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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


FIRST    EDITION. 


In  adding  another  to  the  many  existing  Treatises  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  the  author  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  show  upon 
what  grounds  he  has  ventured  to  advance  a  new  claim  to  the  public 
attention,  already  so  fully  occupied^  He  has  no  other  excuse  to  offer 
than  this ;  that  he  has  written  in  obedience  to  impulses  which  he 
could  not  well  resist.  Having  been  engaged,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
in  public  and  private  practice,  and,  during  that  time,  devoted  an 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  diseases  and  their  reme- 
dies, he  has  accumulated  facts,  and  formed  opinions,  which  have  been 
long  soliciting  expression,  with  an  urgency  to  which  he  has  at  length 
yielded,  though  unfeignedly  distrustful  of  their  sufficient  value. 

It  will  be  inferred,'from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  present  work 
claims  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  compilation.  In  giving 
it  the  form  of  a  General  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  author,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  readers,  to 
gather  from  every  attainable  source  the  knowledge  which  he  might 
deem  important ;  and  he  has  accordingly  consulted  numerous  works 
upon  the  different  branches  of  his  subject,  and  made  ample  use  of  the 
materials  which  they  afforded.  But  these  materials  have  for  the 
most  part  been  maturely  considered,  have  been  submitted  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  have  been  re-arranged 
in  accordance  with  his  own  best  judgment.  In  relation  to  facts, 
which,  from  having  been  known  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  have 
become  the  common  property  of  the  profession,  he  has  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  quote  authorities ;  but,  wherever  the  influence  of  a 
name  was  thought  necessary  to  support  a  position,  or  justice  to  mm- 

viduals  required  that  they  should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  their 
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IV  PREFACE. 

discoveries  or  opinions,  he  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  the 
requisite  references  in  the  text. 

As  to  those  portions  of  the  work  which  have  been  drawn  from  his 
own  stores,  the  author  does  not  wish  to  urge  any  strong  claims  to 
exclusive  originality.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  so  various, 
we  learn  so  much  from  books,  and  hear  so  much  from  others,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  that  may  be  derived  from  our  own  observation,  or  result 
from  our  own  reflection,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  one 
who  has  lived  long,  and  sought  knowledge  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  to  analyze  what  he  may  possess,  and  determine  how  much,  if 
any,  originated  entirely  with  himself. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate,  in  this  place,  all  the  sources 
to  which  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  work.  Many 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  subjects,  in  relation  to 
which  they  were  particularly  consulted.  He  wishes,  however,  to 
acknowledge  a  peculiar  obligation  to  the  several  contributors  to  those 
excellent  works,  the  ^^Dictionnaire  de  MSdecine^**  the  publication  of 
which  has  been  but  recently  completed  in  Paris,  and  ^^  The  System 
of  Practical  Medicine,"  arranged  and  edited  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Tweedie.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  frequent  references  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  that  he  has  also  derived  great  aid  from  the  ''American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  edited  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  which  com- 
prises a  body  of  the  progressive  medical  knowledge  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  especially  of  that  contributed  by  the  physicians  of  this  coun- 
try, which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere.  Nor  would  the 
author  be  doing  justice  to  his  feelings,  without  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness,  for  much  of  his  practical  information,  to  two  individu- 
als ;  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  his  private  preceptor,  whose  in- 
timacy it  was  long  his  happiness  to  enjoy,  and  whose  peculiar  views 
and  modes  of  practice  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  if  they  were  his 
own ;  and  Dr.  N.  Chapman,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  whose  public 
instruction  it  was  his  good  fortune  to'sit  thirty  years  ago,  and  from 
whom  were  undoubtedly  imbibed  many  of  the  facts  and  opinions 
which  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  following  treatise. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed,  the 
author  has  little  to  say.  The  reader  will  draw  his  own  inferences, 
as  to  its  merits,  not  from  what  he  may  find  in  the  preface,  but  from 
the  book  itself.  The  author  claims  no  indulgence  on  the  score  of 
haste.  His  leisure  has  been  for  several  years  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  work,  and  there  was  no  urgent  necessity  for  its  publi- 
cation, which  could  justify  him  in  giving  it  prematurely  to  the  world. 


PREFACE.  y 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  by  some  that  diseases  of  little  import- 
ance have,  in  many  instances,  received  an  undue  share  of  attention  ; 
but  the  author  has  proceeded  upon  the  ground,  that  every  disease, 
which  is  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  should  be  well  understood.  Nothing 
more  than  is  necessary  to  this  object  should  be  said  of  the  most 
important  disease ;  and  nothing  less,  of  that  which  is  least  important. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  in  addition,  that,  in  using  the  first 
person  singular,  when  speaking  upon  his  own  authority,  the  writer 

has  been  actuated  by  no  spirit  of  egotism,  but  merely  by  a  wish  to 
express  the  fact,  without  affectation,  in  the  shortest  and  simplest 
mode. 

The  author  is  sensible  of  many  imperfections  in  the  work.  He 
will  undoubtedly  discover  others,  when  time  shall  have  in  some 
measure  obviated  the  inevitable  partiality  of  recent  authorship.  It 
will  be  his  duty  and  his  pleasure,  should  the  work  have  the  good 
fortune  to  reach  a  second  edition,  to  correct,  as  far  as  may  lie  in  his 
power,  these  defects,  and  all  others,  which  a  just  and  candid  criti- 
cism, hereby  cordially  invited,  may  point  out. 

Philadblphia,  Janufxry,  1847. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE 


FIFTH  EDITION. 


In  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  this  Treatise,  as  presented  in  the 
original  preface,  the  author  has  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him,  in  each 
succeeding  edition,  to  make  such  additions  and  alterations  as  were  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  work  in  due  relation  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  the 
time.  By  throwing  out  what  appeared  to  have  become  eflfete  in  the  ad- 
vance of  discovery,  and  studying  brevity  of  expression  as  far  as  seemed 
to  him  consistent  with  clearness,  he  has  sought  to  accomplish  this  object 
with  as  little  increase  in  the  size  of  the  volumes  as  possible.  In  the  pre- 
sent edition  he  has  followed  the  same  plan ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  best 
eflforts,  and  the  omission  of  the  section  on  ''general  therapeutic  pro- 
cesses," which  he  has  transferred  to  his  recently  published  work  on  "  The- 
rapeutics and  Pharmacology,"  to  which  it  more  properly  belongs,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  extend  considerably  the  number  of  pages,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  theoretical  and  practical  medicine 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Besides  numerous  modifications,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  throughout  the  Treatise,  copious  additions  have 
been  made  in  relation  to  several  diseases,  and  some  new  subjects  have 
been  introduced,  among  which  may  be  specified  the  therapeutics  of  in- 
flammation and  other  constituent  forms  of  disease,  milk-sickness,  simple 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  cachexia  connected  with  bronzed  skin  and  dis- 
ease of  the  supra-renal  capsules  recently  described  by  Dr.  Addison,  and 
coagula  in  the  blood  considered  in  reference  to  their  formation,  transfer, 
and  effects.  The  author  would  here  call  attention  to  a  practical  point, 
inadvertently  overlooked  in  the  revision.  As  American  leeches  draw  at 
most  only  one-fourth  as  much  blood  as  the  European,  it  is  important  that, 
when  any  particular  number  of  these  animals  is  ordered,  the  variety  to 
be  employed  should  be  designated.  In  this  work,  wherever  reference  is 
made  to  the  number  of  leeches  to  be  used,  the  American  are  always  in- 
tended, unless  otherwise  specially  stated ;  and,  if  the  European  should 
be  preferred  by  the  practitioner  in  any  case,  he  should  employ  not  more 
than  one  for  every  four  directed.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  haste  of  re- 
vision rendered  necessary  by  the  entire  exhaustion  of  the  late  very  large 
edition,  other  errors  or  omissions  may  have  been  made,  requiring  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  reader ;  but  the  author  can  truly  say  that  no  diligence  or 
care  of  which  he  was  capable  has  been  spared ;  and  he  ventures  to  hope 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  work  will  be  found  not  less  worthy  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  profession  than  hitherto. 

Philadblphia,  July^  I808. 
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PRACTICE  or  MEDICINE. 


PART  I. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Prefatory  Bemarha. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  as  the  term  is  now  generally 
understood,  embraces  all  those  branches  of  medical  science,  with  ^he  excep* 
tion  of  Midwifery  and  Surgery,  which  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  know- 
ledge and  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

That  department  of  the  Practice  which  has  for  its  object  the  knowledge  of 
disease  is  called  pathology,  and  is  divided  into  general  pathology  and  special 
pathology,  the  former  treating  of  what  is  common  to  diseases  in  ii^eneral,  or 
to  a  number  of  them,  the  latter  of  what  is  peculiar  to  individaal  diseases. 
The  second  great  department  of  the  Practice,  or  that  which  concerns  the 
treatment  of  disease,  is  called  therapeutics,  which  is  also  general  or  spe^ 
cial,  according  as  it  teaches  the  principles  of  treatment  common  to  many 
complaints,  or  the  particular  course  demanded  by  each  one  separately.  The 
third  department,  which  embraces  the  means  of  preventing  disease,  or  in 
other  words  of  preserving  health,  has  received  the  name  of  htqiene. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  scientific  Arrangement  of  the  different  subjects 
of  practical  medicine,  it  has  been  found  that  the  natural  mode  of  teaching  it 
Is  the  most  effective.  A  stronger  impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
student,  and  one  more  available  for  practical  purposes,  by  presenting  him 
with  a  vivid  picture  of  each  disease  in  all  its  bearings,  as  it  must  hereafter 
offer  itself  to  his  attention,  than  by  distributing  its  dissected  parts  among 
the  various  sciences  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  thus  separating 
what  he  will  afterwards  be  compelled  to  put  together  again  in  practice:  The 
former  plan,  therefore,  will  be  followed  in  the  present  work.  But  there  are 
numeroas  points  in  relation  both  to  pathology  and  therapeutics,  which  are 
common  to  many  diseases,  and  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  treated 
of  in  general,  so  as  at  once  to  render  the  subsequent  study  of  particular  dis- 
eases more  easy,  and  to  spare  the  necessity  for  much  and  wearisome  repeti- 
tion. Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  account  of  individual  diseases,  I 
propose  to  present,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  such  principles  and  facts  of 
universal  or  extensive  applicability  as  appear  to  me  to  be  well  established, 
avoiding  speculation  as  much  as  possible,  and  seldom  stopping  to  discuss  the 
numerous  hypotheses  which  have  risen  and  disappeared,  in  rapid  succession, 
in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  medicine. 
VOL.  I.  1 
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Definition  of  Disease. — Disease  may  be  defined  to  be  a  derangemeDt  of 
the  organization,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  the  bodj.  Bat  this 
definition  is  defective,  like  almost  all  others  referring  to  natural  processes, 
which  so  ran  into  one  another  that  a  precise  line  of  distinction  can  seldom 
be  drawn  between  them.  In  the  performance  of  every  function,  and  in  the 
condition  of  every  organ,  there  is  considerable  diversity  within  the  limits  of 
health ;  and  a  state  of  things  which,  if  continued,  would  constitute  disease, 
may  be  so  fugitive  as  not  to  merit  the  name ;  so  that,  both  in  point  of  degree 
and  of  duration,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say,  of  any  particular  variation 
f^om  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system,  whether  it  is  healthy  or  morbid. 
For  practical  purposes,  however,  perfect  accuracy  of  distinction  is  unneces- 
sary. Derangements  have  usually  passed  considerably  beyond  the  boundary 
which  separates  health  and  disease,  before  they  are  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  physician. 

Division  of  the  Subject — In  this  part  of  the  work  I  shall  treat,  firsts  of 
the  00N8TITUENT  FORMS  of  discasc,  or  of  those  derangements  which,  by 
their  various  combination,  constitute  diseases  as  we  ordinarily  see  them; 
secondly,  of  the  causes  of  disease  considered  generally,  forming  the  subordi- 
nate branch  of  pathological  science  denominated  etiology  ;  thirdly ,  of  the 
exploration  of  disease,  in  other  words,  the  modes  in  which  diseases  may  be 
recognized,  one  distinguished  from  another,  and  the  whole  course  of  each 
traced  to  its  probable  termination — a  branch  of  general  pathology  which 
may  be  designated  as  btmptomatologt  ;  and,  fourthly,  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  or  general  therapeutics.  Whatever  observations 
may  be  necessary  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene  will  be  most  conveniently  made 
in  connection  with  individual  diseases. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONSTITUENT  FORMS  OF  DISEASE. 

Prefatory  'Remarks. 

Diseases,  viewed  superficially,  appear  to  be  exceedingly  numerous  and 
diversified ;  but,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
comparatively  few  constituent  states  of  derangement,  by  the  combination  of 
which,  in  various  modes,  in  relation  to  number,  seat,  and  degree,  that  great 
apparent  diversity  is  produced.  These  constituent  morbid  states  bear  to 
diseases,  in  their  ordinary  forms,  the  same  relation  that  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  organic  bodies  bear  to  these  bodies  as  found  in  nature ;  the  same, 
for  example,  that  sugar,  starch,  gum,  &c.,  do  to  the  bark  or  root  containing 
them.  That  they  are  themselves  necessarily  simple  or  elementary,  is  not 
maintained.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  elements  of  disease ;  but 
not  very  successfully ;  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  essential  nature 
of  the  healthy  actions,  and  cannot,  therefore,  understand  their  derange- 
ments. But,  though  we  cannot  posh  analysis  satisfactorily  to  the  absolute 
elements,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  to  a  great  extent  their  less  complex  com- 
binations, forming  the  proximate  ingredients  of  those  associations  of  morbid 
states  or  actions  usually  called  diseases.  It  may  be  admitted,  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the 
body,  or  in  both. 
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SECTION  L 

DISEASE  OF  THE  FLUIDS. 

In  relation  to  the  fluids  of  the  bodj,  our  pathological  knowledge,  though 
greatly  advanced  within  a  few  years,  is  still  very  deficient  There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  all  of  them  are  occasionally  unhealthy  in  their  condition ;  anA 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that,  in  this  unhealthy  condition,  many  of  them 
may  become  the  sources  of  serious  disease.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
the  Titiated  state  of  the  fluids  is  original  with  them,  or  whether  it  arises  from 
some  disorder  of  the  solids  by  which  they  are  generated.  During  the  preva* 
lence  of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  it  was  customary  to  ascribe  most  com** 
plaints  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  liquids  of  the  body ;  and,  when  this  system 
was  overthrown,  medical  sentiment  turned  with  equal  exclusiveness  towards 
the  solids.  But  at  present  an  intermediate  opinion  prevails;  and  the  truth 
probably  is,  that,  while  the  greater  number  of  diseases  have  their  origin  in 
derangements  either  of  the  functions  or  structure  of  the  organs,  others  con** 
sist  essentially  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  liquids,  though  even  these  usually 
find  expression  in  complaints  of  the  fixed  structures.       ^ 

As  idl  the  fluids,  with  the  exception  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  are  derived 
from  the  blood,  and  as  the  two  former  enter  directly  into  the  constitution  of 
the  latter,  and  convey  into  it  all  the  deleterious  principles  which  they  may 
contain,  the  blood  may  be  considered  as  the  only  fluid  subject  to  origlniU 
morbid  changes,  or  at  least  the  only  one  to  which  we  are  to  look  as  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  diseases  requiring  our  attention.  The  numerous  liquid  secre* 
tions,  if  deranged  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  must  be  so  in  consequence 
of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  from  which  they  are  derived,  or  of  the 
organs  by  which  they  are  elaborated ;  if  they  become  deranged  after  their 
formation,  as  sometimes  happens  with  the  bile,  urine,  and  some  others,  it 
must  be  owing  to  their  undue  detention,  or  an  undue  influence  of  surround- 
ing parts  upon  them,  in  either  of  which  cases  the  solids  are  in  fault. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood  is  very  frequently  the  source  of 
diseases,  by  serving  as  a  vehicle  through  which  noxious  substances  are  enabled 
to  reach  the  parts  upon  which  they  act.  Many  poisons  prove  fatal  by  enter- 
ing the  circulation  through  the  medium  of  absorption ;  and  the  miasmatic 
and  contagious  effluvia  probably  operate  on  the  system  through  the  same 
channel.  The  body  itself  affords  sources  of  a  similar  deleterious  impregna- 
tion. Thus,  the  fetid  contents  of  the  bowels,  if  long  retained,  are  often  par<- 
tially  taken  up  by  the  veins  or  absorbents;  and,  in  cases  of  mortification, 
the  putrid  results  of  that  process  may  follow  the  same  course  into  the  circu- 
lation. Various  morbid  products,  the  results  of  deranged  secretion,  such  as 
pus  and  the  sanies  of  unhealthy  ulcers,  occasionally  find  an  entrance  into  the 
blood-vessels ;  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  bile  and  urine,  at  least  some 
of  their  characteristic  principles,  are  absorbed  in  cases  of  unhealthy  retention 
of  these  fluids.  In  all  these  instances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  noxious 
matters  prove  injurious  to  health  by  coming  into  contact  everywhere  with  the 
tissues,  and  deranging  their  condition  or  function.  How  far  they  may  act 
also  directly  on  the  blood,  is  a  point  for  subsequent  consideration. 

2.  Another  source  of  vitiation  in  the  blood  is  the  accumulation  of  certain 
principles,  which,  normally  existing  in  that  fluid  in  very  small  proportion, 
are  usually  thrown  off  by  the  excretory  functions,  and,  when  retained,  are 
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capable  of  exercising  a  highly  injarioas  influence.  This  accamnlation  maj 
result  from  a  more  rapid  prodnction  of  the  principles  in  question,  or  from  a 
diminished  or  suspended  action  of  the  organs  by  which  they  are  naturally 
eliminated.  Thus  uric  acid  is  generated  in  the  animal  economy  in  a  healthy 
state,  but  is  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  so  as  not  to  be  readily  discovered  in 
the  blood.  In  persons  who  live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  and  take  little  exer- 
cise, the  quantity  of  this  acid  is  sometimes  very  much  increased,  so  that  it  is 
not  only  secreted  in  unusual  abundance  by  the  kidneys,  constituting  gravel, 
but  is  also  deposited  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  joints  and 
fibrous  tissues.  It  is  not  improbable  that  its  accumulation  in  the  blood, 
under  these  circumstances,  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  those  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  gouty  affections.  Again,  when  the  ^cretion  of  urine  is 
arrested,  the  urea,  which  commonly  escapes  with  this  excretion,  remains  in 
the  blood,  and  imparts  to  it  highly  noxious  properties.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  the  colouring  principle  of  the  bile,  which,  upon  a  cessation 
of  the  hepatic  secretion,  becomes  redundant  in  the  blood,  and,  being  thrown 
off  by  the  skin  and  kidneys,  produces  jaundice.  Black  pigmentary  matter 
has  also  been  found  in  the  blood,  in  the  form  either  of  cells  or  amorphous 
granules ;  and,  if  in  great  excess,  may  readily  be  supposed  to  occasion  black 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  or  melanotic  deposit.  Bernard  has  proved  that 
glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  generated  as  a  normal  product  in  the  liver,  and  is 
thence  carried  to  the  lungs,  where  he  supposes  it  to  be  consumed.'  It  is  true 
that,  if  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  results  of  experiments  performed  by 
M.  Chauveau  and  Dr.  Harley,  the  glucose  disappears  not  exclusively  or  even 
chiefly  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  general  circulation ;  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  inference  to  be  deduced.  If  too  largely  generated  in  the  liver,  or  in- 
sufficiently consumed  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  it  ac- 
cumulates abnormally  in  the  latter,  and,  being  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
gives  rise  to  diabetic  urine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  principles, 
elaborated  by  the  digestive  and  absorbent  processes,  or  resulting  from  the 
partial  disintegration  which  the  blood  itself,  as  well  as  every  other  constituent 
of  the  body,  is  perpetually  undergoing  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
exist  in  the  circulation,  and  prove  innocent  in  health  only  because  they  are 
rapidly  carried  off  with  the  urinary,  cutaneous,  pulmonary,  or  intestinal  se- 
cretion. Hence,  probably,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  numerous  evils  which 
result  from  the  suppression  of  these  secretions.  In  certain  febrile  conditions, 
the  sour  breath  and  sour  perspiration  evince  the  existence  of  an  acid  in  the 
blood,  which  probably  aids  other  causes  in  sustaining  the  disease,  and  the 
elimination  of  which  may  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  diaphoretic  medicines 
tn  these  complaints. 

3.  Hitherto,  we  have  considered  the  blood  as  vitiated  in  consequence  either 
of  some  foreign  principle  being  admitted  into  it,  or  of  the  accumulation  of 
some  principle  which,  though  naturally  entering  the  circulation,  is,  in  the 
healthy  state,  thrown  out  as  fast  as  it  enters.  But  it  must  also  be  regarded 
as  in  a  morbid  state,  when  any  one  of  its  ordinary  and  essential  constitu- 
ents becomes  either  greatly  redundant  or  greatly  deficient.  Such  a  redun- 
dance or  deficiency  may  result  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  food  out 
of  which  the  blood  is  elaborated,  or  from  some  modification  in  the  functions 
concerned  in  its  elaboration,  including  those  which  supply  it  with  materials, 
as  digestion  and  absorption,  those  which  abstract  materials  from  it,  as 
secretion  and  nutrition,  and  those  which  contribute  to  both  these  ends,  as 
circulation,  respiration,  and  probably  nervous  action.  Healthy  blood  contains 
in  1000  parts  from  110  to  140  parts  of  the  red  corpuscles,  from  2*5  to  8*5 
parts  of  fibrin,  and  from  65  to  70  parts  of  pure  albumen.    Any  considerable 
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excess  or  deficiencj  of  either  or  all  of  these  iDgredients,  In  reference  to  the 
nambers  mentioned  respectively,  mast  be  regarded  as  morbid.* 

*  It  may  be  useftil  to  present  to  the  student  a  slight  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the 
blood,  as  now  generally  admitted.  This  most  important  constituent  of  the  system  con-  • 
sists  of  a  liquid  denominated  liquor  tanguinitf  in  which  float  certain  minute  organixed 
bodies,  denominated  eorjnucUty  which  only  the  microscope  can  render  distinctly  visible. 
The  liqiior  sanguinis  consists  of  water^  holding  in  solution  or  intimate  admixture  fibrin^ 
aibumen^  extractive  taid  fatty  mattertf  and  varioue  ealte.  The  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  denominated  red  corputclesy  to  which  the  blood  owes  its  colour,  and  the  other,  in 
oomparatiyely  very  small  proportion,  called  white  or  colourless  corpuscles.  Besides  these 
ingredients,  there  is  held  in  solution  more  or  less  gaseous  matter,  which  is  chiefly 
oxygen  and  carbonic  add,  the  former  existing  in  the  arterial,  and  the  latter  in  the  yenous 
blood ;  and  a  Yolatile  principle  which,  when  the  blood  is  drawn,  is  exhaled  with  a  pe- 
oaliar  and  oharaeteristic  odour.  These  may  be  considered  as  proper  constituents.  But 
the  blood  also  contains  minute  quantities  of  urea,  bilious  colouring  matter,  and  prob- 
ably Tarious  other  substances,  the  results  of  its  own  disintegration,  or  that  of  the  solid 
tissues,  which  are  present  in  it  merely  in  order  that  they  may  escape  from  the  system, 
and  in  fact,  in  the  healthy  state,  are  eliminated  as  fast  as  they  originate  in  or  enter  it. 

MM.  Ouillot  and  Leblanc  belieye  that  they  have  detected  casein  as  a  normal  con- 
■tituent  of  the  blood.  The  proportion  has  not  been  ascertained;  but  it  appears  to  be 
inconstant,  though  the  principle  is  always  present  in  health.  It  is  peculiarly  abundant 
in  the  female  during  lactation.  (Archives  GSnSraleSf  it  sir.^  xxiy.  864.) 

When  removed  f^om  the  body,  the  blood  undergoes  a  new  arrangement  of  its  con- 
stituents. The  flbrin,  before  held  in  solution,  now  spontaneously  coagulates,  involying 
the  corpuscles,  and  forming  the  clot,  which  at  first  holds  the  liquid  part  mechanically 
entangled  in  its  meshes,  but  gradually  separates  from  it  by  a  firmer  contraction.  The 
liquid  thus  depriyed  of  the  fibrin  is  called  the  serum^  and  contains  the  albumen,  salts, 
and  extracliye  and  fatty  matters  of  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  red  corpuscles,  which  are  cells  containing  a  red  liquid,  are  not  chemically  homo- 
geneous, but  consist  of  various  substances,  most  of  which  are  identical  or  analogous 
with  the  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  one  at  least,  denominated  hematosin^ 
is  quite  distinct,  being  the  principle'  to  which  the  red  corpuscles  and  consequently  the 
blood  owe  their  colour,  and  having  this  striking  peculiarity,  that  it  contains  a  definite 
proportion  of  iron  as  one  of  its  elements.  M.  Le  Canu  gives  the  following  as  the  result 
of  his  latest  researches  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  red  corpuscles:  1.  hema^ 
iosin  or  red  colouring  principle;  2.  albumen  and  extractive,  fatty,  and  saline  matters,  dif- 
fering in  nothing  from  those  of  the  serum;  8.  globulin,  an  albuminous  substance,  but 
distinguishable  from  ordinary  albumen  by  its  solubility  in  hot  diluted  alcohol,  and  by 
forming  With  cold  water  a  solution,  which  is  not  troubled  by  subacetate  of  lead;  and 
4.  9k  fibrinous  substance  constituting  the  envelope  or  cell-wall  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
differing  from  ordinary  fibrin  in  being  insoluble,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature,  in  a 
solution  of  potassa  containing  one-tenth  of  the  alkali.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  Se 
sir.,  xxii.  889.) 

Of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  white  corpuscles  little  is  definitely  known.  They  are 
believed  to  be  identical  with  the  lymph  corpuscles,  and  to  enter  the  circulation  with  the 
fluid  of  the  thoracic  duct.  It  has  been  rendered  highly  probable  that  they  constitute 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  red  corpuscles.  MM.  Donders  and  Moleschott  have 
inferred  from  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  of  seven  persons  of  different 
ages,  between  two  and  eighty  years,  that  the  average  number  of  the  white  compared 
with  the  red  corpuscles  is  1  of  the  former  to  878  of  the  latter;  the  proportion  increasing 
with  the  age.  They  are  increased  after  eating  and  lessened  after  fasting,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly augmented  by  food  rich  in  albumen.  {Archives  Qin.,  Fev.  1855,  p.  200.)  Others 
gnre  the  proportion  differently.  Hirt  found  in  his  own  blood  from  1  in  280  to  1  in  760, 
the  greatest  proportion  being  about  two  hours  after  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  the  least 
in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  The  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  that  of  the  corresponding  artery ;  and  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  than  of  the 
portal  vein,  showing  that  either  the  white  corpuscles  are  generated,  or  the  red  destroyed, 
in  the  spleen  and  liver.  Tonics  have  been  found  to  increase  the  proportion  of  white  cor- 
puscles. (Brii,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  July,  1856,  p.  177.) 

From  tne  researches  of  Drs.  Leconte  and  de  Qoamoens  it  appears  that  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  globulin,  as  well  as  other  albuminoid  substances,  are  always  composed  of 
two  distinct  chemical  constituents,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  crystallizable 
acetic  acid.     In  fibrin,  the  first  of  these  constituents  has  when  isolated  the  form  of 
granules,  the  second  retains  that  of  fibrils.   As  obtained  from  albumen  or  globulin,  they 
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Sometimes,  nnder  the  inflaence  of  a  rich  diet  and  vigoroas  digestion,  with 
a  comparative  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  process,  the  solid  organic  principles 
of  the  blood  increase  so  much  as  to  constitute  a  state  of  disease.  The  blood 
is  intensely  red,  and,  when  taken  from  the  body,  affords  a  larger  and  firmer  • 
coagnlnm  than  in  health.  It  is  in  this  state  highly  stimulating  to  the  organs, 
and  may  give  rise  to  a  general  excitement  amounting  to  fever,  or  to  local 
inflammation  or  hemorrhage. 

cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  mioroseope,  but  still  hare  precisely  the  same  chemical 
characters  as  those  of  fibrin.  These  are  interesting  facts,  haying  a  strong  bearing  on 
the  physiological  properties  of  albuminoid  substances,  and  tending  to  show  that  fibrin 
is  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  others,  in  reference  to  organisation.  (ArehiveM  OAtSraUt, 
Join,  1858,  p.  681.) 

The  fact  is  stated  by  M.  Verdeil,  that  hematosin  has  strong  analogies  with  chloro- 
phyll, or  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  when  freed  f^om  a  fatty  impurity  asso- 
ciated with  it  as  usually  obtained.  {Chem.  Oaz.^  Feb.  16, 1862,  p.  74 ;  from  Comptet  Renditt, 
Pec.  1851.)  In  reference  to  hematosin,  another  interesting  statement,  which  at  present 
must  be  looked  on  rather  as  a  probable  conjecture  than  as  a  fact,  is  that  the  colouring 
principles  of  the  urine  and  the  bile  are  merely  altered  conditions  of  that  principle, 
resulting  from  the  normal  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles  after  the  period  of  their 
actiye  life  is  past. 

As  useful  to  the  reader  for  reference  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  the  following  tables 
of  the  composition  of  the  blood  are  given,  offering  the  ayerage  of  the  results  obtained 
by  numerous  experimentalists.  They  are  taken  f^om  Kirkes  and  Paget's  Manual  qf 
FkyaioUfgy, 


1.  Chief  eanttUuents  in  1000  parU  of  (he  blood. 


Water 78400 

Red  corpuscles     .        •        .        .181-00 
Albumen  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  .     70*00 


Fibrin 

Extraotiye  and  fatty  matters,  &c. 
Saline  matters 


2-20 
6-77 
608 


2.  All  the  comtituenU  in  1000  p<trU. 


Water  . 
Albumen 
Fibrin  . 
Bed  Cob- 

PUSCLIS. 


784-00 

r  Chloride  of  sodium 

8-60 

70-00 

2-20 

123-50 

Chloride  of  potassium  . 
Tribasic    phosphate    of 
soda 

0-86 
0-20 

7-50 

Ihorqanic 

Carbonate  of  soda  * 

0-84 

008 
0-40 
0  02 

Salts. 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Phosphat^e  of  lime  and 

magnesia  . 
Oxide  and  phosphate  of 

iron  .... 

0-28 
0-25 
0-50 

0-80 

Eztractiye  matter,  saliyary  matter. 

urea,    bil 
gases,  an< 

iary    colouring    matter, 
1  accidental  substances   . 

5-47 

f  Globulin     . 
\  Hematosin  . 
Cholesterin 
Cerebrin     . 
Serolin 
Fatty       Oleic  and  margaric 
Hattxbs.  I     acids,  yolatile  and 
odorous  fatty  acid  • 
Fat  containing  phos- 
phorus 

The  fibrin  must  be  considered  as  including  the  white  corpuscles,  which  chemists  haye 
yet  been  unable  to  examine  separately.  The  proportion  of  fibrin  giyen  in  the  aboye 
table  is  below  the  ayerage  generally  admitted,  which  is  about  8  in  1000  parts. 

It  should  be  stated  that  arterial  blood  differs  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents 
from  yenous;  containing,  according  to  Dr.  J.  B^clard,  more  of  the  red  corpuscles  and 
•omewhat  less  of  the  fibrin.  From  the  experiments  of  the  same  physiologist  it  would 
appear  that,  while  the  arterial  blood  is  identical  in  all  parts  of  the  system,  the  yenous 
differs  in  different  situations.  Thus,  the  blood  returning  from  the  spleen  contains  lees 
of  the  red  corpuscles  and  more  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin  than  the  yenous  blood  of  the 

Seneral  system;  while  that  of  the  mesenteric  yeins  yaries  according  to  the  period  of 
igestion,  haying  a  considerable  increase  of  albumen  with  diminution  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles in  the  early  stage  of  digestiye  absorption,  and  precisely  the  reyerse  condition 
after  the  absorption  has  been  completed.  (Archives  OSnSralet,  4e  iSr.^  xyiii.  442.)  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  text  that,  according  to  the  obseryations  of  Bernard,  glucose  or  grape 
sugar  is  found  as  a  normal  constituent  in  the  blood  of  the  liyer,  and  in  the  route  of  the 
circulation  thence  to  the  lungs,  and,  according  to  M.  Chauyeau  and  Dr.  Harley,  hi  the 
arterial  blood  generally  in  minute  proportion. 
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Again,  owing  to  a  meager  diet,  feeble  digestion  and  sanguification,  and 
▼arions  exhausting  agencies,  separate  or  combined,  a  condition  of  the  blood 
often  occurs  in  which  the  solid  constituents  are  deficient,  and  the  proportion 
of  liquid  excessive.  Profuse  hemorrhage,  or  frequent  and  large  bleedings, 
produce  the  same  effect  bj  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass 
bejond  the  remunerating  power  of  the  digestive  process,  so  that  the  defi- 
ciency must  be  supplied  bj  the  absorption  of  watery  fluid.  I  once  had  under 
my  care  a  case,  in  whicli  bleeding  had  been  so  profusely  employed  that  the 
Tessels  became  filled  with  a  turbid  serum,  which  appeared,  as  it  fell  into  the 
basin,  like  reddish  dirty  water,  and,  upon  being  allowed  to  stand,  afforded  a 
coagulum  which  bore  an  exceedingly  small  ratio  to  the  liquid  portion.  This 
condition  of  the  blood  constitutes  a  variety  of  the  disease  called  anaemia, 
which  will  be  fully  described  hereafter. 

But  not  only  is  the  blood  liable  to  a  general  excess  or  deficiency  of  its 
organic  constituents ;  there  are  also  great  diversities  in  the  proportion  whfch 
these  constituents  severally  bear  to  each  other ;  and  excess  or  deficiency  in 
any  one  of  them  may  become  a  source  of  disease.  Thus,  an  excess  of  the 
red  corpuscles  often  occurs  without  any  increase  of  the  albumen  or  fibrin. 
This  is  indicated  by  a  high  degree  of  colour  in  the  blood,  a  greater  or  less 
coloration  of  the  serum,  a  large  but  not  unusually  firm  coagulum,  and  the 
uniform  absence  of  the  buffy  coat.  It  constitutes  an  active  plethoric  condi- 
tion, and  predisposes  to  fever  and  hemorrhage.  If,  in  connection  with  this 
excess  of  the  red  corpucles,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  fibrin,  the  clot  may 
still  be  large,  but  it  will  be  unusually  soft,  and,  along  with  the  tendency  to 
fever  and  hemorrhage,  there  will  be  a  feeble  state  of  the  vital  actions.  Not 
unfrequenUy  the  red  corpuscles,  instead  of  being  in  excess,  become  deficient ; 
the  other  principles  being  either  unaffected,  positively  increased,  or  dimi- 
nished in  less  proportion.  In  this  state,  the  blood  is  less  highly  coloured,  the 
coagulum  small  in  proportion  to  the  serum,  and  the  surface  of  it  often  covered 
with  a  buffy  coat ;  and  the  system  exhibits  the  morbid  phenomena  of  anaemia. 
This  condition  is  induced  by  low  living,  the  loss  of  blood,  and  various  ex- 
hausting diseases;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  red  corpuscles  suffer 
from  these  causes  much  more  and  sooner  than  the  fibrin  and  albumen,  though 
these  latter  principles  are  also  at  length  diminished  by  depletion. 

An  excess  of  the  fibrin  is  equally  common  in  disease.  The  signs  of  it  are 
firmness  and  tenacity  of  the  coagulum,  and  very  often  the  appearance  of  the 
buffy  coat  on  its  surface.  Though  the  fibrin  is  the  coagnlable  part  of  the 
blood,  yet  its  relative  proportion  must  not  always  be  judged  of  by  the  mere 
size  or  density  of  the  clot.  The  degree  of  its  firmness  or  tenacity  is  a  better 
test  If  the  coagulum  is  at  once  large  and  very  firm,  the  fibrin  must  be 
abundant ;  if  voluminous  and  heavy,  but  soft,  it  may  be  deficient ;  the  bulk 
of  the  clot  being  produced  by  an  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  fibrin, 
too,  appears  to  possess  different  degrees  of  contractile  power ;  and,  without 
reference  to  the  red  corpuscles,  the  quantity  of  it  may  be  considerable  in  a 
small  coagulum,  and  deficient  in  a  large  one ;  the  clot  being  in  the  former 
case  firm,  tenacious,  and  capable  of  yielding  little  serum  on  pressure,  in  the 
latter,  loose  in  its  texture,  and  full  of  diffused  serum.  Excess  of  fibrin  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inflammatory  state,  being,  however,  a  result 
of  that  state,  rather  than  a  cause  of  it  Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  such 
an  excess  may  predispose  to  inflammation,  especially  when  associated  with  a 
superabundance  of  the  other  animalized  constituents. 

Deficiency  of  fibrin  results  from  insufficient  food,  from  excessive  fatigue 
by  which  it  is  consumed,  and  from  various  influences  the  mode  of  action  of 
which  is  unknown,  as  in  the  low  forms  of  fever.    It  is  shown  by  a  feeble 
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coagalating  pQwer  in  the  blood  or  the  total  want  of  it,  bj  the  softness  of  the 
ooagulnm  when  formed,  and  bj  the  absence  of  the  bnffy  coat  It  probably 
predisposes  to  hemorrhages,  and  diseases  of  a  low  character;  and  interferes 
greatly  with  the  reparatiye  powers  of  the  system. 

Albnmen  may  also  be  ezcessiye  or  deficient.  A  great  excess  of  it  may  be 
known  by  the  viscidity  which  it  imparts  to  the  serum,  and  which  is  sensible 
to  the  tonch.  Its  quantity  may  be  more  precisely  measured  by  the  increased 
specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  which  in  health  is  about  1*03,  and  by  the 
amount  of  the  coagulum  which  the  serum  yields  when  heated.  The  circum- 
stances which  contribute  especially  to  its  excess  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
well  ascertained.  That  a  superabundance  of  it  is  often  connected  with  the 
inflammatory  condition,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  would  appear  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Traill  and  M.  Oendrin,  who  found  nearly 
twice  as  much  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  in  that  condition  as  in 
health.  (AndraVs  Precis,  &c.,  i.  534.)  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
different  results  have  been  obtained  by  other  experimenters.  MM.  Becquerel 
and  Rodier  found  a  diminished  proportion  of  albumen  in  a  number  of  cases 
of  well-marked  inflammation.  {Simon^%  Chemistry,  i.  252.)  It  has  beea 
stated  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  increases  during  inflammation.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  increase  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  albumen.  If 
this  be  the  case,  we  can  readily  understand  the  different  results  obtained  by 
experimenters.  The  albumen  may  be  excessive  in  the  blood  before  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  but  may  become  deficient  before 
the  end  of  it,  in  consequence  of  conversion  into  fibrin.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  an  excess  of  albumen  predisposes  to  inflammations,  if  it  do  not  actually 
produce  them ;  and  its  predominance  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  favour 
the  development  of  that  form  of  inflammation  usually  denominated  scrofu- 
lous. A  deficiency  of  albumen  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
poverished diet,  great  loss  of  blood,  or  morbid  albuminous  secretion,  as  in 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  important,  as  being  supposed  to  con- 
stitute a  predisposition  to  dropsy. 

A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  has  recently  attracted  attention,  in  which  the 
white  or  colourless  corpuscles  are  in  great  excess.  The  name  of  leucocythe- 
mia  has  been  proposed  for  it  by  Professor  Bennet  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  a 
detailed  account  of  it  was  first  presented  to  the  profession.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  more  of  it  in  this  place,  as  it  will  be  fully  treated  of  among  the 
special  diseases  of  the  blood. 

The  watery  part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  diminished  sup- 
ply of  the  solid  ingredients,  is  occasionally  in  very  great  excess,  may  become 
as  greatly  deficient  under  the  influence  of  rapid  and  abundant  secretion,  such, 
for  example,  as  occurs  in  bad  cases  of  malignant  cholera.  The  blood  then 
becomes  thick,  and  flows  with  difficulty  through  the  capillaries ;  the  respiratory 
function,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  calorification,  is  imperfectly 
performed ;  the  heart  beats  feebly ;  the  nervous  centres  languish  under  the 
want  of  their  accustomed  stimulus;  and  the  system  either  sinks  irrecoverably 
into  a  state  of  universal  prostration,  or  reacts  slowly,  and  finds  its  way  again 
to  health  through  a  long  series  of  irregular  sanguineous  determinations, 
amounting  often  to  inflammation.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  prostration  proceeding  from  this  cause,  the  patient  often 
has  a  thirst  equal  to  that  which  attends  the  highest  state  of  fever. 

The  salts  of  the  blood  may  also  be  deficient  or  redundant,  and  various 
pathological  effects  may  ensue  from  either  condition.  Being  dissolved  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  they  escape  of  course  in  cases  of  serous  effusion,  and  may 
thus  exist  in  an  abnormally  small  proportion,  as  they  are  probably  not  so 
rapidly  supplied  as  water  by  absorption.    Dr.  Stevens  has  attempted  to  show 
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that  the  presence  of  saline  matter  is  essential  to  the  change  of  yenons  into  ar- 
terial blood ;  and  the  black  colour  of  the  blood  in  cholera  has  been  ascribed  to 
a  deficiency  of  its  salts.  This  colour,  however,  may  be  attribnted  also  in  part 
to  a  concentration  of  the  colouring  matter,  dependent  npon  the  loss  of  mach 
of  the  fibrin  and  albnmen  of  the  blood  along  with  its  watery  portion,  while 
the  red  corpnscles  remain ;  for  hematosin  is  black  when  isolated  and  in  mass. 
It  has  been  rendered  highly  probable  by  Dr.  Qarrod,  that  a  deficiency  of  the 
salts  of  potassa  in  the  blood  is  one  of  the  essential  pathological  conditions 
in  scnrvy;  and  a  tendency  to  gangrene  of  the  Inngs  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
want  of  chloride  of  sodinm.  Excess  of  saline  matter  may  also  take  place 
either  firom  insufficient  elimination  by  the  kidneys  or  other  emunctories,  or 
by  excess  of  production  beyond  the  eliminating  power  of  the  secretions.  In 
such  cases,  morbid  deposition  is  apt  to  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
An  example  of  this  is  presented  in  gouty  affections,  in  which  urate  of  soda 
is  sometimes  largely  deposited  in  the  joints ;  and,  in  certain  destructive  dis- 
eases of  the  bones,  as  cancer  and  necrosis,  in  which  large  quantities  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  are  taken  up  into  the  circulation,  not  only  does  an  excess 
of  the  phosphates  appear  in  the  urine,  but  large  calcareous  deposits  have 
also  been  observed  in  the  lungs,  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  elsewhere.  Yir- 
chow  has  recorded,  in  his  Archives,  several  cases  of  the  latter  affection, 
which  he  calls  calcareous  metastasis.  Saline  matter  impairs  the  coagula- 
bility of  the  fibrin  in  blood  out  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
an  excess  of  the  salts,  especially  those  with  alkaline  bases,  may  have  the  same 
effect  in  the  circulation,  giving  rise  to  hemorrhage,  purpura,  and  a  low  state 
of  the  system  in  general. 

Fatty  matter,  which  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  healthy  blood,  becomes  oc- 
casionally so  abundant  as  to  impart  a  whey-like  appearance  to  the  serum, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  to  render  it  white  and  opaque  as  if  mixed  with 
milk.  Dr.  Christison  obtained  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  of 
fat  from  milky  serum.  But  the  influence  which  this  condition  of  the  blood 
may  exert  in  producing  disease  in  the  solids  has  not  been  ascertained. 

It  is  well  known  that  blood  which  does  not  undergo  the  change  from 
venous  to  arterial  in  the  lungs  becomes  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  life ;  but 
whether  the  result  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  some  carbonaceous  prin- 
ciple which  proves  noxious  when  in  excess,  or  to  the  want  of  that  oxygena- 
tion which  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  is 
a  point  which  yet  remains  undecided.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  whether  produced  there,  absorbed,  or  injected, 
is  highly  deleterious,  and  proves  speedily  fatal,  if  in  quantities  greater  than 
the  lungs  can  throw  off. 

4.  Lastly,  the  blood  may  become  diseased  by  changes  in  the  character, 
as  well  as  in  the  relative  quantity  of  its  constituents.  Such  changes  may 
happen  in  various  ways,  independently  of  the  entrance  into  the  circulation 
of  any  foreign  principle.  They  may  obviously  originate  from  disease  of  the 
assimilative  organs.  Facts  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  they  may  result 
from  disordered  nervous  influence.  If,  under  such  influence,  the  products 
of  secretion  performed  in  the  capillaries  may  become  unhealthy,  as  is 
generally  believed,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  blood 
itself  in  these  capillaries  may  undergo  alteration  from  a  similar  cause.  If 
nervous  action  be,  as  some  suppose,  analogous  to  the  galvanic,  we  can  readily 
onderstand  that  it  may  be  capable  of  modifying  the  condition  of  the  vital 
fluid  submitted  to  it  in  the  extreme  vessels,  as  water  is  decomposed  when 
placed  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  We  can  conceive,  also,  that 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  may  be  modified  by  the  varying  condition, 
within  the  body,  of  those  subtle  principles  which  exercise  so  powerful  a 
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chemical  agency  withontit;  yiz.,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  The  effect  of 
lightning  in  altering  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  well  known.  In  the 
capillary  circulation,  moreover,  where  the  particles  of  the  blood  come  into 
exceedingly  close  relation  with  those  of  the  solids,  where,  probably  throagh 
cell-action,  molecules  from  the  former  enter  into  the  latter,  and  others  again 
separating  themselves  from  the  solids  take  their  place  in  the  circulating 
mass,  there  may  be  a  play  of  vital  affinities,  capable,  when  perverted,  of 
producing  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  whether  of  the  blood  or  of  the 
fixed  tissues.  Again,  the  kind  of  food  out  of  which  the  blood  is  made  by 
the  assimilative  processes,  may  affect  the  character  of  its  constituents  as  well 
88  their  proportion ;  as  is  abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  scurvy,  which  is 
generally  produced  by  a  long-continned  abstinence  from  fresh  vegetable  food, 
with  other  co-operating  causes.  Finally,  as  blood  probably  possesses  in  some 
degree  a  self-developing  power,  converting  its  nnorganized  ingredients,  such 
as  albumen,'  oil,  &c,,  into  living  germ-containing  matter,  and  elevating  its 
lower  into  its  higher  forms,  as  the  white  probably  into  the  red  corpuscles,  it 
follows  that  changes  in  its  state  of  healthy  power  may  lead  to  irregularities 
in  its  physical  constitution,  and  consequently  in  the  proportion  and  charac- 
ter of  its  several  constituents. 

But  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  morbid  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  blood  is  the  influence  of  various  deleterious  agents,  which  are  ab- 
sorbed into  or  otherwise  enter  the  circulation,  either  from  without,  or  from 
sources  within  the  body  itself.  That  the  blood  is  materially  changed  in  this 
way  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  injection  of  putrid  substances  into 
the  veins  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  coagulability  in  the  blood,  and  a  tendency 
to  more  speedy  decomposition ;  and  the  same  effects  have  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  certain  poisons.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  varions  delete- 
rious substances,  before  referred  to  as  finding  an  entrance  into  the  circulation 
(see  page  3),  change  the  blood  by  a  direct  influence  upon  it,  independently 
of  any  derangement  they  may  produce  in  the  blood-supplying  functions. 
Foreign  substances  in  the  circulation  may  alter  the  blood  in  three  different 
methods.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  produce  the  effect  by  chemical  reac- 
tion with  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of  that  fluid.  In  the  second  place, 
they  may  by  their  mere  presence  set  on  foot  chemical  changes,  or  a  series 
of  changes  in  the  blood,  upon  the  principle  of  a  ferment.  Thirdly,  they 
may  act  upon  the  vital  properties  or  susceptibilities  of  the  living  and  organ- 
ized constituents  of  the  blood,  modifying  their  condition  and  powers  pre- 
cisely as  they  derange  the  living  solids  through  a  similar  influence. 

Of  the  particular  modifications  which  the  blood  undergoes  from  these  and 
other  causes,  not  much  is  known ;  and  a  wide  field  is  here  open  for  experi- 
mental research.  That  the  red  corpuscles  are  often  changed  is  to  be  infer- 
red from  the  greatly  altered  colour  of  the  blood  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  bad 
cases  of  scurvy  and  in  malignant  fevers,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  almost  black, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  corpuscles  themselves  are  occasionally,  in 
morbid  states  of  the  blood,  fonnd  dissolved  in  the  serum.  The  coagulability 
of  the  fibrin  is  sometimes  so  much  augmented,  that  it  becomes  solidified  in 
the  vessels  during  life,  and  the  resulting  masses  are  asserted  to  have  occa- 
sionally taken  on  an  independent  organization.  The  formation  of  clots  in 
the  blood,  in  consequence  of  an  excess  or  morbid  state  of  the  fibrin,  or  from 
other  cause,  has  recently  attracted  attention,  not  only  as  a  canse  of  death 
by  interference  with  the  actions  of  the  hdart,  but  also  as  a  not  unfrequent 
source  of  disease  in  varions  organs,  as  the  lungs,  brain,  &c.,  through  the  con- 
veyance of  fragments  of  the  clot,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  into  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  these  vessels.  This  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  with  its  effects,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  spe- 
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cial  disease,  which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cohesive  affinity  of  the  particles  of  the  fibrin  is  frequently  mnch  diminished, 
or  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  the  blood  when  taken  Arom  the  body,  or  ex- 
amined in  the  vessels  after  death,  is  found  to  coagulate  but  feebly,  and  some- 
times to  be  incapable  of  coagulation  altogether.  We  find  this  condition  in 
some  cases  of  purpura,  not  to  speak  of  malignant  fevers,  and  certain  cases 
of  poisoning,  in  which  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  blood  is  wholly  or  in 
part  derived  from  without.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  fibrin  undergoes, 
through  the  direct  agency  of  deleterious  substances  absorbed,  especially  the 
sanies  from  unhealthy  ulcers,  abscesses,  Ac,  another  modification,  appre* 
ciable  only  in  its  results,  by  which  its  vital  force  is  impaired,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered incapable,  when  thrown  out  of  the  blood-vessels,  of  becoming  duly 
organized,  so  that  it  is  degraded  into  pus,  or  other  morbid  product.  Cases 
are  on  record  in  which  air  has  been  evolved  from  the  diseased  blood  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cause  death  by  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  heart*  If 
it  be  admitted  that  the  blood  may  thus  become  deranged  through  influences 
operating  directly  upon  itself,  the  inference  cannot  be  avoided  that  diseases 
may  have  their  essential  seat  in  that  fluid,  even  though  the  symptoms  may 
also  indicate  great  derangement  of  the  solids ;  for  the  blood  is  so  essentiid 
both  as  an  excitant  and  nutritive  agent  to  all  the  functions  and  tissues,  that 
they  must  all  feel  its  deficiencies,  and  express  that  feeling  in  various  morbid 
phenomena.  Purpura  and  scurvy  are  now  generally  believed  to  have  their 
seat  primarily  and  essentially  in  the  blood;  aud  the  present  tendency  of 
medical  opinion  is  to  include  in  the  same  category  all  febrile  affections  de- 
pendent on  an  absorbed  poison,  whether  malarial  or  contagious,  as  typhus 
fever,  yellow  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  &c.  But 
there  is  some  danger  that,  in  the  reaction  from  the  old  exclusive  solidism,  we 
may  go  too  far,  and,  with  our  attention  engrossed  by  the  diseased  state  of  the 
blood,  may  overlook  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  very  agents  which  are  thus 
changing  the  blood,  have  probably  an  equal  power  to  act  deleteriously  on 
all  the  tissues  with  which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact,  and  that  the 
circulating  fluid,  instead  of  being  the  special  seat  of  the  disease,  merely  par- 
ticipates in  the  universal  derangement. 

The  blood,  and  the  solids  through  which  it  circulates,  are  so  intimately 
related,  their  mutual  reactions  are  so  constant  and  essential,  that  any  dis- 
order in  one  can  scarcely  exist  without  some  change  in  the  other,  and,  in 
every  case  of  extensive  disease,  it  may  be  very  confidently  asserted  that  both 
are  more  or  less  involved.  Numerous  experiments  have  established,  that 
blood  taken  from  a  diseased  animal,  and  injected  into  the  veins  of  another  in 
health,  often  produces  the  most  fatal  consequences;  though  the  same  oper- 
ation, performed  with  the  blood  of  a  healthy  animal,  may  be  followed  by  no 
serious  results ;  thus  proving  that  the  blood  participates  in  the  disease  of  the 
solids.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  morbid  impressions  are  simul- 
taneously made  upon  both.  In  many  others,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  in 
which  of  the  two  the  disease  has  its  original  seat.  There  are  often  chains 
of  morbid  actions  of  which  each  link  constitutes  a  disease.  Thus,  some  part 
of  the  body  may  be  affected  with  extensive  mortification,  the  putrid  results 
of  which  may  be  absorbed  into  and  contaminate  the  blood,  which  may  then 
operate  upon  the  system  at  large,  producing  a  state  of  things  analogous  to 
typhus  fever.     Here  the  distinct  links  are,  first,  the  mortification,  secondly, 

*  Two  cases  of  this  kind  have  recently  been  reported  by  Dr.  0.  Class,  of  Stuttgard, 
Germany,  who  has  also  collected  eleven  others  upon  record,  in  all  of  which  air  appears 
to  hare  been  produced  suddenly  in  the  blood,  and  to  hare  caused  death  by  the  disten- 
sion of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  In  most  of  the  oases  there  was  coexistent  disease 
•f  » low  oharaoter.  (See  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rtv.,  Am.  ed.,  Oot.  1864,  p.  284.) 
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the  diseased  blood,  and  thirdly,  the  typhoid  condition;  and  whether  the 
fluids  or  the  solids  be  considered  as  essentially  the  seat  of  the  morbid  action, 
depends  npon  the  point  in  its  progress  to  which  the  attention  is  directed.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is  to  the  solids  that  attention  is  chiefly  directed, 
because  in  them  the  alterations  are  more  within  the  scope  of  observation, 
and  from  their  nature  are  more  susceptible  of  investigation.  The  structure 
of  the. solids,  moreover,  is  vastly  more  diversified,  and  consequently  their 
derangement  involves  a  much  greater  variety  of  morbid  action.  The  con- 
sideration that,  while  in  the  blood,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  are  only  two  or 
liiree  organized  constituents,  while  those  of  the  various  solid  tissues'are  very 
numerous,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  any  morbific  agent 
entering  the  circulation  would  be  much  more  likely  to  find,  among  the  numer- 
ous solid  tissues,  some  one  susceptible  to  its  deranging  influence,  than  among 
the  few  vital  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  that  consequently  the  greater 
number  of  diseases  thus  originating  must  be  in  the  solids.  Besides,  the  mor- 
bid states  of  the  blood  are  yet  little  understood,  and  are  perhaps  incapable 
of  being  fully  investigated  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge.  From 
all  these  causes  it  happens  that,  in  a  treatise  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
condition  of  the  blood  is  comparatively  but  seldom  brought  into  view  in  its 
relation  either  to  pathology  or  therapeutics.  Still,  no  physician  can  do  full 
justice  to  his  patients,  or  contribute  his  due  share  to  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cal science,  who  does  not  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  important  part  played 
by  that  fluid,  and  its  all-pervading  influence  as  well  in  disease  as  in  health. 


SECTION  n. 

DISEASE  0¥  THE  S0LID& 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  from  the  title  here  given,  that  all  the  forms  of 
disease  treated  of  under  this  head  are  considered  as  having  their  seat  exclu- 
sively in  the  solids.  The  object  is  only  to  convey  the  idea,  that  it  is  in  this 
situation  that  they  display  their  characteristic  phenomena.  They  may  be 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  one  embracing  those  which  proceed  directly  from 
purely  mechanical  or  chemical  causes,  the  other,  those  which  result  from 
some  agency  exerted  upon  the  vital  properties. 

SUBSECTION  L 

DI8BA8K8   FROM   MECHANICAL  OB  CHEMICAL  CAUSES. 

It  is  only  the  immediate  effects  of  such  causes  that  belong  to  this  division. 
The  secondary  effects  are  consequent  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  functions 
produced  by  the  injury  already  received,  and  belong,  therefore,  properly  to 
liie  second  division.  Thus,  by  means  of  external  force,  the  flesh  is  lacerated, 
or  a  bone  is  broken,  in  the  living  exactly  as  in  the  dead  body ;  and  the  re- 
sulting wound  or  fracture  is  a  mere  mechanical  effect;  but  the  inflammation 
and  fever  which  follow  the  injury  are  exclusively  vital  phenomena,  and  obe- 
dient to  vital  laws.  Most  of  the  affections  belonging  to  this  section  fall 
within  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  others  are  so  connected  with  the  vital 
derangements  to  which  they  give  rise,  that  they  cannot  be  separately  con- 
sidered with  advantage.  Little  more,  therefore,  need  here  be  done  than  to 
arrange  them  under  heads  corresponding  with  their  causes,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent may  have  a  general  view  of  the  whole  in  a  regular  order. 

1.  First  in  the  series  may  be  mentioned  the  effects  of  external  violence ;  as 
contusions,  wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations.     These  are  purely  mechan- 
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ical,  and  beloDg  to  the  proTince  of  the  surgeon;  thoagh  their  conseqaences 
often  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  and  will  be  treated  of  elsewhere. 

2.  Analogous  to  the  preceding  are  the  effects  of  certain  chemical  agents, 
so  powerful  as  to  produce  immediate  disorganization  of  the  parts  to  which 
thej  are  applied.  They  act  either  by  so  strong  an  affinity  for  one  or  more 
of  the  principles  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  part  as  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  its  vitality,  or  by  an  influence  which  brings  latent  affinities 
existing  between  these  principles  into  energetic  action,  and  thereby  produces 
new  combinations  entirely  subversive  of  organization.  Corrosive  or  caustic 
substances  act  in  the  former  manner;-  intense  heat  in  the  latter.  If  caustic 
substances,  however,  be  applied  in  a  certain  state  of  dilution,  or  if  heat  be 
applied  in  a  moderate  degree,  they  will  not  then  operate  as  chemical  agents. 
Their  affinities,  or  those  which  they  call  into  play,  are  not  sufficiently  ener- 
getic  to  overcome  the  vital  resistance.  They  operate  merely  as  irritants  or 
stimulants ;  and  their  effects  must  be  ranked  with  those  of  other  causes  act- 
ing on  the  vital  properties.  Even  a  caustic  effect,  so  far  as  this  term  refers 
merely  to  the  death  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  may  result  from  such  an  in- 
fluence, altogether  independently  of  chemical  laws.  A  part  may  be  stimu- 
lated beyond  its  powers,  and  may  thus  lose  its  life  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive excitement.  Substances  are  capable  of  producing  this  effect  which  ex- 
hibit no  action  upon  the  dead  body.  Such  results  do  not  belong  to  this 
section,  which  embraces  only  the  direct  effects  of  a  purely  chemical  influence, 
such  as  would  also  be  experienced  upon  the  application  of  the  agent  to  the 
body  after  death. 

3.  Next  in  order  are  the  effects  of  gravitation.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  all  the  liquids  have  a  tendency  to  settle  into  the  most  depend- 
ent part  The  vital  forces  which  maintain  the  circulation,  and  keep  up  a 
degree  of  contraction  in  all  the  living  tissues,  are  sufficient  in  health  to 
counteract  any  degree  of  this  influence  to  which  the  system  is  ordinarily  ex- 
posed. But,  when  excessive,  it  is  capable  of  producing  local  derangements 
even  in  a  state  of  general  health.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  long  standing, 
the  blood  accumulates  in  the  feet  and  legs  beyond  the  fatigued  power  of  the 
circulation  to  remove  it,  and  the  result  is  a  varicose  distension  of  the  veins. 
Thus,  also,  the  liquid  which  is  everywhere  moderately  secreted  by  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  but  which  is  ordinarily  absorbed  as  fast  as  secreted,  has,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  a  tendency  to  subside  into  the  lower  extremities,  where  it 
accumulates  faster  than  it  can  be  removed  by  absorption,  and  an  edematous 
condition  of  the  feet  and  legs  results.  Hence  the  varicose  veins  and  swollen 
extremities  to  which  soldiers  on  long  and  hurried  marches,  and  other  persons 
constantly  on  their  feet,  are  liable. 

These  effects  are  much  more  striking  when  the  force  of  the  circulation  and 
the  organic  contractility  are  morbidly  feeble.  Swelling  of  the  legs  often 
takes  place  under  such  circumstances,  even  though  the  patient  may  not  be 
more  frequently  than  is  usual  in  the  erect  posture ;  and  the  effect  is  of  course 
greatly  increased  by  an  increase  of  the  cause.  Andral  ascribes  to  this  cause 
the  mortification  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  extremities  of  very  old  people. 
The  forces  which  move  the  blood  are  too  feeble  to  overcome  the  influence  of 
gravitation ;  the  blood,  therefore,  stagnates,  and  the  death  of  the  part  follows.  , 

4.  The  immediate  consequences  of  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  course 
of  the  circulating  fluids  are  also  among  the  diseases  belonging  to  this  section. 
When  the  venous  trunks  are  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  cougestion  takes 
place  in  the  part  from  which  the  vessels  emptying  into  these  trunks  proceed; 
effusion  of  blood,  or  of  serous  fluid  results  from  the  distended  state  of  the 
capillaries ;  the  functions  of  the  part  are  impaired  or  wholly  deranged  ;  and, 
if  the  obstruction  be  complete  or  nearly  so,  mortification  occurs  asa necessary 
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eonseqaence  of  the  want  of  those  properties  in  the  retained  blood  which  are 
essential  to  the  support  of  all  the  rital  actions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  arteir 
be  obstmcted,  the  part  in  which  it  ramifies  languishes  from  the  want  of  blood, 
and  may  perish  from  the  same  canse,  if  the  caliber  of  the  yessels  be  quite  ob- 
literated, and  the  blood  be  unable  to  find  its  way  through  the  anastomosing 
branches.  Obstruction  of  the  absorbents  gives  rise  to  tumefaction,  partly  from 
the  distended  state  of  the  vessels  themselves  behind  the  part  affected,  partly 
firom  the  accumulation  of  effused  fluid  consequent  upon  deficient  absorption. 
The  obstructing  cause  is  often  such  as  to  affect  more  than  one  of  these  sets 
of  vessels,  and  the  results  are  modified  accordingly. 

The  causes  of  obstruction  may  be  external,  as  ligatures  around  the  limbs 
or  neck,  tight  lacing,  and  pressure  either  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  from 
some  extraneous  source ;  or  they  may  be  internal,  as  tumours,  enlarged  or 
indurated  glands,  aneurisms,  the  impregnated  uterus,  diseased  contractions  or 
thickening  of  ^the  coats  of  the  vessels,  or  the  presence  of  coagulated  blood  or 
fibrin  within  their  caliber. 

Obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  consequent  congestions,  may 
arise  also  from  a  loss  of  due  proportion  between  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  from  contraction  or  insufficiency  of  the  valves ;  but  this  subject  will  be 
fully  considered  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  heart 

Any  impediment  to  the  capillary  circulation,  in  organs  supplied  by  the 
ramification  of  large  vessels  conveying  venous  blood,  must  prove  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  and  consequently  a  cause  of  congestion 
in  those  parts  of  the  body  from  which  they  proceed.  Thus,  if  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver,  whether  from  constriction  produced  by  irritation,  from  debility, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  cease  to  convey  the  blood  through  this  organ  with 
the  usual  rapidity,  the  portal  vein  becomes  necessarily  distended,  and  conges- 
tion takes  place  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  all  those  parts  the  veins  of  which 
empty  into  that  great  trunk.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  similar  impediment 
suddenly  produced  in  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  lungs,  as  in  the  instance 
of  death  from  asphyxia,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  consequently  the  general  venous  system  become  congested,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  bloated  and  livid  countenance,  the  prominent  eyes,  and  the  whole  surface 
injected  with  dark  blood,  giving  the  skin  a  mottled  appearance. 

5.  Obstructions  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  glands,  or  other  passages  in- 
tended for  the  escape  of  secreted  fluids,  g^ve  rise  to  a  series  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, which,  in  their  first  step  at  least,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
mechanical  affections.  The  fluid,  of  which  the  outlet  is  closed,  accumulates 
in  the  tubes  or  receptacles  behind  the  point  of  obstruction,  producing  disten- 
sion, which  is  in  some  instances  enormous,  and  which,  unless  relieved,  results 
in  a  rupture  of  the  coats,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal  effusion  of  the  liquid 
into  neighbouring  parts.  Another  result  is  either  a  re*entrance  into  the 
circulation,  by  means  of  absorption,  of  the  secreted  fluid  or  some  of  its  con- 
stituents, or  the  retention  in  the  circulation  of  principles  which  would  other- 
wise be  thrown  off  by  secretion;  this  process  being  arrested  by  the  pressure 
of  the  accumulated  fluid.  As  some  of  these  principles  are  noxious  when 
existing  in  excess  in  the  blood,  very  serious  effects  are  occasionally  pro- 
duced. Thus,  when  the  duct  which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestines  is 
closed,  this  liquid  necessarily  accumulates  behind  the  point  of  closure,  and 
there  is  danger  of  rupture  of  the  ducts  or  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  of  fatal 
effusion  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  colouring  matter  and  probably 
other  principles  of  the  bile  may  be  absorbed ;  and,  as  the  secretory  action 
of  the  liver  is  restrained  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the 
ducts,  the  bilious  matter  ceases  to  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  usual,  and 
consequently,  from  this  cause  also,  becomes  redundant  in  the  blood.    Here 
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it  acts  as  a  poison,  prodadng  yarious  morbid  sensations,  which  are  partially 
relieved  by  the  escape  of  the  offending  cause  by  different  emnnctories,  as  by 
the  skin  and  kidneys,  giving  rise  to  janndice.  A  similar  train  of  conse- 
quences follows  an  obstruction  of  the  nreters.  , 

The  causes  of  such  obstruction  may  be  external  to  the  tubes,  as  indurated 
tomours  in  neighbouring  parts;  or  they  may  consist  in  an  altered  state  of  the 
coats  of  the  tubes,  as  thickening  or  spasmodic  contraction ;  or,  finally,  they 
may  be  within  the  cavity  of  the  tubes,  as  calculous  concretions,  or  viscid  and 
impacted  secretions. 

6.  Lastly,  under  the  head  of  mechanical  affections,  may  be  enumerated 
some  of  the  imntediate  consequences  of  obstruction  in  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages and  alimentary  canal;  as  suffocation  from  a  foreign  body  either  in  the 
larynx,  or  in  the  oesophagus  pressing  upon  the  trachea;  inability  to  swallow 
from  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  from  a  foreign  body  in  that  tube,  or  from 
pressure  made  upon  it  by  a  tumour;  and  stoppage  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  from  stricture,  intnssusceptio,  strangulated  hernia,  or 
accumulated  and  hardened  feces.  But  in  these  and  similar  cases,  the  me- 
chanical results  are  so  intermingled  with  vital  derangements,  or  so  imme* 
diately  followed  by  them,  and  the  latter  are  so  much  the  more  important, 
that  the  cases  are  most  advantageously  treated  of  in  connection  with  these 
derangements. 

SUBSECTION  11. 

DI8SA81  FROM  INFLUKNCES   UPON   THE  VITAL  PKOPEBTIBS. 

All  living  parts  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  excitability,  or  in  other 
words  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  and  maintained  in  action  by  the 
influence  of  certain  agents  either  internal  or  external.  The  excitation  thus 
produced  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  is  susceptible  of  con- 
siderable variation  in  degree  or  extent,  without  exceeding  or  falling  short  of 
the  limits  of  health. 

But,  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes,  this  excitation  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  so  as  to  occasion  uneasiness  to  the  individual,  and  interfere 
with  the  due  performance  of  the  functions.  Even  under  these  circumstances, 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  the  light  of  disease,  if  the  variation  from  the 
due  standard  be  of  very  brief  duration.  Thus,  heat  and  cold,  in  the  ordinary 
changes  of  the  seasons,  often  produce  painful  impressions,  the  former  with  an 
augmented,  the  latter  with  a  diminished  action  of  the  part  affected  ;  but,  if 
these  impressions  disappear  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  cause,  leaving 
no  permanent  derangement,  they  do  not  constitute  disease.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  say  where  precisely,  in  the  advance  or  retrocession  of  excitation, 
health  ends  and  disease  commences. 

The  morbid  excitation  may  be  such  as  to  affect  only  the  function  of  the 
part  or  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  it,  or  it  may  be  attended  with  a  change 
of  structure.  Some  pathologists  have,  indeed,  denied  the  existence,  in  any 
case,  of  functional  without  organic  change.  But,  certainly,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  part  may  act  in  one  way  or  another;  that  the  heart,  for  example, 
may  beat  more  or  less  frequently;  that  more  or  less  liquid  may  separate 
from  the  blood ;  that  a  more  or  less  rapid  nutrition  may  take  place,  without 
alteration  of  structure.  Whether,  therefore,  in  all  such  cases,  (here  is  or  is 
not  organic  change,  must  rest  upon  observation ;  and  we  every  day  witness 
instances  of  disease  in  which  no  such  change  is  discoverable;  as  in  the 
various  neuralgic  affections.  As  we  cannot  draw  the  line  precisely  between 
health  and  disease,  neither  can  we  determine  always  where  functional  dis- 
order ends  and  organic  k)egin8.    The  latter  is  usually  preceded  by  the  for- 
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mer;  and,  as  a  general  nile,  fanctional  disorder  long  continned  ends  in 
stmctnral  lesion.* 

But  all  disorder  is  bj  no  means  the  conseqnence  of  augmented  action.  A 
depression  of  action  below  the  standard  of  health  is  equally  a  morbid  state. 
This  may  arise  directly  from  the  application  of  sedative  agents,  or  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  or  indirectly  in  consequence  of 
certain  physiological  laws,  to  be  explained  in  another  place.  It  may  be  only 
functional,  or  may  be  attended  with  organic  change,  and  result  even  in  the 
death  of  the  part  affected. 

In  the  case  both  of  morbid  exaltation  and  morbid  reduction  of  the  vital 
actions,  the  excitation  and  depression  may  be  in  the  line  of  health,  though 
above  or  below  it;  or  they  may  deviate  Arom  this  line,  and  present  peculiar 
characters  independent  altogether  of  mere  difference  in  degree.  This  has 
been  denied  by  certain  pathologists,  who  maintain  that  all  disease  is  a  mere 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  actions  of  health,  and  that  one  disease 
differs  from  another  only  in  degree  or  locality.  But  the  instances  are  so 
numerous  in  which  affections,  occupying  the  same  structure,  present  charac« 
ters  entirely  different,  independently,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  grade  of  action, 
or  even  of  peculiarities  in  the  organization  of  the  part  affected,  that  the  posi- 
tion above  stated  must  be  held  true,  unless  the  phenomena  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  other  than  they  seem.  To  adduce  only  a  single  example ;  a 
gland  in  the  groin  may  become  the  seat  of  different  diseases,  one  of  which 
shall  result  in  the  production  of  healthy  pus,  followed  by  speedy  restoration 
to  health,  as  common  inflammation ;  a  second,  in  the  generation  of  a  peculiar 
virus,  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  another,  as  syphilis;  a  third, 
in  the  deposition  of  a  cheesy  matter,  with  slow  suppuration  and  very  linger- 
ing recovery,  as  scrofula ;  a  fourth,  in  characteristic  degeneration  of  structure, 
utterly  different  from  anything  seen  in  health,  or  in  other  forms  of  disease, 
as  cancer.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  these  and 
numerous  other  diversities,  upon  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  morbid  action ; 
aud  the  beauty  or  simplicity  of  a  theory  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  admitting 
its  validity,  in  opposition  to  the  evidences  of  the  senses. 

There  are,  moreover,  diseased  conditions,  which  are  not  in  themselves 
necessarily  connected  with  an  elevation  or  depression  of  the  vital  actions, 
but  exhibit  a  complete  change  or  perversion  of  them,  and  the  substitution  of 
others  entirely  different,  as  if  belonging  to  a  new  order  of  parts. 

On  each  of  the  morbid  states  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  remarks,  I  shall 
offer  some  general  observations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetitions  which  might 
otherwise  be  necessary  in  describiug  the  various  diseases  of  which  they  are 
the  constituents.  It  is  essential  that  they  should  receive  specific  names,  so  as 
to  spare  continual  circumlocution.  I  shall  employ  in  general  well-known  and 
accepted  terms.  Should  the  meaning  here  attached  to  them  differ  in  any 
respect  from  their  ordinary  acceptation,  I  shall  at  least  endeavour  to  make 
their  use  in  this  work  correspond  with  the  explanation  given  in  the  outset. 

*  The  author  does  not  deny  that  erery  act  of  every  part  of  the  liTing  body  is  accom- 
panied, as  essential  to  its  performance,  with  some  molecular  change,  though  this  is 
not  positively  proven,  and  is  perhaps  insusceptible  of  proof;  yet  such  change  may 
certainly  take  place  without  any  alteration  of  the  organisation.  If  one  molecule,  or 
granule,  or  cell  disappears,  and  is  replaced  bj  another  exactly  similar,  the  state  of  the 
organ  remains  the  same;  there  has  been  performance  of  function  without  change  of 
structure.  Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  alternate  destruction  and  repair  may  go 
on  more  rapidly  than  is  consistent  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  function;  the  structure 
of  the  part  remaining  unaffected,  and  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
morbid  process.  For  convenience,  we  may  consider  organic  derangement  as  com- 
mencing when  the  changes  of  structure  are  such  as  to  be  discoverable  by  the  senses, 
and  whatever  falls  short  of  this  to  be  AinctionaL  {NoU  to  the  third  idUion,) 
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That  coDditioD  of  saper-ezcitation  in  which  the  fbnctioDB  are  morbidly  de- 
ranged, without  obvions  organic  change,  is  called  irritation.  When  the 
excitation  is  marked  by  peculiar  characters,  distinguishing  it  from  the  ordi- 
nary Jesuits  of  over-stimulation,  it  is  designated  as  a  specific  irritation.  The 
term  irritation  is  also  employed,  even  when  organic  changes  take  place,  pro- 
Tided  they  fall  short  of  that  peculiar  condition,  usually  marked  by  redness, 
heat,  pain,  and  tumefaction,  which  is  denominated  infiammation.  When 
this  condition  occurs,  the  irritation  is  considered  as  merged  in  it,  and  the 
term  is  abandoned.  Inflammation  may  also  be  marked,  like  the  lower  grad 
of  excitation,  by  peculiar  characters,  materially  differing  from  those  which  it 
presents  in  its  ordinary  form.  Such  deviations  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  specific  inflammations.  It  is  impossible  in  all  cases  to  designate  the 
precise  boundary  between  irritation  and  inflammation.  The  lower  grades  of 
the  former  and  the  higher  grades  of  the  latter  are  very  clearly  marked ;  but 
they  run  together  in  the  interval.  They  are  merely  the  two  different  ends  of 
the  same  line  of  excitation. 

That  morbid  condition  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  reduced  below  the 
healthy  standard  is  called  depression.  It  differs  from  debility,  which  implies 
a  loss  or  diminution  of  vital  power;  while,  in  the  case  of  depression,  this 
power«may  be  undiminished,  though  temporarily  restrained.  It  may  consist 
in  a  simple  reduction  of  the  vital  actions,  or  may  be  accompanied  by  pecu- 
liarities arising  from  the  operation  of  peculiar  causes,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  denominated  specific  depression.  It  may,  moreover,  be  purely  functional, 
or  attended  with  organic  changes.  In  the  latter  case,  its  lowest  grade  is 
mortification  or  gangrene. 

Diseased  conditions  which  are  entirely  peculiar,  without  essential  connection 
with  either  irritation  or  depression,  are  designated  by  special  names,  which  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  when  the  diseases  themselves  are  considered. 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  several  morbid  states  above  indicated ; 
viz.,  irritation,  inflammation,  and  depression,  with  their  general  causes,,  laws, 
and  effects.  As  one  of  the  attendants  upon  these  morbid  states,  and  deserv- 
ing of  notice  from  its  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  for  the  great  importance 
attached  to  it  by  modern  pathologists,  I  shall  next  consider  the  subject  of 
congestion.  The  next  general  topic  will  be  fever,  which,  though  not  ele- 
mentary, is  a  most  important  constituent  of  numerous  diseases,  and,  as  it  is 
perhaps  incapable  of  analysis,  may  be  advantageously  considered  among  the 
simpler  forms.  Lastly,  I  shall  treat,  in  a  general  way,  of  those  peculiar 
morbid  states,  in  which  there  is  a  total  change  of  the  vital  actions,  and  the 
production  of  new  deposits  or  structures,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  pheno- 
mena peculiar  to  each  of  the  states  in  question.  Such  are  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, melanosis;  and  cancer.  Under  these  several  heads,  may  be  included 
all  the  constituent  forms  of  disease,  with  the  exception  of  certain  morbid 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  system  independent  of  deranged  action,  such  as 
excess  of  the  sthenic  condition,  debility,  and  excess  or  deficiency  of  excita- 
bility, which,  however,  may  be  incidentally  considered  in  connection  with 
their  attendant  disorder  of  function. 


Article  I. 

IRRITATION. 

Causes,  Propagation,  Transfer,  &c,  of  Irritation, — Any  morbid  excite- 
ment of  the  vital  actions  not  amounting  to  inflammation  is  denominated  irri- 
tation.    This  may  result  directly  from  an  excess  of  the  ordinary  agents  neces- 
YOL.  I.  2 
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sarj  for  tbe  support  of  health,  snch  as  food,  driDk,  air,  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity ;  from  the  action  of  snbstaoces  haying  acrid  or  stimulant  properties, 
whether  extraneous  to  the  body,  as  yarions  medicines  and  poisons,  or  pro- 
duced within  it,  as  acrid  secretions,  healthy  secretions  too  long  retained, 
products  of  chemical  changes,  parasitic  animals,  eyen  the  blood  itself  if  too 
abundant  or  of  altered  qualities ;  from  excessiye  or  peryerted  mental  action ; 
and  from  yarions  unknown  causes,  the  existence  of  which  is  inferred  from 
their  apparent  effects,  as  miasmata,  contagion,  and  epidemic  influence. 

Irritation  may  also  result  indirectly,  through  certain  physiological  laws, 
which  determine  this  condition  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  other  ante- 
cedent conditions. 

The  system  appears  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  excitability.  If  this 
be  called  into  excessiye  action,  it  is  exhausted  in  proportion  to  the  excess, 
and  there  is  necessity  for  subsequent  repose  in  order  that  it  may  be  recruited. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  diminution  of  the  wonted  stimuli,  or  by  the  action 
of  directly  depressing  agents,  it  is  allowed  to  rest,  or  is  restrained,  it  is 
afterwards,  upon  the  remoyal  of  the  cause,  proportionably  augmented ;  and 
the  amount  of  excitant  agency,  necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
the  support  of  health,  becomes  now  the  cause  of  excessiye  and  perhaps  mor- 
bid action.  Hence,  depressing  causes,  if  of  temporary  duration,  indirectly 
produce  irritation  by  the  reaction  which  results.  This  is  probably  true  of 
the  whole  system,  though  the  fact  is  denied  by  some  pathologists.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  system.  A  familiar  illu9tration  is 
offered  in  the  irritation  which  frequently  takes  place  in  the  hand,  preyionsly 
exposed  to  seyere  cold,  upon  entering  a  warm  apartment.  A  degree  of  heat 
which  was  before  only  sufficient  to  sustain  the  natural  condition  of  the  part, 
now  that  the  excitability  has  accumulated  through  the  jsiedatiye  agency  of  the 
cold,  becomes  capable  of  producing  an  unhealthy  excess  of  action.  This 
principle  is  yery  important,  and  of  yery  frequent  applicability  in  the  explana- 
tion of  morbid  phenomena. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  irritation  may  result  indirectly  from 
depressing  causes.  In  the  mode  just  described,  the  irritation  occupies  the 
precise  seat  of  the  antecedent  depression,  and  succeeds  it;  in  that  now  alluded 
to,  it  occurs  in  other  organs,  and  is  coexistent  with  the  depression.  When 
the  healthy  actions  of  a  portion  of  the  frame  are  reduced,  the  neryous  energy 
and  circulating  fluid,  being  diminished  in  that  part,  necessarily  accumulate 
elsewhere ;  and,  if  the  cause  continue  to  operate,  a  morbid  excess  of  action, 
in  other  words,  an  irritation  in  some  other  part  or  organ  is  the  consequence. 
This  results  in  part  from  a  mere  change  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
throwing  an  undue  portion  of  blood,  which  is  itself  a  powerfully  stimulating 
agent,  upon  a  particular  organ;  but  probably  in  part  also  from  the  operation 
of  that  physiological  law  by  which  the  system,  possessing  a  certain  amount 
of  excitability,  experiences  a  temporary  increase  of  this  property  in  certain 
parts,  when  its  exercise  is  restrained  in  others.  Thus  we  haye,  at  the  same 
time,  an  increase  of  the  excitability  and  of  the  exciting  agent  in  the  same 
portion  of  the  body,  and  irritation  necessarily  follows.  This  is  an  abundant 
source  of  disease.  Many  of  the  cases  of  internal  irritation,  haying  their 
origin  in  the  external  application  of  cold,  may  be  considered  as  illustrations 
of  the  principle  here  stated.  The  blood,  leaying  the  cutaneous  capillaries, 
seeks  certain  inner  parts  of  the  body,  which  haye  at  the  same  time  acquired 
increased  susceptibility  to  its  stimulant  action  by  the  repression  of  the  natu- 
ral excitability  of  the  surface ;  and  irritation  is  established  in  some  one  of 
the  organs  most  predisposed  to  that  condition. 

Another  fhiitful  source  of  irritation  in  particular  parts  is  its  preyious 
existence  in  other  parts,  with  which  the  first  are  sympathetically  connected. 
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An  portions  of  the  syBtem  are  so  boand  together  by  a  chain  of  sympathies, 
that  a  strong  impression  can  scarcely  be  made  on  any  one  portion,  withont 
Tibrating  throngh  the  Tdiole.  Bnt  each  particular  part  or  organ  is  more 
closely  associated  in  this  way  with  certain  parts  or  organs,  which,  therefore, 
more  strongly  feel  its  disturbances,  and  are  more  easily  brought  into  sympa- 
thetic irritation  than  others ;  that  one  of  the  associated  organs,  which  is  from 
other  causes  most  predisposed  to  the  affection,  being  attacked,  in  preference 
to  the  remainder,  with  the  secondary  irritation. 

Continuity  of  parts  of  similar  structure  is  most  favourable  to  the  rapid 
propagation  of  irritation.  Thus,  if  one  point  in  a  serous  or  mucous  mem* 
brane  or  of  the  skin  becomes  irritated,  the  disorder  often  spreads  rapidly 
from  that  point,  involving  a  large  portion  of  the  tissues  affected  before  it 
ceases  to  advance.  If  an  absorbent  radicle  is  the  seat  of  the  irritation,  it 
often  extends  quickly  along  the  absorbent  to  the  nearest  gland,  while  the 
neighbouring  parts  are  comparatively  little  affected. 

Continuity  even  of  dissimilar  structure  is  also  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
irritation.  An  investing  membrane  frequently  communicates  disordered  action 
to  the  organ  which  it  covers,  and  one  of  the  membranous  coats  of  a  canal  to 
one  or  more  of  the  others.  What  is  more  common,  for  example,  than  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  consequent  on  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ? 

Bnt  parts  often  sympathize  strongly  which  are  distant  from  each  other, 
and  have  no  direct  connection.  This  happens  probably  through  the  instru* 
mentality  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  ganglia.  Instances  of  the 
communication  of  irritation  from  one  organ  to  another  in  this  way  are  almost 
innumerable.  The  stomach  and  heart  are  especially  rich  in  these  sympathetic 
connections,  and  suffer  accordingly.  Thus  gastric  irritation,  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  disorder  of  the  brain,  of  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  of  the  kidneys,  not  to  speak  of  other 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  itself;  while  irritation  of  the  stomach  is,  in 
its  turn,  almost  always  radiated  to  one  or  more  of  these  organs.  The  heart 
may  be  thrown  into  sympathetic  disorder  by  strong  irritation  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  is  frequently  made  to  sympathize  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  the  sufferings  of  any  one  of  its  organs;  and  almost 
every  extensive  disease,  not  resulting  directly  from  contamination  or  altera- 
tion of  the  blood,  is  an  example  of  disorder  propagated  from  one  or  a  few 
points  in  which  it  may  have  originated. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  irritation,  thus  sympathetically  produced, 
becomes  the  prominent  disease ;  that  from  which  it  originated  having  very 
much  diminished,  or  disappeared.  In  this  case,  a  metastctsis,  or  transfer  of 
the  diseased  action,  may  be  said  to  have  occurred  ;  though  this  phenomenon 
is  more  frequently  the  result  of  other  causes ;  as,  first,  of  the  cure  of  a  local 
irritation,  while  the  general  diathesis  in  which  it  may  have  originated  remains, 
and  which  now  throws  its  force  upon  some  other  part,  as  in  the  case  of  gout 
in  the  stomach  succeeding  its  removal  from  the  feet  by  cold  applications ;  and, 
secondly,  of  the  establishment  of  an  irritation  in  a  sound  part  by  some  inde- 
pendent agency,  calling  off  the  irritation  from  its  original  seat,  as  when  gout 
in  the  stomach  is  relieved  by  the  application  of  mustard  to  the  feet. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  diminishing  or  disappearing,  the  original  irritation 
acquires  additional  force  by  reflection  from  the  seat  of  the  secondary  or  sym- 
paUietic  disorder ;  as  when  the  heart,  excited  by  some  local  irritation  to  ex- 
cessive action,  sends  an  increased  current  of  blood  through  the  part  affected, 
and  thus  stimulates  it  more  highly. 

The  facility  with  which  irritation  may  be  produced  depends  much  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  system.     Firm  and  vigorous  health  presents  the 
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greatest  resistance  to  the  action  of  irritant  causes.  When  excitability  is  dis- 
tributed in  JQst  proportion  thronghont  the  frame,  and  each  organ  performs 
its  fnnetion  doly,  the  usual  causes  of  disease,  finding  no  weak  point  to  assail, 
will  often  pass  harmless  by.  Eleration  aboye  and  depression  below  the 
standard  of  health,  equally  provoke  the  attack  of  diseases  of  irritation. 

A  full  plethoric  habit,  in  which  the  blood  is  excessive  in  quantity  and  too 
rich  in  quality,  though  the  complexion  may  be  florid,  the  digestion  good,  the 
nutrition  active,  and  the  other  functions  apparently  in  perfect  order,  is  by  no 
means  an  evidence  of  vigorous  health.  Such  a  habit  is,  indeed,  always  on 
the  borders  of  disease.  The  slightest  irritant  cause  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
latent  tendency  into  action.  The  blood  is  so  stimulating  and  abundant  as  to 
maintain  every  organ  at  its  highest  point  of  action  consistent  with  health ; 
and  a  single  additional  drop  of  excitement  is  sufficient  to  make  the  action 
run  over  into  disease.  When  irritation  is  excited  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  fall  upon  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  apt  very  speedily  to 
rise  into  inflammation,  unless  the  over-excitement  be  quickly  relieved  by 
abundant  secretion,  or  by  hemorrhage.  Thus,  persons  returning  from  a  long 
journey,  in  which  exercise  has  invigorated  their  digestive  and  nutritive  func- 
tions, and  resuming  sedentary  habits,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  inflammatory 
attacics.  During  their  period  of  active  exertion,  the  additional  quantity  of 
rich  blood  supplied  by  the  invigorated  digestion,  is  expended  in  the  support 
of  the  excited  functions,  so  that  the  healthy  balance  is  preserved.  But  when, 
upon  a  return  to  comparative  repose,  the  cause  of  this  additional  expendi- 
ture ceases,  while  the  appetite,  yet  unimpaired,  and  the  digestive  function 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  continue  the  additional  supply,  a  plethoric  state  of  sys- 
tem is  established,  and  the  slightest  spark  is  sufficient  to  light  up  the  flame  of 
high  vascular  irritation,  if  not  of  inflammation. 

A  system  enfeebled  by  depletion,  by  abstinence,  by  imperfect  digestion,  or 
by  any  other  cause,  is  perhaps  not  less  liable  to  disorder  from  over-excite- 
ment ;  but  the  irritation  in  this  case  is  apt  to  take  place  in  a  different  order 
of  parts,  and  to  present  different  phenomena.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
blood-vessels,  and  exhibiting  excessive  vascular  action,  it  is  disposed  to  seat 
itself  in  the  nervous  system,  and  to  take  on  the  form  of  neuralgia,  spasm, 
convulsion,  or  other  nervous  disorder.  The  functions  are  often  very  much 
deranged  without  any  discoverable  organic  affection,  and  with  little  disposi- 
tion to  assume  the  inflammatory  condition.  Even  the  heart  may  be  thrown 
into  tumultuous  movement,  without  alteration  of  its  own  structure,  or  the 
existence  of  any  known  local  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  to  excite  it 
Thus,  the  irritation  of  gout,  which  in  the  plethoric  fixes  upon  the  blood- 
vessels, and  very  generally  ends  in  inflammation,  will,  in  the  debilitated,  often 
exhibit  itself  in  various  harassing  nervous  disorders ;  as  dyspepsia,  spasm  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  asthma,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  and  neu- 
ralgia. Hence,  the  system  when  enfeebled  is  often  said  to  be  in  an  irritable 
staJle,  because  it  is  easily  excited  into  disorder,  and  that  disorder  is  apt  to 
retain  the  form  of  irritation;  while  an  opposite  condition  is  called  inflamma- 
tory, because  any  irritation  excited  almost  always  runs  into  inflammation. 
But,  though  a  state  of  debility  predisposes  especially  to  nervous  derange- 
ment and  functional  irritation,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  indisposes  to  inflammation ;  on  the  contrary,  this  form  of  disease  is  more 
apt  to  occur,  under  such  circumstances,  than  in  perfect  health. 

In  various  diseases,  particular  organs  acquire  increased  irritability,  and 
are  thrown  into  disorder  by  causes  which  would  produce  no  effect  in  health; 
and  parts  which  have  already  been  the  seat  of  irritation  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  subsequent  attacks.  An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  afforded 
in  certain  diseases,  usually  of  a  contagious  and  specific  character,  which  in 
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general  affect  the  haman  subject  bat  once;  snch  as  small-pox,  measles, 
hooping-coQgh,  &o. 

When  an  irritation  has  been  produced,  it  often  continues  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  original  cause  has  ceased  to  act  When  the  system  or  any 
of  its  parts  has  been  throfm  into  agitation,  time  is  required  for  it  to  settle 
down  into  the  calmness  of  health ;  and,  as  with  the  surface  of  the  sea  after 
a  storm,  the  commotion  is  sometimes  greater  after  the  removal  of  the  cause 
than  during  its  action.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  irritation  assumes  a 
permanent  form,  there  is  reason  to  ascribe  its  continuance  to  constitutional 
predisposition. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  writers  that,  as  the  system  possesses  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  excitability,  a  universal  irritation  cannot  exist,  and  that,  even 
admitting  that  an  irritant  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  system,  it  can  affect 
only  a  part.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  system  has  a  limited  amount  of  excitability;  bat  it  is  not  true  that 
the  whole  of  this  excitability  is  called  into  play  in  health.  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that,  by  augmenting  the  stimnlation  applied  to  all  the  organs,  the 
excitability  in  reserve  may  be  bronght  into  action,  and  a  universal  exaltation 
of  the  vital  functions  beyond  the  point  of  health  result.  It  has  been  objected 
to  this  view  that,  as  there  is  only  a  fixed  amount  of  blood,  and  as  an  increased 
supply  of  blood  is  a  necessary  attendant  upon  exaltation  of  function,  a  uni- 
Tersal  irritation  is  impossible,  because,  in  snch  cases,  the  blood  mast  be  held 
eTcrywhere  in  equilibrium,  and  there  could  be  no  accnmulation  in  any  one 
part  But,  thongh  this  is  true  as  to  the  amount  of  blood  in  any  part  at«ny 
given  instant  of  time,  yet  all  the  effects  of  irritation  are  obtained  by  an  in- 
creased rapidity  of  circulation,  which  may  be  universal.  Nor  is  the  evidence 
of  &cts  against  the  opinion  here  advocated.  It  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
proved  that  no  case  of  universal  irritation  has  existed.  But  such  a  case 
cannot  be  of  long  duration.  The  excitability  must  soon  be  exhausted,  and 
the  system  sink  into  a  state  of  indirect  depression.  Nor,  admitting  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  such  cases,  can  they  be  allowed  to  be  common.  It  seldom 
happens  that  a  stimulant  agent  is  applied  to  the  system  universally,  to  which 
the  peculiar  and  various  susceptibilities  of  all  the  organs  will  respond,  so 
that  all  shall  be  excited  to  morbidly  increased  action.  Even  when  the  agent 
is  a  universal  stimulant,  still,  certain  organs  are  much  more  susceptible  to 
its  inflaence  than  others ;  and  these,  being  first  excited  into  a  high  degree  of 
irritation,  occupy  all  the  reserved  excitability,  and  even  call  off  that  of  the 
other  organs  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  reader  them,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, not  only  insusceptible  to  the  stimnlant  impression,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  to  that  also  of  their  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  so  that  they  are  left 
in  a  state  of  depression.  Hence,  the  ordinary  result  of  the  morbid  operation 
of  even  general  stimulants  is  the  establishment  of  irritation  in  one  or  more 
organs  and  depression  in  others;  and  this  is  still  more  common  when  the 
operation  of  the  cause,  as  generally  happens,  is  partial.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  diseases,  therefore,  there  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  opposite  con- 
ditions; though  the  predominance  of  the  irritation,  or  of  the  depression, 
may  give  the  pecaliar  character  of  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  disease  in 
general. 

The  effects  of  irritation  are  often  displayed  in  organs  remote  from  its  real 
seat  This  happens  when  the  disorder  attacks  a  tissue  or  order  of  parts, 
upon  the  due  action  of  which  other  parts  depend  for  the  ability  to  perform 
their  peculiar  functions.  Thus,  sensibility,  muscular  motion,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  secretion,  depend  upon  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence  from 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  nervous  ganglia.  Irritation,  therefore,  in  either 
of  these  structures,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  which  convey  their  influ- 
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eoce,  maj  prodnce  great  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  functions  allnded  to 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  even  the  most  remote.  Hence,  paralytic,  spasmodic, 
and  convulsive  affections,  and  innumerable  derangements  in  the  secretory 
functions,  often  depend  exclusively  upon  disease  in  the  nervous  centres. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  each  particular  function,  dependent  upon  nerv- 
ous influence,  receives  its  supply  through  nervous  cords  or  fibrils  devoted 
exclusively  to  itself,  and  connecting  it  with  some  particular  nervous  centre; 
in  other  words,  with  some  portion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  some  one 
of  the  ganglia,  which  presides  especially  over  it 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  nerves  of  special 
sensibility  are  distinct  from  those  of  general  sensibility,  as  in  the  organs  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell;  and  the  fact  is  now  believed  to  be  true  also  in 
regard  to  taste.  The  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  cold  benumbs  the  sense 
of  touch  in  the  hand,  while  the  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  so  far  from 
suffering  diminution,  is  in  reality  augmented,  and  the  fact  also  that,  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  system,  the  touch  is  often  exceedingly  acute,  while  the 
sensibility  to  painful  impressions  is  so  far  lost  that  needles  may  be  run  into 
the  hand,  or  a  tooth  extracted,  without  apparent  consciousness,*  render  the 
inference  highly  probable,  that  the  nerves  of  toach  are  also  distinct  from 
those  of  general  sensibility. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bell,  Magendie,  and  others,  that  sensibility 
and  the  power  of  motion  depend,  in  many  instances,  upon  distinct  nerves, 
though  they  may  be  connected  in  the  same  sheath ;  and  analogy,  as  well  as 
the  phenomena  both  of  health  and  disease,  justifies  us  in  assuming  the  fact 
to  be  universal.  But  we  may  go  further,  and  infer  that  each  distinct  part, 
in  an  association  of  parts  devoted  to  the  same  office,  has  distinct  nervous 
fibrils,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  source  of  its  power;  that  each 
muscle,  for  example,  is  thus  provided;  as  we  cannot  well  otherwise  conceive 
how  the  will  could  communicate  with  any  particular  muscle,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  rest  We  are  thus  provided  with  the  means  of  explaining  numerous 
morbid  phenomena,  and  conducted  to  a  rational  mode  of  treatment.  Almost 
every  variety  of  functional  derangement,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body, 
may  have  an  origin  in  irritation  of  a  single  point  in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
nervous  ganglia,  or  the  nerves  connecting  these  organs  with  the  seat  of  the 
function ;  and  remedies  addressed  to  the  real  seat  of  the  disease  may  speedily 
relieve  it,  while,  if  confined  to  the  apparent  seat,  they  can  be  of  no  advantage. 
The  importance  to  the  physician  of  bearing  in  mind  the  general  truths 
inculcated  in  this  section  is  incalculable. 

FhenamenOf  Effects,  dc,  of  Irritation, — The  first  observable  phenomenon, 
in  the  lower  grades  of  irritation,  is  an  exaltation  of  the  function  in  the  part 
affected.  With  an  increase  of  the  irritation,  the  function  becomes  more  or 
less  deranged,  aud  in  the  higher  grades  undergoes  an  entire  change,  or  is 
altogether  suppressed.  The  symptoms  consequently  vary  with  the  tissue, 
organ,  or  series  of  parts  affected,  and  with  the  degree  of  the  irritation. 

In  most  parts  of  the  system  there  is  a  combination  of  capillaries,  nerves, 
and  ultimate  cells  or  molecules,  the  last  of  which  are  the  proper  agents  of 
the  function,  while  the  two  former  supply  material  and  requisite  influence. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  the  relation  between  the  irritant  cause  and  these 
several  parts  may  be  such,  that  the  irritation  may  be  primarily  seated  in  one, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  or  all  may  be  affected  simultaneously.    But 

*  As  in  the  morbid  state  induoed  in  persons  of  irritable  nerTous  systems,  by  tbose 
operations  performed  under  the  name  of  animal  magnetism.  The  author  has  seen  too 
many  instances  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  text,  to  allow  him  to  entertain  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  He  does  not,  howoTer,  wish  to  be  understood  as  ascribing  any  other 
iallueaoe  to  these  operations  than  one  of  an  exclusiyely  mental  oharaoter. 
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OQ  whicheTer  the  first  impression  is  made,  though  there  may  be  a  predomi« 
nance  throughout  of  its  morbid  action,  yet  the  others  will  soon  more  or  less 
participate  in  the  derangement  The  nerve  tissue  is  certainly  more  sus- 
ceptible of  an  independent  irritation  than  the  blood-vessels ;  and  the  various 
foDctions  of  the  nervous  system  or  its  parts  may  be  increased,  deranged,  or 
suppressed,  without  a  direct  original  participation  of  the  capillaries.  Thns, 
the  sensations  may  be  sharpened  or  perverted,  the  emotions  and  intellectual 
operations  elevated  or  deranged,  and  muscular  movement  invigorated,  dis* 
ordered,  or  suppressed,  without  any  discoverable  evidence  of  antecedent  vas- 
cular change.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  capillaries  of  the  nenrilemmay 
or  of  the  nervous  substance  itself,  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  con- 
ducting cords,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  irritation  which  thus  interferes  with 
the  functions;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  many  instances,  as  dis- 
section has  proved;  but,  in  many  other  instances,  neither  examination  after 
death,  nor  investigation  duriug  life,  has  been  able  to  detect  such  a  source 
of  the  irritation ;  and  its  existence  should  not  be  assumed  on  mere  theoretic^ 
grounds.  Nevertheless,  in  any  case  even  of  primary  nervous  irritation,  the 
capillaries  and  elementary  cells  are  apt  to  become  secondarily  involved  ;  and 
perhaps  in  no  case  can  the  latter  be  the  seat  of  irritation,  without  a  speedy 
participation  of  the  nervous  structure ;  so  that  in  most  instances  all  partake 
of  the  disorder,  and  contribute  to  the  results. 

A  phenomenon  always  present  in  local  irritation  not  exclusively  nervous, 
whatever  may  be  its  seat,  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  a 
consequent  arterial  congestion.  In  relation  to  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
congestion,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  when  upon  the  subject  of  inflam- 
mation. Of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  evinced  to  the  eye 
by  the  redness  which  follows  the  application  of  an  irritant  to  the  skin,  or  to 
any  other  exposed  part.  It  is  one  of  the  first  steps  which  nature  takes  in 
that  series  of  changes  which  attend  a  persistent  irritation,  and  is  a  necessary 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  changes.  Independently  of  the 
results  which  flow  from  the  vital  influence  of  the  blood  thus  accumulated,  it 
frequently  proves  injurious  mechanically  by  pressing  upon  and  cramping  the 
organ,  and  thus  interferiug  with  the  due  performance  of  its  functions;  as  in 
the  vertigo,  or  even  apoplexy,  which  sometimes  results  from  general  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  without  any  discoverable  lesion,  and  the  partial  palsy 
which  attends  a  similar  congestion  of  the  particular  centre,  from  which  the 
affected  part  is  supplied  with  nervous  influence. 

An  altered  condition  of  the  sensibility  is  another  change  attendant  upon 
irritation.  If  the  excitement  be  moderate,  there  is  merely  an  exaltation  of 
the  natural  sensibility.  Thus,  in  the  early  stage  and  lower  grades  of  irrita- 
tion, the  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch  may  become  more  acute  when 
their  organs  respectively  are  affected;  and  the  ordinary  susceptibilities  of 
particular  parts  to  particular  impressions  are  augmented.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, if  the  disorder  continues  or  becomes  of  a  higher  grade,  the  sensibility 
is  perverted,  with  the  occurrence  of  deranged  sensations,  or  is  Impaired  so 
that  the  appropriate  stimuli  do  not  make  their  usual  impression,  or  is  for  a 
time  altogether  lost 

Similar  modifications  occur  in  the  motive  power,  when  the  muscular  tissue 
is  affected.  It  is  first  increased,  so  that  the  muscle  will  act  more  vigorously 
under  the  same  amount  of  stimulation;  it  is  then  perverted,  so  that  the 
contraction  becomes  irregular  or  spasmodic ;  and  sometimes  it  is  altogether 
lost  under  the  violence  of  the  irritation,  as  when  the  heart  almost  instantly 
ceases  to  beat,  in  cases  of  sudden  translation  to  it  of  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
neuralgic  disorder. 

Digestion  is  also  apparently  invigorated  under  a  moderate  irritation,  and 
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becomes  deranged  as  the  irritation  increases.  Hence,  most  substances  which 
are  capable  of  inflaming  the  stomach,  will  in  yery  small  doses  proToke  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  the  appetite,  and  more  rapid  assimilation  of  the  food. 

Absorption  seems  to  be  somewhat  yarionsly  affected.  It  is  a  general  law, 
that  the  rapidity  of  absorption  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  fnlness  of 
the  blood-vessels.  In  capillary  irritation,  therefore,  as  the  blood  is  nsnally 
accumulated  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  affected,  absorption  should  take  place 
less  rapidly  than  in  the  healthy  state ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  Ex- 
periment has  proved  that  substances  which  highly  stimulate  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  less  apt  to  be  absorbed,  cseteris  paribus,  than 
others  having  no  such  effect ;  and  the  copious  effusions  which  take  place  in 
closed  cavities,  in  a  state  of  irritation  or  inflammation,  must  result  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  increased  elimination  is  not  counterbalanced  by  a  cor- 
responding activity  of  absorption.  Whether  the  result  is  merely  mechanical, 
depending  upon  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  distended  capillaries,  imped- 
ing the  direct  entrance  of  fluids  through  the  coats  of  the  venous  radicles, 
and  at  the  same  time  cramping  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  whether  we  are  to 
consider  that  the  absorbents  do  really  not  participate  in  the  irritation,  is  a 
point  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide.  The  fact,  however,  is  important 
in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view.  But,  though  absorption  is  usually  impeded 
by  any  irritation  which  has  the  effect  of  producing,  in  whatever  degree,  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  capillaries,  there  would  seem  to  be  cases  in  which  an 
irritative  action  in  a  part  is  not  incompatible  with  increased  absorption ;  as 
in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  where  this  function,  though  not  invigorated  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  nutritive,  must  necessarily  be  more  active  than  in 
health  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  symmetry  of  growth.  Besides,  the 
absorbents,  when  submitted  to  a  direct  and  exclusive  stimulation,  obey  the 
general  rule ;  that  is,  if  moderately  excited,  they  perform  their  usual  function 
more  vigorously,  but,  under  excessive  excitement,  are  deranged  or  impeded 
in  their  action,  or  cease  to  act  altogether.  Atrophy,  general  or  local,  may 
result  from  the  former  condition,  morbid  accumulation  of  secreted  matter 
from  the  latter.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  kind  of  absorption  which 
results  from  the  mere  physical  inhibition  of  fluids,  or  endosmosis,  is  the  only 
one  in  which  irritation  directly  diminishes  the  process;  while  that  effected 
through  cell-action,  which  is  the  true  vital  absorption,  is  obedient  to  the 
general  law. 

The  influence  of  irritation  upon  the  function  of  secretion  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  In  all  the  secretory  organs,  its  first  effect,  if  not  excessive, 
is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid  without  materially  altering  its  qualities. 
In  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  it  changes  the  character  as  well  as  increases  the 
amount  of  the  secreted  fluid.  Thus,  the  mucous  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
which,  under  a  slight  irritation,  becomes  somewhat  more  copious,  retaining 
its  usual  bland  qualities,  is,  in  a  higher  grade  of  irritation,  not  only  increased 
in  quantity,  but  so  far  altered  in  quality  as  to  excoriate  the  skin  over  which 
it  passes.  Thus,  also,  in  the  action  of  calomel  on  the  liver,  a  very  small  dose 
will  often  produce  a  moderate  flow  of  healthy  bile,  while  that  which  results 
from  large  doses  is  not  unfrequently  dark-coloured  and  exceedingly  acrid. 
There  are  many  diseases  which  consist  essentially  in  increased  secretion,  con- 
sequent upon  irritation  of  the  secreting  organs.  Such  frequently  are  diar- 
rhoea, cholera  morbus,  and  certain  varieties  of  dropsy ;  and  whether  the  char- 
acter of  the  fluid  secreted  shall  be  the  same  as  in  health,  or  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  modified,  depends  often  upon  the  degree  of  the  existing  irritation. 

In  many  instances,  the  secreting  organ,  under  high  irritation,  throws  out 
blood  little  if  at  all  altered,  either  by  rupture  of  the  distended  capillaries, 
or  through  pathological  openings  in  their  walls  large  enough  to  admit  the 
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passage  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  the  possible  occarrence  of  which  there  will 
be  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  Hemorrhages  freqaentlj  ha^e  their  origin  in 
this  caase. 

When  the  irritation  exceeds  a  certain  point,  the  secretory  process  is  dimi- 
nished or  altogether  arrested ;  and,  nnder  these  circnmstances,  inflammiEition 
is  apt  to  be  established. 

The  function  of  nntrition  obeys  the  same  law.  It  is  promoted  by  a  slight 
irritation,  and  impeded,  deranged,  or  arrested  by  one  of  a  more  yiolent  cha- 
racter. That  condition  of  a  part  denominated  hypertrophy^  or  excessiFe 
growth,  appears  to  be  the  resnlt  of  a  mere  augmentation  of  the  nutritiye 
process,  consequent  upon  a  moderate  irritation  in  the  part,  directed  probably 
with  special  force  to  its  cellular  or  molecular  constituent.  The  disorder  may 
affect  the  whole  of  an  organ,  or  only  one  or  more  of  its  component  parts. 
Thus,  the  liver  is  sometimes  enlarged,  without  any  other  apparent  deviation 
from  the  healthy  state.  In  this  case,  the  whole  organ  is  probably  the  seat  of 
an  irritative  action.  In  other  instances,  the  intimate  structure  is  deranged, 
in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  one  of  its  components. 

To  complete  our  general  view  of  irritation,  it  remains  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  secondary  effects.  These  may  be  exhibited  in  the  part  immedi- 
ately affected,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  former  situation,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  irritation,  a  state  of  depression  usually  occurs,  in 
which  the  functions  are  performed  more  feebly,  or  are  for  a  time  suspended. 
The  fatigued  organ  requires  a  period  of  rest  before  it  can  return  to  its  ordi- 
nary duties.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of 
depression.  In  parts  of  the  body  not  the  seat  of  primary  irritation,  two 
things  may  occur.  In  the  first  place,  those  closely  connected  by  sympathy 
with  the  seat  of  the  disease,  frequently  participate  in  its  disorder,  and  be- 
come secondarily  irritated.  In  the  second  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  amount  of  the  excitability  possessed  by  the  system,  parts  which  are 
affected  neither  with  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  irritation,  are  apt  to  be 
depressed  in  their  action  below  their  previous  condition.  We  may  artifi- 
cially avail  ourselves  of  this  principle  so  as  to  relieve  existing  Aritations,  by 
establishing  a  more  powerful  one  elsewhere. 

Among  the  important  secondary  effects  of  irritation,  are  also  to  be  con- 
sidered the  changes  produced,  and  phenomena  exhibited,  in  parts  which 
depend  for  the  due  performance  of  their  functions  upon  the  regular  action 
of  the  part  affected.  Now  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, and  so  mutually  dependent,  that  ope  cannot  be  materially  deranged 
without  more  or  less  deranging  the  others.  Hence  an  irritation,  capable  of 
throwing  any  one  function  into  serious  disorder,  will  interfere  secondarily 
with  others  by  depriving  them  of  the  influences  requisite  for  their  due  per- 
formance, or  engendering  new  influences  of  an  injurious  character.  Thus, 
a  derangement  or  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  gives  rise  to 
impaired  digestion,  in  consequence  of  which  less  nutriment  is  thrown  into 
the  blood,  which,  therefore,  becomes  less  capable  of  supplying  the  due  mate- 
rial and  influence  to  the  functions  of  innervation,  secretion,  and  nutrition ; 
and  thus  disorder  in  all  these  functions  may  arise,  as  a  secondary  consequence 
of  irritation  of  the  stomach.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  a  very  different  mode  of 
propagating  disease  from  that  which  is  effected  through  sympathy  of  parts, 
by  which  the  original  irritation  is  immediately  transmitted  from  one  organ 
to  another,  retaining  its  primary  character  in  its  new  locality.  But,  though 
there  is  a  mutual  dependence,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  the  functions,  yet 
certain  parts  are  more  intimately  connected  than  others,  and  in  some  this 
connection  is  so  close,  that  irritation  in  the  one  finds  its  legitimate  expression 
in  derangement  of  the  functions  in  another.    The  nervous  centres  hold  such 
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a  commandiDg  relation  with  the  whole  system ;  and  irritation  in  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  ganglia  is  often  recognized  only  by  the  disorder  which 
it  prodaces  in  the  dependent  functions.  From  what  has  been  said  in  this 
section,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a  vast  number  of  morbid  phenomena 
and  effects  are  merely  secondary  consequences  of  irritation  in  some  other  part 
of  the  system  than  that  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 

Specific  IrriiatioTM. — In  relation  to  specific  irritations,  those,  namely, 
in  which  the  soper-ezcitement  deviates  from  the  ordinary  line  of  excessive 
action,  few  general  observations  can  be  made;  as,  from  their  very  nature, 
they  require  a  special  consideration.  In  relation  to  their  origin,  propagation, 
and  effects,  they  are  for  the  most  part  obedient  to  the  general  laws  already 
stated.  Their  peculiarity  is  dependent  upon  some  peculiar  diathesis  or  pre- 
disposition of  system,  which  determines  special  effects  from  ordinary  causes ; 
or,  as  much  more  frequently  happens,  upon  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  Thus,  gouty  and  rhenmatic  irritation  may  be  excited  in  systems,  pre- 
disposed to  these  forms  of  disease,  by  any  irritant  cause ;  while  the  irritation 
of  hooping-cough  is  developed,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  system,  by  a  pecu- 
liar contagions  principle.  All  contagious  diseases,  so  far  as  they  consist  in 
irritation,  may  be  placed  in  this  category;  for  they  are  all  peculiar,  if  in 
DoUiing  else,  at  least  in  generating  a  poison  similar  in  its  effects  to  that  which 
produced  them. 

Article  11. 

INFLAMMATION. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  morbid  condition,  usually  characterized 
by  increased  redness,  increased  heat,  pain,  and  swelling.  The  coexistence  of 
these  phenomena  in  any  one  part  may  be  considered  as  suflScient  evidence 
of  inflammation  in  that  part;  although,  if  they  persist  for  a  very  short  period, 
there  is  alwavs  associated  with  them  some  modification  of  the  secretory  and 
nutritive  prAesses.  The  absence,  however,  of  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms 
mentioned  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Thus, 
pain  is  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  and  the  increased  redness  and  heat  often 
disappear  before  the  inflammatory  action  ceases.  But  almost  every  definition 
of  natural  processes  is  liable  to  similar  imperfection ;  for  the  different  pro- 
cesses are  so  allied,  intermingled,  or  overlapped,  that  scarcely  any  one  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  entirely  isolated,  even  for  the  purpose  of  description.  In 
this  work,  the  term  inflammation  is  considered  as  embracing  all  that  series  of 
local  changes  which  commences  when  simple  irritation  ceases,  and  ends  only 
with  the  loss  of  life,  or  the  restoration  of  the  part  to  health. 

Inflammation  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  of  diseased  con- 
ditions ;  as  it  either  attends,  or  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  great  majority 
of  serious  diseases,  and  in  very  many  instances  constitutes  the  chief  source 
of  danger.  Hence  it  requires  to  be  studied  with  peculiar  care.  I  shall  treat 
1.  of  its  general  phenomena,  progress,  and  results;  2.  of  its  nature;  3.  of  Its 
causes ;  4.  of  its  modifications  in  the  different  tissues ;  and  5.  of  those  varie- 
ties which  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  specific. 

1.  Phenomena^  Progress^  and  BeauUa  of  Inflammation, 

1.  Kednsss. — This  is  usually  the  first  observable  phenomenon.  It  is  of 
Tarions  intensity  and  shade,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation,  its 
•tage,  the  part  affected,  the  state  of  the  system,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
Every  grade  of  it  is  observable,  from  a  light  rose-colour  to  a  deep  crimson, 
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or  eyen  purple.  It  may  appear  in  poiDts,  io  streaks,  in  minote  ramifications, 
or  quite  uniform  like  the  redness  in  blushing.  It  is  generally  most  intense 
in  one  spot,  and,  as  it  recedes  from  this,  gradually  diminishes  until  lost  in 
the  healthy  colour ;  but  sometimes  it  has  an  abrupt  boundary,  and  is  of  equal 
intensity,  or  very  nearly  so,  throughout.  The  brighter  hues  generally  attend 
ordinary  active  inflammation ;  the  darker,  that  proceeding  from  some  specific 
cause,  or  associated  with  a  feeble  action,  or  a  gangrenous  tendency.  The 
redness  often  disappears  under  pressure  by  the  fingers,  and  returns  upon  the 
remoTal  of  the  pressure;  the  rapidity  with  which  it  returns  measuring  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  part.  Sometimes,  however,  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  pressure,  in  consequence  of  the  engorged  state  of  the  capillaries, 
and  the  extravasation  of  blood.  The  colour  of  inflamed  parts  is  owing 
chiefly  to  an  enlarged  capacity  of  the  vessels,  which  thus  admit  a  greater 
Tolume  of  blood,  and  to  the  crowding  of  the. red  corpuscles,  which  exist  in 
moch  larger  relative  proportion  in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  than  in 
the  circulation  generally.  It  also  sometimes  depends  in  part  upon  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  or  the  extravasation  of  the  red  fluid  of  the  corpuscles.  The 
intense  redness  exhibited  in  certain  cases  may  be  ascribed,  as  suggested  by 
Hunter,  and  subsequently  proved  by  microscopic  examination,  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  unchanged  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 

2.  Heat. — With  the  increased  redness,  there  is  also  an  increased  tempe- 
rature of  the  part  This  is  usually  more  sensible  to  the  patient  than  to  the 
observer ;  though  it  may  in  general  be  detected  by  the  hand,  and  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  thermometer;  but,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
it  would  appear  that  it  never  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in^the 
heart  Consequently,  when  a  part  near  the  centre  of  circulation  is  inflamed, 
the  increase  of  temperature  is  less  than,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
extremities,  where  the  ordinary  degree  of  heat  is  lower.  Thus,  according  to 
Thomson,  blisters  on  the  chest  seldom  raise  the  temperature  more  than  one 
or  two  degrees;  while,  upon  a  remote  part  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremi- 
ties, they  produce  an  elevation  of  five  or  six  degrees,  or  even  more.  A  part 
heated  by  Inflammation  resists  the  ordinary  causes  of  refrigeration  more  than 
in  health.  Thus,  Hunter  found  that  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  inflamed  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  congelation,  could  not  be  frozen  anew.  The  causes  of 
the  increased  temperature  are  probably  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  and  an  augmentation  of  that  vital  action  upon  which  the  evolution 
of  heat  depends.  Thomson  advances,  as  an  objection  to  the  latter  of  these 
causes,  that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  blood  in  the  heart; 
but  it  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  blood  on  its  way  from  the  heart  to  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  particularly  when  this  occupies  a  distant  portion  of 
one  of  the  extremities;  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed  part  cannot 
depend  exclusively  on  that  of  the  blood  brought  to  it ;  and  we  know  of  no 
other  source  from  which  the  caloric  could  be  supplied  than  the  vital  action 
alluded  to. 

3.  Pain. — Pain  is  commonly  felt  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  even  precedes  the  redness.  It  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  degree  and  character ;  being,  in  some  instances,  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  in  others,  exquisitely  severe ;  sometimes  sharp  or  lan- 
cinating, at  other  times  dull,  heavy,  or  tensive;  sometimes  throbbing,  and 
again  pungent,  prickling,  burning,  or  merely  itching,  as  in  certain  affections 
of  the  skin.  Occasionally  it  amounts  only  to  soreness ;  the  patient  being 
scarcely  conscious  of  pain  unless  the  part  affected  is  pressed  upon  or  moved ; 
and  pressure  or  motion  aggravates  the  suffering  in  all  cases.  It  is,  more- 
over, liable  to  remissions  and  exacerbations,  and  sometimes  even  intermits. 
These  diversities  are  owing  to  differences  in  the  seat,  degree,  stage,  and 
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character  of  the  iDflammation,  and  are  often  useful  as  one  of  the  means  of 
diagnosis.  Parts  having  little  or  no  sensibility  in  health,  such  as  tendon, 
ligament,  and  serons  membrane,  often  become  exquisitely  painful  when  in- 
flamed. The  pain  is  frequently  felt  in  parts  remote  from  the  real  seat  of 
disease,  as  in  the  right  shoulder  from  inflammation  of  the  li?er,  in  the  glans 
penis  from  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  knee  from 
inflammation  of  the  hip. 

The  cause  of  the  pain  is  some  unexplained  modification  in  the  state  of  the 
nerves.  It  may  be  aggravated  by  the  pressure  arising  from  the  distended 
yessels,  or  the  thickened  neurilemma,  and  is  in  many  instances  increased  by 
each  pulsation  of  the  heart,  producing  what  is  called  pulsative  or  throbbing 
pain ;  but  pressure  cannot  be  the  sole  cause ;  as,  when  applied  in  an  equal 
or  even  greater  degree  in  health,  it  produces  no  such  effect;  and  pain  often 
precedes  tumefaction,  and  is  even  somewhat  relieved  by  it. 

While  the  general  sensibility  is  thus  increased  by  inflammation,  the  special 
sensibility  of  each  particular  organ  is  diminished  or  suspended.  The  touch, 
taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  are  impaired  when  their  several  organs  are 
inflamed ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  what  have  been  called  the  internal 
senses.  In  the  irritation  which  often  precedes  the  establishment  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  the  senses  are  sometimes  rendered  more  acute;  and 
the  same  result  takes  place,  when  a  portion  of  the  appendages  of  the  proper 
organ  is  inflamed,  and  propagates  only  a  sympathetic  irritation  to  the  nenr* 
ous  structure,  or  real  seat  of  the  sense ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  ear  and  eye, 
in  the  former  of  which,  inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  ex- 
ternal meatus,  is  occasionally  attended  with  increased  acuteness  of  hearing, 
while  the  same  condition  of  the  exterior  membranes  in  the  latter  may  sharpen 
the  sensibility  of  the  retina.  But  these  are  only  apparent  exceptions.  The 
general  proposition  remains  unaffected,  that  the  senses  are  impaired  by  in- 
flammation established  in  their  several  organs.  The  finger,  which,  when  in- 
flamed, becomes  exquisitely  painful  at  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body,  loses  in 
part  or  wholly  the  sense  of  touch,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
shape,  size,  and  peculiar  character  of  the  same  body. 

4.  Swelling. — The  tumefaction  which  attends  inflammation  is  subject 
to  equal  diversities  with  the  other  phenomena.  It  is  sometimes  slight,  as 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  sometimes  enormous,  as  in  the  testicles  and 
lymphatic  glands.  It  may  be  circumscribed  or  diffused,  prominent  or  flat, 
hard  or  soft,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  it  varies  of 
course  in  amount  with  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  Dependent  at  first 
on  a  mere  increased  inflnx  of  blood  into  the  capillaries,  it  is  afterwards 
greatly  augmented  by  effusion  into  the  structure  of  the  part,  and  by  a  new 
organization  or  growth  which  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

5.  MoDiFiGATioNS  OF  Seoretion. — It  has  been  stated  that,  if  inflamma- 
tion lasts  any  considerable  time,  there  is  always  some  modification  of  the 
secretory  process.  In  its  initial  stage,  while  yet  the  excitement  has  not 
passed  the  boundary  line  of  irritation,  there  may  be  an  increase  of  the  normal 
secretion  of  the  affected  organ.  But,  when  the  inflammation  has  become 
established,  secretion  is  almost  always  diminished,  or  even  quite  suspended. 
Thus,  the  skin  becomes  dry  when  inflamed,  and  the  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes undergo  a  similar  change.  Hence  the  dry  cough  which  usually 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  bronchitis.  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  secretory  function  is  again  brought  into  action,  the  secretion  being 
even  more  abundant  than  in  health,  and  by  this  very  copiousness  relieving, 
in  some  measure,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation.  Hence  the  mucous  dis- 
charge in  dysentery  and  catarrh,  the  serous  effusion  under  the  cuticle  in 
erysipelas,  and  the  similar  effusion  which  takes  place  in  the  serous  cavities, 
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and  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissae.  Bot  the  fluids  thus  effused  are 
not  precisely  in  their  normal  state.  Instead  of  being  perfectly  bland,  as  in 
health,  they  are  often  acrid ;  irritating  and  excoriating  the  parts  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  They  are  more  or  less  albuminous,  and  frequently 
contain  portions  of  the  blood  itself,  or  its  colouring  matter,  to  the  variable 
proportion  of  which  they  owe  their  various  shades  of  yellow,  red,  or  brown. 
They  are,  moreover,  generally  mingled  with  coagnlable  lymph,  and  often, 
in  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  with  pus ;  two  characteristic  attendants  of 
inflammation,  which  require  particular  notice. 

Coagnlable  ly^mph  is  a  name  applied  by  English  writers  to  a  substance 
exuded  from  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  which,  though  it  escapes  in  the 
liquid  form,  coagulates  after  exudation,  and  is  capable  of  becoming  organized, 
and  thus  forming  a  new  living  structure.  This  plastic  substance  appears, 
firom  chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  from  its  physiological  properties,  to  be 
closely  analogous  to,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  It 
appears  to  be  sometimes  extravasated,  with  little  if  any  of  the  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood,  but  in  general  is  mixed  with  serous  fluid,  and  is  probably 
thrown  out  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  form  of  liquor  sanguinis,  or  fluid  por- 
tion of  the  blood,  deprived  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  possibly  somewhat 
altered  in  the  process  of  exudation.  Of  this  fluid,  the  fibrinous  part  con- 
cretes, while  the  albuminous  portion,  remaining  combined  with  water  and 
saline  matters  in  the  form  of  serum,  fills  and  distends  the  cavities  and  inter- 
stitial spaces  into  which  it  may  have  been  effused,  or  escapes  in  the  form  of 
flax  from  exposed  surfaces,  or  those  having  a  natural  outlet. 

All  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  organization  of  the  exuded  fibrin  is 
that  it  should  be  in  contact  with  living  tissue.  As  it  first  escapes,  it  is  a 
homogeneous,  formless,  transparent  fluid ;  but  very  soon  afterwards,  if  ex- 
amined by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  contain  multitudes  of  fibrils,  great 
numbers  of  minute  granules  of  different  sizes,  and  another  set  of  minute 
bodies,  which  are  often  covered  by  a  cellular  envelope,  and  constitute  what 
are  called  exudation  corpuscles.  Coagulation  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
multiplication  and  interlacing  of  the  fibrils  referred  to.  After  coagulation, 
the  rudiments  of  blood-vessels  speedily  appear.  Numerous  red  points  are 
first  seen ;  these  lengthen  into  lines,  which  quickly  inosculate  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  network;  a  communication  is  formed  between  this  and  the 
capillaries  of  the  contiguous  tissue;  and,  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of 
time,  a  new  structure  is  produced,  possessing  a  more  or  less  perfect  organi- 
zation. It  may  be  readily  conceived  that,  from  deficient  vitality  in  the 
exuded  fibrin,  or  from  unfavourable  circumstances  in  the  position  in  which  it 
may  be  extravasated,  the  process  of  organization  may  either  never  begin,  or, 
having  begun,  may  prove  imperfect  or  abortive.  Hence,  it  often  happens 
that  solid  products  are  formed  in  inflammation,  possibly  out  of  the  fibrin 
itself,  which  are  amorphous  and  without  life,  and  occasionally  others  which, 
though  living,  are  altogether  abnormal  in  their  character. 

Coagnlable  lymph  is  often  exuded  immediately  after  inflammation  has 
been  established.  It  forms  solid  flocculi  swimming  in  the  serous  effusion,  or 
ordinary  secretion  of  the  part ;  coagulates  upon  inflamed  surfaces  in  patches 
or  extensive  layers,  constituting  what  has  been  denominated  false  mem- 
brane;  fills  and  consolidates  the  cells  of  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissues; 
and  is  even  extravasated  into  the  substance  of  membranes,  rendering  them 
rough  and  opaque,  where  they  were  before  smooth  and  transparent.  To  this, 
much  of  the  tumefaction  and  hardness  often  attendant  upon  inflammation  is 
ascribable.  It  is  the  agent  of  important  results,  both  favourable  and  unfa- 
vourable. By  its  mere  coagulation  in  certain  positions,  as  for  example  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  larynx,  it  interferes  with  functions  essential  to  life, 
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and  thus  occasions  fatal  consequences.  At  other  ttmes,  it  proves  nsefol  by 
confining  effased  fluids  within  certain  limits,  and  thos  preventing  them  from 
spreading  mischief  into  the  neighbonring  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  abscesses, 
and  in  that  of  irritating  eflhsions  into  the  serous  cavities;  or  by  surrounding 
foreign  or  noxious  bodies  with  a  coating  by  which  they  are  isolated  and 
rendered  harmless.  By  its  organization,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  inflamed 
membranes  are  often  permanently  united,  as  in  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and 
synovial  tissue.  It  constitutes  the  medium  through  which  the  divided  faces 
of  wounds,  when  brought  into  apposition,  are  often  reunited,  and  spaces 
produced  by  a  violent  solution  of  continuity  in  any  portion  of  the  body  are 
filled  up  by  a  new  growth.  In  each  of  these  latter  cases,  the  inflammation 
by  which  the  exudation  of  ooagulable  lymph  is  produced  is  named  by  Mr. 
Hunter  adhesive  inflammation;  but  it  differs  in  no  respect  Arom  the  affec- 
tion originating  without  violence,  and  throwing  out  the  same  product  upon 
the  surface  or  in  the  tissue  of  organs.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  that, 
when  separated  parts  are  thus  reunited,  or  lost  parts  replaced,  the  new  struc- 
ture partakes  so  far  of  the  nature  of  the  original  as,  in  general,  not  to  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  Thus,  in  areolar  tissue  it  is 
cellular,  between  divided  tendons  is  fibrous,  and  between  broken  bones  is 
bony.  But  some  tissues  are  never  actually  renewed,  as  the  muscular,  and 
the  proper  cutaneous  tissue. 

Pus  shows  itself  at  a  later  stage  of  inflammation  than  the  substance  last 
mentioned.  Very  frequently  the  inflammatory  affection  ceases  without  yield- 
ing this  product,  and  it  is  then  said  to  end  in  resolution.  If  it  perseveres, 
however,  pus  generally  makes  its  appearance,  mingled  at  first  in  small  pro- 
portion with  the  serum,  coagulable  lymph,  or  other  secreted  fluid,  and  grad- 
ually increasing  till  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  unmixed.  The  process  by 
which  it  is  produced  is  called  suppuration,  which  is  merely  a  step  in  tlui 
complex  succession  of  morbid  actions  denominated  inflammation.  It  is 
wrong,  therefore,  to  say  of  suppuration  that  it  is  one  of  the  terminations  of 
inflammation,  or  to  use  the  name  suppurative  inflammation  as  expressive  of 
a  distinct  character  of  this  morbid  state.  The  period  at  which  pus  first 
appears  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days.  There  is  no  vascular  tissue 
of  the  body  in  which  it  may  not  be  produced.  It  is  liable  to  considerable 
diversity  of  character;  but  that  produced  in  ordinary  inflammation,  in  a 
sound  state  of  the  constitution,  and  called  frequently  healthy  or  laudable 
pus,  because  it  often  acts  an  essential  part  in  the  repair  of  injury,  and  the 
restoration  of  a  healthy  condition  of  parts,  has  the  following  properties. 

It  is  a  whitish-yellow  or  slightly  greenish,  homogeneous,  opaque  liquid, 
somewhat  thicker  than  cream,  of  a  mawkish  odour,  and  sweetish  taste.  It 
is  not  ropy  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  readily  separate  into  two  parts 
by  standing.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  but  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  in  which 
it  sinks  as  it  were  in  a  pulverulent  form.  In  its  ordinary  state,  it  is  neither 
alkaline  nor  acid ;  but  sometimes  exhibits  the  former  condition  when  taken 
from  scrofhlous  abscesses,  and  the  latter  after  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
slow  to  putrefy.  Hunter  found  it  to  differ  from  all  other  animal  fluids  which 
he  examined,  in  being  coagulated  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  Experiments 
have  been  made  in  relation  to  its  reaction  with  various  chemical  agents;  bat 
the  results  obtained  are  of  little  practical  importance.  It  dissolves  rapidly 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  Upon  analysis,  it  yields  albumen,  extractive 
matter,  fatty  matter,  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  nume- 
rous other  salts.  The  fatty  matter  is  peculiarly  abundant,  constituting  firom 
9  to  24  per  cent  Under  the  microscope,  pus  appears  to  consist  of  small, 
round,  and  occasionally  oval  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  thin,  transparent  liquid. 
The  pus  globules  are  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  than 
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the  greater  nnmber  of  the  exQdalion  corpascles.  The  liquid  in  which  they 
float  is  albnminoos,  and  bears  a  coDsiderable  resemblance,  in  chemical  com- 
position, to  the  semm  of  the  blood. 

Pas  is  often  mixed  with  blood,  and  in  yarions  proportions  with  many 
other  substances,  which  modify  its  character,  snch  as  serainl!  mncns,  and 
coagnlable  lymph.  It  is  often  rendered  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  smell  by 
contact  with  parts  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or  by  other  causes.  It  differs 
also  materially  in  properties,  eyen  when  no  difference  may  be  observable  by 
the  senses  or  chemical  examination.  The  pns  of  syphilis,  and  of  small-pox, 
cannot  be  distinguished  Arom  that  of  a  common  abscess,  though  the  latter  is 
harmless,  while  the  former  is  capable  of  producing  the  diseases  respectively 
in  which  it  originated. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  pus  is  produced. 
At  one  time  it  was  believed  to  be  the  product  of  a  secretory  process ;  but  it 
has  been  satisftu^torily  shown,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  that  no  orifices 
exist  in  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  through  which  its  corpuscles  could  pos* 
nbly  escape;  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  produced  firom  the  exuded  lymph, 
probably  in  consequence  of  failure  in  the  attempt  at  org^ization,  the  exuda- 
tion corpuscles  degenerating  into  those  characteristic  of  pus.  It  is  not  im* 
possible  that  the  fibrin  of  effused  blood  may  undergo  a  similar  change. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  pus  is  in  all  cases  the  product  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  occasionally  found  disseminated  in  tissues,  or  collected  together 
in  masses,  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  without  any  evi* 
dence  of  inflammation  in  these  organs  during  life,  and  without  any  of  the 
ordinary  appearances  which  that  affection  leaves  behind  it  aft;er  death.  Such 
phenomena  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who 
have  recently  suffered  amputation,  or  other  operation,  by  which  a  suppurative 
disease  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance  has  been  removed.  But  they  are 
also  presented  in  some  rare  instances,  in  which  no  inflammatory  source  of 
pus,  existing  at  the  time,  or  within  a  short  period  previously,  could  be  dis- 
corered.  In  the  former  case,  the  collections  of  pus  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
previous  absorption  of  that  liquid  from  the  suppurative  source,  and  its  sub- 
sequent deposition  in  distant  parts.  But,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  pns,  and  the  structure  of  blood-vessels  and  absorbents,  it  can 
scarcely  be  allowed  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  former  can  find  either  entrance 
or  exit  through  the  coats  of  the  latter;  and,  if  pus  has  occasionally  been 
found  in  veins  and  absorbents  proceeding  from  the  neighbourhood  of  puru- 
lent collections,  its  presence  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  its  production  with- 
in these  vessels  than  to  its  entrance  into  them  from  without.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, however,  that  pus  may  sometimes  enter  blood-vessels  or  absorb- 
ents through  ulcerative  or  other  pathological  openings  made  in  their  walls. 
Some  ascribe  the  deposits  of  pus  above  mentioned  to  inflammation  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  veins,  or  blood-vessels  in  general,  terminating  in  sup- 
puration ;  but  we  are  here  again  met  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
passage  of  the  pus  corpuscles  through  the  continuous  and  unbroken  coats  of 
the  capillaries,  in  the  act  of  deposition.  The  probability  appears  to  be  that, 
onder  the  influence  of  various  matters  absorbed  into  the  veins,  or  otherwise 
entering  the  circulation,  the  fibrin  or  organizable  constituent  of  the  blood  may 
Qttdergo  such  a  degradation  in  character  as  to  provoke  its  elimination,  and, 
after  it  has  been  eliminated,  to  cause  its  conversion  into  pus,  as  when  thrown  out 
in  certain  stages  of  inflammation.  Where  the  affection  proceeds  from  any 
suppurative  focus  previously  existing,  the  pus,  degraded  into  an  absorbable 
sanies,  and  then  entering  the  veins  or  absorl>ent8,  may  act  as  a  ferment  in 
inducing  the  change  referred  to  in  the  fibrin. 

When  suppuration  is  established,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  abates ; 
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and  hence  its  occurrence  has  been  erroneoaslj  considered  as  one  of  the  termi- 
nations of  inflammation.  The  pus  may  appear  upon  the  free  surface  of  mem- 
branes, or  diffused  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  or  collected  together  within 
the  substance  of  the  different  structures,  forming  abscesses. 

6.    MODIFIOATION  OF  NUTRITION,  Or  CHANGES  OF  StRUOTURE. — ^Aloug  wlth 

the  modification  of  the  secretory  process,  the  nutritiFe  also  undergoes  mate- 
rial change.  Not  only  is  the  inflamed  part  increased  in  size  and  density  by 
the  congestion  and  effasion  which  take  place,  but  it  often  also  becomes 
the  seat  of  a  new  growth,  as  already  explained,  by  the  organization  of  Uie 
coagulable  lymph. 

Softening, — At  the  same  time  that  the  dimensions  and  density  of  the  part 
are  augmented,  there  is  almost  always,  in  acute  inflammation,  a  diminution 
of  cohesion,  so  that  the  texture  is  more  easily  torn  than  in  health.  This  oc- 
curs even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages,  the  sofbeniog  usually  increases ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
healthy  tenacity  of  the  texture  is  so  much  diminished,  that  after  death  the 
finger  may  be  passed  through  it  almost  without  resistance.  This  softening 
often  ends  in  a  complete  disorganization  of  a  portion  of  the  inflamed  texture, 
which  appears  to  break  down,  and  is  either  removed  by  the  absorbents,  or 
dissolved  in  the  pus,  with  which  it  seems  to  become  identified. 

Induration, — It  rarely  happens  that  a  part  is  hardened  in  a  state  of  acute 
inflammation.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  density  should  not  be  confounded 
with  induration.  In  the  former,  there  may  be  greater  weight  and  greater 
closeness  of  texture ;  but  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  increased  friability. 
In  hardening,  on  the  contrary,  the  part  is  not  only  more  dense,  but  it  resists 
more  firmly  every  mechanical  agency  that  may  tend  to  indent,  rupture,  or 
divide  it.  It  is  torn  or  cut  with  greater  difficulty,  is  often  sonorous  when 
struck,  and  emits  a  peculiar  sound  under  the  knife.  Density  is  often  present 
in  acute  ioflammation,  hardening,  as  before  mentioned,  seldom.  It  often, 
however,  attends  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  left  behind  when  the  inflamma- 
tion ceases.  In  these  cases,  it  arises  from  organization  of  the  coagulable 
lymph  effused  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  affected,  and  consequent  con- 
solidation of  that  tissue  by  the  union  of  its  surfaces. 

Ulceration, — Though,  during  the  existence  of  acute  inflammation,  the  ab- 
sofption  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  part  affected  is  much  less  vigorous  than 
in  health,  interstitial  absorption  appears  often  to  be  invigorated.  Whenever 
fat  is  present  in  an  inflamed  part,  it  is,  according  to  Gendrin,  very  quickly 
absorbed.  A  solution  of  continuity  in  the  tissue  affected  is  not  unfrequently 
a  result  of  the  same  process.  This  may  occur  upon  the  free  surface  of  or- 
gans, in  which  case  ulcers  are  produced,  and  the  process  is  called  the  ulcera- 
tive absorption,  or  ulceration.  It  may  also  happen  in  the  interior  of  the  tis- 
sues, preparing  a  receptacle  for  the  pus,  and  making  a  way  for  the  resulting 
abscess  to  the  surface.  In  the  latter  case,  Mr.  Hunter  denominated  it  pro- 
gressive absorption.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  process  in  these  two  cases.  Another  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  ulcera- 
tion is  at  present  entertained  by  some  pathologists.  Denying  the  action  of 
the  absorbents  in  the  case  altogether,  they  maintain  that  the  loss  of  substance 
is  owing  to  the  disintegration  and  liquefaction  of  the  tissue,  which  thus  sepa- 
rates from  its  attachment,  and  is  either  thrown  off  from  surfaces,  or  collected 
along  with  the  pus  in  the  interior  of  the  structure. 

If  we  admit  ulceration  to  be  the  result  of  an  absorbent  action,  its  probable 
cause  is,  in  most  cases,  such  a  diminution  of  vitality,  under  the  inflammatory 
process,  as  to  lessen  the  resistance  to  that  action,  which  is  always  going  on 
even  in  health,  but  is  then  properly  balanced  by  a  due  condition  of  the  other 
functions.    When  apart  dies,  if  the  neighbouring  parts  are  not  not  much 
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debilitated,  the  absorbents  immediatelj  begin  to  remove  it  When  a  part 
approaches  death,  ihe  same  operation  commences  in  the  more  yigorons,  or 
less  exhaasted  stmctnre  in  contact  with  it.  Certain  specific  inflammations 
are  pecnliarlj  disposed  to  ulceration ;  and  it  is  more  apt  to  occur,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  a  debilitated  or  depraved  than  in  a  sound  state  of 
health.  Pressure  also  promotes  it  Acute  inflammation,  supervening  on 
chronic,  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  it,  as  the  already  debilitated  part 
cannot  resist  the  new  excitement 

Ulceration  upon  exposed  surfaces,  as  upon  the  skin  and  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  usually  commences  in  a  single 
point,  producing  a  small  ulcer,  which  gradually  spreads  till  it  reaches  its 
limits.  Sometimes,  however,  it  commences  in  several  points  at  once,  or  in 
succession.  It  is  frequently  attended  with  a  pricking  pain,  which  varies 
very  much  in  different  tissues,  and  different  varieties  of  inflammation.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  slow  and  of  small  extent,  and  again  is  exceedingly  rapid  and 
destructive.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  commonly  denominated  phagedenic. 
It  occurs  in  every  texture  susceptible  of  inflammation.  In  bone,  it  consti* 
tutes  cartes.  It  is  improper  to  say  that  inflammation  terminates  in  ulcera- 
tion. The  latter  is  merely  a  step  in  the  former  complicated  process,  and  is 
always  attended  with  other  marks  of  inflammation.  It  is  by  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph  thrown  out  by  the  inflamed  capillaries,  and  organiifed,  that  fatal 
hemorrhage  is  prevented  from  occurring  from  the  divided  vessels.  Ulcera- 
tive absorption  may  precede  suppuration,  but  it  is  almost  always  very  speedily 
followed  by  the  production  of  pus.  When  the  ulceration  ceases,  the  loss  is 
restored,  and  the  parts  return  to  health  by  the  process  of  granulation. 

Ab9ces8es. — It  has  been  stated  that  pus  may  be  collected  in  cavities,  in 
the  interior  of  the  different  structures,  and  that  these  collections  are  called 
abscesses.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  ordinary  result  of  suppuration,  where  there 
is  no  natural  outlet  for  the  pus.  The  cavities  which  receive  these  collec- 
tions are  made,  either  by  the  absorption  of  the  softened  tissue,  or  by  the 
breaking  down  and  decomposition  of  the  tissue,  and  its  solution  in  the  pus, 
or  by  the  two  agencies  combined.  After  the  abscess  has  been  formed,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  advance  towards  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  is  an  unde- 
niable fact,  for  which  it  is  easier  to  find  a  reason  than  a  cause.  The  object 
undoubtedly  is  that  the  pus  may  have  a  safe  outlet.  What  is  the  immediate 
agency  by  which  this  outward  direction  is  given  has  not  been  ascertained. 
On  all  sides,  the  abscess  is  surrounded  with  a  barrier  of  the  neighbouring 
tissues,  consolidated  by  coagulable  lymph,  or  of  the  lymph  itself,  organized 
and  converted  into  a  pseudo-membranous  cyst  or  sac,  which  has  the  prop- 
erties of  absorption  and  secretion.  But  in  that  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  which  presents  towards  the  surface  of  the  body,  ulcerative  absorption 
takes  place,  preceded  by  the  adhesion  of  the  tissues  to  be  absorbed,  so  as  to 
confine  the  pus  within  its  destined  route.  At  length,  the  whole  of  the  parts 
intervening  between  the  abscess  and  the  cuticle  being  removed,  this  is  rup- 
tured and  the  pus  discharged.  Along  with  it,  are  frequently  discharged  por- 
tions of  solid  matter,  sometimes  resembling  membrane,  though  unorganized, 
and  consisting  probably  in  chief  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

Where  a  dense  tendinous  or  fibrous  fascia,  which  is  of  very  difficult  absorp- 
tion, intervenes  between  the  abscess  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  any  other 
obstacle  exists  to  the  direct  outward  passage  of  the  pus,  this  fluid  frequently 
makes  for  itself  a  circuitous  route,  and  often  produces  great  mischief  in  its 
course,  by  occasioning  the  absorption  of  textures  which  most  readily  yield  to 
this  process,  as  cellular  substance,  muscle,  and  even  bone. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  reaching  the  surrace  of  the  body,  the  abscess  opens 
into  one  of  the  interior  cavities,  and  commits  great  havoc  by  the  inflamma- 
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tion  excited  in  the  parts  with  which  the  pas  comes  in  contact  Sometimes, 
also,  the  barrier  of  coagnlable  lymph,  which  nsnally  confines  it,  is  defective 
or  altogether  wanting;  and  the  pns,  escaping  into  the  cellnlar  tissue,  trayels 
to  a  considerable  distance,  destroying,  and,  as  it  were,  dissecting  out  that  tissue 
from  the  midst  of  others  which  have  greater  power  of  resistance. 

When  an  abscess  is  discharged,  it  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  the  edges 
of  the  orifice  are  absorbed,  and  an  open  ulcer  produced.  But  an  tbacew 
from  which  the  pus  has  a  free  escape  is  in  no  respect  different  from  an  ulcer, 
except  in  the  greater  protection  which  it  enjoys  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
It  presents  a  similar  suppurating  surface,  and  is  filled  up  by  a  similar  process 
of  granulation. 

Oangren^  and  Mortification, — In  the  course  of  an  attack  of  inflammation, 
a  portion  of  the  diseased  structure  sometimes  loses  its  vitality,  and  passes 
from  under  the  influence  of  physiological  to  that  of  chemical  laws.  This 
loss  of  life  in  a  part  is  denominated  mortification,  the  resulting  condition 
gangrene  or  sphacelus.  Many  writers,  however,  following  Oalen,  make  a 
distinction  between  gangrene  and  sphacelus,  applying  the  former  term  to 
the  state  which  immediately  precedes  the  absolute  death  of  an  inflamed  part, 
the  latter  to  that  which  exists  after  its  death.  There  is  some  convenience 
in  this  division ;  as  we  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  that  condition  in 
which  mortification,  though  strongly  threatened  or  inevitable,  is  not  com- 
pletely accomplished.  But  this  condition  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  one 
of  the  phases  of  inflammation,  and  can  scarcely  receive  a  distinct  name 
without  some  confusion.  In  using  the  term  gangrene,  therefore,  I  shall 
consider  it  as  applicable  to  parts  already  dead ;  though  the  epithet  gangre- 
nous may  sometimes  be  employed  as  expressive  of  a  state  allied  or  approach- 
ing to  gangrene. 

The  immediate  cause  of  gangrene,  in  inflammation,  is  probably  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  excitement  of  a  part  and  its  powers  of  vitality,  the  latter 
being  entirely  exhausted  by  a  great  excess  of  the  former.  If  the  life  of  a 
part  is  feeble,  a  comparatively  slight  elevation  of  its  actions  may  produce  its 
death ;  if  vigorous,  a  great  excess  of  excitation  is  requisite  to  this  result. 
Whatever,  therefore,  weakens  a  part,  or  excessively  excites  it,  may  dispose 
to  gangrene;  and  those  part«  are  most  liable  to  this  condition  which  are 
naturally  the  weakest.  There  are  certain  states  of  system,  and  certain  dis- 
eases, which  are  characterized  by  a  universal  reduction  of  vital  power,  and 
in  which  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  run  into  mortification ;  and  there  appear 
to  exist  certain  specific  inflammations,  which  are  much  more  liable  to  Uiis 
result  than  inflammation  of  the  ordinary  character.  The  blood  is  sometimes 
in  a  condition  which  strongly  predisposes  to  gangrene,  probably  because 
it  is  unable  to  afford  those  supplies  of  material,  and  that  healthy  stimulus, 
which  are  requisite  to  vigorous  health.  Gangrene,  moreover,  may  occur 
from  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part 

The  approach  of  gangrene,  in  parts  that  can  be  seen,  is  usually  marked  by 
sufficiently  striking  phenomena.  The  circulation,  though  it  still  goes  on  in 
the  larger  vessels,  is  much  more  languid,  and,  in  a  portion  of  the  capillaries, 
is  nearly  or  quite  suspended ;  the  colour  becomes  much  darker,  assuming  a 
purple-red  or  even  livid  hue ;  the  sensibility  is  in  general  diminished,  though 
a  sense  of  burning  is  usually  experienced,  and  very  severe  pain  sometimes 
immediately  precedes  mortification ;  the  temperature  is  lessened ;  the  tume- 
faction, though  often  somewhat  augmented,  is  attended  with  a  softness  and 
flaccidity  not  before  existing,  and  is  apt  to  have  a  doughy  feel ;  and  a  dark, 
bloody,  turbid  serum  is  effused  into  the  interstices  of  the  affected  tissue,  or 
upon  its  surface.  Absolute  gangrene  is  evinced  by  a  total  cessation  of  circu- 
lation so  that  the  part  will  not  bleed  if  cut  into,  an  entire  loss  of  sensibility, 
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a  change  of  coloar  to  black,  grayish,  or  liyid,  and  a  loss  of  the  natural  heat, 
unless  in  so  far  as  caloric  maj  be  supplied  firom  the  neighbouring  parts.  At 
a  period  after  the  death  of  the  part,  differing  according  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  fluids  present,  chemical 
changes  take  place,  attended  with  the  eFolution  of  fetid  gases,  constituting 
what  is  commonly  called  putrefaction.  In  this  condition,  the  tissues  are  very 
much  softened,  so  as  to  be  easily  broken  or  torn,  and  hare  their  interstices 
JUed  and  often  distended  with  fetid  gases,  and  with  brownish,  turbid,  and 
offensive  liquids.  But  putrefaction  must  not  be  confounded  with  mortifica- 
tion. The  latter  often  takes  place  a  considerable  time  before  the  former 
makes  its'  appearance ;  so  that  the  absence  of  an  offensive  smell  is  no  proof 
that  mortification  has  not  occurred.  Still,  as  spontaneous  decomposition 
begins  sooner  or  later,  and  as  parts  which  have  entirely  lost  the  ordinary 
signs  of  life  sometimes  resume  vital  actions  and  return  to  health,  it  is  safest, 
as  a  general  rule,  not  to  admit  the  existence  of  gangrene,  unless  some  evi- 
dence of  decomposition  is  presented. 

Inflammation  never  ends  with  the  occurrence  of  mortification,  unless  the 
patient  dies  at  the  same  time.  On  the  contrary,  this  process  is  necessary  for 
the  repair  of  the  injury  sustained.  The  mortified  part  is  encompassed  with  a 
border  of  inflammation,  which,  in  parts  open  to  inspection,  appears  as  a  red 
line,  dividing  the  living  from  the  dead  structure.  The  immediate  cause  of 
this  inflammation  is  probably  the  excitation  produced  by  the  contact  of  dead, 
and  therefore  foreign  matter.  It  speedily  results  in  ulceration,  by  which  the 
mortified  part  is  separated,  and,  if  upon  the  exterior  surface,  or  a  surface 
communicating  externally,  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  what  is  denominated 
a  slough.  An  ulcer  is  thus  left,  which  presents  a  suppurating  surface,  and 
is  filled,  as  other  healthy  ulcers,  by  granulations.  An  account  of  mortifica- 
tion, occurring  from  other  causes  than  inflammation,  will  fall  properly  under 
another  head. 

GranulcUion  and  Cicatrization. — It  has  been  stated  that,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  sores  by  ulcerative  absorption,  after  the  opening  of  abscesses,  and 
after  the  separation  of  dead  parts  from  the  living  in  cases  of  mortification, 
a  process  of  repair  is  commenced,  called  granulation,  by  which  the  loss  is 
supplied,  and  the  diseased  parts  return  to  health.  This  consists  in  the  exu- 
dation of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  diseased  surface,  and  the  organization 
of  this  lymph  into  small,  red,  shining,  conical  eminences,  forming  a  new  sur- 
face, which  becomes  the  seat  of  a  similar  action,  and  so  on  successively  till  the 
cavity  is  filled  up  to  the  due  level.  At  least  this  is  the  view  which  appears 
to  be  taken  by  Hunter.  According  to  Macartney,  however,  though  granu- 
lations may  sometimes  be  formed  out  of  exuded  coagulable  lymph,  they  are 
usually  the  product  of  deposition  and  organization,  going  on  simultaneously, 
as  in  ordinary  growth.  The  process  is  generally,  if  not  always,  accompa- 
nied with  the  formation  of  pus,  which  covers,  aild  in  some  measure  protects, 
the  new  and  tender  growth.  It  is  a  step  in  the  progress  of  inflammation, 
which  is  now  directed  towards  health.  That  the  action  is  essentially  inflam- 
matory is  proved  by  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  above  that  of  sur- 
rounding parts,  by  the  Increased  vascularity  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
granulations  form,  and  by  the  production  of  pus. 

Three  conditions  have  been  mentioned  above  in  which  granulation  takes 
place.  A  fourth  is  presented  by  wounds,  the  surfaces  of  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  contact,  or,  if  brought  together,  fail  to  unite  directly  by  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  or  first  intention.  But  this  subject  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  surgery. 

Granulations  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite.  Hence,  when  developed, 
they  coalesce,  producing  a  constantly  increasing  contraction  of  the  granula- 
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ting  surface;  so  that,  when  the  process  is  completed,  the  extent  of  the  snr- 
fJBMse  is  osnallj  much  less  than  at  first  If,  moreoTer,  two  granulating  surfaces 
are  brought  into  contact,  they  are  f^quentlj  joined  together  by  the  union 
of  the  opposite  granulations.  This  mode  of  union  is  called  by  surgical 
writers  union  by  the  second  intention,  while  to  that  in  which  the  divided 
edges  coalesce  through  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  without  pus  or  graniH 
lations,  the  name  of  union  by  the  first  intention  has  been  applied.  As  Mr. 
Thomson  has  correctly  obsenred,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  difference 
between  these  modes  of  union.  Both  are  effected  through  the  exudation  and 
organization  of  fibrin ;  and  the  only  distinction  is  that,  in  the  one  case,  the 
fibrin  assumes  a  grain-like  form,  and  pus  is  secreted,  while  these  circumstances 
are  wanting  in  the  other.  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  question 
whether  the  edges  of  wounds,  as  has  been  maintained,  can  unite  by  the  first 
intention  without  inflammation.  The  solution  of  this  question  belongs  to 
the  surgical  writer.  The  new  structure,  resulting  from  the  granulating 
process,  often  resembles  the  one  of  which  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  loss, 
but  is  seldom  identical  with  it.  It  contains  not  only  blood-vessels,  but 
nerves  and  absorbents  also ;  as  may  be  inferred,  in  relation  to  the  former^ 
from  the  sensibility  of  granulating  surfaces,  and,  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
from  the  absorption  which  frequently  occurs  in  them. 

When,  in  the  progp:«ss  of  the  process  of  reparation,  the  granulations  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  surface,  they  cease  to  grow,  lose  their 
granular  aspect,  become  flat  at  top,  and  gradually  cover  themselves  with  a 
coating  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  had  originally  existed.  By 
English  surgeons  the  name  cicatrix  is  applied  to  this  new  superficial  struc- 
ture, and  cicatrizalion  to  the  process  producing  it  Thus,  in  the  healing  of 
ulcers  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  formation  of  the  new  skin  is  called 
cicatrization,  and  the  new  skin  itself  a  cicatrix.  Some  of  the  French 
writers  extend  the  signification  of  these  terms  much  further,  including  under 
the  former  the  whole  process  of  reproduction,  and  under  the  latter  the  whole 
of  the  new  structure.  There  is  a  convenience  in  giving  the  term  cicatrix 
such  an  extension  as  to  embrace  those  evidences  which  the  union  of  sepa- 
rated parts,  and  the  reparation  of  lost  part9,  leave  behind  to  indicate  their 
having  taken  place.  We  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  such  evidences, 
discovered  after  death  in  the  interior  structures,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a 
general  name  by  which  they  may  be  designated.  But  the  term  cicatrization 
is  here  restricted  to  the  process  first  alluded  to. 

Summary, — It  may  not  be  improper  to  present  a  brief  summary  of  the 
course  of  inflammation,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The  first 
evidences  of  its  existence,  as  a  general  rule,  are  unusual  redness  and  heat, 
with  pain  and  swelling  in  the  part  In  the  initial  stage,  the  secretions  are 
sometimes  increased ;  but,  when  the  infiammation  is  established,  they  are  di- 
minished or  suspended,  and  are  afterwards  restored  with  much  alteration. 
The  liquid  part  of  the  blood  or  liquor  sanguinis  is  effused,  with  more  or  less 
of  the  colouring  matter,  and  frequently  blood  itself  little  if  at  all  altered. 
More  or  less  of  the  coagulable  lymph  or  fibrin  of  the  effused  liquor  sanguinis 
coagulates,  while  the  serous  portion,  or  that  remaining  liquid,  is  diffused  in 
the  interstices  of  the  tissue,  the  former  being  most  abundant  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  infiammation,  and  the  latter  in  its  borders.  In  this  condition, 
the  coagulated  fibrin  becomes  the  seat  of  organic  action,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  new  blood-vessels,  connected  with  the  previously  existing  capil- 
laries, so  that  a  sort  of  growth  takes  place  in  the  part  There  is,  at  the 
same  time,  in  acute  infiammation,  and  generally  even  in  chronic,  a  softening 
of  the  structure,  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  torn  or  broken.  Should  the 
progress  of  the  inflammation  now  cease,  the  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling 
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begin  to  abate,  and  gradnallj  disappear,  the  effused  fluids  are  absorbed,  and 
the  parts  return  to  their  former  condition,  except  that  some  hardness  is  occa- 
BionaUy  left  behind,  especially  in  chronic  cases,  arising  from  the  solidified 
fibrin.'  The  inflammation  is  then  said  to  terminate  in  resolution.  Fre- 
quently, after  a  somewhat  profuse  secretion  or  hemorrhage,  the  inflammatory 
action  ceases ;  and  the  same  result  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  exuded 
coagolable  lymph  serves  as  the  bond  of  a  vital  union  between  surfaces  naturally 
distinct,  or  produced  by  violence.  In  the  former  case,  the  inflammation  is  said 
to  terminate  in  effusion,  in  the  latter,  in  adhesion.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  effusion  and  adhesion  are  mere  effects  of  the  inflammatory  action, 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  its  terminations. 

Should  the  inflammation  persist,  a  new  condition  of  things  denominated 
suppuration  takes  place.  The  redness  diminishes,  the  softness  increases,  and 
pus  gradually  mingles  with  the  other  fluids,  or  takes  their  place  upon  the 
surface,  or  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue.  In  the  latter  case,  portions  of  the 
tissue  are  broken  down,  and  either  absorbed,  or  dissolved  in  the  pus,  which 
is  usually  collected  in  cavities;  while,  in  the  parts  around  these  cavities, 
coagulated  lymph  exists,  as  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  purulent  liquid.  These  cavities  are  called  abscesses.  By 
means  of  ulcerative  absorption,  a  passage  is  then  made  for  the  pus  externally. 
Sometimes  absorption  takes  place  in  an  inflamed  part,  producing  an  open 
sore,  which  is  then  called  an  ulcer,  while  the  process  is  denominated  ulcera- 
tion. Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  affected  tissue  or  tissues  undergoes  morti- 
fication, or,  in  other  words,  loses  its  life,  and  is  separated  from  the  other 
parts  by  absorption,  leaving  an  open  and  suppurating  ulcer.  According  as 
one  or  another  of  these  various  conditions  is  presented,  the  inflammation  is 
said  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  morHfication.  But  the  fact 
18,  that  these  are  mere  incidents  in  the  progpress  of  inflammation,  which  in 
the  first  two  persists  during  their  whole  course,  and  in  the  last  continues  in 
the  parts  which  have  not  lost  their  life,  and  is  necessary  for  the  separation  of 
the  dead  parts.  Neither  of  these,  therefore,  can  strictly  be  considered  as 
terminations  of  inflammation. 

The  cavities  of  abscesses  and  ulcers,  as  well  as  those  left  by  the  sloughing 
of  mortified  parts,  are  filled  up  by  a  growth  of  granulations,  which,  when 
completed,  cover  themselves  with  a  kind  of  skin  or  membranous  structure,  or 
in  other  words  undergo  cicatrization.  Granulation  and  cicatrization  have 
been  considered  as  terminations  of  inflammation ;  but  with  as  little  reason  as 
the  phenomena  or  actions  above  alluded  to.  They  are  merely  the  last  acts  of 
this  complicated  process,  which  cannot  legitimately  be  said  to  have  any  other 
termination  than  in  resolution,  that  is,  spontaneous  subsidence,  or  in  death. 

Such  is  the  usual  course  of  inflammation,  so  far  as  regards  the  parts  in 
which  it  is  seated.  The  period  occupied  by  this  course  is  exceedingly  vari- 
able. Sometimes  it  is  accomplished  in  a  few  days,  and  possibly  in  a  few 
hours;  sometimes  it  requires  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  for  its  completion. 
When  protracted  it  is  denominated  chronic  inflammation,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  a  mere  continuance  of  an  acute  attack  in  a  mitigated  form,  though 
Dot  unfirequently  the  grade  of  excitement  is  at  the  commencement  scarcely 
higher  than  that  which  is  sustained  throughout. 

Chronic  infiammation  is  susceptible  of  all  those  diversities  of  action  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  inflammation  in  general, 
though  it  is  less  apt  to  be  attended  with  gangrene.  There  is  frequently  little 
or  no  observable  increase  of  redness  or  heat,  the  pain  is  less  than  in  the  acute, 
and  the  tumefaction  differs  often  in  being  attended  with  induration  instead  of 
aoftening  of  the  tissues.  It  owes  its  protracted  duration  usually  to  one  of  two 
circumstances,  eiUier  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause,  as  where  chronic 
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gastritis  is  sostained  by  the  habitaal  use  of  stimalating  drinks,  or  to  the  ex- 
istence of  some  peculiar  diathesis,  as  the  scrofalons,  which  predisposes  to  a 
slow  march  of  the  inflammation.  The  natare  of  the  part  also  has  some  in- 
fluence, certain  parts  being  more  disposed  to  the  chronic  form  than  others. 
There  is  no  precise  boundary  line  between  the  two  states  of  inflammation. 

Some  writers  make  a  grade  of  inflammation  between  the  acute  and  chronic, 
which  they  call  subactUe  inflammation ;  and  this  term  is  convenient,  as  ex- 
pressive of  a  condition  in  which  the  morbid  action  exceeds  but  little  that 
which  occurs  in  the  chronic  form,  but  is  of  comparatively  short  duration,  so 
that  the  case  cannot  come  under  this  denomination,  while  it  is  excluded  from 
that  of  the  acute  by  the  mildness  of  its  symptoms. 

Sometimes  inflammation  runs  its  accustomed  course,  so  far  as  relates  to 
its  effects  upon  the  texture  in  which  it  is  seated,  with  scarcely  any  of  those 
evidences  by  which  its  existence  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  is  usually 
detected,  such  as  pain,  disordered  function,  and  constitutional  disturbance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  said  to  be  latent^  and  often  escapes  attention 
until  serious  injury  has  been  inflicted.  This  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  persona 
with  little  excitability  of  system,  arising  either  from  original  constitution, 
from  modes  of  life,  or  from  previous  disease.  According  to  Dr.  Alison,  it  is 
more  frequent  in  the  black  than  in  the  white,  in  the  old  than  in  the  young, 
in  the  poorly  fed  than  in  those  of  luxurious  habits ;  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
convalescents  from  acute  diseases.  Sometimes,  however,  the  absence  of  pun 
and  other  obvious  symptoms  is  ascribable  to  the  simultaneous  existence  of 
some  other  disease,  which  blunts  or  destroys  the  sensibility,  as  typhoid  fever, 
for  example,  and  paralytic  affections. 

7.  Effects  of  Inflammation  beyond  its  primary  seat. — Our  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  local  phenomena  of  inflammation.  But 
its  effects  are  by  no  means  confined  to  its  original  seat.  If  severe  or  exten- 
sive, it  always  involves  other  parts,  or  the  system  at  large,  in  disorder.  As 
the  functions  of  the  inflamed  organ  are  impaired  or  suspended  during  the 
existence  of  the  inflammation,  other  dependent  or  connected  functions  must 
necessarily  suffer ;  and  this  is  a  fruitful  source  of  derangement.  The  physi- 
cian shonld  always  be  on  his  guard  upon  this  point ;  as  it  is  by  the  observation 
of  these  secondary  effects  alone  that  he  is,  in  some  instances,  enabled  to  trace 
inflammation  to  its  real  seat;  and  the  effects  themselves  occasionally  require 
his  interference  for  their  relief.  Again,  the  vitiated  products  of  an  inflamed 
organ  often  occasion  disorder  in  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact ; 
as  when  the  acrid  bile  from  an  inflamed  liver  produces  diarrhoea  by  irritating 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  acrid  urine  from  the  inflamed  kid- 
neys occasions  irritation  throughout  the  urinary  passages.  But,  independ- 
ently of  these  sources  of  derangement,  inflammation  produces  other  very  im- 
portant effects  beyond  its  immediate  seat,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

Effects  upon  the  Blood. — The  character  of  the  blood  is  considerably  modi- 
fied during  inflammation.  The  most  striking  result  of  the  change'  is  that 
peculiar  appearance  called  the  buffy  coat.  This  is  a  whitish,  or  yellowish- 
white,  and  sometimes  greenish  stratum,  formed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
blood  during  coagulation.  Soft  and  viscid  at  the  commencement  of  the 
coagulation,  it  is  fully  formed  when  the  clot  begins  to  contract  and  separate 
from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  does  not  attain  its  greatest  density  till  the 
contraction  of  the  clot  is  completed.  It  is  then  firm,  elastic,  diaphanous, 
strongly  adherent  to  the  cruor  beneath,  and  shining  upon  its  surface,  which 
is  often  elevated  at  the  edges  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  giving  it  a  cupped 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  coating  remains  soft  and  gelatinous,  like  size ; 
and  hence  the  blood  which  exhibits  it  is  occasionally  called  8izy  blood.  The 
buffy  coat  consists  of  fibrin  with  some  serum  mechanically  intermingled. 
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The  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  clot  beneath  is  mnch  less  than  in  the  cmst; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  latter  is  thick  and  firm,  the  remainder  of  the  clot 
is  Tery  soft,  and  apparently  consists  almost  exclnsivelj  of  red  corpuscles. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  this  appearance  is  characteristic  of  inflammation. 
Though  Tery  generally  presented  by  the  blood  of  patients  labouring  under  that 
affection,  it  is  in  some  instances  wanting;  and  it  has  been  observed  where  no 
inflammation  existed,  as  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  in  cases  of 
anemia,  in  which  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  is  deflcient  in  relation  to 
the  fibrin.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sure  evi- 
dence of  inflammation.  Out  of  eighteen  hundred  cases  in  which  the  blood  was 
examined  by  Andral,  it  never  had  the  bufiy  coat  except  in  inflammation  or 
anemia.  The  cause  of  the  buffy  coat  was  conjecturally  referred  by  Hunter 
to  a  slower  coagulation  of  inflammatory  blood,  allowing  the  red  corpuscles  to 
subside  in  some  measure  before  the  clot  was  formed ;  and  he  inferred  from  an 
experiment  that  the  red  corpuscles  themselves  are  heavier  in  inflammatory 
than  healthy  blood.  Gendrin,  however,  asserts  that  in  the  blood  of  inflamma- 
tion the  coagulation  begins  sooner,  and  is  sooner  completed  than  in  that  of 
health ;  and,  though  this  is  not  universally  true,  it  certainly  is  so  occasionally 
in  cases  which  exhibit  the  bufiy  coat.  Yet,  from  numerous  experiments  of 
this  author,  it  may  be  inferred  that  whatever  causes  a  more  rapid  coagulation 
of  inflammatory  blood  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat,  and  that, 
when  it  coagulates  very  speedily,  this  coat  is  not  exhibited,  because  the  red 
corpuscles  have  not  the  opportunity  to  subside  before  they  are  firmly  em- 
braced by  the  fibrin.  Thus,  when  blood  issues  drop  by  drop  from  the  orifice, 
or  falls  a  great  distance  through  the  air,  or  is  received  in  shallow  or  refirige- 
rated  vessels,  it  is  less  apt  to  show  the  bufiy  coat  than  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances; and,  if  agitated  continually  as  it  falls  into  the  recipient,  it  does 
not  exhibit  the  coat  at  all.  The  infiammatory  crust  is  most  striking  when 
the  blood  is  received  in  a  deep,  narrow,  cylindrical  vessel. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  first  blood  drawn,  in  an  infiammatory 
case,  is  destitute  of  the  buffy  coat,  while  the  portions  subsequently  taken 
exhibit  it  strongly.  At  the  same  time  that  the  clot  presents  this  appearance 
upon  the  surface,  it  is  usually  less  balky  and  firmer  than  in  health,  owing 
probably  to  the  greater  contractility  of  the  fibrin. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  Andral  and  Gavarret, 
that  the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  very  generally  if  not  always  aug- 
mented in  infiammation,  when  sufficiently  severe  or  extensive  to  affect  the 
system.  From  three  parts  in  a  thousand,  which  is  the  average  proportion  in 
health,  it  rises  in  ordinary  cases  to  six  or  eight,  and  in  some  to  nine  or  even 
ten  parts.  The  increase  commences  as  soon  as  the  infiammation  is  established, 
and  ceases  only  when  the  process  begins  to  decline.  Even  in  anemic  cases, 
and  in  low  fevers  in  which  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  a  diminished  pro- 
portion of  fibrin,  this  principle  becomes  abnormally  abundant  when  infiamma- 
tion supervenes.  With  the  increase  of  fibrin,  the  proportion  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles remains  unaffected.  It  has  before  been  stated  that,  according  to  some 
experiments,  the  albumen  is  diminished;  a  result  which,  if  true,  may  be 
reasonably  ascribed  'to  its  conversion  into  fibrin.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  is  connected  with  this  excess  of  fibrin. 
Hence,  it  is  often  not  observed  in  the  first  portion  of  blood  drawn  early  in  the 
disease,  because  the  fibrin  is  not  yet  sufficiently  abundant.  In  anasmia,  the 
only  other  disease  in  which  the  buffy  coat  is  observed,  though  the  quantity  of 
fibrin  may  be  abnormally  small,  it  is  yet  generally  if  not  always  in  excess  in 
relation  to  the  red  corpuscles.  According  to  Andral,  the  fibrin  newly  formed 
in  infiammation  coagulates  more  slowly  than  the  old. 

But  another  cause  of  the  buffy  coat,  co-operating  with  excess  of  fibrin^  is 
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probably  a  tendencj  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  inflammation,  first 
clearly  noticed  by  Wharton  Jones,  to  cohere  by  their  flat  surfaces,  and  thaa 
arrange  themseWes  in  columns.  By  this  tendency  they  are  at  the  same  time 
separated  from  the  fibrin,  and  rendered  more  compact  so  as  to  sink  more 
readily ;  and  consequently  present  the  very  condition  requisite  for  the  prc^ 
dnction  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  * 

In  cases  of  indirect  prostration  consequent  upon  great  intensity  of  inflam- 
mation,  the  blood  first  drawn  may  be  without  the  buffy  coat,  though  it  after- 
wards presents  this  phenomenon  when  the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  the  surface 
rise,  as  they  often  do  in  such  cases,  under  the  use  of  the  lancet  But,  eyen 
at  first,  it  is  very  different  from  the  blood  of  patients  in  the  direct  debility  of 
malignant  or  gangrenous  disease.  In  the  former,  though  the  clot  forms 
slowly  and  is  not  dense,  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  serum ;  while  in  the 
latter,  the  serum  is  coloured  by  a  blackish  matter  which  subsides  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the'  yessel,  and  the  clot  is  often  completely  dissolved,  or  not  at  all 
formed. 

Though  the  increase  of  fibrin  and  the  appearance  of  the  buf^  coat  are 
incident  to  inflammation  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  most  striking  in 
acute  articular  rheumatism  and  pneumonia. 

In  examining  the  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  web  of  a  firog's  foot, 
some  miscroscopists  observed  a  remarkable  excess  of  the  colourless  or  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  easily  distinguishable  in  cold-blooded  animals  by  their 
spherical  shape  from  the  red  corpuscles,  which  in  these  animals  are  oval.  It 
was  hence  inferred  that  one  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  blood  by  inflam- 
mation is  to  augment  the  number  of  the  white  corpuscles ;  and,  as  these  are 
believed  to  be  rudimental  blood-cells,  it  was  naturally  thought  that  this  change 
was  an  important  feature  of  the  process,  and  available  in  the  explanation  of 
many  of  its  phenomena.  But  the  conclusions  were  premature.  From  the  ob- 
servations of  Wharton  Jones  and  Professor  Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  it  appeara 
that  this  excess  of  white  corpuscles  is  not  an  ordinary  attendant  upon  inflam- 
mation, being  seen  only  in  young  animals,  or  those  of  feeble  health  or  badlj 
nourished,  in  which  they  are  abundant  in  the  circulation  generally,  altogether 
independently  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  Mr.  Paget  states  that  he  has 
often  examined  the  blood  of  inflamed  parts  in  warm-blooded  animals,  without 
ever  having  observed  a  greater  proportion  of  the  white  corpuscles  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  animals.  In  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  there- 
fore, an  excessive  production  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  inflammation  cannot 
be  admitted  as  an  established  fact,  at  least  of  general  application. 

According  to  Simon  of  Berlin,  and  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fotty  matters  of  the  blood  is  notably  increased  in  inflammation. 

Effects  upon  particular  Organs, — It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  inter- 
ruption or  disturbance  of  function  in  any  one  organ,  occasioned  by  inflamma- 
tion, necessarily  produces  derangement  in  other  associated  or  dependent  func- 
tions. Another  source  of  disturbance,  in  organs  not  immediately  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  is  the  concentration  of  the  circulating  fluids  and  nervous  energj 
in  the  part  affected,  which  leads  to  a  deficiency  of  these  vital  agents  elsewhere. 

*  The  production  of  the  baffy  eoat  through  ezoess  of  the  fibrin  maj  be  hjpotheticftllj 
explained.  We  roaj  suppose  a  certain  affinity  to  exist  between  the  fibrin  and  red  cor- 
puscles, which,  in  their  ordinary  proportion,  retains  them  in  connection,  but^  when  the 
fibrin  is  in  excess,  is  insufficient  to  preyent  the  corpuscles,  which  are  specifically  hearier, 
fVom  sinking  to  the  bottom  along  with  the  normal  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  leaving  the 
excess  of  the  latter  floating  alone  upon  the  surface.  This  explanation  is  applicable  to 
all  the  oases  in  which  the  buffy  coat  is  obsenred.  The  cohesiTe  tendency  of  the  red 
corpuscles  among  themselyee,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  conneotad 
with  the  case;  as  anemic  blood  exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  the  buffy  coat  aa  the 
inflammatory.  (Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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This  subject  has  beea  considered  under  the  head  of  irritation.  A  third  source 
of  disorder  is  the  sympathetic  connection  between  different  parts  of  the  bodj, 
bj  which  a  derangement  in  one  is  directly  followed  by  derangement  in  an- 
other, independently  of  any  peculiar  relation  between  their  (bnctions.  This 
fa  not  the  place  to  speak  of  snch  effects ;  as  they  may  be  more  advantageously 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  the  phlegmasiee  of  the  several  organs  or  struc- 
tures respectively.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  here  to  mention  that  the 
sympathetic  affection  may  either  amount  to  inflammation,  or,  as  very  often 
happens,  may  not  exceed  the  grade  of  irritation.  Positive  inflammatory  action 
fa  most  readily  communicated,  as  a  general  rule,  to  organs  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  part  first  affected.  In  spreading,  it  makes  its  way  with 
greatest  facility  through  identical  and  continuous  structures,  as  from  one  point 
in  the  skin  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  skin,  from  a  particular  spot  in  a 
membrane  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  that  membrane,  and  from  a  point  in 
arteries,  veins,  or  absorbents,  along  the  course  of  these  vessels  respectively. 
It  passes  also  readily,  though  less  so  than  in  the  former  case,  between  con- 
nected but  distinct  structures,  as  from  the  skin  to  the  areolar  tissue  imme- 
diately beneath  it,  and  from  the  investing  membranes  of  the  viscera  to  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  viscera  themselves.  Contiguous  parts  are,  moreover, 
Tery  liable  to  this  direct  communication  of  inflammation,  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  in  which  inflammation 
Tery  often  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  without  travelling  through  the  portion 
of  membrane  connecting  these  surfaces.  When  distant  parts  are  sympa- 
thetically affected,  the  secondary  disorder  most  frequently  stops  short  at  the 
point  of  irritation. 

Constituiional  Effects, — Symptomatic  Fever, — When  inflammation  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  or  extent,  it  brings  the  whole  system  into 
derangement,  causing  that  general  condition  which  has  been  denominated 
fever,  and  which,  occurring  under  these  circumstances,  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  symptomatic  fever.  This  general  derangement  may  be  in  great 
measure  attributed  to  that  interruption  of  associated  or  dependent  functions, 
tiiat  irregular  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids  and  nervous  energy,  and 
that  sympathetic  affection  of  proximate  and  remote  organs,  which  were  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  among  the  results  of  inflammation.  It  may 
in  part,  also,  be  ascribed  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  blood ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  excess  of  fibrin  uniformly  appears  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  sufficient  to  produce  fever,  and  disappears  when  the  fever  ceases. 
(Andral.)  But  there  is  probably  some  further,  and  yet  unexplained  mode 
of  action,  by  which  fever  is  produced  as  a  consequence  of  local  inflammation. 
The  character  of  the  fever  varies  exceedingly  with  the  grade  and  stage  of  the 
inflammation,  the  nature  of  the  cause  producing  it,  and  the  predispositions  of 
the  patient.  It  partakes,  indeed,  of  all  those  diversities  which  are  incident  to 
fever  arising  from  other  causes.  Thus,  in  relation  to  its  type,  it  may  be  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  or  continued ;  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  constitutional 
forces,  it  may  be  sthenic,  asthenic,  or  of  any  intermediate  condition ;  and,  in 
relation  to  its  grade,  it  may  present  every  shade  of  diversity,  from  a  scarcely 
appreciable  derangement  to  the  most  fatal  malignancy.  A  detailed  account 
of  these  various  forms  would  be  premature  in  this  place.  (See  Fever.)  It  is 
auificient  here  to  say,  in  addition,  that,  when  the  inflammation  is  severe  and 
sudden  in  its  onset,  the  constitutional  symptoms  generally  make  their  appear- 
ance very  speedily,  and  are  often,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  simultaneous  in 
their  commencement  with  the  inflammation.  In  subacute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation, the  fever  fa  much  less  than  in  the  acute,  and  is  sometimes  quite 
wanting ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  those  instances  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation is  said  to  be  latent.    If  the  onset  of  fever  precedes  that  of  inflam- 
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matioo,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  former  cannot  properly  be  considered  UM 
symptomatic  of  the  latter.  In  this  ease,  either  the  inflammation  is  the  con- 
seqaence  of  the  fever,  or  both  have  the  same  cause. 

Hectic  Fever, — The  advanced  stages  of  inflammation  are  fre^nently  at^ 
tended  with  a  pecnliar  morbid  condition  of  system  which  mast  be  noticed 
here ;  as  no  other  opportunity  wi]l  be  offered  of  giving  it  a  distinct  consider- 
ation. I  allude  to  the  affection  denominated  hectic  fever  (from  ixrtxo^^ 
habitual).  It  is  not  usually  met  with  until  after  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
and  is  much  more  common  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  scarcely  deserves  the  title  of  fever,  as  the  term  is  defined  in  this  work ; 
for  it  wants  the  universality  which  characterizes  that  affection.  (See  Fever.) 
Thus,  the  functions  both  of  the  stomach  and  braju  are  often  unaffected ;  and 
the  only  derangements  essential  to  it  are  those,  primarily,  of  the  circulation 
and  calorification,  and  secondarily,  of  secretion  and  nutrition.  At  all  events, 
it  is  but  an  imperfect  fever.  It  usually  begins  with  increased  frequency  of 
pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  occurring  generally  towards  evening,  and  subsiding 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  day.  The  heat  is  especially  felt  in  the 
hands  and  feet.  A^r  some  time,  the  excitement  of  pulse  continues,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  through  the  day,  with  exacerbatipns  in  the  evening. 
At  length,  decided  paroxysms  occur,  often  preceded  by  chills,  and  subsiding 
with  perspiration,  though  both  of  these  accompaniments  are  not  unfrequently 
wanting.  Generally,  there  is  only  a  remission  of  excitement  between  the 
paroxysms ;  but  sometimes,  a  perfect  intermission.  The  paroxysms  usually 
occur  daily,  sometimes  in  the  morning  after  breakfast,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  evening,  when  they  are  commonly  most  severe.  Occasionally  they  occur 
twice  a  day,  and  not  unfrequently  cease  for  a  considerable  time,  to  return 
with  their  former  violence.     They  are  very  irregular. 

When  the  hectic  is  fully  formed,  the  pulse  is  generally  very  frequent,  often,' 
during  the  paroxysm,  as  much  as  120  in  the  minute,  and,  even  when  not  fre- 
quent, is  rendered  so  by  slight  causes.  It  has  little  strength ;  but  the  beat  is 
often  quick,  jerking,  and  as  if  the  result  of  irritation  upon  a  weakened  heart 
The  heat  of  skin  during  the  paroxysm  is  considerable,  and  sometimes  distress- 
ing, though  often  unequal ;  the  respiration  is  hurried,  the  face  flushed,  the 
eyes  sparkling,  and  tlie  whole  surface  dry.  There  are  also  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  thirst.  The  appearance  of  the  face  is  often  highly  characteristic. 
With  a  general  paleness,  there  is  a  bright-red  and  not  unfrequently  circum- 
scribed flush  upon  the  cheek,  such  as  is  apt  to  occur  in  delicate  persons  when 
they  lie  with  the  cheek  upon  the  hand,  or  pressed  against  any  other  hard  body. 
This  is  the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  the  clearness  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  the  whiteness  of  the  rest  of  the  skin.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
affection  is  a  tendency  to  copious  perspiration  at  night,  especially  towards 
morning.  This  often  happens  whether  the  patient  sleeps  or  not ;  but  is  usually 
most  abundant  during  sleep.  It  shows  itself  especially  upon  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body.  The  urine  is  for  the  most  part  scanty  and  high 
coloured,  and  sometimes  deposits  sediments,  thongh  it  varies  much  in  all  these 
respects.  The  appetite  is  usually  unimpaired,  unless  the  stomach  is  the  seat 
of  the  local  disease.  Sometimes  it  is  even  increased.  The  tongue  is  often 
clean;  but  is  apt  to  be  smooth,  especially  in  the  last  stage,  when  there  not 
unfrequently  exists  a  tendency  in  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces  to  a  thrush -like  exudation.  The  affection  is  seldom  attended 
with  delirium,  or  other  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance;  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able exemption  from  nervous  symptoms  of  all  kinds,  except  such  as  result 
from  debility. 

The  patient  in  general  loses  flesh  rapidly,  and  towards  the  close  becomes 
exceedingly  emaciated.  Not  unfrequently  he  is  affected  with  diarrhoea  at  this 
stage ;  and  the  extremities,  especiiAy  the  feet  and  legs,  are  apt  to  be  edema- 
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toug.  The  hair  frequeotlj  becomes  very  thin,  and  the  finger-nails  curve  for- 
ward at  the  ends.  With  all  the  exhaastlon  and  loss  of  flesh,  the  patient  is 
often  enabled  to  sit  up  much  of  the  time  nntil  very  near  death.  At  length, 
however,  the  strength  is  completely  worn  oat,  and  life  closes,  frequently  with- 
out a  struggle.  Occasionally,  the  mind  gives  way  a  little  before  death,  in 
consequence,  probably,  of  excessive  weakness.  The  duration  of  hectic  fever 
18  altogether  indefinite,  depending  on  the  progress  of  the  complaint  pro- 
ducing it  Its  march,  however,  is  almost  always  slow.  It  usually  terminates 
fatally  in  consequence  of  the  incurable  nature  of  its  cause ;  but  it  not  unfre- 
quently  also  ends  in  recovery. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  cause.  It  is  said  some- 
times to  occur  as  an  original  disease  ;  but  this  is  not  probable ;  and  cases  sup- 
posed to  be  idiopathic,  have  been  afterwards  traced  to  local  afi^ections.  It  is 
sometimes  imitated  in  pure  debility;  but  some  of  the  features  of  the  affection 
are  almost  always  wanting.  In  all  genuine  cases,  the  union  of  general  debility 
with  some  local  inflammatory  affection  may  be  detected.  It  would  seem,  then, 
to  consist  of  the  effects  of  a  powerful  irritation,  acting  upon  a  feeble  frame. 
But  is  there  not  something  more  ?  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  local 
affection  is  attended  with  suppuration ;  and  the  supposition  has  been  enter- 
tained, not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  absorption  of  pus  constitutes 
an  essential  part  of  the  affection.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  it  sometimes 
results  from  great  masses  of  local  disease,  as  scirrhus,  for  example,  in  which 
there  is  no  pus.  It  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  interior 
structure  of  organs,  but  may  result  also  from  chronic  inflammation  with  sup- 
puration of  surfaces,  as  of  the  bronchia,  bowels,  urinary  passages,  and  skin, 

8.  Fatal  Effects  of  Inflammation, — Inflammation  may  prove  fatal  in  either 
of  the  following  modes.  1.  It  may  suspend  the  action  of  the  organ  in  which 
it  18  situated,  and  the  du^  performance  of  whose  function  may  be  essential 
to  life.  2.  By  deranging  the  condition  of  a  particular  organ,  it  may  prevent 
the  due  action  of  another  and  vital  organ,  as  where  inflammation  closes  the 
lima  glottidis,  and,  by  thus  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs,  gives 
rise  to  fatal  asphyxia.  3.  When  of  great  violence  or  extent,  it  may  so  con- 
centrate the  blood  and  vital  forces  in  the  part  affected  as  completely  to  pros- 
trate the  nervous  and  circulating  functions,  and  thus  produce  a  fatal  issue  by 
a  species  of  syncope ;  as  we  sometimes  see  in  cases  of  peritonitis  and  severe 
dysentery,  in  which  the  heart  beats  with  exceeding  feebleness,  and  the  skin  is 
cold  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  4.  It  may  elaborate 
products,  which,  being  absorbed,  or  in  some  other  way  entering  the  circula- 
tion, may  produce  by  their  sedative  agency  a  typhoid  condition  and  general 
prostration  which  shall  end  in  death,  as  happens  in  inflammation  of  the  veins 
when  pus  is  carried  into  the  general  mass  of  the  blood.  5.  Death  frequently 
results  from  the  debility  induced  by  long-continued  or  extensive  suppuration, 
or  by  gangrene  in  the  inflamed  part  6.  We  can  readily  conceive,  moreover, 
that  the  constitutional  excitement  of  inflammation,  when  very  violent,  or  in 
a  feeble  system,  may  be  succeeded  by  fatal  collapse. 

The  appearances  which  inflammation  leaves  behind  it  after  death  will  be 
moat  conveniently  considered  elsewhere.  I  will  here  merely  state  that  these 
appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive.  It  has  been  asserted  that  inflamma- 
tion may  prove  fatal  without  leaving  the  ordinary  traces ;  the  blojod  deserting 
the  vessels  at  the  point  of  death,  or  subsequently.  But  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  appearances 
closely  resembling  inflammation,  so  far  as  relates  to  congestion  of  the  capil- 
laries, or  effusion  of  blood,  are  often  presented  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  a  violent  death,  though  previously  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health; 
and  much  care  is  necessary  not  to  confound  such  appearances  with  those  of 
a  real  inflammatory  origin. 
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2.  Nature  of  Inflammatioiu 

Ao  oatline  having  been  giren  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  and  conrae  of 
inflammation,  it  comes  next  in  order  to  treat  of  its  natare,  and  to  explain  fha 
rarions  steps  of  the  complex  process.  That  this  may  be  done  anderatand- 
ingly,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  resnlts  of  microscopic  ob- 
servation ;  as  the  changes  going  on  in  the  inflamed  tissue  are  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  accurate  examination  by  the  unassisted  eye. 

Microscopic  Observations, — Among  the  many  who  have  investigated  this 
subject  microscopically,  may  be  mentioned  Wilson  Philip,  Thomson,  Hast- 
ing^, Gendrin,  Kaltenbrunner,  and  more  recently  G^rber,  Miiller,  Lebert, 
Gulliver,  Addison,  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  Wharton  Jones,  Hughes  Bennett,  and 
Paget,  as  the  authorities  mainly  depended  on  in  the  statements  which  follow. 
The  experiments  were  generally  made  on  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  which 
readily  admits  the  passage  of  light;  but,  lest  it  should  be  objected  to  the 
phenomena  thus  observed  that,  being  exhibited  in  a  cold-blooded  animal,  they 
are  not  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  animate 
with  warm  blood,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  correspond,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  with  the  appearances  presented  by  the  wing  of  the  bat,  which 
belongs  to  the  latter  class. 

When  a  part  is  irritatedreither  mechanically  or  by  a  stimulant  substance, 
the  minute  vessels,  whether  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries,  are  variously  affected 
in  relation  to  their  diameter,  being  sometimes  diminished  in  size,  sometimes 
immediately  expanded,  and  sometimes  little  if  at  all  altered  for  a  time.  If 
not  immediately  dilated  upon  the  application  of  the  irritant,  they  very  soon 
become  so ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  occurrence  of  dilatation  that  the  appearances 
of  inflammation  are  presented.  This  expansion  i^  sometimes  very  consider^ 
able,  amounting  to  twice,  or  even  thrice  the  ordinary  diameter  of  the  vesseL 
At  the  same  time  that  the  observable  capillaries  are  thus  dilated,  others  be- 
fore unseen  become  visible,  probably  by  the  entrance  of  the  red  corpuscles  into 
vessels  before  too  small  to  receive  them.  The  motion  of  the  blood  is  much 
affected,  along  with  these  changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  vessels.  At  first  the 
current  occasionally  slackens,  or  even  retrogrades  for  an  instant;  and  not 
nnfreqnently  oscillatory  movements  may  be  noticed;  but,  when  the  dilatation 
has  been  effected,  the  blood  flows  more  rapidly,  and  a  much  greater  quantity 

E asses  during  a  given  time  than  in  the  unexcited  state  of  the  part  After  a  time» 
owever,  the  current  becomes  slower,  without  any  diminution,  or  even  with 
an  increase  of  its  size ;  and  this  retardation  gradually  increases  until  at  length 
a  complete  stagnation  takes  place  in  some  of  the  vessels,  while  in  others  the 
circulation  continues,  and  in  some  of  the  larger,  especially  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  inflammation,  may  go  on  with  a  greater  velocity  than  in  health.  The  blood 
thus  stagnating  is  not  disposed  to  coagulate,  remaining  liquid  for  a  long  time, 
and  sometimes  resuming  its  onward  movement  when  circumstances  favourably 
modify  the  inflammatory  condition.  During  the  slackened  or  stagnant  state  of 
the  blood,  another  very  interesting  change  takes  place.  In  the  healthy  state, 
the  red  corpuscles  occupy  only  the  middle  of  the  current,  leaving  a  colourless 
space  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  in  which  a  white  corpuscle 
may  be  seen  now  and  then  floating  along.  In  inflammation,  the  red  corpus* 
des  increase  in  proportionate  amount  in  the  part  affected,  till  at  length  they 
fill  the  whole  capacity  of  the  dilated  vessels,  becoming  also  much  more 
crowded.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  detained,  while  the  liquor  sanguinis 
flows  onward.  When  the  blood  has  become  quite  stagnant,  the  outlines  of 
the  corpuscles  can  sometimes  be  no  longer  seen,  and  the  vessel  presents  an 
almost  uniform  bright  carmine  hue.    Another  phenomenon  is  one  l>efoTe 
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alladed  to,  the  appearance,  namely,  of  an  increased  number  of  white  corpuscles, 
which  seem  to  have  an  affinity  for  one  another,  and  for  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tube,  along  which  they  roll  slowly,  and  to  which  many  of  them  adhere. 
Whether  this  adhesion  arises  from  a  vital  attraction,  or  a  mere  physical  vis- 
cidity, has  not  been  ascertained.  In  some  instances,  they  accumulate  so 
largely  as  to  block  up  the  tube,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
though  the  colourless  portion  of  the  blood  may  percolate  through  them.  But 
this  occurrence,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  Drs.  Williams  and  Addison, 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Paget  not  to  take  place  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  there- 
fore  cannot  be  received  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
In  those  instances  in  which  the  capillaries  first  contract  under  stimulation  and 
afterwards  expand,  a  reapplication  of  the  stimulant,  after  the  dilatation  of  the 
vessel  and  retardation  of  the  blood,  will  produce  again  a  temporary  contrac- 
tion, and  a  more  rapid  current,  to  be  again  followed  by  dilatation.  In  such 
a  case,  the  original  action  of  the  irritant,  instead  of  producing  immediate 
redness,  causes  the  part  to  be  even  paler  than  before ;  but  the  subsequent 
dilatation  is  accompanied  by  redness,  which  disappears  when  contraction  is 
again  produced,  to  return  once  more  when  the  vessels  expand.  The  walls 
of  the  vascular  tabes  are  perfectly  continuous,  without  exhibiting  the  slight- 
est natural  orifice,  even  when  most  largely  dilated.  The  liquor  sanguinis 
exudes  through  invisible  pores,  and,  being  quite  transparent,  cannot  be  seen 
at  first,  unless  coloured,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  the  red  liquid  of  the 
corpuscles,  which,  escaping  from  the  cellular  envelopes,  exudes  along  with 
it.  Occasionally  the  corpuscles  themselves  are  efifused  into  the  tissue  through 
raptured  orifices  in  the  capillaries.  In  a  very  short  time  the  fibrin  of  the 
exuded  liquor  becomes  visible  through  coagulation,  and  then  exhibits  numer- 
ous granules,  organized  spherical  bodies,  called  exudation  corptiscles,  and 
a  vast  multitude  of  interlacing  fibrils,  which  give  firmness  and  tenacity  to 
the  coagulated  mass.  The  corpuscles  at  first  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  found  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  to  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood.*  They  undergo  various  changes,  being  converted  into  fibro- 
plastic cells,  filaments,  and  possibly  blood-vessels,  when  the  coagulated  fibrin 
undergoes  organization,  and  degenerating  into  pus  corpuscles,  compound 
granular  corpuscles,  granules,  &c.,  when  it  is  to  become  quite  degraded,  and 
to  be  surrendered  ultimately  to  chemical  laws.  Sometimes  these  corpuscles 
are  alone  developed  in  the  exuded  liquid,  which  then  does  not  coagulate, 
and  is  wholly  incapable  of  organization.!    After  a  short  time,  when  the 

*  Mr.  Paget  gives  the  following  aocount  of  the  formation  of  these  corpuscles.  "The 
first  discernible  organic  form,  the  form  of  what  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  pri- 
mordial  eyioblatt,  is  that  of  a  minute  mass  of  soft,  colourless,  or  pale  grayish- white  sub- 
stance, round  or  oval,  pellucid,  but  appearing,  as  if  through  irregularities  of  its  surface, 
dimly  nebulous  or  wrinkled.  It  does  not  look  granular,  nor  is  it  formed  by  an  aggre- 
gation of  granules;  nor,  in  its  earliest  state,  can  any  cell- wall  be  clearly  demonstrated, 
or  any  nucleus.  But,  as  the  development  of  this  cell-germ  or  cytoblast  proceeds,  a  pel- 
lucid membrane  appears  to  form  a  cell-wall  over  its  whole  surface ;  and  now,  when  water 
is  added,  it  appears  to  penetrate  this  membrane,  raising  up  part  of  it  like  a  clear  vesicle, 
while  upon  the  other  pan  the  mass  retreats,  or  subsides,  and  appears  more  nebulous  or 
grumous  than  before.  In  yet  another  state,  which  appears  to  be  a  later  state  of  develop- 
ment, the  action  of  water  not  only  raises  up  the  cell-wall,  but  breaks  up  and  disperses 
the  outer  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cell,  i  e.,  of  the  enclosed  mass  of  the  primordial 
cytoblast,  and  exposes  in  its  interior  a  nucleus,  which  is  commonly  round,  clearly 
defined,  pellucid,  and  attached  to  the  cell-wall.'' 

f  The  discovery  noticed  already  (see  note,  page  5)  of  the  existence  of  two  chemical 
substances  in  fibrin,  separable  from  each  other  by  chemical  means,  one  exhibiting  mi- 
nute fibrils,  the  other  granules  under  the  microscope,  is  happily  illustrative  of  the  faot 
stated  in  the  text.  The  one  may  give  rise  to  the  fibrils,  the  other  to  the  granules  and 
exudation  corpuscles  of  coagulating  fibrin ;  and,  as  one  or  the  other  is  most  abundanty 
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coagulated  lymph  becomes  organized,  red  lines  are  seen  penetrating  it  in 
yarious  directions,  inoscolating  with  one  another,  and  finally  forming  a  net- 
work of  blood-yessels,  which  haye  a  yascnlar  connection  with  those  of  the 
neighbonring  tissue. 

In  parts  softened  by  inflammation,  as  in  softening  of  the  brain,  for  example, 
the  microscope  renders  yisible  numerous  granules,  and  compound  granular 
corpuscles,  which  are  often  yery  large,  spherical,  and  consist  of  numeroae 
cohering  granules,  sometimes  though  not  generally  surrounded  by  a  yesicular 
enyelope.  Not  unfrequently  these  corpuscles  may  be  seen  apparently  in  the 
process  of  disintegration,  breaking  up  more  or  less  completely  into  irregularly 
clustered  and  isolated  granules.  Another  singular  phenomenon  sometimes 
presented,  when  hemorrhage  accompanies  the  inflammation,  is  the  presence 
of  yery  large  corpuscles,  consisting  of  a  transparent  enyelope  enclosing  seyeral 
of  the  blood  corpuscles,  which  appear  to  be  undergoing  yarious  degradation. 
Seyeral  microscopic  obseryers  haye  noticed  an  irregular  dilatation,  or,  as  it 
were,  aneurismal  pouching  of  the  capillaries,  and  of  the  small  arteries  and 
yeins  of  an  inflamed  part,  probably  owing  to  a  weakening  of  the  coats,  occurring 
in  the  progress  of  the  inflammation. 

The  general  aspect  of  pus  has  been  already  described,  and  the  fact  nien- 
tioned,  that  it  consists  essentially  of  a  serous  fluid,  and  of  peculiar  corpuscles 
floating  in  that  fluid.  There  are  also  other  bodies  usually  present;  and,  as 
it  is  sometimes  important  to  distinguish  pus  from  difi^erent  products  somewhat 
resembling  it  to  the  eye,  its  microscopic  characters  merit  a  further  notice. 
Pus  corpuscles  are  globular,  and  haye  a  mean  diameter  of  somewhat  more 
than  -^^ji  of  an  inch,  being  about  twice  that  of  the  blood  corpuscle.  They 
haye  a  finely  granular  surface,  and  are  somewhat  diaphanous.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  water  they  swell  considerably,  lose  the  granular  appearance,  and  be- 
come more  transparent.  Acetic  acid  also  increases  their  transparency,  and 
renders  yisible  an  interior  body,  consisting  of  one  or  more  nuclei.  The  num- 
ber of  the  nuclei  is  usually  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  amounts  to  fiye. 
Occasionally  these  corpuscles  are  obseryed  to  haye  a  distinct  yesicular  en- 
yelope, forming  cells  of  about  j^xm  ^^  ^°  ^°^^  ^^  diameter,  which  yary  in 
shape  according  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Water  and 
acetic  acid  dissoWe  this  cell-wall,  and  set  the  contained  corpuscle  free. 
{Hughes  Bennett.)  Pus  corpuscles,  in  undergoing  degradation,  are  resolyed 
into  granules  and  molecules,  which  ultimately  become  fluid.  Along  with 
these  bodies  are  often  seen  in  pus  red  blood-corpuscles,  unchanged  exudation 
corpuscles,  compound  granular  corpuscles,  numerous  isolated  granules,  fatty 
matter  in  molecules  or  globules,  rhomboidal  plates  of  cholesterin,  and  the 
debris  of  the  tissues  from  which  the  pus  proceeds,  as  cellular  fibres,  and 
epithelial  or  epidermic  scales. 

Theory  of  Inflammation. — Many  theories  haye  been  formed  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  The  following  yiews  are  those  which  appear 
to  me  to  accord  best  with  obseryation  and  reason.  An  irritant  cause  acts  on 
a  part  of  the  body  either  immediately  from  without,  or  through  the  blood,  or 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  neryes.  Morbidly  increased  action  or  irrita- 
tion is  excited  in  the  part,  embracing  probably  all  its  yital  constituents,  as  well 
the  ultimate  molecular  or  cell  structure  as  the  blood-yessels  and  neryes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  or  its  precise  mode  of  application,  the 
irritation  may  commence  in  either  of  the  constituents  mentioned ;  but,  when 
it  has  attained  the  grade  of  inflammation,  the  whole  of  them  are  always  in- 

will  be  the  predomihanoe  of  ita  particalar  form.  Probablj  both  are  necessary  to  perfect 
org^nixation ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  obseryed  fact  that,  when  the  corpuscles  alone 
occur  in  a  liquid,  no  organisation  is  effected. 
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Tolved.  The  first  obserrable  change  is  in  the  capillaries  and  minute  arte- 
ries and  yeins.  Whether  these  contract  at  first  or  not,  thej  soon  increase 
in  diameter,  as  the  direct  resalt  of  the  irritant  inflnence,  and  probably 
through  an  active,  vital,  expansive  power  of  their  own.  Consequent  upon 
this  enlargement  is  the  entrance  into  them  of  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood ;  and  the  backward  flow,  or  oscillating  movement,  which  has  been 
observed  in  them  at  this  point  of  time,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  tension  of  the  circulation,  by  which  the  blood 
is  forced  into  the  dilated  portion  of  the  vessels  from  both  directions ;  but, 
when  the  enlargement  is  completed,  the  regular  forces  which  move  the  blood 
onward  gain  the  ascendency;  and  it  then  flows  in  its  regular  course  with  an 
accelerated  movement,  consequent  upon  the  increased  operation  of  these 
forces  under  the  stimulant  caose.  Hitherto  the  action  may  not  have  exceeded 
the  grade  of  irritation.  But,  probably  through  the  same  excitant  influence  of 
the  cause,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  itself  are  stimulated  to  an  increased 
exertion  of  their  vital  forces.  Hence  arises  an  augmented  proportion  of  fibrin, 
and  a  disposition  of  the  corpuscles  somewhat  to  cohere  through  their  vital 
attraction.  The  blood  is  thus  rendered  more  viscid,  and  the  red  corpuscles 
accumulate  in  the  expanded  vessels,  much  beyond  their  normal  proportion; 
80  that  the  whole  increased  capacity  of  the  tubes  is  crowded  with  them. 
Their  forward  movement  is  consequently  impeded,  not  by  any  inactivity  of 
the  impelling  forces,  but  by  the  mechanical  obstacle  opposed  by  these  results 
of  the  higher  vital  action  of  the  blood.  At  this  stage,  inflammation  is  fully 
established ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  views  here  taken, 
it  is  thus  far  purely  an  excessive  exercise  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  parts 
concerned.  This  retardation  of  the  blood  at  length  ends  in  absolute  stag- 
nation in  some  of  the  vessels ;  but  in  others  it  is  still  flowing  with  increased 
rapidity,  so  that  much  more  passes  through  the  inflamed  part  in  a  given 
time  than  in  health,  as  proved  by  the  conclusive  experiment  of  Mr.  Lawrence.* 
Through  the  walls  of  the  distended  capillaries  the  liquor  sanguinis  exudes 
more  or  less  altered  in  quality,  and  distends  the  areolar  tissue,  or  escapes 
upon  free  surfaces.  Of  this  fluid  a  portion  greater  or  less  consists  of  fibrin, 
which,  though  quite  liquid  and  formless  when  exuded,  nevertheless  contains 
the  germs  of  a  vital  growth.  The  exuded  fibrin  sometimes  retains  its  liquid 
form  for  a  considerable  time,  in  other  cases  coagulates  immediately;  but 
always  sooner  or  later  undergoes  this  process  when  it  is  to  become  organized. 
Frequently  the  inflammation  proceeds  no  further  than  the  point  of  effusion ; 
when  it  abates,  absorption  of  the  effused  liquids  takes  place,  and  the  part 
returns  unchanged  to  health.  But  if  it  continues,  the  fibrin  coagulates  and 
undergoes  a  series  qf  organizing  changes,  all  of  them  the  result  of  vital 
action,  and  indicative,  it  appears  to  me,  of  an  increased  exertion  of  vital 
power.  The  invisible  germs  assume  the  shape  of  molecules,  which  unite  in 
rows  to  form  fibrils,f  or  around  a  common  centre  to  form  granules,  the  latter 
of  which  are  ultimately  developed  into  the  exudation  corpuscles.  The  fibrils 
rapidly  interlace  so  as  to  create  a  tissue  of  greater  or  less  firmness,  while 
the  corpuscles,  which  when  fully  formed  are  complete  nucleated  cells,  appear 
to  be  capable  of  undergoing  various  changes  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
diseased  structure.  Sometimes  they  elongate  at  each  extremity,  and,  joining 
end  to  end,  form  filaments,  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  fibrous  tissue. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  they  are  also  the  origin  of  the  new  blood-vessels, 
which  rapidly  form  in  the  exuded  and  coagulated  fibrin,  and  thus  advance 

*  In  a  patient  with  inflammation  of  one  of  his  hands,  Mr.  Lawrence  made  similar 
openings  in  the  veins  of  both  arms,  and  found  that  three  times  as  much  blood  flowed 
in  a  given  time  from  that  of  the  side  affected,  as  from  the  other. 

f  See  observations  of  M.  Monneret  in  the  Archivet  OinfraltM,  4e  «^.,  xxx.  112. 
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its  organization.  Different  opinions,  however,  have  been  entertained  apon 
this  point  John  Hnnter  believed  that  the  ooagnlable  lymph  generates  its 
own  blood-vessels,  which  afterwards  form  a  connection  with  the  previoosly 
existing  vessels;  and  many  other  eminent  physiologists  have  entertained  the 
same  conviction.  One  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  faet^ 
that  blood-vessels  and  the  contained  blood  are  formed,  in  the  embryo  of  the 
chicle,  ont  of  cells,  without  the  pre-existence  of  other  vessels.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  cell-wall  shoots  out  in  various  points,  forming  tubes,  which  unite 
with  similar  elongations  of  other  cells,  so  as  to  produce  a  network  of  capil- 
laries ;  while  the  contents  of  the  cells  are  converted  into  blood.  Now  such 
a  change  does  not  seem  improbable  in  the  exudation  corpuscles  of  the 
recently  coagulated  fibrin.  They  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  indentical  ia 
character  with  the  proper  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles.  These  are  believed^ 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  sanguification,  to  be  converted  into  blood  cor- 
puscles, probably  by  the  development  of  their  contained  nucleus,  while  their 
other  parts  may  contribute  to  other  portions  of  the  blood.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exudation  corpuscles,  arrayed  side  by  side, 
might  by  means  of  their  cell- wall  form  continuous  capillary  tubes,  while  their 
nucleus  should  be  matured  into  the  blood  corpuscle,  and  their  other  contents 
into  the  liquor  sanguinis.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  pure 
speculation,  as  microscopists  have  not  been  able  to  detect  the  steps  of  such 
a  process.  Hence,  many  maintain  that  the  new  tissue  is  supplied  with  blood 
by  oflbhoots  from  the  neighboaring  vessels.  Lebert  and  Paget  are  among 
those  who  take  this  view.  But  their  opinions  equally  want  the  support  of 
observation;  for  such  offshoots  have  never  been  demonstrated;  and  the 
aneurismal  pouching  of  the  vessels,  occasionally  noticed  in  irritated  parts 
under  the  microscope,  instead  of  i^ording  strength  to  the  opinion,  is  in 
fact  rather  opposed  to  it;  as,  if  the  supposed  offishoots  really  existed,  they 
might  be  as  readily  detected  as  these  partial  dilatations  themselves.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  the  fibrin  is  capable  of  self-organization,  even  to  the 
production  of  its  own  blood  and  vessels,  when  duly  supplied  with  vital  influ- 
ence from  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  essen- 
tial. That  lymphatics  exist  in  newly-formed  parts  has  been  proved  by 
Schroder  Van  der  Kolk  (Ranking^s  Abstract,  xii.  267),  and  Yirchow  has  also 
detected  nerves  in  them  (Lond.  Med.  Oaz,,  Aug.  1851,  p.  331) ;  but  the  exact 
source  of  these  structures  has  not  been  proved.  The  inflammatory  condition 
is  here  considered  as  lasting  throughout  the  organizing  process,  and  as  essen- 
tial to  it;  being  in  fact  only  such  a  moderate  elevation  of  the  vital  actions  as 
is  necessary  to  carry  on  this  excess  of  growth.  But,  if  immoderate,  it  lessens 
or  destroys  the  powers  of  the  part  by  an  excitation  beyond  its  vital  capacity ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  instead  of  new  organization,  we  have  degn^ 
d&tion  or  destruction. 

It  sometimes  happens,  from  the  quantity  of  ooagnlable  lymph  thrown  out, 
from  its  defective  quality,  or  from  its  position  in  relation  to  living  tissues,  that, 
instead  of  becoming  the  seat  of  a  series  of  vital  changes,  it  merely  dries  up, 
assuming  a  firm,  hard,  sometimes  almost  homy  consistence,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  organization  or  vitality.  But  much  more  generally,  when  the 
vital  influences  are  insufficient  to  carry  through  the  changes  in  the  lymph 
requisite  for  its  conversion  into  organized  structure,  the  result  is  the  produc- 
tion of  pus,  or  the  process  of  suppuration.  This  may  ensue  from  a  defective 
quality  of  the  lymph  exuded,  depending  on  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood ; 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  affected  tissue,  consequent  on 
excess  or  long  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  excitement  of  the  part 
affected,  and  possibly  of  the  blood  itself;  f^om  such  a  position  of  the  exuded 
lymph  that  it  is  excluded  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  living  tissues ; 
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or  from  whateTer  else  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  vital  powers  concerned 
in  the  process  of  organization.  From  snch  causes,  the  exndation  corpuscles, 
unable  to  advance,  lose  their  vitality,  and  pass  into  the  condition  of  pus 
corpascles,  which  are  capable  of  no  other  change  than  one  of  degradation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  other  ingredients  of  the  exuded  matter,  if  coagulated, 
are  liquefied,  and  converted  either  into  the  serous  constituent  or  isolated 
granules  of  pus,  or  possibly  into  the  compound  granular  corpuscles  some- 
times found  in  that  product;  though  it  is  most  probable  that  these  latter 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  distinct  granules,  proceed  directly  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  exndation  corpuscles.  Should  the  pus  not  escape  from  the  body,  it 
may  undergo  further  degradation ;  the  corpuscles  being  resolved  into  gran- 
ales,  and  these  ultimately  assuming  the  liquid  form,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
absorbed;  and  thus  nature  provides  for  the  elimination  of  this  product,  which 
is  a  necessary  result  of  her  efforts  at  repair,  when  foiled  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  exuded  lymph.  The  tendency  of  the  exuded  matter  of  inflam- 
maUon  to  pass  into  pus,  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  exuda- 
tion corpuscles  contained  in  it,  and  inversely  to  that  of  the  fibrillating  mate- 
rial ;  so  that,  when  most  disposed  to  coagulation  it  is  least  so  to  suppuration, 
and  vice  verso. 

Another  mode  of  degradation,  dependent  on  the  same  deficiency  of  vital 
force,  is  the  softening  and  destruction  of  tissue  in  the  processes  of  suppura- 
tion and  ulceration,  and  in  those  other  cases  in  which  legitimate  pus  is  not 
among  Uie  products.  This  appears  to  be  effected,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the 
resolution  of  the  decaying  tissues  into  compound  granular  corpuscles  or  iso- 
lated gpranules,  and  the  ultimate  liquefaction  of  these  products,  so  that  they 
may  be  absorbed  when  not  eliminated  with  the  pus. 

Still  another  mode  of  degradation  is  the  change  of  the  exudation  matter, 
and  probably  of  the  debilitated  tissues,  into  &tty  matter,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  under  the  head  of  depression,  as  it  is  a  not  nnfrequent  result  of  that 
pathological  condition,  altogether  independently  of  any  preceding  inflamma- 
tion.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  pus  itself  is  the  result 
simply  of  a  partial  fatty  degeneration  of  the  exuded  liquor  sanguinis,  the 
serous  portion  of  which  remains  little  changed,  while  the  exudation  corpus- 
cles of  the  fibrin,  at  the  same  time  that  they  lose  vitality,  undergo,  through 
chemical  influence,  a  partial  conversion  of  their  contents  into  oil,  which 
gives  them  their  characteristic  yellownesa  Instead  of  fat,  calcareous  matter 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  degenerating 
exudation  corpuscles ;  and  not  unfreqnently  the  two  are  mixed  together ;  and 
we  have  coincident  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration.  In  other  instances  pig- 
ment granules  are  produced  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  corpuscles. 

The  death  of  portions  more  or  less  extensive  of  the  exhausted  tissues  is  the 
lowest  point  of  their  degradation. 

In  all  these  cases,  if  life  continues,  an  effort  of  repair  is  made  in  those  parts 
of  the  structure  which  have  vital  energy  enough  remaining  for  the  purpose ; 
and  this  effort  consists  in  a  continuance  of  inflammation,  or  its  establishment 
in  new  parts.  Thus,  when  an  abscess  has  been  formed  by  the  destruction  of 
portions  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  or  when  an  ulcer  has  resulted  from  the  same 
cause,  the  parts  around  take  on  such  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation  as  is 
necessary  for  the  exudation  of  organizable  lymph.  The  same  is  the  case 
where  an  ulcer  has  arisen  from  the  sloughing  of  a  mortified  part.  The  exuded 
ibrinous  matter  closes  the  blood-vessels,  and  consolidates  the  areolar  tissue, 
so  as  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  pus  and  other  degene- 
rated products.  It  does  more.  It  forms  granulations  by  its  organization, 
and  thus  fills  up  the  cavities.  These  granulations  are  found,  when  examined 
bj  the  microscope,  to  .consist  of  a  network  of  vessels,  in  the  interstices  of  which 
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are  fibrils  and  exadation  corpascles.  The  same  process  is,  in  fact,  going  on  in 
them  as  in  the  coagnlable  lymph  undergoing  organization  in  other  sitaations. 
The  outer  layer  of  corpnscles,  not  haying  the  vital  inflaence  of  the  tissues 
exerted  sufficiently  upon  them,  degenerate,  and  are  converted  into  pus  cor- 
puscles ;  and  hence  grannlating  surfaces  are  usually  covered  with  pus.  After 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess  or  ulcer  has  been  filled  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  the 
granulations  cease  to  grow,  and  become  covered  with  an  epidermis  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  an  epithelium  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  in  consequence  probably  of 
the  conversion  of  the  exudation  corpuscles  into  epidermic  or  epithelial  cells. 

Whether  this  process  of  organization  takes  place  in  lymph  exuded  into  the 
interstices  of  tissues,  or  in  that  extravasated  in  the  course  of  granulation,  in 
either  case,  after  the  growth  has  ceased,  absorption  of  the  liquids  present^ 
and  of  portions  of  the  solid  tissue  formed  takes  place,  which  goes  on  till  the 
structure  is  brought  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  ultimately  to  remain ;  and 
this  absorption  is  accompanied  with  considerable  contraction. 

The  newly  formed  parts  sometimes  bear  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  vicinity,  being  fibrous,  ligamentous,  adipose,  bony,  or  epidermic, 
according  as  they  are  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  tissues.  Whether  this  result  is  owing  to  something  peculiar  in  the 
character  of  the  coagulable  lymph  exuded  in  each  vicinity,  or  whether  to 
some  influence  exerted  on  it  by  the  neighbouring  tissne  after  exudation,  has 
not  been  determined.  But  there  are  some  structures  which  are  never  exactly 
replaced,  as  the  skin,  muscle,  &c.  Dr.  Addison  gives  a  beautiful  explanation 
of  this  result.  No  tissue  can  be  produced  except  from  peculiar  germs.  The 
blopd  or  its  fibrin  is  furnished  with  the  germs  of  its  own  substance,  as  well  as 
of  its  containing  issue,  and  of  analogous  structures.  The  fibrin  may  be  de- 
veloped into  areolar,  fibrous,  ligamentous,  and  vascular  structure,  and  erven 
into  blood,  becaase  it  contains  the  germs  of  these,  everywhere  so  essential. 
But  the  more  elaborate  tissues  have  germs  of  their  own,  which  are  merely 
developed  by  the  blood  serving  as  nutriment  to  them,  and  are  not  made  out  of 
the  blood.  Hence  they  cannot  be  produced  from  fibrin  alone.  {Lond,  Med, 
Oaz,,  Aug.  and  Sept.  1850,  pp.  193,  316,  488.)  The  new-formed  parts,  like 
the  old,  are  liable  to  irritation,  inflammation,  and  various  morbid  degeneration 
or  deposition,  as  the  fatty,  calcareous,  melanotic,  tuberculous,  cancerous,  &e. 

The  views  above  given  of  the  inflammatory  process  are  those  entertained 
by  the  author.  In  relation  to  the  increased  action  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
the  excessive  exercise  of  the  vital  properties  generally  of  the  part  affected, 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  suggested  by  Van  Helmont  and 
Stahl,  and  adopted  by  Haller,  Cullen,  Hanter,  Bichat,  and  other  distin«> 
guished  pathologists.  But  an  opposite  theory,  which  maintains  that  the 
vessels  are  in  a  state  of  debility,  and  traces  most  of  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation to  this  source,  was  put  forth  by  Yacca  at  Florence  so  early  as  1765, 
and  was  afterwards  advocated  by  several  pathologists,  especially  by  Mr.  Allen 
of  Edinburgh,  in  his  lectures;  though  it  did  not  attract  general  attention  till 
adopted  and  supported  by  Wilson  Philip,  whose  microscopic  observations 
appeared  to  give  it  countenance. 

The  doctrine  of  debility  of  the  capillaries  maintains  that,  in  every  case  of 
inflammation,  these  vessels,  weakened  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  cause 
of  the  affection,  become  relaxed,  and  yield  to  the  distending  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  sent  into  them  by  the  heart,  or  the  arterial  trunks  from  which 
they  proceed.  They  are  thus  dilated,  admit  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  and 
give  rise  to  the  red  colour  which  characterises  the  onset  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. According  to  Wilson  Philip,  at  the  same  time  that  the  capillaries  are 
debilitated,  the  arteries  by  which  they  are  supplied  are  stimulated  to  increased 
action,  so  that  the  disproportion  between  the  resistance  and  power  is  still 
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farther  aagmented.  The  blood  necessarily  moves  more  slowly  throngh  the 
distended  vessels ;  and  thus  the  retardation  of  the  current  in  the  capillaries, 
visible  by  the  microscope,  and  the  increased  action  of  the  arterial  trnnks 
leading  to  the  inflamed  part,  which  is  obvioos  to  the  naked  eye,  are  equally 
aocouuted  for.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  admitting  contractility  as  the 
only  active  vital  property  of  the  blood-vessels,  maintain  that  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  upon  the  principle  of  increased 
capillary  action.  The  only  mode,  they  assert,  in  which  the  capillaries  can 
evince  increased  action  is  by  increased  contraction ;  and  this,  so  fiar  from 
causing  a  slower  flow  of  blood  and  increased  redness,  must  necessarily  produce 
the  opposite  results  of  a  more  rapid  current  and  greater  paleness.  These, 
they  say,  are  the  conditions  actually  exhibited  under  the  microscope,  upon 
the  application  of  certain  stimulants.  The  expansion  of  the  vessels  which 
follows,  and  which  is  the  first  step  of  inflammation,  results  from  the  debility 
or  relaxation  consequent  upon  the  exhaustion  of  their  excitability  by  the 
previous  stimulation.  When  dilatation  of  the  vessels  immediately  follows 
the  application  of  the  cause,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  immediately  debili- 
tating influence  of  the  cause ;  for  the  existence  of  a  vital  expansive  property 
18  altogether  denied  by  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis. 

It  appears  to  the  author  that  this  theory  of  inflammation,  however  inge- 
nious, fails  to  account  for  the  retrogression  of  the  blood  which  is  observed, 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  parts  irritated  and  reddened.  Were  the 
expansion  merely  an  effect  of  the  pressure  from  behind,  operating  upon  a 
diminished  resistance,  the  increased  capacity  should  be  filled  by  the  forward 
current  of  the  blood,  and  not  by  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  vessels  beyond. 
Besides,  if  the  dilatation  is  a  result  of  debility  or  relaxation  of  the  vessels, 
the  greater  the  debility  the  greater  should  be  the  dilatation,  and  a  loss  of  all 
vital  power  of  resistance  in  the  capillaries  should  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  distension.  But  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  When,  by  the 
operation  of  some  powerful  cause,  the  capillaries  of  a  part  of  the  body  lose  all 
or  nearly  all  their  vital  power,  instead  of  dilatation  and  consequent  redness, 
we  have  paleness  and  a  diminished  supply  of  blood,  which  with  difficulty  pene- 
trates the  vessels.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  result  of  a  violent  blow  paralyzing 
for  the  moment  the  vessels  of  the  part.  It  is  true  that  reaction  may  subse- 
quently come  on,  and  symptoms  of  inflammation  make  their  appearance ;  but, 
in  this  case,  the  vital  powers  rise  by  their  temporary  suspension  into  in- 
creased energy,  and  the  vessels  cease  to  be  in  a  state  of  debility  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  begin  to  expand.  Yet  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
hypothcvsis  is  the  direct  occurrence  of  expansion  upon  the  application  of 
certain  irritants,  as  of  common  salt  in  the  experiments  of  Thomson,  and  of 
the  point  of  a  needle  in  those  of  Gendrin.  Why  one  irritant  should  produce 
direct  debility  of  the  vessel,  while  another  produces  the  same  state  indirectly, 
through  the  medium  of  a  previous  excitation,  the  theory  does  not  satisfac- 
torily explain. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  author  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  which  considers 
inflammation  as  the  direct  result  of  an  increased  vital  action  in  the  part 
affected.  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
based,  and  some  of  the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  its  support  In 
the  first  place,  the  theory  of  increased  action  requires  the  admission  of  a 
power  of  action  in  the  minute  blood-vessels,  to  a  certain  degree  independent 
of  the  heart  The  existence  of  such  a  power  is  denied  by  some ;  but  the  fiicts 
and  arguments  adduced  in  its  favour  appear  to  the  author  incontrovertible. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  proper  place  for  the  discussion  of  that  question, 
which  belongs  to  works  on  physiology,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  nature  of  the  causes  from  which  inflammation  results  would  appear  to 
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indicate  its  active  character.  These  are  almost  alwajs  sach  as,  if  applied  in 
a  moderate  degree,  produce  merely  a  healthy  excitation  of  the  part,  or  an 
exaltation  of  its  ordinary  functions,  and  give  rise  to  inflammation  only  when 
the  increased  action  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  occasion  obvious  organic  de- 
rangement. We  see  various  degrees  of  excitation,  in  proportion  to  the  amoaat 
of  the  cause  applied,  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the  healthy  function  up  to 
inflammation ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  where,  in  the  ascending  scale,  merely 
healthy  excitation  ends  in  irritation,  or  this  in  inflammation.  Why  shoald 
we  suppose  that,  in  this  regular  ascent,  the  nature  of  the  action  changes  at 
once  when  evidences  of  its  inflammatory  character  are  presented  ? 

The  following  facts  may  be  considered  as  evidences  of  the  active  character 
of  inflammation.  The  artery  supplying  the  inflamed  part  beats  with  greater 
force,  and,  if  divided,  sends  out  the  blood  to  a  greater  distance  than  in  health. 
Although  in  some  of  the  capillaries  the  circulation  is  retarded  or  even  sua* 
pended,  yet  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  entering  and  leaving  the  inflamed  part 
in  a  given  time  is  increased.  The  ordinary  phenomena  presented  in  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  are  those  which  would  be  expected  from  an  increased 
exertion  of  the  vital  power.  Thus,  we  have  increased  heat,  which  can  hardly 
be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  part  in  consequence 
of  the  expansion  of  the  vessels ;  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  that  of  the  blood  before  its  arrival,  especially  in  parts  distant 
from  the  centre  of  circulation.  It  must,  therefore,  result  from  a  more  ener- 
getic exercise  of  that  vital  function  which  generates  or  evolves  animal  heat. 
The  increased  secretion  which  attends  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammation,  the 
new  products  which  are  copiously  eliminated  in  the  more  advanced  stage,  the 
exalted  sensibility  of  the  part  affiected,  and  the  rapid  generation  of  new  struc- 
ture, are  all  results  which  seem  to  imply  either  an  elevated  condition,  or  more 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  vital  properties.  The  influence  of  topical  remedies 
of  a  sedative  character,  such  as  cold,  the  preparations  of  lead,  and  warm  water, 
in  relieving  inflammation,  affords  further  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

The  sudden  expansion  of  the  small  blood-vessels  in  inflammation  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  increased 
action.  It  is  asserted  that  these  vessels  have  no  other  active  property  than 
contractility,  that  it  is  only  by  yielding  to  pressure  that  they  can  be  expanded, 
and  that  their  dilatation  therefore  is  a  proof  of  their  debility  or  relaxation, 
or  at  least  of  a  diminution  of  their  power  of  resistance  compared  with  the 
force  applied  to  them.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  possessed  of 
an  active  power  of  dilatation.  The  assertion  that  they  have  no  such  power^ 
is  pure  assumption.  Its  existence  rests  on  the  same  evidence  as  that  of  vital 
contractility.  Two  stimulants  are  applied,  of  which  one  is  followed  imme- 
diately by  contraction,  the  other  by  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  We  have  as 
much  right  to  assume  that  the  latter  is  active  as  the  former.  We  have  been 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  visible  contraction  as  the  result  exclu- 
sively of  muscular  action.  The  existence  of  a  muscular  coat  has  not  been 
proved  in  the  capillaries,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  its  existence. 
We  can  as  easily  conceive  that,  under  a  certain  modification  of  nervous  in- 
fluence, the  succession  of  particles  which  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  circular  ring  of  a  capillary  tube,  may  approach  each  other  so  as  to  produce 
contraction,  as  if  this  were  effected  by  a  muscular  fibres  ^^^  there  is  na 
greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  under  a  different  modification  of  the 
same  influence,  the  particles  may  repel  or  recede  from  each  other,  and  thus 
produce  dilatation.  The  nervous  influence  has  been  considered  as  strongly 
analogous  to  the  galvanic.  Now  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  so 
arranging  a  circle  of  minute  objects  as  to  cause  them  to  approach  or  recede- 
from  each  other,  in  other  words  to  produce  a  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the 
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circle,  by  a  yaried  electrical  carrent.  The  same  resalt  maj  take  place  in  the 
liTiDg  capillary,  nnder  a  diTersity  of  nervons  inflaence,  brought  into  play  by 
dfyersity  in  the  circamstances  of  irritation.  In  both  cases,  in  that  of  dilata* 
tion  as  well  as  that  of  contraction,  the  phenomena  would  be  equally  the  result 
of  a  vital  property  called  into  action.  There  is  no  impossibility,  therefore, 
in  the  existence  of  a  vital  active  power  of  expansion.* 

Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  we  shall  find  it  very  convenient 
in  the  explanation  of  various  phenomena,  physiological  as  well  as  patholo- 
gical, which  cannot  otherwise  be  well  accounted  for.  Blushiog ;  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  under  the  influence  of  certain  mental  emotions ;  the 
sadden  expansion  of  the  erectile  tissnes  under  local  or  mental  excitement ; 
the  sanguineous  congestion  of  organs  which  have  become  the  seat  of  a  new  or 
renewed  vital  action,  as  of  the  uterus  in  gestation,  and  the  mamm»  in  lacta- 
tion ;  the  analogous  congestion  of  parts  called  into  an  increased  exercise  of 
their  habitual  function,  as  of  the  stomach  during  digestion,  of  the  muscles 
daring  energetic  contraction,  of  the  secretory  organs  in  inordinate  secretion, 
and  of  any  part  whatever  during  rapid  and  unusual  growth ;  these  and  other 
phenomena,  in  which  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  small  vessels  is  exhi- 
bited, at  the  same  time  that  these  vessels  are  stimulated  to  a  more  energetic 
performance  of  their  proper  office,  wonld  seem  to  imply  that  the  dilatation, 
by  which  alone  the  congestion  can  be  effected,  is  of  an  active  character. 
The  cause  of  the  congestion  cannot  exist  in  the  heart  or  larger  trunks ;  for 
an  increased  action  of  these  organs  would  be  felt  equally  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  very  often  they  remain  perfectly  tranquil  during  the  occurrence  of 
the  local  phenomena  mentioned.  The  operation  is  entirely  local.  The  cause 
of  excitement  is  applied;  the  vessels  dilate;  and  the  blood  rushes  into  them 
in  increased  quantity  under  the  influence  alike  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
of  the  general  tension  of  the  circulation.  Hence  the  flow  of  blood  to  any 
part  or  organ  which  is  excited  by  a  stimulant  to  a  more  rapid  or  energetic 
performance  of  its  office.     Hence  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  carrent 

*  Bernard  haa  Bhown  that,  bj  extirpating  a  ganglion  of  the  syrapathetio  nerre,  or 
dividing  the  nerrous  filaments  prooeediog  thence,  the  temperature  of  the  part  to  which 
these  filaments  are  distributed  is  raised,  the  blood-yessels  are  dilated,  and  the  sensibility 
increased;  and  the  blood  returning  from  the  part  is  eyen  hotter  than  that  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  body.  He  has  also  shown  that,  bj  galvanizing  the  divided  nerve,  the 
dilated  vessels  contract,  and  the  other  phenomena  disappear.  At  first,  it  might  seem 
thai  the  dilatation  is  merely  passive,  and  consequent  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  nervous 
Biimulation  maintained  by  the  sympathetic,  which  undoubtedly  produces  contraction. 
But  the  experiments  only  prove  that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  to  contraction, 
dilatation  takes  place;  not  that  this  dilatation  may  not  be  in  itself  active,  though  pre- 
viously restrained ;  nor  that  the  dilatation  which  follows  the  application  of  an  irritant 
to  a  part  is  not  active.  Indeed,  certain  considerations  connected  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Bernard  tend  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  phenomena  followfhg  the  section  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  are  really  those  of  an  elevated  state  of  the  vital  functions.  Thus, 
there  is  an  increased  production  of  heat,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  itself.  The  exalted  sensibility  has  a  similar  signification.  Besides, 
by  dividing  the  nerves  connecting  the  same  part  with  the  cerebral  or  spinal  centres,  an 
exactly  opposite  condition  takes  place.  The  blood  in  the  part,  the  temperature,  and  the 
lensibility  are  all  diminished,  and  the  vessels  appear  to  be  collapsed.  (Arch.  Oin.^  Mars, 
1854,  p.  346.)  This  would  seem  to  imply  an  opposing  influence  Arom  the  two  sets  of 
nerves;  one  of  which  produces  contraction  of  the  vessels,  with  diminution  of  ordinary 
ftinction,  the  other  promotes  function,  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  favours  an  expansion 
of  the  vessels ;  both  influences  being  of  an  active  character,  and  balancing  each  other 
in  health,  so  as  to  maintain  a  due  equilibrium  of  vital  action.  By  abolishing  the  gan- 
glionic influence,  the  parts  are  exposed  to  a  preponderance  of  the  expansive  force ;  just 
M,  by  the  application  of  an  irritant,  not  felt  by  the  sympathetic,  and  affecting  especially 
the  opposite  nervous  system,  the  same  effect  is  produced ;  the  equilibrium  being  in  both 
eases  equally  disturbed  in  favour  of  the  vascular  dilatation  and  other  effects  indicative 
of  irritation  or  inflammation.  (Note  to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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in  the  capillaries,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  blood  for  a  moment  towards 
the  centre  of  irritation,  and  the  seat  of  expansion,  as  observed  bj  aid  of  the 
microscope.  Hence,  consequently,  the  congestion  which  is  always  the  first 
observable  change,  in  that  series  of  changes  which  constitutes  the  process 
of  inflammation.  That  the  vessels  should  sometimes  contract,  as  shown  by 
the  microscope,  upon  the  application  of  a  stimulant,  is  not  adverse  to  the 
opinion  here  advocated ;  for  contractility  and  dilatability  are  both  considered 
as  active  properties,  and  both  may  therefore  be  roused  into  operation  by  a 
stimulant,  though  we  do  not  understand  what  are  the  precise  cireamstances 
which  give  a  direction  of  the  excitement  rather  to  the  one  than  to  the  other 
property.  We  only  know  that,  whenever  the  irritation  amounts  to  inflam- 
mation,  the  expansibility  is  called  into  action.*  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  theory  of  vascular  excitement  is  the  fact  of  the  retardati(m 
and  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  several  of  the  vessels.  If  the  part  is  in  a 
state  of  excessive  action,  how  should  it  happen  that  certain  vessels  should 
cease  to  act  altogether  ?  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  result  of  recent 
researches.  The  rapid  increase  of  fibrin,  rendering  the  blood  more  viscid, 
and  the  acquired  disposition  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  crowd  together,  both 
of  them  probably  the  effect  of  an  increased  vital  influence,  will  accoimt 
for  the  retardation  and  -even  stagnation  of  the  blood.  Of  the  same  ten- 
dency is  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the  white  corpuscles  also  crowd 
together,  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels  and  to  each  other.  The  in- 
creased production  of  fibrin  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  could  be  ad- 
duced of  an  increased  exertion  of  vital  power.  Hence,  in  cases  of  low  or 
feeble  inflammation,  in  which,  though  vital  action  may  be  increased,  the 
powers  of  the  part  are  inadequate  to  the  development  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  vitalized  fibrin  for  exudation,  the  want  of  this  preservative  prin- 
ciple leads  to  the  most  destructive  results.  Pus,  or  other  wholly  disorganized 
matters,  take  the  place  of  coagulable  lymph ;  no  boundary  is  set  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  these  products ;  and  the  resulting  injuries  are  inadequately  repaired, 
from  the  insufficiency  in  quantity  or  quality  of  the  great  reparative  agent 

Yarious  other  theories  of  inflammation  have  been  broached  at  different 
times.  Not  to  mention  the  vague  notions  entertained  before  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  discovered,  the  theory  of  Boerhaave,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  great  vogue,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  By  this  celebrated  author,  inflam- 
mation was  believed  to  depend  upon  obstruction  of  the  capillaries,  prodaced 
either  by  an  unusual  viscidity  of  the  blood,  or  by  the  entrance  of  red  globules 
into  vessels  not  intended  for  their  reception,  and  too  small  for  their  passage. 
To  this  latter  circumstance  he  applied  the  name  of  error  loci.  The  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  inflammation  were  ascribed  by  him  to  the  accumulation 
of  blood  behind  the  point  of  obstruction.  The  error  of  Boerhaave  was  in 
considering,  as  the  cause  of  inflammation,  what  is  merely,  when  it  occurs,  one 
of  its  effects  or  attendant  circumstances.  The  doctrine  of  obstruction  has 
recently  been  strenuously  advocated  by  "Magendie,  who  asserts  that  artificial 
inflammation  is  simply  a  mechanical  result,  arising  from  obstruction  of  the 
capillaries,  and  consequent  distension  of  the  neighbouring  vessels.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  no  explanation  is  likely  to  be  gene- 
rally received  which  leaves  out  of  view  the  vital  properties  of  the  part  affected. 
Authors  who  admit  the  existence  of  an  increased  action  in  the  inflamed  part^ 
differ  in  relation  to  the  precise  nature  of  that  action.  Cullen  imagined  the 
existence  of  spasm  in  the  extreme  arteries,  supporting  an  increased  action  in 

*  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  further,  will  find  the  arguments 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  an  active  dilatability  of  the  capillaries,  very  Ailly  stated 
in  a^paper  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Hodge,  in  the  N,  Am,  Med,  and  Sur^f.  Joum.,  vol.  vi.  p.  1. 
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the  coarse  of  them,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
Bat  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  his  opinion  apon  this  point  was  quite 
conjectaral;  as  the  existence  of  sach  a  spasm  is  altogether  insusceptible  of 
proof.  The  opinions  of  Hunter  were  very  nearly  those  which  have  been  advo- 
cated in  this  work.  He  believed  that  there  was  an  increased  action  in  the 
vessels,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased  distension.  According  to  Hunter, 
however,  inflammation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  process,  intended  to 
restore  parts  which  have  suffered  from  violence  or  disease  to  their  healthy 
state.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  many  cases;  but  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
dicated of  inflammation  in  general,  which  is  often  itself  the  direct  result  of 
the  morbid  cause,  without  any  violence  to  the  part,  and  without  any  discover- 
able intermediate  disease.  Dr.  Alison  has  advanced  opinions  in  relation  to 
inflammation  which  are  somewhat  peculiar.  He  admits  that  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  inflamed  part  are  concerned,  and  that  there  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent an  increase  of  the  vital  actions;  but,  not  believing  in  the  active  dilata- 
bility  of  the  capillaries,  he  is  led  to  the  supposition,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  accumulation  of  blood,  that  there  is  a  vital  attraction  between  this  fluid 
and  the  surrounding  textures,  which  is  increased  in  inflammation,  and  thus 
caosea  an  increased  flow  to  the  part  affected.  This  may  possibly  be  the  case ; 
but  such  an  attraction  has  never  been  demonstrated ;  and  it  appears  to  the 
aathor  that  sound  induction  would  scarcely  justify  the  assumption  of  its  ex- 
istence, in  order  to  explain  phenomena  which  are  quite  as  easily  explicable 
upon  the  principle,  that  the  universally  admitted  expansibility  of  the  vessels 
is  an  active,  and  not  merely  a  passive  property. 

3.  Causes  of  Inflammation. 

As  inflammation  is  the  last  step  in  the  advance  of  excitement,  being  that 
condition  in  which  irritation,  as  defined  in  this  work,  if  increased  beyond  a 
certain  point,  necessarily  terminates,  it  follows  that  its  causes  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  irritation,  only  greater  in  degree,  or  longer  con- 
tinued. The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the  remarks  upon  irritation  for 
a  general  account  of  these  causes.  Anything  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  action, 
or  their  direction,  will  be  most  appropriately  considered  under  the  heads  of 
the  various  special  diseases  they  produce.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that 
among  these  causes  there  is  this  distinction,  that,  while  some  in  their  action 
often  stop  short  at  irritation,  if  applied  only  for  a  short  time  or  in  a  slight 
degree,  others  necessarily  result  in  inflammation.  Thus,  substances  which 
wound,  or  corrode,  or  in  any  other  way  produce  a  solution,  of  continuity, 
often  necessarily  give  rise  to  inflammation ;  since  this  is  a  process  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  the  injured  part  The  presence  of  extraneous  bodies 
within  the  organs,  in  like  manner,  occasions  inflammation,  which  is  requisite 
for  their  discharge  by  means  of  ulcerative  absorption,  or,  if  they  should  be 
retained,  surrounds  them  with  an  organized  cyst,  which  prevents  their  irritant 
influence  on  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  light  of  extraneous  substances 
may  be  regarded  certain  morbid  secretions  or  depositions  within  the  organs, 
which  require  the  intervention  of  the  inflammatory  process  for  their  elimina- 
tion, and  dead  portions  of  the  body  itself,  which  can  be  separated  and  replaced 
only  by  a  similar  instrumentality.  Some  irritant  causes,  though  their  action 
may  not  necessarily  result  in  inflammation,  are  more  apt  to  produce  it  than 
others;  such  as  alternations  of  temperature,  and  various  morbific  poisons. 

Certain  conditions  of  system  strongly  predispose  to  inflammation ;  so  that 
causes  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  stop  short  at  irritation,  in 
these,  are  apt  to  occasion  the  higher  grade  of  disorder.  Richness  of  the  blood, 
or  superabundance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  albumen,  and  of  fibrin,  no  doubt 
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has  this  effect,  and  is  probably  capable  itself  of  prodocing  inflammation, 
without  the  co-operation  of  other  caases.  The  febrile  movement  operates 
powerfnllj  in  favouring  the  same  result,  and  often,  indeed,  acts  not  only  as  a 
predisposing,  but  as  a  direct  cause. 

4.  ModificatioriB  of  Inflammation  by  Tissue. 

No  view  of  inflammation  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  embrace  an 
account  of  the  modifications  produced  in  it  by  the  tissue  in  which  it  may  oocir. 
It  is,  however,  only  general  notices  that  are  required  in  this  place ;  as  the 
description  of  particular  cases  of  inflammation,  occupying  particolar  stme- 
tures,  will  necessarily  embrace  the  details.  Our  attention  will  also  be  confined 
here  to  that  form  of  inflammation  which  occurs  in  individuals  without  peculiar 
morbid  predispositions,  and  is  not  induced  by  causes  calculated  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  character.  The  influence  of  tissue  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  character 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  part  affected,  but  also  in  the  sympathetic  distnib- 
ance  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  system  generally ;  and  it  will  be  treated  of,  in 
each  case,  in  relation  to  these  two  points.  For  much  of  what  follows,  it  ii 
proper  that  I  should  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  work  of  Gendrin. 

1.  Areolar  or  Cellular,  and  Adipose  Tissues. — These  tissues  are  considered 
under  one  head,  as  their  only  observable  difference  is  in  the  circnmstaoee 
that  the  latter  secretes  a  fatty  matter,  which  is  deposited  in  its  cells.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  ordinary  character,  occurring  in  these  tissues  near  the  surface  of 
the  body,  is  usually  called  phlegmon;  and,  as  it  is  considered  the  type  of  this 
form  of  disease,  it  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  common  inflammation, 
wherever  it  may  exist,  by  the  title  of  phlegmonous.  The  successive  changes 
attending  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  have  been  sufficiently  described 
under  the  general  head.  Though  quite  insensible  in  health,  this  structure 
is  often  very  painful  when  inflamed,  and  especially  so  when  the  part  affected 
is  confined  by  a  fascia,  or  tendinous  expansion.  The  character  of  the  pain 
is  usually  aching  rather  than  sharp,  and  becomes  pulsative  when  suppuration 
takes  place.  It  is  burning  only  when  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
affection,  as  in  erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
indicates  a  tendency  to  gangrene.  There  is  decided  redness  and  much 
swelling,  and  the  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  proceed  to  suppuration.  It 
not  unfrequently  leaves  induration  behind  it,  especially  in  its  chronic  form. 

As  the  areolar  tissue  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  external  irritants, 
and  lies  almost  without  the  ordinary  circle  of  sympathies,  it  is  less  apt  to  be 
originally  affected  than  most  other  tissues,  and,  when  inflamed,  is  so,  in  most 
instances,  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  some  con- 
tiguous structure,  as  from  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  From  the  same 
deficiency  in  sympathetic  connection,  it  produces,  when  inflamed,  less  disturb- 
ance in  other  parts,  or  in  the  system  at  large,  than  the  serous  or  mucous 
tissues,  and  is  less  readily  reached  by  remedies  acting  through  the  constitution. 
Thomson  states  that  the  fever  usually  attending  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  is  of  an  asthenic  character ;  but  he  probably  refers  rather  to  certain 
peculiar  affections,  such  as  anthrax  or  erysipelas  phlegmonodes,  than  to 
phlegmon  itself,  which,  when  it  gives  rise  to  fever,  is  generally  attended  with 
sufficiently  vigorous  action. 

2.  Serous  Tissue. — Next  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  this  is  per- 
haps most  frequently  inflamed.  The  areolar  tissue,  however,  which  connects 
the  serous  membranes  with  the  organs  or  structure  which  they  line  or  invest, 
always  participates  in  the  inflammation,  and,  according  to  Gendrin,  is  in  fiict 
usually  its  original  seat.  The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  serous  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissues,  or  may  also  extend  into  the  contiguous  structure, 
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especially  when  it  is  of  a  somewhat  analogous  nature,  as  in  tbe  case  of  plea- 
risy  extending  into  the  longs. 

An  inflamed  serons  membrane  exhibits,  at  first,  nnmerons  red  points  or 
streaks,  in  separate  patches,  which  ultimately  coalesce.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  reddened,  the  membrane,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  arach- 
noid, merely  loses  its  polish,  and  presents  a  milky  appearance ;  and,  in  other 
eases,  this  appearance  is  observable  in  the  intervals  between  the  reid  points. 
The  subjacent  cellular  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  causes  the 
membrane  itself  to  appear  thickened.  Losing  also  its  tenacity,  it  allows  the 
membrane  to  be  more  readily  detached  from  the  parts  beneath,  so  that  shreds 
may  be  separated  after  death. 

The  serous  exhalation  often  increases  and  accumulates  in  the  cavity  of 
the  membrane ;  but,  when  the  inflammation  is  fully  established,  the  surftuse 
usually  becomes  dry  in  the  part  specially  affected,  though  from  other  portions 
which  are  merely  irritated  the  exhalation  may  continue.  The  serous  fluid  is 
often  reddened  with  blood,  and  sometimes  unaltered  blood  is  effused.  Yery 
frequently,  after  a  short  time,  the  inflamed  membrane  exudes  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, which  is  sometimes  disposed  in  layers,  sometimes  in  distinct  granules, 
er  a  kind  of  network,  and  agglutinates  the  opposite  serous  surfaces,  or,  if 
these  are  movable,  is  drawn  out  into  connecting  strings  or  filaments.  This 
substance  consists  of  fibrin,  with  a  mixture  of  albuminous  liquid.  It  gradually 
becomes  denser  and  more  adherent,  while  the  serous  fluid,  which  was  at  first 
limpid,  assumes  a  turbid  appearance,  and  contains  floating  flakes  of  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  of  the  same  character  with  that  adherent  to  the  sur* 
face.  The  latter  is  now  penetrated  with  blood,  becomes  vascular  and  organ- 
ized, and  is  converted  into  that  kind  of  morbid  structure  denominated  fahe 
membrane.  This  process  sometimes  begins  so  early  as  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  appearance  of  the  exudation,  sometimes  much  later,  and  sometimes 
does  not  occur  for  months. 

When  the  inflammation  is  so  violent  as  to  prove  speedily  fatal,  no  false 
membrane  is  found,  but  a  bright  redness,  with  small  ecchymoses,  and  a  little 
reddish-yellow  serum. 

Sometimes  the  subserous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  pus  or  a  puri- 
form  liquid  is  found  in  the  cavity.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  in- 
flammation continues  long,  or  an  exacerbation  comes  on  in  its  advanced  stage, 
without  immediately  destroying  life. 

When  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  effused  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  the 
false  membrane,  before  of  a  red  colour,  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  at  length 
takes  on  the  appearance  and  character  of  cellular  tissue.  Permanent  adhe- 
sions are  thus  frequently  formed  between  opposite  serous  surfiEu;es,  especially 
in  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  the  redness  is  less  vivid  than  in  the  acute,  and 
is  sometimes  wanting.  There  are  greater  thickening  and  density,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  changes  in  the  subserous  tissue,  partly  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  false  membrane  with  the  original  structure.  The  serons  membrane  is 
more  tenacious,  but  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  be  detached,  because 
the  cellular  tissue  is  also  more  tenacious.  The  surface  is  often  rough,  and  of 
a  dull  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  studded  with  small  whitish  granules, 
perceptible  to  the  touch,  but  scarcely  elevated,  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
tubercles,  but  differ  in  being  inseparable  from  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
never  encysted,  and  never  softened.  {Oendrin.)  The  fluid  in  the  cavity  is 
often  limpid,  sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes  purulent,  but  generally  yel- 
lowish-white or  milky,  with  portions  of  coagulated  matter  floating  in  it. 
Though  usually  distended  with  liquid,  the  cavity  is  sometimes  filled  with  a 
sort  of  cellular  tissue  resulting  from  organized  false  membrane,  which  is  in- 
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filtrated  with  pns,  and  occasionally  itself  forms  cavities,  in  which  pas  is  col- 
lected and  confined.  When  a  care  takes  place,  the  liqaid  is  absorbed,  the 
caTitj  contracts,  and  the  new  tissaes  become  firm,  and  sometimes  of  a  fibrous 
consistence.  Often,  however,  the  false  membrane  is  entirely  absent,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  been  of  a  chronic  character  from 
the  outset  The  effused  fluid  occasionally  remains  after  the  cessation  of  the 
inflammation,  constituting  a  kind  of  dropsy,  but  distinguishable  from  the 
genoine  forms  of  that  disease  by  the  evidences  of  previoos  inflammation,  pre- 
sented  in  the  thickened  and  altered  tissue.  The  serous  membrane  and  sab- 
jacent  cellular  stroctare  remain  for  a  long  time  dense  and  indurated,  and,  as 
well  as  the  false  membrane,  become  sometimes  as  hard  as  scirrhns,  or  assame 
even  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  character. 

Ulceration  seldom  occurs  in  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissae. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  does  take  place  in  old  cases,  consequent  apon  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  which  thus  finds  an  exit.  It  may  arise 
also  from  gangrene ;  but  this  is  rare. 

Though  insensible  in  the  healthy  state,  the  serous  tissue  becomes  in  general 
exceedingly  painful  when  inflamed.  The  pain  is  acute,  and  much  increased 
by  motion  or  pressure.  The  sharp  character  and  severity  of  the  pain  serve, 
in  some  measure,  to  distinguish  inflammation  of  this  tissue  from  that  of  the 
parenchymatous  or  mucous  tissue  in  its  neighbourhood.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, pain  is  almost  or  quite  wanting,  as  in  certain  cases  of  pleurisy  and 
pericarditis ;  and  errors  in  diagnosis  have  not  unfrequently  originated  from 
this  canse. 

Serous  inflammation,  occnrring  as  an  original  affection,  is  nsually  attended 
with  a  sthenic  condition  of  the  system,  which  bears  and  requires  copious  de- 
pletion. As  a  general  rule,  it  is  less  apt  than  that  of  some  other  tissues  to 
call  distant  organs  into  active  sympathy ;  and  occasionally  it  is  known  to 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  without  any  other  disturbance  than  pain  and 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  even  these  are  sometimes  wanting. 

Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  very  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  serous ;  but  it  occurs  less  frequently,  and  is  less  apt  to  be  attended 
with  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  consequent  adhesions.  When  ad- 
hesion takes  place  in  joints,  it  arises,  for  the  most  part,  from  ulceration  and 
granulation.  Except  as  the  result  of  injury,  or  of  rheumatism  or  gout,  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membranes  is  generally  chronic,  and  frequently 
associated  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  When  acute,  especially  if  trauma- 
tic, it  is  often  very  painfnl  and  severe,  involving  the  safety  of  the  patient, 
and  requiring  active  treatment. 

8.  Fibrous f  FibrO'Carlilaginous,  and  Cartilaginous  Tissues. — The  fibrous 
tissue^  including  the  periosteum,  dura  mater,  aponeuroses,  capsular  ligaments, 
tendons,  &c.,  is  sometimes  affected  with  inflammation,  though  much  more 
frequently  with  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  than  the  ordinary  form  of  that 
affection.  The  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  those  described  under  the 
general  head.  It  becomes  red  and  swollen,  loses  it  fibrous  texture  and 
tenacity,  so  that  it  may  be  torn  in  any  direction,  and  contracts  adhesions  to 
neighbouring  parts,  which  participate  in  the  inflammation.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion of  this  tissue  seldom  eventuates  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  It  affords, 
indeed,  strong  resistance  to  mortification  when  existing  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
tendons  have  sometimes  been  found  in  a  sound  state  in  the  midst  of  a  slough. 
In  chronic  inflammation,  the  tissue  is  often  much  thickened,  and  undergoes 
an  imperfect  suppuration.  When  very  long  inflamed,  it  often  loses  entirely 
its  original  character,  and  becomes  cartilaginous  or  bony.  Sometimes  ossi- 
fication and  suppuration  are  going  on  together. 
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The  fibrous  tissae  is  iDsensible  in  health,  but  often  very  painfal  when  in- 
flamed ;  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  violent. 

The  fibrO'CartilageSf  a  structure  intermediate  between  the  fibrous  and  pro- 
per cartilaginous  tissues,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  intervertebral  and 
interarticular  cartilages,  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius,  and  the  cornea, 
are  occasionally  affected  with  inflammation,  being  much  softened,  reddened, 
and  infiltrated  with  a  turbid  reddish  fluid,  which  becomes  sero-purulent,  and 
is  sometimes  collected  in  small  abscesses  in  its  substance.  Inflammation  of 
this  tissue,  however,  is  little  known,  and  is  not  often  original. 

Cartilages  are  but  little  exposed  to  inflammation,  and,  being  without  blood- 
vessels, are  insusceptible  of  the  process  as  ordinarily  observed.  Tet,  when 
wounded,  they  may  heal  by  the  formation  of  tissue  out  of  their  intercellular 
substance  or  the  nuclei  of  their  cells,  and  are  affected  sometimes  by  a  kind  of 
ulceration,  consisting  in  a  degradation  of  their  structure,  and  its  absorption 
or  elimination.  (Redfern,  Month.  Joum.  of  Med.  /Set.,  Sept.  1851.)  Hence, 
the  cartilages  which  form  the  articulating  surfaces  in  movable  joints  some-* 
times  disappear,  during  long-continued  inflammation  of  the  contiguous  bony 
structure.  Others,  such  as  those  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  ribs,  throw  off 
portions  from  their  surface,  or  exfoliate  when  the  perichondrium  is  inflamed. 
According  to  Gendrin,  these  are  occasionally  affected  with  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation, which  begins  in  the  perichondrium,  and  gradually  modifies  the  car- 
tilaginous structure,  so  as  to  make  it  approach  to  the  fibrous.  '  They  are  thus 
apt  to  ulcerate,  and  sometimes  assume  a  bony  character.  They  occasion 
little  pain  or  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  that  which  does  occur,  is  prob- 
ably ascribable  more  to  the  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  than  to  that  of  the  cartilages  themselves. 

4.  Cutaneous  Tissue. — From  the  complex  nature  of  this  tissue,  its  numer- 
ous sympathies,  and  its  peculiar  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  morbid  causes, 
it  is  liable  to  a  vast  variety  of  inflammatory  affections,  differing  in  the  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  structure  which  they  occupy,  in  their  greater  or  less 
degree  of  violence,  and  in  their  nature.  These  diversities,  being  obvious  to 
superficial  observation,  have  been  accurately  traced,  and  are  recognized  for 
the  most  part  as  special  diseases,  requiring  separate  description.  I  shall  here 
treat  only  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  skin,  as,  for  example,  that  produced 
by  Spanish  flies,  or  other  direct  irritant 

It  often  happens  that  the  superficial  portion  only  of  the  cutis  is  affected. 
In  this  case,  there  is  generally  a  slight  swelling,  with  a  redness  which  disap- 
pears upon  pressure,  and  returns  upon  its  removal.  If  the  inflammation  is 
very  slight,  or  subsides  speedily,  the  cuticle  usually  separates  either  in  furfu- 
raceous  scales,  or  in  larger  portions,  and  the  skin  is  left  shining,  and  of  a 
purplish  or  somewliat  violet  redness.  If  it  is  severer,  or  of  longer  duration, 
a  serous  fluid  is  secreted,  appearing  under  the  cuticle  in  small  separate  collec- 
tions, which  soon  run  together  and  form  a  blister,  and  the  surface  at  the  same 
time  generally  becomes  paler.  The  fluid  is  yellowish  and  somewhat  viscid, 
•ometimes  acid,  sometimes  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  and,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion persist,  becomes  at  first  reddish,  then  turbid,  and  ultimately  purulent. 
It  abounds  with  exudation  corpuscles,  and  is  therefore  specially  disposed  to 
the  formation  of  pus.  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  these  so-called  exuda- 
tion corpuscles  are  nothing  but  young  undeveloped  epidermic  cells,  which 
become  degraded  into  pus  corpuscles  because  deprived  of  those  conditions 
essential  to  their  complete  development.  Occasionally,  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  very  active,  a  whitish  or  yellowish- white  layer  of  matter  resembling 
coagulable  lymph  is  produced  beneath  the  cuticle,  forming  a  kind  of  false 
membrane,  which,  however,  is  not  organizable.  The  same  appearance  is 
often  presented  upon  the  surface  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  and  irritated  by  some 
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stimulating  substance,  as  savine  or  mezereon.    Small  quantities  of  exudation 
on  the  surface,  whether  of  lymph  or  puriform,  often  dry  up  and  form  scabs. 

After  death,  in  slight  cases  of  brief  duration,  the  appearances  of  inflamma- 
tion are  entirely  lost ;  but,  if  the  inflammation  has  persisted  for  forty-eight 
hours,  the  skin  is  apt  to  oflfer  a  somewhat  violet  colour,  and  the  cuticle 
separates  sooner  than  in  the  inflamed  parts,  upon  the  commencement  of 
decomposition.  In  severe  cases,  even  though  lasting  not  more  than  a  day, 
the  corium  appears  injected,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  in  health ;  and  the 
affected  part  putrefies  more  readily  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

Inflammation  may  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  through  its 
substance,  to  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane.  This  is  known,  during  life, 
by  the  sensation  of  hardness  imparted  to  the  finger,  and  by  the  redness  not 
disappearing  under  pressure ;  after  death,  by  the  redness,  want  of  tenacity, 
and  occasional  bloody  infiltration  of  the  skin.  (Oendrin.) 

The  corium  may  be  the  original  seat  of  inflammation,  which  also  frequently 
'attacks  especially  or  exclusively  the  sebaceous  follicles. 

Ulceration  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  suppurating  surface  of  the  skin; 
and  gangrene  is  probably  more  common  in  this  than  in  any  other  tissue, 
unless  it  may  be  the  areolar. 

It  has  been  said  that  inflammation  is  very  much  disposed  to  travel  when  It 
occurs  in  the  skin.  Bat  this  is  true  only  of  that  variety  denominated  erysipe- 
latous. Common  inflammation  does  not  usually  extend  so  rapidly  in  the  Mn 
as  in  some  other  tissues,  particularly  the  serous  membranes  and  absorbents. 
Witness  the  eff'ects  of  blisters  and  sinapisms,  which  are  generally  con  fined,,  in 
the  8kin,,to  the  limits  of  the  original  application ;  while  the  inflammation 
often  rapidly  runs  up  the  absorbents  to  the  nearest  gland. 

The  pain  is  apt  to  be  burning,  and,  in  the  milder  cases,  is  often  of  an 
itching,  tingling,  or  pricking  character.  The  attending  fever  is  seldom  so 
energetic  as  that  which  marks  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissue,  and  is  not 
nnfrequently  decidedly  asthenic.  Cutaneous  inflammation  is  not  often  dan- 
gerous, unless  it  involve  a  very  large  extent  of  surface.  It  is  frequently, 
however,  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  which  are  highly  dangerous,  in 
consequence,  not  of  the  affection  of  the  skin,  but  of  disorder  in  one  or  more 
of  the  interior  organs;  and  in  these  diseases  it  sometimes  proves  useful  by 
diverting  irritation  from  more  vital  parts.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  diseases 
attended  with  some  variety  of  cutaneous  inflammation  are  very  often  of  a  con- 
tagious nature,  and,  upon  their  disappearance,  leave  the  system  insusceptible 
to  a  second  attack.  The  number  of  strictly  contagious  diseases  is  small, 
which  are  not  habitually  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  skin,  in  some 
form  or  another,  at  some  period  of  their  course. 

5.  Mucou8  Tissue. — This  is  perhaps  more  frequently  inflamed  than  any 
other  tissue,  partly  from  its  direct  exposure  to  irritating  causes,  partly  from 
its  delicacy  of  structure,  and  the  wide  range  of  its  sympathies.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  skin,  different  constituent  portions  of  its  structure  may  be  affected, 
and  great  diversity  may  arise  also  from  the  state  of  health  or  constitution  of 
the  patient,  or  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Whatever  is  specific  will  be  reserved 
for  future  consideration. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  there  is  red- 
ness, varying  in  intensity  from  a  light  pink  or  rose  colour  to  a  reddish-brown, 
sometimes  punctuated  or  ramified  and  quite  superficial,  sometimes  in  patches, 
and  occupying  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane.  The  tint  is  usually 
somewhat  purplish,  deepening  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  becoming 
at  length  almost  violet.  The  redness  is  generally  most  intense  in  the  centre 
of  the  inflammation,  gradually  becoming  paler  as  it  recedes  from  this  point; 
but,  sometimes,  especially  in  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  it  is  nearly 
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uniform  throaghoot,  and  marked  bj  abmpt  and  well-defined  limits.  The 
membrane  is  somewhat  roagh  upon  the  surface,  especially  when  papillary, 
and  is  more  or  less  thickened.  When  rough,  with  minute  prominences,  it  is 
said  to  be  mammillaied.  It  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  parts  beneath, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  cohesion  in  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  Some- 
times the  membrane  itself  is  softened,  so  that  it  breaks  under  the  forceps 
when  attempts  are  made  to  raise  it;  and  there  may  be  every  degree  of  this 
softening,  from  a  slight  fragility  up  to  perfect  diffluence. 

In  delicate  membranes,  a  bloody  serum  infiltrates  the  sub-mucous  tissue ; 
in  thicker  membranes,  the  same  effusion  takes  place  in  the  mucous  tissue 
itself.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammation,  the  place  of  the  serum  is 
occupied  by  a  purulent  infiltration.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  serous  effusion,  so  as  to  produce  an  edematous  condition,  which, 
in  certain  positions,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glottis,  is  productive  of 
no  inconsiderable  danger.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  happen  in  patients 
with  dropsical  tendencies.  In  such  cases,  there  is  less  redness  than  is  ordi- 
narily observable  in  others. 

The  inflamed  membrane  is  at  first  drier  than  in  health,  and  rapidly  absorbs 
Inids  in  contact  with  it ;  but  the  secretion  soon  increases  in  quantity,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  altered,  losing  in  great  measure  its  viscidity,  and  becoming 
serous,  limpid,  and  sometimes  acrid.  As  the  inflammation  advances,  it 
becomes  less  copious,  but  more  viscid  and  opaque,  assuming  a  whitish  or 
yellowish- white  appearance.  At  the  greatest  height  of  the  inflammation,  the 
secretion  is  almost  suspended ;  but  is  afterwards  re-established,  and  at  this 
time  is  frequently  tinged  with  blood.  If  the  disease  persist,  it  often  gradually 
assumes  a  purulent  character,  becomes  more  abundant,  and  at  length  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  pure  pus ;  and  this  change  is  coeval  with  the  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  membrane  itself.  When  examined  by  the  microscope,  the 
discharge  is  found  to  consist  of  an  amorphous  fluid,  which  is  the  proper 
mocous  secretion,  and  of  epithelial  scales,  granules,  and  corpuscles  of  various 
sise  and  character,  with  which  are  not  unftequently  mixed  proper  blood-cells 
and  shreds  of  fibrillated  lymph.  The  corpuscles  are  chiefly  young  epithelial 
cells  in  different  stages  of  development,  or  pus  corpuscles,  which  are  some- 
times very  abundant     The  former  are  frequently  called  mucous  corpuscles. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  inflammation,  the  mucous  fluid  is  thrown  off  more 
copiously;  at  first  transparent  and  thin,  but  gradually  becoming  thicker, 
whitish,  and  opaque,  from  the  admixture  of  increasing  quantities  of  the  effete 
epithelial  cells,  and  of  the  yet  incompletely  developed  cells,  which  the  excess 
of  action  causes  to  be  separated  before  maturity,  and  perhaps  to  be  generated 
more  abundantly  than  in  health  out  of  the  lymph  exuded  through  the  base- 
ment membrane.  When  the  vital  powers  begin  to  be  exhausted,  these  cor- 
puscles degenerate  into  those  of  pus,  probably  in  part  through  the  formation 
of  oil ;  and  it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  the  latter  bodies  that  the  secretion 
assumes  gradually  more  and  more  of  the  yellow  purulent  character,  until  it 
sometimes  at  length  becomes  almost  pure  pus.  Not  unfrequently  black  pig- 
ment granules  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  degenerated  mucous 
corpuscles,  especially  in  affections  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  By 
the  character  of  the  epithelial  scales  mixed  with  the  mucous  secretion  in  in- 
flammation, the  exact  seat  of  the  affection  may  sometimes  be  determined ;  as 
the  form  of  these  cells  varies  in  different  membranes,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  continuous  membrane. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  inflammation  of  mucous  tissue  might  exist,  with- 
out leaving  observable  traces  after  death ;  but  it  could  neither  be  severe,  nor 
long  continued ;  as  the  effusion  and  stasis  of  blood  would  in  either  of  these 
cases  reveal  it.     Oendrin  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and  experi- 
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meats,  that  redness  of  the  membrane,  when  beyond  the  point  of  mere  yaacnlar 
arborisation,  does  not  disappear  at  the  point  of  death. 

Pseudo-membranous  or  Plastic  Injiammaiion, — Inflammation  of  the  mil- 
cons  membranes  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  secretion  of  albnmino-fibrinoiis 
matter,  which  concretes,  and  forms  false  membranes  on  the  surface.  This  is 
not  so  much  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease  as  on  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  for  it  ap- 
pears in  every  grade  of  inflammation,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  seTere. 
It  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  epidemic  influence,  as  in  the  diphtheritis 
of  the  French  writers.  It  is  most  common  in  children.  Inflammation  with 
such  a  tendency  is  called  pseudo-membranous  or  plastic  inflammation.  It  is 
not  nnfrequent  in  the  air-passages,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  membrane,  in  relation  to  its  texture,  is  in  the  same  condition  as 
in  ordinary  cases ;  but  the  redness  is  not  so  deep,  and  there  is  less  swelling. 
The  coagulated  matter,  which  is  usually  whitish  or  yellowish- white,  and  rather 
dense,  appears  at  first  in  points  or  patches,  which  spread,  and  at  length  coa- 
lesce, so  as  often  to  form  complete  tubes  within  the  living  ones.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  capable  of  becoming  organized;  but  (}endrin  has 
never  seen  traces  of  vessels  in  the  false  membranes  which  it  forms,  and  Andnl 
considers  the  apparent  vessels,  which  have  been  observed  communicating  be- 
tween them  and  the  proper  membrane,  as  mere  prolongations  of  the  coagu- 
lated matter,  dipping  down  into  the  mucous  follicles.  Sometimes  these  ftlJse 
membranes  are  gradually  thinned  till  they  become  like  a  delicate  epidermis; 
sometimes  they  are  softened  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  thick  mucus,  or 
puriform  matter ;  and  sometimes  they  are  separated  from  the'  mucous  tissoe 
by  a  layer  of  mucus  or  pus  beneath  them,  and  are  rejected  either  whole  or  in 
fragments.  Occasionally  other  parts  of  the  membrane  upon  which  they  an 
formed  afford  an  abundant  mucous  or  muco-pnmlent  secretion. 

Follicular  Inflammation, — Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  may  aifeet 
chiefly  or  exclusively  the  glandular  follicles,  producing  small,  rounded,  promi- 
nent, more  or  less  pointed  tumours,  when  the  distinct  follicles  are  inflamed ; 
or  flattish  and  somewhat  depressed  tumours,  consisting  of  aggregated  folli- 
cles, with  which,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  inflamed  villi  are  also  mingled, 
forming  patches  of  some  extent.  But,  without  attention,  a  healthy  erection 
of  these  mucous  glands  may  be  mistaken  for  inflammation.  In  the  state  of 
normal  excitement,  they  are  diaphanous,  with  a  little  depression  marking  the 
orifice  of  the  duct ;  in  inflammation,  opaque  and  reddish,  with  a  phlogosed 
condition  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  membrane ;  and,  as  the  inflammation 
advances,  they  lose  entirely  the  follicular  character,  becoming  merely  small 
phlegmons,  and  often  ulcerating. 

Chronic  Inflammation. — In  chronic  inflammation,  while  the  disease  is  at 
its  height,  there  is  usually  a  dark  redness ;  but  in  very  old  cases,  or  where  the 
affection  is  slight,  there  is  little  discoloration,  and  sometimes  none.  The  mem- 
brane is  rough  upon  the  surface,  somewhat  harder  to  the  touch  than  in  health, 
thicker,  denser,  more  cohesive,  and  capable  of  resisting  maceration  for  a  longer 
time.  The  follicles  are  often  observable  in  an  enlarged  and  indurated  state; 
but  in  old  cases  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  altered  tissue.  The 
mucous  secretion  is  more  copious  than  in  health,  more  viscid,  of  a  grayish  or 
yellowish -gray  colour,  and  composed  frequently  of  proper  mucus  and  pns, 
which,  upon  being  thrown  into  water,  separate  into  two  portions,  one  thick 
and  ropy  and  floating  on  the  surface,  the  other  without  cohesion  and  falling  to 
the  bottom.  In  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  there  is  often 
also  much  serous  exhalation. 

In  very  slight  and  old  cases,  there  is  only  left  a  thickening  of  the  membrane. 
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with  a  slight  yascalar  injection,  and  follicles  more  Tolaminons  than  in  health. 
Snch  cases  are  known,  daring  life,  only  by  increased  mncons  or  maco-porolent 
secretion,  and  are  not  always  easily  recognized  after  death.  The  most  eyident 
characters  are  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  cellalar  tissue,  a  slightly  granular 
appearance  of  the  surface,  and  a  somewhat  altered  colour,  which,  if  normally 
white,  is  now  whitish-yellow  with  reddish  streaks,  or,  if  rose-coloured  in  health, 
is  of  a  darker  and  more  liyid  hue.  After  the  cure  of  chronic  inflammation, 
the  vessels  often  remain  enlarged  and  injected,  presenting  red  ramifications 
in  the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  dividing  till  they  are  no 
longer  perceptible,  and  appearing  unconnected  with  any  trunk ;  which  last 
character  distinguishes  these  injections  from  those  of  passive  congestions. 

When  acute  supervenes  upon  chrofaic  inflammation,  the  diseased  tissue  be- 
comes again  red,  and  infiltrated,  as  well  as  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  with 
blood  or  bloody  serum.  This  effusion  is  soon  succeeded  by  pus,  and  the  mem- 
brane loses  its  tenacity,  becomes  friable  or  softened,  and,  in  the'  case  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane,  is  sometimes  quite  disorganized,  and  reduced 
io  a  pulpy  or  semi-liquid  state.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this  change,  small 
red  excrescences  form  in  the  membrane,  which  at  length  become  gray,  dense, 
and  hardened,  and  remain  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased.  {Oendrin,) 

Though,  contrary  to  formerly  received  opinion,  there  may  be  copious  sup- 
puration from  mucous  membrane,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  ulceration, 
yet  there  is  perhaps  no  tissue  so  liable  to  the  ulcerative  process  as  this.  If 
isflammation  has  persisted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  rare,  upon 
post-mortem  examination,  to  find  ulceration  wanting.  {Roche  and  Sanson,) 
It  often  occurs  in  original  acute  inflammation,  but  much  more  commonly 
when  this  supervenes  upon  chronic,  and  is  frequent  also  in  the  chronic  form. 
Oendrin  states  that  the  character  of  the  inflammation  may,  in  some  measure, 
be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer  after  death.  If  the  edges  are 
somewhat  prominent,  rough,  injected  with  blood,  and  covered,  as  well  as  the 
bottom,  with  a  muco-purulent  layer,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inflammation 
was  acute.  Hard,  unequal,  reverted  edges,  separated  from  the  base,  with 
roughness  and  a  more  or  less  livid  redness  of  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  indicate 
chronic  inflammation.  If  the  tissue  around  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer 
is  softened,  puffed  up,  and  bleeding,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  acute  has 
supervened  upon  chronic  inflammation.  Ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane 
often  heal  with  great  facility.  The  commencement  of  cicatrization  is  marked 
by  the  edges  being  flattened,  pliable,  as  it  were  puckered,  extending  towards 
the  centre,  and  covered  with  a  muco-purulent  secretion.  Ulcers  often  pene- 
trate quite  through  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  tissue 
beneath,  and  occasionally  open  a  passage  through  the  walls  of  the  tube  lined 
by  the  membrane,  and  allow  its  contents'  to  escape  into  the  neighbouring 
cavity,  with  fatal  effects.  This  latter  event,  however,  is  not  common ;  as  co- 
agulable  lymph  is  usually  thrown  out,  and  forms  adhesions  which  prevent 
such  effusion.  Mucous  membrane  is  also  liable  to  gangrene,  from  the  causes 
which  produce  this  result  in  other  tissues. 

The  sensation  which  attends  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  varies  much 
with  the  part  affected.  At  the  extremities  of  the  passages  lined  by  the  mem- 
brane it  is  often  acutely  painful,  while  it  is  generally  more  dull  in  the  inter- 
mediate portions ;  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  sensation  produced 
by  inflammation  in  the  course  of  the  passage  is  felt  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
at  the  termination.  Thus,  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  evinced 
by  itching  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  nostrils ;  bronchial  inflammation,  by 
aneasiness  in  the  throat;  and  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  by  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis.     Generally  speaking,  the  pain  is 
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less  severe  than  io  inflammation  of  the  cellular,  serons,  or  fibrous  tissue.  It 
is  usually  obtuse  rather  than  acute,  and  is  often  scarcely  felt,  unless  on  mo- 
tion or  pressure.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  altogether  wanting.  In  acute  in^ 
flammation,  there  is  generally  a  considerable  feeling  of  heat,  which  is  often 
also  experienced  in  the  chronic  form. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissues  is  often  attended  with  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance. When  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the  membrane  in  which  some  ex- 
cretory duct  opens,  an  irritation  is  frequently  extended  to  the  gland  from  which 
the  duct  proceeds,  either  increasing  and  altering  the  secretion,  or  diminishing 
if  not  arresting  it,  and  sometimes  ending  in  inflammation  of  the  gland.  Hence 
the  disordered  hepatic  function,  so  common  in  inflammation  of  the  duodenum. 
Every  grade  of  fever  accompanies  mucous  inflammation,  from  the  most  vigor- 
ous to  the  lowest  and  most  malignant.  As  a  general  rule,  in  ordinary  states 
of  the  constitution,  and  where  the  disease  has  not  originated  from  a  peculiar 
cause,  the  fever  may  be  considered,  iii  relation  to  the  grade  of  action,  as  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  serous  and  that  of  cutaneous  inflammation,  support- 
ing and  requiring  more  depletion  than  the  latter,  and  less  than  the  former. 

6.  Glandular  Tissue, — When  moderately  inflamed,  this  tissue  is  redder, 
more  dense,  more  elastic,  and  less  friable  than  in  health.  The  lobules  become 
more  distinct,  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  being  infiltrated  with  serum,  and 
much  less  dense  and  cohesive  than  that  proper  to  the  gland.  The  capillaries 
and  excretory  ducts  of  the  inflamed  part  are  engorged  with  blood,  and  after 
death  are  quite  impermeable  by  injections.  In  cases  of  intense  inflammation, 
the  whole  texture  of  the  gland,  both  the  strictiy  glandular  and  the  interloba- 
lar,  is  more  injected,  of  a  deeper  or  darlser  red,  and  much  more  brittle.  The 
secretion,  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  altered  in  quality, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  nature  of  serum,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood. 
As  the  inflammation  advances,  the  secretion  diminishes,  so  as  to  be  less  than 
in  health,  becomes  acrid  and  even  bloody,  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease  it 
suppressed  in  the  most  inflamed  part,  though  it  may  still  be  maintained  by 
other  portions  of  the  gland. 

Suppuration,  which  does  not  take  place  with  great  &cility,  usually  appean 
first  in  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  and  afterwards,  if  the  inflammation  is 
intense,  in  the  glandular  also,  which  then  .becomes  of  a  grayish-white  coloor, 
softens,  and  at  length  breaks  down  and  dissolves  in  the  pus.  With  this  fluid 
is  mingled  a  portion  of  the  proper  secretion  of  the  gland,  proceeding  from 
parts  bordering  upon  the  inflammation,  which  are  only  irritated,  and  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  which  are  opened  by  the  disorganizing  process.  Sometimei 
pus  is  discharged  by  the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland,  proceeding  either  firom 
the  inflamed  lining  membrane  of  the  ducts,  or  brought  by  them  from  the 
purulent  collection  with  which  they  may  communicate.  Generally,  however, 
if  the  patient  is  not  first  exhausted,  it  makes  its  way  by  means  of  the  com- 
bined ulcerative  and  adhesive  processes,  as  before  described,  either  through 
the  acljacent  structures  externally,  or  into  some  neighbouring  cavity,  which 
also  has  an  outlet 

When  acute  glandular  inflammation  becomes  chronic^  the  redness  is  dimin- 
ished, the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  is  rendered  dense,  and  the  blood-vessels, 
even  the  trunks  without  the  gland,  remain  dilated.  The  tumefaction  is  lest 
in  the  slowly  advancing  chronic  inflammation  than  in  that  which  succeeds 
the  acute.  {Oendrin.)  If  the  disease  proceeds  to  suppuration,  tiiis  is  apt  to 
occur  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  is  softened  and  absorbed,  while  the  enlarged 
glandular  granules  become  more  distinct,  and  as  it  were  dissected.  But  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  gland  is  itself  also  sometimes  destroyed  by  suppuration, 
the  granules  or  lobules  being  no  longer  distinguishable.    Instead  of  being 
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softened  and  sapporating,  the  gland  occasionally  becomes  indurated,  under 
chronic  inflammation.     Sometimes  gangrene  occurs ;  but  this  is  rare. 

In  general,  the  pain  from  inflamed  glandular  tissue  is  obtuse,  and  thus,  in 
gome  instances,  serves  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  gland,  and  that  of  its  investing  serous  coat.  The  direct  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  other  organs,  or  upon  the  system  at  large,  is  not  equal  to 
that  proceeding  from  various  other  tissues,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the 
importance  of  the  gland  in  the  economy.  Great  destruction  of  the  glandular 
stroctare,  even  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  organs,  occasionally 
takes  place,  without  being  evinced  by  any  very  obvious  or  considerable  dis- 
tarbaoce  of  the  constitution.  The  symptomatic  fever  is  usually  of  a  lower 
grade  than  that  which  attends  inflammation  of  the  serous  or  mucous  tissues. 

Id  relation  to  the  vascular,  muscular^  osseous,  and  nervous  tissues,  no 
general  observations  are  requisite,  as  inflammation  of  each  of  these  tissues 
eonstitates  one  or  a  few  special  diseases,  in  treating  of  which,  anything  of  a 
general  nature  that  conld  be  said  here  would  be  necessarily  repeated. 


5.  Specific  Inflammation. 

There  are  nnmerous  forms  of  diseased  action  which  present  the  essential 
diaracters  of  inflammation,  and  yet  dififer  in  some  respects  so  materially  from 
that  affection  in  its  ordinary  form,  as  deservedly  to  be  considered  distinct  in 
their  nature.  As  these  differ  as  much  among  themselves  as  they  do  from 
ordinary  inflammation,  they  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  specific.  It 
is  not  easy  always  to  determine,  whether  this  specific  character  exists  in  the 
essential  nature  of  the  inflammatory  action,  or  depends  upon  some  modification 
impressed  opon  it  by  another  coexistent  disease.  It  is  possible  that,  in  some 
cases,  one  of  these  conditions  may  prevail,  and  in  others,  the  other.  Thus, 
the  scrofulous  appears  to  differ  from  other  forms  of  chronic  inflammation 
chiefly  by  the  presence  of  tuberculous  matter,  or  a  curdy,  cheese-like  secre- 
tion, which  owes  its  existence  to  a  peculiar  predisposition,  and  may  either 
precede  the  inflammatory  action  and  be  the  cause  of  its  development,  or  may 
result  from  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  inflammation  itself  in  peculiar 
constitutions.  So  also  with  the  inflammation  attending  cancer,  which  appears 
to  owe  its  peculiarity  to  the  development  of  a  new  structure,  in  the  midst  of 
the  healthy  tissues.  In  syphilis,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  observable 
morbid  action  or  product  distinct  from  the  inflammatory,  to  the  presence  of 
which,  in  each  particular  part,  the  inflammation  of  that  part  can  be  ascribed ; 
and  yet  both  its  course  and  results  prove  it  to  be  a  specific  affection.  In  the 
former  case,  the  peculiarity  seems  to  depend  upon  foreign  admixture ;  in  the 
latter,  to  be  inherent  in  the  inflammatory  action. 

The  specific  character  probably  always  has  its  origin  in  one  of  two  cir- 
cumstances ;  either  in  peculiarity  of  predisposition,  congenital  or  induced,  as 
in  scrofula,  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.,  or  in  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause, 
as  in  syphilis,  smallpox,  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

As  it  will  be  necessary,  in  treating  of  special  diseases,  to  describe  each  of 
the  specific  inflammations  under  a  separate  head,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  to  allude  to  their  existence.  The  most  prominent  of  them  are  the 
terofuUms,  the  erysipelatous,  the  rheumatic,  the  gouty,  the  various  exanthC' 
maious  inflammations,  as  those  of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  the 
9yphiliHc  and  gonorrhoeal,  and  all  other  inflammatory  effects  of  peculiar 
poisons,  whether  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  origin. 
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DEPRESSION. 

1.  Natubs — SuBDiYXSiONS,  &c. — There  are  three  conditions  in  wUeh  the 
system  is  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  health,  and  which,  thongh  if  slif^t 
and  of  very  brief  duration  they  wonld  scarcely  be  accounted  morbid,  are  de- 
cidedly so  when  considerable  or  protracted.  These  three  conditions  are  ofUn 
confounded  under  the  name  of  debility,  or  asthenia,  but  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct, find  sometimes  require  different  if  not  opposite  modes  of  treatment  Ik 
is,  therefore,  important  to  have  clear  conceptions  of  their  nature,  and  to  be 
able  practically  to  distinguish  them.  The  conditions  alluded  to  are  depres- 
sion, debility,  and  diminished  excitability.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
action,  the  power  to  act,  and  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  ezcitaat 
agents,  which  is  here  denominated  excitability,  are  different  conditions  or 
qualities  of  the  system,  and  may  each  be  reduced  without  a  necessary  reduc- 
tion of  the  others.  A  morbid  diminution  of  action  is  depression,  a  similar 
diminution  of  power  is  debility,  and  the  term  diminished  excitability  explains 
itself. 

These  conditions  may  and  often  do  coexist;  but  a  few  remarks  will  show 
that  they  are  distinct,  and  may  exist  separately.  Thus,  depression  or  dimi- 
nished action  may  result  from  a  temporary  abstraction  of  some  wonted  stimw- 
Itts,  or  the  direct  restraining  influence  of  some  depressing  agent,  and  yet  tto 
real  power  and  excitability  may  be  unimpaired.  You  may  restrain  a  strong 
horse  with  cords,  but  you  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  lessen  his  strength. 
Loosen  the  cords,  and  it  will  be  found  that  all  his  energy  remains.  TnaSi 
remove  from  the  system,  or  a  part  of  the  system,  the  depressing  agency,  ai^ 
if  it  has  not  been  long  applied,  the  unimpaired  strength  will  be  OTinced  by 
action  at  least  as  energetic  as  that  of  health.  The  excitability,  so  &r  fh>m 
being  necessarily  diminished,  is  often  increased  by  causes  producing  tempo- 
rary depression ;  as  is  proved  by  the  reaction  which  immediately  follows  the 
withdrawal  of  the  depressing  cause,  and  which  is  ascribable  only  to  an  aug- 
mented susceptibility,  by  which  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants  prodnce  mora 
than  their  usual  effect 

That  power  may  be  diminished  without  a  diminution  of  excitability,  or 
of  action,  is  no  less  true.  It  is  notorious  that  a  debilitated  system  is  often 
thrown  into  tumultuous  disorder  by  causes  which  would  prodnce  no  sooh 
effect  in  health.  Thus,  in  an  individual  much  reduced  by  an  impoverished 
diet,  or  by  depletion,  how  often  do  we  observe  a  panting  respiration,  and  an 
almost  convulsive  action  of  the  heart,  under  a  degree  of  bodily  exertion  whidk 
would  have  scarcely  discomposed  these  functions,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
system  1  How  often,  under  similar  circumstances,  do  the  slightest  causes  pro- 
duce great  nervous  disturbance,  amounting  in  the  female  to  violent  hysteria  I 
These  results  could  not  be  accounted  for,  if  the  excitability  of  the  heart  and 
nervous  centres  were  reduced  proportionably  to  their  diminished  strength. 

Again,  diminished  excitability  may  exist  without  essentially  involving  the 
existence  of  debility  or  depression.  When  a  debilitated,  but  unduly  excitable 
heart  is  strengthened  by  suitable  measures,  it  loses  its  excess  of  excitabilitj 
as  it  acquires  vigour;  yet,  by  an  increased  application  of  stimulant  means,  it 
may  be  made  to  act  as  tumultuously  as  it  did  in  its  more  excitable  state,  under 
a  less  amount  of  stimulation.  Here  then  is  diminished  excitability,  with  in- 
crease of  strength,  and  without  diminution  of  action. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  degree  of  depression  is  by  no 
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means  a  certdn  measare  of  diminished  strength  or  exoitabilitjr.  Yet  this  is 
often  oTerlooked  in  practice,  and  patients  with  undiminished  powers  of  system, 
and  with  perhaps  an  increased  fund  of  excitability,  are,  in  consequence  of  some 
temporary  depression  of  the  actions  of  health,  treated  with  stimulant  measures, 
to  their  rery  great  detriment;  and,  conversely,  persons  greatly  debilitated, 
but  with  excessive  action  of  some  important  organ  dependent  upon  increased 
excitability,  are  no  less  ii\jnriously  depleted  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
the  excitement  There  is  no  distinction  more  important  to  the  young  prac- 
titioner than  that  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  draw. 

Depression,  like  irritation,  may  be  general  or  partial,  affecting  the  whole 
system  or  a  part.  It  seldom,  however,  happens  that  all  the  functions  are 
^altaneonsly  depressed,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Universal 
temporary  depression  is  not  uncommon ;  as  in  syncope,  the  collapse  of  low 
forms  of  disease,  the  prostration  sometimes  accompanying  the  cold  stage  of 
febrile  affections,  and  that  which  often  results  from  violent  injury.  Instances 
of  its  longer  continuance  we  have  in  the  state  of  system  which  sometimes  fol- 
lows acute  diseases  of  excitement,  and  in  the  gradual  failure  of  old  age,  though 
the  latter  may  perhaps  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  phases  of  health. 
Bat,  as  a  general  rule,  even  when  the  whole  system  is  debilitated,  the  depres- 
sion itself  is  partial,  or  even  mingled  with  undue  excitement ;  one  or  more  of 
the  minor  systems  or  organs  being  more  or  less  irritated,  while  the  remainder 
are  depressed. 

In  cases  of  partial  depression,  some  particular  region  or  organ  may  be 
affscted,  as  a  limb,  a  gland,  a  muscle,  Ac,]  or  some  system  of  parts,  as  the 
drcnlatory,  absorbent,  secretory,  or  nervous. 

Again,  the  depression  may  be  merely  functional,  without  observable  organic 
diaoge,  even  to  the  loss  of  life ;  or  may  be  attended  with  derangement  of 
the  organization,  as  in  some  cases  of  softening,  in  fatty  degeneration,  and  in 
gangrene. 

As  irritation  may  be  either  a  simple  increase,  or  an  alteration  with  increase 
of  the  vital  actions,  so  depression  may  be  a  mere  reduction  of  Chese  actions, 
the  fdnction  being  performed  in  the  same  manner,  but  less  vigorously  than 
hi  health,  or  may  be  attended  with  peculiar  phenomena,  differing  entirely 
from  the  normal,  and  entitling  the  affection  to  the  name  of  specific.  Thus,  the 
depression  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  blood  is  entirely  different  from  that 
which  attends  malignant  fevers.  The  instances  of  specific  depression  will  be 
treated  of  in  connection  with  the  special  diseases  in  which  they  occur. 

S.  Causbs  of  Depbessiok. — Depression  is  either  direct^  dependent  on  the 
abstraction  of  the  ordinary  stimulus  essential  to  healthy  action,  or  on  the 
operation  of  positively  sedative  agents ;  or  it  is  indirect^  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  certain  laws  of  the  system,  which  determine  this  condition  as  a 
eoMequence  of  other  antecedent  conditions  in  the  same  or  different  parts  of 
the  body.  The  causes  of  depression  may,  therefore,  be  considered  under  the 
two  corresponding  heads  of  direct  and  indirect. 

a.  Direct  negative  Oauaee. — As  the  vital  actions  all  depend  upon  the  ope- 
ration of  certain  excitants  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system,  it  follows 
that,  upon  the  diminution  or  removal  of  these  excitants,  the  actions  mast  be 
diminished  or  cease.  Among  the  most  common  and  efficient  caases  of  de- 
pression are  those  which  consist  in  such  a  diminution  or  removal.  These 
will  be  first  considered. 

Seduction  of  the  quaniityor  quality  of  the  blood. — The  natural  stimulus, 
within  the  system,  essential  to  all  its  movements,  is  the  blood.  A  due  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  this  fluid  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  vital  actions 
in  their  normal  state.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rationally  inferred  that  a  loss 
of  Uood,  or  such  a  change  in  its  constitution  as  may  render  it  less  stimulating. 
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mast,  in  the  bealthj  state,  be  followed  by  depression.  This  result  maj  flow 
from  a  direct  loss  of  blood,  whether  spontaneous  or  artificial ;  from  the  loss  of 
a  portion  of  its  constitaents  through  excessive  secretion;  or  from  a  diminished 
production,  or  altered  quality  in  that  produced,  arising  from  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  or  insufficiency  in  the  processes  of  digestioo, 
chylification,  &c.,  by  which  the  food  is  converted  into  blood.  Hemorrhagef, 
blood-letting,  colliquative  sweats,  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  the  operation  of  evaeu- 
ant  medicines,  a  restricted  or  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  indigestion  and  mesen- 
teric disease  interfering  with  tlie  formation  of  chyle,  should,  therefore,  all  ope** 
rate  as  causes  of  depression.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  certain  substances 
introduced  into  the  system  may,  by  a  chemical  or  dynamic  influence  on  the 
blood,  so  far  deteriorate  its  character  as  to  disqualify  it  for  its  proper  offices. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  some  diseases,  as  in  malignant  fevers,  for  example,  tte 
blood  does  undergo  great  deterioration,  either  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
poison  introduced,  or  from  derangement  of  the  organs,  and  thus  becomes 
wholly  unfit  to  support  the  healthy  actions,  which  are*  consequently  greatly 
depressed.  In  all  these  cases,  there  may  not  only  be  depression  of  action, 
but  there  is  also  reduction  of  power  or  positive  debility,  which  necessarily 
ensues  when  the  organs  are  insufficiently  supplied  with  that  pabulum  oat  of 
which  they  were  formed,  and  by  which  they  are  supported. 

Bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  mere  loss  of  blood,  or  a  mere  diminn- 
tion  of  its  stimulant  properties,  without  noxious  deterioration,  though  it  may 
cause  debility,  does  not  necessarily  diminish  excitability.  On  the  contrary, 
the  organs  feel  more  acutely  the  impression  of  other  excitants,  and  are 
stimulated  into  excessive  action  by  causes  which  would  not  have  this  effect 
in  health.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  tumultuous  disorder  produced,  under 
these  circumstances,  in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  by  moderate 
muscular  exertion,  and  in  the  nervous  system  by  slight  causes  of  disturbance. 
Even  without  any  apparent  increase  of  excitant  agency,  the  heart  very  often 
acts  with  greatly  increased  frequency.  This  phenomenon,  however,  may  be 
explained.  The  nutrition,  muscular  contraction,  digestion,  and  other  fane* 
tions  constantly  going  on  in  the  system,  require  a  certain  amount  of  blood  for 
their  support;  and,  in  order  to  insure  the  requisite  supply,  nature  has  estab* 
lished,  through  the  nervous  centres,  such  a  sympathy  between  the  parts  in 
which  these  functions  are  performed  and  the  heart,  as  to  call  the  latter  organ 
into  increased  action  when  any  deficiency  is  experienced.  If  all  the  fnnctions 
are  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  character  or  quantity  of  the 
blood,  there  will  be  no  undue  action  of  the  heart.  But  if  these  functions  are 
to  be  sustained  in  their  usual  state,  if  the  individual  eat  as  much,  exercise  as 
much,  or  perform  other  ordinary  acts  as  much  as  usual,  then  the  supply  of 
blood,  under  the  ordinary  impulse,  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
heart  is  compelled,  by  increased  effort,  to  send  a  more  rapid  current^  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  dimensions  of  this  current,  or  its  quality. 

Again,  it  appears  to  be  an  established  law,  that  an  inverse  relation  of  ac- 
tivity exists  between  the  absorbent  and  circulatory  functions,  so  that  when  the 
latter  is  depressed  the  former  is  elevated,  and  vice  versa.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  obviously,  that  any  loss  from  the  blood-vessels  may  be  supplied  by  a  more 
energetic  absorption ;  the  cause,  probably,  either  a  diminution  of  pressore 
within  the  blood-vessels,  so  that  fluids  may  more  readily  enter,  or  a  reverse 
sympathy  between  the  organs  performing  the  two  functions,  or  both  combined. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  nervous  system  acquires  the  same 
increased  excitability,  and  is  often  brought  into  great  disorder  by  compara- 
tively slight  causes.  Hence,  mental  disturbance,  wakefulness,  restlessness,  irre- 
galar  muscular  contraction,  neuralgia,  &c,  are  not  unfrequent  attendants  upon 
a  state  of  debility  arising  from  depletion,  abstinence,  and  other  oaases,  tiiat 
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lessen  the  mass,  or  deteriorate  the  qaality  of  the  blood.  As  the  nervous 
centres  are  the  media  through  which  the  wants  of  the  functions  make  them* 
seWes  felt,  and  through  which  the  requisite  influence  is  sent  to  the  sjmpa* 
thizing  organ,  it  is  easily  understood  why  they  are  themselves  disturbed  in 
cases  in  which  the  functions  are  insufficiently  supported. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  inferred  that  a  state  of  universal  and 
constant  depression  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  set  of 
causes  which  we  are  now  considering;  that,  on  the  contrary,  absorption  is 
generally  promoted,  and  various  other  functions  occasionally  much  excited ; 
aod  that,  in  order  that  the  functions  may  be  brought  into  a  steady  depresdon, 
corresponding  with  the  diminished  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  ordinary  amount  of  excitant  agency  to  which  these  functions 
are  exposed  should  be  diminished  in  the  same  ratio.  Hence,  in  debility 
from  hemorrhage  and  similar  causes,  a  uniform  depression  of  the  vital  ac- 
tions  in  general  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  unless  the  amount  or  quality  of  food, 
the  amount  of  muscular  effort,  and  the  exercise  or  gratification  of  the  senses, 
passions,  and  moral  faculties  be  kept  within  or  below  the  ordinary  limits. 

But  the  irritation  produced  in  systems  debilitated  and  yet  excitable  is  not 
more  uniform  than  the  depression.  The  two  conditions  are  apt  to  alternate, 
or  one  function  may  be  depressed  while  another  is  elevated,  according  to  the 
nature  and  direction  of  the  exciting  causes.  If  these  causes  continue  to  operate, 
and  the  debility  be  not  repaired,  the  excitability  is  also  at  length  exhausted, 
and  the  patient  sinks ;  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  common,  some  fatal  organic 
disease  is  brought  on  by  the  disturbance  of  the  organs ;  or,  finally,  the  patient 
&lls  a  victim  to  some  accidental  complaint,  which  a  more  vigorous  state  of  his 
system  might  have  enabled  him  to  resist  or  surmount. 

In  relation  to  the  effects  of  deficiency  of  food,  either  as  to  quantity  or  qual- 
ity, it  remains  to  be  added  to  the  observations  already  made,  that  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  this  cause,  instead  of  producing  a  depression  of  the  vital 
actions,  gives  rise  occasionally  to  high  irritation,  amounting  sometimes  to  de- 
lirium or  insanity.  This  may  arise  from  the  reaction  of  the  sensation  of  hun- 
ger upon  the  organs,  or  from  the  character  of  the  blood,  which,  deriving  its 
supplies  exclusively  from  the  absorption  of  the  materials  composing  the  body, 
is  probably  more  irritating  than  in  its  healthy  state. 

In  relation  to  the  action  of  evacuant  medicines,  it  may  be  stated  that  most 
of  them,  while  they  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  act  also  as  local  irritants ; 
and  the  irritation  produced  in  one  spot  may  sympathetically  reach  others ;  so 
that  the  debility,  which  must  to  a  certain  degree  result,  is  attended  with  a 
mixture  of  depression  and  excitation,  varying  according  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  cause. 

Cold,  or  abstraction  of  heat, — A  certain  amount  of  heat  being  necessary 
to  the  living  system,  not  only  to  preserve  its  constituent  parts  in  the  due  phy- 
sical state  for  the  performance  of  their  several  offices,  but  alsQ  as  one  of  the 
stimulants  which  support  the  vital  actions,  it  follows  that  cold,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  diminution  of  heat,  should  be  succeeded  by  a  direct 
reduction  of  these  actions.  And  such  is  the  fact  The  first  impression  of 
cold  is  to  diminish  sensibility,  circulation,  secretion,  and  every  other  function 
in  the  part  immediately  affected.  It  is  true  that  pain  is  experienced  from 
severe  cold ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  evidence  of  increased 
nervous  action.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  frequent  attendant  upon  a  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves ;  and  in  this  case  is  associated  with  a  marked  diminution  of 
the  special  sensibility.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fingers,  when  aching  with 
eold,  are  incapable  of  exercising  duly  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
there  is  contraction  of  the  capillaries  in  the  chilled  part.  Hence  the  goose- 
flesh  appearance  of  the  skin  exposed  to  cold.    But  this  does  not  arise  from  a 
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stimalation  applied  to  the  contractility  of  the  capillariea.,  It  probably  resnlti^ 
in  part,  from  the  physical  law  which  determines  expansion  and  contraction,  as 
the  consequences  respectiyely  of  increase  and  diminution  of  temperatme,  aiidt 
in  part,  from  the  loss  or  diminution  of  that  function  in  the  capillariefly  Iqr 
which  the  circulation  of  blood  in  these  vessels  is  effected,  and  which  is  eTiooedt 
as  I  have  before  attempted  to  show,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  active  dilatatlpiL 
All  the  immediate  effects,  then,  of  cold,  are  those  of  depression.* 

But  this  agent  differs  materially  from  that  last  mentioned  in  not  diminiah* 
ing,  unless  long  or  intensely  applied,  the  power  of  the  part.  Heat  is  no^  lika 
the  blood,  necessary  both  as  a  material  for  nutrition  and  a  stimulant  to  actioB. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  of  these  two  capacities  that  it  is  required,  and  conae* 
quently  its  partial  withdrawal  is  followed  only  by  a  diminution  of  action,  a«d 
not  by  a  loss  of  power.  Nor  does  moderate  cold  lessen  the  excitability,  b«t 
rather  increases  it,  probably  by  the  short  rest  which  it  yields  to  this  proper^ 
by  the  diminution  of  its  stimulus.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  reduction  of 
action  by  moderate  cold  is  temporary.  Even  during  the  continuance  of  the 
cold,  the  power  being  unimpaired  and  the  excitability  increased,  an  augmented 
action  ensues,  usually  designated  as  reaction,  which,  by  producing  in  the  part 
an  increased  evolution  of  heat,  obviates  the  continued  operation  of  the  original 
cause ;  and  this  reaction,  unlike  that  which  often  follows  the  application  of 
excitants  in  real  debility,  is  of  a  healthy  and  invigorating  character,  anlMHi 
indeed,  it  amount,  as  often  happens,  when  the  primary  depression  was  coo* 
siderable,  to  inflammation.  Gold,  therefore,  though  an  immediately  depreasii^; 
agent,  is  secondarily  corroborant. 

The  remarks  made  of  the  local  effects  of  cold  are  true  also  of  its  general* 
operation  upon  the  system ;  this  operation  being  directly  sedative  or  depresainff, 
and  indirectly  tonic  or  excitant  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  not  posaibfo 
for  a  moderate  degree  of  cold  to  act  directly  upon  the  whole  system;  as,  befoft 
it  can  reach  the  interior  portions  of  the  body,  it  excites  a  reaction,  which  ob- 
viates its  immediate  effects.  The  remark,  therefore,  must  be  taken  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  an  extensive,  rather  than  a  universal  operation. 

But,  though  moderate  cold,  both  locally  and  generally,  often  ultimately 
augments  the  vital  actions,  yet,  if  increased  and  continued,  it  is  capable  of 
entirely  overcoming  the  tendency  to  reaction,  and  of  producing  a  steady  de* 
pression,  which  may  end  in  the  death  of  the  body,  or  a  part.  In  either  case, 
the  whole  of  the  vital  actions  gradually  diminish  un^il  they  cease  altogether. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  under  the  temporary  influence  of  cold,  the  vital  power 
is  not  reduced  along  with  the  vital  actions.  Of  course,  where  these  actions  aie 
altogether  arrested,  life,  which  is  sustained  by  them,  ceases,  and  the  vital  power 
ceases  with  it.  This  is  not  contradictory  to  the  statement  alluded  to.  Bat 
the  continued  operation  of  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  does  produce  debility; 
the  nutritive  function,  upon  which  the  support  of  due  strength  depends,  being 
thus  impaired.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  cold  is  united  with  an 
impoverished  diet.  In  the  reaction  which  generally  succeeds  exposure  to  cold, 
the  increased  exercise  of  the  functions  produces  an  increased  expenditure  of 

*  The  experiments  of  Bernard,  in  relation  to  the  inflaenoe  of  the  sympathetio  nerve, 
referred  to  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  page  53,  throw  some  light  on  the  effects  of  odd  in 
promoting  contraction.  The  office  of  the  sympathetic  seems  to  be,  specially,  to  promote 
contraction  of  tissue.  It  is  opposed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  inherent  power  of  the 
tissues,  or  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  nerves,  or  both,  so  that  io  health  a  dot 
equilibrium  is  preserved  between  expansion  and  contraction.  Cold  depresses  the  tia» 
sues  directly,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerTcs  distributed  to  theia, 
while  it  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  centres  of  the  sympathetic  nerres  or  the  gangliai 
through  its  application  to  their  places  of  distribution.  The  necessary  consequence  is  a 
predominance  of  the  ganglionic  influence,  and  consequently  contraction.  (lioU  to  tk$ 
fifth  $dUion,) 
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blood,  whicb  can  only  be  snstained  by  a  safficient  sapply  of  aliment.  The 
additloDal  beat,  therefore,  which  accompanies  this  reaction,  and  counteracts 
the  external  cold,  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  food.  If  this  be  deficient, 
the  reaction  and  its  attendant  increase  of  calorification  cannot  be  sustained; 
and  the  system  is  left  unprotected  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  cold. 
Hence  the  state  of  debility  into  which  persons  in  the  lowest  stations  of  life  are 
apt  to  fkll,  during  winter,  under  the  combined  influence  of  cold  and  bad  livingi 
and  which,  in  such  individuals,  is  apt  to  end  in  the  production  of  low  forms 
of  ibver,  or  to  induce  the  typhous  state  in  diseases  having  another  origin. 

fr.  Direct  positive  Catisea. — The  causes  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  of  a 
negative  character,  consisting  in  the  diminution  of  some  wonted  stimulus. 
There  are  others  which  act  directly  and  positively.  Among  these  is  tvdrm 
water.  The  depressing  effects  of  this  agent  are  obvious  in  the  local  relaxa- 
tion produced  by  warm  fomentations  or  poultices,  and  the  general  relaxation, 
mmoanting  sometimes  to  fainting,  which  results  from  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath.  Similar  relaxation,  attended  with  nausea,  is  well  known  to  succeed 
the  use  of  warm  water  as  a  drink.  The  mode  in  which  this  cause  operates 
wfD  be  explained  under  the  general  head  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

Warm  water  appears  not  only  to  diminish  action,  but  to  impair  both  the 
power  and  excitability  of  the  part  on  which  it  acts.  Hence  we  do  not  observe 
that  reaction  following  its  application,  which  is  so  apt  to  follow  the  application 
of  cold.  On  this  account,  it  is  often  much  preferable  as  a  remedial  agent. 
li  may  be  said  not  to  be  universally  depressing,  as  it  often  greatly  promotes 
perspiration,  whether  taken  internally  or  applied  to  the  skin.  Bat  perspiration 
is  frequently  the  result  of  pure  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  skin ;  the  serous 
flttid  passing  through  the'vessels,  because  they  have  not  sufficient  energy  to 
reaiat  it  Such  is  probably  the  case  when  it  arises  from  the  application  of 
warm  water,  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  water  may  be  absorbed,  and  act 
upon  the  secretory  function  by  the  stimulus  of  distension. 

Numerous  poisons  act  as  depressing  agents  by  a  direct  sedative  power. 
Such  are  the  contagion  of  typhus  fever,  the  effluvium  from  congregated  per- 
sons in  unventilated  rooms,  hydrosulphnric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  digitalis, 
tobacco,  the  preparations  of  lead,  &c. 

To  the  same  division  belong  the  depressing  passions,  such  as  grief  and  f^ar, 
the  influence  of  which  is  often  fatally  felt  at  periods  of  public  calamity,  either 
in  greater  tendency  to  low  forms  of  disease,  or  in  greater  susceptibility  to 
any  prevailing  epidemic.  Some  of  the  excitant  passions  also  occasionally  pro- 
duce appearances  of  depression ;  as  when,  in  a  fit  of  violent  anger,  the  face 
becomes  pale  instead  of  being  flushed,  as  it  usually  is,  and  the  pulse  feeble  in- 
stead of  being  excited.  But  these  appearances  are  probably  owing  to  a  con- 
centration of  action  in  the  brain,  withdrawing  it  from  other  parts,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  revulsion,  or  crippling  that  organ  in  such  a  degree  that  it  is  unable 
to  transmit  the  influence  necessary  for  the  due  action  of  the  other  organs. 

To  the  direct  causes  of  depression  belong  also  violent  injuries  done  to  any 
particular  part,  as  by  a  severe  blow,  suspending  immediately  its  functions, 
without  any  previous  excitement.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  actions  only, 
and  not  the  powers  of  the  part  are  depressed,  unless,  indeed,  the  violence  has 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  its  life ;  for,  except  in  the  latter  case,  reaction  always 
follows  the  temporary  depression,  and  generally  ends  in  inflammation,  often 
of  a  very  high  grade. 

c.  Indirect  Causes, — It  is  a  well-established  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
tlMt  undue  action  is  followed  by  subsequent  depression.  The  excitability  is 
diminished  by  a  too  energetic  exercise,  and  will  not  for  a  time  respond  to  the 
ordinary  amount  of  stimulus.  A  temporary  diminution  of  action  is,  therefore, 
a  necessary  result    In  cases  of  violent  excitement,  the  subsequent  depression 
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is  proportionablj  great,  sometimes  even  to  the  destroction  of  life;  as  where 
severe  iDflammation  is  succeeded  by  gaDgrene,  and  the  stimalant  operation  of 
a  poisonous  quantity  of  opium,  by  fatal  prostration.  But,  if  this  danger  be 
avoided,  the  excitability  is  gradually  recruited  by  rest,  and  health  is  after  a 
time  restored.  If,  however,  previously  to  this  return  to  the  normal  state,  the 
organ  or  system  be  again  stimulated ;  as  a  greater  amount  of  stimulation  is 
requisite,  so  will  the  exhaustion  of  excitability,  and  the  consequent  depression 
be  greater.  By  a  continued  repetition  of  this  course,  great  prostraUon  is  oc- 
casionally  induced ;  and  the  diminished  action  is  here  attended  with  a  dimi- 
nution both  of  power  and  excitability.  Examples  of  this  kind  we  have  in 
systems  worn  out  by  repeated  and  long-continued  excesses. 

Excitement  in  one  part  produces  depression  in  another,  upon  the  principle 
of  revulsion,  as  already  explained  under  the  head  of  irritation.  Thus,  depres- 
sion, or  a  want  of  due  action  in  the  stomach,  not  unfrequently  results  from 
undue  excitement  of  the  brain,  as  in  severe  and  continued  study;  and  nothinff 
is  more  common  than  deficient  action  in  the  extremities,  in  cases  of  a  morbid 
excitement  of  some  central  organ. 

Disease,  whether  of  excitement  or  depression,  existing  in  a  particular  sjb- 
tem  or  organ,  and  interfering  with  the  proper  performance  of  its  fiinctionSi 
very  often  produces  depression  in  the  dependent  functions.  Thus,  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  or  organic  changes  in  its  structure,  are  frequent  causes  of 
paralysis.  Cases  of  depression  from  this  cause  are  almost  innumerable. 
Death,  in  fact,  is  in  most  instances  only  the  last  stage  of  depression  in  the  vital 
actions,  consequent  upon  disease  in  some  one  or  more  organs,  whose  integ^ty 
is  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  these  actions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
it  is,  in  general,  not  the  depression,  but  the  local  disease  which  requires  treat- 
ment; and,  as  this  is  often  inflammatory,  serious  mistakes  are  sometimes 
made  by  stimulating  for  the  apparent  prostration,  when  depletion  is  required 
for  the  removal  of  its  cause.  We  may  rank  in  this  category  those  cases  of 
severe  and  occasionally  fatal  prostration,  which  result  from  a  shock  upon  the 
nervous  system  so  powerful  as  to  suspend  or  materially  interfere  with  its  func- 
tions. Such  is  the  prostration  sometimes  produced  by  concussion  of  the  brain, 
by  sudden  and  startling  intelligence,  by  very  severe  surgical  operations,  &c. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  sympathy  between  our  different  organs  is  ex- 
tended, as  well  to  states  of  depression,  as  to  those  of  excitement  or  irritation. 
This  is  denied  by  some,  and  M.  Begin  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
debilitated  organ  to  transmit,  by  sympathy,  a  similar  condition  to  any  other 
organ.  His  opinion  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  the  idea,  that  each  sympa- 
thetic impression  is  necessarily  the  result  of  action  in  the  impressing  organ. 
But  this  is  not  essential.  Sympathy  between  separate  parts  is  such  a  con- 
nection as  enables  one  part  to  share  in  any  impression  made  upon  another,  of 
whatever  nature  the  impression  may  be ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  a 
depressing  agency  may  propagate  its  influence  in  this  way,  as  one  of  excite- 
ment. We  know  that  cold,  applied  externally,  often  arrests  internal  hemor- 
rhages ;  as  when  cold  water  is  applied  to  the  head  in  epistaxis,  to  the  armpits 
in  haemoptysis,  and  over  the  pubes  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  all  these  In- 
stances, the  vessels  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane  participate  in  the  de- 
pressing eflfects  of  the  cold  upon  the  cutaneous  capillaries.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  theoretically  the  sympathetic  propagation  of  depression.  The  de- 
ficiency of  action  in  a  part  may,  through  the  afferent  nerves,  cause  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  nervous  centre,  which  through  the  efferent  nerves  may  occasion 
a  similar  deficiency  in  the  sympathizing  organ;  the  nervous  power  obeying 
the  same  law  as  that  which  governs  analogous  electrical  movements. 

3.  Phenomena,  Effects,  &o.  of  Depression. — In  every  case  of  deprea- 
sion,  there  is  a  diminution  of  activity  in  the  function  of  the  part,  organ,  or 
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tyBtem  affected.  If  the  whole  system  is  affected,  all  the  fimctions  are  de- 
pressed.  This  seldom  happens  unless  for  a  short  period  before  death,  or  daring 
lome  sadden  collapse,  as  in  syncope.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
symptoms  of  depression,  so  far  as  they  are  obTiously  a  mere  diminution  of  the 
phenomena  of  health.  To  say  that  sensation,  muscular  motion,  and  intel- 
fectual  action  are  impaired,  that  digestion  is  less  vigorous  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, that  absorption  goes  on  more  slowly,  that  the  heart  beats  less  frequently 
aod  more  feebly,  that  secretion  and  nutrition  are  diminished,  and  that  less 
animal  heat  is  evolved,  is  merely  to  express  the  fact  of  the  depression  of  these 
Tarious  functions.  But  phenomena  frequently  occur,  which  are  strictly  the 
results  of  depression,  and  yet  so  closely  resemble  those  of  super-excitation  or 
irritation,  that  they  may  be  and  often  are  confounded  with  them,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  patient  These,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  distinguish; 
aod,  in  reference  to  them,  I  shall  survey  the  several  functions,  touching  upon 
each  points,  in  each,  as  may  seem  to  deserve  notice  in  a  general  treatise. 

Depression  in  the  nervotis  centres,  though  marked,  in  its  extremes,  by  want 
of  sensation  and  muscular  motion,  and  a  general  failure  in  all  the  dependent 
rital  actions,  is  frequently  attended  with  irregular  muscular  movements  of  a 
convulsive  or  spasmodic  character,  which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the 
effects  of  irritation.  Such  movements  we  sometimes  see  as  the  result  of  bleed- 
ing carried  nearly  or  quite  to  syncope,  and  of  the  administration  of  sedative 
poisons,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  generally  gives  rise  to  convulsions  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  prostration,  and  almost  at  the  point  of  death.  How 
spasm  should  result  from  the  two  opposite  conditions  of  nervous  irritation  and 
depression,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty,  without  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  nervous  action.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  hypothetical  ex- 
planation. Allowing  the  nervous  power  to  be  analogous  in  its  action  to  gal- 
vanism, we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  diminished  supply  is,  in  consequence 
of  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  centre,  transmitted  to  the  alternate 
particles  of  an  ultimate  muscular  fibre,  which,  being  thus  brought  into  a 
negative  state  in  relation  to  the  neighbouring  particles  of  the  same  fibre,  would 
necessarily  approach  them  and  thus  produce  contraction ;  while  the  same  re- 
sult would  follow  a  similar  disturbance  in  the  natural  equilibrium  of  the  fibre 
by  the  transmission  of  an  excessive  supply,  in  consequence  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion, to  the  same,  or  to  the  remaining  set  of  particles.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
speculation ;  but  it  serves  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  in 
the  ascription  of  muscular  spasm  to  the  two  opposite  causes  mentioned ;  and 
the  fact  appears  to  be  too  well  established  to  admit  of  reasonable  denial.  It 
is  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view ;  as  it  may  often  save  us  a  vain 
search  after  some  point  of  irritation  which  does  not  exist,  and  prevent  the 
application  of  depressing  remedies,  when  the  morbid  affection  is  itself  the  direct 
result  of  depression.  But  spasm  is  not  the  only  disturbance  consequent  upon 
diminished  nervous  action,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  excitement. 
Restlessness,  obstinate  wakefulness,  excessive  pain  and  other  deranged  sensa- 
tions in  infinite  variety,  irregular  perception,  and  an  unsettled  state  of  intel- 
lect amounting  to  delirium,  may  all  result  from  positive  nervous  depression. 

In  treating  of  dyspepsia,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  that 
various  phenomena  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  depression  of  the 
digestive  /unction,  which  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of  irri- 
tation, or  even  inflammation  of  the  organs  concerned. 

The  function  of  absorption  is  not  so  obvious  to  examination  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  detecting  accurately  the  nature  of  its  irregularities.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  the  amount  and  rapidity  of  absorption  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  inversely  proportionate  to  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  circulation ;  so  that  the  process  is  often  most  vigorous  in  a  state 
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of  general  debility  and  depression.  Bat  it  is  difficalt  to  determine  whether 
this  resalt  arises  from  a  positive  inyigoration  of  the  absorbent  apparatus,  or 
from  a  mere  passive  admission  of  liqaids  into  the  vessels,  in  conseqnence  of 
diminished  resistance  within,  and  relaxation  of  the  vascnlar  coats. 

Respiration  is  sometimes,  by  a  direct  redaction  of  the  fnnction,  thrown  into 
great  disorder,  which,  withont  attention,  might  easily  be  ascribed  to  an  opposite 
caase.  In  very  low  forms  of  disease,  in  the  last  stage  of  diseases  of  d^uli^, 
even  immediately  antecedent  to  the  dying  straggle,  or  as  a  part  of  that  stnif  • 
gle,  we  occasionally  see  harried  respiration,  the  most  painfal  sense  of  oppret- 
sion  or  saffocation,  and  violent  volantary  efforts  to  expand  the  chest,  withoit 
the  least  evidence  of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  Inng^  The  same  harried 
breathing  is  not  nnfreqaently  met  with  in  infants,  when  debilitated  by  disease 
or  depletory  treatment,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  longs  or  bronchial 
membrane,  having  been  previoasly  inflamed,  are  left  in  a  weakened  conditioi 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ocoar- 
rence  of  this  condition  has  probably  often  been  ascribed  to  an  increase  of  the 
inflammation,  and  fatally  regarded  as  a  signal  for  farther  depletion.  It  is  not 
difficalt  to  explain  this  agitated  state  of  respiration.  A  dne  amoant  of  activity 
in  the  minnte  blood-vessels  of  the  langs  is  necessary  to  transmit  the  blood  firom 
the  pnlmonary  arteries  to  the  pnlmonary  veins,  and  thns  sastain  the  circula* 
tion.  If  the  action  of  these  vessels  is  depressed,  there  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  stagnation  of  the  blood,  the  dne  quantity  does  not  reach  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  the  dne  supply  is  not  sent  over  the  system.  Besides,  in  a  de* 
pressed  condition  of  the  proper  respiratory  function,  the  change  fh)m  venovs 
to  arterial  blood  is  more  imperfectly  effected ;  so  that  the  blood  which  doss 
circulate  over  the  body  is  not  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  its  various  offices.  Now 
this  deficiency  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  is  felt  in  all  the  organs, 
and  the  sympathies  which  have  been  established,  through  the  nervous  can* 
tres,  for  the  regulation  of  the  various  mutually  dependent  functions,  determine, 
as  a  result  of  this  feeling  in  the  organs,  that  the  respiratory  movements  should 
be  more  rapidly  effected,  in  other  words,  that  the  muscles  concerned  in  the 
office  should  be  stimulated  to  increased  action,  in  order  that  an  increased  suppij 
of  air  should  be  furnished  to  the  lungs.  It  is  the  same  feeling  that  leads  to 
harried  respiration  in  a  very  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  in  cases  of  great  fatigue ; 
and,  in  these  cases,  the  end  for  which  the  sympathy  was  established  is  ob- 
tained. But,  in  the  cases  before  alluded  to,  the  feeling  is  delusive ;  as  it  is 
not  an  increased  supply  of  air  that  is  wanted,  but  increased  activity  of  the 
proper  respiratory  process;  in  other  words,  the  due  arterialization  of  the 
blood.  The  violent  efforts,  therefore,  which  are  often  made  to  breathe,  do 
not  afford  relief;  and,  unless  the  existing  depression  of  the  function  be  ob- 
viated, the  patient  dies.  It  is  obvious  that  relief  must  be  sought  for,  in  these 
cases,  from  sources  very  different  from  those  to  which  recourse  is  had  in  an 
over-excited  condition  of  the  lungs.  Happily,  the  present  modes  of  explore 
ing  these  organs  very  greatly  facilitate  the  forming  of  a  correct  diagnosis  in 
the  cases  referred  to. 

The  circulation  affords  more  of  these  apparent  anomalies  than  any  other 
function.  Allusion  is  not  here  had  to  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  which 
is  so  frequent  an  attendant  upon  debility,  and  which,  as  before  explained,  is 
a  positive  irritation  dependent  on  the  increased  stimulation  and  excitability  of 
that  organ.  A  depression  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  withont  a  corresponding 
depression  in  that  of  the  extreme  vessels,  necessarily  causes  the  blood  to  acea* 
mulate  in  the  large  venous  trunks,  and  in  the  organs  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  The  heart  cannot  send  forth  the  blood  so  rapidly  as  it  passes  fh>m 
the  extreme  arteries  into  the  venous  ramifications,  and  thence  into  the  larger 
vessels,  in  its  return  toward  the  centre  of  the  circulation.     Hence  arises  en- 
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gorgemeot  or  congestion  of  the  YenflB  cayse,  the  lirer,  brain,  &c.,  which  is  a 
frequent  attendant  of  diseases  of  debility,  and  is  sometimes  viewed,  though  I 
believe  erroneously,  as  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  that  from  which  most 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Such  diseases  have,  therefore,  been  named  con* 
gestive  diseases ;  and  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  congestive  condition  of  the  organs,  with  the  effect  of  calling  it 
away  from  the  real  fountain  of  mischief,  the  enfeebled  action,  namely,  of  the 
heart  It  is  not  here  pretended  to  be  denied  that  engorgement  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  does  occasionally  occur  as  an  original  affection,  nor  that,  even 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  cause  alluded  to,  it  may  very  properly  be  the 
sabject  of  special  treatment;  but  it  is  highly  important,  in  the  latter  case» 
that  our  therapeutic  efforts  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  state  of  the 
circulation,  or  of  the  general  forces  in  a  failure  of  which  the  heart  may  par- 
ticipate, and  thaty  in  attempting  to  relieve  what  is  nothing  more  than  an 
effect,  we  should  take  care  not  to  aggravate  the  cause. 

Sometimes,  in  enfeebled  capillary  circulation,  there  are  paleness  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  part,  as  if  the  blood  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  vessels  in  the 
Moal  quantity ;  in  other  cases,  the  blood  penetrates  the  vessels,  but  is  moved 
•lowly,  and,  being  detained  till  it  has  assumed  the  venous  character,  gives 
riae  to  a  dark-red  colour,  which  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  which  occurs  in  certain  stages  or  varieties  of  inflammation.  This 
resemblance  is  still  further  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  caliber  of 
the  relaxed  vessels  is  sometimes  augmented,  probably  from  a  loss  of  equili- 
briam  between  the  forces  which  carry  the  blood  to  and  from  the  vessels  affected. 
Even  vessels  before  colourless  then  become  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  swollen, 
in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  a  greater  amount  of  blood.  This  state 
we  observe  not  unfrequently  in  malignant  diseases,  and  those  of  great  debility. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  become  red  and  swollen,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  upon  other  membranes, 
•ad  upon  the  skin.  It  is  an  entirely  different  condition  from  that  of  inflam- 
nation  ;  as  it  is  attended  with  no  pain  or  increase  of  heat,  and  none  of  those 
lew  products  which  mark  that  affection.  It  may,  however,  follow  inflamma- 
tion, which  sometimes  leaves  the  vessels  enlarged  and  debilitated,  after  its  own 
proper  actions  have  entirely  ceased.  We  see  it  frequently  in  diseases,  such  as 
scurvy,  attended  with  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  which,  though  it 
eaters  the  capillaries,  is  incapable  of  affording  them  the  amount  of  stimulus 
requisite  for  sustaining  their  healthy  action.  We  see  it  also  in  persons 
whose  circulation  is  enfeebled  by  age,  particularly  in  the  extremities,  where 
the  vital  contractility  of  the  vessels  is  insufficient  to  resist  the  force  of  gra- 
vity. From  the  same  cause,  in  cases  of  great  debility,  it  may  be  observed 
••  the  mere  result  of  position,  in  the  back,  or  in  other  dependent  parts, 
sometimes  even  in  the  portion  of  the  lung  which  may  be  lowermost.  It  is 
probable  that  an  engorged  state  of  debilitated  capillaries,  when  observed  in 
the  interior  organs  after  death,  as  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  immediate  effect  of  inflamma- 
tioo.  When  this  condition  occars  externally,  slight  pressure  will  frequently 
induce  gangrene  by  putting  an  entire  stop  to  circulation  in  the  part.* 

*  The  influence  of  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  of  nerres  in  promoting  con- 
traeilon  of  the  blood-yessels,  as  proTed  by  Bernard  (see  note,  page  63),  affords  the  means 
of  explaining  these  opposite  states  of  the  capillaries  in  depression.  In  cases  in  which  they 
^ar«  apparently  contracted,  the  sympathetic  centres  may  be  supposed  to  retain  their  ao- 
tiTity,  while  the  other  forces  are  depressed ;  in  those  in  which  the  capillaries  are  enlarged, 
these  centres  probably  participate  in  the  general  debility.  Now  this  latter  condition  is 
very  apt  to  occur  in  affections  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  diseased,  as  in  ma- 
UgiLant  feTers,  and  in  which  of  course  the  sympathetic  ganglia  most  suffer  with  the  whole 
qrtteui,  and  fail  consequently  to  exert  their  contracting  powers.  {Note  to  the  fifth  ediium.) 
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Another  occasional  attendant  npon  depression,  which  might  be  mistakea  * 
for  an  effect  of  irritation,  is  hemorrhage.  This  depends  npon  debility  of  the 
blood-vessels,  the  coats  of  which  are  relaxed,  and  incapable  of  affording  thai 
Tital  resistance  to  the  passage  of  liquids  through  them  which  is  one  of  tiM 
characteristics  of  the  healthy  tissue.  It  probably  never  occurs  from  mere 
depression  without  positive  debility.  The  vessels  approach  to  that  condi- 
tion in  which  they  are  after  death,  and  in  which  it  is  well  known  that  blood 
often  percolates  through  them  into  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  This 
hemorrhage  of  debility  is  common  in  diseases  in  which  the  blood  loses  in 
part  or  altogether  its  coagulability,  as  in  malignant  typhus,  and  some  cases 
of  purpura  and  scurvy.  It  is  apt  to  proceed  from  the  macous  membranes, 
particularly  from  those  of  the  nostrils  and  the  bowels ;  and  to  a  very  slight 
extent  is  common  in  the  skin,  constituting  the  petechisQ  which  are  so  often 
present  in  the  above-mentioned  diseases. 

The  result  which  might  be  inferred  from  depression  of  the  nutritive  func* 
Hon  is  atrophy f  or  loss  of  substance  in  the  organs,  which  may  be  universal, 
affecting  all  parts  of  the  body,  or  confined  to  some  one  part  or  organ.  Atrophy,  - 
however,  is  not  always  necessarily  the  result  of  depressed  nutrition.  It  may 
originate  also  from  an  excessive  activity  of  disintegration,  or  absorption,  the 
nutritive  deposition  not  being  diminished  in  quantity.  This  is  probably  the 
case  in  those  instances  of  universal  emaciation  which  are  accompanied  with  a 
good  appetite,  and  apparently  active  digestion.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  diminished  energy  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  instead  of  being  attended 
with  loss  of  substance,  is  sometimes  actually  productive  of  excessive  growth. 
The  amount  of  organizable  matter  eliminated  from  the  vessels  is  by  no  means 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  function.  An  excess  of  this  matter 
may  escape  from  debilitated  capillaries  from  a  want  of  the  due  degree  of  con- 
tractile action  necessary  to  prevent  its  egress.  Nutrition  requires  not  only 
an  elimination  of  the  organizable  material,  but  also  a  process  of  organization; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  process  is  efficiently  conducted,  and  in  due  relation 
with  the  excess  of  matter  acted  upon,  that  the  function  can  be  asserted  to  be 
in  a  state  of  positive  exaltation.  If  the  organizing  process  is  incomplete,  or 
inadequate  to  theconversion  of  the  material  into  sound  and  healthy  structure, 
nutrition  may  be,  in  fact,  in  a  depressed  state,  even  along  with  excessive 
growth.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  fungous  granulations,  arising  from 
debility  of  the  granulating  surface.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  sort  of  mor- 
bid growth  to  be  produced  in  wounds  or  ulcers  by  local  or  depressing  appli- 
cations. Emollient  poultices,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  moisture,  are 
positively  depressing,  often  produce  this  effect  when  too  long  continued.  The 
weakened  vessels  allow  the  escape  of  an  excess  of  material,  while  there  is 
insufficient  energy  to  produce  a  sound  organization ;  and  the  new  structure, 
though  too  abundant,  is  of  a  loose  flabby  consistence,  incapable  of  performing 
the  proper  office  of  healthy  granulations,  and  possessed  of  a  very  feeble  vitality. 

In  relation  to  secretion,  though  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  secreted 
matter  is  the  usual  consequence  of  a  depression  of  the  function ;  yet  the  same 
condition  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  a  great  increase  of  product  beyond 
the  normal  quantity.  The  immediate  cause  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the 
cases  of  hemorrhage  and  excessive  nutrition.  The  vascular  pores  or  secreting 
orifices  of  the  capillaries  lose,  in  the  relaxation  of  debility,  that  vital  organic 
contraction  which  resists  the  mere  mechanical  exit  of  fluids,  or  they,  together 
with  the  cells  which  are  thought  often  to  be  the  agents  of  secretion,  lose  that « 
vital  power  of  election  and  elaboration  by  which  peculiar  secretory  products 
may  be  formed  out  of  the  blood,  of  which,  therefore,  the  more  fluid  parts  escape, 
often  in  great  abundance,  and  with  little  modification.  The  profuse  sweats  so 
frequent  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  and  which  are  most  abundant  in 
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•leep,  because,  in  that  conditioQ,  the  organic  actions  in  general,  and  conse- 
qaentlj  that  of  the  skin,  are  less  energetic  than  in  the  waking  state,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  kind.  So  are,  in  many  instances,  diuresis,  diarrhoea,  and  dropsical , 
effusion ;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  excessive  pulmonary  secretion  which  some- 
times follows  bronchial  inflammation,  after  the  inflammatory  action  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  excessive  production  of  a  badly  elaborated  pus,  which  some- 
times takes  place  upon  the  debilitated  or  relaxed  surface  of  ulcers.  This 
excessive  secretion,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  call  it  elimination,  dependent 
on  debility,  is  most  common  in  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
material  is  most  abundantly  offered,  while  the  stimulant  property,  which  tends 
to  sustain  the  proper  healthy  energy  of  the  secretory  process,  is  diminished. 
There  is  another  mode  in  which  secretion  is  produced  by  a  depressing  or  seda- 
tive agency.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  certain  degree  of  excitement 
checks  secretion.  The  skin  is  usually  dry  in  fevers,  because  excited  beyond 
the  point  of  perspiration.  Depress  the  action  of  the  over-stimulated  vessels, 
and  secretion  is  restored.  Thus,  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  hot  and 
dry  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  febrile  state,  will  often  induce  perspiration ; 
And  the  same  result  frequently  follows  the  internal  administration  of  nause- 
ating substances  which  relax  the  skin. 

The  influence  of  depression  in  indirectly  inducing  irritation,  either  in  the 
■ame  part,  by  increasing  the  excitability  and  thus  giving  rise  to  reaction,  or 
in  other  parts,  by  directing  away  from  its  own  seat  a  portion  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid  and  nervous  energy,  and  thus  concentrating  them  elsewhere,  has 
alresidy  been  sufficiently  treated  of. 

Though  depressing  causes  do  not  necessarily  produce  real  debility  when 
they  act  but  for  a  short  time,  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  often  increase 
excitability;  yet,  when  long  continued,  they  do  occasion  both  debility  and 
diminished  excitability.  A  part  which,  if  restrained  from  action  for  a  brief 
period,  will  afterwards  often  act  more  energetically,  loses  at  length,  under  a 
long-continued  restraint,  its  susceptibility  and  its  power  of  action,  and  be- 
comes as  it  were  paralyzed.  This  result  is  probably  connected  with  the  want 
or  defect  of  nutrition  under  such  circumstances.  Again,  if  the  restraint  be 
continued  remittingly,  so  as  to  allow  of  occasional  reaction,  or  steadily,  in  so 
moderate  a  degree  that  the  accumulated  excitability  may  at  times  overbalance 
the  depressing  cause,  and  occasion  super-excitement,  still,  ultimate  debility, 
or  exhaustion  is  produced.  The  excitability  is  either  worn  out  by  undue 
exercise,  or,  the  parts  affected  being  thrown  into  irregular  reaction  beyond 
their  depressed  powers,  organic  mischief  results.  When  the  depressing  agent 
is  iutermittingly  applied,  with  intervals  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  full 
influence  of  the  natural  recuperative  powers,  if  the  system  escape  immediate 
injury,  no  ultimate  evil  is  experienced;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  invigorating 
effect  may  be  produced  by  rousing  the  sleeping  energies  into  action.  Thus, 
the  occasional  application  of  cold  to  the  body,  alternating,  as  in  civilized  life, 
with  a  comfortable  temperature,  often  produces  a  healthy  excitement  by  the 
reaction  which  it  calls  forth ;  but,  if  long  continued,  with  little  or  no  remission, 
it  either  directly  destroys  life,  or  gives  rise  to  a  general  debility  which  causes 
the  system  to  sink  into  a  typhoid  state,  whenever  attacked  by  disease;  while, 
remittingly  applied,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  troublesome  reaction,  in  which  the 
excitement  is  not  supported  by  the  powers  of  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of  frost- 
bite or  chilblain,  not  unfrequently  ending  in  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

Organic  Reaults  of  Depression, — Depression  may  end  in  organic  changes 
quite  as  serious  as  those  which  follow  inflammation.  These  changes  are  of 
three  different  kinds;  1.  simple  degradation  or  destruction  of  the  tissue,  as  in 
softening  and  gangrene ;  2.  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  amorphous  sub- 
stance for  the  previous  structure,  as  in  the  fatty,  calcareous,  and  lardaceoos 
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degenerations ;  and  3.  the  conYereion  of  the  healthy  ttssne  into  new  itruetow 
of  a  lower  g^ade  of  organization,  as  in  the  amyloid,  bony,  cartilaginons,  aod 
r  fibroid  degenerations.  Of  these  softening  and  g^ng^ene  are  usually  more  &f 
less  acute,  the  fatty  degeneration  maybe  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  the  othert 
are  generally  chronic.    Each  of  them  requires  a  separate  consideration. 

1.  Softening, — This  has  already  been  treated  of  as  one  of  the  eifeets  of 
inflammation.  But  it  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  a  part  is  found,  opoB 
examination  after  death,  to  have  completely  lost  its  healthy  tenacity,  aad 
even  to  have  been  reduced  into  a  sort  of  pulp,  without  the  least  evidenee, 
other  than  the  softening  itself,  of  inflammation  having  existed  either  in  thtf 
part  affected  or  the  neighbourhood.  Even  the  granular  corpuscles,  so  com- 
roon  an  attendant  on  inflammatory  softening,  are  not  detected  in  this  variety; 
at  least  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  could  not  discover  them  in  non-inflammatoiy 
softening  of  the  brain.  The  colour  of  the  part  is  unchanged,  there  is  bo 
injection  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  none  of  those  peculiar  products  are  ob80rr<* 
able  which  invariably  attend  inflammation  when  severe  and  lasting.  The 
result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  direct  loss  of  vital  power  and  action,  interfering 
with  the  healthy  performance  of  the  ordinary  nutritive  process.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  deranged  and  reduced  nutrition  of  the  part.  That  the  soften* 
ing  does  not  proceed  from  the  absolute  loss  of  vitality,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  part  within  the  domain  of  chemical  laws,  is  evinced  by  the  absence  of 
fetor,  which  always  attends  putrefaction.  Softening,  therefore,  differs  firom 
gangrene,  though,  in  its  extreme  forms,  it  may  end  in  the  death  of  the  part 
It  may  arise  either  from  the  absence  of  those  constituent  particles  or  mole* 
coles  upon  which  the  hardness  of  particular  structures  depends,  as  in  the 
case  of  rachitis,  in  which  the  earthy  salts  are  not  deposited  in  due  propor« 
tion,  or  from  a  want  of  due  firmness  in  all  the  particles,  or  of  due  vital  cohe* 
sion  between  them. 

Softening  may  affect  the  tissues  generally,  rendering  the  bones  brittle  or 
flexible,  the  muscles  flabby,  the  cellular  tissue  lax,  and  all  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body  less  firm  and  resistant,  as  in  some  cases  of  scrofula,  in  scurvy,  and 
in  persons  living  on  a  meagre  diet,  in  whom  the  blood  is  incapable  of  yielding 
proper  support  to  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  affection,  moreover,  may  be 
confined  to  particular  portions  of  the  body,  as  for  example  to  a  paralytie 
limb ;  or  still  more  narrowly  to  some  single  org^n,  as  the  heart,  the  stomach, 
or  the  brain.  It  is  not  unfreqnently  quite  circumscribed,  and  limited  to  a  very 
narrow  space.  It  is  often  associated  with  atrophy,  and  arises  from  the  same 
causes.  Even  when  the  result  of  inflammation,  it  may,  at  least  in  its  ad- 
vanced stages,  be  still  considered  as  directly  flowing  from  a  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  nutritive  function,  consequent  partly  on  the  previous  excess  of 
excitement,  partly  on  the  local  obstruction  of  the  circulation ;  and,  in  this 
case,  may  be  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  gangrene. 

Care  is  necessary,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  not  to  confound  this  con- 
dition with  cadaveric  softening,  which  may  result  from  the  infiltration  of  the 
solid  parts  with  fluids,  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  from 
incipient  putrefaction. 

2.  Gangrene, — This  has  already  been  defined  to  be  the  death  of  a  part, 
without  the  death  of  the  whole  body.     From  whatever  cause  it  may  remotely 

?roceed,  it  is  obviously  the  direct  and  the  last  result  of  a  state  of  depression, 
f  it  follows  an  excitement  too  violent  for  the  vitality  of  the  part  to  support, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  depression  which  neces- 
sarily ensues  after  such  excitement  If  it  results  firom  inflammation,  throng h 
the  interrujf^ion  which  this  sometimes  produces  in  the  supply  of  blood,  the 
direct  cause  is  still  the  depression  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  the  vital 
and  essential  stimulus.     If  it  is  traceable  to  a  complication  of  certain  morbid 
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pouons  or  depraved  statee  of  health  with  inflammation,  snch  as  occur  in  an- 
thrax,  hospftal  gangrene,  maKgnant  pustule,  Ac,  it  is  to  the  depression  oe« 
caaioned  partly  bj  the  direct  agency  of  the  superadded  canse,  partly  by  the 
ezhanstion  consequent  upon  the  inflammatory  excitement,  that  the  g^grene 
is  to  be  ascribed.  But  it  is  often  also  the  direct  result  of  depression,  without 
pre-existing  inflammation,  or  excessive  action  in  the  part  affected.  Such  k 
the  case  with  gangrene  following  an  interrupted  supply  of  blood,  occasioned 
bj  pressure  upon  the  arteries,  by  the  accidental  destruction  of  the  vessels, 
bj  the  obliteration  of  their  cavities  by  means  of  coagulated  blood  or  fibrin, 
or  by  certain  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  disable  it  from  transmitting  to  the 
extremities  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  for  the  support  of  their  vital  ae- 
tions.  Such  also  is  the  case  with  the  gangrene  produced  by  certain  positively 
depressing  agents,  as  excessive  cold,  large  quantities  of  ergot,  and  local  vio- 
lence so  great  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  part  without  reaction. 

There  is  in  gangrene  a  total  absence  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the 
pert  There  is  no  sensibility,  no  circulation,  no  active  movement  whatever, 
BO  generation  of  animal  heat  But  these  are  not  unequivocal  signs  of  the  loss 
of  vitality.  They  may  all  exist,  and  yet  the  part  may  be  living,  and,  with 
proper  care,  may  be  restored  to  its  healthy  actions,  as  not  unfrequently  ht^ 
peas  after  the  apparent  death  of  a  part  from  cold,  violence,  or  some  mechaa- 
leal  interruption  to  the  circulation.  It  is  of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
ance that,  in  such  cases,  the  apparent  should  not  be  mistaken  for  real  death, 
to  the  neglect  of  proper  measures  of  restoration.  The  only  certain  sign  that 
auirtification  has  really  occurred  is  the  commencement  of  pntref!EM;tion.  This, 
uader  ordinary  circumstances,  always  takes  place  sooner  or  later  after  the 
death  of  the  part.  But,  though  it  is  indispensable  as  a  sign,  gangprene  may 
oeeor  and  continue  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time  without  it,  as  when  re- 
seltiBg  from  cold,  or  in  parts  destitute  of  fluids,  or  secluded  from  the  air. 
Sometimes  putrefaction  is  concurrent  with  the  mortification,  especially  when 
the  latter  is  the  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  the  part  is  exposed  to  the 
eonjoined  influence  of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth.  Besides  loss  of  sensation, 
vitid  movement,  and  animal  heat,  there  is  generally,  even  in  cases  where  pu- 
trefaction has  not  taken  place,  a  change  of  colour  and  consistence,  dependent 
pertly  upon  alterations  antecedent  to  the  loss  of  vitality,  partly  upon  those 
rimoltaneous  with  the  mortification.  Putrefaction  is  the  decomposition  which 
occurs  under  the  influence  of  chemical  affinities.  In  this  condition,  there  is 
aa  offensive  odour  consequent  upon  the  disengagement  of  fetid  gases,  usually 
more  or  less  emphysematous  swelling,  infiltration  with  dark,  turbid  liquid, 
•od  a  loss  of  cohesion.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  in  dry  gangrene,  the 
parts  are  hard,  shrunk,  and  dry,  like  the  flesh  of  mummies ;  and  the  smell, 
though  fetid,  is  mnch  less  so  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

In  the  state  which  precedes  gangrene,  in  that  which  is  presented  by  the 
living  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  tl^  dead,  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  and 
in  the  earlier  or  later  occurrence  of  putrefaction,  there  are  sources  of  such 
diversified  and  complicated  phenomena  that  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  place, 
IB  a  general  treatise,  to  attempt  to  describe  all  their  possible  combinations. 
When  the  gangrene  has  originated  in  inflammation,  the  phenomena  of  the 
latter  affection,  in  its  various  stages,  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  former. 
It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here  that,  though  sensibility  is  usually  dimin- 
islMd  in  the  progress  of  the  mortification,  violent  pain  is  sometimes  experi- 
enced, as  in  the  gangrene  which  attacks  the  extremities  of  old  persons.  In 
seeh  oases,  it  is  possible  that  the  nerves  may  preserve,  for  a  time,  their  vitality 
in  the  midst  of  the  mortified  structure,  and  thus  be  exposed  to  irritation 
from  the  contact  of  what  has  now  become  foreign  matter.  Sometimes  the 
mortification  advances  gradually,  without  any  apparent  disposition  to  set 
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limits  to  its  extension,  till  it  has  destroyed  the  life  of  the  patient.  Gknerallj, 
however,  it  is  either  confined  to  the  spot  originally  affected,  or  is  arrested  at 
some  point  of  its  progress;  in  which  case,  inflammation  occurs  in  the  liring 
parts  in  contact  with  the  dead,  and  the  latter  are  separated  by  nlcerative  ab> 
sorption,  as  already  described  under  the  head  of  inflammation.  Occasionallyi 
when  the  constitutional  tendency  to  gangrene  is  strong,  mortification  recom* 
mences,  after  having  been  temporarily  arrested;  and  this  alternation  may 
occur  several  times,  till  at  length  the  affection  ceases,  or  the  patient  diai^ 
The  period  required  for  the  separation  of  the  slough  is  exceedingly  varioiiiy 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the  part  affected. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  as  in  persons  of  good  constitution  and  pre- 
viously vigorous  health,  and  in  soft  highly  vital  parts,  the  separation  is  ef- 
fected in  eight  or  ten  days ;  but,  under  opposite  circumstances,  it  is  sometimes 
greatly  protracted,  even  to  two  or  three  months  or  more. 

The  degree  of  danger  from  gangrene  varies  with  its  extent,  the  importance 
of  the  organ  affected,  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature 
of  the  attendant  diseases.  When  external,  and  of  moderate  extent,  it  seldom 
proves  fatal ;  while  a  patient  often  very  rapidly  succumbs  under  a  very  limited 
internal  mortification.  Still  life  is  sometimes  preserved,  though  a  consider- 
able portion  of  some  internal  organ  may  be  gangrenous.  Large  portions  of 
the  bowels  have  sloughed  away,  and  been  discharged  per  anum,  and  yet  the 
patient  has  recovered.  A  previously  feeble  state  of  health,  or  the  coexistence 
of  some  depressing  malady,  very  greatly  increases  the  danger.  In  cases  of 
internal  gangrene,  the  danger  is  also  increased  by  the  liability  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  offensive  and  depressing  products  which  result  from  putrefaction. 
Other  sources  of  danger,  in  cases  of  extensive  gangrene,  are  hemorrhage  from 
the  sloughing  of  large  arteries,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  excesslTe 
suppuration,  during  or  after  the  separation  of  the  slough.  Gangrene  has 
sometimes  proved  curative  by  attacking  exclusively  some  morbid  8tnicture,-as 
the  cancerous,  for  example,  which  if  not  thus  destroyed,  would  have  gone  on- 
ward to  a  fatal  issue.  As  gangrene  presents  phenomena  somewhat  different 
according  to  the  tissue  which  it  occupies,  it  will  be  proper  to  trace  it,  at  least 
briefly,  through  the  different  tissues. 

In  the  areolar  or  cellular  tissue,  gangrene  is  very  apt  to  occur  as  a  coin 
sequence  of  carbuncle  and  erysipelas  phlegmonodes,  and  when  parts  in  a  state 
of  ordinary  inflammation  are  bound  down  by  strong  fibrous  expansions.  It 
is  sometimes  in  this  situation  very  extensive,  destroying  the  cellular  tissm 
connecting  other  structures,  and  dissecting  out,  as  it  were,  muscles,  tendons, 
blood-vessels,  and  nerves.  When  it  affects  the  subcutaneous  cellular  or  adi- 
pose membrane,  the  skin  over  the  part  affected  often  assumes  a  gangrenous 
appearance,  and  portions  of  it  slough  away,  or  numerous  orifices  are  made 
by  ulceration,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  dead  tissue.  The  colour  of 
cellular  membrane,  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  is  a  dirty-white,  or  yellowish-white. 
By  putrefaction  it  is  converted  partly  into  a  grayish,  very  fetid  pulp,  whiob 
is  often  mixed  with  pus,  and  more  or  less  with  blood.  When  discharged 
through  ulcerated  openings  in  the  skin,  it  often  has  the  appearance  of  wet 
tow. 

The  serous  tissue  seldom  mortifies,  unless  in  connection  with  other  tissaee 
to  which  it  is  attached,  as  when  all  the  coats  of  the  bowels  slough  in  stran- 
gulated hernia.  When  it  does  mortify,  it  becomes  black,  of  a  soft,  almost 
pnlpy  consistence,  and  excessively  fetid ;  imparting,  however  small  the  exteot 
of  the  gangrene,  the  same  fetid  odour  to  the  liquid  effused  into  the  serous 
cavity,  in  which  also  A  produces  an  evolution  of  offensive  gases.  When  false 
membrane  exists,  it  sometimes  participates  in  the  affection,  presenting  the 
same  phenomena  as  the  proper  serons  tissue. 
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The  fibrous  tissues  are  among  those  in  which  gangrene  is  established  with 
the  greatest  difficaltj.  This  is  especially  trne  of  tendon.  Nevertheless, 
these  stmctnres  do  occasionally  undergo  mortification.  Their  appearance  is 
at  first  little  altered;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficnlt  to  decide,  by  the  colour 
alone,  whether  they  are  dead  or  living,  until  the  appearance  of  a  red  line  of 
inflammation  indicates  the  limits  of  the  gangrene.  Bnt,  when  long  dead,  or 
when  the  mortification  is  of  slow  occurrence,  they  lose  tlieir  shining  appear- 
ance, become  grayish  or  of  a  dirty  yellowish  or  ash  colour,  and  soften  so  that 
they  may  be  torn,  though  they  are  longer  in  separating  than  most  other  parts. 

The  skin  is  more  liable  to  gangrene  than  any  other  tissue,  unless  it  may 
be  the  areolar.  The  appearances  which  it  presents,  immediately  before  the 
death  of  the  part,  have  been  already  described.  (See  page  84.)  After  mor- 
tification has  taken  place,  the  surface,  if  moist,  is  of  a  grayish  or  ash  colour ; 
if  dry,  is  darker  and  even  blackish.  When  the  gangrene  has  resulted  from 
excessive  cold,  or  sudden  violence,  the  colour  is  at  first  often  white  or  yel- 
lowish, and  ultimately  assumes  a  darker  hue.  The  affected  portion  of  skin 
is  usually  soft,  though  somewhat  consistent ;  if  the  mortification  has  occurred 
during  suppuration,  it  is  still  softer;  and,  if  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
has  l>een  at  the  same  time  inflamed,  it  is  converted  into  a  grayish  palp,  and 
mingles  with  the  ichorous  pus  from  the  parts  beneath.  In  dry  gangrene  the 
skin  is  dry  and  shrunk. 

In  mucous  tissue,  which  is  occasionally,  though  not  very  frequently,  the 
seat  of  gangrene,  the  mortified  part  is  fetid  and  very  soft,  so  that  it  may  be 
readily  removed  by  scraping  with  the  back  of  a  scalpel  from  the  subjacent 
•tructure.  The  colour  is  sometimes  white  at  first,  but  is  ultimately  gray, 
slate-coloured,  or  blackish.  When  the  gangrene  is  consequent  upon  inflam- 
mation, the  neighbouring  parts  are  usually  of  a  livid  redness,  very  soft,  and 
considerably  swollen  from  the  infiltration  of  a  fetid,  bloody,  serous  fluid. 

In  the  glandular  tissue,  gangrene  is  not  frequent,  and,  when  it  occurs, 
presents  the  ordinary  appearances  which  characterize  the  affection.  In  the 
blood-vessels,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  as  an  original  affection,  the  vascular  tissue 
having  an  extraordinary  power  of  resisting  mortification,  and  often  remaining 
sound  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  gangrene.  Little  is  known  of  the  affection 
in  the  absorbents,  though  the  lymphatic  glands  occasionally  undergo  mortifi- 
cation. Muscles,  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  are  usually  of  a  dark  livid  colour, 
though  sometimes,  when  not  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  yellowish  or  grayish, 
and  are  black  in  dry  gangrene.  Gendrin  states  that  gangrenous  eschars  of 
the  heart  are  blackish  or  greenish.  Mortification  is  very  uncommon  in 
nerves,  unless  when  pervading  the  whole  structure  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
It  occasionally  occurs  in  the  brain,  though  rarely.  In  this  structure,  the 
gangrenous  part  is  gray  or  blackish,  very  soft,  and  very  fetid.  Bat  fetor  and 
softening  are  not  certain  signs  of  mortification ;  for  the  latter  is  often  pro- 
duced by  inflammation,  and  the  former  may  occur  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  pus,  when  from  any  cause,  as  in  cases  of  external  violence,  air  has  admis- 
sion to  the  part.  In  bones,  gangrene  is  not  unfrequent,  and  is  perhaps  pro- 
duced more  readily  by  an  eqnal  amount  of  cause  than  in  any  other  tiesae. 
The  mortification  of  bones  is  attended  with  phenomena  somewhat  peculiar, 
which  have  given  it  a  distinct  name,  and  have  led  to  especial  attention.  It 
is  usually  denominated  necrosis.  Of  this  affection,  however,  I  shall  not 
treat,  as  it  is  considered  as  falling  within  the  province  of  the  snrg^on.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  may  occur  as  a  result  of  inflammation  which  the 
feeble  vitality  of  the  tissue  is  unable  to  resist,  or  from  direct  depression 
through  the  agency  of  cold,  or  of  an  interrupted  supply  of  blood,  as  when  the 
periosteum  or  medullary  membrane,  upon  which  its  nourishment  depends,  is 
separated  from  the  bone  or  destroyed.  The  dead  portion  of  the  bone  is 
VOL.  I.  6 
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separated  by  nlcerative  absorption,  and  through  the  same  agency  is  nltimately 
discharged,  if  the  patient  do  not  sink  during  the  process.  The  mode  of 
reparation  is  highly  interesting,  and  affords  a  beautiful  illustratioD-  of  tha 
resources  of  the  system ;  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  worlcs  on  surgery. 

The  effects  upon  the  system  produced  by  gangrene^  wfien  extensive  or  in« 
ternal,  especially  when  it  affects  a  vital  organ,  are  very  striking.  The 
pulse  is  very  feeble  and  frequent,  and  often  irregular ;  the  skin  is  pale  or  of 
a  sallow  tinge,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  clammy  sweat;  the  respiration  is  dis* 
ordered;  the  features  are  sunken,  with  an  expression  of  wildness  or  greal 
anxiety,  though  no  pain  may  be  felt ;  there  is  usually  great  thirst,  and  tn* 
qnently  more  or  less  nausea  and  vomiting;  the  abdomen  is  often  tympanitic ;# 
and  great  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  evinced  by  subsultus  tendinus, 
singultus,  various  deranged  sensations,  and  even  delirium.  But  these  symp- 
toms, which,  occurring  in  the  last  stage  of  inflammation,  and  especially  when 
attended  with  a  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  were  formerly  considered  aa  cer- 
tain proofs  of  mortification,  are  now  known  frequently  to  take  place  in  caiea 
which  exhibit  no  appearances  of  gangrene  after  death.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that,  in  many  of  these  cases,  gangrene  is  not  discovered  only 
because  the  patient  sinks  before  the  local  affection  has  had  time  to  run  into 
absolute  mortification ;  and  that,  in  others,  though  death  may  have  occurred 
in  the  part,  yet  general  death  has  so  speedily  followed,  that  no  time  has  been 
allowed  for  the  commencement  of  putrefaction,  which,  as  before  observed^  is 
the  only  unequivocal  sign  of  gangrene. 

3.  Fatly  Degeneration. — Another  organic  result  of  depression  is  fatty  de- 
generation. It  has  long  been  known  that  flesh,  under  certain  circumstancea 
of  exclusion  from  atmospheric  air,  is  converted  into  a  fatty  matter  called  adi- 
pocire.  This  fact  sng^gested  to  Dr.  G.  J.  B.  Williams  that  the  fatty  degene- 
ration, occurring  during  life,  might  be  equally  a  result  of  chemical  action. 
Dr.  Quain  found  that,  by  immersing  muscle  in  dilute  acid,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  putrefactive  process,  the  pathological  fatty  degeneration  of  that  tisme 
might  be  closely  imitated.  The  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that,  when  the 
organic  tissues  are  so  far  withdrawn  from  vital  influences  as  to  allow  the 
predominance  of  chemical  affinities,  without  being  completely  surrendered  to 
them  9M  in  putrefaction,  the  tendency  of  these  tissues  is  to  yield  fatty  matter 
as  one  of  the  results  of  their  decomposition.  If,  therefore,  any  part  is  greatly 
depressed,  whether  from  the  want  of  due  vital  influence,  or  from  an  insnflik 
cient  supply  of  material  for  its  nourishment,  chemical  reactions  may  take 
place,  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  part  may  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be 
converted  into  fat,  the  other  products  of  the  decomposition  being  carried  oiF 
by  the  absorbents,  or  in  some  other  way  eliminated.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  result  very  frequently  takes  place.  It  is  of  no  conseqneaee 
whether  the  depression  is  indirect,  as  in  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation, 
or  direct,  as  when  a  due  supply  of  blood  is  withheld.  The  formation  of  pot, 
one  of  the  first  results  of  depression  in  inflammation,  is  always  attended  with 
the  production  of  fat;  and  the  degeneration  of  the  pus  corpuscle  into  the 
granule-cell  has  been  shown  to  be  mainly  an  oleaginous  transformation*  It 
Is  probable  that  the  pus  corpuscle  differs  from  the  fully  formed  exudatioa 
corpuscle  which  has  been  converted  into  it,  simply  in  the  loss  of  vitality,  and 
the  consequent  generation  of  oil;  and  the  former  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  example  of  partial  fatty  degeneration  of  the  latter.  In  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidney,  from  depression  of  the  nutritive 
function,  oil  may  be  seen,  upon  microscopic  examination,  occupying  the  pUee 
of  the  proper  muscular  structure  within  the  sheaths  of  the  fibrils,  and  of  the 
proper  contents  of  the  secreting  cells  in  the  glandular  parenchyma.  Thia 
oondition  is  wholly  different  from  the  excessive  secretion  of  fat  which  resolta 
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from  an  OTerabandance  of  tbe  material  of  natritfoo,  or  an  oyeraction  of  the 
initritiTe  fanctlon,  coDstltnting  morbid  obesity.  In  the  latter  case,  fatty  mat- 
ter is  deposited  in  addition  to  the  normal  stmctare,  and,  if  it  interfere  with 
it,  does  so  by  producing  absorption  through  pressure.  In  the  former  case, 
the  normal  structure  itself  undergoes  degradation.  Tbe  whitish  matter  called 
atheroma,  often  seen  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  large  arteries,  is  another 
example  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  fatty  matter  contained  in  it  is  choles- 
teria,  and  is  probably  the  resnlt  in  part  of  a  deposition  from  the  blood,  in 
part  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the  arterial  coats. 

4.  Calcareous  Degeneration. — This  is  still  another  organic  result  of  de- 
;*|»res8ion.     It  is  characterized  by  the  substitution  of  earthy  matter,  having 
generally  a  calcareous  base,  for  the  normal  tissue,  and  often  to  such  an  extent 
aa  to  give  an  almost  bony  hardness  to  the  part.     It  is  very  often  seen  in 
the  eoats  of  the  blood-vessels ;  but  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  tissues,  and,   . 
indeed,  is  frequently  found  in  abnorm&l  structures  or  deposits,  as  in  the  fal^e 
membrane  of  inflammation,  in  tubercle,  and  in  cancer.     Whether  it  is  thd 
resnlt  of  •the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  leaving  its  earthy  components  ^ 
behind,  or  a  direct  deposition  from  the  blood,  supplying  the  place  of  the  * 
absorbed  structure,  has  not  been  determined ;  bnt  the  probability  is  that  it 
proceeds  from  both  these  sources.     It  is  very  analogous  to  fatty  degene- 
eation,  occnrring  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  not  unfrequently  along 
with  it,  especially  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries.     Both  are  most  frequent  in 
the  old,  in  whom  they  seem  to  be  regular  consequences  of  the  failing  powers 
aod  actions  of  life,  rather  than  morbid  changes ;  capable,  it  is  true,  like  other 
normal  processes,  of  producing  injury  by  excess  or  malposition,  but  on  the 
whole  forming  one  of  the  physiological  series  of  vital  processes,  beginning 
with  the  impregnated  germ,  and  ending  with  the  last  breath  of^  expiring  old 
age.     The  arcus  eenilis,  or  grayish-white  circle  often  observable  in  elderly 
pertoDs  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  fatty  de-  ^ 
generation,  generally  coincident  with  a  similar  change  in  various  internal ' 
parts  of  the  body;  and  the  ossification  of  the  arteries,  so  common  in  the 
Mme  class,  is  an  example  of  calcareous  degeneration. 

6.  Lardaceous,  Albuminoid,  or  Waxy  Degeneraiion, — These  different 
names  have  been  given  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  substance  occasionally 
found  ia  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  lymphatic  glands,  Ac,  especially  in  the 
liver,  in  which  it  is  often  very  abundant,  displacing  the  healthy  structure, 
and  greatly  enlarging  the  organ.  The  names  originated  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance of  the  substance  to  the  rind  of  bacon,  coagulated  albumen,  or  wax. 
It  is  a  formless  matter,  colourless  or  yellowish,  translucent,  dense,  somewhat 
tough,  and  exhibiting  when  cut  a  smooth,  slightly  shining,  and  compact 
snrface*     It  has  not,  like  certain  organized  results  of  degeneration,  any  dis* 

eMiition  to  contract  Under  the  microscope,  it  appears  to  be  structureless. 
either  alkalies  nor  acids  have  much  influence  on  it;  it  is  said  to  be  little 
affected  by  water  or  alcohol ;  and  it  keeps  long  without  decomposition.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  albuminoid  substance ;  but  its  precise  chemical  nature  has  not 
been  determined.  The  probability  is  that  it  results  from  a  degeneration,  through 
cliemical  influence,  of  the  nutritive  material  of  the  normal  tissue,  under  a  dimi- 
nished exercise  of  vital  force ;  as  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  diseases  attended  with 
protracted  debility,  especially  in  phthisis. 

6.  Amylaceous  Degeneration. — This  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  step 
between  the  fatty  and  lardaceous  degenerations,  which  may  be  ascribed  ta 
chemical  agency,  and  those  in  which  an  organized  structure,  though  of  a  lower 
grade,  takes  the  place  of  the  normal,  as  in  the  fibroid  and  cartilaginous.  It 
consists  in  the  production,  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues,  of  granules  closely  re- 
ibUng  in  form  and  structure,  as  well  as  in  their  chemical  reactions^  those  of 
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starch.  It  would  seem  that,  in  their  prodaction,  the  rital  animal  force  had 
been  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  vegetable,  one  of  the  feeblest  efforts  of  which 
is  the  organization  of  the  starch  grannie.  These  g^ins,  first  noticed  bj  Yir- 
chow,  have  been  found  hj  nnmerons  observers,  in  varions  parts  of  the  bodj. 
Though  very  analogous  to  starch  g^nules  in  form  and  structure,  consisting 
apparently  of  concentric  layers,  with  a  hylnm,  and  analogous  also  in  their 
chemical  reactions,  yet  they  are  not  identical,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  rendered  fully  blue  by  iodine,  but  only  bluish.  (CanstaU^s  Jahreaberiehif 
1854,  ii.  19.)  It  is,  therefore,  not  pi^obable  that  they  are  starch,  which  has 
found  its  way  undecomposed  into  the  tissues ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  con* 
ceivable,  in  the  present  state  of  histological  knowledge,  that  they  could  find  an* 
entrance  into  the  circulation  from  without  They  are  not  always  themselves 
of  identical  character;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Arlidge,  of  London,  has  found  the  cal- 
careous granules  known  occasionally  to  exist  in  the  brain,  under  the  name  of 
brain  sand,  to  be  similarly  constituted,' with  the  exception  that  they  contain, 
mixed  with  their  organic  matter,  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  (B.  &F,  Med,  Chir.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  Oct  1854,  p.  864.)  The 
'amylaceous  bodies  are  found  most  abundantly  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen, 
especially  in  that  condition  denominated  lardaceous  or  waxy;  but  they  have 
been  noticed  also  in  many  other  parts,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  mesenteric  glands,  &e. 

7.  Fibroid  Degeneration, — This  consists  in  the  production,  in  the  place  oC 
normal  tissue,  of  a  solid,  white,  tough,  pliable,  firm,  homogeneous  substance, 
which  affords  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  when  cut  sometimes 
occasions  a  peculiar  sound.  It  may  occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body; 
but  has  been  noticed  more  especially  in  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  serous  mem- 
branes, stomach,  and  skin.  In  the  liver  and  lungs  it  occupies  the  interlobular 
or  intervesicnlar  spaces,  constituting  a  peculiar  affection  denominated  cirrhosis 
of  these  organs  respectively.  In  the  kidneys  it  displaces  the  cortical  portion, 
and  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  Bright's  disease.     I  have  myself  seen  a  case 

*  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  patient  died  anemic  and  dropsical,  and  in  which 
almost  the  whole  cortical  part  of  the  kidneys  had  been  replaced  by  a  stmctara 
of  this  nature.  In  the  stomach  it  is  situated  in  the  submucous  tissue ;  in  the 
serous  membranes  forms  white  patches,  as  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  and 
spleen ;  and  in  the  skin  is  exemplified  in  the  keloid  of  Alibert  Its  microscopie 
characters  are  not  entirely  constant;  but  generally  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  solid, 
more  or  less  granular  matrix,  with  fibrils,  elongated  cells,  nuclei,  and  varions 
debris  of  the  former  tissue.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  result  of  a  depressed  state 
of  the  nutritive  function,  which  supplies  this  imperfect  formation  in  the  place  of 
the  disintegrated  and  absorbed  normal  tissue.  It  certainly  often  occurs  without 
any  preceding  or  attendant  inflammation;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may 
not  also  sometimes  result  from  this  process,  especially  in  its  chronic  form,  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  part,  exhausted  by  the  previous  excitement,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  produce  full  organization  of  the  exuded  fibrin.  Hence  the  substance 
of  cicatrices  is  sometimes  of  this  character;  as  also  are  the  false  membranes 
which  form  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  spleen.  Indeed,  feJse 
membrane  is  itself  capable  of  undergoing  degeneration ;  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that,  in  doing  so,  it  may  sometimes  pass  into  the  fibroid  condition.  One 
of  the  qualities  of  this  fibroid  structure  is,  that,  after  formation,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  contract;  and,  though  the  organ  or  part  in  which  it  occurs  may  at  first  be 
increased  in  size,  it  is  subsequently  often  very  much  diminished,  as  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  in  the  kidney  affected  with  this  degeneration. 

8.  Homy,  Cartilaginous,  and  Bony  Degenerations, — By  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  salts  in  normal  or  abnormal  tissue,  a  hardness  may  be  imparted 
to  it  in  various  degrees,  so  as  to  produce  a  superficial  resemblance  to  horn, 
cartilage,  or  bone.    But  this  is  not  the  condition  referred  to  in  the  above  titles. 
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That  there  may  be  degeDeratioD  of  the  several  kinds  mentioned,  it  is  neces- 
Barj  that  healthy  tissue,  of  a  higher  grade  of  constitation,  be  converted  into  or 
displaced  by  something  closely  analogous  to  horn,  cartilage,  or  bone,  not  only 
in  its  general  physical  properties',  but  also  in  its  intimate  structure.  Gomifi- 
cation  is  noticed  especially  in  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries ;  car- 
tilaginous formation  occurs  in  the  interior  of  bones,  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  the  lungs,  the  mamma,  parotid  gland,  &e.  Ossification  has  been 
noticed  in  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  in  ligaments  and  ligamentous  mem- 
branes, tendons,  muscles,  &c.  Rokitansky  thinks  that  genuine  ossification 
most  be  considered,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  always  based 
opon  previous  cartilaginous  formations ;  and,  when  this  has  escaped  notice, 
it  must  be  supposed  to  have  existed.  (Palhol.  Anat.,  Syd.  ed.,  i.  182.)  All 
the  degenerations  here  referred  to  may  take  place  in  the  false  membrane  of 
inflammation,  if  in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  insufficiently  supplied  with  life-force 
to  be  org^ized  in  the  normal  manner. 


Jirtiele  IF. 

CONGESTION. 

This  may  be  defined  to  be  an  unhealthy  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  bloods 
vessels  of  any  part  of  the  body.  It  often  has  its  origin  and  chief  seat  in  the 
capillaries ;  but  it  may  extend  also  to  the  arterial  and  Tenons  ramifications, 
and  even  to  the  larger  trunks.  It  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  of  primary 
importance  in  disease;  but  it  is  always  an  effect  of  some  pre-existing  morbid 
state  or  action ;  and  it  is  a  partial  view  which  is  directed  to  this  effect  alone, 
without  embracing  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  the  complex  phenomena 
presented  by  the  part  congested.  There  is  probably  no  form  of  congestioa 
which  may  not  be  traced  to  some  one  of  the  morbid  affections  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  its  varieties  have  consequently  been  treated  of  along  with  the 
other  phenomena  or  effects  of  these  states  respectively.  Tet  a  general  con- 
nected view  of  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  proper,  in  reference  both  to  the 
real  importance  of  congestion  as  itself,  in  many  instances,  a  source  of  incon- 
venience or  danger,  and  to  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  some 
practical  writers. 

There  are  three  distinct  sources  of  congestion;  namely,  1.  irritation  or  in- 
flammation ;  2.  depression ;  and  3.  some  purely  physical  agency.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  first  cause,  it  is  obviously  attended  with  phenomena  of  over- 
ezcitement,  and  is  hence  called  active  congestion;  and,  as  the  accumulation 
takes  place  more  especially  in  the  arterial  ramifications,  and  the  blood  accu- 
mulated has  usually  the  arterial  character,  it  is  sometimes  also  denominated 
arterial  congeaiion.  When  produced  by  either  of  the  two  latter  causes, 
the  accumulation  is  merely  a  consequence  of  interruption  in  the  regular 
flow  of  the  blood,  and  not  of  any  positive  agency,  forcing  or  soliciting  a 
greater  amount  than  usual  of  that  fluid  into  the  distended  vessels.  The  con- 
gestion is,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  called  passive,  and  some- 
time, though  perhaps  with  less  propriety,  venous ;  for,  although  the  affection 
18  in  many  instances  confined  chiefly  to  the  veins,  it  is  not  necessarily  so  in  all. 
I  shall  treat  of  congestion  under  two  distinct  heads,  corresponding  with  these 
two  conditions. 

1.  Active  Congestion, — The  reader  must  be  familiar  with  the  fiact,  so  pro- 
minently stated  on  former  occasions,  that,  in  every  case  of  excessive  local 
excitation,  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  affected,  and  an 
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AccamoIadoD  in  the  vessels  of  that  part.  Now  any  ezcessiTa  or  nnhealtlij 
ezcitatioD  is,  accordiog  to  the  views  and  nomenclatare  adopted  in  this  wori^ 
either  irritation  or  inflammation,  the  former  ending  where  the  latter  begins. 
The  congestion,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a  phenomenon  of  one  of  these 
affections.  Bnt  authors  osaallj  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  to  that 
condition  in  which  the  vessels  are  merely  engorged,  and  the  pecnliar  ajsp- 
toms  of  inflammation  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  Oongestion, 
therefore,  in  this  limited  sense,  is  simply  a  phenomenon  of  irritation.  To 
consider  it  as  in  itself  the  disease,  is  to  take  a  mere  sig^  for  the  anbatanoe. 
Where  is  the  real  seat  of  the  morbid  action  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  blood. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  vessels  themselves.  Now  an  action  of  the  Tea- 
sels, though  it  may  cause,  cannot  itself  constitute  congestion.  This  ia  con* 
aequently  not  the  proper  morbid  notion.  The  disease  is,  in  fact,  some  peca- 
liar  modification,  not  well  understood,  of  the  solid  tissues,  of  which  a  ehaaga 
in  the  innervation  probably  constitutes  an  essential  part,  and  which  is  inducad 
by  the  operation  of  some  excitant,  unhealthy  either  in  its  nature  or  deg^e. 
In  other  words,  it  is  irritation.  They  who  regard  the  congestion  exclusively, 
overlook  the  important  circumstance  of  the  nervous  derangement 

Even  within  the  limits  of  healthy  excitation,  much  accumulation  of  blood 
often  takes  place,  which  is  not  called  congestion,  simply  because  it  is  not 
morbid.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  the  erectile  tissues,  as  the  nipple  and 
the  penis ;  in  organs  called  after  a  period  of  repose  into  renewed  action,  as 
the  stomach  during  digestion,  and  the  uterus  during  menstrnation;  and  in 
parts,  no  matter  where  situated,  which  have  more  than  their  ordinary  duty  to 
perform.  In  these  instances,  there  is  often  g^at  distension,  with  increaaed 
redness  and  heat;  but  the  parts  return  again  to  their  usual  state  in  a  short 
time,  without  having  suffered  injury  or  inconvenience.  The  process  is  en- 
tirely healthy.  If,  however,  the  excitation  increases  or  persists  so  as  to  indnca 
a  derangement  of  function,  it  then  becomes  irritation,  and  the  attendant 
sanguineous  engorgement  is  a  real  congestion.  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
is  evident  that  the  causes  of  active  congestion  are  those  already  treated  of 
nnder  the  head  of  irritation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  its  phenomena  and 
morbid  effects.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  worda. 
There  are  distension,  increased  redness  and  heat,  and  usually  some  nn» 
pleasant  or  deranged  sensation,  as  a  feeling  of  fulness,  weight,  or  opprea* 
sion ;  bnt  no  positive  pain,  unless  the  disease  amount  to  inflammation.  Tkie 
functions  of  the  part  are  always  modified,  being  often  increased  when  the 
affection  is  moderate,  and  deranged,  diminished,  or  altogether  suspended  when 
it  is  severe.  Hemorrhage  from  the  distended  vessels  is  not  uncommon.  It  ia 
now  generally  thought  by  microscopists  to  proceed  from  rupture  of  the  vea* 
^els,  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  the  unbroken  blood  corpuscles  through 
their  coats  being  denied.  There  is,  besides,  a  derangement  or  suspension  of 
those  foQctions  which  are  dependent  for  their  proper  exercise  upon  a  certain 
infinence  from  the  part  affected.  Hence,  disordered  vision  and  hearing,  dis- 
ordered sensation  generally,  and  paralytic  affections  are  often  consequent  upon 
congestion  of  the  brain.  Active  congestion  may  even  terminate  in  disorgani- 
sation of  the  part,  the  result  being  ascribable,  when  not  produced  by  inflam- 
mation, to  a  depression  consequent  upon  a  preceding  excess  of  excitement. 

But  I  wish  again  to  urge  the  consideration,  that  all  these  effects  do^not 
proceed  merely  from  the  local  accumulation  of  blood.  This  is  nndonbtedly 
an  important  circumstance,  and  may  be  the  means  through  which  much  in- 
jury may  be  inflicted;  but  it  is  only  a  circumstance,  and  the  judicious  practi- 
tioner will  look  beyond  it  to  the  true  pathological  condition.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  the  means  obviously  calculated  to  relieve  the  cong^tion  an 
generally,  in  this  variety  of  the  affection,  those  most  efficient  in  the  cnre  of 
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the  disease  itself.  Still,  it  is  highlj  important  to  consider  the  particular 
character  of  the  irritation  in  which  the  congestion  originates,  as  this  will 
very  moch  modify  the  extent,  and,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  treatment 

Besides  the  active  congestion  arising  from  irritation,  we  may  rank  under 
this  head  also  the  vascular  fulness  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  resulting  from 
hypertrophy  or  excessive  action  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart;  the  right 
Tentricle  producing  pulmonary,  the  left  more  especially  cerebral  congestion. 
The  phenomena  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same  as  those  of  irritation ; 
-as  this  very  condition  becomes  superadded  to  the  congestion  by  the  presence 
of  the  blood  in  excess,  especially  in  the  brain,  where  it  is  arterial. 

S.  PoBiive  Congestion — This  condition  is  very  different  in  its  origin, 
diaracter,  and  indications  of  cure  from  that  just  noticed.  The  blood  is  nei- 
ther attracted  nor  forced,  in  unusual  amount,  into  the  vessels  of  the  part,  but 
accumulates  in  them,  because  not  carried  forward  so  rapidly  as  it*  enters  with 
the  ordinary  movement  of  the  circulation.  The  impediment  to  its  onward 
progress  may,  as  before  stated,  arise  from  two  distinct  sources ;  namely,  from 
a  want  of  a  due  degree  of  that  action  which  is  necessary  to  its  transmission, 
that  is,  from  depression,  or  from  some  physical  difficulty  or  obstruction. 

The  depression  giving  rise  to  congestion  may  be  general,  or  confined  to  a 
particular  organ.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  this  con- 
dition, in  diseases  attended  with  great  and  sudden  prostration.  The  heart, 
participating  in  this  prostration,  is  unable  to  transmit  the  blood  so  rapidly  as 
it  is  conveyed  towards  it  by  the  continued  action  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
by  the  forces  which  move  the  blood  in  the  veins.  This  fluid,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily accumulates  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  great  venous  trunks, 
and  consequently  in  the  organs  with  which  these  trunks  more  immediately  com- 
municate, viz.,  in  the  brain,  liver,  and,  through  this  latter  organ,  in  the  ab- 
dominis viscera  in  general.  Instances  of  congestion  from  this  caase  are  con- 
stantly occurring.  A  blow  upon  the  head,  or  any  severe  shock,  temporarily 
paralysing  the  cerebral  actions,  certain  mental  emotions  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce eyncope,  the  chill  of  fevers,  especially  those  of  a  typhous  or  malignant 
character,  and  the  prostration  of  violent  intestinal  and  stomachic  spasm,  all 
occasion  internal  congestions  consequent  upon  depression  in  the  movements 
of  the  heart.  Bat  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  ascribe  the  alarming  pheno- 
mena which  attend  these  affections,  the  feeble  pulse,  the  cold  extremities, 
the  pale  and  shrunken  skin,  and  the  frequently  suspended  or  impaired  intel- 
lectual functions,  to  the  congestion,  which  is  a  mere  effect  of  the  prostration, 
and  ceases  when  the  heart  resumes  its  usnal  energy.  Tet  there  are  not  want- 
ing practitioners  who  overlook,  in  great  measure,  the  collapse  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  feeble  movements  of  the  heart,  overwhelmed  as  they  both  are 
under  some  powerfnlly  depressing  influence,  to  search  for  the  chief  source  of 
danger  in  the  internal  sanguineous  engorgement;  and  who  direct  their  reme- 
dies accordingly.  Indeed,  so  far  has  this  mode  of  viewing  things  been  carried, 
that  affections  of  the  kind  alluded  to  are  not  unfrequently  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  congestive  diseases ;  a  mere  effect  being  thus  prominently  set 
forth  as  the  characteristic  and  most  important  feature.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  serious  practical  injury  may  grow  out  of  this  error,  especially 
in  eases  where  the  depression,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  is  attended  with 
real  debility,  and  is  not  a  mere  fugitive  result  of  some  temporary  cause. 

Congestions  frequently  also  arise  from  local  depression,  affecting  especially 
the  minute  vessels  or  capillaries  of  the  part.  From  causes  directly  or  indi- 
rectly operating  on  these  vessels,  such  as  have  been  already  enumerated  under 
the  head  of  depression,  they  become  incapable  of  performing  their  usual  part 
in  sustaining  the  onward  movement  of  the  blood,  which,  therefore,  accumu- 
lates in  the  vessels  behind  them,  especially  when  these  latter  vessels  happen 
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to  be  the  recipients  of  venoas  blood.  Thas,  when  the  capillaries  of  the  laags 
become  depressed,  the  venous  blood,  carried  regnlarlj  towards  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  thence  sent  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  accnmolates 
in  the  ramifications  of  these  vessels,  distends  their  trunks,  and  even  loadi 
the  right  ventricle,  so  as  to  produce  great  venous  engorgement  of  the  longs 
and  heart.  So  also  in  the  liver.  A  depression  of  the  capillary  circnkitioii 
in  this  organ  leads  to  accumulation  in  the  whole  portal  system  of  veins,  not 
only  in  its  hepatic  ramifications,  but  in  the  vessels  and  their  radicles  which 
convey  the  venous  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  vena  portn^ 
Hence  arise  congestions  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  spleen,  and  liver.  Depres- 
sion in  the  capillaries  of  a  secreting  organ  may  also  promote  congestion  by 
diminishing  secretion.  That  part  of  the  blood  which  is  nsually  thrown  oat 
by  the  secretory  process  remains  in  the  vessels,  and  produces  a  greater 
fulness  than  in  their  ordinary  state.  The  same  result  would  follow  spam 
of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  which  may  be  supposed  to  oocar 
when  the  centres  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  irritated. 

After  inflammation,  the  capillary  vessels  are  often  left  in  an  enlarged  and 
relaxed  condition,  which  admits  the  entrance  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  thf 
vis  a  tergo,  in  greater  quantities  than  in  the  healthy  state,  and  thns  occa- 
sions congestion.  In  this  case,  the  congestion  is  entirely  passive,  and  to 
be  removed  by  means  calculated  directly  to  produce  contraction  in  the  Tea- 
sels. An  example  is  afforded  in  the  blood-shot  appearance  of  the  conjane- 
tiva,  wholly  destitute  of  symptoms  of  inflammatory  excitement,  which  is  oc* 
casionally  left  behind  by  a  retiring  ophthalmia. 

Congestion  from  purely  physical  causes  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  often 
produced,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  mere  force  of  gravitation.  The  blood 
accumulates  inconveniently  in  the  vessels  of  a  dependent  part  of  the  body, 
even  in  health,  by  a  too  long  continuance  in  one  posture.  But,  in  cases  of 
debility,  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  less  capable  of  countervailing  the 
opposing  physical  forces,  such  congestion  is  more  common  and  more  trouble* 
some.  For  an  obvious  reason,  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  but  it  may  also  be  observed  in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  body,  in 
individuals  who  from  weakness  are  compelled  to  be  long  upon  their  backs; 
and  it  is  asserted  also  to  take  place  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  longs, 
in  the  same  individuals.  This  form  of  congestion  is  by  some  writers  called 
hypostatic.  Whatever  obstructs  the  return  of  blood  along  the  veins  toward! 
the  heart,  or  its  passage  through  the  heart,  is  capable  of  producing  passive 
accumulations  in  parts  behind  the  point  of  obstruction;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  those  valvular  affections  of  the  heart,  which  permit  the  force  of  ven- 
tricular  contraction  to  be  directed  partly  backward,  and  thus  impede  the 
onward  movement  of  the  blood. 

These  passive  congestions,  whatever  may  be  their  source,  are  frequently  pro* 
ductive  of  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  of  danger.  There  is  often  a  sense 
of  fulness,  weight,  or  oppression  accompanying  them,  but  usually  no  increase 
of  heat ;  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  a  reduction  of  the  habitual  teroperatore 
of  the  part;  and  the  redness  is  of  a  dark,  or  purplish,  or  even  blackish  hoe. 
The  sensibility  to  ordinary  impressions  is  often  diminished.  The  serom  of 
the  blood  is  apt  to  escape  from  the  vessels,  producing  oedema,  or  dropsy  of 
the  cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities.  Hemorrhage,  of  the  kind  denominated 
passive,  is  not  uncommon ;  the  blood  appearing  to  percolate  mechanically 
through  the  parietes  of  the  debilitated  vessels.  All  the  functions  of  the  pari 
or  organ  are  more  or  less  deranged,  and  even  fatal  disorganization  may  ensue. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  always  to  determine  how  much  of  these  injurious  con- 
sequences is  due  to  the  mere  congestion,  and  how  much  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  depressing  cause.     It  is,  in  any  event,  however,  very  obvioos 
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that  the  remedies  mast  be  addressed,  not  to  the  mere  abstraction  of  the  blood, 
hot  to  the  removal  of  the  canse  npon  which  the  congestion  depends.  When 
the  affection  is  connected  with  general  debility,  this  remark  is  pecaliarlj  ap- 
plicable. Bleeding,  in  snch  cases,  though  it  may  have  a  temporary  effect  in 
diminishing  the  congestion,  by  lessening  the  current  which  is  setting  con- 
stantly towards  the  congested  vessels,  endangers  an  increase  of  the  debility 
in  which  the  congestion  originates,  and  in  which  the  chief  danger  lies. 

There  are  instances  in  which  positive  irritation  originates  in  passive  con- 
gestion ;  the  blood  accumulating  in  vessels  which  retain  their  healthy  excita- 
bility, and  stimulating  these  vessels  into  excessive  action.  Thus,  in  conges- 
tion of  the  portal  system  of  veins,  dependent  upon  a  depressed  condition  of 
the  capillary  circulation  of  the  liver,  the  venous  radicles  in  the  intestinal 
macous  membrane  share  in  the  congestion,  and  are  unable  to  receive  the 
Mood  from  the  arterial  radicles  and  capillaries,  which,  therefore,  become  dis- 
tended and  irritated.  This  irritatioiwnot  unfrequently  relieves  itself  by  pro- 
fnse  secretion ;  and  severe  and  exhausting  diarrhoea  results. 

The  appearances  of  congestion  may  be  presented  after  death,  although 
none  may  have  existed  during  life.  These  may  occur  at  the  moment  of 
death,  or  not  till  some  time  afterwards.  The  contractility  of  the  arteries 
appears  to  remain,  for  a  short  period,  after  respiration  and  the  movements 
of  the  heart  have  ceased,  so  that  these  vessels  empty  themselves  into  the 
capillaries,  where  the  blood  is  retained,  and  presents,  upon  post-mortem 
examination,  the  phenomena  of  congestion  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  when  the  patient  has  died  in  a  plethoric 
state.  Cadaveric  congestion,  occurring  after  death,  is  not  uncommon,  and, 
as  in  the  former  case,  is  most  striking  when  the  vessels  are  left,  at  the  close 
of  life,  full  of  blood.  From  the  influence  of  gravity,  this  fluid  seeks  the 
vessels  of  the  most  dependent  parts ;  and,  as  the  body  commonly  lies  on  the 
back,  the  appearances  of  congestion  are  most  frequently  presented  in  the 
skin  and  adipose  tissue  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  meninges 
which  cover  the  cerebellum,  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  spinal 
marrow,  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  which  are  lowermost  in  the  supine  position,  (^n- 
dral,)  It  is  necessarj  to  bear  the  facts  here  stated  in  mind,  in  order  to 
avoid  drawing  false  inferences  from  post-mortem  examination.  Cadaveric 
extravasation  of  blood  also  frequently  takes  place,  staining  red  the  parts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  vessels  from  which  the  blood  escapes,  or  forming  collec- 
tions more  or  less  extensive  in  the  cellular  and  serous  tissues.  According 
to  Andral,  it  is  only  the  serum  and  red  globules  that  are  thus  extravasated, 
the  fibrin  remaining  in  the  vessels. 


•Article  V. 

FEVER. 

The  claims  of  fever  to  a  distinct  consideration  in  this  place  rest  npon  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  constituent  of  numerous  diseases,  and,  though  by  no  means 
nmple  in  its  nature,  has  not  yet  been,  and  possibly  never  may  be  satisfacto- 
rily analyzed.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
to  call  attention  to  two  distinct  applications  of  the  term  fever.  It  is  used, 
in  a  general  sense,  to  signify  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  system  com- 
mon to  many  diseases ;  in  a  special  sense,  to  designate  these  diseases  individ- 
ually or  collectively.     Thus,  we  say  of  certain  complaints  presenting  certain 
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characters,  that  they  sre  fevers,  and  of  each  one  of  them,  that  it  is  t^  fever; 
and  distinguish  the  several  complaints  by  some  characteristic  epithet,  as  when 
we  speak  of  intermittent  fever,  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  Ac;  while  tiie 
term  fever,  in  a  general  sense,  is  applied  to  the  morbid  affection  of  sjatem 
found  in  each  one  and  all  of  these  diseases,  and  giving  them,  though  iu  other 
respects  widely  different,  that  similarity  of  character  which  entitles  them  to 
their  common  name.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  exclusively,  that  the  term  ii 
here  employed.  This  affection  is  sometimes  called  the  febrile  movement^ 
in  order  to  express  the  idea  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  actions,  rather  than 
of  a  particular  morbid  condition;  and  the  term  is  perhaps  more  strictly  cor* 
rect,  if  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  progress  of  the  affection,  in  its  form- 
ing  stage  and  decline,  as  well  as  in  its  state  of  complete  development. 
'  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  deOning  fever.  There  are  certain 
symptoms,  which,  when  associated,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  that 
affection ;  but  they  are  not  all  present  at  every  stage,  and  in  every  case  of  the 
diseases  usually  denominated  fevers;  and  there  is  no  one  of  them  which  it 
not  occasionally  absent.  This  has  been  considered  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  definition.  But  the  difficulty  has  arisen, 
in  part,  from  confounding  the  special  diseases  with  the  morbid  affection  com- 
mon to  all.  Thus,  a  definition  has  been  thought  imperfect,  if  it  embraced 
any  morbid  state  or  action  not  found  in  every  particular  case,  and  in  every 
stage  of  every  febrile  complaint.  If  each  one  of  these  complaints  is  a  fever, 
it  is  said,  nothing  can  be  an  essential  constituent  of  fever  in  general  which  is 
entirely  absent  in  any  part  of  its  progress,  and  still  less,  if  absent  thronghont 
its  whole  course.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  though  each  disease  called  a  fever 
must,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  name,  present  the  phenomena  of  fever  in 
general  at  some  period  of  its  ordinary  course ;  yet  these  phenomena  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  affection,  and  may  be  quite  wanting  at  certain  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  even  in  some  entire  cases,  which  terminate  fatally  before  they 
have  gone  through  the  regular  series  of  morbid  changes.  Thus,  in  the  fever 
and  ague,  the  patient,  during  the  intermission,  is  undoubtedly  labouring  under 
the  disease  named  intermittent  fever ;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  affected 
with  fever,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  term.  In  those  cases  of  malignant 
tvphus  in  which  the  system  never  rises  out  of  the  prostration  of  the  chill  at 
the  outset,  though  the  patient  may  be  said  to  die  of  typhus  fever,  yet  it  can* 
not  be  assumed  that  he  was  in  the  morbid  condition  here  called  fever,  having 
perished  before  that  condition  was  established.  A  patient  in  the  first,  or 
forming  stage  of  a  febrile  disease,  is  not  in  a  state  of  fever.  As  well  might 
we  say  that  a  part,  whose  actions  are  violently  depressed  by  the  sedative  in* 
fluence  of  severe  cold,  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  because  inflammation 
takes  place  when  reaction  ensues.  The  general  depression  which,  often 
ushers  in  fever,  bears  to  it  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  the  local  de- 
pression bears  to  the  subsequent  inflammation.  In  the  first  case  the  patient 
may  die,  and*  in  the  second  case  the  part  affected  may  die,  before  reaction ; 
and  then  neither  fever  nor  inflammation  is  established.  Hence  the  necessity, 
in  order  to  attain  precision,  either  in  thought  or  description,  to  distinguish, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  between  the  state  of  system  called  fever,  and 
the  various  diseases  called  fevers  in  which  this  state  occurs. 

Definition  of  Fever. — Fever  is  an  acute  affection  of  the  system,  in  which 
all  the  functions  are  more  or  less  deranged;  the  most  striking  phenomena 
being  sensorial  or  nervous  irregularity,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  increased 
heat,  and  disinclination  for  food.-  It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  this 
definition,  the  essence  of  the  affection  is  universal  derangement  of  the  func- 
tions. The  phenomena  specially  mentioned  are  merely  the  expression  of  this  de- 
rangement in  the  functions  most  prominently  affected.    But  fever,  not  being  a 
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simple  morbid  tction,  may  be  only  partially  dereloped.  Of  the  varioas  de- 
raogements  which  enter  into  its  constitution,  one  or  more  may  be  occasionally 
or  temporarily  absent  The  circalation,  for  instance,  instead  of  being  excited, 
it  sometimes,  onder  certain  extraordinary  infinences,  in  a  state  of  depression, 
or  even  of  apparent  health.  So  also  with  the  calorific  fanction,  which  occa- 
siooally  does  not  exceed  the  healthy  standard,  and  still  more  frequently  falls 
below  it  Nevertheless,  except  in  the  forming  stage,  when  fever  is  not  yet 
established,  and  in  the  declining  stage,  when  some  of  its  peculiar  movements 
have  ceased,  a  frequent  pulse  and  morbid  increase  of  heat  are  very  seldom 
wanting;  and  fever  is  not  complete  without  some  derangement  of  the  circu* 
latory  and  calorific  functions.  Indeed,  so  general  and  striking  a  phenomenon 
Is  heat  in  fever,  that  it  has  given  origin  to  the  name  by  which  the  affection 
has  been  designated  in  most  languages.  In  relation  to  the  other  phenomena 
mentioned,  such,  namely,  as  indicate  sensorial  or  nervous  irregularity,  and  an 
impaired  condition  of  the  digestive  function,  they  are  never  quite  wanting  in 
fbiiy  developed  fever ;  and,  in  the  details  which  follow,  abundant  evidence 
will  be  afforded  that  not  a  single  function  is,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
In  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 

1.  Phenomena  of  Fever. 

The  slightest  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  impossible,  in  a  general 
riew  of  fever,  to  present  in  detail  all  the  phenomena  which  may  occur  in  all 
its  varieties.  The  affection  is  necessarily  subject  to  great  diversity.  Not 
only  is  the  general  grade  and  course  of  action  different  in  different  cases, 
bat  the  several  functions  are  variously  affected,  both  in  the  degree  and  cha- 
racter of  their  derangement;  while  the  various  associations  of  the  functional 
disorder,  not  to  mention  the  complications  to  which  fever  is  liable,  increase 
tbe  diversities  which  it  offers  almost  beyond  calculation.  We  must  content 
oorselves  with  an  account  of  the  more  common,  striking,  and  characteristic 
phenomena,  such  as  are  exhibited  by  fever  in  its  ordinary  forms,  omitting 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  several  febrile  diseases,  until  these  are  treated  of 
individually. 

1.  Forming  Stage. — Fever  is  seldom  fully  formed  at  once.  Various  pre- 
monitory  symptoms  often  intimate  its  approach,  before  it  can  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  These  constitute  what  is  called  the  forming  stage  of  fever. 
The  first  symptom  is  usually  a  sense  of  lassitude  or  weariness,  attended  with 
yawning  and  stretching.  The  muscles  feel  as  if  fatigued,  and  sometimes 
sore,  as  if  they  had  been  bruised.  There  is  often  an  aching  sensation  in  the 
joints  and  limbs,  with  slight  pains  in  the  back,  and  occasional  chilliness;  some- 
times pain  in  the  head  or  giddiness,  diminished  appetite,  and  even  nausea. 
The  patient  is  apt  to  be  affected  with  disturbed  sleep,  mental  confusion  or 
debility,  and  depression  of  spirits;  but  not  unfrequently  complains  of  nothing 
but  a  vague  uneasiness,  or  feeling  of  discomfort,  which  he  is  unable  to  refer  to 
any  particular  part,  or  to  any  particular  cause.  These  symptoms  are  exceed- 
ingly variable  in  degree  and  duration,  sometimes  continuing  for  several  days, 
sometimes  only  for  a  few  hours ;  and  occasionally  they  are  quite  wanting. 
They  are  usually  most  protracted  in  fevers  which  run  a  long  course,  and 
shortest  in  those  of  high  action  and  brief  duration ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
universally  true.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  indicate  derangement  in  tbe  nervous  functions. 

2.  Cold  Stage f  or  Chill. — The  occurrence  of  the  cold  stage  is  the  first 
decided  step  in  the  febrile  movement.  The  onset  of  this  stage  is  sometimes 
abrupt  and  striking ;  the  patient  passing  into  it  at  once  from  the  slight  and 
scarcely  appreciable  disorder  of  the  preliminary  stage,  or  even  from  a  state 
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of  seeming  health.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  premonitory  symptoms 
are  gradually  merged  in  those  of  the  cold  stage,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  at  what  point  precisely  the  latter  commences ;  and  there  is  every  gniid« 
between  these  two  extremes.  There  is  nsually  at  first  a  greater  sensitiYeness 
of  the  surface  to  the  impression  of  cold,  so  that  a  current  of  cool  air,  or  the 
contact  of  a  cool  body,  produces  a  sense  of  chilliness,  which  runs  momentarily 
through  the  frame,  and  then  subsides.  The  feeling  of  cold,  however,  sooii 
becomes  more  permanent,  and  quite  independent  of  surrounding  objects, 
beginning  most  commonly  in  the  back,  and  extending  to  the  limbs  and  over 
the  body,  producing  rigors,  shivering,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  and  sometimes 
universal  tremors  and  even  shaking,  though  the  patient  may  be  near  a  fire, 
or  covered  with  blankets  in  bed.  In  general,  the  sensation  of  chilliness  is 
attended  with  a  positive  reduction  of  temperature  upon  the  surface,  especially 
in  the  extremities ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  instances  occur  ia 
which  the  skin  feels  as  warm  as  in  health,  or  even  warmer,  to  the  hand  of 
another  person,  while  the  patient  is  suffering  with  cold.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sensation  is  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  wanting,  while  the  body  feels  cold 
to  others,  particularly  in  the  extreme  parts,  as  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  ears, 
and  the  tip  of  the  nose.  In  some  cases,  this  want  of  the  sensation  of  cold 
continues  throughout  the  chill ;  in  others,  it  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  patient  come  into  harmony  with  his  real  state.  The  feeling 
varies,  in  different  cases,  from  a  barely  perceptible  chilliness  to  Uie  sensation 
almost  of  freezing.  The  thermometer,  placed  under  the  tongue,  or  in  the 
axilla,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  as  low  as  92^ ;  while  the  temperature  is  much 
lower  in  the  extremities.  (Thomson  on  hiflammation,) 

The  slight  pains  of  the  premonitory  stage  are  increased  greatly  during  the 
chill ;  or,  if  pain  has  not  previously  been  felt,  it  now  generally  takes  plaee 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  occupying  chiefly  the  back  and  extremities,  and 
not  unfrequently  affecting  the  head.  The  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  is  some- 
times exceedingly  severe,  and  even  excruciating,  especially  in  violent  and 
very  dangerous  cases,  as  in  malignant  smallpox,  malignant  typhus,  and  bad 
cases  of  yellow  fever;  and  the  occurrence  of  these  excessive  pains  in  the  back 
may  usually  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  pains  peculiar  to 
this  stage  are  wholly  nervous,  being  unconnected  with  inflammation.  There 
are  nsually  other  evidences  also  of  sensorial  derangement.  Sensibility  is 
often  diminished,  and  the  mental  functions  impaired ;  and  even  delirium  oc- 
casionally occurs,  although  this  is  not  common  in  the  chill. 

The  circulation,  which  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage  ia 
often  languid,  now  becomes  obviously  depressed.  The  pulse  is  weak,  small, 
often  irregular,  sometimes  more  frequent,  sometimes  less  so  than  in  health. 
The  capillary  circulation  is  slow  and  feeble.  The  face  is  pale,  the  feataret 
often  shrunk,  the  skin  generally  pale  and  contracted,  with  the  appearance  of 
goose-flesh ;  and,  in  very  bad  cases,  the  fingers  are  sometimes  shrunk  and 
wrinkled,  as  after  long  immersion  of  the  hand  in  water.  There  is  often  % 
purplish  or  bluish  appearance  in  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  about  the 
finger  and  toe  nails,  arising  from  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries; 
and  this  appearance,  with  a  feeling  of  coldness  in  the  same  parts  to  the  hand 
of  the  observer,  is  occasionally  the  only  phenomenon  by  which  the  chill,  when 
very  slight,  is  to  be  recognized. 

The  respiration  is  short  and  somewhat  hurried,  and,  in  cases  attended  with 
great  prostration,  is  occasionally  anxious  and  laboured ;  and  both  the  breath- 
ing and  the  pulse  are  much  accelerated  by  muscular  exertion. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  often  occur  during  the  chill,  attended  with  thirst, 
and  a  dryish,  clammy  state  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

The  commencement  of  the  cold  stage  is  sometimes  marked  with  drowsineaify 
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which  may  increase  to  stapor,  and  end  in  a  trne  apoplectic  state,  dependent 
open  congestion  of  the  brain.  In  other  cases,  immense  prostration  of  nerv- 
ooB  energy  occurs,  with  a  failure  in  all  the  dependent  functions.  The  pulse 
18  exceedingly  feeble,  thread-like,  and  scarcely  perceptible;  the  skin  cold, 
pallid,  and  shrunk ;  and  the  sensorial  functions  almost  abolished. 

The  duration  of  the  chill  is  very  variable,  in  some  cases  not  exceeding  a 
few  minutes,  in  others  extending  to  hours  and  even  days;  and,  in, malignant 
diseases,  the  system  occasionally  fails  to  rise  out  of  this  state  of  prostration. 
In  these  diseases,  a  doubtful  struggle  is  sometimes  maintained,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  between  the  depressing  agency  and  the  powers  of  the  system ; 
a  partial  reaction  taking  place  and  then  subsiding,  to  be  followed  by  another 
equally  unsuccessful  effort  to  rally,  and  this  oscillation  continuing  until  the 
patient  at  length  sinks,  or  the  hot  stage  is  established.  The  cases,  however, 
are  very  few,  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  the  symptoms  of 
depression  are  not  followed  by  those  of  excitement.  It  is  not  till  this  event 
has  occurred  that  fever  can  be  said  to  be  fully  formed.  In  some  cases,  the 
cold  stage  is  altogether  wanting. 

3.  Hot  Stage. — The  symptoms  of  the  chill  usually  pass  by  degrees  into 
those  of  the  hot  stage.  The  coldness  subsides,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  sense 
of  heat,  which  is  at  first  not  uncomfortable,  but  soon  becomes  excessive  and 
distressing.  It  is  usually  felt  first  about  the  face  and  eyes,  and  in  the  breath, 
then  in  the  trunk,  and  ultimately  in  the  extremities.  Upon  the  surface  it 
often  alternates  with  the  chilliness.  If  a  limb  be  moved  into  a  cooler  spot 
io  the  bed,  a  shivering  sensation  of  cold  flashes,  as  it  wcrre,  for  a  moment 
through  the  body ;  and  there  is  often  an  alternation  of  heat  and  cold  for 
some  hours  before  the  former  becomes  permanent.  The  sensation  of  heat  is 
not  confined  to  the  surface,  but  extends  also  to  the  internal  organs.  Nor  is 
the  sensation  delusive.  The  surface  feels  hot  to  the  hand  of  another,  and  an 
elevation  of  temperature  is  indicated  also  by  the  thermometer,  which,  when 
placed  under  the  tongue,  rises  in  some  instances  as  high  as  109^  {Dowler)^ 
though,  according  to  Thomson,  it  does  not  often  exceed  105^. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  heat  increases,  the  circulation  is  also  accele- 
rated. The  character,  however,  of  the  vascular  reaction  varies  greatly. 
Usnally,  the  pulse  is  fiill,  strong,  and  quick,  as  well  as  frequent ;  but  in  some 
instances,  and  especially  where  the  fever  is  sympathetic  of  inflammation  in 
some  highly  vital  part,  it  is  small,  contracted,  and  tense,  or,  to  use  an  ordi- 
narr  expression,  corded;  while  in  others,  again,  it  is  more  feeble  than  in 
health,  and  is  readily  compressible,  indicating  that  the  heart,  though  irri- 
tated, is  deficient  in  power.  The  degree  of  frequency  is  also  exceedingly 
various,  being  sometimes  little  above  that  of  health,  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  somewhere  between  90  and  110  in  the  minute,  and  occasionally 
much  higher,  reaching,  in  some  instances,  130,  140,  and  even  160.  As  a 
general  rule,  its  frequency,  during  the  continuance  of  the  irritative  action  of 
the  heart,  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  energy  of  the  system ;  so  that  it 
Is  greatest  in  fevers  attended  with  deficient  vital  power,  as  in  typhoid  fevers 
and  scarlatina.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  or  tense,  indicating  great 
energy  in  the  circulating  forces,  it  is  seldom  exceedingly  frequent. 

Reaction,  thus  evident  in  the  heart,  and  upon  the  surface,  takes  place 
equally  in  the  brain.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  head  painful,  the  senses  usually 
more  acute,  and  the  mental  functions  disordered.  It  very  seldom  happens 
that  symptoms  of  encephalic  excitement  are  altogether  wanting  in  established 
fever.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  pain  in  the  head ; 
and  this  is  frequently  severe,  throbbing  violently  with  every  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  and  constituting  the  greatest  source  of  distress  to  the  patient.  Even 
when  positive  pain  is  absent,  there  is  usually  some  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
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a  sense  of  falness,  tension,  weight,  lightness,  or  dizziness,  attended  geoe- 
rallj  with  more  or  less  confasion  of  thought,  often  amounting  to  deliriam. 
The  eyes  are  painfnlly  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  ears  to  sound ;  and  both 
vision  and  hearing  are  usually  sharpened;  though  the  reverse  sometimea 
happens,  especially  in  relation  to  hearing,  which,  in  a  particular  form  of  fevWy 
is  dull  from  the  commencement  This  increased  sensibility,  moreover,  Ms* 
appears  in  general  with  the  progress  of  the  fever.  Taste  and  smell  are  im* 
paired,  in  consequence  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  membranes  in  which  thqf 
reside.  Other  symptoms,  connected  with  disorder  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axit^ 
are  restlessness,  disturbed  sleep  or  morbid  vigilance,  a  general  and  vagaa 
uneasiness,  pains  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  all  of  whieb 
are  frequently  present  in  fever,  and  some  in  a  very  distressing  degree. 

The  digestive  organs  are  always  disordered.  The  appetite  is  entirely  loat; 
and  there  is  generally  a  disgust  for  food,  and  for  warm  drinks.  Nausea  aad 
vomiting  are  not  unfrequent.  There  is  almost  always  thirst,  which  is  •one* 
times  insatiable.  Cold  water  and  ice  are  usually  very  grateful  to  the  paUeat 
A  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth  is  very  common ;  and  the  tongue  is  almoit 
always  covered  with  fur,  which  is  usually  at  first  thin  and  white,  then  thicktns 
and  becomes  yellowish,  and  sometimes  assumes  a  brown  or  blackish  coloa*. 
The  end  and  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  when  not  coated,  are  generally  redder 
than  in  health.  Sometimes  the  mouth  remains  quite  moist ;  more  commonly 
it  is  dryish  and  clammy ;  and  occasionally  it  is  quite  dry,  in  consequence  of  a 
total  suspension  of  the  mucous  and  salivary  secretions.  In  some  instaneai^ 
the  gums  exude  a  dark  tenacious  matter,  which  adheres  to  them  and  to  the 
teeth.  The  bowels  participate  in  the  general  disorder  of  the  aiimentavj 
mucous  membrane,  being  affected,  for  the  most  part,  with  constipation  or 
diarrhoea ;  and  the  discharges  are  almost  always  unhealthy,  either  in  coloar, 
odour,  or  consistence.  Constipation  is  most  common,  unless  when  the  mucona 
membrane  is  inflamed  or  ulcerated. 

The  secretions  are  always  deranged  in  fever.  When  the  disorder  is  at  ita 
height,  they  are  usually  deficient.  Hence  the  dry  skin,  the  burning  eye,  the 
dry  tongue  and  month,  the  constipated  bowels,  the  scanty  and  high-coloured 
urine.  In  other  conditions  of  fever,  especially  in  its  decline,  or  when  its  vio* 
lence  has  so  far  remitted  as  to  permit  the  secretory  organs  to  resume  their 
functions,  the  quantity  secreted  is  often  in  excess.  Hence  the  copious  per* 
spiration,  the  serous  and  bilious  diarrhoeas,  and  the  profuse  discharge  of  uriae^ 
which  occur  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  The  character  as  well  M 
the  amount  of  the  secretion  is  also  changed.  The  breath  and  pempiratioa 
often  acquire  a  disagreeable  odour,  the  urine  is  changed  in  colour  and  conaliU 
ence,  and  the  bile  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  seldom  qnke 
healthy  in  appearance.  Some  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  detennl»> 
ing  the  precise  character  of  these  changes,  especially  as  regards  the  nrinei. 
Thus,  it  has  been  shown  that,  while  the  watery  portion  of  this  secretion  is  ord^ 
narily  diminished,  there  is  an  absolute  increase  of  the  amount  of  urea,  of  oriet 
sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  hippnric  acids,  and  of  colouring  matter,  proving 
that  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues  or  the  blood,  or  both,  goes  on  mora 
rapidly  than  in  health;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  little  food  is  takeB» 
the  evidence  of  increased  disintegration  is  still  stronger.  The  emaciation, 
impoverished  state  of  blood,  and  general  debility,  left  at  the  close  of  fevera 
of  considerable  duration,  is  thus  explained.  It  is  stated  that  the  qnanti^ 
of  chloride  of  sodium  evacuated  is  diminished;  a  fact  which  may  be  partlj, 
at  least,  explained  by  the  small  relative  amount  swallowed  with  the  foo€. 
(Parker,  Medical  Times  and  Chizette,  April,  1855,  p.  834.) 

The  respiration,  which  in  the  primary  state  is  short  and  hurried,  beoomea 
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^  more  free  when  the  fever  Is  fullj  developed,  bat  still  remains  freqaent;  and 
tliere  is  yerj  often  a  short,  dry  cough. 

All  the  symptoms  enomerated  are  exceedingly  modified  in  the  varioua 
febrile  affections,  and  are  often  complicated  with  others  not  essentially  belong- 
ing to  fever  itself;  as  with  those  resulting  from  the  incidental  inflaromatioii 
of  different  organs,  from  peculiar  changes  induced  in  the  vital  energies  and 
the  condition  of  the  blood  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  from  certain  organic 
derangements  also  referrible  to  peculiarity  of  cause,  such  as  the  eruption  in 
tke  ezanthematous  fevers,  and  the  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous  follicles  ib 
enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  An  account,  however,  of  these  complications  be- 
longs to  the  department  of  special  diseases.  Here  we  have  only  to  consider 
what  IS  incident  to  the  febrile  movement  in  general. 

The  duration  of  fever  is  not  less  variable  than  its  symptoms.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  exactly  determines  this  duration.  The  nature  of  the  cause, 
its  intensity,  the  duration  of  its  action,  and  the  predispositions  of  the  system, 
all,  no  doubt,  have  their  influence.  Sometimes  fever  ceases  after  a  few  hours, 
sometimes  continues  for  days,  weeks,  or  months.  The  diversities  in  its  course 
will  engage  our  attention  directly ;  at  present,  it  is  best  to  complete  a  view 
of  the  affection  by  giving  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  its  decline. 

4.  Declining  Stage, — The  term  crisis  has  been  applied  to  that  period  of 
fever  at  which  it  either  takes  a  favourable  change  and  begins  to  decline,  or, 
felling  in  this  result,  goes  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  In  some  forms  of  fever,  as  in 
the  exanthemata,  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  end  at  certain  fixed 
periods,  a  certain  number  of  days,  for  instance,  from  their  commencement ; 
and  these  periods  have  been  called  critical  days.  But,  in  regard  to  fever  in 
general,  irrespective  of  the  cause  producing  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  disposition  exists.  It  may,  in  a  great  many  cases,  be  arrested  by 
proper  means,  at  any  point  of  its  progress;  and,  even  if  left  to  itself,  will 
often  run  a  course  corresponding  with  the  intensity  of  the  cause,  the  previous 
itftte  of  the  system,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  the  system  may  be  placed. 
Thus,  the  fever  from  a  wound  will  cease  when  the  inflammation  of  the  wound 
is  subdued.  The  fever  from  reaction  after  cold  may  cease  in  a  few  hours,  if 
not  sustained  by  favouring  predispositions  or  injudicious  management;  while, 
under  opposite  circumstances,  it  may  run  on  for  days. 
.  When  fever  begins  to  decline,  the  change  is  often  marked  by  the  occur- 
rence of  some  spontaneous  evacuation,  such  as  profuse  perspiration,  increased 
nrine,  bilious  or  serous  discharges  from  the  bowels,  or  hemorrhage.  Hence, 
these  have  been  called  critical  discharges.  Occasionally,  along  with  some 
one  of  these  discharges,  or  in  place  of  them^ne  or  more  abscesses  form  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  often  containing  large  quantities  of  pus.  These 
have  been  called  critical  abacenaes.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these 
evacuations  were  the  means  by  which  nature  effected  the  cure  of  the  com- 
plaint ;  and  the  idea  at  one  time  extensively  prevailed,  that,  through  their 
instrumentality,  offensive  matters,  which  served  to  sustain  the  fever,  were 
eliminated  from  the  system.  Without  attempting  here  to  confute  this  hypo- 
thetical notion,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  discharges  are  the  necessary 
results  of  a  certain  grade  of  irritation  in  the  organs,  and,  if  they  serve  to  re- 
lieve the  disorder  in  which  they  originate,  it  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  iur 
stances  in  which  nature  has  contrived  to  make  noxious  influences  subservient 
to  their  own  removal.  By  far  the  most  frequent  of  the  evacuations  which 
attend  the  decline  of  fever  is  perspiration. 

Along  with  the  relaxation  of  skin,  the  iongiie,  if  before  dry,  begins  to  mois- 
ten, in  conseqaence  of  the  returning  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva;  and 
most  of  the  secretions,  which  have  before  been  locked  up,  now  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  greater  or  less  degree.    The  fur  on  the  tongue  also  begins  to  be 
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removed,  and  the  surface  of  that  organ  to  assame  the  healthj  colour.  This 
is  cue  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  commencing  decline  of  fever.  The  fur 
generally  disappears  first  from  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongae,  and  gradn^y 
recedes  till  wholly  removed ;  bat  the  process  is  often  not  completed  for  some 
time  after  convalescence  has  been  established.  Sometimes  the  coat  of  for  is 
thrown  off  in  a  different  way.  It  is  loosened  by  some  organic  change  in  the 
snrface  of  the  tongne,  and  large  flakes  of  it  separate  at  once,  leaving  the  sor* 
face  often  red,  smooth,  and  glossy.  This  also  may  be  considered  as  a  favour- 
able sign  in  fever,  though  a  protracted  convalescence  may  often  be  anticipated. 
The  tongne,  in  these  cases,  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  resumes  its  papiUar|r 
appearance;  but  time  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  process;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  some  analogous  condition  of  the  gastro-intestioal 
mucous  membrane  exists,  preventing  a  speedy  return  to  health,  though  the 
proper  disease  may  have  disappeared. 

Simultaneously  with  the  symptoms  of  amendment  above  mentioned,  the 
pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  and,  if  previously  hard  and  strong,  is  softened. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  frequency  of  pulse  persists,  to  a  certain  degree, 
through  the  period  of  convalescence ;  and  the  slightest  causes  will,  in  many 
cases,  throw  the  heart  into  tumultuous  action.  It  is  important  that  this  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  the  continuance  of  fever.  It  arises  fh>m 
debility,  and  ceases  when  the  organs  have  regained  their  normal  state. 

The  thirst  and  disinclination  for  food  subside  with  the  other  symptoms, 
and  the  patient  gradually  recovers  his  appetite,  which  often  becomes  incon- 
veniently exacting.  Sometimes,  however,  atony  of  the  stomach  follows  the 
subsidence  of  the  febrile  derangement  of  the  organ,  and  the  patient  requires 
the  cautious  use  of  tonics  to  invigorate  his  appetite  and  digestion. 

Fever  may  terminate  fatally  at  any  period  of  its  course.  Even  in  the  cold 
stage,  the  system  is  sometimes  depressed  by  the  violence  of  the  cause  below 
the  point  of  reaction,  and  the  patient  dies  of  pure  prostration.  In  the  same 
stage,  it  is  thought  that  death  occasionally  occurs  from  congestion  of  the  io- 
temal  organs,  especially  of  the  brain,  by  the  retreat  of  the  blood  from  the 
surface,  and  the  inability  of  the  heart  to  transmit  it  through  the  system.  In 
the  violence  of  febrile  reaction,  fatal  effects  may  ensue  from  excessive  arterial 
congestion  of  the  same  organs,  or  from  hemorrhage.  But,  usually,  fever  te^ 
minates  fatally  only  after  a  considerable  duration;  and  then,  death,  in  the. 
great  majority  of  cases,  depends  upon  derangement  of  the  blood,  or  disor- 
ganization of  some  vital  organ  or  organs,  consequent  upon  inflammatioQ 
which  has  arisen  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
patient  sinks  from  debility,  reAlting  either  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
original  cause,  from  some  profuse  discharge  by  hemorrhage  or  secretion,  or 
from  the  collapse  which  follows  excessive  excitement. 

2.  Duration  and  Course  of  Fever, 

Fever  runs  a  very  diversified  and  uncertain  course.  When  produced  by 
causes  merely  calculated  to  excite  the  functions,  without  any  peculiantj  of 
influence,  and  ceasing  to  operate  immediately  after  having  occasioned  a  morbid 
impression,  it  is  altogether  irregular  in  its  duration,  lasting  for  a  few  hours, 
or  for  many  days,  according  to  the  previous  condition  of  the  system,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  placed  at  the  time.  When  produced  by 
pre-existing  morbid  states  of  particular  organs,  as  by  inflammation,  it  continnes 
only  so  long  as  the  local  affection  retains  a  certain  degree  of  activity;  unless, 
indeed,  there  may  be  some  latent  cause  which  the  disturbance  of  system  calls 
into  action ;  as,  for  example,  when  an  individual  has  been  exposed  to  marsh 
miasmata,  and  escapes  their  effects  until  inflammation,  produced  by  cold  or 
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Other  causes,  excites  a  ferer  wbicb  brings  the  latent  poison  into  play.  The 
fever  will,  nnder  snch  circumstances,  continue  altogether  independently  of  the 
inflammation  in  which  it  originated. 

There  are  other  cases  of  fever,  in  which,  from  the  pecniiar  infinence  of  the 
cause,  the  disease  exhibits  a  disposition  to  cease  at  certain  snocessive  periods, 
and  at  leng^  gives  way  at  one  of  these  periods,  when  the  cause  has  lost  a 
certain  degree  of  its  activity,  or  the  system  a  certain  amount  of  its  suscepti- 
bility. Such  are  the  miasmatic  fevers.  These  may  often  be  interrupted  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  periodical  disposition  to  relax. 

But  there  are  also  fevers  which  run  a  determinate  course,  which  no  means 
in  our  power  are  sufficient  to  arrest,  though  the  physician  may  often  obviate 
their  injurious  effects,  and  conduct  them  to  a  safe  termination.  Of  these, 
some  continue  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  influences  which  we 
cannot  fully  appreciate ;  as  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  which  varies  much 
in  its  duration,  though,  in  cases  which  recover,  it  very  seldom  continues  a 
shorter  period  than  two  weeks.  Others,  again,  run  a  definite  or  nearly  defi- 
nite course,  terminating  in  general,  when  they  end  favourably,  and  are  not 
complicated,  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  as  smallpox,  measles,  &c. 

In  relation  to  the  course  of  fever,  there  are  some  points  of  great  import- 
ance. Occasionally,  we  observe  the  febrile  movement  running  through  its 
different  stages  of  chill,  reaction,  and  decline,  in  less  than  a  single  day,  per- 
haps in  a  few  hours,  and  then  ceasing  altogether.  In  such  cases,  the  disease 
has  received  the  name  of  ephemera.  Yery  often,  however,  after  an  interval 
of  one,  two,  or  three  days,  the  fever  recurs,  and,  baring  run  the  same  course 
as  before,  again  recurs  at  the  same  interval,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  In  this 
case,  it  is  said  to  be  intermiUent  or  periodical ;  the  period  occupied  by  the 
febrile  movement  is  calle4  the  paroxysm,  and  the  intervening  space,  in  which 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  fever,  the  intermission  or  apyrexia;  while  the 
term  interval  is  applied  to  the  whole  time,  from-  the  commencement  of  a  par- 
ticular paroxysm  to  that  of  the  one  preceding  or  succeeding  it  The  variable 
length  of  this  interval  has  given  origin  to  different  designations  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  as  the  quotidian,  tertian,  ic,  according  to  its  length.  (See  Inter* 
miUeni  Fever,)  This  habit  of  recurring  at  one  interval  rather  than  another 
is  called  the  type  of  the  fever,  though  the  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  ex- 
pceas  other  peculiarities  of  form  or  character.  All  febrile  diseases  are  not 
susceptible  of  the  intermittent  character;  nor  are  fevers  the  only  intermit- 
tent diseases.  Perhaps  all  merely  functional  disease  is  capable  of  becoming 
intermittent  The  cause  of  periodicity  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  an- 
other place.  This  quality  of  disease  is  highly  important  in  a  therapeutical 
point  of  view.  The  circumstance  of  periodicity  does  not  give  to  fever  the 
character  of  a  peculiar  disease,  differing  essentially  from  all  other  forms.  Fever 
arising  from  any  cause  incapable  of  sustaining  a  constant  disturbance  in  the 
finctions,  and  yet  not  ceasing  to  act  altogether  with  the  production  of  the  first 
paroxysm,  may  assume  the  form  of  an  intermittent  Thus,  irritation  in  the 
urethra  has  produced  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever ;  and  hectic  fever,  resulting 
from  steady  irritation  in  a  debilitated  system,  approaches  to  it  closely  in  charac- 
ter, and  in  some  cases  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  however,  in  which  intermittent  fever  occurs,  it  is  of  miasmatic  origin. 

Fever  often  exhibits  a  tendency  to  the  paroxysmal  form,  without  being 
intermittent  The  febrile  action,  after  being  fully  established,  subsides  for 
a  time,  and  then  increases  and  again  subsides,  observing  stated  periods  of 
augmentation  and  decline,  but  not  disappearing  entirely.  In  these  cases, 
tiie  period  of  increased  excitement  is  called  the  exacerbaHonf  that  of  dimi- 
aithed  excitement,  the  remission;  and  the  fever  is  said  to  be  remittent. 
Sometimes  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  strongly  marked ;  the  for* 
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mer,  like  the  paroxydm  of  an  intermittent,  being  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  and 
terminating  with  perspiration,  and  the  latter,  exhibiting  a  verj  modermt« 
grade  of  febrile  action.  Sometimes  the  exacerbation  takes  place  withiml 
a  chill,  bat  sabsides  with  perspiration,  and  vice  versa;  and  very  frequently 
there  is  neither  chill  nor  perspiration,  the  fever  simply  rising  and  falling, 
without  any  peculiar  attendant  phenomena.  As  a  general  rule,  the  nearer 
the  remission  approaches  to  a  perfect  intermission,  the  more  apt  is  the  ex* 
acerbation  to  exhibit  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages,  and  the  more 
strongly  marked  are  the  chill  and  perspiration.  The  exacerbation  moat 
commonly  occurs  every  day,  sometimes  every  other  day,  and  occasionally  twice 
daily.  (See  Bemiltent  Fever.) 

Fever  which  runs  a  steady  course,  without  remission  or  intermission,  it 
said  to  be  continued.  But,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  pro- 
bably no  continued  fevers  of  any  considerable  duration.  A  fever  may  poni* 
bly  proceed  evenly,  or  with  a  constant  increase,  for  two  or  three  days ;  bnl 
even  this  is  not  common ;  and,  beyond  the  last-mentioned  period,  a  contmn- 
ance  without  any  relaxation  is  scarcely  compatible  with  physiological  laws. 
In  almost  all  fevers,  from  whatever  cause  they  may  arise,  whether  idiopathic 
or  symptomatic,  there  are  occasional  exacerbations  and  remissions,  usually 
occurring  daily,  sometimes  even  twice  a  day;  although  these  are  often  very 
slight,  and  very  irregular  in  their  recurrence.  But,  as  there  is  a  decided 
distinction  between  different  febrile  diseases  in  these  respects,  some  offering 
marked  exacerbations  and  remissions,  occurring  at  somewhat  regular  inter* 
vals,  approaching  more  or  less  closely  to  intermittents,  and  others  being  less 
strongly  marked,  and  less  regular,  it  seems  proper  to  recognize  the  differenee 
by  the  name;  and,  therefore,  the  term  remittent  might  with  propriety  be 
restricted  to  the  former,  and  the  term  continued  applied  to  the  latter  class. 

3.  Orade  of  Fever. 

Fever  varies  in  degree,  from  the  mildest  state,  in  which  the  febrile  symp* 
toms  are  but  just  discoverable,  up  to  the  most  severe  and  deadly;  but  there 
is  another  important  distinction,  which  has  reference  to  the  grade  of  the  vital 
forces.  Two  very  striking  varieties  arise  from  this  origin.  In  one,  the 
susceptibilities  and  energies  of  the  system  are  unimpaired,  or  even  perhape 
elevated  above  the  ordinary  standard.  The  influence  of  the  causes  .of  irrita- 
tion is,  therefore,  felt  keenly,  and  responded  to  vigorously.  The  febrile  reae- 
tion  is  promptly  established ;  the  heart  contracts  energetically ;  the  pulse  is 
full  and  bounding,  or  small  and  contracted,  but  always  firm ;  heat  is  largely 
developed ;  the  foce  is  flushed ;  the  head  painful ;  delirium,  when  present,  is 
of  the  active  character;  the  tongue  is  usually  moist;  in  short,  the  symptoms 
are  in  general  those  of  high  and  vigorous  excitement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  fever  has  been  called  inflammatory;  partly,  because  a  certain 
analogy  has  been  observed  between  this  condition  of  the  system  and  the 
local  condition  existing  in  inflammation,  and  partly,  because  the  fever,  sym- 
pathetic of  active  inflammation,  is  usually  more  or  less  of  this  character.  After 
Gullen,  it  is  sometimes  called  synocha;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  this 
is  not  a  distinct  disease,  or  variety  of  fever,  but  merely  a  particular  state, 
which  fever,  arising  from  various  causes,  and  connected  with  various  diseases, 
may  assume  in  consequence  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  system. 

In  the  other  condition  of  fever  alluded  to,  the  grade  of  the  vital  forces  is 
low.  There  may  be  susceptibility,  but  there  is  a  want  of  energy  in  the  sys- 
tem. However  powerful  may  be  the  exciting  cause,  however  disturbing  its 
agency,  though  great  agitation  and  disorder  may  be  produced,  yet  all  the 
sesulting  movements  have  the  taint  of  weaknesa     In  this  case  the  reaetioft 
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is  often  slow,  and  is  sometimes  established  with  great  difficultj.  There  is 
occasionallj  an  apparent  straggle  between  the  depressing  inflaences  and  the 
powers  of  the  system,  an  alternation  of  chill  and  febrile  excitement,  for  some 
time  before  the  latter  becomes  continaons;  and,  in  some  instances,  reaction 
never  takes  place,  the  patient  dying  in  the  cold  stage.  When  the  fever  has 
been  fully  formed,  the  heart  beats  rapidly,  bat  not  strongly.  The  palse  is 
often  very  freqnent,  much  more  so  than  is  nsnal  in  the  former  variety ;  bat 
it  is  also  very  feeble,  yielding  readily  to  pressure,  and  sometimes,  when  rather 
full,  imparting  a  sensation  to  the  fioger  almost  as  if  the  vessel  were  filled 
with  air.  Though  the  heat  of  the  surface  may  be  greatly  increased,  yet  it  is 
nncertain,  frequently  alternating  with  coolness ;  or  one  part  of  the  body  is 
cold  while  another  is  hot;  and  the  excitement  is  apt  to  give  way  to  prostra- 
tion or  collapse.  The  tongue  is  generally  dryish  or  quite  dry,  and  covered 
with  a  daric  fur;  and  sordes  collect  about  the  teeth.  The  sensorial  functions 
are  always  impaired.  Stupor  or  coma,  and  delirium,  are  common ;  and  the 
delirium  is  usually  of  a  low  muttering  kind,  indicating  rather  an  enfeebled 
state  of  the  brain  than  over-excitement.  This  condition  of  fever  is  called 
typhous,  and  sometimes  asthenic,  or  by  the  French,  adynamic.  It  is  not 
essentially  a  distinct  disease;  but  may  occur  in  any  febrile  affection,  even 
though  resulting  from  inflammation,  if  the  vital  forces  are  greatly  reduced^ 
Thus,  we  occasionally  have  this  condition  of  fever,  not  only  in  the  diseases 
commonly  known  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  but  also  in  intermittents,  in 
bilious  remittents,  in  the  various  exanthemata,  as  smallpox  and  scarlatina, 
and  in  symptomatic  fevers,  as  pneumonia  and  dysentery.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  distinguish  the  term  typhous,  as  applied  to  this  state  of  fever,  from 
the  term  typhus,  which  is  employed  to  designate  a  particular  febrile  com- 
plaint, having  peculiar  causes  and  a  distinct  course. 

Besides  the  two  grades  of  fever  above  described,  there  are  often  interme* 
diate  or  mixed  conditions,  of  which  it  is  diflBcult  to  say  to  which  they  belong. 
Very  often,  the  fever  is  injlammatory  at  the  beginning,  and  typhous  near 
the  close.  To  this  state  of  fever  the  name  of  synochus  was  given  by  Cullen, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  English  authors  in  his  nomenclature.  It  is 
possible  also  for  fever  to  be  attended  with  great  debility  and  even  prostra- 
tion, without  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  are  considered  characteristic  of 
the  typhous  state;  as  stupor,  low  delirium,  dry  tongue,  sordes  about  the 
teeth,  a  dark  hue  of  the  surface,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  the  difference  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  blood,  a  special  derangement  of  which,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  gives  rise  to  the  proper  typhous  symptoms. 

The  state  of  the  vital  forces  on  which  these  different  grades  depend  may 
pre-exist,  or  may  be  induced  by  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  fever  itself. 
Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  system  predisposes  to  the  in- 
flammatory condition  of  fever;  whatever  diminishes  these  powers,  to  the 
adynamic  Thus,  vigorous  exercise,  pure  air,  a  cheerful  mind,  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  a  full  diet,  place  the  system  in  a  condition,  partly  through  their 
invigorating  influence  upon  the  solids,  partly  by  the  rich  fibrinous  bright- red 
blood  which  they  produce,  to  assume  the  inflammatory  grade  of  fever,  when 
exposed  to  causes  capable  of  inducing  that  affection.  On  the  contrary,  con- 
finement, impure  air,  mental  dejection,  bad  living,  and  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  long-continued  cold,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  of  other  sedative 
agents,  produce  a  general  deterioration  of  health,  a  languor  in  all  the  vital 
fiinctionB,  and  an  impoverished  or  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  which 
Terr  generally  give  to  fever,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  the  low,  asthenic,  or 
^rphons  character.*    But  it  also  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  the  exciting 

*  Thus,  it  happened  to  the  author  to  attend,  on  one  ooeasion,  in  a  l^rce  etlabliahment 
(the  Inttitntion  for  iht  Deaf  and  Dnmb  in  Piiiladelphia),  when  the  ftimUy  were  upoaed 
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cause  of  the  fever  is  itself  of  a  depressing  Datare,  in  relation  to  some  at  least 
of  the  vital  fanctions,  and  that  a  typhous  condition  of  the  system,  as  well  as 
the  febrile  movement,  results  directly  from  its  operation.  Such,  beyond  all 
donbt|  is  the  case  with  the  poisonous  effluvia  which  cause  the  proper  typhus 
fever,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  with  that  which  produces  scarlatina.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  these  depressing  agents  operate,  in  some  measare,  in 
producing  the  tendency  to  prostration,  by  destroying  the  healthy  character 
of  the  blood.  At  least,  it  is  certain  tiiat  the  blood  is  often  very  moch  de* 
praved  in  low  cases  of  fever,  and  must  contribute  to  the  prostration  by  its 
unfitness  for  supporting  the  vital  actions ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
&r  its  peculiarity  depends  on  the  direct  action  of  Uie  cause,  and  how  far  upon 
the  deranged  actions  of  the  various  organs  which  the  cause  has  pat  into 
movement. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  wish  again  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  that  the  terms  inflamnuUory,  synochous,  and  iyj^otu,  as  applied 
to  fever,  are  merely  expressive  of  different  states  of  this  affection,-  and  not  of 
^tinct  febrile  diseases. 

4.  Belaiion  of  Fever  to  Inflamrnaltion. 

In  fevers  of  every  type  and  every  grade,  inflammation  of  one  or  more  or- 
gans is  very  often  observed,  although,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
^ready  said,  the  author  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessary  connec- 
tion between  fever  and  that  affection;  and  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the 
former  frequently  runs  its  whole  course,  without  any  positive  proof,  or  even 
any  strong  probability,  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  Sometimes,  the  asso- 
ciation of  inflammation  with  fever  is  purely  accidental ;  as,  for  example,  when 
a  febrile  complaint  is  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  cause,  in  persons  pre- 
viously affecteid  with  inflammation ;  or  when  the  latter  affection  is  produced 
by  violence,  or  other  extraneous  cause,  during  the  progress  of  fever.  In  all 
cases  not  purely  accidental,  inflammation  coexisting  with  fever  may  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  towards  it  one  of  these  three  relations.  It  is  either  1.  the 
effect  of  fever,  or  2.  the  direct  result  of  the  same  cause  that  producee  the 
fever,  or  8.  the  cause  of  the  fever. 

1.  That  inflammation  should  result  from  the  febrile  movement  is  nothing 
more  than  might  be  expected  from  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  characters 
of  these  two  disorders.  In  the  universal  derangement  of  the  functions  in 
fever,  many  of  them  being  in  a  state  of  over-excitement  or  irritation;  in  the 
constitution  of  the  blood,  which  is  often  highly  stimulating;  and  in  the  in- 
creased rapidity  of  the  circulation ;.  not  to  mention  the  irregular  distribution 
of  the  nervous  influence ;  we  have  those  very  conditions  which  are  moet 
favourable  to  the  development  of  inflammation.  How  easy  must  it  be,  under 
these  circumstances,  for  the  excitement  in  particular  parts  to  pass  the  bound- 
ary which  separates  mere  irritation  from  inflammatory  action !  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  fevers,  of  considerable  duration,  should  be  very 
frequently  attended  with  inflammation  of  one  or  more  organs,  though,  in  the 
commencement^  wholly  free  from  any  such  complication. 

to  the  effluTia  ariiing  Arom  the  contents  of  %  pnTy  which  had  flowed  into  the  oelUr,  in 
oonseqnence  of  the  rnptnre  of  %  wall  which  had  conflned  them.  Inflammation  of  the 
Imgs  was  at  the  time  preTaleat  in  the  citj,  and  not  lesa  than  thirty  memben  of  the 
lamilj  were  attacked  with  a  fever,  exhibiting  eTidencee  of  bronchial  or  pneumonic  in- 
flammation. The  fact  which  is  particularly  interesting  at  present  is,  that  a  large  pre- 
nprtion  of  these  exhibited  typhous  symptoms;  and  in  tery  few,  if  any,  was  eopiona 
depletion  well  borne.  This  result  was  ascribed  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  ex- 
halations, which  predisposed  the  system  to  the  low  form  of  fsTcr,  even  when  atteeked 
\j  inflammatory  diaeaee. 
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3.  The  caases  which  prodace  the  general  derangement  of  fanetlon  caned 
fiBTer,  may  also  operate  on  particalar  organs,  so  as  to  prodace  inflammation ; 
and  the  two  conditions  may  thus  be  associated  from  the  commencement 
Thus,  coM  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  exciting  the  febrile  movement  withoat 
inflammation,  and  it  is  certainly  capable  of  producing  the  latter  withoat  the 
former.  A  ftiir  inference  is,  that  it  may  prodace  the  two,  in  some  instances, 
conjointly.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  actually  does  so.  At  least,  it 
occasionally  happens,  in  the  phlegmasite,  that  the  fever  and  inflammation 
correspond  so  closely  in  their  time  of  commencement  that  it  is  difficnlt  to 
conceive  Uiat  one  is  the  effect  of  the  other.  The  patient  has  a  chill,  fbbrile. 
reaction  occnrs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  The 
two  probably  depend  apon  the  same  caase.  In  the  exanthematoas  diseases, 
in  which  the  characteristic  eraption  comes  on  at  certain  periods  alter  the 
commencement  of  the  complain^  it  very  probably  results  Arom  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  cause.  So  also  with  the  sorethroat  of  scarlatina,  and  tha 
catarrhal  affection  of  measles,  which,  as  they  are  certdnly  not  the  cause  of  the 
fever,  and,  commencing  almost  simultaneously,  and  sometimes  even  previously, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  its  effects,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  source 
as  the  fever  itself. 

3.  The  fact  that  inflammation  produces  fever  is  so  well  known  as  to  require 
no  comment  in  this  place.  The  fever  attending  wounds,  and  all  the  phleg- 
masisB  are  examples. 

From  all  these  causes  it  happens  that  inflammation  is  an  almost  invariable 
accompaniment  of  protracted  fever;  and  the  association  is  so  frequent  as  to 
have  led  to  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  many  pathologists,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  independent  febrile  movement,  and  that  all  fevers  are  in  feet  in* 
flammations,  the  general  disorder  being  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the 
local  disease.  Upon  this  point  I  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  discossing  the 
different  opinions  upon  the  nature  of  fever.  The  reader  is  already  aware  that 
tlie  opinion  is  not  that  of  the  author. 

6.  Cau8€8  of  Fever, 

It  is  probable  that  any  cause,  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  or  very 
general  impression  on  the  system,  either  of  an  excitant  or  depressing  cha- 
racter, may  give  rise  to  fever.  The  various  organs  of  the  system  are  so  con- 
nected by  sympathy,  or  by  mutual  dependence,  that  they  may  be  all  brought 
into  derangement  by  a  certain  amount  of  disease  in  one,  or  in  any  number  of 
them.  A  slight  affection,  of  small  extent,  is  generally  insufficient  to  rouse 
these  sympathies,  and  therefore  continues  local.  But,  if  the  affection  involve 
several  organs,  even  though  slight  in  degree,  it  may  extend  to  the  whole,  and 
give  rise  to  general  disorder.  Any  cause,  therefore,  capable  of  inducing  irri- 
tation in  any  considerable  number  of  organs,  or  over  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  body,  either  by  a  direct  impression,  or  by  the  reaction  which  follows 
depression,  or  by  the  saper-excitement  in  certain  parts  resulting  from  depres- 
sion in  others,  may  occasion  universal  derangement,  and  consequently  fever. 
It  has  before  been  stated  that  a  slight  disorder  of  the  functions,  vanishing 
almost  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  withoat  leaving  injnrioas  results  behind  it,  can 
scarcely  beiiccounted  disease.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  as  well  as  of  a  part; 
and  a  general  derangement  of  the  system,  in  order  to  constitute  fever,  must 
have  a  certain  duration.  The  cause,  therefore,  to  be  entitled  to  that  name, 
most  not  be  quite  fugitive  in  its  action.  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  all  the  causes  of  irritation  and  depression,  not  quite  local  or  circumscribed 
in  their  influence,  may  prove  causes  of  fever.  (See  Irritation  and  Depression. ) 

When  inflammation  becomes  established,  it  continues  for  a  certain  length. 
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of  iime,  and  rans  its  coarse  iodependently  of  its  oanse.  It  b  the  inflamma- 
tion, therefore,  and  not  the  agent  which  prodaoed  the  inflammation,  that  mast 
be  considered  as  the  caase  of  the  resalting  fever.  In  northern  latitades,  there 
is  certainly  no  caase  so  operative  as  this.  The  fevers  from  inflammation  into* 
bablj  exceed  in  nnmber  those  which  arise  from  all  other  caases  pat  togeUier. 
How  it  is  that  the  organic  derangement  of  an  inflamed  part  is  so  much  more 
provocative  of  fever  than  the  functional  disorder  of  the  same  part,  in  a  state, 
of  irritation,  most  be  explained  chiefly  by  reference  to  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  former  affection,  and  its  consequently  more  powerful  appeal  to  the  sym* 
pathies ;  bat  it  is  probable,  also,  that  the  change  in  the  mass  of  blood,  which 
acquires  an  increased  proportion  of  fibrin  during  inflammation,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  result. 

The  facility  with  which  irritation  or  inflammation  may  produce  fever  depends 
much  upon  the  predisposition  of  the  system.     Sometimes,  a  slight  degree  at 
either  will  give  rise  to  the  febrile  movement ;  in  other  instances,  the  system 
scarcely  seems  to  feel  them  when  extensive  or  intense.     It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  some  conditions  of  system  in  apparent  health  must  be  fjavourable* 
and  others  anfiivourable  to  fever.     In  what  these  conditions  consist  is  not  well 
understood.     They  probably  sometimes  depend  upon  an  unknown  state  of  the 
nervoos  system,  rendering  the  sympathies  more  or  less  active  than  usual; 
sometimes  on  Uie  condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  in  one  case  be-  more 
stimulant,  and  in  the  other  less  so  than  in  perfect  health.    It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  retention  of  various  recrementitious  substances  in  the  blood  may 
give  to  that  fluid  an  irritating  character,  which  may  greatly  favour  the  infla- 
enoe  of  some  additional  irritation,  thus  constituting  a  strong  predisposition  to 
fever ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  an  accumulation  of  unhealthy  matters 
in  the  blood-vessels  may  of  itself  produce  fever.    But  all  this  is  more  or  less 
conjectural.     We  are  in  want  of  facts  upon  which  to  found  a  demonstration. 
There  is,  however,  one  well-ascertained  condition,  which  frequently  serves  as 
the  predisposition  to  febrile  attacks.     An  irritation  or  inflammation  is  occa- 
sionally quite  latent,  insufficient  to  involve  the  system,  and  scarcely  even 
attracting  the  serious  attention  of  the  patient     It  may  be  slight  in  degree,  or 
so  chronic  that  the  system  has  gradually  become  accustomed  to  its  presence, 
and  ceased  to  feel  it.     In  this  condition,  for  example,  may  be  the  stomach  in 
intemperate  persons,  the  liver  in  those  exposed  to  great  and  continued  heat» 
and  the  brain  in  those  much  agitated  by  perplexing  or  exciting  thoughts.     A 
slight  additional  cause  is  now  sufficient  to  awaken  fever ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  cases  of  this  affection,  the  origin  of  which  appears  obscure, 
might  be  traced,  if  accurately  exfimined,  to  this  source. 

In  relation  to  fevers  arising  from,  obvious  sources  of  irritation,  direct  or  in- 
direct, or  from  inflammation,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  they  in  general 
continue  only  during  the  influence  of  their  cause,  or  quickly  subside  when  the 
cause  has  ceased  to  act.  In  some  instances,  it  is  possible  that  a  fever,  pro- 
duced and  long  sustained  by  irritation,  may  continue  a  certain  length  of  time, 
through  the  influence  of  habit,  after  the  original  cause  has  disappeared ;  bat 
the  general  rule  is  as  above  stated.  Thus,  a  fever  resulting  from  the  reaction 
after  exposure,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  cold,  subsides  very  quickly, 
unless  sustained  by  inflammation  simultaneously  produced ;  and  the  constita- 
tional  symptoms  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  gastritis,  &c.  disappear  when  the 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  lungs,  and  stomach  respectively  is  subdued.  It  it 
probable  that  what  is  called  ephemeral  fever  thus  has  its  origin  in  some  tran- 
sitory irritation. 

But  there  are  numerous  fevers,  which,  when  once  produced,  run  a  certain 
course  often  much  protracted,  and  altogether  independent  of  any  renewed  ap- 
plication of  the  cause.    Whether  the  cause,  in  these  cases,  sets  a  certain  con- 
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GAtenatioo  of  morbid  actioDS  into  motion,  which  mast  go  on  like  those  of 
the  clock  or  watch  till  they  have  run  down ;  or  whether  the  morbific  agent  is 
absorbed,  and  continues  to  exercise  its  injnrions  inflnence  nntil  finally  elimi* 
nated  by  the  efforts  of  the  system;  or  whether  this  same  agent  has  the 
power,  either  of  assimilating,  in  some  degree,  to  its  own  natnre,  by  a  sort 
of  chemical  action,  the  blood  with  which  it  circulates,  or  of  so  affecting  the 
golids  as  to  enable  them  to  produce,  out  of  the  materials  upon  which  they 
act,  a  similar  substance,  capable  of  continuing  the  primary  impression  until 
the  system  has  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  new  influence,  as  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  the  contagious  fevers ;  all  these  are  questions 
which  have  been  much  agitated,  but  never  satisfactorily  solved.  The  causes. 
of  such  fevers  may  all  be  itirranged,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  under  the  heads 
of  miasmcUa,  corUagion,  and  epidemic  influence.  Our  knowledge  in  relation 
to  the  true  nature  of  these  causes  is  exceedingly  vague  and  uncertain,  and 
the  real  agents  have  never  been  isolated ;  but  their  origin,  their  modes  of 
action,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  them  have  been  industriously  investigated, 
and  are  to  a  certain  extent  known.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  them 
particularly,  in  the  chapter  upon  the  general  causes  of  disease,  it  is  unneces* 
aary  to  dwell  upon  them  here. 

6.  Theories  of  Fever. 

Upon  a  subject  so  important  as  fever,  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  writers,  on  medicine,  in  all  ages,  it  is  deemed  proper,  even  in  an 
elementary  work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  most  prominent 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  relation  to  it,  especially  as  in  these 
opinions  are  involved,  for  the  most  part,  the  general  medical  doctrines  of  the 
times  when  they  prevailed. 

Humoral  Pathology, — ^The  first  hypothesis  broached  in  relation  to  fever, 
and  that  which  continued  longest  to  command  the  faith  of  the  medical  world, 
ascribed  it  to  a  disordered  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Hippocrates 
considered  increased  heat  to  be  the  essence  of  fever,  and  its  proximate  cause, 
to  be  a  superabundance  of  the  bile,  the  black  bile  (atrabilis),  the  phlegm,  or 
the  blood.  Galen  had  the  same  notion  in  relation  to  heat,  and,  carefully  dis- 
tinguishing the  phlegmasiffi  or  inflammations  from  fevers  properly  so  called, 
referred  the  latter  to  an  alteration  or  putridity  of  the  fluids ;  the  varieties 
being  produced  severally  by  the  bile,  the  black  bile,  the  phlegm,  and  the 
blood.  The  idea  also  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  ancients,  that 
the  commotion  in  the  system  had  the  object  of  expelling  the  superabundant 
or  morbid  humours,  or  of  rendering  them  harmless.  There  were,  of  course, 
differences  of  opinion  among  ancient  authors ;  and  Celsus  seems  to  have  been 
not  far  from  the  truth,  in  treating  of  fever  simply  as  a  disease  of  the  whole 
body.  The  Greek  writers  were  followed  by  the  Arabians ;  and,  upon  the 
revival  of  learning,  were  naturally  the  fountain  from  which  the  physicians  of 
Europe  drew  their  opinions. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  induced  some  modification  in 
tiiese  opinions,  without  essentially  changing  them.  It  was  now  understood 
that  the  bile  and  phlegm  were  merely  secretions  from  the  blood ;  and  this 
fluid  came  to  be  considered  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive,  source  of  mischief. 
Not  only  in  the  case  of  fevers,  but  of  all  other  diseases,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  blood  becomes  contaminated  or  depraved,  either  by  the  reception  of  nox- 
ious substances  from  without,  or  in  consequence  of  changes  going  on  within 
the  body ;  that  the  system  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  these  impurities  either 
to  direct  efforts  for  their  expulsion,  or  to  a  course  of  elaborative  action,  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  expulsion ;  and  that^  in  the  language  of  Sydenham, "  a  disease  ia 
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DO  more  than  a  yigoroiiB  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  morbific  matter,  and 
thas  recover  the  patient '^  This  is  the  sum  and  anbetance  of  the  humoral 
pathology.  According  to  this  view,  fever  is  only  a  violent  effort  of  the  system 
to  rid  itself  of  noxious  matter;  and  the  sweats,  bilious  discharges,  turbid, 
urine,  suppurations,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  so  often  attend  fever,  an 
merely  different  means  by  which  this  matter  is  expelled.  As  to  the  nature  of 
the  morbific  matter,  and  its  mode  of  production,  there  was  much  diffSerenceof. 
opinion.  Ghemical  discovery  was  naturally  brought  to  the  aid  of  pathology^ 
and  the  notions  of  an  acid,  alkaline,  or  earthy  contamination,  of  the  conteal 
between  acid  and  alkali,  and  of  fermentation,  were  prominent  among  the 
almost  infinite  multitude  of  speculations.  The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  m 
certain  concoction,  by  which  the  morbific  matter  was  to  be  prepared  for  ex- 
pulsion, was  perhaps  the  most  practically  injurious  of  these  theoretical  no* 
tions ;  as  it  led  to  the  practice,  under  the  idea  that  the  febrile  movement  was 
necessary  to  the  concocting  process,  of  employing  means  rather  to  inereaar 
than  to  moderate  that  movement  Hence  the  hot  drinks  and  close  confine- 
ment, which  were  at  one  time  so  much  used,  and  so  fatal,  in  the  treatment  of 
smallpox  and  other  febrile  diseases. 

Among  the  modifications  of  opinion  connected  with  the  humoral  origin  of 
fever  were  those  of  Boerhaave  and  Stabl.  The  former,  while  he  admitted 
the  influence  of  chemical  changes  in  the  fluids,  ascribed  fever  not  so  much 
to  contamination  of  the  blood  as  to  its  greater  thickness  or  viscidity,  which 
caused  it  to  stagnate  in  the  extreme  vessels,  and  thus  brought  on  the  cold 
stage  of  fevers,  followed  by  all  its  train  of  excessive  action.  Stahl,  cod- 
ceiving  that  fever  consisted  in  a  plethoric  or  depraved  condition  of  the  fluids, 
imagined  the  existence  of  a  superintending  rational  principle,  called  variously 
autocrateia,  amma  medica,  and  ins  medicatrix  naturu,  which,  in  this  as  in 
all  other  diseases,  watched  over  and  directed  the  movements  of  the  system^ 
with  a  view  to  its  preservation;  so  that  fever,  instead  of  being  a  morbid 
condition,  was  in  fact  a  series  of  actions,  under  the  guidance  of  this  prin* 
dple,  for  the  removal  of  the  real  cause  of  offence.  This  theory  led  to 
expectant  practice,  which  contented  itself  with  observing  the  efforts  of 
ture,  and  taking  care  that  nothing  interfered  with  her  objects.  The  theoriea 
both  of  Stahl  and  Boerhaave  had  a  wide  prevalence  in  the  schools  of  Europe, 
and  made  an  impression  on  professional  opinion  which  has  scarcely  yet  dis- 
appeared. 

Nervou8  Theories, — All  the  opinions  hitherto  mentioned  were  upon  the 
basis  of  the  humoral  pathology.  This  remained  undisputed  till  the  times  of 
Hoffmann  and  Gullen.  To  the  former  belongs  the  credit  of  first  leading  the 
attention  from  the  fluids  to  the  solid  structure,  as  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Hoffmann  sought,  in  the  nervous  system,  the  source  of  the  mischief;  and  it 
is  wonderful,  considering  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  idea  did 
not  sooner  occur  to  theorists.  He  believed  the  first  step,  in  the  establiab*- 
ment  of  fever,  to  be  spasm  of  the  capillaries ;  and  the  heat  of  skin  and 
arterial  excitement  which  follow,  he  considered  as  the  mere  reaction  of  the 
lystem,  necessary  to  overcome  this  spasm.  It  was  CuUen,  however,  who 
gave  consistence  and  popularity  to  the  new  opinions,  and  completely  over- 
turned the  old  doctrines  of  humoralism  in  the  estimation  of  the  professioo. 
The  hypothesis  of  that  celebrated  teacher  was,  that,  under  the  influence  of 
some  sedative  agency  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  energy  of  the  brain  is 
diminished,  and  all  the  functions  consequently  debilitated,  especially  thoee 
of  the  extreme  vessels;  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy,  and, 
probably,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturse,  a  spas- 
modic state  of  the  extreme  vessels  occurs  in  connection  with  the  cold  stage; 
that  by  this  a  degree  of  irritation  is  extended  to  the  heart  and  large  arterieSi 
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in  which  increased  action  is  indnced,  constituting  the  hot  stage ;  and  that 
finally,  through  this  excitement,  energy  is  restored  to  the  brain,  and  extended 
to  the  extreme  Tcssels,  thus  overcoming  the  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  and 
allowing  the  excretion  of  sweat  to  take  place,  together  with  other  evidences 
of  relaxation.  Cullen  denied  that  any  pre-existing  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  was  the  cause  of  fever,  though  he  admitted  that  a  change  of  the  fluids 
occurred  during  the  course  of  the  affection,  and  as  one  of  its  effects ;  an 
opinion  which  had  been  previously  advanced  by  Baglivi. 

Though  the  explanation  of  Gullen  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  old  humor- 
alism,  it  is  obviously  altogeUier  hypothetical,  and  in  some  of  its  parts  contra- 
dictory to  facts.  The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  fever  is,  probably,  in 
general,  as  he  maintains,  a  state  of  depression,  exhibiting  evidences  of  a  seda-- 
Uve  influence  upon  the  nervous  system ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  theory  is  pure 
assamption.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  fanciful  notion  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
nature,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  existence  of  spasm  of  the  extreme 
vessels.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold  stage,  they  are  in  a  state  of  contraction 
firom  their  inability  to  receive  and  circulate  the  blood,  and  in  the  hot  stage, 
though  the  secretory  pores  appear  to  be  closed,  the  vessels  themselves  are 
dilated,  as  is  obvious  from  the  Ailness  and  redness  of  the  surface.  There  is 
DO  proof  that  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  even  admitting  its  existence,  is  the 
cause  of  the  febrile  reaction  of  the  heart  and  larger  vessels;  nor  that  this 
reaction  produces  relaxation  of  the  capillaries.  It  is  not  even  true  that 
^mptoms  of  depression  uniformly  usher  la  the  febrile  movement,  nor  that 
the  cold  stage  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  all  that  follows.  Fever  some-* 
times  begins  without  obvious  depression,  and  without  chill;  the  system  being 
at  once  introduced  into  the  state  of  arterial  excitement.  A  general  theory 
cannot  be  true  which  does  not  embrace  all  the  particular  cases. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  theory  of  Brown,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Cullen,  who  considered  fever,  as  all  other  diseases,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  effect  of  excessive  or  deficient  excitement,  the  former  oonstituting  a  state' 
of  indirect,  the  latter  of  direct  debility,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice,  in  a  few 
words,  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Darwin,  which,  embracing  the  two  prominent 
principles  of  Dr.  Brown,  superadds  a  third  equally  essential,  and  explains, 
with  much  plausibility,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  fever.  In  the  following 
explanation,  I  shall  avoid  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  em- 
ploy terms  with  the  signification  of  which  the  reader  is  already  familiar.  The 
principles  alluded  to  are,  1.  that  all  excitement  of  the  organs  is  followed  by  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  their  power,  or  exhaustion ;  2.  that  rest,  or  ab- 
straction of  the  usual  stimuli,  renders  the  organs  more  susceptible  to  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  the  stimuli ;  and,  3.  that  the  functions  of  different  organs 
are  so  associated,  that  an  increase  or  diminution  in  one  is  followed  either  by 
a  similar  change  in  another,  by  what  Dr.  Darwin  calls  direct  sympathy,  or 
by  a  reverse  change,  the  increase  of  one  being  followed  by  a  diminution,  and 
the  diminution  by  an  increase  of  another,  by  what  he  denominates  reverse 
sympathy.  These  principles  are,  in  the  main,  correct,  and  are  very  exten- 
sively applicable  in  the  explanation  of  morbid  phenomena.  If  the  first  pro- 
position be  modified  by  the  substitution  of  over-excitement  for  excitement 
limply,  and  if,  in  the  third,  the  effect  which  he  considers  as  resulting  from 
reverse  sympathy,  be  ascribed  to  revulsion,  or  to  mere  dependence  of  func- 
tion, as  when  excitement  in  one  organ  embarrasses  its  operations,  and  thus 
impedes  the  action  of  some  dependent  organ,  the  principles  stated  will  cor« 
respond  with  those  which  have  been  already  inculcated  in  this  work,  and  for 
the  development  of  which  much  is  due  to  the  authors  mentioned.  To  apply* 
the  principles — in  the  cold  stage,  there  is  an  abstraction  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  ordinary  stimulus,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  susceptibility  in 
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eertaio  parts  of  the  system,  so  that,  upon  the  reapplication  of  the  stimoliiay 
those  parts  are  excited  into  excessive  action,  which,  combined  with  the 
Tarioos  derangements  that  take  place  throagh  the  inflaence  of  the  sympaf- 
thies,  constitutes  fever;  and  this  is  complicated  by  the  results  depending  oft 
the  various  nature  and  application  of  the  morbid  cause,  whether  it  consiati 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  healthy  stimuli,  in  which  case  the  debility  is  direct, 
or  upon  the  application  of  stimuli  in  excess,  in  which  case  there  is  indirect 
debility,  and  whether  the  morbid  impression  is  made  especially  upon  one 
organ,  as  the  stomach,  upon  another,  as  the  brain,  or  upon  several  simulta- 
neously. Now,  if,  in' addition  to  the  above  principles,  we  admit  the  poal* 
tively  depressing  influence  of  certain  morbid  agents,  and  the  reactions  which 
follow  their  application,  which  is  but  an  extension  of  the  second  principle 
above  mentioned,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  explaining  a  great  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  febrile  diseases ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  aie 
difficulties  which  remain  unsolved  by  this  hypothesis. 

Theories  of  Local  Origin. — Hitherto,  all  writers  had  recognised  the  ex- 
istence of  fever  as  a  general  disease,  independent  of  any  local  lesion ;  while 
it  was  also  admitted  to  arise  frequently  from  inflammation  of  particular  parts 
of  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  it  was  called  idiopathic  or  essential,  in  the 
latter,  symptomatic.  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  century  to  dispute  this 
position.  It  is  true  that  Pinel  considered  each  variety  of  fever  to  be  con- 
nected  essentially  with  some  local  disorder,  as  bilious  fever  with  disease  of 
the  digestive  organs,  nervous  fever  with  disease  of  the  brain,  &c.;  bat  he 
did  not  deny  the  essential  nature  of  the  fever  itself.  Clutterbuck,  who  pub> 
lished,  in  1807,  his  *^ Inquiry  into  the  "Seat  and  Nature  of  Fever,^^  was  pro* 
bably  the  first  author  who  distinctly  denied  the  existence  of  idiopathic 
or  essential  fevers,  and  asserted  the  uniform  dependence  of  all  fevers  apoB 
local  inflammation.  Those  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  idiopathic 
he  maintained  to  be  nothing  more  than  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and 
cordingly  proposed  for  them  the  name  of  encephalitis.  He  supported 
hypothesis  by  the  arguments,  that  the  brain  is  always  affected  in  these  fevers, 
as  proved  by  the  symptoms,  and  the  appearances  frequently  presented  after 
death,  and  that  the  affection  is  identical  in  its  phenomena,  its  mode  of  carCv 
and  the  structural  lesions  it  leaves  behind,  with  palpable  and  acknowledged 
phrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  views,  boweTcr, 
made  little  impression,  and  scarcely  indeed  attracted  general  attention,  until 
brought  forward  in  contradiction  to  the  claims  of  a  more  celebrated  author 
to  originality  in  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  idiopathic  or  essential  fevers.* 

Perhaps  no  individual,  since  the  days  of  Cullen,  has  produced  a  greater 
impression  on  medical  sentiment,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  no  one  al 
any  time  has  exercised  a  greater  influence,  in  his  own  particular  country,  over 
the  opinions,  the  practice,  and  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  than  Broussais. 
It  is  true  that  his  theory  of  disease  in  general,  and  of  fever  in  particular,  is 
at  present  admitted  in  its  full  extent  by  very  few ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  very  much  modified  previous  opinion,  that  he  awakened  a  new  spirit^ 
and  led  the  way  in  a  new  line  of  investigation,  that  he  almost  revolutionised 
the  formerly  inefficient  therapeutics  of  his  country,  and  has  been  in  th< 


*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  thin  work,  I  haye  seen  a  statement  by 
Professor  Giacomini,  in  a  biographical  notice  of  Tommasini  of  Parma,  to  the  effect,  thai 
this  celebratdd  Italian  physician,  in  a  work  on  fever  published  in  1805,  put  forth  tbs 
doctrine  of  the  essential  dependence  of  feyer  upon  inflammation,  thus  preceding  both 
Clutterbuck  and  Broussais.  **  Tommasini,"  says  his  biographer,  **placed  the  seat  «f 
foyer,  according  to  the  symptoms,  in  phlogosis  of  this  or  that  yisous,  and  frequeollj 
eyen  in  a  diffuse  phlogosis  of  the  entire  sanguiferous  system."  (Medico- Chirurg.  JU9.$ 
N,  S.f  yi.  278.) — Note  to  the  tecond  edition. 
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Tftrioas  wajrs  of  incalculable  eerrice  to  medicine.  It  was,  I  be1leTe»  in  1816, 
that  Broaasais  aonounced  his  doctrine  of  feyer.  He  agreed  with  Clatterback 
in  denying  wholly  the  existence  of  essential  fever,  bat  differed  from  him  in 
ascribing  all  those  fevers,  previously  denominated  idiopathic,  to  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  that  conjointly  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  In  other  words,  these  fevers,  according  to  Broussais,  are  gaS' 
Uriiis  or  gastra-enterUxB.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  considered  every  case 
of  disease  correspondent  with  our  notion  of  fever,  whether  among  those  for- 
merly classed  as  idiopathic,  or  among  the  symptomatic,  to  be,  if  not  gastro- 
enteritis, at  least  complicated  with  that  affection.  Of  traumatic  fever  he 
expressly  states  that  it  is  gastro-enteritis,  excited  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
wonnd,  the  irritation  being  transmitted  from  the  wound  to  the  brain,  and 
thence  reflected  to  the  gastro- intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Fever,  in  the 
abstract,  he  defines  to  be  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  increased  heat  of 
skin,  producing  painAil  sensation.  These  are  only  constituent  parts,  and  not 
the  whole  of  what  we  mean  by  the  term  fever;  but  the  observations  which 
follow,  if  applicable  to  a  part  of  the  affection,  are  still  more  so  to  the  whole. 
Inflammation  of  a  part,  he  observes,  when  it  extends  beyond  its  primary 
feat,  sends  irritation  to  the  brain,  which  reflects  it  to  all  the  organs  with 
which  it  is  in  communication,  and  consequently  to  the  heart.  When  the 
inritation  thus  transmitted  is  sufficiently  violent  to  produce  fever,  it  is  a 
grade  of  inflammation.  But,  when  inflammation  is  sufficiently  intense  to 
|m>dace  excitement  of  the  heart,  it  is  also  sufficiently  so  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  stomach ;  consequently  the  stomach  is  inflamed  in  every  ease  of  fever. 
Ifi  therefore,  gastritis  be  not  at  the  basis  of  every  symptomatic  fever,  it  is  at 
least  a  uniform  attendant 

Another  of  the  theories  which  maintain  the  local  origin  of  fever  is  that  of 
Bouiliand,  who  considers  the  affection  as  symptomatic  of  irritation  or  general 
inflammation  of  the  circulatory  system,  and  peculiar  forms  of  it  as  arising 
from  its  complication  with  inflammation  of  other  structures,  as  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  cerebro- spinal  system,  with  alteration  of  the  blood,  &c. 

Others  again,  of  this  school,  content  themselves  with  ascribing  fever  to. 
local  inflammation,  without  attempting  to  confine  the  inflammation  essentially 
to  any  particular  organ. 

Eclectic  Theories, — The  impression  produced  on  general  medical  senti- 
ment by  the  zeal  of  Broussais  and  his  disciples  gradually  faded ;  and  there 
are  at  present  few  pathologists  who  consider  fever  in  all  cases  symptomatic 
of  inflammation.  Since  his  time,  there  has  been  no  doctrine  of  fever  which 
ean  be  said  to  have  had  a  general  prevalence.  Each  individual  has  the 
grounds  before  him,  and  judges  for  himself;  and  probably  most  persons,  see- 
ing a  little  truth  and  some  error  in  every  exclusive  hypothesis,  have  selected 
a  portion  from  each,  and  formed  a  sort  of  composite  opinion,  of  which  even 
the  old  Gothic  doctrine  of  the  humoral  pathologists  constitutes  a  part.  In- 
deed, a  disposition  to  return  to  the  fluids,  as  the  main  source  of  at  least  idio- 
pathic fever,  has  of  late  been  strongly  evinced.  Many  now  believe  that  the 
miasmatic,  epidemic,  and  contagious  causes  of  fever  act  mainly  upon  the 
blood,  and  that  the  morbid  phenomena  are  due  to  the  unhealthy  influence 
npon  the  system  of  that  fluid  in  its  altered  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  blood  is  often  greatly  altered  in  fever  arising  from  the  causes  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  many  instances,  this  alteration  is  primary 
and  the  direct  cause  of  other  changes ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge on  this  point,  the  assumption  that  all  fevers,  or  even  the  particular  fevers 
referred  to,  are  dependent  exclusively  on  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  is  not, 
I  think,  warrantable.  Yery  often,  when  examined  in  the  early  stages  of  fever, 
that  fluid  presents  no  appreciable  change;  and,  even  when  its  alteration 
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has  preceded  an  open  attack  of  fever,  it  is  possible  that  the  resnlt  nmj 
have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  morbid  impressions  already  made  npon 
the  solids. 

7.  Nature  of  Fever. 

That  fever  is  a  general  disease,  affecting  all  the  functions,  must  be  obvious 
to  those  who  observe  the  phenomena  which  it  presents.  This  is  tme,  whether 
we  consider  the  functions  of  associated  parts,  as  of  the  apparatuses  or  sjs- 
tems  which  compose  the  general  system,  or  those  of  particular  orgrans.  The' 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  varloas 
disordered  sensations,  the  altered  sensibility  and  muscular  weakness,  the 
mental  debility  or  confusion,  with  many  other  occasional  or  constant  pheno- 
mena, evince,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  derangement  of  the  nervovf 
system.  The  loss  of  appetite,  loathing  of  food,  diarrhoea  or  constipatioBi 
nausea,  vomiting,  &c.,  no  less  plainly  indicate  disordered  digestion.  That 
the  circulatory  function,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  of  absorptioBi 
are  deranged,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  The  hurried  or  anxious  breath* 
ing,  and  the  often  deficient  arterialization  of  the  blood,  prove  that  respfan^ 
tion  participates  in  the  general  disorder.  Secretion  is  universally  affected, 
being  generally  deficient,  sometimes  too  copious,  and  often  quite  deranged. 
That  the  nutritive  function  is  almost  suspended  is  proved  by  the  lengto  of 
time  during  which  life  is  often  sustained  in  fevers  without  food.  The  calo- 
rific function  is  almost  invariably  more  active  than  in  health,  in  fully  devel- 
oped fever.  If  each  of  the  organs  be  taken  in  like  manner  successively,  tiiey 
will  be  found,  without  exception,  to  be  more  or  less  disordered.  We  are  Jna* 
tified,  therefore,  in  considering  fever  as  a  disease  of  the  whole  system. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  this  disease  exist  of  itself,  or  is  it  necessa- 
rily connected  with  and  dependent  upon  some  local  lesion ;  in  other  words, 
can  it  be  essential  or  idiopathic ,  or  is  it  always  and  necwsmlj  symptomaOet 
I  believe  that  general  opinion  is  correct  in  considering  it  sometimes  as  one^ 
and  sometimes  as  the  other.  The  advocates  of  the  exclusive  local  depend- 
epce  of  fever  have  thrown  away  much  eloquence  in  combating  a  ohimerii 
which  they  denominate  ontology,  as  if  tlieir  opponents  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  something  distinct  and  independent  of  the  system,  under  the  name 
of  fever.  All  that  is  maintained  by  the  essentialists  is,  that  in  fever  all  tli* 
fhnctions  are  disordered,  without  any  necessary  dependence  upon  disease  In 
one  particular  part. 

In  maintaining  the  existence  of  essential  fever,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup* 
port  the  notion  of  universality  in  the  action  of  its  cause.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.  The  probability  is,  that  some  causes  act  locally  on  one 
organ  exclusively,  others  act  generally  on  several  organs,  some  universally  on 
all.  But,  when  an  essential  fever  arises  from  a  cause  acting  upon  a  par- 
ticular part,  the  first  impression,  after  setting  the  febrile  movement  a  going, 
is  no  longer  absolutely  necessary  to  it,  and  may  cease  altogether.  Otherwiao 
the  fever  would  be  symptomatic  of  the  local  affection. 

I  propose  in  this  place  to  offer  some  arguments  in  proof  of  the  occasional 
independent  existence,  or  idiopathic  nature  of  fever.  They  who  maintain  tk 
contrary  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  the  humoral  pathologists,  ascribe  fever 
to  local  inflammation  exclusively.  The  arguments  will,  therefore,  be  directed 
especially  to  that  point. 

I.  Fever  often  occurs  without  exhibiting  any  certain,  or  even  probaUe 
evidence  of,  inflammation  of  any  one  organ,  either  at  its  origin  or  during  its 
course.  There  is  always  derangement  of  function ;  but  this  is  not  necessa- 
rily connected  with  inflammation.     Pain  is  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  and 
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when  present^  especiallj  ia  the  earlj  stagesy^s  often  obviously  of  the  nen« 
ralgic  character.  The  most  accurate  examination  fails  to  discorer  the  usual 
physical  signs  of  inflammation.  It  is  true  that,  in  fatal  cases,  dissection 
generally  reyeals  appearances  which  could  only  have  resalted  from  this  cause. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  febrile  movement  has  a  strong  tend- 
micy  to  generate  inflammation,  and,  though  it  may  be  entirely  free  from  this 
complication  at  the  commencement,  will  very  frequently  induce  it,  if  suffi- 
ciently protracted  and  severe  to  destroy  life.  Indeed,  fever  proves  fatal,  in 
very  many  oases,  throngh  the  instrumentality  of  the  inflammation  which  it 
exoites.  So  far,  therefore,  are  these  appearances  from  proving  the  fever  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  inflammation,  that  it  would  be  surprising  were 
they  absent  in  protracted  and  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  though  free  from 
inflammation  at  the  commencement  The  onset  of  the  inflammation,  when 
it  takes  place,  is  generally  sufficiently  striking  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
physician.  But  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  this  affection  are  not  always 
present,  and,  when  they  exist,  are  often  in  a  degree,  which  evinces  that  it 
could  have  been  the  cause  neither  of  the  fever,  nor  of  the  fatal  issue.  In  the 
absence,  therefore,  of  proofs  of  inflammation,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  its 
essentiaJ  existence ;  and  the  disease  should  be  taken  for  what  it  seems,  namelyi 
mere  functional  disorder. 

2.  If  fever  always  originated  from  local  inflammation,  there  should  be,  in 
those  varieties  deemed  idiopathic,  as  there  is  in  the  proper  phlegmasisB,  some 
pain  or  other  indication  of  the  local  disorder  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fever.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  in 
bvers  universally  considered  as  symptomatic ;  but  it  is  so  as  a  general  rule ; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule  also,  evidences  of  inflammation  should  pre- 
cede other  fevers,  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  phlegmasisB.  But  this  does 
not  happen.  In  the  great  migority  of  cases  of  fever,  usually  called  essential, 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  whatever  of  antecedent  inflammation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  preliminary  symptoms  are  rather  those  of  depression,  and  indi- 
cate disorder  in  the  nervous  more  than  in  the  circulatory  system. 

8.  When  fever  arises  from  inflammation,  we  expect  it  to  be  proportionate, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  violence  of  its  cause.  We  do  not  look  for  a  very 
violent  fever  from  a  very  slight  inflammation.  Now  we  often  have  fevers 
consisting  of  a  single  short  paroxysm,  or  of  recurring  paroxysms,  with  perfect 
intermissions;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  febrile  movement  is  frequently  of  the 
very  highest  grade.  If  the  fever  depended  on  inflammation,  this  also  should 
be  severe ;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion,  sufficient  to  produce  intense  fever,  continuing  only  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Severe  inflammation  usually  requires  some  time  for  its  development, 
some  time  for  its  increase,  and  some  time  for  its  decline.  It  seems  evident 
that  an  inflammation,  capable  of  producing  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent, 
must  be  of  so  high  a  grade  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  doubt  of  its  existence;  and 
yet,  never  till  the  present  century  did  it  occur  to  the  most  observing  physi- 
eiaos,  that  inflammation  is  an  invariable  attendant  upon  this  disease.  If  in- 
flammation is  the  cause  of  intermittents,  it  must  be  internal ;  why  does  not 
external  inflammation,  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses,  occasionally  pursue 
the  same  course,  and  give  rise  also  to  intermittent  fever  7  The  want  of  such 
cases  of  external  origin  may  justify  the  suspicion,  that  those  persons  may  be 
mistaken  who  conjecture  the  existence  of  internal  inflammation  in  intermit- 
tents; and  if  it  is  not  the  cause  of  this  form  of  fever,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  has  been  an  equal  mistake  in  ascribing  other  forms,  hitherto 
regarded  as  idiopathic,  to  the  same  cause.  ' 

If  the  general  truth  be  established,  that  fevers  may  exist  independently  of 
inflammation,  those  theories  fall  of  course  which  ascribe  them  invariably  to 
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inflammation  of  some  particaMr  organ.  Still»  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
offer  a  few  observations  npon  the  most  prominent  theories  of  this  kind  pve» 
seoted  to  the  pablic.  Clatterbaek,  it  has  already  been  stated,  seated  all  the 
fevers,  nsnally  called  idiopathic,  in  the  brain.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  his 
theory  is,  that,  thoagh  perhaps  in  all  cases  of  fever  there  is  more  or  less 
nervoQS  disorder,  yet  often  no  symptoms  exist  which  wonld  call  attention 
particularly  to  the  brain,  and  very  often  dissection  discovers  no  satisfaetoiy 
evidence  of  inflammation  in  that  organ,  or  its  appendages.  But  the  doctrine 
of  Broussais  is  more  plausible,  and  obtained  much  wider  currency.  I  shallf 
therefore,  present  somewhat  more  at  large  the  considerations  opposed  to  it 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  Broussais'  theory  regards  fever  as  gastritis,  or 
gastro-enteritis ;  the  intestines,  according  to  that  author,  always  exhibiUng 
marks  of  inflammation,  wl^en  the  stomach  is  found  to  have  been  inflamed  in 
fatal  cases  of  fever. 

I  admit  fully  that  the  stomach  is  always  disordered  in  fever.  Evidence 
of  this  fact  has  already  been  presented.  That  the  same  organ  is  often  in- 
flamed is  equally  beyond  doubt  The  burning  sensation,  the  uneasiness  or 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  the  tenderness  upon  pressure,  the  frequent  nausea 
and  vomiting,  as  well  as  the  appearances  after  death,  are  sufficient  proofs  of 
this  fact.  But  pain,  tenderness,  and  nausea  are  not  nnfrequently  wanting; 
and  dissection  does  not  always  reveal  marks  of  inflammation.  Even  when 
supposed  signs  of  inflammation  have  been  discovered  after  death,  they  are 
often  in  fact  not  at  all  to  be  relied  on ;  as  redness,  both  in  patches  and  to 
arborescent  ramifications,  is  not  nnfrequently  presented  by  stomachs  per- 
fectly healthy,  in  persons,  for  example,  who  have  died  by  violence.  The  laU 
Dr.  Parrish  found  the  same  appearance  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of 
hogs,  which  had  been  bled  to  death  at  the  shambles ;  and  the  most  experi* 
enced  pathologists  say  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discriminals 
between  this  merely  physical  phenomenon,  and  the  redness  of  inflammation, 
unless  some  other  marks  of  this  diseased  condition  be  presented.  Thus,  then, 
it  appears  that  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  found,  in  cases  of  death  from 
fever,  without  any  signs  of  inflammation,  and  that  often  when  these  signs 
apparently  exist,  they  are  in  fact  delusive.  But  the  advocates  for  the  gastric 
theory  maintain  that  inflammation  may  have  existed  without  leaving  a  trace 
discoverable  upon  post-mortem  examination ;  and  they  appeal  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  redness  after  death,  in  cases  of  superficial  inflammation  of 
the  skin.  It  is,  however,  utterly  impossible,  from  the  very,  nature  of  the  in- 
flammatory process,  that  this  should  exist  with  sufficient  violence,  or  of  snf-« 
ficient  duration  to  occasion  death,  without  leaving  some  marks,  either  of  con- 
gestion, exudation,  softening,  or  other  organic  change,  discoverable  by  dose 
inspection.  Even  in  the  skin,  unless  exceedingly  slight  or  transient,  it  pro- 
duces some  derangement  of  structure  evident  after  death.  Those  cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic,  in  which  the  stomach  retains  its  healthy  colour  after 
death,  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that,  even  after  fatal  in- 
flammation, the  redness  may  entirely  disappear.  But  these  cases  are  mofs 
reasonably  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  deadly  influence  of  the 
poison  upon  the  nervous  system  has  destroyed  life  so  speedily,  that  there  was 
no  time  for  the  establishment  of  inflammation ;  just  as  the  poisonous  eaose 
of  fever  occasionally  proves  fatal  by  its  first  depressing  influence,  before 
reaction  can  take  place.  The  inference,  therefore,  from  the  occasional  per- 
fectly healthy  appearance  of  the  stomach  after  death,  that  it  was  not  inflamed 
during  life,  remains  unaffected;  and,  if  inflammation  can  be  shown  to  be  ab- 
sent in  It  single  case,  the  theory  is  disproved. 

But  what  are  the  evidences,  independent  of  those  offered  by  dissection, 
which  are  relied  on  to  prove  the  invariable  presence  of  gastritis?  The  sen* 
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■ation  of  heat,  the  intense  thirst,  the  relief  afforded  bj  cold  drinks,  and  the 
distaste  for  hot  and  stimulating  drinks,  and  for  all  kinds  of  food,  have  been 
mentioned.  It  is  trae  that  these  symptoms  are  very  generally  present;  bat 
have  we  not  also  a  hot  skin,  and  are  not  cool  liquids  as  agreeable  to, the 
•orface  as  to  the  stomach  ?  and  yet  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  skin  is  in- 
flamed. Thirst  is  not  especially  a  sign  of  gastric  inflammation.  It  more  fre- 
quently indicates  a  particular  condition  of  the  blood,  which  calls  for  dilution. 
The  distaste  for  hot  drinks  may  indicate  the  existence  of  gastric  heat,  but 
not  necessarily  inflammation.  The  distaste  for  food  proves  a  loss  of  diges- 
tive  power,  and  frequently  exists  in  a  state  most  opposite  to  inflammation. 
Other  indications  of  inflammation  which  have  been  mentioned  are  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  the  red  and  coated  tongue.  The  first  two  are  often  pre- 
sent, but  they  are  also  frequently  absent,  and,  even  if  they  were  invariable 
attendants,  would  not  prove  the  existence  of  inflammation ;  as  they  often 
Indicate  mere  nervous  irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  centres  which  sup- 
ply it  with  nervous  influence ;  and  are  quite  compatible  with  true  debility  of 
the  organ.  The  red  and  furred  tongue  has  very  generally  been  considered 
as  indicative  of  gastric  disorder ;  but  the  investigations  of  Louis  and  others 
have  shown  conclusively  that  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
•tate  of  the  tongue,  in  fevers,  as  to  the  state  of  the  stomach.  The  tongue 
appears  to  feel,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  influence  of  the  morbid 
cause.  That  it  is  so  often  disordered  simultaneously  with  the  stomach  proves 
that  they  are  exposed  to  the  same  influence,  not  that  the  disorder  of  one  is 
dependent  upon  that- of  the  other.  Hence,  the  cleaning  of  the  tongue  is  one 
of  the  best  evidences  of  the  decline  of  the  fever.  It  is  said  that  leeches  to 
the  epigastrium  are  speedily  followed  by  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  tongue.  This  is  often  true,  and  the  fair  inference  is,  that  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  stomach  may  exist  in  such  particular  instances,  and  aggra* 
rate  the  general  fever.  But  very  often,  also,  no  such  effect  is  experienced* 
Leeching  to  the  temples  would  have  a  similar  influence  if  cerebral  irritation 
should  exist.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  deny  that  there  is  a  sympa* 
thetic  connection  between  the  tongue  and  the  stomach ;  the  only  point  main- 
tained is,  that  this  connection  is  not  sufficiently  close  to  jastify  the  inferencei 
that,  because  the  tongue  is  red  in  fever,  the  stomach  is  inflamed. 

If  gastritis  were  the  cause  of  fever,  it  should  always  precede  it.  We  cer- 
tainly very  often  have  evidences  of  derangement  of  stomach  before  the  attack 
of  fever;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  derangement  is  inflammation.  It 
might  as  well  be  maintained  that  the  nervous  symptoms,  which  are  much 
more,  prominent  than  the  gastric,  are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  Besides,  the  gastric  disturbance  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
antecedent.  I  have  known  a  severe  febrile  paroxysm  to  commence  imme- 
diately after  a  hearty  dinner. 

The  phenomena  of  intermittent  fever  afford  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
to  the  gastric  hypothesis.  This  disease  is  cured  by  remedies  which  power- 
Inlly  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Qninia  often  produces 
gastric  irritation,  and  Peruvian  bark  still  greater.  Arsenic,  which  is  a 
powerful  gastric  irritant,  is  perhaps,  next  to  quinia  or  bark,  the  most  effectual 
remedy.  Intermittents  are  occasionally  cured  by  black  or  red  pepper,  taken 
between  the  paroxysms.  When  an  organ  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  inflamma- 
tion, the  application  of  an  irritant  favours  the  disposition;  and  substances  of 
this  kind  are  the  last  preventives  we  should  be  disposed  to  resort  to. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  an  established  fact,  that  the  fevers  commonly 
considered  as  essential  or  idiopathic  are  gastro-enteritis ;  much  less  those 
denominated  symptomatic.  Undoubtedly  fever  may  arise  from  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  it  then  taJces  rank  with  the  other  phlegmasin. 
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Nevertheless,  gastritis  is  a  frequent  attendant  npon  feyers,  mach  more  ao 
than  was  believed  before  Bronssais  called  attention  to  the  fact;  and  there  is 
no  donbt  that  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  has  been  favourably  modified 
by  jthe  new  light  thrown  npon  them  by  this  author  and  his  disciples. 

Admitting  fevers  to  be  in  some  instances  idiopathic,  in  others  symptomatie^ 
the  proper  febrile  movement,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  and  how- 
ever it  may  be  complicated  in  different  cases,  is  of  the  same  essential  eharae* 
ter.  The  functions  are  deranged,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all  recogniie 
the  disorder  when  they  encounter  it  There  must,  therefore,  be  someSiing 
in  the  different  febrile  diseases  common  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  tUi 
the  name  of  fever  properly  belongs. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  derangements  in  the 
functions.  The  mere  statement  that  they  are  universally  disordered  g^vee 
no  definite  notion  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  ez« 
plain  the  nature  of  the  derangement  Some  of  the  functions  are  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  some  probably  of  depression ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  review  the 
whole  of  them,  and  point  out  which  are  in  the  one  state,  and  which  in  the 
other,  we  find  that  in  many  instances  the  symptoms  do  not  afford  us  grounds 
for  a  positive  decision;  and  we  can  derive  no  aid  from  organic  changes;  ibr 
these,  when  they  do  occur,  are  not  essential  The  order  in  which  those 
states  succeed  each  other,  and  the  chain  of  mutual  dependence  which  eon* 
nects  them,  equally  elude  our  search.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some* 
thing  peculiar  in  the  irritation  and  depression.  But  if  such  peculiarity  exists^ 
we  cannot  point  out  its  nature.  Together  with  disorder  of  the  solids,  there 
is  very  frequently  an  altered  state  of  the  blood ;  but  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  whether  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  and  important 
in  the  chain  of  causation,  or  a  mere  incidental  effect  We  are  thus  in  a  con* 
dition  of  uncertainty  upon  aknost  all  points. 

Theorists  have  failed  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  complicated  disorders 
of  fever  to  some  common  source,  and  to  point  out  a  particular  succession,  a 
particular  and  necessary  line  of  march,  in  the  progress  of  the  affection.  The 
universal  disturbance  of  function  which  constitutes  the  disease  may  be 
brought  about  in  various  ways ;  and  the  starting-point  may  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  different  cases.  Yet,  among  the  gp-eat  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a 
close  analogy  in  the  mode  of  onset,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  some  common 
principle.  Whether  the  fever  is  idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  the  first  decided 
step  towards  its  formation  seems  to  be  some  morbid  impression  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  this  impression  seems  to  be  of  a  depressing  nature.  The 
phenomena  immediately  preceding,  and  those  attendant  on  the  chill,  are  for 
the  most  part  unequivocally  those  of  depression.  The  whole  nervous  system 
appears  to  have  received  a  shock  from  the  cause,  cramping,  and  occasionally 
for  a  time  almost  deadening  its  energies.  Something  analogous  to  this  we 
have  in  the  effects  of  a  severe  surgical  operation,  of  a  severe  injury  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  of  sudden  alarming  or  afflictive  intelligence.  Along 
with  the  diminished  exercise  of  the  nervous  function,  is  necessarily  a  dimi- 
nution of  all  those  functions  dependent  npon  it.  We  may  thus  partially  ex- 
plain the  condition  of  the  chill ;  but  there  is  something  more  which  we  do 
not  fathom;  something  in  which  the  chill  of  fever  differs  from  other  instanoea 
of  nervous  depression.  Upon  principles  which  have  already  been  explained, 
the  general  prostration  is  succeeded  by  reaction,  and  the  fever  is  then  estab* 
lished.  But  there  is  here  also  something  more  than  mere  reaction.  Then 
is  the  continued  action  of  the  cause,  a  diversified  play  of  sympathies  in  one 
ease,  a  widely  pervading  influence  from  some  unknown  agent  in  another; 
and  fever  is  not  purely,  as  some  have  maintained,  the  resilience  of  the  de* 
pressed  system*    A  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  febrile  excitement  is  by  no  meana 
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propoiHooaie,  ia  all  cases,  to  the  initial  neirons  depression.  To  nnrayel 
this  complicated  web  is  in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge  impossible. 
We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  precise  reciprocal  action  of  the  organs, 
with  the  nature  of  the  nervous  power  by  which  this  reciprocal  action  is  main- 
tained, and,  in  many  instances,  with  \he  cause  of  the  disease  and  its  mode  of 
operation,  to  enable  us  to  advance  far  beyond  conjecture.  We  know  that  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  capillaries  are  in  a  state  of  super-excitement,  and  the 
blood  often  disordered;  that,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  calorification  is  increased;  that  all  the  secreting  surfiaces,  in- 
cloding  that  of  the  stomach,  and  all  the  secreting  glands,  and  the  whole  pro* 
oess  of  nutrition,  are  deranged ;  sometimes  probably  being  irritated,  some- 
tioies  depressed,  and  sometimes  peculiariy  affected,  under  the  influence  of 
peculiar  causes. 

But  in  many  instances  of  fever,  even  the  imperfect  concatenation  above 
described  is  not  evinced.  Not  nnfreqnently  the  stage  of  chill  is  so  slight  as 
to  preclude  any  idea  of  its  agency  in  inducing  the  succeeding  stage,  and  some- 
times it  is  entirely  wanting.  In  these  cases,  we  must  suppose  the  various 
derangements  constituting  the  fever  to  be  induced  by  the  exciting  cause, 
without  a  preliminary  action  specially  upon  the  nervous  system.  Either  the 
cause  enters  the  circulation,  and  reaches  all  the  organs  so  as  to  act  on  all 
sfmultaneously,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  acting  on  the  blood,  or  it 
affects  some  one  part  primarily,  from  which  an  influence  is  conveyed  sympa- 
thetically over  the  system.  Tbe  latter  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor' 
Chapman,  who  traced  most  fevers  to  an  original  morbid  impression  made 
upon  the  stomach.  His  opinion  was  promulgated  in  lectures  before  the  an- 
noDciation  of  Broussais'  hypothesis.  But,  in  ascribing  fever  to  a  gastrio 
origin.  Dr.  Chapman  did  not  consider  the  affection  of  the  stomach  as  neces- 
sarily inflammation,  nor  did  he  consider  the  original  impression  upon  this 
organ  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  fever  which  it  had  set  in  motion. 


Article  FL 

DISEASE  WITH  PECULIAR  PRODITCTS. 

The  diseased  conditions  now  to  be  considered  are  recognized  by  peculiar 
products,  not  necessarily  the  result  of  any  exciting  or  depressing  agency, 
whether  ordinary  or  specific.  They  may  be  included  under  two  divisions; 
the  first  embracing  those  in  which  the  new  product,  if  organized  at  all,  has 
a  very  feeble  organization,  the  tendency  of  which  is  rather  to  decay  than  to 
gprowth  or  reproduction;  the  second,  those  in  which  a  new  body  is  pro- 
duced, having  a  life  of  its  own,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  if  not  of 
generation. 

/  Disease  with  Unorganized  or  Feebly  Organized  Prodvds. 

The  most  important  of  the  affections  belonging  to  this  category  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease;  and  melanosis  may  be 
ranked  under  Uie  same  head.  These  are  constitutional  diseases,  exhibiting 
themselves  by  their  peculiar  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
give  rise  to  phenomena  differin'g  according  to  the  locality.  Their  presence 
and  effects  in  the  several  positions  in  which  the  deposit  occurs  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  distinct  diseases,  and  will  be  treated  of  as  such.  In 
this  place,  we  are  concerned  with  the  general  affections,  independent  of 
locality. 

VOL.  L  8 
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I.  TUBERCXTLOSIS. 

8jrn. — Tktberculout  or  SerofuUnu  Duease. — Sirumaui  Disease. — Serc/uhde. 

In  certain  states  of  the  system,  a  solid  eztrayasated  matter  is  deposited  in 
Tarions  parts  of  the  body,  which,  from  the  shape  ordinarily  assumed  by  H, 
is  called  tubercle.  The  morbid  state  of  system  which  leads  to  this  deposition 
may  be  denominated  the  ivberculous  diathesis.  It  is  closely  analogoos^if 
not  absolntely  identical  with  that  which  nsoally  precedes  the  dcTelopment  of 
scrofuloQS  tnmonrs,  and  which  is  denominated  scrofulous  or  strumous  dia^ 
thesis.  In  this  work,  they  are  considered  as  one  affection.  When  this  state 
of  system  becomes  decidedly  and  obyioosly  morbid,  it  is  sometimes  called 
tuberculous,  scrofulous,  or  strumous  cachexia. 

The  tuberculous  deposition  takes  place  in  one  of  two  forms ;  either  that  of 
small,  isolated  bodies,  or  that  of  irregular  infiltration  into  the  tissues.  Li 
either  case,  the  matter  as  first  deposited  may  be  gray,  semi-transparent,  and 
hard,  or  yellow,  opaque,  and  rather  soft.  According  to  Laennec  and  Looii^ 
the  deposit  is  originally  of  the  former  character,  and  afterwards  assumes  the 
latter :  but  the  matter  is  often  found  in  both  conditions  at  the  earliest  period 
at  which  it  can  be  examined ;  and  it  seems  to  the  author  that,  unless  other* 
wise  proTcd,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  thus  deposited. 

The  minute,  isolated  bodies  are  called  miliary  tubercles,  or  tuberculous 
granulations.  When  gray,  semi-transparent,  and  hard,  they  are  sometimee 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  gray  semi-transparent  granulations;  w|ien  yel- 
low, and  of  a  caseous  consistence,  they  are  denominated  yellow  miliary  tuber' 
cles.  They  do  not  at  first  exceed  a  millet  seed  in  size,  but  gradually  increase 
till  they  sometimes  become  as  large  as  a  cherry  stone  or  larger.  When  they 
are  at  first  of  the  gray  semi-transparent  variety,  a  yellow  spot  soon  makes  its 
appearance  within  them,  which  enlarges  by  degrees  until  the  whole  tubercle 
is  converted  into  a  yellow,  opaque,  curdy  matter,  so  soft  that  it  may  be 
crushed  between  the  fingers.^  Sometimes  they  are  in  this  state  when  first 
observed.  The  process  of  change  continues,  the  softness  increases,  and  the 
tubercle  at  length  breaks  down  into  a  pus-like  matter,  with  which  are  often 
mingled  portions  of  the  tuberculous  substance  in  a  cheesy  form.  This  sort 
of  mixed  matter  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  while 
the  circumference  remains  still  hard  and  unaltered.  Not  unft^quently,  numbers 
of  the  miliary  tubercles  are  aggregated  together,  forming  a  considerable 
mass ;  in  which  case,  several  points  of  alteration  may  be  observed  in  different 
parts  of  it. 

The  infiltrated  tubercle  may  be  in  the  shape  of  irregular  masses,  as  in  the 
lungs,  or  flattened  patches,  as  upon  the  serous  membranes,  or  of  sheaths  of 
the  blood-vessels,  as  about  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater.  (Louis.)  It  under* 
goes  the  same  changes  as  the  isolated  tubercles,  from  the  gpray  and  semi- 
transparent,  through  the  yellow,  opaque,  and  soft,  to  the  semi-liquid  state. 

When  thus  mature,  the  tubercle  excites  inflammation  and  consequent  aloer- 
ation  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  by  which,  in  many  instances,  a  passage  la 
made  for  the  escape  of  its  contents.  The  walls  of  the  resulting  cavity,  whieh 
are  sometimes  lined  by  a  sort  of  cyst,  sometimes  consist  only  of  the  coneoli- 

*  Aooording  to  Dr.  C.  Radolyffe  Hall,  who  hat  published  an  elaborate  eatay  on  taberoLit 
fall  of  original  and  accurate  obaer?ation,  in  the  Britith  and  Foreign  Medtco-Ckirwrgiml 
Biview  (April  and  October,  1855,  and  April,  1856),  the  hard  and  translucent  tuberds 
bacomea  white  and  opaque  before  softening,  and  in  the  process  of  tofUning  does  aoi 
become  cheesy,  lilie  tubercle  originally  yellow.  (Note  to  the  fifth  edition,) 
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dated  sarronnding  tfssiie,  secrete  pas,  which  coDtfooes  to  be  discharged  for  a 
long  time,  often  mixed  with  the  cordj  matter.  In  many  instances,  however, 
a  healing  process  at  length  takes  place,  the  cavity  is  filled,  and  a  cicatrix  only 
remains.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  scrofdlons  affections  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  Sometimes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  takes  place  also  in  the 
longs,  thoogh,  in  the  latter,  the  process  of  deposition  and  destruction  gene* 
rally  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  that  of  reparation,  and  the  result  is  fatal. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  series  of  changes  above  described,  the  tubercle 
undergoes  another  process,  by  which  the  organic  matter  is  absorbed,  and  an 
earthy  or  chalk-like  substance  is  left,  or  deposited  in  its  place.  This  may 
always  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  termination.  Occasionally,  moreover,  the 
tubercle  becomes  surrounded  by  an  investment  or  coating  of  organized  fibrin, 
by  which  it  is  quite  isolated ;  and,  thus  protected  from  the  vital  forces,  it 
either  remains  long  unchanged,  or,  if  changed,  exerts  no  deleterious  influence 
on  the  surrounding  tissue. 

The  time  occupied  in  these  transformations  is  very  uncertain.  Sometimes 
the  tubercle  remains  long  quiescent  in  its  original  form,  especially  the  gray 
and  translucent.  When  the  change  begins,  it  may  be  completed  in  a  few 
weeks,  or  may  continue  in  progress  for  years.  Not  unfrequently,  the  disturb- 
ance produced  by  the  tubercles  in  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  deposited 
proves  fatal  before  they  have  passed  even  their  first  stage.  This  is  more  apt 
to  happen  when  they  are  formed  in  vast  numbers,  as  sometimes  in  the  lungs 
and  the  serous  membranes. 

Tubercles  may  be  formed  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  body,  and  often 
exist  in  many  parts  at  the  same  time.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  lungs, 
and,  indeed,  in  adults,  are  seldom  found  in  other  parts,  without  existing  also 
in  greater  or  less  number  in  that  structure.  This,  however,  is  not  a  univer- 
sal rule.  In  children,  they  are  often  found  elsewhere,  though  wanting  in  the 
longs.  After  the  lungs,  the  parts  most  frequently  affected  are,  according  to 
Louis,  first,  the  lymphatic  glands ;  t?ien  the  pleuree,  the  intestines,  the  spleen, 
the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  brain  itself,  and 
the  bones ;  and,  lotftly,  the  pericardium,  stomach,  kidneys,  pancreas,  &c.^  In 
their  various  positions,  they  produce  great  disturbance  in  the  surrounding 
tissue,  and  give  rise  to  morbid  affections,  which  have  received  different  names 
according  to  their  seat  and  character.  Thus,  in  the  lungs,  they  produce 
phthisis ;  in  the  pleuree,  chronic  pleuritis;  in  the  peritoneum,  chronic  perito- 
nitis and  abdominal  dropsy;  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  tabes  mesenterica;  in 
the  arachnoid,  hydrocephalus;  in  the  lymphatic  gUnds,  external  scrofula;  and 
in  the  bones,  white  swellings,  caries,  necrosis,  &c. 

All  ages  are  liable  to  tuberculous  disease,  but  the  two  extremes  of  life  are 
most  exempt.  From  the  researches  of  M.  Papavoine,  it  appears  that  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year  it  very  seldom  occurs ;  from  this  period  to  the 

*  From  a  personal  obserration  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  oases,  Rokitansky 
^▼eo  the  followiDg  as  the  order  of  parts  in  reference  to  their  liability  to  tubercle  in 
the  adult:  1.  lungs,  2.  intestinal  canal,  8.  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  abdominal 
and  bronchial,  4.  larynx,  6.  serous  membranes,  especially  the  peritoneum  and  pleura, 
e.  pia  mater,  7.  brain,  8.  spleen,  9.  kidney,  10.  li?er,  11.  bones  and  periosteum,  12.  ut«- 
rua  and  Fallopian  tubes,  Id.  testicles,  prostate,  and  seminal  Tessels,  14.  spinal  oord, 
15.  muscles  of  animal  life.  In  children,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  are  most  fre- 
quently affected,  and  after  these  the  lungs,  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  brain,  serous 
membranes,  &c.  This  order,  it  will  ha?e  been  perceired,  differs  somewhat  from  that 
giren  by  Louis.  It  relates,  howerer,  only  to  the  comparatire  frequency  in  which  the 
taberelea  are  found  in  the  soTeral  organs  after  death.  The  order  of  frequency  in  refer* 
toM  to  the  primary  attack  is  Tory  differenL  Here  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glandi^ 
maintain  the  precedence ;  while  the  intestines,  larynx  and  trachea,  serous  membranes, 
spleen,  and  li?er  are  so  low  on  the  list  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  scarcely  susceptible 
of  a  primary  attack.  {Note  to  the  eeeond  and  third  ediiiont.) 
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end  of  the  fourth  year,  is  more  fireqaent ;  and  firom  foor  to  thirteen,  is  es* 
ceedingly  frequent  After  the  age  of  pabertj,  th^re  is  some  exemption ;  bat 
the  liabilitj  retorns  towards  that  of  mataritj,  and,  from  eighteen  to  thirtj-fir^ 
or  forty,  is  very  great.  After  this  it  lessens,  and  the  disease  is  rare  in  old 
age,  at  least  as  an  original  affection. 

It  mnst  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  account,  that  this  is  not  a  local 
disease.  The  tubercles  can  appear  in  so  many  different  parts  at  the  same 
time,  only  in  consequence  of  some  general  depra?atioi|  of  the  system.  In 
what  this  deprayation  consists  is  not  evident.  It  has  been  thought  to  occur 
preferably  in  individuals  who  present  certain  natural  physical  traits.  Thus, 
persons  ha?e  been  said  to  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it  who  have  a  dear* 
white  or  rosy  complexion;  a  soft  delicate  slcin;  large  lustrous  blue  eyes, 
with  long  eyelashes,  and  a  pearly  sclerotica ;  thickness  of  lips,  especially  the 
upper ;  a  narrow  flattened  chest  with  high  shoulders ;  and,  in  childhood,  a 
bright,  actiTC  spirit,  and  precocious  intellect  Dr.  Wilshire  has  called  atten- 
tion to  a  Tery  hairy  condition  of  the  sicin,  in  children,  particularly  on  the 
forehead,  arms,  back  of  the  neck,  and  between  the  shoulder  blades,  as  pecu- 
liarly indicative  of  a  tuberculous  predisposition.  (Lond.  Med.  Times^  April 
10, 1847.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  persons  with  the  above  characteristioi 
have  often  been  subjects  of  tuberculous  disease ;  but  too  much  stress  was  al 
one  time  laid  upon  the  complexion,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes.  Ob- 
servation has  shown  that  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  persons  with  dark 
hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  swarthy  complexion  are  affected,  as  of  those  with  op* 
posite  physical  characters.  Negroes  are,  in  this  climate,  more  disposed  to 
the  disease  than  the  whites. 

But  more  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  signs  which  indicate  a  com- 
mencing development  of  disease,  and  which  often  long  precede  the  depositioa 
of  tubercle.  Such  are  a  pale,  somewhat  puffy  countenance;  swollen  lips, 
which  are  apt  to  be  sore  and  chapped  in  cold  weather ;  tumefaction  about 
the  nostrils ;  occasional  purulent  discbarges  from  the  nostrils  or  ears ;  a  ten- 
dency, to  soreness  of  the  eyes,  and  especially  to  a  vesicular  eruption  upon  the 
conjunctiva;  vesicular  eruptions  behind  the  ears,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  head  and  face ;  sourish  or  otherwise  disagreeable  exhalations  from  the 
skin;  slight  swelling  and  induration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  enlai^ged 
tonsils;  a  rickety  condition  of  the  bones ;  a  weak  but  excitable  pulse ;  flabby 
muscles;  a  rapid  increase  in  height,  without  corresponding  lateral  develop- 
ment ;  and  general  weakness,  indicated  by  fatigue  after  moderate  exertion. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  symptoms  are  present  in  every  case; 
but  enough  of  them  frequently  are  so  to  justify  solicitude,  and  to  lead  the 
prudent  practitioner  to  the  adoption  of  preventive  measures.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  slight  febrile  movement,  rather  occasional  than  persistent,  is  ob- 
served ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  movement  is  sometimes  the  immediate  forerunner 
or  attendant  of  a  copious  tuberculous  deposition. 

The  tuberculous  diathesis  is  also  characterized  by  the  modified  condition 
of  the  inflammatory  process  which  it  produces.  Inflammation,  occurring  in 
systems  under  its  influence,  very  generally  assumes  a  slow  or  chronic  form,  is 
accompanied  with  comparatively  little  heat  or  pain,  and,  after  suppuration, 
leaves  abscesses  which  heal  very  slowly,  and  are  sometimes  exceedingly  ob- 
stinate. The  affection,  under  these  circumstances,  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  acrofulous  inflammation.  It  is  very  often  the  immediate  result  of 
the  tuberculous  deposit,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  and  irritating  the  neigli- 
bouring  parts ;  and  the  purulent  discharge  is  frequently  mixed  with  broken- 
down  tubercle  in  the  form  of  curdy  matter.  But  the  deposition  of  tuberela 
is  not  a  necessary  attendant  of  all  cases  of  scrofulous  inflammation.    The 
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diathesis  appears  sometimes  of  itself  to  predispose  to  inflammatioD ;  anci, 
when  that  process  occurs  from  other  causes,  it  often  assumes  the  pecnliar 
■crofnlons  character,  even  though  no  tubercles  may  be  present. 

After  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  during  their  maturation  and  dis- 
charge, the  system  often  sympathizes  strongly,  and  there  is  almost  always,  at 
first,  a  simple  irritative  feyer,  and  afterwards,  when  suppuration  has  become 
established,  more  or  less  hectic  fever,  which,  in  severe  cases,  rapidly  exhausts 
the  remaining  strength. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Dubois,  of  Amiens,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Mood,  in  scrofulous  cachexia,  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  coagulable  matter 
in  relation  to  the  serum,  and  that  the  serum  itself  is  of  less  specific  gravity 
than  in  health;  while  the  red  colour  of  the  liquid  is,  in  some  degree,  inde- 
pendent of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  If  these  had  undergone  a  partial  disintegra- 
tion. (DicL  de  Med.,  xxviii.  221.)  The  blood  is,  therefore,  watery  and  im- 
poverished, and  incapable  of  supplying  the  nutritive  fhnction  sufficiently. 
But  it  should  be  stated  that  Lebert,  in  the  examination  of  many  cases,  never 
observed  the  reddened  serum  noticed  by  M.  Dubois.  (  Traiti  Pratique  dea 
HdUuL  Scrof.  et  Taberc,  p.  33.)  Dr.  Olover  inferred,  from  a  series  of  ori- 
ginal experiments,  that  the  albumen  is  increased  and  the  blood  corpuscles 
diminished.  (Paihol  and  Treat,  of  Scrofula,  Lond.  1846,  p.  115.)  In 
{ihthisis,  according  to  Andral  and  Oavarret,  the  proportion  of  the  red  cor- 
pascles  diminishes,  and  that  of  the  fibrin  increases,  with  the  advance  of  the 
disease.  That  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  almost  always  below  the  healthy  stand- 
ard ;  that  of  fibrin  often  above  it.  But  the  increase  of  the  fibrin  is  a  result 
of  the  inflammation  occasioned  by  the  tubercles ;  and  we  have  no  proof  that 
it  is  in  excess  under  other  circumstances.  From  the  observations  of  Nichol- 
son it  may,  indeed,  be  inferred  that  the  fibrin  is,  in  many  Instances,  diminished. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  affection  denominated  tuberculous  disease,  but 
of  which  the  tubercle  is  a  mere  incident,  though  a  very  general,  characteristic, 
and  most  important  incident?  This  question  cannot  be  fully  answered,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  know  that,  generally,  the  vital  ener- 
gies are  enfeebled,  and  the  blood  impoverished  or  depraved.  It  is  possible 
thst  the  tendency  to  the  tuberculous  deposition  may  be  due  directly  to  the 
condition  of  the  blood.  But  the  state  of  the  blood  must  itself  be  dependent 
apon  some  deficiency  or  depravation  of  the  functions  by  which  it  is  elaborated, 
and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  some  original  vice  in  the  organic  constitution. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  favour  the  development  of  the  disease, 
may  aid  us  somewhat  in  understanding  its  nature.  These  are  almost  all  of  a 
character  fitted  to  lessen  the  energies  of  the  system,  and  to  impoverish  the 
blood.  Insufficient  food,  confinement,  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  habitual 
exposure  to  cold,  sensual  excesses,  great  loss  of  blood  or  other  depletion,  and 
the  depressing  passions,  greatly  favour  the  development  of  tubercles,  and 
even  appear  capable  sometimes  of  producing  the  diathesis.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  tubercles  are  generated  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals  by  close  confinement.  Bat  there  are  many  Individuals  upon  whom 
all  these  causes  may  be  made  to  operate,  and  so  intensely  even  as  to  produce 
fktal  effects,  without  giving  rise  to  this  particular  disease.  Indeed  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  might  perish,  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  give  no  sign  of  tubercles.  There  is  something  more,  therefore, 
than  mere  debility.  There  is  some  inherent  peculiarity  of  the  organization, 
generally  derived  or  inherited  from  the  parent,  which  serves  as  the  basis  of 
tiie  disease.  The  other  causes  are  in  general  merely  exciting.  They,  no 
doubt,  often  induce  the  disease,  when  it  might  otherwise  never  have  been 
developed ;  but  they  are  generally  incapable  of  producing  it,  unless  in  sub- 
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jects  having  some  innate  disposition  towards  it  In  the  great  m%joritj  of 
fatal  cases  of  tabercaloas  disease,  the  original  and  essential  cause  will  probably 
be  fonnd  to  be  an  inherited  peculiarity  of  organization. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  tubercle  is  a  product  of  inflammation, 
and  differs  from  other  products  of  the  same  process  only  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  fluids,  or  the  deficient  energy  of  the  solids,  or 
the  conjectural  circumstance,  that  the  white  vessels,  or  those  carrying  only 
colourless  blood,  are  especially  affected.  But  a  sufficient  refntation  of  thia 
•pinion  is,  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  tubercles  exist  without  any  in- 
flammation whatever,  evinced  either  by  the  symptoms,  or  by  anatomical  ex* 
aminatiou.  No  fact  in  pathology  is  better  established  than  this.  Undoabt- 
edly,  inflammation  is  often  found  in  connection  with  them.  But  it  is  gene- 
rally a  result,  and  not  a  cause.  It  comes  on  after  the  tubercles  have  been 
formed,  and  not  before  them.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation,  in  an  individual  predisposed  to  tubercles,  favours 
their  production.  It  causes  exudation,  and,  if  the  material  out  of  which 
tubercles  are  formed  is  present,  this  will  probably  be  deposited  along  with 
other  exuded  matters. 

The  nature  of  tubercle  has  been  a  subject  of  some  inquiry.  Very  different 
analytical  results  have  been  obtained  by  different  chemists.  An  analysis  by 
Dr.  Glover  gave  for  200  grains  of  very  pure  tuberculous  matter,  in  the 
crude  state,  6*75  parts  of  fat,  7*50  of  extractive  matter  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  with  loss,  0*45  of  chlorides,  0*58  of  earthy  salts  (phosphates),  0*50 
of  alkaline  salts,  21*72  of  protein  residue,  and  162*50  of  water.  {PaihoL  and 
Treat,  of  Scro/.,  p.  73.)  The  precise  nature  of  the  protein  base  of  tubercle 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Some  chemists  pro- 
fess to  have  found  fibrin,  others  albumen,  and  others  again  casein  and  pyin* 
In  the  instance  just  stated,  Dr.  Olover  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  either 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  principles.  In  another  experiment,  he  found  what 
he  considered  to  be  albumen  and  pyin,  but  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
casein. 

The  microscopic  constitution  of  tubercle  has  been  definitively  ascertained 
by  M.  Lebert,  whose  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  obser- 
vers. The  essential  constituents,  before  the  softening  of  the  tubercle,  are 
I.  a  hyaline,  formless  substance,  2.  molecules  or  molecular  granules  in  great 
numbers,  and  3.  peculiar  and  characteristic  corpuscles ;  the  two  latter  being 
held  together  by  the  translucent  material  first  mentioned.  The  corpuscles 
are  quite  distinct  from  all  others.  They  are  seldom  perfectly  round,  but  are 
irregularly  polyhedral  with  rounded  angles,  approaching  sometimes  the 
spherical  and  sometimes  the  oval  form.  Their  diameter  varies  from  about 
ro'w  ^  37DV  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  Within  the  transparent  envelope  is  a  somewhat 
translucent  matter,  probably  of  a  solid  consistence,  in  which  are  embedded 
from  three  to  ten  or  more  granules.  Water  does  not  change  them.  Acetic 
acid  renders  them  more  transparent,  and  enables  us  to  determine  positively 
that  they  contiun  no  nucleus ;  by  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  by  their  shape^ 
and  their  much  smaller  size,  they  are  readily  distinguishable  from  pus  cor- 
puscles. In  only  one  instance  did  Lebert  ever  detect  a  nucleus.  These 
peculiar  corpuscles  are  found  in  all  varieties  of  tubercle.  They  are  numerous 
and  closely  compacted,  and  to  this  circumstance  owe  their  irregular  form. 

Besides  the  essential  ingredients  above  mentioned,  tubercle  generally  con- 
tains others,  derived  from  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  deposited.  Fibres  are 
often  observed  under  the  microscope,  quite  distinct  from  the  proper  struo- 
ture;  black  matter  like  that  of  melanosis,  and  fatty  matter  may  be  present; 
and  compound  corpuscles,  first  noticed  by  Yirchow,  in  1851,  have  been  ob- 
served in  greater  or  less  numbers,  not  only  in  the  substance  of  the  tubercle. 
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bat  immediately  sroand  it  These  are  proper  cells,  containing  several  nncle- 
elated  nuclei,  and  therefore  sometimes  called  many'tiucleated  cells.  It  has 
been  eonjectnred  that  the  proper  tabercnlons  corpuscles  are  Uie  liberated 
naclei  of  the  cells;  but  this  is  not  probable;  and  the  cells  are  sometimes 
quite  wanting.  Dr.  0.  Radclyffe  Hall  has  noticed  minute  blood-Tessels,  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration,  incorporated  in  the  tubercle,  obviously  derived 
fhMD  the  original  tissue. 

There  are  some  differences  between  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the 
gpray  and  translucent,  and  those  of  the  yellow  and  opaque  tubercle.  In  the 
former,  the  fibrous  constituent  derived  from  the  normal  tissue  is  much  more 
observable;  the  characteristic  corpuscles  are  more  compact  and  less  easily 
distinguishable ;  the  molecular  constituent  is  less  abundant ;  and  the  matrix 
is  sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  faintly  fibrilloas.  Lebert  ascribed  the 
transparency  of  this  variety  to  the  adscititious  fibres,  separating  the  cor- 
puscles; but  this  is  improbable;  and  a  more  plausible  conjecture  is,  that  the 
original  exuded  matter  differs  somewhat  in  the  two  forms  of  tubercle.  It 
is  known  that  in  healthy  fibrin  there  are  two  constituents ;  one  disposed,  on 
coagulation,  to  form  fibrils,  the  other  grannies  and  corpuscles.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that,  in  the  translucent  tubercle,  which,  as  before  stated,  has  the 
matrix  sometimes  finely  fibrinous,  the  exudative  matter  out  of  which  the 
tubercle  is  formed  is  more  especially  of  the  former  character,  in  the  yellow 
and  opaque,  which  is  merely  granular,  of  the  latter.*  The  gray  granulations 
are  most  frequent  in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  of  the  pleura  and  perito- 
neum, and  among  the  fibres  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  tubercle  softens,  the  cementing  hyaline  substance  liquefies,  and 
the  corpuscles  thus  set  free  imbibe  apparently  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  become 
somewhat  larger,  and  assume  a  spherical  shape.  In  the  progress  of  the 
change,  the  cell-wall  ultimately  dissolves,  and  the  included  granules  are  libe- 
rated, thus  increasing  this  constituent  of  the  tuberculous  mass.  In  this  con- 
dition the  matter  bears,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
pus,  from  which,  however,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
differ  essentially,  as  it  never  contains  the  pus  corpuscle ;  and,  whenever  this 
body  exists  in  tuberculous  matter,  it  is  always  derived  from  the  neighbouring 
tissues.  When  pus  from  some  external  source,  as  frequently  happens,  be- 
comes mingled  with  the  softening  tubercle,  it  hastens  its  dissolution  and  con- 
version into  a  granular  fluid.  During  the  softening  of  tubercle,  fatty  matter 
appears  to  be  generated ;  and  the  change  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
in  part  an  example  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  some  instances,  after  being 
thoroughly  liquefied,  the  tuberculous  matter  is  absorbed,  leaving  only  saline 
or  calcareous  matter,  which,  appearing  first  in  points,  gradually  increases, 
and  at  length  forms  an  aggregate  chalk-like  body. 

*  Quite  different  yiews  ftrom  those  above  presented  of  the  character  of  tubercle,  hare 
been  pat  forth  by  Dr.  Louis  Mandl,  a  noted  microscopist  of  Paris.  By  this  obserrer  it 
is  maintained  that  the  peculiar  constituent  of  tubercle,  independently  of  the  Tarious 
accidental  ingredients  derived  from  the  normal  tissue,  is  a  solid  amorphous  matter, 
finely  molecular,  and  interspersed  with  granules  of  an  oily  aspect.  The  tubercle  is 
formed  by  the  infiltration  of  this  substance  in  the  liquid  state  into  the  tissue,  and  its 
subsequent  consolidation,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  tissue.  He  thinks  that  Lebert 
and  others  have  been  deceived  by  the  mode  in  which  the  tubercle  has  been  prepared 
for  examination.  In  the  mechanical  disintegration  of  the  mass  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
broken  into  small,  irregular,  more  or  less  angular  fragments,  embracing  of  course  some 
of  the  granules;  and  it  is  these  fragments  which  have  been  mistaken  for  peculiar  and 
characteristic  corpuscles.  According  to  this  writer,  there  is  no  peculiar  organization  of 
tubercle,  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished.  To  me,  however,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
that  skilful  microscopists  should  have  been  led  into  such  a  gross  error  as  that  ascribed 
by  Mandl  to  Lebert  and  others;  and  the  features  presented  by  the  accurate  diagrams 
•f  the  stnioture,  given  by  these  observers,  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  views  of 
MandL  (See  Arch,  Q(n.,  Avril,  1854,  p.  412.) 
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After  complete  diBintegratioD,  besides  the  elemeote  proper  to  the  toberelep 
there  are  often  added,  from  the  neighbooring  parti,  blood  corpascles,  the 
epithelial  ecales  and  other  detritos  of  the  tissues,  crystals  of  salts,  aad  all 
the  products  of  inflammatioD.  (Lebert,  JPhysiologie  Pathologique.) 

The  readiest  explanation  of  the  phenomena  snccessiTclj  presented  by  tn- 
beroles  is,  that  a  formless  fibrinous  matter  is  first  extravasated,  ha?ing  a  low 
and  feeble  yitality,  that,  as  the  result  of  an  imperfect  attempt  at  organliation, 
coagulation  takes  place  with  the  production  of  granules  and  peculiar  corpus- 
cles, and  that  the  tubercle  thus  formed  grows  by  accretion  of  similar  matter 
to  its  surface,  and  then,  as  a  result  of  the  law  of  its  constitution,  undergoes  a 
series  of  changes  ending  in  its  complete  disintegration. 


II.  MELANOSIS. 

This  is  a  Tery  rare  disease,  though  more  common  in  the  inferior  aofmab 
than  in  man.  It  is  characterized  by  the  deposition,  in  ▼arious  parts  of  the 
body,  of  a  peculiar  black  or  dark-coloured  substance,  which  has  given  origin 
to  the  name.  This  substance  is  deposited  either  in  isolated  masses  in  the 
interior  of  the  tissues,  and  upon  the  free  surface  of  membranes,  or  in  tlie 
liquid  form,  in  catities,  whether  natural  or  morbid. 

The  melanotic  matter  is  most  frequently  in  isolated  bodies,  which  vary  In 
magnitude  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  orange,  and,  in  some 
rare  instances,  have  been  known  much  to  exceed  the  latter  dimensions.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  larger  masses  are  formed  by  the  ag^gpregation 
of  the  smaller.  When  single,  these  bodies  are  in  general  rather  regularly 
spherical ;  but,  when,  aggregated,  are  often  yery  irreg^ilar,  haying  a  tuber- 
oulated  surface,  and  sometimes  resembling  in  appearance  a  string  of  beads, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Their  colour  is  dark,  but  of  different  hues,  sometimes 
reddish-brown,  sometimes  of  a  bistre  or  soot  colour,  and  occasionally  bluish, 
Tiolaceous,  or  black.  They  differ  also  in  consistence,  some  haying  the  firm- 
ness of  a  lymphatic  gland,  others  the  softness  of  suet,  and  others  again  being 
pultaceous  or  semifluid ;  and  these  dififerent  conditions  may  all  exist  in  the 
same  person,  at  the  same  time.  They  are  in  general  nearly  or  quite  inodorous^ 
though  sometimes  said  to  smell  disagreeably.  When  rubbed  between  the 
fingers,  they  impart  to  them  a  temporary  stain.  No  trace  of  org^iiation 
has  ever  been  detected  in  them ;  and,  if  any  signs  of  yascularity  have  been 
observed  in  the  masses,  it  has  been  in  the  tissue  which  is  occasionally  involved 
in  them,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  neighbouring  deposits.  In  general, 
they  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  they  have 
been  deposited ;  but,  in  some  instances,  they  are  enclosed  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  cyst,  but  which  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  condensed  areolar 
structure  around  them.  Under  the  microscope,  they  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
unorganized  granules,  among  which  are  sometimes  seen  cells  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues  enclosing  the  same  dark  matter. 

When  the  black  matter  is  infiltrated  in  the  tissues,  it  seems  sometimes  to 
unite  with  them  molecularly,  colouring  them  uniformly,  or  appearing  Hke 
dots  produced  by  sprinkling  dark  granules  over  the  suiface.  In  this  way  it 
may  unite  with  healthy  structure,  or  with  that  which  is  diseased;  as,  for 
example,  with  the  indurated  fibrinous  products  of  chronic  inflammation,  with 
tubercle,  with  scirrhus,  or  with  medullary  fungus.  In  these  affections,  the 
melanotic  matter  may  be  interspersed  in  granules  among  the  proper  consti- 
tnents  of  the  morbid  structure,  or  may  form  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  ita 
peculiar  cells. 

Occasionally  it  has  been  observed  in  small  patches,  upon  the  free  surfhoo 
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of  tbe  serous  membranes,  especially  of  the  peritooeom.     I  have  seen  It  co- 

gOQsly  sprinkled  upon  the  pleural  sarface  of  the  longs,  forming  irregnlar 
lea,  corresponding  somewhat  with  the  direction  of  the  ribs.  Some  belieTe 
that  they  have  also  detected  it  on  the  mncons  surfaces ;  and  persons  are  not 
wanting  who  consider  the  black  discbarges  of  meliena  and  black  romit  as 
owing  their  colonr  to  an  identical  product.  It  has  certainly  been  found  in 
the  liquid  form  in  cavities,  either  natural,  as  that  of  the  abdomen,  or  formed 
by  disease  in  one  of  the  organs. 

After  deposition,  the  matter  increases  by  further  extravasation  from  the 
■unrounding  tissue,  and  not  by  gprowth.  Laennec  supposed  that  the  litde 
temours  underwent  a  softening  process,  similar  to  that  of  tubercles,  and,  like 
them,  discharged  their  contents  through  ulceration.  But  subsequent  inves- 
tigation has  shown  that  they  have  no  inherent  tendency  of  that  kind.  By 
pressing  upon  surrounding  parts,  like  auy  other  foreign  body,  they  sometimes 
excite  inflammation,  and  its  consequences,  serous  and  fibrinous  effusion,  sup- 
fmration,  and  ulceration.  But  the  melanotic  bodies,  in  these  cases,  act  me- 
dianically.  They  are  usually  very  slow  in  their  progress.  In  those  cases  in 
which  melanosis  has  been  supposed  to  pursue  an  active  course,  and  to  present 
tbe  characters  of  tubercle  or  cancer,  it  has  been  tbe  structure  in  which  the 
Mack  matter  was  deposited  that  has  been  the  subject  of  the  morbid  process, 
and  not  the  black  matter  itself,  which  has  probably  been  quite  innocent. 

Yarions  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  matter  of  melanosis.  They  g^ne- 
TBlly  agree  in  this  one  result,  that  it  has  the'  same  character  as  the  blood, 
tiiongh  somewhat  modified.  Thus,  it  contains  albumen,  fibrin,  various  saline 
ingredients,  iron,  and  a  colouring  substance  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  blood,  and  probably  derived  from  the  red  corpuscles.  Son^ 
hftTe  supposed  the  melanotic  deposit  to  be  the  same  as  the  black  pigment  of 
tke  eye  and  hair,  and  of  the  skin  in  the  negro.  It  is  said  that  white  horses 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  the  darker  coloured,  and  old  gray-haired  persons, 
among  human  subjects,  than  the  young ;  and  a  theory  of  its  nature,  deduced 
from  these  facts,  ascribes  the  affection  to  a  sort  of  metastatic  deposit ;  the 
colouring  matter,  which  is  no  longer  secreted  in  the  hair,  seeking  an  outlet  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  hypothesis,  the 
eomplaint  occurs  also  in  dark-haired  animals,  and  in  men  not  yet  gray. 

That  is  a  much  more  probable  theory,  which  considers  the  disease  to  be  a 
sort  of  interior  hemorrhage,  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  black  vomit 
in  malignant  fevers ;  the  blood  probably  undergoing  an  imperfect  change,  at 
the  moment  of  extravasation.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
all  explanations  are  purely  hypothetical.  The  affection  is  connected  with 
a  peculiar  diathesis,  or  constitutional  tendency ;  as  the  deposition  often  takes 
place  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  me- 
lanotic tumours  are  seldom  solitary.  It  is  venturing  little,  to  suppose  that 
the  extravasation  of  the  black  matter  depends  immediately  upon  a  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  blood.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  disorder,  what 
its  causes,  and  what  its  characteristic  signs,  independently  of  the  mere  act 
of  deposition,  are  all  points  upon  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

The  melanotic  deposition,  though  most  frequent  in  the  cellular  and  adipose 
tisane,  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  tbe  body.  It  occurs,  probably,  more 
frequently  in  the  liver  or  the  lung^  than  in  any  other  organ ;  but  it  has  been 
observed  also  in  the  skin,  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  serous 
membranes,  in  tbe  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  tbe  lymphatic  glands,  brain, 
kidneys,  Ae.  ^n  all  these  situations,  it  produces  effects  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  foreign  body,  and  sympxoms  which  of  course  vary  with  the 
ftiDctiona  of  the  part  There  are  no  signs  by  which  melanotic  disease  can  be 
distingnished,  during  life,  from  others  producing  similar  disorder  of  the  fiine- 
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tions,  except  when  the  affection  exists  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  charaeter- 
istic  tnmonrs  npon  the  skin.  In  snch  cases,  anj  existing  internal  disorder 
of  apparent  or^canic  origin,  maj,  with  some  degree  of  confidencoi  be  ascribed 
in  part  or  wholly  to  melanosis* 


n.  Disease  fviffi  Organized  Products. — Morbid  Growths. 

Morbid  growths  may  be  arranged  in  three  snbdiyisions.  The  first  embraoes 
those  in  which  the  organized  prodact  has  a  close  resemblance  to  some  healthy 
tissue,  without  an  independent  power  of  reproduction,  and  without  malig- 
nant tendency.  To  this  section  belong  cysts,  and  non-malignant  organiaed 
tnmoura  The  second  subdivision  includes  those  morbid  growths  which  have 
a  peculiar  organization,  and  which,  along  with  a  malignant  tendency,  and  aa 
apparent  power  of  repetition  or  reproduction,  have  yet  a  close  nutritive  con* 
nection  with  the  system.  Such  are  all  the  varieties  of  cancer.  To  the  third 
subdivision  belong  all  independent  organized  bodies,  formed  and  existing 
within  the  system,  yet  having  a  distinct  life  of  their  own,  and  depending  oa 
the  parts  about  them  only  for  a  convenient  nidas,  and  the  materials  of  nutri- 
tion. These  are  the  parasitic  animals,  or  entozoa,  which,  under  the  names 
of  hydatids,  ivorma,  &c.,  infest  the  human  frame.  Under  the  same  head 
may  be  ranked  the  microscopic  fungous  plants,  which  have  been  well  ascer- 
tained to  play  an  important  pa(^t  in  several  morbid  affections.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether,  in  perfect  precision  of  nosological  arrangement,  this 
third  division  of  morbid  growths  can  be  admitted  at  all  into  the  category  of 
iporbid  states  of  the  system ;  as,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  rather  the  oaose 
of  disease,  than  themselves  examples  of  disease.  But  they  may  be  most  con- 
veniently considered  in  this  connection;  and,  with  the  explanation  giwe^ 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  student 

1.  Organized  Non-malignant  Products. 

These  may  be  either  cysts  containing  various  products  of  secretion,  or  or^ 
ganized  tumours  with  or  without  a  cystiform  envelope. 

1.  Ctsts. — Cavities  are  frequently  formed  in  the  body,  containing  liquid 
and  solid  matters,  and  bounded  by  membranous  tunics,  which,  however,  are 
the  results  of  some  of  the  processes  previously  treated  of  in  this  work,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  properly  belong  to  the  present  section.  Thus,  matters 
foreign  to  the  system,  whether  introduced  from  without,  or  the  result  of  mor- 
bid processes  within,  excite  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
occasion  the  formation  of  a  fieilse  membrane,  which  envelopes  and  in  some 
measure  isolates  them.  Again,  certain  natural  cavities  may  be  irritated 
into  unhealthy  action,  and,  by  the  consequent  excess  of  their  secretion, 
expand  their  walls,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  gpreat  magnitude.  Some  of 
these  are  naturally  closed,  as  the  ovarian  vesicles,  the  burs®  of  the  ten<» 
dons,  Ac;  others  are  open  in  health,  but  are  either  unable  to  discharge 
the  excess  of  their  secretion,  as  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  or  become 
closed  by  an  inflammatory  adhesion,  as  the  cells  of  the  areolar  or  adipose 
tissue.  Thirdly,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  at  the  outlet  of  cavities,  or  in 
the  course  of  tubes,  arising  from  inflammation,  the  presence  of  calculi,  hard- 
ening of  mucus,  compression  from  without,  &c.,  the  healthy  secretions  accu- 
mulate behind  the  point  of  obstructioh,  and  produce  sometimes  large  tumours 
of  an  apparently  encysted  character.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  tumour  under 
the  tongue  denominated  ranula,  and  dependent  on  obstruction  in  the  salivary 
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dact    None  of  these,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of  morbid  affections  that 
we  are  now  considering. 

The  cysts  to  which  allasion  is  here  made  are  closed  membranous  bag^,  simi« 
lar  in  appearance  to  serons  membranes,  capable  of  secreting  from  their  inner 
sarfoce,  and  closely  connected,  by  their  outer  snrface,  with  the  tissues  around 
them.  Their  contents  are  very  diversified  both  in  consistence  and  nature; 
being  either  liquid,  semi-liquid,  or  solid,  and  consisting  of  serous,  sanguine* 
ons,  oleaginous,  mucoid,  or  purnloid  matter.  Names  have  been  given  to 
them  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  these  contents.  Thus,  when  the 
Miclosed  matter  is  watery,  like  the  serum  of  the  blood,  they  are  said  to  be 
9erous;  when  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  melicerous;  when  similar  to  fat, 
Miealomalous;  and  when  of  a  soft,  pultaceous  consistence,  atheromatous. 

They  may  be  solitary  or  numerous,  single  or  grouped  together,  and  are  of 
aU  siaes,  from  the  smallest  visible  magnitude,  up  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  or 
larger.  In  general  each  cyst  is  simple,  or  complete  in  itself;  but  there  are 
also  compound  cyats,  first  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  which  are 
characterized  by  the  outgrowth  of  smaller  cysts  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
original  bag,  similar  to  it  in  structure,  and  sometimes  quite  filling  its  cavity. 
The  cystic  walls  occasionally  become  much  thickened,  and  are  liable  to  under* 
go  various  degeneration,  in  consequence  of  the  deposit  or  formation  in  their 
sobstance  of  cartilaginous,  calcareous,  or  bony  matter.  They  are  sometimes, 
like  the  healthy  tissues,  attacked  with  infiammation,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Uood,  lymph,  pus,  &c.  may  be  mingled  with  the  previous  contents  of  their 
cavities.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  cartilages,  and  per* 
haps  the  bones.  In  the  abdomen,  they  occasionally  give  rise  to  that  form  of 
abdominal  dropsy  called  encysted. 

.  These  cysts  are  formed  without  preceding  inflammation,  or  appreciable  dis* 
ease  of  any  kind.  They  seem  to  be  the  mere  result  of  a  perverted  nutrition. 
Probably,  one  of  the  microscopic  cells  or  cell-germs,  which  form  the  bases  of 
moat  of  our  tissues,  takes  on,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  a  new  mode  of 
action,  which  issues  in  the  formation  of  a  new  body,  having  certain  laws  of  its 
own,  though  with  a  close  resemblance  to  some  one  of  the  healthy  tissues,  espe- 
cially the  areolar,  or  the  serous.  Though  capable  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  secreted  matter  in  their  cavities,  of  an  almost  in* 
definite  expansion,  and  often  attaining  a  very  gpreat  magnitude,  they  have  no 
•power  of  converting  the  neighbouring  tissues  into  structures  analogous  to  their 
own;  nor  have  they  any  essential  tendency  to  degeneration.  They  prove*in« 
jorious,  as  a  general  rule,  only  by  their  physical  properties,  such  as  their  con* 
sistence  or  bulk,  or  by  appropriating  to  themselves  the  nutriment  which  was 
destined  for  the  healthy  tissues,  and  thus  producing  a  general  atrophy. 

But,  in  these  modes,  they  are  often  the  source  of  great  inconvenience,  and 
even  danger.  Their  bulk  and  weight  alone  are  occasionally  the  cause  of 
much  discomfort  They  derange  the  functions,  not  only  of  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  formed,  but  also  of  others  in  their  neighbourhood,  by  displacing, 
compressing,  or  irritating  them.  Not  unfrequently,  infiammation  is  produced 
in  the  surrounding  tissues,  ending  in  their  partial  destruction  by  suppuration, 
ulceration,  &c.,  or  in  a  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  osseous  degeneration.  They 
not  unfrequently  obstruct,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  outlets  of  secretory 
glands,  the  alimentary  passages,  the  blood-vessels,  and  absorbents,  and  thereby 
produce  very  serious  effects.  They  occasionally  burst  from  over-distension, 
effusing  their  contents,  often  with  fatal  consequences,  into  neighbouring  cavi- 
ties. Finally,  as  before  stated,  they  are  themselves  liable  to  infiammation, 
which  may  produce  many  of  the  results,  general  and  local,  following  that 
morbid  process  in  the  normal  tissues. 

These  morbid  growths  are  sometimes  of  local  origin,  and  sometimes  appear 
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to  depend  opon  a  general  deprayation.  Bat  of  their  canses  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  In  relation  to  the  modes  of  detecting  them,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs  in  which  they  are  produced. 

2.  Organizbd  Non-maltonant  Tumours. — In  almost  all  the  organs  and 
tissnes  of  the  body,  organized  strnctnres  occasionally  form,  distingnishable  by 
their  balk,  consistence,  or  natnre,  from  the  stroctare  in  or  npon  which  ihtf 
are  developed.  These  are  often  the  resnlt  of  morbid  processes  already  de« 
scribed,  sach  as  the  exadation  of  coagnlable  lymph  from  inflammation,  or  simple 
hypertrophy  from  excess  of  nntritive  action,  and,  in  snch  cases,  do  not  belong 
to  the  section  of  diseases  now  nnder  consideration.  Bat,  not  nnfreqaently, 
they  occur  withont  any  previons  discoverable  disorder,  or  any  morbid  action 
whatever,  other  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  their  own  formation.  They 
are  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  which  msy  have  been  the  origin  of  the  nor* 
bid  growth  within  it.  Their  strnctare  is  various,  and  they  are  named  accord* 
ingly.  Dr.  Paget  describes  the  following  varieties:  1.  Ae  faity,  resembling 
the  normal  adipose  tissue ;  2.  the  fibro-cellular,  resembling  the  ordinary  fibro- 
eellular  or  areolar  tissue ;  3.  t?ie  fibrous,  imitating  the  normal  fibrous  or  ten- 
dinous tissue ;  4.  the  recurring  fibroid,  similar  to  the  preceding  in  external 
appearance,  but  differing  in  their  tendency  to  return  after  extirpation,  Mid 
Exhibiting  under  the  microscope  elongated  caudate  and  spindle-shaped  cor* 
puscles,  as  if  developing  into  fibres ;  5.  the  cartilaginous,  closely  resembling 
foetal  cartilage  in  appearance  and  structure,  but  characterized  by  great  diver- 
ftily  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  their  constituent  cells,  nuclei,  and  fibres, 
being  in  this  respect  analogous  to  carcinoma ;  6.  the  bony,  resembling  bone, 
and  often  developed  from  the  preceding;  7.  t?ie  myeloid,  or  fibro-pUuHe 
tumours  of  Lebert,  similar  to  the  fibrous  in  appearance,  but  having  a  pecaliar 
microscopic  structure,  which,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  fibrous  and  vascu- 
lar, consists  essentially  of  elongated  caudate  spindle-shaped  cells,  nuclei,  and 
certain  characteristic  cells,  large,  dimly  granular,  and  containing  from  two  to 
ten  or  more  nucleolated  nuclei,  all  embedded  in  a  dimly  granular  substance;* 

8.  the  glandular,  imitating  glandular  structure,  as  that  of  the  mamma;  and 

9.  the  elastic  or  vascular,  consisting  of  blood-vessels,  or  of  a  tissue  similar  to 
the  erectile.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  these  morbid  growths,  which 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work  to  describe  minutely,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget's  excellent  work  on  surgical  pathology. 

The  origin  of  these  tumours  is  unknown.  We  may  refer  them,  like  the ' 
cysts  just  described,  to  the  perversion  of  one  or  more  of  the  nucleated  cells 
or  cell-germs,  which  retain  their  power  of  extension,  under  the  ordinary 
nutritive  influences  of  the  system,  and  impart  their  peculiar  properties  to  all 
the  cells  which  spring  from  them.  But  the  difficulty  is  only  removed  a  step; 
for  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  perversion. 

The  tumours,  so  far  as  they  are  within  reach,  belong  to  the  province  of  the 
surgeon.  But,  in  some  o(  the  interior  structures,  they  occasionally  produce 
derangements  which  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  Their 
effects,  in  these  situations,  are  for  the  most  part  simply  mechanical,  and  ana- 
logous to  those  already  described  as  resulting  from  cysts.  Like  them,  too, 
they  may  undergo  inflammation,  the  results  of  which  may  prove  irritant  to 
surrounding  parts.  Unfortunately,  as  they  are  without  the  circle  of  the  ordi- 
nary systemic  actions  and  susceptibilities,  they  are  scarcely  in  any  degree  influ- 
enced by  medical  treatment.  Sometimes  they  become  the  seat  of  malignant 
action,  and  then  belong  to  the  following  section. 

*  It  will  be  teen  further  on  thai  the  author  is  disposed  to  admit  these  tamoon  among 
the  peculiar  malignant  growths,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  recent  investigatioa» 
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2.  Malignant  Growths. 

These  are  peculiar  morbid  stmctares,  with  the  property  of  indefinite  pro- 
pagation, the  power  of  displacing  or  transforming  to  their  own  natnre  all 
neighbouring  tissues,  and  a  tendency  to  ultimate  self-degradation,  and  the 
destruction  of  life.  They  may  be  dormant  for  a  considerable  time,  eTen  for 
years;  and  an  individnal  may  go  to  his  grave,  at  a  good  old  age,  of  another 
disease,  after  haying  long  borne  their  germs  within  him ;  but  if,  by  any  cause, 
brought  into  action,  their  progress  is  essentially  and  irresistibly  destructive. 
In  this  respect,  they  differ  from  tuberculous  disease.  Tubercles  have  an 
individual  tendency  towards  health,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  abundant 
production,  a  general  tendency  to  a  fatal  result.  The  structures  under  con- 
sideration have  no  reparative  action.  Their  proclivity  is  altogether  towards 
death.     Hence  they  are  very  properly  denominated  malignant. 

There  has  recently  been  much  discussion  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  these 
malignant  growths,  and  to  the  constancy  of  their  essential  characters,  seve- 
rally, as  indicated  by  microscopic  observation,  as  well  as  their  general  pheno- 
mena. After  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  I  am  disposed  to  admit 
three  distinct  varieties  of  malignant  tumours,  all  having  the  general  properties 
above  stated,  but  distinguished  from  each  other  both  in  their  intimate  cell- 
stroctnre,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  malignant  character. 
These  varieties  may  be  severally  designated  as  carcinoma  or  true  cancer^ 
epilhelioma  or  epithelial  cancer,  and  fibro-plastic  tumour. 


I.  CARCINOMA,  OB  CANCER. 

There  are  three  forms  of  this  affection,  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
distinct,  but  which  pathologists  are  now  generally  agreed  in  considering  as 
essentially  the  same  disease ;  namely,  scirrfans,  medullary  cancer,  and  colloid- 
cancer.  In  support  of  the  opinion  of  their  indentity,  the  considerations  may 
be  adduced,  that  all  of  them,  in  their  earliest  stage,  often  present  certain 
common  features,  however  unlike  they  may  afterwards  become ;  that  all  of 
them  may  occur  in  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Garsweli,  in  the  same  organ ;  that  the  characters  of  the  different  varieties 
may  even  be  presented  in  the  same  tumour,  at  different  stages ;  that,  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  the  secondary  affection  sometimes  belongs  to  a  va- 
riety different  from  that  of  the  primary;  and,  lastly,  that,  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  one  variety  by  the  knife,  another  may  occur  in  the  same,  or  another 
part  of  the  body.  They  generally,  moreover,  contain  a  peculiar  cell,  which 
miCy  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  true  cancer. 

Anatomical  and  Microscopic  Characters. — Only  a  single  tumour  may  exist 
in  the  body,  or  there  may  be  many,  occupying  the  same  or  different  organs. 
They  may  be  a  mere  speck  in  size,  or  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  man,  and  of 
any  intermediate  magnitude.     In  shape,  they  may  be  irregularly  globular, 
when  surrounded  by  a  structure  of  equable  density ;  pear-shaped,  fungiform, 
or  like  a  cauliflower,  when  projecting  from  a  free  surface;  in  layers  or 
patches,  when  in  membranous  tissues;  and  ramified,  when  the  carcinomatous 
matter  occupies  the  veins  or  absorbents.     They  generally  have  an  irregular,. 
as  it  were  tuberculated  surface;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
Their  consistence  may  be  very  hard  and  almost  stony,  as  in  scirrhus ;  soft^- 
like  tliat  of  the  brain,  as  in  the  medullary  form  of  the  disease ;  gelatinous,  aS: 
in  the  colloid  or  gelatinous  cancer;  or  liquid,  like  cream.     The  colour  i% 
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generally  white  or  whitish,  sometimes  incliniDg  to  yellow,  brown,  or  red, 
according  as  oil,  bile,  blood,  or  other  adventitioas  matter  is  present  When 
melanosis  coincides  with  carcinoma,  the  latter  is  brown  or  blackish. 

When  a  cancerons  tnmoar  is  subjected  to  pressure,  or  scraped,  a  cream- 
like or  gruel-like  liquid  is  generally  obtained,  in  smaller  or  larger  quantity, 
characteristic  of  this  kind  of  growth,  and  called  "the  cancerous  juice."  This 
liquid  has  the  property  of  forming  with  water  a  uniform  emulsion.  It  is 
usually  of  a  pale,  yellowish-white  colour,  but  sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  black 
flrom  the  admixture  of  fat,  blood,  or  melanotic  matter.  Colloid  cancer  is  the 
only  variety  which  does  not  yield  it ;  the  juice  of  this  being  gelatinous,  and 
not  uniting  with  water  to  form  an  emulsion. 

When  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  cancerous  tumours  are 
found  to  consist  of  three  chief  ingredients ;  1.  a  fibrous  tissue,  2.  a  yiscous, 
liquid,  or  solid  homogeneous  blastema,  contained  within  the  meshes  of  that 
tissue,  and  3.  peculiar  cells  in  different  stages  of  development  The  pro- 
portion of  these  constituents  is  very  different  in  the  different  forms  of  carci- 
noma; the  fibrous  being  most  abundant  in  the  hard  varieties,  the  liquid  in  the 
gelatinous,  and  the  cells  in  the  medullary.  Dr.  Bennett  considers  the  coexist- 
ence of  these  elements  as  essential  to  cancer.  According  to  Lebert,  though 
fibres  are  generally  present,  they  are  not  always  so,  being  sometimes  absent 
in  very  soft  medullary  cancer  (  TraiU  Pratique  des  Maladies  CancSreuses, 

fh  204) ;  and  Dr.  Redfern  has  published  an  account  of  a  cancer  of  the  brain, 
n  which  they  appeared  to  be  wanting.  (Month,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S., 
ii.  510.)  Lebert  considers  the  cells,  partially  developed  or  complete,  as  the 
only  constant  element;  but  pathologists  are  by  no  means  united  in  admitting 
the  necessary  presence  even  of  these.  Blood-vessels  are  found  in  all  the 
varieties  of  cancer,  being  abundant  in  some,  in  others  scanty,  and  in  others 
again  distributed  in  clusters.  Lebert  states  that  he  has  never  detected  nerves 
or  absorbents ;  but  Schrdder  Yan  der  Kolk  twice  succeeded  in  injecting  lym- 
phatics in  the  very  substance  of  medullary  cancer. 

The  cancer  cells  may  be  best  seen  by  examining  the  expressed  liquid  with 
ft  microscope.  They  are  of  great  diversity  of  form,  being  spherical,  ovai, 
irregularly  quadrangular  with  rounded  angles,  triangular,  spindle-shaped, 
caudate,  bifurcated,  heart-shaped,  &c.,  all  in  the  same  drop  of  juice.  They 
differ  much  in  size,  but  are  for  the  most  part  large,  having  a  mean  diameter 
of  about  jTT^0{j  or  y^^^j^  of  an  inch.  Their  nucleus  is  also  large,  not  only  in 
proportion*to  other  nuclei,  but  to  the  size  of  the  cell,  of  which  it  often  occu- 
pies from  one- half  to  two-thirds.  It  is  usually  e.xcentnca1ly  placed,  is  round 
or  oval,  and  encloses  f^om  one  to  three  large  nucleoli.  Besides  the  cells 
containing  one  or  two  nuclei,  there  are  others  called  mother-cells,  very  large, 
sometimes  exceeding  ^J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  enclosing  from  three  to 
fifteen  nuclei,  which  are  by  some  considered  as  small  cells,  and  occasionally 
present  the  proper  cellular  character.  Still  another  cell  is  that  called,  by 
Lebert,  the  concentric,  in  which  a  complete  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
envelope,  and  sometimes  by  several  envelopes  concentrically  arranged.  The 
extra-nucleolar  contents  of  the  cell  have  a  dull,  finely-granular  appearance, 
which,  however,  in  no  degree  obscures  the  nucleus.  Naked  nuclei  fully 
formed,  and  others  in  the  course  of  development,  exist  in  great  numbers 
intermingled  with  the  cells ;  and  molecules  and  granules  are  also  dispersed 
through  the  cancerous  juice.  The  cells  are  rendered  more  transparent  by 
acetic  acid,  which  has  no  decided  effect  on  the  nuclei 

The  elements  above  enumerated  are  generally  met  with  in  cancerous*  struc- 
tures, and  may  be  considered  as  their  proper  constituents,  though  not  all 
essential.  According  to  Lebert,  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent  of 
cancers  are  destitute  of  the  characteristic  cells  above  described.    Their  ab- 
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■eoce  in  these  cases  he  ascribes  either  to  incomplete  development,  as  in  some 
rapidlj  formed  very  soft  medoUarj  tamonrs,  or  to  the  degradation  of  pre* 
existing  cells.  As  the  grannies  and  free  nnclei  fonnd  in  cancerous  strnctares 
are  probablj  only  stages  in  the  detelopment  of  the  fully  formed  cells,  it  is 
easily  intelligible  that  yonng  carcinomatous  tumours  should  sometimes  be 
found  with  grannies  and  nnclei  only,  without  cells. 

Besides  the  proper  ingredients  of  cancer,  others,  purely  accidental,  are  not 
nnfreqnently  met  with,  such  as  fatty  matter,  melanotic  matter,  crystals,  the 
different  results  of  inflammation,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  ▼arions 
states  of  degeneracy,  and  the  elements  of  neighbouring  tissues. 

In  degenerating  carcinoma,  the  cells  are  Tariously  changed.  In  some,  the 
walls  are  much  thickened  and  the  nuclei  converted  into  transparent  vesicles; 
others  are  altered  by  imbibition,  having  their  cell-wall  distended  and  lami* 
nated,  and  their  interior  diffused ;  a  third  set  exhibit  a  granular  and  ftitty 
infiltration,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  compound  granular  corpuscles;  a 
fourth  shrink  up  and  become  dried  by  the  exosmosis  of  their  liquid  contents ; 
and  a  fifth  are  converted  more  or  less  completely  into  a  mass  of  molecular 
grannies,  which  appears  to  be  their  lowest  stage  of  degradation.  (Lebert,) 
Bot  in  almost  all  instances  where  these  forms  are  observed,  they  occupy  but 
a  part  of  the  tumour,  while  unchanged  cells  are  found  in  other  parts. 

Chemical  investigation  has  furnished  no  very  satisfactory  result  in  refer- 
ence to  cancer.  Water,  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin,  different  kinds  of  fatty  mat- 
ter, iron,  and  various  salts  have  been  detected ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these,  and  what  proportion  of  them,  belong  to  the  essential 
cancerous  structure;  as  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  contained 
Uood  necessarily  modify  the  results. 

Origin  and  Progress, — The  disease  first  appears  in  a  small  spot,  and 
gradually  extends,  or  in  several  nearly  contiguous  spots,  which  coalesce.  In 
either  case  it  spreads  by  degrees,  destroying  the  neighbouring  structures,  and 
forming  a  tumour,  which  varies  in  shape,  size,  and  consistence,  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  produced.  It  appears  to  maintain  a  vas- 
cular connection  with  the  surrounding  parts ;  but  the  veins  are  often  filled 
with  cancerous  matter  or  coagulated  blood,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  inject 
them.  Hence  the  varicose  condition  of  the  superficial  veins,  so  often  observed 
in  scirrhous  tumours. 

The  constant  tendency  of  carcinoma,  when  in  action,  is  to  extend  itself  by 
encroaching  upon  the  neighbouring  tissues.  But  the  rapidity  of  its  prog^ss 
differs  greatly,  and  has  some  relation  to  the  character  of  the  tumour  itselC 
The  hard  varieties  usually  advance  much  more  slowly  than  the  soft.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  is  affected  also  by  the  age  of  the  patient;  being  much 
slower  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  generally  slow  in  proportion  to  the 
age.  In  the  extension  of  the  disease,  contiguous  parts  are  frequently  involved, 
even  though  they  have  no  connection  in  health.  But,  in  such  cases,  a  union 
appears  to  have  been  previously  effected  by  the  adhesive  inflammation.  Thus, 
cancer  of  the  stomach  often  extends  to  the  liver ;  that  of  the  uterus,  to  the 
ractom,  bladder,  &c.  The  disease  is  also  apt  to  travel  along  the  absorbents, 
and  to  seize  upon  the  lymphatic  glands  in  its  course.  Hence,  the  glands  of 
the  axilla  are  exceedingly  liable  to  become  affected  by  cancer  in  the  breas^ 
and  those  of  the  groin  by  cancer  of  the  testicle.  The  disease  very  frequently 
also  extends  ultimately  to  various  distant  organs.  Thus,  the  lungs  are  very 
apt  to  suffer  in  cases  of  external  carcinoma.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  .pro- 
pagation may  be  supposed  to  be  effected,  I  shall  treat  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  article. 

One  of  the  characters  of  advancing  carcinoma  is  gradually  to  soften,  and 
ultimately  to  ulcerate.    The  hard  varieties  are  sometimes  converted  into  the- 
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soft,  and  the  soft  become  softer ;  and  both,  in  the  end,  oocasioDsIlj  assama  ft 
diffluent  consistence  like  that  of  cream.  The  process  of  softening  maj  com- 
mence in  any  part  of  the  tumour.  It  is  usually  attended  with  increased  Tas* 
cularity.  The  disease,  in  most  cases,  if  not  sooner  fatal  by  its  influence  apoA 
the  system,  or  entirely  destroyed  by  gangrene,  ends  in  ulceration.  The 
resulting  ulcer  is  of  an  aggravated  character,  with  ragged  and  inverted  or 
everted  edges,  often  deep  excavations,  a  sanious  and  extremely  offensiTe  dis- 
charge, and  a  frequent  disposition  to  bleed  and  to  slough.  Gangrene  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  interruption  of  the  circulation,  consequent  apon  tba 
formation  of  the  carcinomatous  matter  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  soft  wwf 
rieties,  especislly,  enormous  sloughs  sometimes  separate ;  and  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  whole  diseased  structure  has  thus  been  destroyed  and 
thrown  off,  with  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  cancer  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  suppuration ;  bat 
these  results  are  rare  in  the  genuine  carcinomatous  structure ;  and,  when  ob- 
served in  connection  with  the  disease,  are  probably  most  fluently  situated  ia 
the  surrounding  or  invaded  normal  tissue.  Some  believe  that  carcinomaton 
structure  occasionally  undergoes  a  calcareous  transformation,  and  thus  loaei 
its  malignant  character.  Dr.  Bennett  has  met  with  cases  which  he  consider! 
as  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact;  and  Rokitansky  not  only  admit! 
this  mode  of  spontaneous  cure,  but  another  also,  called  saponification,  by  which 
the  matter  of  the  cancerous  cells  is  converted  into  fat,  and  forms  emulsiye  or 
saponaceous  compounds.  Bat  even  those  who  believe  in  these  modes  of  eiire^ 
admit  that  they  are  extremely  rare ;  and,  according  to  Lebert,  allowing  thai 
a  cancerous  tumour  may  perish,  or  be  destroyed,  the  disease  always  exists^and 
will  sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  new  tumours,  unless  prevented  by  the  dealk 
of  the  patient  from  some  other  cause. 

Seal. — Every  organ,  and  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  cancer.  Certain  parts  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  thaa 
others ;  as  the  female  mamma,  the  uterus,  the  stomach,  and  the  testes.  But 
the  disease  occurs  also  in  the  bowels,  especially  the  rectum,  in  the  oBSoph** 
gus,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the  lip^ 
and  the  lymphatic  glands.  Of  the  tissues,  the  cellular  is  most  frequently  at* 
tacked;  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  are  often  affected;  and  the  com- 
plaint is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  mascular,  the  vascular,  and  the  bony 
structures.  It  seldom  seizes  on  the  proper  fibrous  tissues,  or  cartilages. 
Though  the  veins  are  readily  attacked,  the  arteries  appear  to  resist  it  con- 
siderably. It  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  part  or  organ,  sometimes  occurs 
in  several  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not,  however,  often  met  with  in  the  same 
organ  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  In  females  it  is  more  frequent  than  ia 
males,  occurring  in  the  former  more  especially  at  the  period  when  the  cat*- 
menia  cease,  and  in  the  latter  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50.  When  it 
occurs  in  early  life,  it  seises  most  frequently  upon  the  absorbent  glands,  the 
large  Joints,  or  the  cellular  tissue,  and  seldom  upon  the  stomach,  utenu,  or 
mamma.  From  statistical  researches  by  Dr.  John  Le  Conte,  it  would  appear 
that  carcinomatous  affections  become  relatively  more  frequent  with  increasing 
age,  that  women  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  men  in  the  ratio  of  three 
to  one,  and  that,  in  relation  to  the  organs  affected,  the  uterus  is  most  liable^ 
the  stomach  next,  then  the  mamma,  the  liver,  &c.  (South.  Med,  and  Surg. 
Journ,,  May,  1846.) 

Symptoms  and  Effecis. — The  shape,  consistence,  and  situation  of  earel* 
noma  have  been  already  referred  to.  It  is  usually  attended  with  pain  at 
some  period  of  its  progress,  though  this  symptom  is  exceedingly  irregular. 
Not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  internal  organs,  it  has  made  very  great 
advances  before  producing  any  considerable  uneasiness.     The  characterurtia 
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pftin  of  earchioina  Is  sharp  and  laDcfnatfug.  WithoDt  any  apparent  eanse, 
the  patient,  preyionslj  qoite  easj,  feels  soddenlj  an  acate,  sometimes  ezcrn* 
dating  pain,  shooting  throngh  the  part  affected,  and  then  ceasing  for  a  time. 
Bat  this  is  not  experienced  in  all  cases ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  cancerons  dis- 
eases, being  a  freqnent  form  of  neuralgia.  It  is  when  nlceration  has  extended 
to  the  sarronnding  tissues,  that  the  patient  suffers  most ;  and  now  the  pains 
are  often  ezceedinglj  distressing.  In  the  commencement  the  pain  frequently 
intermits.  Towards  the  close  it  may  become  almost  constant,  though  still 
liable  to  remissions.  Shroeder  Van  der  Kolk  ascribes  the  pain  to  the  form- 
ation of  cancer  cells  in  the  substance  of  the  neighbouring  nerres,  which  are 
beginning  to  undergo  alteration ;  the  cancer  itself  haying  no  newly  formed 
nerres  in  its  structure. 

The  system  always  becomes  affected  in  advancing  carcinoma.  It  is  said 
that  a  disposition  to  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  cachectic  condition ;  but  this 
is  certainly  not  always  observably  the  case ;  as  cancer  very  often  commences 
in  the  midst  of  apparent  health.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far  as  to 
involve  the  system,  the  patient  generally  has  a  peculiar  wan,  sallow  paleness 
of  complexion,  which,  ^th  an  expression  of  sadness,  is  almost  characteristic 
of  carcinoma.  Disordered  digestion,  general  weakness,  and  emaciation  are 
•ho  common  atteridants  upon  the  cancerous  cachexia;  but,  in  some  cases,  a 
considerable  fulness  of  habit  is  maintained,  even  to  the  close  of  the  complaint. 
In  the  advanced  stages,  the  pulse  is  generally  quickened,  and  febrile  symp- 
toms appear. 

In  the  regular  course  of  carcinoma,  the  patient  may  sink  under  the  ex* 
hatistion  from  pain,  general  irritation,  excessive  discharge,  sloughing,  &c.; 
bat  more  frequently  the  disease  terminates  by  interfering  with  the  function 
of  some  organ  essential  to  life,  as  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  brain,  Ac.]  and  most 
of  the  symptoms  which  it  produces  have  their  origin  in  the  same  source. 
These  will  be  considered  most  conveniently  under  the  head  of  special  diseases 
of  the  organs.  It  not  unfrequently  terminates  life  by  eroding  the  large  blood* 
vessels.  The  same  effect  results  more  slowly  by  the  closure  of  certain  pas- 
sages, as  of  the  oesophagus,  pylorus,  intestines,  &c.  By  compression  or  ob* 
literation  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  sometimes  occasions  venous  congestion,  and 
consequent  dropsy.  Thus,  carcinoma  in  the  liver  gives  rise  to  ascites,  by 
impeding  the  portal  circulation ;  and  in  the  pylorus,  duodenum,  ovary,  and 
aterus,  to  dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  by  interfering  with  the  return  of 
blood  through  the  great  veins.  It  has  a  strong  tendency  to  occasion  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  neighbouring  veins,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a 
kind  of  phlebitis,  which  has  the  same  effect.  When  the  veins  which  carry  the 
blood  from  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body  are  thus  affected,  oedema  of  these 
parts  is  apt  to  occur,  and  sometimes  also  a  tense  elastic  swelling  of  the  are- 
olar tissue,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  milk-leg  in 
women.  I  have  seen  two  .cases  of  this  kind  of  tumefaction,  in  one  of  which 
the  lower  extremities  were  much  swollen,  tense,  and  elastic,  in  consequence  of 
phlebitis  of  the  iliac  veins  and  vena  cava  connected  with  cancer  of  the  liver ; 
in  the  other,  the  neck,  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  chest,  and  the  right 
arm  were  similarly  affected,  from  an  extensive  medullary  cancer  in  the  ante- 
rior mediastinum.  Lebert  thinks  that  death  in  cancer  usually  results,  not 
from  these  secondary  effects,  but  from  a  direct  depravation  of  the  blood,  ren- 
dering it  unfit  for  the  support  of  the  vital  functions. 

The  blood  contains  a  diminished  proportion  of  red  corpuscles,  and  in  the 
advanced  sti^s  is  found,  after  death,  either  liquid,  or  in  soft  coagula,  very 
different  from  those  observed  in  health.  The  heart  and  muscular  tissue 
generally  are  soft  and  fhigile,  as  are  also  the  bones ;  and  the  viscera  are,  for 
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the  most  pari»  remarkably  bloodless.    Evidences  of  pneomonia  are  not  m- 
freqaentlj  noticed  in  post-mortem  examinations.  (^LeberL) 

Tiie  duration  of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  While  in  some  mrj 
rare  cases  it  mns  its  whole  course  in  two  or  three  months,  it  oontinaes  in 
others  for  ten  or  even  twenty  years.  The  mean  duration  is  different  in  differ- 
ent organs.  Cancer  of  the  viscera  is  more  speedily  fatal  than  that  of  exter- 
nal parts.  ThoSy  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  mns  its  coarse,  on  tiie 
average,  in  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  months,  while  that  of  the  mamma  hat  a 
mean  duration  of  about  forty-two  months.  The  character  of  the  tumour  also 
has  great  influence  over  its  course.  The  soft  cancers  are  usually  much  more 
speedily  fatal  than  the  hard. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  external  cancer  belongs  to  surgery,  that  of 
the  disease  occupying  internal  organs,  to  the  department  of  special  diseases; 
as  the  symptoms. by  which  it  is  to  be  recognized,  if  at  all,  are  chiefly  those 
connect^  with  the  deranged  functions  of  the  organs  respectively.  The  pcae- 
titioner,  however,  may  be  aided  in  forming  his  judgment  by  certain  geneml 
considerations.  The  lancinating  character  of  the  pain,  though  by  no  means 
to  be  relied  on,  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  diagnosis.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
disease,  which  resists  all  curative  measures,  and  in  general  marches  steadily 
onward,  will  also  be  taken  into  view.  Another  circumstance  of  importanee 
is  the  peculiar  cachectic  appearance  of  the  complexion,  to  which  allasioa  has 
been  already  made.  Occasionally  the  tumour  can  be  felt  through  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  containing  it;  and,  when  this  is  impossible,  the  practitioner  may 
sometimes  avail  himself  of  percussion  and  auscultation  with  advantage.  But 
the  diagnosis  is  almost  always  more  or  less  uncertain,  when  the  tumour  can* 
not  be  felt  or  seen.  When  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  examining  portions 
of  the  cancerous  tissue  by  the  microscope,  a  correct  conclusion  can  generally 
be  formed  as  to  its  nature.  Dr.  Bennett  lays  much  stress  on  the  coexistence  of  a 
fibrous  tissue  and  the  cell-structure  already  described,  as  a  means  of  diagnoda. 
He  does  not  consider  the  cells  alone  as  sufficiently  distinctive.  It  is  true  that 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  from  a  single  isolated  cell ;  but,  in 
the  aggregate,  they  are  quite  characteristic.  Their  great  size,  particularly  that 
of  the  moUier-cells ;  the  unusual  relative  magnitude  of  their  nuclei  and  nucleoli, 
and  the  extreme  diversity  of  their  form,  give  to  them  in  mass  an  appearance 
which  is  presented  in  no  other  structure  than  the  carcinomatous.  A  variety 
of  cancerous  formation  is  sometimes  met  with,  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  yellow  tuberculous  masses  that  the  unaided  eye  is  unable  to  disting^oiah 
them.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  however,  the  cancerous  cells  are  seen, 
and  at  once  determine  the  nature  of  the  tumour.  This  peculiar  aspect  is  at- 
tributable to  the  production  of  yellow  fatty  matter. 

Other  morbid  formations,  very  analogous  to  carcinoma,  not  only  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tumours  after  death,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  courae 
and  results  in  the  living  subject,  are  those  denominated  cancroid.  These  wUl 
be  considered  under  subsequent  heads,  and  their  essential  characters  there 
given.  The  hard  fibrous  structures  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation  have 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  scirrhus,  and  have,  by  some  pathologists,  been 
thought  capable  of  taking  on  the  cancerous  character.  But  they  are  rather 
elastic  than  of  the  stony  hardness  of  scirrhus;  are  usually  smootn,  instead  of 
knotty  on  the  surface ;  do  not  extend  themselves  into  neighbouring  organs; 
never  contaminate  the  system,  and  never  exhibit  cancerous  cells.  When  in* 
durations,  supposed  to  be  inflammatory  in  their  origin,  have  afterwards  ex* 
hibited  the  carcinomatous  character,  they  have,  in  all  probability,  had  this 
character  from  the  beginning.  Several  of  the  organized  mm-malignafd  tvL^ 
maurs,  enumerated  in  page  124,  might  be  confounded  with  the  cancerous 
upon  a  superficial  examination,  but  differ  from  them  essentially  not  only  in 
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fliefr  microscopie  eharaeters,  bat  in  their  comparatirely  Innocent  natare. 
Thns,  thoogh  some  of  these  tomonrs  are  apt  to  retam  after  remoral,  yet  for 
the  most  part  they  do  so  in  the  cicatrix,  learing  room  for  the  supposition 
that  the  extraction  had  been  incomplete.  Again,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to 
find  seTeral  tumours  of  a  particular  kind  in  the  same  or  different  parts  of  the 
body;  but  this  arises  from  special  tendencies  of  the  system,  leading  to  special 
products,  and  not  from  the  propagation  of  disease  from  one  original  point, 
and  is  not  accompanied  with  the  carcinomatous  deprayation  of  health. 

Nature  and  Mode  of  DevelopmerU. — The  minutest  speck  of  carcinomatous 
growth,  at  the  earliest  stag^  in  which  it  is  susceptible  of  examination,  has 
all  the  microscopic  elements  which  are  detected  at  a  later  period.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  possible,  that  the  large  cancer  cells  should  have  passed 
firom  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  in  which  no  opening, 
bowerer  minute,  can  be  seen.  It  is  inferrible,  therefore,  that  the  carcino* 
matous  matter  must  originally  exude  from  the  capillaries  in  the  state  of  a 
uniform  liquid,  a  minute  particle  of  which,  being  deposited  in  the  midst  or 
on  the  surface  of  a  living  tissue,  immediately  takes  on,  through  its  own  vital 
force,  the  characteristic  organization  of  cancer.  New  exudation  around  the 
little  tumour  undergoes  a  similar  organization,  and  thus  the  disease  gradually 
•preads,  incorporating  the  original  tissue,  or  causing  it  to  disappear  through 
alMorption,  occasioned  probably  by  pressure.  At  this  stage  of  our  investiga- 
tion we  are  met  by  the  questions,  whence  is  derived  the  tendency  to  this 
abnormal  organization  of  the  exuded  matter  f  and  through  what  agency  is 
the  tumour  increased,  whether  by  the  inherent  quality  of  the  exudation,  or  by 
some  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  morbid  structure  already  formed  f  The 
answers  to  these  questions,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must  be 
somewhat  speculative. 

First,  in  relation  to  the  tendency  to  abnormal  organization  in  the  exuda* 
tioD,  it  may  be  said  that  invisible  cancerous  germ^  exist  in  the  blood,  which, 
being  thrown  out  with  the  fibrin,  undergo  development  into  cells  and  fibres. 
The  idea  has  been  entertained  that  the  cancerous  matter  is  formed  in  the 
blood,  and  Dr.  Carswell  maintains  that  it  is  often  seen  in  the  veins,  either 
loosely  connected  with  their  inner  coat,  or  quite  free  from  attachment,  and 
having  all  the  characters  which  it  exhibits  when  observed  elsewhere.  To 
the  inference  drawn  from  this  fact  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  cancerous 
matter  may  have  been  absorbed  into  the  veins  from  some  contaminated  source. 
But  Dr.  Carswell  meets  the  objection  by  the  assertion,  that  it  sometimes  exists 
In  the  veins  when  no  carcinomatous  disease  can  be  found  in  any  other  situa- 
tion, showing  that,  in  these  instances  at  least,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
blood.  It  is  seen  only  in  the  veins  and  capillaries,  because,  if  formed  in  the 
arteries,  it  is  carried  forward,  by  the  movement  of  the  blood,  to  points  where 
the  current  slackens,  and  allows  it  to  be  deposited.  Dr.  Walshe,  however, 
states  that,  out  of  a  vast  number  of  post-mortem  examinations,  conducted  by 
skilful  men  of  all  nations,  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  one,  and  found  no 
one  detailed  in  periodical  works,  confirmatory  of  this  assertion  of  Dr.  Cars- 
well  ;  and  Lebert  states  that  cancer  cells  are  never  found  loosely  floating  in 
the  blood,  being  either  connected  with  excrescences  formed  on  the  inner  sur- 
&ce  of  the  veins  by  exudation,  as  elsewhere,  or,  when  they  have  entered  the 
reins  by  erosion,  being  prevented  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  from  tra- 
TeUing  beyond  a  certain  distance  in  the  vessels.  The  notion,  therefore,  of 
proper  cancerous  structure  existing  in  visible  forms  in  the  blood,  must  be 
given  up.  It  can  only  be  in  the  state  of  invisible  germs  that  that  fluid  can 
contain  the  carcinomatous  matter.  But  whence  these  germsT  Have  they 
proceeded  from  the  parent;  have  they  been  derived  from  external  sources  and 
found  entrance  into  the  circulation  along  with  the  results  of  digestion ;  or 
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hare  they  been  elaborated  io  the  processes  which  contribnte  to  sang^ifieatton? 
These  questions  canDot  be  answered  in  the  present  state  of  oor  knowledge. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  snch  germs  do  pre-exist  in  the  blood. 
In  faroar  of  this  idea  is  the  fact,  that  cancer  often  originates  at  nameroos 
points  often  far  separated ;  bat  against  it  is  the  other  fact,  still  more  frequently 
observed,  that  the  tamoar  may  be  quite  solitary.  It  may  be  that,  in  the 
cancerous  constitution,  certain  tissues  have  the  power  to  elaborate  canceroos 
structure  out  of  healthy  exudation ;  and,  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  tome 
influence  of  this  kind  is  exerted  by  tissue,  is  the  well-known  predilectioQ  of 
the  disease  for  certain  localities,  such  as  the  mamma  and  uterus.  Upon  aD 
these  points  we  must  wait  for  further  light  from  observation. 

In  relation  to  the  second  question,  as  to  the  agency  through  which  the 
tumour,  when*  once  originated,  is  subsequently  propagated,  there  is  also  room 
for  difference  of  opinion.  Some  believe  that  the  cancer  cell,  being  once 
formed,  has  the  power  of  self-propagation,  requiring  only  nutriment  from  the 
blood.  So  far  as  concerns  animals  of  a  different  species,  this  opinion  is 
opposed  by  the  result  of  experiment,  which  has  never  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing cancerous  tumours  by  transplantation.  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  of  Phila- 
delphia, observed  a  vascular  connection  to  take  place  between  a  portion  of 
cancerous  tissue,  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  a  frog,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts,  proving  the  existence  of  an  independent  vitality  in  the  former;  but, 
on  examining  the  tumour  subsequently,  instead  of  finding  an  increase  of 
cancerous  cells,  he  observed  that  those  pre-existing  in  the  inserted  stmctare 
had  disappeared,  and  that  fibrous  tissue  only  remained.  (Proceed,  of  Acad, 
of  NcU.  Set.,  May,  1851,  p.  201.)  The  inference  would  appear  to  be,  as 
maintained  by  Lebert,  that  each  increase  of  development  takes  place  in  the 
newly  exuded  matter  through  its  own  inherent  powers.  Nevertheless,  thai 
the  tumour  already  formed  exercises  some  influence  in  contributing  to  the 
additions  made  to  it,  and  in  the  further  extension  of  the  disease,  would 
seem  to  be  proved  by  the  much  greater  tendency  to  the  formation  of  cancer 
about  a  carcinomatous  centre  already  existing,  than  elsewhere,  and  by  the 
well-known  disposition  of  the  affection  to  extend  from  one  of  these  centres 
through  the  absorbents  to  lymphatic  glands  at  considerable  distances,  which 
is  best  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  the  conveyance  of  germs  from  the 
part  first  affected. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Van  der  Kolk,  founded  on  observation,  that  the  liquid 
exuded  in  cancerous  tissues  is  the  medium  of  propagation,  mixing  with  the 
liquid  of  the  neighbouring  sound  tissue,  and  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
cancerous  nuclei,  to  be  soon  converted  into  cells;  and  in  examining  the  out- 
skirts of  the  tumour,  he  found  granules,  nuclei,  and  minute  cells,  as  if  in  the 
course  of  development  (Brii,  and  For.  Medico- Chirurg,  Rev,,  April,  1865, 
p.  297.)  The  ultimate  infection  of  the  whole  system,  if  it  be  referred  to  ex- 
isting tumours,  and  not  to  an  increase  of  the  morbid  state  of  system  which 
originally  led  to  the  formation  of  these  tumours,  can  be  explained  only  by  a 
conveyance  of  germs  from  the  diseased  centre  into  the  blood.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  lungs  are  extremely  liable  to  secondary  cancer  is  favourable 
to  the  idea  of  this  conveyance  of  germs.  Entering  the  veins  at  the  pact 
affected,  they  will  pass  along  with  the  venous  blood  into  the  pulmonary  c^ 
piliaries,  where  they  are  liable  to  be  first  arrested.  If  they  pass  through 
these,  they  may  extend  the  disease  to  any  part  of  the  body  where  the  blood 
circulates. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
fibres  in  cancerous  tumours.  As  these  are  found  most  abundantly  in  tumours 
occupying  tissues  normally  fibrous,  some  pathologists  have  been  disposed  to 
consider  them  as  the  result  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  natural  fibrous 
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ttnictnre.  Dr.  Paget  is  conTinced  that  the  fibrous  ingredient  of  caretnoma- 
tOQs  tamonrs  of  the  mamma,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  only  that 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  breast  (Led,  on  Surg.  Pathol.,  ii.  304.)  Bot 
fibres  sometimes  also  exist  abundantly  in  tumours  occupying  tissues  destitute 
of  this  structure,  or  but  scantily  supplied  with  it ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
Ihey  are  for  the  most  part  formed  out  of  the  same  exudation  or  blastema  as 
the  cell,  and  by  the  same  inherent  formati? e  force. 

•  Another  question,  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  carcinoma,  is  whether  it  can 
be  propagated  by  contagion.  Opinion  has  generally  been  opposed  to  this 
idea.  An  experiment  of  Langenbeck  favonrs  it.  He  injected  cancerous 
matter  into  the  reins  of  a  dog,  which  was  killed  some  weeks  afterward,  when 
carcinomatous  growths  were  discovered  in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Watson  states 
that  he  has  known  of  two  instances  in  which  cancer  of  the  penis  occurred  In 
men,  whose  wires  laboured  under  the  same  disease  in  the  uterus ;  and  other 
cases  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  since  reported.  (See  Lond,  Med,  J\m€8  and 
Oaz,,  Jan.  1854,  p.  ?1.)  Facts,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  question,  must 
be  much  more  largely  accumulated,  before  it  can  be  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
I  have  never  myself  known  an  instance  of  the  propagation  of  cancer  by  con- 
tagion. Such  a  result,  however,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of 
the  origination  of  the  disease  in  peculiar  germs.  Such  germs,  transferred 
to  another  body,  might  be  supposed  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
position,  and  there  to  grow  and  propagate.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
■och  a  transference  may  possibly  occur  from  one  part  of  the  same  body  to 
another  part,  and  that  thus  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  distant  organs 
may  be  effected.  At  all  events,  if  this  be  the  case,  a  peculiar  condition  of 
ayatem,  a  certain  morbid  diathesis,  must  exist,  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
new  germ,  and  without  which  it  would  be  dormant  or  perish.  This  diathesis 
is  probably  sometimes  inherited.  Of  its  causes  and  essential  nature  we  are 
quite  ignorant. 

Cancer  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  a  parasitic  animal ;  but  strongly 
in  opposition  to  this  notion  is  the  well-established  fact,  that  many  of  the 
lower  animals  are  liable  to  the  same  disease ;  whereas  parasites  are  generally 
peculiar  to  the  species  of  animal  in  which  they  are  found. 

Cause  of  Carcinoma, — Of  the  cause  of  cancer  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  hereditary,  and  occasionally  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  such  a  period  after  local  injuries,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  the 
injury  has  served  to  call  a  pre-existing  tendency  to  the  disease  into  action. 

Varieliea  of  Carcinoma. — The  varieties  of  carcinomatous  disease  may  be 
arranged  into  three  groups,  characterized  severally  by  certain  distinctive  qua* 
Hties  of  consistence,  growth,  &c.  These  are  1.  scirrhuSf  8.  medullary  caret* 
noma,  and  3.  gelaiinous  cancer. 

1.  Scirrhus. — Carcinomatous  Sarcoma  (Abernethy). — Stone  Cancer, — 
This  is  characterized  by  a  hard,  whitish,  gray,  or  bluish-white,  semi-transpa- 
rent structure,  presenting  when  cut  a  shining  surface,  and  often  intersected 
by  opaque,  white,  or  pale  straw-coloured  bands  of  fibrous,  or  condensed  areo- 
lar tissue.  Sometimes  it  has  a  decidedly  lobulated  arrangement  like  that  of 
the  pancreas,  and,  when  of  this  character,  was  called  pancreatic  sarcoma  by 
Abernethy.  Sometimes  its  appearance  closely  resembles  that  of  boiled  pork, 
whence  the  name  of  lardaceous  tissue,  applied  to  it  by  the  French  writers. 
The  fibrous  tissue  predominates  in  this  variety. 

Scirrhous  tissue  is  very  dense  and  hard,  with  a  stone-like  feel,  and  yields  a 
peculiar  creaking  sound  when  cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  its  perfect  form 
it  yields  very  little  cancerous  juice  on  pressure ;  and  it  is  best  prepared  for 
microscopic  examination  by  being  scraped  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  be  reduced 
to  a  pulpy  state.    It  is  more  frequently  than  the  other  varieties  attended 
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with  the  pecaliar  lancinatiDg  pain  of  carcinoma.  Few  blood-vesseb  cao  ba 
detected  in  it.  Its  growth  is  nsoallj  slow,  and  not  anfreqnenUj  maoj  years 
elapse  before  it  terminates.  It  seldom  attains  a  greater  sixe  than  that  of  an 
orange.  (WaUhe.)  It  is  apt  to  contract  adhesion  to  neighbonring  stme^ 
tores,  which  is  clearly  seen  when  it  is  situated  beneath  the  skin.  In  this 
case  the  skin  unites  firmly  with  the  tnmonr,  and  at  the  same  time  shrinks 
considerably.  This  contraction  of  the  neighbonring  tissues  is  one  of  tiie 
characteristics  of  scirrhus.  When  softened,  it  is  conyerted,  according  to 
Walshe,  into  a  yellowish-brown,  semi-transparent,  jelly-like  matter.  Scir* 
rhus  is  often  solitary;  only  one  tumour  existing  in  the  body  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  most  frequently  seated  in  the  breast ;  and  is  less  apt  than  the 
following  yariety  to  attack  diflferent  parts  of  the  body.  Hemorrhage  within 
its  structure,  or  from  its  ulcerated  surface,  is  less  frequent  than  in  the  soft 
carcinoma.  Scirrhus  seldom  occurs  before  puberty,  and  is  most  common  ia 
adranced  life. 

2.  MBdullary  Carcinoma. — Medullary  Sarcoma  (Abemethy). — Encepha^ 
loid  Disease, — Cerebri/orm  Disease. — Fungus  Hmmatodes  (Hey). — Soft 
Cancer. — This  consists  of  a  dull-white,  opaque,  softish  matter,  bearing  a  con* 
siderable  resemblance  to  brain,  with  a  lobnlated  arrangement.  Hence  the 
names  of  encephaloid  and  cerebri/orm  disease  employed  by  French  writers. 
It  owes  its  consistence  to  the  predominance  of  the  proper  carcinomatous  oella. 
The  carcinomatous  tissue  contains,  in  this  variety,  numerous  minute  blood* 
vessels,  the  coats  of  which  are  very  delicate,  and  easily  rupture,  giving  rise 
to  frequent  hemorrhage,  both  within  the  tumour,  and  from  its  surface  after 
ulceration.  Hence  the  tissue  acquires  a  bloody  appearance ;  from  which  dr- 
cnmstance,  as  well  as  from  its  tendency  to  sprout  rapidly  out  through  the 
skin,  after  this  has  been  opened.  Hey  was  induced  to  give  it  the  name  of 
fungus  hmmatodes.  In  some  rare  instances  in  which  the  arteries  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  tumour  is  seated  in  or  upon  bone,  and  bound  down  bj 
fibrous  tissue,  a  full  soft  pulsation  may  be  felt  in  it.  (PageL)  Sometimes  the 
ti^ue  has  greater  firmness,  resembling  considerably  a  section  of  the  boiled 
odder  of  a  cow,  whence  it  was  called  mammary  sarcoma  by  Abemethy. 
When  the  vascular  sarcoma,  of  the  same  author,  assumes  a  malignant  cha* 
racter,  it  must  be  ranked  with  this  variety  of  carcinoma.  Other  names  have 
been  given  to  varieties  of  the  tumour,  from  certain  supposed  resemblances  to 
objects  in  nature,  as  the  solanoidf  from  its  resemblance  to  the  potato,  &c. 

In  all  its  forms,  medullary  carcinoma  is  less  hard  and  dense  than  scirrfaofli 
It  is  often  of  very  rapid  growth,  sometimes  attaining  its  full  size  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  advancing  with  especial  rapidity  after  ulceration.  It  sometimes 
attains  an  enormous  magnitude.  It  is  not  apt  like  scirrhus  to  contract  ad^ 
hesions,  and,  when  beneath  the  skin,  causes  this  tissue  to  ulcerate  by  disten* 
sion  and  pressure,  rather  than  by  communicating  its  own  nature  to  it.  When 
softened,  it  has  a  white,  opaque,  creamy  appearance.  (  Wals?ie.)  It  is  in  this 
form  of  carcinoma,  that  the  peculiar  matter  of  the  disease  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  veins  and  absorbents.  The  disease  often  exists  at  the  same 
time  in  different  organs,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  body  in  which 
it  has  not  been  found.  It  is  very  apt  to  occur  secondarily  to  the  preceding 
form  of  cancer.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  young,  and  often  before 
puberty. 

3.  Oelatinous  Carcinoma, — Colloid  Cancer. — Areolar  OeUUinoid  Cancer 
(Gruveilhier). — Oum  Cancer. — This  consists  of  a  jelly-like,  transparent  mat- 
ter, usually  of  a  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  sometimes  grayish, 
brownish,  or  reddish,  which,  when  separated  from  the  tissue,  is  soft,  but,  as 
found  in  the  tumour,  has  considerable  firmness.  It  is  contained  in  a  vasi 
number  of  loculi  or  cysts  of  various  size.    This  variety  of  cancer  may  ezisi 
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alone,  or  as  a  part  of  other  canceroos  tumonrs.  It  seldom  occurs  in  more 
than  one  organ  at  the  same  time,  and  hitherto  has  been  observed  chiefly  at 
the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  in  the  omentum,  and  the  intestines ;  thoagh 
it  has  also  been  seen  in  the  bones,  testis,  and  mamma.  It  is  very  rare  in 
yooth.  Lebert  states  that  gelatinous  tumonrs  resembling  the  carcinomatous 
in  appearance  sometimes  occur,  which  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the  true  cancer 
cells,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  carcinomatous.* 

II.  EPITHELIOMA. 

8yn. — Cancroid. — EpUheUal  or  Epidermk  Cancer. 

This  kind  of  tumour  has  all  the  properties  which  have  been  before  men- 
tioned as  giving  malignancy  to  carcinoma,  thoogh  in  a  considerably  less 
d^ree.  Thus,  it  grows,  has  a  tendency  to  ^^Icerate,  returns  after  remorali 
18  propagated  to  distant  parts,  produces  at  last  a  cachectic  state  of  system, 
and  generally  results  in  death  when  once  established.  The  tumour  is  usually 
single,  and  seated  in  or  beneath  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  It  appears 
to  have  a  special  predilection  for  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  orifices,  as  the 
lips,  tongue,  cheeks,  scrotum,  anus,  and  uterus.  (E.  Follin.)  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  lower  lip.  It  generally  begins  as  a  small  tubercle ;  but  is  some- 
times ulcerative  from  the  first  When  originally  a  tumour,  its  tendency  is  to 
ulcerate,  and  gpradnally  extend  until  life  is  destroyed.  But  its  progress  is 
slower  than  that  of  carcinoma;  M.  Lebert  having  found  the  average  dura- 
tion of  50  cases  to  be  7  years  and  9  months.  (Arch.  0€n,,  Dec.  1854,  p.  736.) 
It  generally  returns  after  removal;  but  it  is  asserted  that  permanent  cures 
are  sometimes  effected  by  extirpation,  especially  when  it  is  seated  in  the  skin. 
Different  opinions  exist  as  to  its  propagation  to  internal  organs;  but,  though 

*  Mr.  8.  W.  8iblej,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  has  given  an  account  of  col- 
loid cancer,  very  different  firom  that  previously  receiyed  as  correct.  Leaving  out  of 
view  all  those  non-malignant  structures  which  are  called  colloid  by  German  writers,  from 
the  glue- like  character  of  the  semi-fluid  matter  contained  in  them,  and  confining  himself 
to  the  proper  colloid  cancer,  he  denies  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  infect  the  system,  or  to 
propafcate  itself  to  distant  parts;  asserting  that  it  spreads  only  through  contiguity,  and 
that,  if  extirpated  thorouglily,  it  has  no  special  tendency  to  return.  He  consequently 
eonsiders  it  wholly  distinct  from  genuine  carcinoma;  and  finds  no  less  difference  in  its 
internal  constitution  than  in  its  general  course  and  tendencies.  It  is,  in  his  view,  an 
iafiltrated  disease,  and  most  if  not  all  the  fibres  contained  in  it  are  from  the  original 
tisaae.  Its  peculiar  structure  is  a  convoluted  membrane,  aimple.  thin,  finely  granular, 
often  striated,  and  sometimes  so  transparent  that  it  may  be  overlooked.  This  divides 
the  proper  colloid  substance  into  loeuli,  which  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  into 
imaller  spaces.  Mr.  Sibley  admits  the  occasional  existence  in  the  colloid  matter  of  cor* 
pasoles  reeembling  cancer  cells,  but  denies  their  identity.  He  even  admits  th^t  the 
eolloid  cancer  may  exist  in  common  with  carcinoma,  but  considers  the  association  to  bo 
aoeidentaL  He  states  that  the  peculiar  gelatinoid  matter  is  in  rounded  masses,  which 
may  be  called  colloid  corpuscles,  and  are  either  wholly  composed  of  the  glue- like  mat- 
ter, or  of  this  with  a  central  kernel.  This  is  often  composed  of  a  number  of  closely  com- 
paeted  spherical  cells,  each  of  which  may  contain  a  spherical  nucleus. .  The  surround* 
mg  gelatinoid  matter  is  arranged  in  concentric  laminss,  in  which  are  sometimes  granules 
and  cells,  which  may  be  developed  into  new  colloid  bodies,  forming  altogether  a  oom- 
poond  corpuscle.  When  without  a  nucleus,  the  colloid  corpuscle  appears  to  consist  of 
eonseeutive  laminee,  interspersed  with  granules  and  cells.  The  corpuscles  appear  to  bo 
propagated  by  the  splitting  of  the  kernel  into  separate  masses,  each  of  which  becomeo 
the  kernel  of  a  new  corpuscle.  It  is  a  singular  fkoi  that  this  affection,  though  seldom 
aatooiated  with  carcinoma,  frequently  occurs  in  oases  attended  with  tubercles.  If  Mr. 
Sibley's  views  be  confirmed  by  further  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  colloid 
eaocer  as  a  fourth  variety  of  cancerous  or  malignant  growth,  wanting,  however,  the  pro- 
perty of  self- propagation  to  distant  tissues,  as  well  as  that  of  affecting  the  system.  (See 
Mc^cthCkirurg.  TrantacU,  xxxix.  p.  259.) 
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this  eyent  is  rare,  and  has  escaped  the  careful  obeer? ation  of  sefend  distio« 
g^ished  pathologists,  jet  others,  as  Paget  and  Yirchow,  have  seen  it  in  such 
positions,  and  their  testimony  cannot  be  rejected.  Its  tendency  to  involve  the 
system  is  certainly  much  less  than  that  of  carcinoma.  All  admit  that  the  dis- 
ease propagates  itself  to  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  The  tomoor 
does  not  emit  a  lactescent  juice  on  pressure.  The  papillae,  being  included 
and  enlarged,  often  give  it  a  warty  appearance. 

It  has  no  special  basis-structure  of  its  own ;  but  its  peculiar  constituents  are 
supported  by  the  remains  of  the  original  tissue.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
flattened  cells,  irregular  in  their  outlines,  sometimes  whimsically  so,  from  ^^^ 
to  Tv'on  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  single,  small,  central  nuclei,  and  on  the 
whole  having  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  normal  cell  of  the  epithelium 
or  epidermis.  Some  of  the  cells  are  smaller,  rounder,  and  more  regular;  and 
others  show  marks  of  degeneration.  Broca  describes  them  as  exhibiting  fine 
and  crooked  striae  on  their  surface,  sometimes  as  if  they  were  folded  on  them- 
selves, and,  in  consequence  of  their  transparency,  allowing  the  outlines  of  a  sub- 
jacent cell  to  be  seen  through  them ;  a  phenomenon  quite  peculiar  to  epithelial 
cells.  (See  Va,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  July,  1855,  p.  9.)  Besides  these  cells, 
there  are  1.  tree  nuclei,  2.  rounded  granular  corpuscles,  without  envelope,  or 
distinct  nucleus,  and  8.  large  globular  bodies,  consisting  of  g^nular  matter 
in  the  centre,  covered  with  imbricated  layers  of  the  characteristic  epithelial 
cells.  This  last,  though  not  always  present,  may  when  found  be  considered 
as  quite  pathognomonic.  (Broca.)  The  ordinary  cancer  cells  are  not  found 
in  the  tumours.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  an  excessive  production  of  epi- 
thelial or  epidermic  cells ;  but  they  are  probably  a  peculiar  growth,  and  Uie 
resemblance  of  their  characteristic  cells  to  those  of  normal  epi&elium  is  purely 
accidental.  For  more  precise  details  on  the  subject  of  these  tumours,  th# 
reader  is  referred  to  PageVa  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology, 


III.  FIBROPLASTIC  TUMOURS. 

These  have  been  so  named  by  Lebert,  who  first  described  their  micro- 
scopic structure.  In  the  different  forms  of  these  tumours,  they  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  scirrhus,  medullary  cancer,  and  even  the  colloid  variety 
of  that  affeotion.  They  appear  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
in  the  bones  under  the  name  of  osteosaixsoma,  in  the  glands,  &c.  Often  long 
stationary,  they  sometimes  take  on  a  rapid  growth,  and  attain  a  size  seldom 
seen  in  carcinoma.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  progress  is  slow,  and  they 
are  long  in  ulcerating,  though  they  may  at  length  soften,  ulcerate,  and  be- 
come the  seat  of  hemorrhage.  They  have  like  carcinoma  a  tendency  to 
return,  sometimes  though  rarely  are  propagated  to  the  viscera,  may  in  the 
end  affect  the  system,  and  usually  end  fatally.  But  in  many  cases  they  have 
not  returned  after  extirpation ;  and  their  progress  is  much  slower  than  that 
of  carcinoma,  as  their  average  duration  is  from  five  to  ten  years.  In  their 
microscopic  structure  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  certain 
normal  tissues ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  epitheloid  disease,  the  semblance  is 
probably  purely  accidental.  It  may  be  considered  almost  certain  that  the  ele- 
ments of  their  structure  are  quite  peculiar.  These  are  I.  fibro-plaaiic  nuclei^ 
ovoidal,  elongated,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  provided  with  one  or  two 
nucleoli;  ^.fibro-plaatic  cells,  ovoidal,  finely  granular,  and  provided  with  nuclei 
like  those  just  described ;  and  3.  fusiform  bodies,  elongated,  larger  in  the 
middle,  with  a  nucleus  at  the  swollen  part,  and  with  their  ends  drawn  ont| 
sometimes  forked,  generally  pointed,  and  occasionally  recurved.  M.  FoIUb, 
to  whose  description  of  this  variety  of  malignant  tumour  I  am  chiefly  in- 
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debted  for  the  above  statements,  considers  the  third  of  these  elements  as  the 
most  characteristic;  as,  when  the  cells  are  wanting,  this  is  found  along  with 
the  nuclei ;  and,  when  thej  are  present,  the  fusiform  bodies  are  mingled  with 
them.  {Arch.  O^n.,  Dec.  1854,  p.  737.) 


3,  Parasitic  Growths. 

I.  PARASITIC  ANIMALS— ENTOZO A. 

Strictly  speaking,  these  may  be  regarded  rather  as  causes  of  disease,  than 
pathological  conditions ;  but,  in  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  their  origin^ 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  consider  them  among  those  morbid  pro* 
ducts,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  precise  knowledge  of  the  real  disease  in 
which  they  originate,  are  by  common  consent  placed  in  the  rank  of  diseases. 
Thej  are  characterized  by  haying  an  independent  life  of  their  own,  with  the 
power  of  reproduction  or  generation ;  and  depend  on  the  system  only  for 
convenient  quarters  and  suitable  nutriment.  Almost  every  species  of  animal 
has  its  own  peculiar  parasites,  and  man  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rale.  There  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  human  frame  which  has  not  served 
•8  the  dwelling  of  one  or  more  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  cer- 
tain species  have  a  peculiar  predilection  for  certain  organs,  which  they  some- 
times exclusively  inhabit. 

.  In  relation  to  their  mode  of  origin,  pathologists  have  long  been  divided 
between  two  hypotheses;  one  of  which  maintains  that  they  are  derived  from 
distinct  germs  or  ova,  the  product  of  preceding  animals  of  the  same  species; 
the  other,  that  they  are  the  result  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  in 
other  words,  spring  into  existence  without  parents,  through  some  action  going 
on  within  the  systeo).  Recourse  should  be  had  to  the  latter  opinion  only 
npon  satisfactory  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  former.  The  course  of  na- 
ture, so  far  as  it  can  be  observed,  is  so  uniform  in  the  propagation  of  living 
beings  by  others  of  the  same  specific  character,  that,  when  any  uncertain  case 
is  presented,  we  are  bound  by  a  correct  philosophy  to  refer  it  to  the  general 
rule,  unless  this  can  be  shown  not  to  be  applicable.  But  no  such  inapplica- 
bility can  be  proved  in  the  present  instance;  nor  are  there  any  difficulties 
which  do  not  admit  of  explanation.  Supposing  the  entozoa  to  have  the 
same  origin  as  other  living  beings  in  general,  their  germs  must  be  derived 
from  one  of  two  sources ;  either  they  must  have  been  received  from  the  pa- 
rent, and  thus  pre-existed  in  the  body  from  birth,  waiting  for  circumstances 
fisvourable  to  their  development,  or  they  must  have  been  derived  from  with- 
out* In  favour  of  the  former  notion  is  the  fact,  that  each  species  is  confined, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  a  particular  animal,  like  a  plant  to  certain  districts  of 
country.  But  the  explanation  of  this  fact  simply  is,  that  the  germ  finds  only 
in  the  particular  animal  in  which  it  flourishes  the  condition  of  things  favour- 
able to  its  vital  activity.  A  strong  argument  against  the  opinion  is  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  ovum  or  germ  should  have  so  long  remained 
concealed  in  the  same  individual  and  his  predecessors,  possibly  for  many  gene- 
rations, without  undergoing  development.  The  probabilities  are  greatly  in 
fisvour  of  its  external  origin.  It  is  said  that  the  parasitic  animals  of  the 
human  frame  have  no  prototype  in  nature.  This  is  true  of  most  of  them,  so 
hr  as  observation  has  extended.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  no 
such  prototypes  have  been  discovered  is  no  proof  of  their  non-existence;  and 
secondly,  animals  of  the  same  species  as  the  parasite  maty  be  constantly  be- 
fore us  in  the  outer  world,  but  with  characters  so  different  that  they  cannot 
be  recognized.    It  is  highly  probable  that  living  beings,  developed  from  ova 
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in  the  Immaii  body,  would  be  so  modified  by  the  pecniiar  circnmstaoceB  of 
their  positioD  as  to  lose  specific  characteristics,  which  naturalists  ordinarily 
deem  essential.  The  eyeless  fishes  of  the  Mammoth  GaTe  of  Kentacky  are 
said,  by  persons  quite  competent  to  decide,  to  be  identical  with  those  in  the 
ordinary  streams  of  the  country.  If  an  animal  can  thus,  in  its  development 
from  the  orum,  lose  an  eye  where  it  is  not  wanted,  it  may  well  lose  other  leas 
important  characters  of  mere  form.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  of  the 
innumerable  germs  which  fill  the  external  world,  some  may  find  admittanca 
into  our  frames,  and  there  expand  into  beings  apparently  different  from  any- 
thing around  us.  But  it  has  been  objected,  further,  that  not  only  are  these 
parasites  found  in  parts  of  the  frame  having  an  external  communicatioo,  but 
also  in  closed  cavities,  in  the  interior  of  parenchymatous  organs,  and  even  in 
the  foBtus.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that  wherever  a  blood  corpuscle  cao  cir* 
culate,  there  also  may  pass  a  living  ovum ;  for  germs  much  smaller  than  thai 
corpuscle  have  within  them  the  powers  requisite  for  organisation.  Micro* 
scopic  germs  may  enter  our  system  through  the  lungs  or  stomach,  and  circolato 
everywhere  with  the  blood,  and  even  pass  along  with  nutriment  into  the  foetvs^ 
though  larger  in  proportion  to  the  resulting  animals  than  an  acorn  to  the  oak. 
A  positive  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  here  advocated  is  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  entozoa  only  in  certain  regions  of  country.  Thus  the 
Quinea  worm  is  known  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  East;  and,  of  the  two 
species  of  tape- worm,  one  is  confined  chiefly  to  certain  parts  of  Europe,  where 
the  other  is  comparatively  little  known.  (See  Intestinal  Worma,)  The  mote 
in  which  the  common  tape-worm  is  produced  from  the  ovum,  as  recently  de- 
termined by  accurate  observation,  affords  strong  analogical  proof  that  all 
other  parasites  would  be  found  to  have  sprung  fh)m  ova,  could  their  progreM 
be  traced  from  their  origin.  The  mode  of  development  of  the  tape-worot 
will  be  explained  hereaf^r.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  state  that  its  ovum,  pro^ 
duced  in  the  human  bowels,  is  afterwards  discharged,  and,  having  entered 
into  the  system  of  another  animal,  is  converted  into  an  animalcule  which  dif<* 
fers  in  all  apparent  characters  from  its  parent,  but,  being  taken  with  the  flesh 
of  the  animal  into  the  human  stomach,  and  passing  into  the  intestines,  there 
becomes  the  proper  tape-worm. 

Symptoms  and  Effects, — The  presence  of  parasitic  animals,  when  lodged 
in  situations  whence  they  cannot  escape,  and  where  they  cannot  be  seen  or 
felt,  can  be  known  only  by  their  effects.  Sometimes  they  escape  from  situa- 
tions communicating  externally,  as  fro.m  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder, 
and  are  then  readily  recognized,  often  when  only  in  fragments.  If  in  the 
humours  of  the  eye,  they  may  be  seen,  though  such  an  event  is  exceedingly 
rare.  When  superficial,  or  of  great  magnitude,  they  may  sometimes  be  fM 
through  the  integuments.  In  the  natural  cavities,  where  they  can  move 
flreely,  they  often  occasion  discomfort  and  derangement  of  function  by  their 
motions.  This  happens  especially  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Wherever  they 
may  be  situated,  acting  as  foreign  bodies,  they  are  liable  to  produce  injury 
by  their  bulk,  exciting  irritation,  if  not  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  consequences  heretofore  alluded  to  as  the 
result  of  the  compression  of  organs,  or  the  obstruction  of  passages,  ducta, 
and  blood-vessels.  Sometimes  the  enormous  magnitude  they  attain  occa- 
sions great  inconvenience;  as  in  some  cases  of  encysted  dropsy.  Another 
source  of  mischief  is  their  occasional  rupture  from  over-distension,  and  the 
effusion  of  their  contents  into  the  tissues  or  cavities  of  the  body.  They  are 
themselves,  also,  liable  to  disease,  as,  for  example,  to  inflammation,  which  may 
occasion  suppuration,  ulceration,  change  of  structure,  &c.,  and  involve  the 
system  in  a  state  of  great  local  and  sympathetic  disturbance.  In  some  in- 
stances, moreover,  in  which  they  are  very  numerous,  or  of  great  size,  they  divert 
from  the  system  a  portion  of  Uie  nutriment  essential  to  its  support 
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In  some  sitoations,  especially  in  the  brain,  they  are  prodoctive  of  great 
mischief  by  immediately  interfering  with  the  fbnctions  of  the  organ.  In  t^e 
stomach  and  bowels,  too,  they  are  often  very  injnrions,  not  only  by  their  direct 
effects,  bnt  through  the  Tarions  sympathies  which  connect  the  alimentary 
eanal  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  produce  great  destrnc- 
tion  of  the  organ  in  which  they  reside  merely  by  their  pressure.  An  instance 
is  on  record,  in  which  the  whole  parenchyma  of  a  kidney  was  thus  destroyed 
bj  the  presence  of  a  StrongyliM  gigaa.  But  the  various  phenomena  produced 
by  them  in  particular  localities  belong  to  the  department  of  special  diseases. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  state  that,  in  the  solid  structure,  the  mischief  which 
they  might  produce  is  generally  much  obviated  by  a  provision  of  naturOi 
which  surrounds  them  with  a  cyst  of  condensed  cellular  tissue  or  false  mem- 
brane, that  serves  to  isolate  them,  and  thus  limits  the  resulting  inconvenience 
chiefly  to  their  bulk.  As  they  often  grow  very  slowly,  the  organ  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  gradually  increasing  pressure,  and  suffers,  in  general,  lees 
Inconvenience  than  might  be  supposed.  Sometimes,  moreover,  they  neve» 
attain  a  considerable  magnitude,  and  consequently  produce  few  or  no  observ-* 
able  effects.  Thus  the  "Trichina  spiralis,  which  is  almost  microscopic,  some- 
times inhabits  the  muscles  in  great  number,  without  apparently  interfering 
with  the  action  of  these  organs,  or  with  the  general  health  in  any  way. 

Causes, — Of  these,  except  in  the  case  of  worms  in  the  bowels,  which  will 
be  treated  of  distinctly,  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  living  in  a  warm  damp  atmosphere  favours  the  production  of  the  para- 
sites.  Certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink  have  been  accused  as  the  cause  of 
their  development.  It  has  before  been  stated  that  some  of  them  appear  to 
be  confined  to  certain  districts  of  country,  from  which  it  may  be  infer^sd  that 
exterior  influences  are  not  without  effect  A  feeble  cachectic  state  of  health 
frequently  attends  them ;  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  may 
have  served  as  the  cause,  and  how  far  it  may  be  a  mere  effect  It  is  highly 
probable  that  a  certain  condition  of  system  is  generally  favourable,  or  neces- 
sary to  their  development;  as  their  occurrence  is  comparatively  rare,  while 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  entrance  of 
dieir  germs  or  ova. 

Varieties. — These  parasites  are  found  of  every  grade  of  organization,  from 
the  lowest  possible,  up  to  one  of  considerable  complexity ;  and  have  been 
ranked  by  naturalists  in  distinct  classes,  genera,  and  species.  In  the  follow-^ 
ing  sketch,  I  follow  very  nearly  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Owen,  as  modified 
by  Dr.  Farre  in  Tweedie's  System  of  Practical  Medicine, 

Ci<A8S  1.  Hydatids, — Psychodiaria.-^The  first  class  is  denominated  Psy* 
ckodiaria,  and  includes  the  parasites  usually  called  hydatids.  They  consist 
of  a  laminated  globular  sac,  containing  a  transparent  liquid,  and  are  among 
the  simplest  of  all  living  beings.  They  are  nourished  by  imbibition.  Two 
genera  are  included  in  the  class;  one,  called  Acephalocystis,  signifying  a  cyst 
without  a  head,  and  distinguished  by  the  generation  of  germs  between  the 
layers  of  its  tunic,  and  their  development  like  buds  upon  the  inner  and  outer 
siurface ;  the  other,  Echinococcus,  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  which  is, 
that  it  contains  miunte  and  very  singular  parasites,  of  a  different  form  from 
its  own,  either  attached  to  its  inner  surface,  or  floating  in  its  cavity.  Of  the 
Acephalocystis  there  are  two  species,  distinguished  by  the  reproduction  oc- 
curring, in  the  one,  upon  the  inner,  and  in  the  other,  upon  the  outer  surface. 
The  former,  named  Acephalocystis  endogena^  is  the  common  hydatid  of  the 
human  body ;  the  latter.  A,  exogena,  occurs  in  the  lower  animals.  A  speci- 
men, however,  of  A.  exogena  is  described  by  Dr.  Farre,  as  having  been  taken 
from  the  brain  of  a  coloured  man  in  Barbadoes. 

Acephalocystis  endogena. — The  common  acephalocyst,  or  hydatid,  is  a 
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|;lobnlar  membranoos  sac,  composed  of  distinct  lajers,  sometimes  opaqae, 
lometimes  oearlj  transparent,  haying  a  smooth  surface  eztemallj,  but  some- 
irhat  nneqoal  internally,  and  containing  a  limpid  colourless  liqnid,  which  it 
laid  to  have  albuminons  and  gelatinons  properties.  A  cyst  formed  from  tbe 
neighboaring  tissue  nsnally  snrronnds  it.  Its  noarishment  takes  place  by 
Imbibition,  and  its  yoong  are  produced  like  bads  opon  its  inner  surface,  from 
irhich  they  separate,  and  float  in  the  contained  liquid.  The  hydatid  is  found 
of  every  size,  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  orange,  or  even  a  child% 
[lead.  The  larger  usually  contain  vast  numbers  of  young  hydatids,  of  all 
rizes,  which  again  contain  others  within  themselves,  and  the  whole  sometttnes 
punount  to  thousands. 

The  cysts  about  them  are  liable  to  inflammation,  and  various  degeneration, 
and  occasionally  secrete  pus  or  other  liquid,  in  which  the  hydatids  float 
Sometimes  these  cysts  are  very  thick  and  rugged,  as  in  the  liver;  sometimes  thin 
and  delicate,  as  in  the  brain,  where  they  are  occasionally  quite  wanting.  The 
lyst  is  always  single,  however  numerous  may  be  the  hydatids  it  eneloeea, 
proving  that  they  all  sprang  from  one  original  parent.  In  fact,  the  lining  of 
the  cyst  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  the  original  hydatid,  which  has  con* 
tracted  adhesions  with  the  enclosing  sac. 

Hydatids,  like  other  animals,  are  liable  to  perish.  In  such  a  case,  their 
[{quid  matter  is  absorbed,  their  tunics  collapse  upon  each  other,  and  a  tumour 
Is  formed,  in  which  atheromatous,  sebaceous,  or  tuberculous  matter,  is  occa- 
sionally intermingled  with  the  membrane. 

Their  usual  abode  is  in  the  parenchymatous  organs,  but  they  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  also  in  the  serous  cavities,  and  even  in  the  blood-vesaek. 
They  most  frequently  infest  the  liver,  next  the  lungs,  ovaries,  spleen,  kidneys, 
brain,  &c.\  and  occasionally  almost  all  parts  of  the  body.  They  have  even 
been  found  in  the  bones.  Andral  met  with  a  hydatid  in  the  blood  of  the  pul- 
monary vein.  Connected  with  the  ovaries,  and  with  different  contents  of  the 
abdomen,  they  sometimes  occasion  encysted  dropsies  of  enormous  magnitade; 
at  least,  dissection,  in  such  cases,  reveals  occasionally  a  great  number  of  irre- 
gular cells,  containing  hydatids  in  different  6tages  of  their  growth. 

Echinococcus. — This  differs  from  the  acephalocyst  chiefly  in  its  yellowish 
and  tougher  outer  coating,  and  in  containing,  as  before  stated,  numbers  of  • 
minute  parasite,  of  an  apparently  different  genus  from  itself  These  ani- 
malcules, which  are  about  the  A  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  sometimes  an- 
covered,  and  sometimes  have  a  distinct  cyst  of  their  own.  They  have  a  head, 
around  which  is  a  circlet  of  hooks^  enabling  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sac.  Their  structure  would  rank  them  with  the  follow- 
ing class.  The  echinococcus  inhabits  the  liver,  spleen,  omentum,  brain,  fte. 
Miiller  relates  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  genus  was  discharged  with  the  urine. 
This  hydatid  may  be  smaller  than  a  mustard-seed,  or  larger  than  a  pigeon^ 
tgg ;  and  numbers  of  them  are  sometimes  found  clustered  together.  There 
are  no  symptoms  by  which  they  can  be  detected  during  life. 

Class  2.  Sierelmintha, — ''These  consist  of  a  solid  parenchymatous  tex- 
ture, in  which  are  excavated,  as  it  were,  the  canals  or  cavities  which  serve  the 
Surposes  of  digestion.  They  have  no  separate  tegumentary  system.  They 
ave  but  one  opening  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  sexes  are  placed  apon 
the  same  individual."  {Farre,)  The  genera  belonging  to  this  class,  which 
appear  to  merit  attention,  are  Cysticercus,  the  Animalcule  of  BchinococcuM 
above  referred  to,  Tmnia,  Boihriocephalua,  and  Distoma.  Of  these,  Tmiia 
and  Bothriocephalns  will  be  treated  of  with  other  intestinal  worms ;  and  the 
animalcule  of  Echinococcus  has  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

Gysticercus, — This  parasite  has  a  nearly  cylindrical,  or  slightly  depressed 
body,  ending  in  a  caudal  vesicle,  and  having  a  small  roundish  head  upon  a 
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Blender  neck.  The  head  is  crowned  by  one  or  two  rows  of  small  hooks  or 
recnrred  spines, by  which  it  is  enabled  to  attach  itself  to  soft  objects  near  it; 
and  placed  aronnd  it  are  four  suckers,  which  are  the  months  of  the  animal : 
through  which  it  recei? es  noarisbment.  The  caudal  vesicle  contains  a  limpid 
semm,  and  has  caused  the  animal  to  be  commonly  ranked  with  the  hydatids. 
The  cysticercus  is  capable  of  an  undnlatory  movement,  of  advancing  or  re* 
tracting  the  head,  and  expanding  or  contracting  the  caudal  vesicle.  It  is 
always  surrounded  with  an  adveutitious  cyst  The  different  species  of  Uiis 
parasite  are  not  nnfrequently  found  in  the  lower  mammiferous  animals.  Some 
of  them  are  occasionally  met  with  in  man,  occupying  the  muscles,  the  brain, 
or  the  eye.  But  they  are  very  rare.  Their  symptoms  are  quite  obscure. 
Sometimes  they  occasion  no  unpleasant  effects  whatever.  M.  Renaud  men« 
lions  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  parasite  was  found  in  the  brain,  in  the 
other  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  without  producing,  during  life,  any  ob« 
servable  disorder  in  the  functions  of  these  organs. 

DisiomtL  Liver-fluke. — The  body  is  yellow  or  light-brown ;  ovate,  elon- 
gated, flattened,  and  somewhat  pointed  at  each  end ;  and  supplied  with  three 
apparent  pores  on  its  under  surface,  the  posterior  intended  for  adhesion  and 
locomotion,  the  middle  for  generation,  and  the  anterior  for  nourishment.  This 
animal  is  very  common  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duct  of  the  sheep,  and 
is  occasionally  found  in  the  same  situations  in  man.  It  is  supposed  to  fbed 
upon  the  bile,  or  the  mucus  of  the  biliary  passages  and  gall-bladder.  It  pro* 
duces  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  recognized,  but  has  been  sometimes 
discharged  from  the  bowels. 

Class  3.  Cmlelmintha. — These  are  hollow,  cylindrical  worms,  having  a 
distinct  alimentary  canal  with  its  own  proper  walls,  a  mouth  and  anus  gene- 
rally at  opposite  extremities,  in  most  instances  a  distinct  nervous  system,  and 
organs  of  generation  on  separate  individuals.  The  genera  belonging  to  this 
class,  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  are  Trichina,  Filaria,  Tricocephalus,  Strong 
ffylu8,  and  Aacaris.  Two  others,  Spiroplera  and  Dactyliu8,  are  described  by 
Dr.  Farre,  but  have  been  very  rarely  observed,  perhaps  each  only  in  a  single 
case,  and  both  in  the  urine  of  females.  Tricocephalus  and  Ascaria  belong 
to  the  intestinal  worms. 

Trichina  spiralis. — This  species  of  Trichina  is  interesting  from  its  extreme 
minuteness,  its  great  numbers,  and  its  peculiarity  of  position  in  the  human 
body,  rather  than  from  its  morbid  efi'ects.  It  is  found  in  the  muscles,  to 
which  it  gives  a  gray  speckled  appearance,  as  if  "  thickly  sprinkled  with  the 
eggs  of  some  small  insect."  This  appearance  had  been  repeatedly  noticed  in 
dissections,  but  was  not  referred  to  the  true  cause  until  the  year  1833,  when 
Mr.  Helton  detected  the  presence  of  animalcules,  which  were  afterwards  morc^ 
accurately  described  by  Messrs.  Paget,  Owen,  and  Farre.  The  animal  is 
contained  in  cysts,  resembling  minute  white  ovate  grains,  which  cannot  be 
distinctly  examined  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  cyst  is  about  ^j^ 
or  A  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  third  or  half  as  broad,  and  consists  of  an  outer 
ana  inner  coat,  within  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen,  generally  one,  bu^ 
•ometimes  two,  or  three  minute  coiled-up  worms.  For  a  description  of  the 
worm,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Farre's  essay  in  Tweedie^s  System  o/FraC" 
tical  Medicine,  These  cysts  are  arranged  in  the  muscle,  with  their  long 
diameter  parallel  with  the  muscular  fibre,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  fibres.  They  abound  more  in  the  superficial  than  in  the 
deep-seated  muscles,  but  in  persons  affected  with  them  are  generally  present^ 
in  fewer  or  greater  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  excepting 
those  of  the  heart,  the  stom^h  and  bowels,  and  the  bladder.  The  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  noticed  after  death,  in  the  dissecting  rooms  of  London, 
have  not  been  very  unfrequent     No  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  of  any 
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morbid  inflaence  exerted  by  them  upon  the  qrstem  daring  Hfe.  They  hare 
been  found  in  sobjects  carried  off  by  sadden  death,  in  the  midst  of  health. 

Filaria. — Several  species  of  this  genus  have  been  observed  in  man.  Fi' 
larta  medinenisia  is  the  noted  Guinea  or  hair-worm,  which  is  apt  to  afttack  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  Guinea,  and  other  intertropical  regions 
of  Africa,  being  developed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  more  especially  in  the  lower  extremities  and  scrotum.  It  is  a  very 
long  and  very  slender  worm,  being  about  half  a  line  in  thickness,  and  some- 
times as  much  as  twelve  feet  in  length.  Every  reader  of  travels  must  be 
familiar,  from  the  writings  of  Bruce,  with  the  effects  of  this  parasite,  and  its 
mode  of  treatment;  how  it  excites  an  itching  or  irritation  at  some  point  opoa 
one  of  the  extremities;  how  this  is  followed  by  a  vesicle  or  pustule,  after  the 
opening  ot  which,  the  bead  of  the  worm  appears ;  by  what  careful  and  pa- 
tient manipulation  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  worm,  so  as  to  avoid  break- 
ing it;  and  what  severe  inflammation  with  suppuration,  and  long  confinement 
and  suffering,  follow  this  accident,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of 
innumerable  young  worms  into  the  wound.  This  subject,  however,  belongs 
strictly  to  surgery.  The  Filaria  oculif  a  much  smaller  species,  has  been 
found  in  the  human  eye,  and  the  F.  bronckialis  in  the  bronchial  gland;  but 
they  are  both  exceedingly  rare. 

Slrongylua, — It  is  only  the  &  gigaa  that  is  developed  in  the  human  sub- 
ject It  is  an  enormous  parasite,  being  sometimes  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
three  feet  long,  though  generally  much  smaller.  The  body  is  cylindrical, 
tapering  towards  each  end,  with  circular  striae,  and  two  longitudinal  deprea- 
sions,  an  obtuse  head,  a  circular  month  surrounded  by  six  hemispherical 
papillae,  and  a  tail,  which,  in  the  male,  is  strongly  incurved,  and  ends  in  a 
sort  of  sac.  The  worm  inhabits  the  kidney  exclusively,  of  which  it  some- 
times produces  great  destruction,  with  much  pain,  bloody  urine,  &c.  Curea 
have  sometimes  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  worm  by  the  urethra;  and  one 
case  is  recorded  in  which  worms  were  discharged  through  the  integuments  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  an  abscess,  and  consequent  fistulous  opening. 

Of  the  itch- insect  or  Sarcoptes  hominis,  belonging  to  quite  a  different 
order  of  animals,  all  that  is  essential  will  be  given  when  the  cutaneous  affec- 
tion of  which  it  is  the  cause  comes  to  be  considered. 


II.  PARASITIC  PLANTS. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  more,  in  this  place,  than  merely  to  refer  to  these 
organisms,  which  will  be  more  conveniently  considered,  so  far  as  any  descrip- 
tion is  necessary,  under  the  several  affections  which  they  are  supposed  to  pro- 
duce. They  are  all  so  minute  as  to  require  the  microscope  for  their  investi- 
gation, all  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  Fungi,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  which  have  been  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  diseased 
conditions  of  that  organ,  are  all  seated  either  in  the  skin,  or  in  the  mucous 
membrane  near  the  entrance  of  the  natural  inlets  of  the  body.  So  far  as 
they  are  injurious,  they  act  by  producing  irritation  and  infiammation  of  the 
parts  where  they  are  seated ;  each  one  of  them  being  attended  with  something 
specific  in  its  effects,  either  from  peculiarity  in  its  own  nature,  or  from  the 
character  of  the  special  structure  which  it  inhabits.  (See  the  articles  on  thnuh 
and  the  several  cryplogamous  affections  of  the  skin,  and  the  remarka  on 
yeasty  vomiting,) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAUSES  OF  DISEASE.— ETIOLOGY. 

Whatever  is  capable  of  deranging  any  one  of  the  fnnctions,  or  anj  part 
of  the  stractore  of  the  body,  whether  it  be  a  form  of  matter,  or  merely  a 
quality,  condition,  or  action,  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of 
disease.  These,  therefore,  are  exceedingly  nnmeroos,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
considered  as  embracing  almost  everything  in  nature,  at  least  ererything 
which  is  brought  in  any  way  into  relation  with  our  bodies.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  classify  them.  Thus,  they  have  been  divided  into  the 
iniemal  and  external,  the  general  and  local,  the  principal  and  accessary, 
the  mechanical  or  chemical  and  physiological,  the  positive  and  negative,  the 
proximate  and  remote,  the  predisposing  and  exciting  or  occasional,  &c.; 
and  subdivisions  of  them  have  received  the  names  of  occult,  specific,  deter* 
mining,  &c.  Most  of  these  terms  explain  themselves.  In  relation  to  some 
of  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 

Some  have  denied  that  there  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  any  negative  causes, 
aod  would,  therefore,  refose  this  distinction  to  cold,  abstinence,  &c.  But  the 
objection  is  little  more  than  a  quibble.  A  certain  diminntion  of  heat,  which 
is  called  cold,  and  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  our  daily  food,  which  is  called 
abstinence,  are  productive  of  positive,  and  sometimes  very  serious  effects  of 
a  morbid  character,  and,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  designated,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  causes  of  disease. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  consider  groups  of  symptoms  as  diseases, 
and  the  pathological  conditions  attended  by  these  symptoms,  as  causes  of 
disease.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  causes  into  the  proximate  and  re- 
moie;  the  former  term  being  applied  to  the  real  lesion,  the  latter  to  the  cause 
of  the  lesion.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  diarrhoea,  the  discharge  being  considered 
as  the  disease,  the  inflammation  of  bowel  in  which  it  may  have  originated 
was  called  the  proximate  cause,  and  the  cold  which  may  have  occasioned  that 
inflammation,  the  remote  cause.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  inflammation  in 
diarrhoea  is  the  true  disease,  and  the  discharge  a  mere  symptom  or  effect. 
The  nomenclature,  therefore,  was  inaccurate,  and  has  been  generally  aban- 
doned by  recent  writers. 

The  distinction  of  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  is  better  founded. 
Of  the  individuals  exposed  to  any  particalar  cause  of  disease,  some  will  be 
attacked,  while  others,  though  not  especially  protected,  may  escape.  In  the 
former,  there  must  be  a  tendency  to  be  affected  by  the  disease,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  latter.  This  tendency  is  denominated  a  predisposition,  and  its 
causes,  predv^posing  causes;  while  the  agents  which  may  call  the  tendency 
into  action  are  called  exciting  causes.  Thus,  an  individual,  exhausted  and 
perspiring  after  fatigue,  is  exposed  to  cold,  and  attacked  with  pleurisy.  The 
9tate  of  exhaustion  and  perspiration  constitutes  the  predisposition ;  the  fa- 
laguing  exercise,  the  predisposing  cause ;  and  the  cold,  the  exciting  cause. 
But  this  distinction  is  by  no  means  absolute.  A  cause  which  is  exciting  in 
one  case,  may  be  predisposing  in  another.  Gold  may  produce  an  attack  of 
inflammation,  and  thus  act  as  an  exciting  cause ;  or,  by  its  long-continued 
influence,  may  occasion  a  depression,  highly  favourable  to  the  development 
of  some  other  disease,  thus  operating  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Most  of 
the  morbid  conditions  of  which  the  frame  is  susceptible,  may  be  direct 
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causes  of  other  complaints ;  and  the  exciting  causes  of  the  former,  are  the 
predisposing  causes  of  the  latter.  Nor  are  these  two  sets  of  causes  eflsential 
in  every  case.  An  influence  which  ordinarily  gives  rise  merely  to  a  predis- 
position, will  often  of  itself,  by  a  longer  continuance,  produce  the  disease  to 
which  it  predisposes ;  and  an  exciting  cause  may  be  so  active  as  to  produce 
its  effects  in  persons  entirely  exempt  from  any  peculiar  tendency  towards  them. 
While,  therefore,  this  distinction  may  be  admitted,  it  cannot  be  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  a  classification ;  for  the  difference  is  not  in  the  causes  themselveSybut 
in  the  circumstances  of  their  application ;  and  there  are  very  few  agents  which 
may  not  operate  either  as  exciting  or  predisposing  causes,  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  made  to  act  upon  the  system. 

Specific  causes  are  those  which  produce  exclusively  one  peculiar  disease, 
which  can  be  produced  by  no  other  cause.  Such  are  the  several  contagions, 
and  certain  poisons.  There  are  frequent  instances  in  which  a  cause  pro* 
duces  a  peculiar  and  special  eff'ect;  but  in  which  this  same  effect  may  origi- 
nate in  other  ways.  Thus,  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  occasions  asphyxlai 
which  may  result  also  from  drowning,  hanging,  &c.  To  such  causes  Chomel 
gives  the  name  of  determining.  The  name  appears  to  me  to  belong  more 
appropriately  to  causes,  which,  though  they  may  occasion  various  morbid 
affections,  give  rise  to  one  which  acknowledges  no  other  origin.  I  would, 
for  example,  call  miasmata  the  determining  cause  of  bilious  fever,  because, 
whatever  other  affections  that  agent  may  produce,  and  whatever  other  cir- 
cumstances may  favour  the  production  of  the  fever  in  question,  the  operation 
of  miasmata  is  essential. 

To  enumerate  all  the  possible  causes  of  disease  would  be  an  almost  endleM 
task.  I  shall  endeavour  first  to  take  a  general  view  of  them,  and  afterward 
to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  those  which,  from  the  extent  of  their  operation, 
and  diversity  of  their  power,  require  a  consideration  separate  from  that  fA 
the  individual  diseases  to  which  they  belong. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  either,  1.  perversions  of  the  ordinary  exterior 
rnfluences,  necessary  to  the  preservation  or  well-being  of  the  system ;  2.  ex- 
cess or  deficiency  of  the  actions  or  processes,  in  any  degree  under  the  control 
of  the  will ;  3.  noxious  matters  within  the  body,  yet  not  forming  a  part  of 
it ;  4.  derangement  of  the  functions  or.structure  of  the  system  ;  or  5.  agen- 
cies, of  an  injurious  character,  which  have  only  an  accidental  relation  with 
the  system. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  influences  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  ordi- 
nary vital  functions,  must,  if  excessive,  deficient,  or  perverted,  give  rise  to 
disorder.  Among  the  influences  in  question  are  those  of  atmospheric  air, 
moisture,  temperature,  light,  electricity,  food,  drink,  and  clothing ;  to  which 
may  be  added  those  essential  to  our  moral  well-being,  consisting  of  all  the 
relations  which  connect  us  with  the  living  world  around  us.  The  air  may 
prove  hurtful  by  its  impurity,  its  excessive  pressure  at  great  depths,  or  ita 
levity  at  great  elevations.  Moisture  may  be  injuriously  deficient  or  abundant 
The  temperature  may  be  too  high  or  too  low,  or  may  produce  disease  by  its 
sudden  changes.  Light  and  electricity  may  be  too  intense  for  health.  Excess 
or  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  badness  in  its  quality,  qt  a  want 
of  due  relation  between  the  articles  used  and  the  powers  of  digestion,  or  the 
condition  of  the  system  in  other  respects,  may  severally,  or  in  coi\junction, 
prove  sources  of  disease.  Clothing,  nnder  which  may  be  included  the  covering 
at  night,  may  be  superabundant,  and  thus  produce  the  effects  of  excessifs 
heat,  or  deficient,  and  thus  expose^  the  body  to  still  greater  injury  firom  cold, 
or  too  tight,  so  as  injuriously  to  compress  the  trunk  or  the  limbs ;  or  may  be 
composed  of  materials  badly  adapted  to  the  season,  or  the  peculiar  healUi  of 
the  individual.    Perhaps  we  may  rank  under  this  head  the  morbid  influence 
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of  gimritatloii,  resolting  from  improper  position,  or  too  long  a  conttnaance  in 
any  one  postore.  The  condition  of  onr  exterior  moral  rdations,  so  power- 
ftiDj  inflaential  OTer  the  mental,  and  consequently  the  physical  health,  is  sub- 
ject to  constant  flnctnations,  and,  either  through  undue  excitement  or  undue 
depression,  is  Tery  often  productiye  of  disease.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
•pecify  all  the  different  exhibitions  of  this  morbific  cause.  They  are  as  endless 
as  are  the  objects  of  onr  affections,  wishes,  ayersions,  fears,  pursuit,  aroidance, 
or  interest  of  any  kind. 

S.  Scarcely  less  essential  to  health  than  the  due  influence  of  exterior  phy- 
sical and  moral  agents,  is  that  of  the  processes  of  our  system,  which  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent^  regpilated  by  the  will.  All  the  fbnctions,  in  order  to 
be  preserred  in  their  normal  state,  must  be  properly  exercised ;  and  all  those 
which  relate  to  the  outer  world,  must  have  their  due  portion  of  rest  Excess 
or  deflciency,  in  either  of  these  respects,  may  be  a  source  of  bodily  derange- 
ment. Hence,  we  must  rank  in  the  list  of  morbid  causes,  orer-exertfon  of 
body  or  mind ;  sedentary  habits,  and  mental  inactiyity ;  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  passions;  neglect  of  the  intimations  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  other  wholesome 
want  of  the  system,  and  OYcr-indulgence  of  these  appetites;  inattention  to 
the  processes  of  defecation  and  micturition ;  and  undue  prolongation,  or  loss 
of  sleep. 

8.  Of  noxious  matters  within  the  body,  yet  strictly  extraneous  to  its  or- 
ganiaation,  we  have  intestinal  worms,  and  other  parasitic  animals,  acid  and 
aSriform  products  of  fermentation  in  the  prim»  yIsb,  acrid  or  otherwise  un- 
healthy secretions,  retained  excrementitious  matter,  and  intestinal,  biliary, 
and  urinary  concretions. 

4.  The  causes  belonging  to  the  division  of  deranged  fbnction  or  structure 
are  as  numerous  as  these  derangements ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  disease 
which  may  not  serve  as  the  cause  of  others.  Concatenations  of  this  kind  be- 
long to  the  study  of  the  several  diseases.  There  are,  however,  certain  derange- 
ments which  are  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  list  of  morbid  causes,  and  which 
may  be  properly  alluded  to  here.  Such  are  mechanical  impediments  arising 
from  stricture,  compression,  or  obstruction  of  narrow  passages,  as  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  ureter,  urethra,  and  biliary  ducts;  compression  or  displace- 
ment of  vital  organs,  as  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  abdominal  viscera,  by 
tumours  or  fluid  collections ;  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  whether 
healthy  or  morbid;  nndue  reduction  of  the  mass  of  blood  by  bleeding,  hem- 
orrhage, or  excessive  secretion ;  the  transfer  of  irritatioii  or  inflammation 
fW>m  an  external  to  an  internal  part,  as  in  metastasis  of  rheumatism  or  gout, 
and  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions ;  the  sympathetic  extension  of  irrita- 
tion ;  and  the  morbid  influence  arising  from  dependence  of  function. 

5.  The  agencies  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  system  in  health, 
but  yet  act  upon  it  injuriously,  are  beyond  all  power  of  enumeration.  They 
may  be  divided  into  1.  mechanical  causes,  as  all  wounding,  bruising,  or  com- 
pressing bodies,  and  all  which  operate  merely  by  excluding  necessary  vital 
agents,  as  by  strangling,  suffocating,  &c.;  2.  chemical  causes,  which  act  by 
altering  or  decomposing  the  living  tissues,  or  their  contained  fluids;  and 
3.  viial  or  physiological  causes,  which  act  through  the  peculiar  susceptibilities 
of  the  system,  and  their  relation  to  these  susceptibilities.  In  the  last  class 
most  be  ranked  all  stimulants  not  essential  to  health,  such  as  alcoholic  liquors, 
condiments,  coffee,  tea,  &c.,  which,  though  they  may  often  be  used  in  modera- 
tion without  obvious  mischief,  are  the  sources  of  incalculable  evil  by  their 
abuse ;  and  all  the  non-chemical  poisons,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aSriform. 
Of  the  latter  subdivision,  some  act  apparently  merely  by  stimulant  or  seda- 
tive properties,  as  opium,  belladonna,  digitalis,  tobacco,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  &c.;  others  produce  peculiar  and  characteristic  effects, 
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M  mercaiy,  lead,  arsenic,  miasmata,  pstrid  animal  Bobttancea,  aod  the  dilbr- 
ent  contagions.  Thej  may  sometimes,  possibly,  act  by  mere  contact  with 
susceptible  surfaces ;  but,  much  more  generally,  they  are  absorbed  into  the 
circulation,  and  carried  with  the  blood  throughout  the  system.  There  is  no 
exposed  surface  of  the  body  through  which  they  may  not  find  access;  but  the 
entrance  through  the  cutaneous  surface  is  most  diflicnlt,  through  that  of  the 
pulmonary  air-cells  probably  most  easy,  and  through  the  alimentary  mneoni 
membrane  of  intermediate  facility.  Under  the  same  general  head,  may  be 
coiyecturally  ranked  epidemic  influences,  though  these  are  truly  ocouttoauaeii 
wholly  unintelligible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Not  unfrequently  there  is,  for  a  particular  disease,  a  chain  of  causes  run- 
ning upwards,  through  a  greater  or  less  number  of  links,  to  the  first,  from 
which  they  all  depend.  Thus,  apoplexy  may  sometimes  be  traced  backward^ 
through  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  obstruction  or  deficieney 
of  the  cardiac  yalves,  endocarditis,  and  acute  rheumatism,  to  cold;  diar- 
rhoea, through  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  disordered  bilian 
secretion,  and  hepatic  congestion,  to  miasmatic  influence ;  and  dropay,  through 
general  yenous  congestion,  dilatation  of  the  right  yentricle  of  the  heart,  put 
monary  obstruction,  and  chronic  bronchitis,  to  the  habitual  inhalation  of  iril* 
tant  powders. 

It  very  often  happens  that  numerous  causes  act  on  the  system  at  the  same 
time,  and  occasionally  in  a  similar  manner.  When  these  are  such  as  to  affeot 
simultaneously  g^eat  numbers  of  persons,  the  most  devastating  effects  are  ex- 
perienced.  Thus,  a  dense  population  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  prostrating 
influence  of  meager  and  unwholesome  diet,  impure  air,  contagious  effloTii^ 
and  the  depressing  emotions,  and  are  consequently  swept  off  in  vast  numbers 
by  typhus  fever. 

In  relation  to  the  character  and  mode  of  action  of  the  different  eaooas  of 
disease,  and  the  various  circumstances  of  their  application,  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  to  treat  fully  in  a  general  essay.  On  these  points,  reference  mo^ 
be  had  to  the  accounts  of  the  diseases  which  they  severally  produce.  Moch 
has  been  already  said,  under  the  head  of  the  constituent  forms  of  disease; 
and,  when  there  is  anything  peculiar  or  specific  in  the  cause  of  any  particular 
complaint,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  the  department  of  special  pathology.  Bui 
there  are  various  morbific  agencies,  which  have  so  diversified  an  operation, 
or  involve  so  much  of  disquisition  in  relation  to  their  origin  and  nature,  that 
there  is  no  one  disease  under  which  they  can  be  appropriately  considered. 
These  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  in  the  present  place.  They  vamj 
be  ranked  under  the  several  heads  of  heat,  cold,  water  in  the  liquid  and  a&n- 
form  states,  electricity,  light,  atmospheric  impurities,  miasmata,  epidemic  in* 
flnence,  and  contagion. 

HeaL 

Heat,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  essential  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all 
the  functions.  In  excess,  it  becomes  morbidly  stimulant,  increasing  the  fre- 
quency and  foree  of  the  pnUe,  and  either  augmenting  the  organic  actions,  or 
disturbing  them  by  over-excitement  By  its  general  influence,  it  is  capable 
of  producing  a  febrile  condition,  and  locally  stimulates  into  inflammation. 
Beyond  a  certain  degree,  it  loses  its  vital  in  its  chemical  agency,  and  pro- 
duces the  death  of  the  part  upon  which  it  acts  by  coagulating  the  albumen, 
and  caosing  decompositiou  through  a  new  play  of  affinities.  It  appeara  to 
stimulate  certain  organs  more  than  others^  and  especially  the  skin,  liver,  and 
alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Irritation  and  inflammation  of  these  structures 
are  sometimes  the  direct  result  of  heat    Nature,  however,  has  provided  the 
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meaiia  of  relief,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  increase  of  seeretloa.  Heat 
ia  pecnliarlj  apt  to  indnee  profuse  perspiration,  which  not  only  onloads  the 
▼easels  of  the  skin,  bat,  by  the  yaporization  of  the  eztravasated  liqnid,  occa« 
atons  an  absolute  reduction  of  temperatore  in  the  immediate  ficinity,  and 
thos  protects  the  system  at  larg^.  The  liyer  also  is  freqaently  relieyed  by 
aa  increased  secreUon  of  bile,  and  the  bowels  by  a  more  active  exhalation 
from  their  lining  membrane.  Hence  bilious  cholera  and  diarrhcea,  which 
often  probably  prevent  attacks  of  hepatitis,  gastritis,  or  enteriUa.  Occa* 
aionally  beat  also  acts  with  g^eat  energy  upon  the  brain,  but  rather  in  con* 
aeqneiice  of  a  direct  application,  than  through  any  especial  affinity  for  the 
organ.  Serious  and  even  fatal  cerebral  irritation  and  congestion  sometimes 
result  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  head,  when 
insufficiently  protected ;  and  cooks  are  subject  to  all  the  consequences  of  gene- 
ral vascnlar  fulness  of  the  head,  from  the  necessary  exposure  of  that  part  of 
the  body  to  the  fire.  Along  with  the  effects  mentioned,  certain  other  func- 
tiona  are  somewhat  differently  affected.  The  kidneys  not  only  do  not  directly 
feel  the  stimulus,  but  generally  secrete  much  less  Umn  in  health.  The  urine, 
however,  it  apt  to  be  loaded  with  saline  matters,  and  may  become  a  source 
of  irritation  by  this  concentration,  or  by  deposition  in  the  pasaagea.  Uri* 
narj  diaeaaee  have  been  noticed  among  the  morbid  effscta  of  aleeping  too 
warmly  in  feather  beds.  The  circumstance  that  less  evolution  of  heat  is  re- 
hired in  the  system,  when  already  overheated,  renders  the  oxidation  of  car* 
boa  less  neeeasary,  and  conaeqnently  tenda  to  reduce  the  activity  of  the  pal* 
moBarj  function.  The  lunga,  therefore,  are  less  excited  than  other  organs, 
and  hence  their  comparative  freedom  from  disease  in  hot  countries.  Though 
the  sensations  and  emotions,  which  may  be  deemed  passive  fiinctions  of  the 
■ervoas  system,  do  not  seem  to  be  impaired  or  diminished  by  a  moderate 
exeeaa  of  temperature,  the  more  active  Amotions,  as  those  of  muscular  mo< 
tion,  and  of  intellect,  are  depressed ;  as  evinced  by  the  geneial  languor,  and 
iadiapoaition  to  exertion,  whether  of  body  or  mind.  The  latter  eflReeta  are 
aaeribable  to  that  conservative  or  compensating  principle  of  the  system,  which 
provides  that  those  actions  of  an  already  excited  part,  which  would  tend  to 
increase  the  excitement,  should  be  rather  checked  than  augmented ;  as  a  mua* 
ele,  for  example,  refuses  to  contract  when  aibcted  by  rheumatic  irritation. 

In  consequence  of  the  refrigerating  effects  of  profuse  perspiration,  a  very 
Ugh  degree  of  temperature  may  be  borne  for  a  considerable  time.  Numerous 
iaataneea  are  on  record,  in  which  individuals  have  remained  for  several  min* 
vtea,  with  perfect  impunity,  in  ovens  or  apartments  heated  above  the  tempera- 
tare  of  boiling  water.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyce  and  Dr.  Blagden 
are  well  known,  in  which  they  bore,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  without  muck 
inconvenience,  a  temperature  of  260^  F. ;  while  eg^s  were  roasted  hard,  and 
beefateaks  cooked,  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  air  about  them.  Their  pulse  waa 
moch  excited,  but  the  interior  temperature  {sras  not  increased,  nor  was  the 
breathing  materially  affected.  It  is  said  that  the  ftimous  Chabert  was  in  the 
habit  of  entering  an  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  was  between  400°  and 
•00^.  (Carpenter's  Princip.  of  Hum.  Phyeiol)  The  non-conducting  pro- 
perty of  dry  air  has,  nadoubtedly,  much  to  do  with  the  impunity  in  such  ex^ 
perimenta. 

There  are  other  aecondary  effects  of  heat  which  merit  notice.  The  organs, 
•seitod  to  nansual  secretory  efforts,  become  afterwards  relaxed,  and  are,  in 
ihia  state,  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  the  influence  of  miasmata  and  cold. 
Moreover,  repeated  excitation  at  length  wears  out  the  excitability  of  the 
•rgans,  which  consequently  become,  in  some  degree,  insensible  to  the  ordi** 
nary  healthy  excitants,  and  perform  their  proper  duties  less  efficientiy,  while,. 
from  the  constantly  renewed,  irritation,  they  are  apt  to  fall  iato  a  conditioa  of 
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ehronio  ioflammatlon.  Hence  arise  djspepsia,  portal  coDgestion,  oomtipa- 
tion,  chronic  hepatic  and  g^tro-intestinal  inflammations,  and  rariOM  eata- 
neons  eruptions. 

Heat  is  morbidlj  applied  in  Tarioos  ways.  Its  local  effects  of  burning  and 
scalding  are  prodnced  by  the  direct  application  of  flame,  or  of  heated  solids 
or  liquids  to  the  surface ;  and  sometimes  it  is  received  into  the  tradiea,  fai  the 
form  of  flame,  with  fatal  results.  Its  general  effects  are  produced  throagh  the 
medium  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  summer,  or  by  confinement  to  heated  rooms 
in  winter,  or  bj  too  much  clothing,  or  sleeping  too  warmlj  at  all  aeasona 
The  effect  of  heat  is  much  increased,  when  connected  with  water.  Hence^ 
the  abuse  of  hot  baths  and  yapour-baths  may  lead  to  disease.  It  may  also 
act  by  means  of  hot  liquids  swallowed. 

Gold. 

In  relation  to  the  principles  upon  which  cold  acts,  something  has  been 
already  said  under  the  head  of  depression,  to  which  the  reader  is  referr^  In 
this  place,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  more  comprehenslTe  Tiew  of  its  tfecta  as  a 
morbific  agent  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  cold  was  shown  to  be  necessarily 
sedative  or  depressing.  Under  the  local  influence  of  cold,  the  tissoes  dirink, 
the  capillaries  circulate  the  blood  less  vigorously,  secretion  is  checked,  aea- 
sibility  is  impaired,  and  the  part  becomes  pale  from  the  want  of  blocid,  or 
purplish  from  its  stagnation.  Should  the  application  continue  with  intansitj, 
a  deadly  whiteness  ensues,  circulation  ceases  entirely,  sensibility  is  lost,  and, 
though  vital  power  is  not  immediately  destroyed  with  the  loss  of  action,  local 
death  soon  follows,  unless  the  cause  be  removed.  When  the  influence  is  gene- 
ral, the  whole  surface  undergoes  the  change  above  described  ^  while  the  inte- 
rior functions  exhibit  a  similar  depression.  The  heart  acts  by  degrees  more 
and  more  feebly,  a  general  torpor  steals  over  the  senses,  the  movements  be- 
come tottering  from  muscular  weakness,  and  the  benumbing  influence  extttids 
at  last  to  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  drowsiness, 
and  finally  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep.  Death  speedily  follows,  and 
the  body  is  surrendered  to  physical  laws. 

But  there  are  other,  and  very  important  effects  of  cold,  which  must  not  be 
left  out  of  view.  In  the  midst  of  its  depressing  action,  as  above  described, 
it  produces  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  we  denominate  the  feeling  of  cold,  and 
which  is  agreeable  or  otherwise,  according  to  its  deg^ree,  and  the  previous 
state  of  the  surface.  When  the  application  is  made  suddenly,  and  with  con- 
siderable intensity,  this  sensation  amounts  to  a  shock  upon  the  nervous  ^s- 
tem,  which  rouses  up  the  energies  of  the  interior,  and  leads  to  important 
results.  Should  the  agency  continue  undiminished,  this  feeling  of  coldneM 
is  succeeded  by  positive  pain,  often  very  distressing,  which  is  either  local  or 
more  or  less  general,  according  ^to  the  extent  to  which  the  cause  is  applied. 
There  is  often  also  greatly  increased  sensitiveness  to  painful  impressions,  so 
that  a  slight  blow  upon  the  part  occasions  acute  suffering;  and  all  this  taJcei 
place,  while  the  circulatory  actions,  special  sensibility,  and  nervous  energy 
are  greatly  impaired,  as  shown  by  the  shrinking,  pallor,  numbness,  and  dimi- 
nished power  of  motion.  This  peculiar,  painful  impression  upon  the  nervea, 
in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  universal  depression,  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  individual  to  his  condition,  so  that  he  might  seA 
timely  means  of  relief;  while  the  sympathetic  connection  of  the  sentient  snr- 
fisces  with  the  interior  sources  of  vital  action  is  such,  that  the  powen  of  the 
system  are  also  called  forth,  through  its  instrumentality,  to  obviate  the  evil 
as  far  as  possible.  With  the  continued  action  of  the  cause,  however,  this 
influence  ceases,  and  the  cold  is  completely  triumphant. 
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Oonseqiieiit  apon  the  strong  impreMion  Jast  tlladed  to  is  orgaoio  reaction, 
which  nay  be  eatlrelj  local  when  the  cold  is  applied  to  a  limited  space,  bat 
is  general  when  the  eanse  is  general,  or  eztendve  in  its  operation.  (See 
Depresskm.)  This  reaction  is  often  heiJthfiil,  and  the  cold  then  proves  in* 
directly  infigorating ;  bat  it  may  also  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  morbidt 
la  the  latter  ease,  we  hare,  from  the  local  reaction,  redness,  swelling,  and 
pain  in  the  part  impressed,  amonnting  frequently  to  inflammation ;  and  ftroa 
the  general  reaction,  accelerated  circalation,  increased  heat,  disordered  diges- 
tion,' Ac,  amonnting  often  to  fever.  Now,  it  is  not  only  the  part  to  which 
the  cold  is  directly  applied  that  nndergoes  depression,  and  subsequent  reac* 
tion;  bat  ▼arioos  other  parts,  also,  which  are  connected  sympathetically  with 
the  first  Thns,  cold  to  the  outer  surface  affects,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
skin,  which  receirea  the  impression,  and  the  interior  mucous  surfaces  to  which 
it  is  conveyed  by  sympathy,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  to  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted firom  the  nervous  centres  that  receive  it  from  the  skin.  The  morbid 
elbcts  are,  indeed,  more  frequently  developed  internally  than  externally.  In 
order  thai  the  effects  of  reaction  after  cold  may  be  experienced,  there  must 
be  a  certain  degree  of  energy  in  the  system,  and  the  agent  must  not  be  too 
intensely,  or  too  continuously  applied.  In  a  system  previously  exhausted, 
reaction  may  never  take  place;  and,  when  the  coki  is  intense,  the  efforts  at 
rettction  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  repressed,  and,  if  the  cold  continue, 
give  way  at  leng^  altogether. 

Another  method  in  which  cold  may  become  a  source  of  disease,  is  by  tiM 
eoaceotration  of  blood  and  of  nervous  energy  in  the  interior  organs,  conse? 
qnent  upon  their  retrocession  from  the  skin,  and  the  parts  which  sympathise 
witii  the  skin.  It  is  obvions  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  diminished  in  the 
soperfidal  vessels.  It  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  increased  in  those 
within.  It  is  equally  certain  that  nervous  action  is  depressed  upon  the  sur* 
Ibee;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  also  is  concentrated  in  Uie  interior 
organs.  Excess  of  blood,  and  excess  of  nervous  energy  combined,  cannot 
bnt  fipequently  eventuate  in  disease. 

Still  another,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  important  morbid  effects  of 
cold,  is  the  suppression  of  perspiration,  resulting  from  its  sedative  influence 
upon  the  superficial  capillaries.  Perspiration  is  usually  the  result  of  some 
general  excitement,  as  from  exercise,  heat,  &c.,  which  finds  a  safe  issue  by 
Sie  skin.  If  this  be  closed,  the  excitation  is  necessarily  directed  to  some  one 
of  the  interior  organs,  and  proves  the  cause  of  inflammation.  Very  proba- 
bly, alao,  the  suppression  may  sometimes  be  injurious  by  preventing  the 
escape  of  noxious  matter  from  the  blood. 

The  power  of  resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  is  in  proportion  to  the 
vital  energies  of  the  system,  and  to  the  grade  of  its  actions  at  the  time.  A 
vigorous  person  resists  it  better  than  one  who  is  feeble ;  and  a  high  degpree 
of  excitement  often  prevents  its  evil  consequences.  In  the  debility  of  conva* 
lescence,  or  in  the  exhaustion  and  relaxation  which  follow  excessive  actions, 
coM  readily  occasions  morbid  results.  They  who  live  on  animal  food  can 
bear  it  better  than  others  whose  diet  is  exclusively  vegetable.  In  febrile  dis« 
eaee,  with  the  pulse  f^quent  and  the  skin  hot,  it  acts  often  most  happily  in 
allaying  excitement,  and,  instead  of  proving  a  morbid  agent,  is  remedial 
Every  one  knows  that  cold  is  especially  injurious  when  the  skin  is  perspiring 
and  relaxed,  after  exercise  in  hot  weather.  But,  if  applied  during  the  con* 
tinnance  of  the  exercise,  the  stimulus  which  this  affords  counteracts  its  seda- 
tive inflnence,  and  very  often  no  evil  results.  Thus,  when  the  skin  is  heated 
by  a  hot  bath,  or  vapour-bath,  so  as  to  be  decidedly  above  the  healthy  stand- 
ard, even  though  perspiring,  cold  is  generally  innoxious ;  while  it  is  much 
otherwiae  after  immersion  in  a  merely  tepid  bath,  which  relaxes  instead  of 
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exciting  the  saifaee.  Persons  coming  out  cif  a  hot  bath  sometfiaee  plnage 
iiito  the  snow  with  perfect  imponttj;  but  the  act  woald  be  very  baaardoot 
for  one  Jast  ont  of  a  merely  warm  bath.  Eren  mental  preooeapatioa  is  pre- 
serratiye,  in  a  considerable  degree,  against  the  morbid  eflecti  of  cold.  In  its 
sympathetic  operation,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  its  immediate  opera- 
tion, this  agent  acts  through  the  nerroos  system;  and,  if  that  system  is  aadsr 
poweifial  impresmons  of  other  kinds,  it  is  less  sensible  to  that  of  cold.  Heaee, 
maniacs  often  bear  a  degree  of  exposure  which  wonld  prore  highly  daagsf- 
Ms  to  the  same  person  in  health.  We  seldom  hear  of  any  injnry  trom  tiM 
immersion  of  the  body  in  baptism,  even  during  the  coldest  weather.  Hafait 
also  has  great  Influence  in  obviating  the  morbid  elTects  of  this  agent  They 
who  are  accustomed  to  cold  will  bear  a  degree  of  it  under  which  others  woald 
dnk.  Sleep  usually  favours  the  morbid  action  of  cold  by  the  relaxation  of 
surface,  and  general  diminution  of  action  which  attend  it  Persons  very 
firequently  take  cold  by  exposure  to  the  cause  during  sleep. 

From  what  bas  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  vicissitudee  of  cold  aad 
heat  are  more  injurious  than  a  steady  prevalence  of  cold  alone,  unless  in  great 
excess.  A  tendency  to  moderate  and  healthful  reaction  is  prodoeed  in  the 
latter  case,  and  sustained  by  the  fresh  support  which  die  system  coostaatly 
receives,  through  the  invigorated  appetite  and  digestion.  In  the  former  case, 
the  stimulant  effects  of  heat  are  sometimes  superadded  to  the  reaction  of  eoU 
before  this  has  subsided,  and  thus  render  morbid  what  might  otherwise  hare 
remained  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  cold,  too,  operating  daring  the 
relaxation  which  follows  heat,  has  a  much  greater  effect  than  if  then  had 
been  no  such  contrast. 

The  effects  of  cold  are  much  increased  by  currents  of  air.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  a  slow  conductor,  and  the  body  cools  very  slowly  when  surronaded 
by  the  air  at  rest.  But,  when  it  is  in  motion,  a  fresh  portion  constantly  takes 
the  place  of  that  which  had  been  warmed  by  the  surface,  and  thus  greatly 
increases  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  is  abstracted.  It  is  a  common 
observation,  that  draughts  of  cold  air  are  highly  injurious.  So  also  is  the 
partial  application  of  cold,  especially  to  portions  of  the  body  unaccustomed 
to  it  Many  persons  will  begin  to  sneeze,  or  be  sensible  of  a  sorethroat 
almost  immediately,  if  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air  upon  the  back  of  the 
neck.  The  effects  of  cold  air  are  much  increased  by  its  association  with 
moisture,  in  consequence  of  the  much  greater  conducting  power  of  the  latter. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  operations  of  cold,  the  reader 
will  And  principles  which  will  explain  at  least  most  of  its  effects  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  disease.  Bv  its  direct,  local,  depressing  agency,  it  sometimes, 
when  intense,  destroys  uie  life  of  the  part,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  may  prodnce 
fotal  prostration,  when  the  organ  upon  which  it  acts  has  a  wide  circle  of 
affinities.  Such  has  often  been  the  result  of  drinking  freely  of  very  cold 
water,  when  the  body  was  hot  and  perspiring.  Instances  are  not  nneommon 
of  persons  being  frozen  to  death,  by  exposure  to  the  general  influence  of  cdd. 
The  fact  is  that  the  body  is  not  really  frozen,  at  least  beyond  the  surface,  be- 
fore death.  The  fatal  result  is  ascribable  simply  to  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  cold.  Such  instances  are  most  common  among  the  intemperate,  whose 
vital  resistance  is  less  than  in  health,  and  who  are  too  often  insensible  to  the 
danger,  and  therefore  can  take  no  means  to  obviate  it  The  long-continaed 
influence  of  a  more  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  apt  to  wear  ont  the  powers 
of  reaction,  especially  when  aided  by  want  of  food,  and  other  sedative  agen- 
cies. A  state  of  system  is  thus  produced,  highly  favourable  to  typhous 
and  scorbutic  diseases;  and,  when  the  individual  may  be  attacked  wi&  an- 
other disease,  even  though  inflammatory,  it  is  apt  to  assume  a  low,  asthenic, 
or  typhoid  character.    I  believe,  also,  that  a  predisposition  to  phthisis  or 
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teroftila  nay  thus  be  deyeloped,  or  an  existing  predisposition  to  these  aifec- 
tions  called  into  action. 

By  the  reaction  which  generally  follows  cold,  it  often  giyee  rise  to  that 
troabteeone  affection  commonly  called  ehill-blain  or  Arost-bite,  and  may  gene* 
Fite  TariooB  other  forms  of  cntaneons  inflammation.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
HeTe  that  many  cases  of  internal  mocons  inflammations  arise  in  the  same 
way.  The  admission  of  Tery  cold  air  into  the  bronchial  tnbes  is  probably 
Bometimes  follofred,Qpon  snbseqnent  exposure  to  heat,  by  a  reaction  amonnt- 
iag  to  broachitis.  The  eame  membrane,  as  well  as  that  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  may  be  affscted  in  like  manner  by  its  sympathy  with  the  skin. 

Bat,  probably,  a  more  frequent  sonrce  of  internal  diseases  from  cold  is  the 
frregnlar  direction  given  to  the  blood,  and  the  nervons  influence,  by  the  de- 
preraed  state  of  the  sarfiM^,  and  the  snppression  of  the  perspiration.  There 
is  scarcely  any  fbrm  of  internal  inflammation,  not  of  a  specific  character, 
which  may  not  have  its  origin  in  this  cause.  The  same  may  be  said  of  irri- 
tations of  all  grades,  with  congestion,  increased  secretion,  or  hemorrhage. 
Etou  specific  diseases,  which  require  a  peculiar  diathesis  for  their  production, 
are  often  brought  into  positive  existence  through  this  action  of  cold.  Illus- 
tratiTe  examples  of  this  principle  of  action  we  have  in  the  phlegmasia  of  the 
brain,  and  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  the  active  hemorrhages, 
diarrhcea,  cholera,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  gout. 

Cold,  as  a  morbific  agent,  most  frequently  affSects  us  through  the  atmo* 
aptiere.  It  often  also  operates  through  the  instmmentalRy  of  water  applied 
to  Hie  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  wet  feet,  and  wet  or  damp  clothing.  Sorne^ 
times,  though  very  rarely  in  comparison,  its  primary  action  is  internal,  as  in 
the  case  already  mentioned  of  cold  water  taken  into  the  stomach,  when  the 
body  is  perspiring  from  heat  and  previous  exertion. 

WcUer. 

The  influence  of  water  upon  the  system,  when  in  excess,  is  decidedly  seda* 
tive ;  and  it  differs  in  this  respect  fi*om  cold,  that  its  depressing  effects  have 
BO  apparent  tendency  to  produce  reaction.  Operating  probably  by  pene- 
trating the  tissues,  it  appears  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  living 
molecules,  to  diminish  their  vital  cohesion,  and  thus  not  only  to  lessen  the 
action  of  the  part,  but  also  to  impair  its  powers.  This  result  happens,  ao 
matter  to  what  surface  the  water  is  applied,  or  by  what  avenue  it  enters  the 
system,  provided  only  that  it  be  in  excess.  Hence  the  relaxing  effects  of 
damp  warm  weather,  of  the  tepid  bath,  of  emollient  poultices,  and  of  warm 
water  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a  frequent  or 
habitual  exposure  to  this  cause  of  depression  must  eventuate  in  diseases  of 
debility,  or  at  least  must  strongly  predispose  to  them.  The  system  is  placed 
by  it  in  a  condition  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  is, 
therefore,  rendered  liable  to  inflammations;  but  the  inflammatory  affection 
partakes  of  the  pervading  character  of  debility,  and  is  apt  to  assume  a  low, 
•abacute,  or  A^rofulous,  and  sometimes  very  obstinate  form.  Taken  copiously 
into  the  stomach,  it  impairs  the  energy  of  that  organ,  while  it  interferes  wi^ 
the  process  of  digestion  by  too  largely  diluting  the  food.  The  habit,  there* 
fore,  of  drinking  copiously  even  of  water  may  induce  dyspepsia. 

There  is  one  effect  of  water  apparently  stimulating ;  an  increase,  namdy, 
of  the  secretions,  more  especially  of  the  urine  and  perspiration.  When 
taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  conveyed  into  the  circu- 
lation, where,  if  in  excess,  it  distends  the  vessels,  and,  by  this  distension, 
affords  the  stimulus  necessary  to  secretion.  It  is,  however,  mechanically,  an# 
not  by  any  inherent  stimulating  power,  that  it  producjss  this  effect 
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'ut  water  is  sddom  bo  employed  or  applied  as  to  produce  its  own  peenUar 
!t8  without  modification.  The  coDdition  by  which  its  action  is  most  fire* 
Dtly  modified  is  temperature.  It  mnch  oftener  acts  as  the  mere  vehicle  of 
;  or  of  cold,  than  by  its  own  peculiar  powers.  In  order  that  the  eifeete 
rater  alone  may  be  experienced,  it  must  be  applied  so  as  to  produce  the 
ression  neither  of  heat  nor  of  coldness;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  as 
rly  as  possible  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  externally,  that  is  tepidi  or 
iwarm.  It  is  rery  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  practice, 
nien  the  vehicle  of  heat,  water  becomes  stimulant,  whether  used  ezter- 
j  or  internally.  It  is  true  that  its  own  peculiar  influence  must  be  ex* 
d ;  but  this  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  mnch  more  powerful  influence 
be  heat,  when  the  latter  is  at  all  considerable.  There  is,  howerer,  a  point 
rhich  the  two  very  nearly  balance  each  other;  and,  if  the  olject  be  to  use 
water  merely  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  without  a  Tiew  to  any  impree* 
whatever  on  the  system,  such  a  mean  should  be  aimed  at  The  stimulant 
lence  of  the  hot  baUi  is  exhibited  in  the  universal  redness  of  the  skin,  a 
ng  of  agreeable  cerebral  excitement,  and  an  accelerated  pulse.  Hoi 
sr  in  the  stomach  excites  that  organ  to  increased  activity,  and  adds  much 
he  effects  of  the  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  with  which  it  is  usually  administered.  % 
K)th  cases,  it  may  become  a  source  of  disease,  either  by  over-stimulation, 
>y  impairing  the  excitability  of  the  system,  or  of  the  parts  more  espe* 
ly  excited.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free  use  of  hot  drinks  con- 
ites  to  the  production  of  dyspepsia.  But  there  is  another  effect  of  heat 
water  combined  which  merits  notice.  It  has  before  lieen  stated  that 
IT  taken  freely  into  the  stomach  promotes  secretion.  Hot  water  pro* 
BS  especially  the  perspiratory  function.  This  it  does,  probably,  in  coase* 
ice  of  an  impression  of  morbid  heat,  transmitted  to  the  sensorium  flrom 
stomach,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  reflected  firom  the  nervous 
re  to  the  skin.  The  end  obtained,  through  this  sympathetic  influence,  is 
elimination  of  the  excessive  heat,  which  is  carried  off  by  the  evapora- 
of  the  moisture  at  the  surface.  Were  the  action  to  be  directed  to  the 
leys,  no  effect  of  this  kind  would  be  produced.  This  excess  of  perspira* 
may  sometimes  be  a  cause  of  disease,  though  practically  it  is  much  mora 
aently  a  remedy. 

^ater,  associated  with  cold,  greatly  increases  the  effect  of  that  agent,  partly 
uperadding  its  own  sedative  influence,  but  probably  in  chief  by  its  con« 
ing  power,  which  so  much  exceeds  that  of  air.  Hence,  a  cold  damp 
osphere  is  much  colder  to  the  senses  than  a  dry  one  at  the  same  tempera* 
,  and  is,  in  the  same  degree,  more  apt  to  produce  all  the  morbid  effects  of 
L  The  same  may  be  said  of  wet  clothing,  compared  with  dry.  Cool 
9r,  as  a  bath,  is  less  relaxing  than  warm  water,  because  it  excites  to  reae* 
;  but,  after  a  certain  time,  this  reaction  ceases,  and  then  the  sedative 
(t  both  of  the  water  and  the  cold  is  experienced.  Hence,  in  bathing,  evea 
igh  the  temperature  may  not  be  very  low,  the  vital  actions  often  become 
h  enfeebled,  and  the  individual  is  ultimately  exhausted.  In  very  cold 
)r  the  effect  is  much  more  speedy.  As  hot  water  gives  a  direction  of 
etory  action  to  the  skin,  so  does  cold  to  the  kidneys.  Externally  applied, 
latter  checks  perspiration,  and  thus  throws  the  onus  of  unloading  the 
d-vessels  upon  the  urinary  organs.  But,  whether  externally  or  internally 
I,  it  probably  operates  on  the  kidneys  by  the  same  nervous  instrumentality 
liat  which  directs  the  action  of  hot  water  to  the  skin ;  the  end,  in  this 
wee,  probably  being,  that  the  ordinary  refrigerating  process  going  on  at 
Burface  in  health  might  be  diminished,  so  as  to  husband  the  heat;  while, 
rder  to  prevent  excess  of  liquid  in  the  circulation,  the  kidneys  are  atimu- 
1  into  extraordinary  action. 
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A  morbid  iofloence  of  moistore  not  yet  mentioned  desenrtB  a  brief  notice. 
Through  ite  aflSnity  for  miasmata,  it  is  apt  to  become  impregnated  witii  that 
prison,  and,  in  the  form  of  fogs,  or  mere  aerial  dampness,  may  produce  serioas 
eflbcts  on  those  who  breathe  it 

A  certain  amount  of  water  in  the  air  is  not  less  essential  to  life  than  water 
in  the  form  of  drink.  A  perfectly  dry  air  is  highly  dangerous,  in  consequence 
of  absorbing  all  the  liquids  of  the  body  to  which  it  can  have  access.  The 
hJM  winds  of  the  African  desert  are  said  to  owe  their  deleterious  influence 
to  this  cause.  The  skin  becomes  arid,  the  mouth  and  fauces  parched,  and  the 
bronchial  tubes  themselres  dried  up,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  breathe, 
and  speedily  perishes. 

Light 

Though  so  important  to  our  comfort,  and  all  our  higher  interests  in  this 
world,  light  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  powerful  pathological  agent  It  has 
littie  obeerrable  influence  07er  any  of  the  functions  or  organs,  except  the  one 
specially  formed  for  the  reception  of  its  impressions.  Upon  the  eye  it  acts  as 
a  stimulus,  capable,  when  in  great  excess,  of  completely  paralyzing  the  sense 
of  Tision,  by  exhausting  the  excitability  of  the  retina,  and,  more  moderately 
applied,  of  producing  various  degrees  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the 
organ.  Its  influence  may  even  extend  through  the  eye  into  the  sensoriumi 
and  injuriously  excite  the  brain. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  light  influences  our  organic  ftrnqtions,  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  that  of  its  action  upon  plants,  which  are  well  known  to  lose 
their  colour,  and  to  have  but  a  feeble  growth  in  the  dark.  Accordingly,  it  is 
observed  that  persons,  long  excluded  from  the  light,  become  very  pale,  and 
of  a  lax  and  feeble  habit  of  body,  which  disposes  them  strongly  to  scrofula 
and  phthisis,  and  favours  the  production  of  scorbutic  and  dropsical  affections. 
Bat,  as  persons  thus  excluded  are  usually  shut  out  from  other  sources  of 
health,  as,  for  example,  from  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  result  is  ascribable  to  the  want 
of  lighty  and  how  much  to  other  causes. 

Electricity. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  this  principle,  the  almost  universality  of  its  interfer- 
ence in  the  physical  processes  which  are  going  on  around  us,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  upon  the  system,  justify 
the  conjecture  that  it  is  also  a  powerful  agent  in  the  generation  of  disease. 
When  its  nature  and  laws,  and  its  relations  to  the  system  come  to  be  better 
understood,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  find  it  to  be  one  at  least  of 
those  mysterious  influences  which  so  often  disturb  the  vital  processes,  and 
spread  havoc  among  organized  beings,  without  our  being  able  to  discover 
whence  they  come,  or  whither  they  go,  or  where  they  dwell  when  apparently 
amongst  us.  The  sense  of  oppression,  languor,  and  general  uneasiness,  so 
often  experienced  before  a  thunder  storm,  and  so  completely  dissipated  with 
the  occasion  which  produced  it,  is  among  the  proofs  of  a  constant  operation 
of  atmospheric  electricity  upon  our  systems,  and  of  the  dependence  of  our 
health  upon  a  proper  equilibrium  of  that  principle.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  agency  of  electricity  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  fact,  that 
it  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  capable  of  increasing  its 
action,  in  various  degrees,  and  even  of  completely  exhausting  and  prostri^ng 
it  by  one  powerful  i^ock,  so  as  to  produce  local  or  universal  palsy,  and  con- 
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seqnently  immediate  death.  This  efeet  of  eleetHcity  it  experieiioed,  aa  a 
nat'ord  resalt,  only  from  lightoiag,  which  acta  also,  when  the  lit iag  bodj  be- 
comes a  recipient  of  its  current,  in  the  same  deatrnctiTe  maaner  as  opoo  ia- 
organic  bodies ;  namely,  by  a  mechanical  rupture  of  parts,  aad  by  the  da* 
StractiTe  evolation  of  calorie. 


Atmospheric  ImpurHy, 

This  is  an  abundant  source  of  disease.  But  it  is  singular,  how  few  of  the 
numerous  exhalations  which  render  the  air  impure  are  definitely  known. 
Oarbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  the  different  forms  of  carbnretted  hydrogen, 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid,  are  almost  all  that  proceed  firom 
natural  sources,  or  ordinary  artificial  processes,  in  quantities  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  health.  Others,  such  as  dilorine,  muriatic  acid  gas,  nitric  odde 
or  nitrous  add  vapour,  and  ammonia,  are  occasionally  evolved  in  the  labonh 
tory,  or  for  purposes  of  fhmigation,  and  prove  the  source  of  injuiy  in  some 
rare  cases.  Bot,  besides  these,  numerous  aeriform  products,  not  well  aeoer- 
tained,  are  constantly  evolved  by  vegetable  and  animal  exhalation,  by  apon- 
taneous  decomposition  of  organic  or  mineral  substances,  by  combusdon,  by 
manufacturing  operations,  and  by  evaporation  of  every  liquid  on  the  ftwa  of 
the  eftrth,  which  tend  to  contaminate  the  air,  and  render  it  more  or  leas 
noxious  to  animal  life. 

The  morbid  effects  of  all  these  aSriform  products  may  be  embraced  under 
the  following  heads.  In  the  first  place,  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  they 
may  destrov  life  by  excluding  atmospheric  air  from  the  lungs,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing asphyxia.  This  they  may  do,  either  by  entering  the  lungs,  and  thus 
taking  the  place  of  pure  air,  or,  in  consequence  of  their  irritant  properliea, 
by  causing  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Secondly,  they  may  be  simply  iiritant,  and 
act  by  producing  inflammation  of  the  air-passages.  Thirdly,  ttiey  may  be 
absorbed  both  through  the  lungs,  and  through  other  avenues,  as  the  ^n, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  which  they  may  reach  along  with 
the  saliva;  and,  thus  entering  into  the  circulation,  may  exercise  a  poisonoas 
influence  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  system.  A  few  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  the  several  gases,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  observed,  will  not 
be  irrelevant.* 

Carbonic  acid  is  poisonous  only  when  in  a  certain  degree  of  coneentralion. 
In  a  very  dilute  state,  it  is  always  present  in  the  lungs.  When  pure,  it  pnn 
bably  causes  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  produces  complete 
aaphyxia.  When  so  much  diluted  as  to  be  allowed  an  entrance  into  the 
bronchia,  it  acts  either  by  preventing  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  tbt 
Uood,  or  by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood.  In  either  case,  the  result  is  the 
same;  that  is,  an  undue  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  a  consequent  narcotic  action  upon  the  brain ;  while  the  respiratory 
process  ceases,  from  the  want  of  action  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The 
symptoms,  therefore,  are  those  of  asphyxia  and  cerebral  oppression  combined. 
(See  Asphyxia.) 

In  the  quantities  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  effects  just  mentioned, 
carbonic  acid  may  be  generated  by  com'bustion,  respiration,  fermentation,  the 
preparation  of  lime,  and  various  chemical  processes  which  are  going  on  in 

*  It  has  been  rendered  probable  by  Schonbeio,  that  the  peculiar  atmospheric  ingre- 
dient or  condition  which  he  names  otone^  has  the  property  of  decomposing  most  of  the 
deleterious  effluTia  which  are  constantly  escaping  into  the  air,  and  that  the  preeerratioa 
ef  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  important  fbiiction,  in  the  economy  of  aaUire, 
for  which  this  txirmordinary  agent  was  deiUned.  (NcU  to  thi  Jvwrik  idto'ofi.) 
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Dtttare.  The  most  freqiient  soarce  of  danger  is  probably  the  bnmiiig  of  char- 
coal or  anthracite  in  close  apartments.  Partial,  and,  in  some  few  insianoea, 
ftital  effects  have  resolted  horn  the  confinement  of  many  persons  in  a  small 
apartment  withont  Tentilation.  Brewers'  vats  have  sometimes  proved  fatal 
to  the  workmen  who  have  entered  them.  We  now  and  then  hear  of  deaths 
occasioned  by  persons  sleeping,  in  cold  weather,  for  the  sake  of  the  warmtli, 
in  the  vicinity  of  lime-kilos.  It  is  often  owing  to  the  accomulation  of  car- 
bonic acid,  that  c^^^th  has  resulted  from  the  descent  into  old  mines,  pita, 
cavea,  Ac  The  weight  of  the  gas  canses  it  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  its  posi- 
tion in  these  deptha,  when  generated  there. 

Carbonic  oxide  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Higgins,  of  DnbUa, 
to  be  powerfblly  narcotic,  prodocing  qnickly,  when  inhaled  in  a  pure  state^ 
a  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  followed,  if  the  patient  revive,  by  headache,  drow- 
siBcss  or  Btapor,  giddiness,  blindness,  nanaea,  and  a  quick  irregular  pulse ; 
and  the  same  symptoms,  in  a  milder  degpree,  are  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  diluted  gas.  It  is  said  that  this  gas  is  evolved  along  with  carbonic 
acid  from  the  slow  combustion  of  charcoal;  and  we  may  thus,  perhaps,  ac- 
count for  the  asserted  feet,  that  the  gaseous  products  of  burning  charcoal  are 
more  dasgeroos  than  pure  carbonic  acid. 

CarbureUed  hydrogen  can  scarcely  be  very  noxious,  at  least  the  form  of  it 
denominated  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  firedamp;  as  it  is  constantly  in- 
haled by  miners  with  impunity,  even  in  mixtures  which  are  highly  explosive, 
when  entered  with  an  unprotected  lamp.  In  a  certain  degree  of  concentration* 
however,  it  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  effects ;  and  symptoms  of  narcotic 
action,  with  great  depression,  have  been  observed  before  death,  and  in  cases 
of  recovery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  apparent  natcotism  is  anything 
more  than  the  result  of  the  venous  congestion  in  the  brain,  consequent  upon 
the  suspension  of  the  respiratory  process. 

ffydroeulphuric  acid^  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  undoubtedly  a  moat 
▼iolent  poison.  It  is  capable  of  destroying  life,  no  matter  by  what  avenue 
it  may  enter  the  system,  whether  by  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  rectufai,  or 
the  skin.  According  to  Ohaussier,  a  horse  was  killed  by  breathing  atmo- 
spheric air  containing  a  290th  part  of  this  gas.  Nine  quarts  of  it,  injected 
into  the  bowels  of  a  horse,  killed  the  animal  in  a  minute ;  and  a  rabbit, 
whose  body  was  surrounded  with  the  gas,  so  as  to  affect  only  the  skin,  died 
in  ten  minutes.  {Christian  on  Poisons.)  Symptoms  of  great  nervous  de-> 
rangement,  with  immense  prostration,  result  from  its  action.  In  minute 
quantittes,  it  occasions  nausea,  drowsiness,  and  nervous  pains;  in  larger 
quantities,  either  stupor  or  convulsions,  with  a  cold  skin,  and  feeble  irregn- 
kr  pulae,  followed  often  by  total  insensibility  and  death ;  in  a  concentrated 
state,  sudden  prostration  and  fatal  asphyxia.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a 
powerful  sedative  agent,  acting  especially  upon  the  l)rain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. There  is  g^ood  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  capable,  when  inhaled  with 
the  atmospheric  air,  in  very  small  proportion,  of  inducing  a  typhoid  state  of 
fever,  or  at  least  of  strongly  predisposing  to  that  condition,  when  fever  may 
be  excited  by  any  other  cause.  Its  moat  frequent  source  is  in  privies,  whence 
it  is  exhaled  with  ammonia  or  its  compounds,  and  possibly  other  noxious 
gaaea. 

Of  sulphurous  acid,  as  a  morbific  agent,  little  more  is  known  than  that  it 
is  a  powerful  irritant  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  it  in  this  respect,  that  it  could 
scarcely  enter  the  lungs  in  any  considerable  degree  of  concentration.  It  is 
produced,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  combustion  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  latter  gas. 

Of  chlorine,  muriatic  acid  gas,  nitrous  acid  vapours,  and  ammonicL^  it  is 
innecessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  violently  irritant,  and  produce. 
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in  ft  certain  itate  of  concentration,  speedy  and  seyere  inflamution  of  the  air* 
passages,  so  for  as  they  can  penetrate. 

The  nnknown  Tapoars,  or  g^aseons  bodies,  which  deleterionsly  impl^^gnati 
the  atmosphere,  require  only  a  brief  notice.  They  are  generally  most  aboa- 
dant  where  men  are  most  collected  together,  and  where,  conseqoently,  most 
abound  the  aSriform  emanations  from  animal  excretions,  mag^ines  of  aQ 
sorts  of  provision,  the  combustion  of  wood  and  coal,  cooking  in  all  its  form% 
and  erery  variety  of  chemical  process  which  the  wants  of  ja  large  popnlatioB 
require.  Hence,  the  air  of  large  cities  is  apt  to  be  impure,  and  to  a  certaia 
degree  unhealthy.  The  effects  of  the  air  must  be  so  varied,  from  its  raried 
composition,  as  to  defy  analysis.  But,  generally,  the  energies  of  the  system 
appear  to  be  diminished,  and  the  vital  processes  are  carried  on  mora  feebly 
than  in  a  pure  air.  This  is  often  strikingly  seen  in  the  invigorating  influ- 
ence exertisd  by  the  air  of  the  country  upon  invalids  flrom  cities.  It  is  proba- 
bly rather  as  a  predisposing  than  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease,  that  this 
impure  air  acts.  Its  influence  is  visible  in  the  typhoid  tendency  often  g^vea 
to  the  fevers  during  winter,  and  in  the  extreme  &tality  of  the  infikutile  cho« 
lera  of  cities,  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Infants  suffer  more  from  this  cause 
than  adults,  whose  systems  have  become  habituated  to  it ;  and  young  men 
from  the  country  often  undergo  an  acclimating  attack  of  disease,  before  they 
become  completely  naturalised. 

AnimcU  effluina, — Under  this  head  may,  without  any  great  violence,  be 
arrange  the  effluvia  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  exhalatfons 
and  excretions  of  individuals  of  filthy  haUts,  or  crowded  together  in  confined 
apartments.  Allusion  is  not  had  to  those  morbid  emanations,  which  are  the 
immediate  result  of  a  secretory  process,  and  which  have  the  power  of  gene- 
rating the  same  disease  in  others  as  that  by  which  they  were  Uiemselves  pro- 
duced. Such  effluvia  belong  to  the  category  of  contagions,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered under  that  head.  The  morbific  emanations  to  which  reference  is  now 
made,  are  the  result  of  decomposition,  which  may  have  originated  within  the 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feces,  but  more  firequently  does  not  commence 
until  the  secreted  or  excreted  matter  has  been  eliminated,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  urine,  perspiration,  saliva,  and  breath.  Where  due  attention  is  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  such  decomposition  is  productive  of  no  eril ;  for 
experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  the  resulting  products  are  injurious 
only  when  in  a  certain  degree  of  concentration.  Even  when  most  copiously 
evolved,  and  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  are  quickhr 
diluted  beyond  the  noxious  point  by  the  contiguity  of  the  open  air ;  and 
their  evil  effects,  therefore,  are  seldom  or  never  experienced  beyond  a  few 
feet  from  their  place  of  origin.  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  they 
adhere,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  clothing  and  persons  of  individuals,  and 
may  thus  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  from  their  source ;  but  it  is  very  possible 
that,  in  such  cases,  it  is  less  the  effluvia  themselves  that  are  conveyed,  thaa 
the  materials  out  of  which  they  are  formed,  which  remain  in  the  clothing  or 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  nature  of  these  effluvia  is  unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  one  of  their  ingpredients.  They  generally  have  a 
disag^reeable  odour,  which  often  strongly  recalls  that  of  malignant  typhos. 
They  are  generated  usually  in  the  hovels  and  cellars  of  the  poor,  in  which 
many  persons  often  dwell  in  the  same  ^small  room,  and  where  no  attention 
is  paid  to  personal  cleanliness,  or  to  proper  ventilation.  But  they  may  bt 
developed  in  any  situation  in  which  numbers  are  crowded  together,  as  in 
prisons,  infirmaries,  besieg^  fortresses,  camps,  and  ships,  when  due  reg^ard 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates  is  neglected.  The  winter  season 
if  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  influence,  becmuse  economy  in  rdatioa  to 
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ftael  induces  the  IsiiMtee  to  close  every  aocees  to  the  extenel  eir ;  lo  that  the 
warmth  Deeewry  for  the  decomposition  is  produced,  and  the  resulting  effluTia 
are  accnmnlated  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  They  are  sedative  or  de- 
pressing in  their  action,  and,  while  they  lower  the  energies  of  the  nervoos 
system,  probably  tend  also  to  cormpt  the  blood.  Hence,  they  impress  on  all 
the  diseases  which  resnlt  from  other  caases  a  low  or  typhoid  character,  and, 
when  sofficiently  concentrated,  are  probably  of  themselyes  competent  to 
the  production  of  typhus  fever.  Among  the  effluvia  just  alluded  to,  are 
not  included  those  which  result  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
animals,  or  portions  of  them.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  are  not  apt 
to  produce  disease,  in  any  degree  of  concentration  in  which  they  are  at  idl 
tolerable  to  the  sense  of  smell.  Hence,  butchers,  skin  dressers,  glue  manu- 
facturers, Ac.,  who  are  much  exposed  to  these  offensive  effluvia,  are  not  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  disease. 

There  are  certain  aSrial  depravations,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  which,  from  their  great  importance  as  causes  of  disease,  require 
a  distinct  notice.  Such  are  the  emanations  usually  denominated  miasmata, 
or  malaria,  and  those  distemperatures  of  the  atmosphere  which  occasion  epi« 
demies.     These  I  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

Mia9maki.''^MalaHa.-^Mar8h'mia9maia, 

It  has  been  observed  that,  in  certain  regions  of  country  where  abundant 
vegetable  decomposition  accompanies  an  occasional  flooding  of  the  soil,  and 
at  the  season  when  this  decomposition  is  most  rife,  a  certain  class  of  diseases 
is  apt  to  prevail,  entirely  distinct  f^om  those  which  arise  from  irregularitieSf 
or  changes  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.  This  result  has  been 
usually  ascribed  to  aeriform  exhalations,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
^arsh-miasmata,  or  malaria,  the  former  intended  to  express  their  origin  and 
nature,  the  latter  simply  the  fact  that  they  render  the  air  unwholesome.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  of  New  York,  to  distinguish 
these  effluvia  from  such  as  have  their  source  in  personal  uncleanliness,  by 
giving  to  the  former  the  title  of  kotno-miasmala,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  idto- 
micismcUa,  the  first  implying  a  common  or  general,  the  second  a  private  or 
pecnliar  origin.  This  nomenclature  has  been  adopted  by  some  practical 
writers ;  but  there  is  no  such  relation  between  the  two  morbid  causes  as  to 
render  their  association  in  one  category  desirable;  and,  in  this  work,  the 
term  miasmata  is  restricted  exclusively  to  the  paludal  exhalations,  while  those 
from  the  person  are  noticed  simply  as  one  of  the  forms  of  atmospheric  impu- 
rity. (See  Animal  effluvia,  page  156.) 

The  circumstances  which  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of 
miasmata  are  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  decomposition.  The  peculiar 
morbid  effects  ascribed  to  this  cause,  and  by  which  alone  its  existence  can  be 
recognized,  seldom  originate  at  a  temperature  under  60^  F.,  even  though 
vegetable  decomposition  may  be  going  on.  At  80^  they  are  often  very  pre- 
valent, and  are  generally  checked  by  the  occurrence  of  frost.  A  certain 
continuance  of  the  heat  is  not  less  necessary  than  a  certain  degree  of  it 
Hence,  miasmatic  diseases  seldom  prevail  beyond  the  56th  degree  of  latitude; 
because,  though  many  days  in  summer  may  be  very  hot,  the  warm  season 
is  short  The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  equator,  the  more  violent,  as 
a  general  rule,  do  they  become,  implying  a  greater  intensity  of  the  cause. 
Within  the  latitudes  where  there  is  a  regular  change  of  the  seasons,  they  do 
not  commonly  make  their  appearance  until  the  middle,  and  often  not  till  the 
close  of  summer. 

Moisture  is  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  miasmata,  but  much  of  it  often 
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•erres  as  a  preTenUye.  During  heavy  rains,  for  example,  the  mofbid  effeeta 
are  less  felt  than  after  the  rains  hare  ceased,  and  the  water  has  ran  off  firom 
the  snrfiBM^  of  the  country,  or  been  partially  evaporated.  In  tropical  latl* 
tndes,  it  is  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  that  the  ravages  of  the  malariona 
fevers  commence.  Surfaces,  deeply  covered  with  water,  evolve  less  of  the 
Doxions  eifinvia  than  those  which  are  bat  partially  covered.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that,  in  very  wet  seasons,  the  lower  grounds,  usually  most  unhealthy, 
are  least  affected ;  while  the  higher,  which  are  ordinarily  exempt  fh>m  diaeaae, 
become  sickly. 

Vegetable  decomposition  has  been  mentioned  among  the  reqaisites.  That 
it  is  so  is  inferred  from  numerous  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  morbific  influence.  In  no  situations  is  this  so  powerful  aa  in  tha 
deltas,  and  along  the  banks  of  large  tropical  streams,  which,  in  their  period 
of  flood,  bring  down  the  washings  of  the  soil  loaded  with  vegetabto  remainap 
and,  upon  sntMiding,  leave  them  reeking  in  the  hot  sun.  It  is  also  pecoliariy 
destructive  when  grounds  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  are  over* 
flowed,  so  as  to  destroy  the  plants,  and  occasion  their  putrefaction.  Heiiee, 
miasmatic  diseases  are  apt  to  follow  the  submerging  of  meadows  in  order  to 
increase  their  fertility,  the  forming  of  mill-ponds,  and  the  damming  of  streaaa 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Neighbourhoods,  before  remarkably  exempt 
from  disease,  have  thus  become  very  unhealthy,  and  have  not  ceased  to  be  so 
until  the  vegetable  matter,  thus  deprived  of  its  life,  has  undergone  complete 
decomposition.  The  draining  of  lakes,  ponds,  &c.  is  often  followed  by 
disease;  because  the  organic  matters,  previously  lying  quiescent  in  their  beds, 
are  brought  into  a  renewed  movement  of  chemical  reaction  by  exposure  to 
the  sun's  heat.  Hence,  too,  the  increase  of  disease  which  often  follows  the 
commencement  of  cultivation,  in  a  newly  settled  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  turning  up  of  the  soil,  loaded  with  vegetable  remains.  The  digging  of 
canals  has  often  been  noticed  to  produce  similar  effects,  and  probably  from 
the  same  cause.  The  prevalence  of  miasmatic  fevers  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  and  in  autumn,  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  circumstance,  tiial 
vegetable'  life  has  now  very  frequently  run  its  course,  and  plants  are  conse- 
quently exposed  to  decay.  A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  followed  by 
warm  rains,  favours  the  evolution  of  miasmata,  probably  because  the  plants, 
which  perish  in  the  drought,  suffer  speedy  decomposition  under  the  conjoined 
influence  of  the  heat  and  moisture. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that,  though  the  first  steps  of  civilization  in  a 
wild,  malarious  region,  often  rather  increase  the  production  of  the  poisonous 
agent,  yet,  with  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the  country  becomes  more  healthy 
even  than  it  was  originally,  in  consequence  partly  of  draining  and  embank* 
ments,  and  partly,  perhaps,  of  the  productive  growth  to  which  the  vegetable 
decay  is  made  tributary.  The  rotting  of  hemp  in  still  water,  and  the  apon- 
taneous  decomposition  of  the  indigo-plant,  in  the  preparation  of  that  dye* 
stuff,  are  asserted  to  give  rise  to  miasmatic  fevers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in  relation  to  miasmata  is  their 
apparent  afiinity  for  moisture.  Water  appears  to  have  the  property  of  dis- 
solving and  retaining  them,  whether  in  a  proper  liquid  state,  or  in  that  semi- 
liquid  form  in  which  it  constitutes  fogs  and  mists.  Numerous  facts  may  bo 
explained  upon  this  principle.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  cause,  that  heavy 
and  continued  rains  lessen  the  miasmatic  influence.  They  wash  the  atmo- 
sphere clean  of  the  noxious  effluvia.  Hence,  too,  the  protective  influence  of 
floods  and  of  deep  water,  which  dissolve  the  miasm  as  it  is  generated,  and 
prevent  its  escape  by  retaining  it  in  solution.  The  gpreatest  danger  ia  after 
the  waters  have  so  far  subsided,  or  been  so  far  evaporated,  as  to  be  unable 
longer  to  dissolve  the  proceeds  of  the  vegetable  putrefaction.     It  is  said 
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ibmi,  in  tropical  latitiidei,  the  commeticenient  of  the  raiDi  is  rather  promotiye 
of  disease,  partJj,  perhaps,  by  bringing  down  the  miasmata  from  the  upper 
air,  partly  bj  fisYoaring  the  decomposition  of  the  dead  plants  opon  the  snr- 
faee  of  the  earth.  Upon  the  principle  of  this  affiDity,  may  also  be  explained 
the  influence  of  running  water  in  obTiating  the  effects  of  marsh  efflnyia. 
Salt  marshes  are  thought  to  be  less  unwholesome  than  fresh  ;  and  some  sup- 
pose that  a  meeting  of  salt  and  fresh  water  is  peculiarly  injurious.  But  it 
is  onoecessary  to  adduce  any  especial  influence  of  the  salt  in  these  instances. 
If  salt  marshes  are  less  malarious  than  fresh,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  tides,  by  means  of  which,  in  the  former,  the  results  of  the  yege* 
table  decomposition  are  carried  off  by  the  flood ;  wMle  the  waters,  in  the  latter, 
being  more  f^qnently  stagnant,  become  saturated  with  the  poison,  and  per** 
mit  it  to  arise  with  the  e:[dhalation  from  their  surface.  At  the  points  where 
the  salt  and  fresh  waters  meet,  there  is  often  more  stagnation  than  either 
aJboTe  or  below,  because  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  are  less  than  in  the 
latter  position,  and  the  steady  downward  current  of  the  former  is  wanting. 
PiDrsons  on  board  of  ships,  and  those  on  the  sides  of  lakes  opposite  to  the 
source  of  the  exhalation,  are  mnch  less  exposed  to  disease 'than  those  at  an 
equal  distance  by  hind,  because  the  interyening  water  dissolyes  the  miasmata 
in  their  passage. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  affinity  between  miasmata  and  moisture,  rather 
than,  as  some  haye  supposed,  to  any  superior  specific  grayity  of  these  efflnyia 
oyer  the  air,  that  the  greatest  danger  generally  exists  near  the  surface  of  the 
eftrth.  Thus,  it  has  been  obseryed  that  persons  in  low  grounds  are  more  ex- 
posed to  sickness  than  those  who  liye  in  eleyated  positions ;  and  instances 
haye  been  recorded,  in  which  lodgers  upon  the  lower  floor  of  a  house  huye 
been  attacked,  while  those  upon  the  upper  baye  escaped.  Fogs,  in  whieh 
the  poisonous  exhalation  is  probably  dissolyed,  are  well  known  to  sffeot  espe* 
eially  the  surftuw  of  streams,  and  the  low  lands  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and 
yery  often  their  upper  limits  are  but  a  few  feet  aboye  the  soil. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  morning  and  eyening  air  is  peculiarly  injurious-; 
so  much  so  that  persons  who  go  out  of  their  houses  only  during  the  day,  after 
the  fogs  haye  dispersed  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  dews  descend  in  the 
eyening,  are  apt  to  escape  altogether.  I  was  formerly  the  attending  physi- 
cian of  a  public  institution,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  inmates,  among 
whom,  during  the  sickly  seasons  to  which  our  vicinity  was  subject,  autumntd 
feyer  was  yery  preyalent,  until  the  direction  was  giyen,  and  carried  into  effect, 
not  to  allow  any  one  to  go  out  before  breakfast,  or  after  tea.  The  miasmatic 
effluyium  appears  to  rise  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  be  so  dispersed  as  to 
become  innoxious,  but  to  acquire  a  dangerous  concentration  by  its  union  with 
the  moisture  which  forms  the  morning  and  evening  dews.  Exposure,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  is  equally  dangerous,  and  especially  during  sleep,  when 
the  power  of  resisting  noxious  agents  is  diminished.  Hence  the  peculiar 
danger  of  sleeping  in  tents,  in  sickly  regions.  The  season  at  which  mias- 
matic feyers  commence,  is  generally  that  at  which  the  greater  coolness  of  the 
eyening  causes  the  formation  of  dews.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  person 
eonyersant  with  the  miasmatic  districts  of  our  country,  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  rapids,  there  is  much  more  danger  than  along  the  banks  of  the  streams 
where  they  flow  calmly.  If  this  t^  a  fact,  it  admits  of  the  ready  explana- 
tion, that  the  water,  loaded  with  the  miasmata  in  solution,  does  no  harm 
whik  confined  within  tbe  banks,  but  becomes  highly  noxious,  when  driven 
up,  in  foam  and  spray,  into  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  be  inhaled  by  the  neigh- 
bouring residents. 

Another  important  fact  is  the  influence  of  winds  upon  miasmatic  exhalations. 
By  reference  to  this,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  many  apparent  anomalies.    It 
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oecasfoDally  happebs  that  a  low  district,  where  the  mlatmata  are  extrleated, 
b  lees  unwholesome  than  a  neighboaring  elevation,  towards  which  a  preralent 
wind  blows  oyer  the  source  of  production ;  and,  from  the  same  oaofe,  om 
aide  of  a  mountain  may  be  very  sickly,  while  the  opposite  side  is  remarkabhr 
healthy.  The  bank  of  a  stream,  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinary  winds,  fa 
sometimes  more  sickly  than  the  opposite  bank,  though  the  latter  may  be 
nearer  the  spot  where  the  cause  originates.  Tioleut  storms  sometimea  prove 
useful,  by  dispersing  miasmata  which  may  have  accumulated  in  conseqoenoe 
of  previous  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere.  Winds  appear  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rying miasmata,  either  enveloped  in  clouds  and  fogs  or  otherwise,  a  very  eon- 
siderable  distance ;  according  to  McCullough,  even  so  far  as  five  or  six  miki. 
In  this  way,  we  may  sometimes  account  for  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  spots, 
which  seem  to  offer  none  of  the  circumstances  ordinarily  considered  essential 
to  the  production  of  malaria.  Yarious  impediments  seem  capable  of  toming 
oiF  the  deleterious  current.  Thus,  hills  or  mountains  protect  the  regions  be- 
yond them,  partly  in  this  way,  partly,  perhaps,  by  their  affinity  for  fogs  aod 
mists.  A  thick  wood  will  occasionally  divert  the  course  of  a  miasmatic  wind; 
and  thus  aiford  protection  to  a  dwelling  or  even  a  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  used  to  speak,  in  his  practical  lee* 
tures,  of  a  case  that  fell  under  his  observation,  in  which  a  family,  previously 
in  good  health,  was  attacked  with  a  violent  and  fktal  fever,  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  having  cut  an  avenue,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  extensive  view, 
through  a  wood  which  intervened  between  them  and  a  large  tract  of  marrit 
Occasionally,  a  region  of  country  is  so  formed  that  a  low  marshy  expanse 
terminates  in  a  comparatively  narrow  passage  through  high  grounds,  serving 
as  A  sort  of  funnel,  in  which  the  miasmata  are  concentrated  by  prevalent 
winds.  In  such  instances,  the  sides  of  the  passage  reforred  to  are  apt  to  be 
very  sickly.  It  is  obvious  that  a  low  miasmatic  source,  surrounded  on  aD 
sides  by  high  grounds,  must  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  from  the  necessary 
accumulation  and  concentration  of  the  poison. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  miasm,  which  produces  such  deleterions 
effbcts  upon  the  animal  system,  is  capable  of  contributing  to  the  nonriahment 
of  vegetables.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  bilious  fevers  prevail 
especially  in  autumn.  The  vegetation  of  spring  and  early  summer  is  vigorous, 
and  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  all  the  products  of  the  organic  decompo- 
sition that  maybe  going  on  in  the  soil.  Among  other  products,  the  miasmatic 
exhalations  may  also  be  consumed.  But,  towards  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  many  plants  have  run  their  course  and  begun  to  decline,  they  cease  to 
appropriate  this  as  well  as  other  food,  which  is  therefore  exhaled,  if  it  do  not 
remain  in  the  soil.  Thus,  forests  also  may,  in  temperate  latitudes,  contribute 
to  health.  Besides  protecting  the  soil  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus 
moderating  the  temperature,  they  may  consume  miasmatic  exhalations,  either 
by  absorbing  them  through  their  leaves,  or  by  taking  up  by  their  roots  the 
rain-water  which  may  become  impregnated  with  them  as  it  falls.  Hence,  the 
clearing  away  of  woods  is  often  followed,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  prevalence 
of  miasmatic  disease.  In  hot  climates,  however,  where  the  temperature,  even 
in  the  shade,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  copious  development  of  these 
effluvia,  forests  are  thought  to  do  harm  by  the  material  they  supply  for  da- 
composition,  the  dampness  which  they  promote,  and  the  impediment  they 
ofter  to  the  diffusion  of  the  poison,  far  more  than  they  can  do  good  by  their 
consuming  power.  The  green  coating  of  fungous  vegetation,  which  often 
covers  the  surface  of  shallow  and  stagnant  ponds  and  ditches  in  hot  weather, 
serves  probably  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  by  appropriating  as  food  the  mia»< 
mata  developed  in  the  soil  beneath.  It  is,  therefore,  never  advisable  to  remove 
this  scum ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  violent  rain  may  sometimes  do  harm 
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by  breaking  it  up.  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natches,  ascribes  eztraordinarj  anti- 
miasmatic  properties  to  the  Jussieua  grandi/lora,  an  aqnatic  plant  growing 
abundantly  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  southern  sections  of  Loaisiana. 
He  fonnds  his  belief  on  the  facts,  that  the  waters  which  it  frequents  are  per- 
fectly sweet  and  pure,  while  those  similarly  circumstanced,  in  other  respects, 
are  foul,  and  that  the  whole  region  of  country  inhabited  by  it  is  remarkably 
exempt  fh)m  miasmatic  diseases,  though  marked  by  all  the  characters  which 
are  found  elsewhere  to  be  most  conduciye  to  those  affections.  The  plant 
derives  its  sustenance  not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  water,  and  thus  con- 
sames  all  the  soluble  products  of  yegetable  decomposition  as  fast  as  they  ara 
formed.  (Western  Journ,  of  Med,  and  Surg.,  i.  428.) 

Diseases,  usually  the  result  of  miasmata,  sometimes  occur  epidemically, 
with  all  the  characters  of  the  cases  that  are  obviously  of  local  origin. 
Whether,  in  such  instances,  the  cause  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  iden- 
tical endemic  affections,  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  for  the  circumstances 
in  relation  to  temperature,  atmospheric  moisture,  and  the  character  of  vege- 
tation, in  the  different  seasons  during  which  the  epidemic  has  prevailed,  have 
been  so  variable  that  no  tolerably  certain  inference  can  be  deduced  from  them. 
From  the  fact,  however,  that  the  diseases  usually  appear  at  the  same  season, 
as  well  as  from  their  identity  of  nature,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
ascribing  them  to  the  same  malarious  influence.  But  the  peculiar  condition 
of  things  which  causes  the  development  of  this  influence,  over  wide  regions 
where  it  had  been  before  little  known,  remains  quite  concealed. 

There  is  another  extraordinary  and  very  important  fact^  in  relation  to 
miasmata,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  These  effluvia  are  neutralized, 
decomposed,  or  in  some  other  way  rendered  innoxious,  by  the  air  of  large 
cities.  Though  malarious  diseases  may  rage  around  the  city,  and  even  invade 
the  outskirts  where  the  dwellings  are  comparatively  few,  yet  they  are  unable 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior;  and  individuals  who  never  leave  the  thickly 
built  parts  almost  always  escape.  This  fact  is  notorious  in  relation  to  the 
city  of  Rome;  and  we  have  seen  it  abundantly  confirmed  in  the  larger  towns 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  these  diseases  have 
prevailed.  What  it  is  in  the  air  of  the  city  which  is  thus  incompatible  with 
malaria  is  unknown ;  but  very  probably  it  is  connected  with  the  results  of 
combustion;  for  the  fire  and  smoke  of  camps  are  asserted  to  have  had  the 
same  effect;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  persons  inhabiting  miasmatic  dis- 
tricts of  country,  that  they  have  been  able  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
poisonous  effects  by  maintaining  fires  in  their  houses  during  the  sickly  season. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  miasmata  nothing  certain  is  known.  Even  their 
existence  has  been  denied  by  some.  In  support  of  this  negative  opinion,  it 
is  averred  that  the  diseases,  usually  considered  miasmatic,  have  occurred 
where  there  were  no  evidences  whatever  of  vegetable  decomposition,  as,  for 
example,  in  argillaceous  and  dry  sandy  soils,  in  mountainous  districts,  in 
islands  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  &e.  For  what  can  be  said  upon  this 
point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  John  Bell,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phytsical  Sciences  (xi.  274),  and 
to  another  by  Dr.  William  Ferguson,  on  the  nature  and  history  of  tfie  marsh 
poison,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions.  But  the  facts  adduced 
in  denial  of  vegetable  decomposition  cannot  in  their  nature  be  positive ;  for, 
even  though  none  may  be  visible  to  the  observer,  yet  chemical  examination 
would  be  requisite  to  prove  the  absence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soils ;  and 
then  the  fact,  that  the  eiflnria  may  be  conveyed  by  winds  for  miles,  would 
render  it  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  negative  proposition,  not  only 
that  no  organic  matter  should  exist  in  the  neighbouring  soil,  but  that  there 
should  be  no  source  of  miasmatic  exhalation  for  many  miles  around.  It  ia 
VOL.  L  11 
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well  known  that  most  soils,  even  when  to  the  eye  thej  show  no  tnee  of 
Tegetable  matter,  jet  abound  in  seeds  of  varions  plants,  often  even  at  great 
depths;  and  peculiar  circumstances  may  lead  to  their  decomposition,  and 
the  consequent  exhalation  of  Tolatile  products,  though  no  snch  resolt  may 
be  obyious.  Indeed,  the  microscope  has  laid  open  an  otherwise  invisible 
organic  world,  in  which  all  the  changes  with  which  we  are  familiar  In  the 
risible  may  take  place,  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  and  lead  to 
atrial  contamination  inconsistent  with  health.  In  the  few  instances,  there- 
fore, in  which  miasmatic  feyers  have  prevailed,  without  an  obvious  possiUe 
source  in  vegetable  putrefaction,  we  may  well  iufer  that  such  a  source  never- 
theless has  existed ;  because,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  these  diseases 
can  be  traced  clearly  to  that  cause.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  evidence  of 
this  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  observers,  ever  since  the  time  of  Lancislf 
have  agreed,  and  still  agree,  in  ascribing  the  miasmatic  influence,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  to  organic,  and  especially  vegetable  decomposition.  The 
reader,  however,  will  please  to  notice  that  I  do  not  place  yellow  fever  among 
the  proper  miasmatic  diseases.  But,  even  admitting  that  fevers,  apparently 
identical  with  those  called  miasmatic,  have  in  certain  cases  originated  with- 
out vegetable  decomposition,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  in  general 
dependent  upon  that  cause. 

Supposing  it  to  be  granted  that  miasmatic  influence  is  the  result  of  some 
chemical  change  in  vegetable  products,  we  are  still  far  from  the  solution  of 
the  question  in  regard  to  its  nature.  It  has  generally  been  considered  as 
dependent  on  gaseous  exhalation;  but  chemists  have  never  succeeded  in 
satisfactorily  demonstrating  the  existence  of  any  noxious  gas  in  miasmatic 
air,  to  which  its  effects  could  be  ascribed.  Carburetted  hydrogen  is  a  well- 
known  product  of  marshes ;  but  it  is  equally  well  known  to  be  wholly  incom- 
petent to  the  production  of  miasmatic  fever.  Otherwise,  this  disease  would 
be  most  prevalent  in  mines,  where  the  gas  is  most  abundant.  Professor 
Daniel  detected,  in  1841,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  water  of  several  AfH- 
ean  rivers,  notorious  as  the  sources  of  miasmatic  effluvia ;  and  it  was  inferred 
that  this  gas  might  be  the  poisonous  ingredient  in  the  mephitic  air  of  marshes. 
But  the  known  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (hydrosnlphuric  acid)  upon 
the  system  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  marsh  miasmata;  and,  were  it  the 
cause  of  bilious  fever,  that  disease  ought  to  be  most  rife  in  cities,  where  the 
gas  in  question  is  most  copiously  generated.  M.  Boussingault  detected  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  air  of  marshes,  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Arch, 
(Kn.f  2e  sir,^  v.  641.)  The  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  support  to  the 
theory  which  ascribes  the  poisonous  influence  of  this  air  either  to  animal- 
cules, or  to  microscopic  fungi,  which  are  supposed  to  find,  in  vegetable 
pntrefaction,  circumstances  favourable  to  their  generation  from  pre-ezistent 
germs,  and,  by  entering  into  our  systems,  and  there  propagating,  to  prodace 
the  diseases  ascribed  to  miasmata.  Plausible  arguments  may  be  adduced  in 
&vour  of  this  hypothesis;  but  it  is  yet  only  hypothesis,  and  can  never  be 
established  until  the  existence  of  such  organic  beings  shall  be  demonstrated, 
and  experiment  shall  have  proved  that  they  are  capable  of  affecting  the 
system  in  this  particular  manner.  By  Sir  James  Murray  it  is  maintained 
that  the  true  malarious  agents  are  **  electro-galvanic  currents  and  accumU' 
lotions,"  which  produce  disease  by  disturbing  the  electrical  equilibrium  in 
the  body.  (Dublin  Med.  Press,  Nov.  27,  1844.)  But  the  simple  considera- 
tion, that  such  a  disturbance  is  constantly  produced,  under  other  circum- 
stances, without  giving  origin  to  disease  of  the  miasmatic  character,  is  a  suf- 
ficient refutation  of  that  hypothesis.  At  present,  we  must  be  content  with 
knowing  the  malarious  influence  only  by  its  effects.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as 
the  resdt  of  exhalations,  effluvia,  &c.;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
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necessarily  expressing,  by  these  terms,  gaseons  or  aeriform  bodies.  I 
merely  mean  by  them  an  emanation,  of  whatever  character  it  may  be,  whether 
gaseons  or  imponderable,  organic  or  inorganic,  simple  or  complex,  which  pro- 
ceeds, under  certain  circumstances,  apparently  from  vegetable  decomposition, 
uid  exercises  a  most  powerful  and  most  noxious  influence  over  the  well-being 
of  our  race.  That  this  influence  is  not  dependent  on  any  state  or  combina- 
tion of  any  known  agents,  such  as  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dryness,  electricity, 
Ac.,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that,  so  far  as  these  agents  are  concerned,  com- 
binations* altogether  similar  to  those  observed  in  malarious  cases  frequently 
occur  without  similar  effects. 

In  what  manner  miasmata  operate  in  producing  disease  cannot  be  known 
until  we  know  their  nature.  The  probability  is,  that  they  enter  the  circula- 
tion by  means  of  absorption,  and  that  the  chief  avenue  through  which  they 
enter  is  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  also 
be  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  even  through  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  which  they  may  enter  with  the  saliva.  A  full  meal,  and  the  stimu- 
lant influence  of  ardent  spirit,  are  supposed  to  afford  some  protection  against 
them.  Absorption  is  probably  impeded  by  these  means,  and,  thus  far,  they 
may  act  as  preventives  of  the  malarious  influence ;  but  just  in  proportion  to 
the  protection  which  ardent  spirit  or  other  stimulant  may  yield,  during  the 
period  of  excitement,  will  be  the  greater  liability  to  attack  when  excitement 
shall  be  succeeded  by  depression. 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  morbid  effects  of  miasmata  are  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  bilious  fevers ;  but  they  are  believed  also  to  be  capable 
of  producing  diarrhcea,  cholera,  colic,  dysentery,  various  hepatic  and  gastric 
derangements,  and  neuralgia.  Inhabitants  of  miasmatic  districts  are  apt» 
even  when  labouring  under  no  well-marked  and  definite  complaint,  to  exhibit 
dgns  of  feeble  health,  in  their  spare  habit  of  body,  sallowness  of  complexion, 
oncertain  appetite,  and  irregular  bowels ;  and  persons  are  not  unfrequently 
found  with  enlarged  spleen  or  liver,  swollen  abdomen,  and  even  dropsical 
symptoms;  but  how  far  these  are  the  direct  effects  of  miasmata,  and  how 
far  of  the  febrile  diseases  which  are  the  acknowledged  results  of  this  morbid 
agent,  it  would  not  always  be  possible  to  determine.  Writers  assert  that  the 
race  is  liable  to  degenerate,  under  their  long-continued  influence,  becoming 
smaller  and  weaker  in  their  bodies,  and  less  vigorous  in  their  intellect. 
{McCuUoch.)  Even  the  inferior  animals  are  said  to  be  affected  by  them; 
and  horses  and  cattle,  transferred  to  miasmatic  from  healthy  regions,  are  apt 
to  sicken  and  die.  The  system,  however,  becomes  habituated  to  them  in 
time ;  and  individuals  who  have  survived  until  the  middle  period  of  life  is 
passed,  often  live  to  an  extreme  old  age.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  influ- 
ence becomes  at  length  essential  to  health,  and  that  old  persons,  who  have 
passed  their  life  in  miasmatic  districts,  are  apt  to  sicken  upon  removal.  The 
inhabitants  of  such  districts  are  much  less  liable  to  malarious  diseases  than 
strangers,  who  are  almost  always  attacked  in  the  sickly  season.  But,  if  life 
is  spared  for  a  few  years,  the  susceptibility  to  the  poisonous  influence  dimi- 
obhes,  and  the  individual  is  said  to  have  become  acclimated.'*' 

*  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  tongue  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Osborne,  of 
Erie,  Alabama,  which  he  considers  indicative  of  malarious  influence  on  the  sy^t^m.  and 
which  he  belieres  to  precede  the  more  obvious  efifects  of  the  poison.  The  following  is 
his  description  of  this  condition,  which  he  denominates  the  malarial  margin,  **  It  is  an 
essential  departure  from  the  normal  aspect  of  the  edge,  constituting  a  distinct  lateral 
boundary  of  the  tongue,  occupying  more  or  less  surface  according  to  the  oharge  of  infeo- 
tion  in  the  system.  Ordinarily,  the  colour  amounts  only  to  a  very  faint  bluish  tinge, 
which  is  liable  to  be  lost  or  merged  in  the  various  tints  imparted  to  the  tongue  by  various 
difteasM.     The  most  fixed  condition  of  this  symptom  is  an  appearance  of  indentation 
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Epidemic  Influence. 

Occasionally  diseases  prevail  temporarily  throaghoat  a  more  or  less  ezteD- 
siye  range  of  coantry,  strikingly  different  either  in  their  character,  or  io  their 
modes  of  approach,  progress,  and  disappearance,  from  the  ordinary  com* 
plaints  of  the  regions  in  which  they  occur.  To  these  diseases  the  name  of 
epidemic  is  applied,  expressive  by  its  etymology  of  the  idea,  that  they  come 
upon  the  community  {em  npon,  and  di^/ioc  people)  from  some  eittraneous 
source ;  while  the  ordinary  complaints  are  called  endemic  (ev  in  or  among, 
and  ^/JLO':),  because  dependent  on  causes  originating  among  the  inhabitantSy 
or  within  the  country  itself.  The  distinction  is  not  very  precise ;  and,  fire- 
qnently,  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  in  which  of  the  two  classes  any 
particular  prevalent  disease  should  be  ranked. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  epidemic,  as  above  defined,  may  proceed  f^om  any 
caose  of  disease  operating  extensively,  or  with  unusual  violence,  upon  a 
whole  community;  as,  for  example,  from  extreme  vicissitudes  of  weatbeTi 
fi'om  the  long-continued  prevalence  of  cold  damp  winds,  or  of  heat  with 
moisture,  and  from  miasmatic  exhalations  when  unusually  abundant^  or  car- 
ried in  unusual  directions  by  steady  currents  of  air.  In  like  manner,  the 
term  is  often  extended  to  those  widely  prevalent  diseases,  which  add  their 
scourge  to  the  evils  of  famine  or  national  misfortune,  and  arise  from  the 
combined  influence  of  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  depressing  emo* 
tions,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  of  crowded  dwellings. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  source  of  the  disease  is  obvious,  or  may  be  traced 
with  care.  But,  frequently,  diseases  of  unusual  character  become  prevalent^ 
or  those  before  familiar  assume  a  new  aspect,  or  rage  with  unwonted  vio- 
lence, without  any  discoverable  cause.  These  are  "the  pestilence  that  walk- 
eth  in  darkness,"  and  "  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day."  They  have 
been  observed  as  early  as  the  earliest  records  of  medicine ;  and  were  natu- 
rally attributed  by  the  multitude  to  the  anger  of  their  deities.  The  more 
cultivated  have  vainly  attempted  to  trace  their  cause.  Thus,  they  have  been 
ascribed  to  some  mysterious  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  of 
the  comets ;  to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  emitting  noxious  matters  into  the 
air;  to  an  altered  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere;  and  to  the  rapid 
propagation  and  migration  of  atmospheric  animalcules.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  each  of  these  hypotheses  is  wholly  destitute  of  proof. 
Perhaps  the  most  plausible  is  the  animalcular  theory,  which  supposes  that 
these  invisible  beings,  either  in  the  state  of  germs  or  fully  organized,  penetrate 
into  the  system,  and  disturb  by  their  presence  the  vital  processes.  There  it 
a  strong  analogy  between  the  movements  of  certain  epidemics,  and  those 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  animal  impulses  and  caprices, 
in  migrating  swarms  of  insects ;  for  example,  at  one  time,  directly  onwards 
with  a  slow  regular  march,  at  another,  halting,  as  if  for  rest;  now  in  a  com- 
pact body,  with  a  broad  sweeping  front,  then,  again,  in  detachments  diverging 
from  the  main  line ;  sometimes  leaving  no  blade  of  life  unvisited,  and  again 
passing  over  large  tracts  untouched,  and  settling  down  devouringly  on  some 
distant  and  isolated  spot.  This  theory  also  enables  ns  to  explain  certain 
anomalies  in  the  propagation  of  epidemic  diseases,  which  have  often  embar- 
rassed pathologists;  how,  for  instance,  with  strong  evidence  of  their  non- 

transTertely,  which  is  ftpparently  continued  to  the  Bubjaoent  lissae,  while  the  superfieial 
tegument  ie  moist,  smoolh,  and  transparent.  In  a  word,  it  appears  to  be  an  enoroack- 
ment  of  the  inferior  surface  upon  the  superior  and  lateral  borders  of  the  tongue,  g^reatv 
as  we  approach  the  root  of  that  organ.*'  {Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sei.,  N.  S.,  zxii.  666,  flroa 
Wat.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Aug.  1851.) — NoU  to  Ms  third  uUtion. 
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contagions  nature,  they  should  sometimes  appear  to  be  spread  by  the  more- 
ments  of  men,  individnally  or  in  bodies,  from  infected  neighboarhoods  to 
others  before  antonched.  The  living  germs,  carried  in  clothing  or  merchan- 
dise, may  find  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  the  new  locality,  and,  propagating 
with  the  rapidity  characteristic  of  insect  life,  may  soon  infect  the  whole 
Ticinity.  Other  analogies  are  offered  in  the  receding  of  the  visitation,  often 
as  rapid  as  its  approach,  the  occasional  lingering  of  deserted  fragments  of 
the  moving  host  in  isolated  neighbourhoods,  and  the  subsequent  temporary 
uid  relatively  feeble  revival  of  the  pestilence,  sometimes  observed,  as  though 
organic  germs  had  been  left  behind  to  struggle  into  a  short  course  of  activity 
and  propagation,  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  They  who  desire  to 
prosecute  this  inquiry  may  advantageously  consult  the  "Medical  Notes  and 
Reflections^^  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  has  fully  considered,  and  seems  disposed 
to  adopt  the  animalcular  theory.  Like  the  other  explanations,  however,  of 
the  cause  of  epidemics,  it  must  be  looked  upon,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  as  purely  hypothetical.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are 
unknown  influences,  atmospheric,  terrestrial,  or  both,  which  are  as  essential 
to  the  sound  state  of  our  vital  functions  as  those  which  are  known,  and  the 
perversion  of  which  must  consequently  occasion  disease.  Such  may  possibly 
be  the  origin  of  epidemics.  The  recent  discovery  of  a  peculiar  atmospheric 
condition,  ascribed  by  some  to  the  presence  of  a  principle  called  ozone,  has 
l^ven  origin  to  various  conjectures  as  to  its  morbific  agency ;  but  as  yet  they 
are  nothing  but  conjectures.  It  is,  indeed,  vain  to  speculate  upon  this  sub- 
jeet.  All  that  we  can  say,  with  certainty,  is,  that  there  must  be  some  dis- 
tempered condition  of  the  circumstances  around  us,  some  secret  power  that 
is  operating  injuriously  upon  our  system ;  and  to  this  we  give  the  name  of 
epidemic  influence.  But,  though  we  know  nothing  of  the  origin,  or  essen- 
tial nature  of  this  influence,  we  can  observe  and  study  its  effects,  and  thus 
deduce  the  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  its  operations.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  laws  alluded  to.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  consider  as  epi- 
demics only  the  diseases  which  originate  in,  or  are  affected  by,  the  influence 
alluded  to;  and  the  observations  which  follow  may  be  received  with  this 
limitation. 

1.  This  influence  frequently  gives  rise  to  diseases,  quite  independently  of 
any  other  known  cause,  as  in  the  instances  of  influenza,  cholera,  and  the 
typhous  epidemic  of  1812-13,  &c.  But  it  still  more  frequently  exhibits  itself 
In  giving  increased  energy  to  other  causes,  enabling  them  to  produce  par- 
ticular diseases,  under  circumstances  differing  from  those  in  which  they  are 
ordinarily  produced,  and  to  an  extent  not  attainable  without  its  aid.  Thus, 
smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  other  contagious  eruptive  affections  sometimes  be- 
oome  epidemic.  Whether  the  epidemic  influence  is  alone  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce them,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  specific  contagion,  is  perhaps 
questionable.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  may  be  so;  as  these  diseases 
occasionally  occur  epidemically,  without  any  known  communication  between 
the  individuals  first  attacked,  and  others  previously  affected.  This  being 
admitted ;  still,  the  epidemic  influence  is  chiefly  felt  in  giving  to  the  system 
a  stronger  predisposition  to  the  disease  than  exists  under  other  circumstances ; 
so  that,  though  persons  may  generally  escape  by  carefully  avoiding  the  spe- 
cific cause,  yet  many  are  now  attacked  who  may  have  been  frequently  exposed 
to  the  contagion  on  former  occasions  without  effect;  and  the  complaint  often 
assumes  a  more  violent  character  than  belongs  to  it  in  ordinary  years. 
Sometimes  the  epidemic  influence  predisposes  to  some  one  especially  of  the 
exanthemata,  as  to  smallpox  on  one  occasion,  measles  on  another,  &c.; 
sometimes  the  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  eruptive  diseases  in  general,  so 
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that  all  the  exanthemata  are  more  rife  than  nsnal,  and  occasionally  new  and 
anomalons  forms  of  eruption  appear.* 

The  same  remarks  are  trae  of  typhus  fever.  Sometimes  tme  typhoid  epi- 
demics occur  without  any  known  cause.  On  other  occasions,  the  epidemic 
influence  co-operates  with  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  complaint,  giving  it  a 
wider  extension  and  greater  malignity.  It  now  occurs  in  confined  and 
crowded  places,  which  had  before  escaped.  Thus,  too,  the  typhus  resulting 
from  a  general  famine,  and  the  depressing  influence  of  national  calamity, 
may  become  aggravated  by  an  epidemic  influence,  and  be  converted  into  a 
terrible  pestilence.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  same  cause  which  predis- 
poses to  this  form  of  disease,  may  also  affect  the  crops  unfavourably,  so  as 
to  occasion  famine ;  and  the  coincidence  of  famine  and  pestilence  is  thus 
further  accounted  for;  but  our  information  upon  the  subject  is  too  vague  to 
justify  a  positive  opinion. 

Miasmatic  diseases  may,  in  the  same  way,  become  truly  epidemic ;  not  that 
they  directly  result  from  this  concealed  influence ;  but  that  the  predisposition 
to  them  is  greatly  increased  by  some  unknown  cause ;  so  that  an  amount  of 
miasmatic  exhalation,  more  or  less  of  which  may  be  always  floating  in  the  air 
in  warm  weather,  may  now  produce  its  peculiar  effects,  which,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  would  be  wholly  unfelt.  Hence,  probably,  the  late  prevalence  of  in- 
termittent and  remittent  fevers,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  in  portions 
of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  in  which  these  diseases  were  formerly 
almost  unknown ;  while  the  circumstances  of  these  regions,  in  relation  to  the 
production  of  miasmata,  remained,  so  far  as  could  be  discovered,  the  same  as 
in  preceding  years,  f 

2.  Sometimes  the  epidemic  influence  is  felt,  rather  in  giving  a  certain  type 
or  direction  to  existing  diseases  than  in  rendering  any  one  disease  especially 
prevalent.  Thus,  at  one  period,  a  low  or  typhoid  tendency  is  given  to  most 
diseases,  so  that  they  will  not  bear  depletion ;  at  another,  an  inflammatory 
character  is  impressed  on  them,  requiring  the  lancet.  Thus  also,  a  particular 
direction  may  be  given  to  particular  organs ;  for  example,  in  one  season  to 
the  head,  in  another  to  the  chest,  and  in  a  third  to  the  alimentary  canaL 
Hence  the  important  practical  inference,  that  the  physician  should  not  allow 
himself  to  become  wedded  to  any  one  plan  of  treatment,  in  diseases  apparently 
identical ;  because,  under  varying  circumstances,  they  may  put  on  characters 
demanding  very  different  and  even  opposite  modes  of  management. 

8.  One  of  the  established  laws  of  epidemics  is,  that  they  give  more  or  less 
of  their  own  character  to  all  other  diseases.  Thus,  when  cholera  prevails, 
looseness  of  the  bowels  is  very  apt  to  be  superadded  to  other  affections ;  when 
influenza,  all  other  complaints  become  complicated  with  catarrhal  disease. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  accidental  or  endemic  diseases  are  said  to  wear 
the  livery  of  the  epidemic.  The  result  is  nothing  more  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  morbid  cause  is  universal,  and  operates  more  or  less  upon 
all.  Many,  however,  while  in  perfect  health,  are  able  to  resist  it,  and  exhibit 
no  morbid  phenomena.  But,  if  attacked  with  disease  from  some  other  cause, 
they  lose,  in  some  degree,  this  power  of  resistance,  and  yield  to  the  epidemic 

*  K  remarkable  exemplification  of  thig  statement  is  offered  in  the  furunculoid  epidemie 
which  has  recently  prevailed  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  beginning  probably  M 
«arly  as  1849,  reaching  its  greatest  height  in  1852,  and  still  continuing,  though  in  a 
greatly  diminished  degree.  Every  practitioner  roust  have  been  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary prevalence  in  1852  of  boils  or  furuncles,  carbuncles,  whitlows,  and  other  pas- 
tular  affections  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body.  (Note  to  the  fourth  edition,  A.  D.  1854.) 

t  The  reference  here  made  is  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  year  1847,  when  the  firii 
•dition  of  this  work  was  published* 
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loflQeDce,  which,  without  sapersediog  the  existing  affection,  modifies  it  bj 
superadding  its  own  pecaliar  effects. 

4.  The  epidemic  inflnence  is  sometimes  confined  within  a  narrow  space, 
sometimes  affects  extensive  regions,  and  sometimes  encircles  the  globe. '  When 
it  pervades  a  large  portion  of  the  earth,  it  is  never  present  everywhere  at  the 
same  time,  bat  attacks  different  parts  successively ;  in  some  instances  advanc- 
ing regularly,  and  sweeping  all  before  it,  in  others,  irregular  and  discursive 
in  its  progress,  and  leaving  many  places  untouched ;  occasionally  rapid  almost 
as  the  wind ;  and  then  again  exceedingly  slow,  creeping,  as  it  were,  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  occupying  years  in  spreading  over  one  extensive  dis* 
trict  Opposing  currents  of  wind  do  not  obstruct  its  course;  and  this  fact 
has  been  advanced  as  one  of  those  favourable  to  the  animalcular  theory. 

5.  It  often  gives  warning  of  its  approach  by  some  change  in  the  character 
of  prevailing  diseases,  by  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  a  case  analogous 
to  the  epidemic  disease,  or  by  a  general  tendency  to  slight  affections  of  a 
similar  character.  Thus,  the  breaking  out  of  cholera  is  often  preceded  by  a 
general  tendency  to  moderate  diarrhcea. 

6.  But  the  first  effects  of  the  cause,  when  in  full  action,  are  usually  the 
most  violent  At  least,  the  cases  which  first  o6cnr,  though  comparatively 
few,  are  more  malignant  and  fatal  than  those  which  appear  subsequently. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  those  first  at- 
tacked. The  most  susceptible  are  of  course  the  first  to  feel  the  morbific  in- 
fluence, and  might  be  expected  to  suffer  most  from  it.  The  proportion  of 
fiital  cases  diminishes  with  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  disease ;  until  at 
length,  before  its  disappearance,  it  becomes  disarmed  of  much  of  its  malig- 
nancy, and  is  often  converted  into  a  comparatively  mild  affection. 

T.  The  epidemic  influence  sometimes  disappears  entirely  after  a  short  pre- 
valence, sometimes  continues,  with  irregular  intermissions,  for  two,  three, 
four,  or  even  six  years,  and  occasionally  even  longer.  Thus,  the  influenza 
often  vanishes  entirely  after  a  continuance  of  some  weeks;  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, returns  again  when  it  appeared  to  have  been  about  to  take  its  final 
leave,  and  rages  with  all  its  original  violence.  Cholera  often  visits  the  same 
place  a  second  time,  in  the  next  or  some  subsequent  year ;  and  in  India, 
after  its  epidemic  prevalence,  as  well  as  in  the  warmer  regions  of  this  conti- 
nent, appears  to  have  taken  up  a  fixed  residence,  and  almost  to  have  be- 
come endemic.  The  miasmatic  epidemic  which  made  its  appearance  in  the 
year  1820,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  recurred  anunally  for 
many  years,  and  left  traces  behind  it  which  have  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  be 
visible. 

8.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  freqnent  observation,  that  a  certain  epidemic 
tendency,  after  continuing  for  several  years,  will  be  followed  by  another  of 
a  different  kind,  which  in  its  turn  will  give  way  to  the  former  tendency,  or  to 
a  third  different  from  either ;  a  short  period  of  unusual  exemption  from  dis- 
ease intervening,  in  each  instance.  Thus,  from  the  year  1793  to  1807,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  severe  bilions  or  miasmatic  diseases  in  this  vicinity;  the 
yellow  fever  prevailing  occasionally  in  Philadelphia,  and  bilious  fever  in  the 
country.  An  interval  of  comparative  health  followed.  In  the  winter  of 
1813-13,  the  typhous  epidemic  made  its  appearance;  and  its  influence  upon 
the  character  of  diseases  continued  to  be  felt  as  late  as  1818  or  1819.  In 
the  summer  of  1820,  the  typhous  tendency  was  superseded  by  the  miasmatic, 
and  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city,  and  bilious  intermittent  and 
remittent  in  the  country,  marked  the  change.  Though  the  yellow  fever 
scarcely  recurred  after  that  season,  yet  the  miasmatic  fevers  of  the  country 
continued  to  prevail  for  many  years;  and  it  was  not  until  1836,  that  typhus 
fever  again  prevailed  among  us,  and  then  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent 
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After  that  period,  we  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  having  enjoyed  an  inter- 
val  of  comparative  exemption ;  but  the  miasmatic  fevers  recurred,  and  have 
since  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though,  during  the  year  1851  and 
subsequently,  they  appear  to  have  given  way  considerably  to  typhoid  fever, 
which  has  been  prevalent  in  this  district  of  country,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  These  remarks  have  reference  only  to  the  two  epidemic  constitutions 
specially  alluded  to.  Epidemic  tendencies  to  eruptive  affections  seem  to  ran 
in  somewhat  similar,  though  not  coincident  cycles.  Thus,  after  the  intro* 
dnction  of  vaccination,  the  smallpox  seemed  for  many  years  to  be  almost 
entirely  subdued,  because  no  epidemic  influence  was  superadded  to  that  of 
contagion.  We  are  now,  and  have  been  for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  an 
epidemic  variolous  cycle ;  and  the  disease  has  seldom  been  entirely  absent 
firom  among  us.  From  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  may  look  forwaid 
with  confidence  to  a  period  of  renewed  exemption,  when  vaccination  will 
again  assert  its  complete  supremacy. 

9.  The  lower  animals  appear  to  be  affected  by  epidemic  influences,  and 
seasons  of  unusual  fatality  among  them  have  coincided  with  those  in  which 
the  human  race  have  suffered ;  but  how  far  the  effects  are  the  same  as  upon 
man  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 

Contagion. 

By  this  term,  as  expressive  of  a  morbific  cause,  is  meant  any  product  of  a 
peculiar  disease,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  another 
person,  and  of  thus  propagating  itself,  and  the  complaint  of  which  it  is  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  effect,  through  any  number  of  unprotected  individnab. 
The  disease  thus  propagated  is  said  to  be  contagious.  The  terms  infection 
and  infectious  have  been  generally  used  in  a  similar  sense,  though  perhaps 
with  this  difference,  that  these  designations  are  limited  most  frequently  to 
the  cases  in  which  the  morbid  impression  may  be  received  through  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  while  contagion  and  contagious  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  these, 
and  to  cases  of  propagation  by  contact.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  infection  of 
typhus  fever  or  smallpox,  and  call  these  infectious  diseases ;  but  do  not  com- 
monly apply  the  same  terms  to  syphilis  or  the  itch.  All  these  diseases,  how- 
ever, are  contagious,  and  their  cause  contsgion.  It  is  true  that  some  authors 
employ  infection  in  a  different  sense.  Thus,  Chomel  confines  it  to  the  action 
of  the  morbific  exhalation  which  arises  from  the  person,  when  numbers,  either 
in  health  or  sickness,  are  crowded  together ;  and  the  resulting  diseases  he 
calls  infectious.  In  this  confusion  of  meaning,  it  is  best  to  abandon  the 
terms  infection  and  infectious  altogether,  especially  as  we  can  express  all 
that  is  essential  without  them.  The  participle  infected^  however,  may  be 
used,  in  a  general  sense,  to  imply  the  condition  of  being  tainted,  or  injuriously 
affected  with  certain  qualities;  as  we  say  that  the  atmosphere  is  infected 
when  it  is  loaded  with  the  cause  of  disease,  and  that  a  locality,  or  district  ia 
infected,  in  which  such  an  atmosphere  prevails. 

Contagion  is  usually  the  product  of  secretion  or  exhalation,  and  may  be 
either  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform  state.  In  the  first  two  conditions,  it 
acts  either  by  simple  contact,  as  in  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  or  by  application 
to  a  wound  or  abraded  surface,  as  in  hydrophobia  and  vaccination.  In  the 
aerial  state,  it  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  probably  for  the 
most  part  by  inhalation  into  the  lungs.  In  all  its  forms,  it  undoubtedly 
operates  through  absorption,  so  far  as  constitutional  effects  are  concerned. 
In  certain  instances,  however,  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  surface  af- 
fected, without  contaminating  the  system.  Such  is  the  case  in  porrigo  and 
scabies.    In  such  cases,  the  disease  is  generally  associated  with,  if  not  de- 
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pendent  on,  some  parasitic  growth,  either  animal  or  yegetable.  Some  dis- 
eases are  contagious  exclasiyely  by  means  of  contact  or  insertion,  as  syphilis^ 
hydrophobia,  and  the  yaccine  disease ;  others  possibly  through  the  air  alone, 
as  hooping-cough,  scarlatina,  and  typhus;  and  others  again  in  both  modes, 
as  smallpox,  chickenpox,  and,  as  some  assert,  measles.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  all  the  febrile  contagious  diseases  might  not  be  propa-t 
gated  by  inoculation,  were  we  acquainted  with  the  proper  matter  to  apply  in 
each  case. 

The  contagious  matter  may  be  the  product  of  local  action  in  the  diseased 
indiyidual,  as  in  syphilis,  scabies,  and  porrigo,  or  may  be  connected  with  a 
general  contamination  of  the  system,  and  exhaled  from  all  the  free  surfaces 
of  the  body,  as  in  smallpox,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  typhus.  It  has  no  sen- 
sible properties  by  which  its  poisonous  character  might  be  indicated,  nor 
does  it  yield  any  evidence  of  its  nature  to  chemical  investigation.  In  some 
diseases,  as  in  smallpox  and  typhus  fever,  it  is  often  attended  with  a  disagree- 
able odour ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  the  matter  of  contagion 
itself  that  smells.  In  other  instances,  it  is  without  odour,  as  in  measles  and 
hooping-cough. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  contagious  power  of  the  different  exhala- 
tions. In  some,  it  is  feeble,  and  attacks  few  comparatively  of  those  exposed 
to  it,  as  in  scarlatina;  in  others,  very  active,  allowiug  few  that  are  uopro- 
tected  to  escape,  as  in  smallpox.  Contagion  does  not  usually  act  at  a  great 
distance  from  its  source,  though  there  is  considerable  difference  also  in  this 
respect.  Thus,  typhous  contagion  seldom  extends  beyond  a  few  feet  in  well 
Tentilated  apartments;  while  the  variolous  will  not  unfrcquently  spread 
through  all  parts  of  a  house  from  a  single  bed,  and  even  from  one  house  to 
another  in  the  near  vicinity. 

The  effluvia  are  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  attaching  themselves  to 
elothing,  merchandise,  &c.,  and  may  thus  be  conveyed  to  great  distances. 
It  very  rarely  happens,  however,  that  the  mere  entrance  into  the  sick  room 
is  sufficient  so  far  to  impregnate  the  clothing,  as  to  enable  the  wearer  to  be- 
come the  instrument  of  spreading  the  disease.  Hence,  we  scarcely  ever  hear 
of  a  physician  conveying  the  complaint  from  one  person  to  another.  Still, 
it  would  be  prudent,  in  a  practitioner  attending  upon  very  contagious  dis- 
eases, such  as  bad  cases  of  smallpox,  to  change  his  dress  before  visiting 
another  patient.  Instances  not  unfrcquently  occur,  in  which  contagion  is 
isiparted  by  the  clothes  or  bedding  of  a  patient,  or  of  persons  in  constant 
and  close  attendance  upon  him.  Disease  has  thus  been  carried  to  very  con- 
siderable distances,  and  caused  to  spread  in  places  before  uninfected.  Fab- 
rics of  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  are  especially  liable  to  act  as  fomites ;  but 
those  of  flax  and  hemp  are  not  exempt.  Hair  may  also  serve  as  a  vehicle. 
The  greatest  danger  is  when  boxes,  containing  clothing  thus  infected,  are 
first  opened.  Insects  have  been  suspected  of  conveying  the  contagion  by 
alighting  successively  on  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  on  that  of  a  suscepti- 
ble individual.  Fomites  will  often  long  retain  the  poison,  though  it  is  weak- 
ened and  at  length  destroyed  by  time.  It  is  always  safest  to  act  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  period  of  its  activity  is  indefinite,  unless  measures  are 
taken  to  destroy  it  by  chemical  agency. 

The  matter  of  contagion  is  said  to  be  rendered  inert  by  a  heat  of  120^  F., 
and  consequently  by  any  higher  degree.  Hence,  the  boiling  or  baking  of 
infected  clothing  should  render  it  harmless.  Intense  cold  is  thought  also  to 
impair  the  activity  of  the  contagious  matter.  Nevertheless,  diseases  of  this 
cls^  occur  more  abundantly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  confinement  which  is  necessary,  in  the  former  season,  to  guard  against 
the  cold,  and  the  consequent  concentration  of  the  morbific  agent.     Certain 
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chemical  substances  haye  the  power  of  completely  decomposing  contagfoas 
matter,  especially  chlorine,  which  is,  therefore,  much  osed  for  the  porposa  of 
disinfection.  Its  actmty  is  also  gradually  impaired  by  time.  It  is  said  that 
the  yirulence  of  the  poison  is  diminished  by  transmission  through  nameroai 
individuals ;  and  one  contagious  affection  at  least,  namely  syphilis,  would 
appear  to  have  become  milder  by  time ;  but  the  correctness  of  the  general 
statement  may  well  be  disputed. 

The  time  at  which  a  contagious  principle  begins  to  show  its  effects  varlei 
from  two  or  three  days  to  several  weeks,  after  exposure.  The  resulting  dis- 
eases are  generally  febrile,  especially  when  the  contagion  is  of  the  kind  trans- 
missible through  the  atmosphere.  The  effect  of  certain  contagions  principles 
on  the  system  is  essentially  depressing,  as  that  of  typhus ;  and,  in  general, 
their  operation  is  rather  debilitating  than  inflammatory;  though  this  is  by 
no  means  uniformly  the  case.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease  spreads  te 
peculiar,  and  often  affords  the  requisite  criterion  of  its  contagious  nature. 
Thus,  it  does  not  at  once  seize  upon  great  numbers,  as  an  epidemic,  or  occur 
in  several  separate  points  within  a  given  space  at  the  same  time,  like  an  en- 
demic; but  spreads  from  individual  to  individual,  or  from  house  to  house ; 
and,  when  new  cases  occur  at  a  distance  from  the  original  one,  they  can  often 
be  traced  to  it  by  the  intervention  of  persons  or  fomites.  Instead  of  originally 
seizing  a  whole  family,  or  several  members  of  it,  at  one  time,  it  generally 
first  attacks  a  single  individual,  and,  from  two  or  three  days  to  two  or  three 
weeks  afterwards,  several  others  almost  simultaneously. 

The  febrile  contagious  diseases  generally  run  a  certain  course,  having  dis- 
tinct stages  at  certain  intervals,  and  terminating  in  a  given  number  of  days. 
This  property  is  not  absolute;  bat  is  so  general  as  to  be  characteristic. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  same  set  of  diseases  is,  that  one  attack  in  gene- 
ral secures  the  system  against  a  second.  This  rule,  however,  is  liable  to  fire- 
quent  exceptions,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  complaints  imparted  exclusively 
by  contact. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  incompatibility  between  the  several  contagions 
febrile  complaints;  60  that,  if  an  individual  has  been  exposed  to  the  caiuee 
of  two  of  them,  he  will  not  usually  be  affected  simultaneously  with  both ;  but 
one  will  run  its  course,  and,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  the  other  will  appear; 
or  the  feebler  one,  if  it  have  precedence,  will  be  superseded  for  a  time  by  the 
more  powerful,  and  will  return  and  finish  its  course,  after  the  latter  has  sub- 
sided. Such  is  the  case  with  measles  and  smallpox.  Occasionally,  however, 
we  see  two  of  these  complaints  apparently  existing  together,  and  modifying 
each  other,  as  in  the  cases  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 

A  common  character  of  all  contagious  diseases,  and,  indeed,  the  one  that 
renders  them  such,  is  the  power  of  reproducing  the  same  kind  of  matter  as 
that  by  which  they  were  brought  into  existence.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  rule  is  not  absolutely  universal.  Thus,  it  is  very  donbtftil 
whether  the  matter  of  hydrophobia  can  be  reproduced  in  the  human  subject 
A  sufficient  answer  would  be,  that,  if  it  cannot  be  reproduced,  hydrophobia 
is  not  a  contagious  disease  so  far  as  man  is  concerned. 

Many,  perhaps  all  of  the  contagious  diseases  may  arise  from  other  causes 
than  their  own  peculiar  contagion,  and  may  afterwards  propagate  themselves 
in  the  ordinary  mode.  This  is  the  case  with  typhus  fever.  There  is  often  an 
epidemic  tendency  to  certain  contagions  diseases,  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, may,  I  believe,  originate  without  other  influence.  Snch  a  tendency, 
moreover,  greatly  increases  the  activity  of  the  contagious  cause;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  during  its  prevalence,  that  persons  before  supposed  to 
be  sufficienUy  protected  are  attacked  a  second  time. 
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The  contagions  affectioDs  of  inferior  animals  are  sometimes  imparted  to 
man,  thongh  probably  somewhat  modified.  The  vaccine  disease,  hydropho- 
bia, the  glanders  of  horses,  and  perhaps  the  malignant  pnstale,  are  examples 
of  this  kind. 

The  natare  and  mode  of  action  of  the  contagions  principles  are  points  of 
great  interest,  which  remain  yet  to  be  settled.  There  are  two  circamstances 
which  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  other  morbific  agents;  their  power  of 
reprodnction  in  the  human  system,  and  the  immunity  which  one  attack  gene- 
rally  gives  against  their  future  influence.  In  this  latter  circumstance,  there 
ia  a  striking  difference  between  them ;  for,  while  most  of  them  obey  the  gene- 
ral law  just  stated,  others,  such  as  the  contagions  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea, 
are  capable  of  affecting  the  same  individual  as  often  as  they  may  be  brought 
into  contact  with  him. 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  action  of  these  causes.  By 
one  they  are  considered  in  the  light  of  ferments,  which,  entering  the  blood- 
vessels, occasion  chemical  changes,  that  result  in  a  further  production  of  simi- 
lar contagious  matter ;  as  the  fermentation  of  beer  developes  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  yeast,  by  the  presence  of  a  little  of  which  it  was 
excited.  This  explains  the  reproduction  of  the  morbific  agent.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  account  for  the  fact  of  future  exemption  by  supposing  that, 
in  every  system  there  exist,  as  consequences  of  the  organic  processes  of 
growth,  peculiar  matters,  each  one  of  which,  through  the  fermentation  ex- 
eited  by  the  contagious  cause,  is  itself  converted  into  contagion,  and  elimi- 
Bated ;  so  that,  on  any  future  occasion,  though  the  poison  may  be  absorbed, 
it  will  find  no  material  to  act  on,  and  will  therefore  be  harmless.  An  ex- 
planation so  purely  hypothetical  scarcely  requires  criticism.  The  objection 
natnrally  suggests  itself,  that  there  should  be  so  many  distinct  unnecessary 
substances,  generated  and  retained  in  the  system,  as  if  with  no  other  purpose 
^an  to  await  the  action  of  certain  special  morbific  principles,  to  be  received 
from  without.  A  more  plausible  explanation  of  the  future  exemption  is  that 
given  by  Mr.  Paget.  Each  organized  structure  has  the  property  of  assimi- 
lating to  its  own  nature  the  material  presented  to  it  in  the  nutritive  process. 
Thus,  the  bony  tissue  converts  the  organizable  material  into  bone,  muscle  into 
mascle,  &c.  The  blood  itself  is  in  the  same  category.  Should  a  structure 
become  diseased,  it  assimilates  the  material,  not  to  its  original,  but  to  its 
altered  condition.  Tumours,  upon  this  principle,  retain  their  character  as  they 
increase  in  size.  In  like  manner  the  blood,  which,  under  the  influence  of  al>- 
sorbed  contagious  matter,  undergoes  some  modification  which  renders  it  no 
longer  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  contagion,  maintains  its  new  condi- 
tion, and  of  course  a  continued  insusceptibility,  by  the  principle  of  assimila- 
tion. (Led.  on  Surg,  Pathol.  ^  i.  61.) 

The  second  theory  considers  contagion  as  the  influence  of  certain  invisible 
organic  agents,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  which,  fully  developed,  or  in  the 
state  of  germs,  enter  the  blood-vessels,  and  there  live  and  propagate  to  the 
Bo  little  disturbance  of  the  system,  which  is  at  length  excited  into  desperate 
efforts,  and  throws  off  the  intruders  and  their  whole  brood,  or  perishes  in  the 
attempt  In  support  of  this  view  the  argument  has  been  advanced,  that,  in 
certain  cutaneous  affections,  as  porrigo,  the  cause  has  been  proved  to  exist 
in  microscopic  fungi,  the  sporules  or  seeds  of  which  become  the  medium  of 
contagion  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  psora,  the  disease  is  conveyed  by  animalcules 
of  a  peculiar  character,  which  propagate  in  the  skin.  But  the  fact  that,  in 
these  affections,  no  future  exemption  is  secured,  shows  that  they  are  essen- 
tially distinct  in  nature,  and  probably  in  cause,  from  the  febrile  or  general 
eontagioos  diseases;   and  there  is  nothing  in  the  animalcular  hypothesis. 
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which  affords  even  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  immnnitj,  secored  by  one 
attack  of  these  latter  complaints.'*' 

Fredisposilions. 

Before  leaying  the  subject  of  etiology,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  notice 
certain  influences,  which,  though  not  always  strictly  causes,  have  yet  an  im* 
portant  agency  in  the  production  of  disease.  I  have  already  spoken,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  distinction  betWieen  predisposing  and  exciting  causes ;  and  have 
considered  somewhat  fully  such  as  seemed  to  require  particular  attention 
in  a  general  treatise.  At  present,  my  object  is  to  speak  of  the  predisposi- 
tions, in  other  words,  the  states  of  system  which  render  it  especially  liable 
to  the  assaults  of  disease.  These  may  be  arranged  in  three  divisions.  Tlie 
first  includes  certain  conditions  which  are  not  in  themselves  deviations  from 

*  Zymotie  Distaaet. — The  term  zymotic,  applied  to  a  class  of  diseases,  and  tometiaMi 
to  their  cause  or  causes,  has  come  so  extensively  into  use  as  to  require  some  explana- 
tion in  a  general  treatise  like  the  present.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  {^fUt 
ferment,  and  is  applied  to  a  certain  set  of  diseases,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  a  moicbifte 
agent,  entering  the  blood,  operates  upon  it  as  a  ferment,  as  yeast  for  example  operates 
upon  saccharine  juices.  A  minute  quantity  of  the  poison  sets  on  foot  an  action  in  the 
blood,  by  which  the  whole  mass  is  changed;  and  the  resulting  phenomena  proceed  fktMB 
the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  not  from  the  direct  agency  of  the  foreign  matter  ad- 
mitted into  the  circulation.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  thought  that  all  those  causes  ope- 
rate which  are  included,  in  the  text,  under  the  names  of  animal  efflitvia,  miatmata,  i>p»- 
demie  influence,  and  contagion.  They  would  be  called,  under  this  theory,  zymotic  ayemta; 
while  the  diseases  produced  by  them  are  called  zymotic  diteaset.  Of  course,  under  the 
latter  title,  are  included  all  miasmatic  or  malarious  fevers,  all  epidemics,  and  all  ooB- 
tagions  diseases  resulting  from  an  absorbed  poison.  The  reader  will  notice  that  this 
Tiew  of  the  operation  of  certain  causes  of  disease  is  purely  hypothetical,  being  founded 
altogether  on  certain  analogies  which  in  themselves  are  not  complete,  and  unsupported 
by  chemical  or  microscopic  observation.  The  hypothesis  is  plausible,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  true,  but  has  not  been  proved,  and  should  not,  therefore,  I  think,  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  new  classification  or  new  nomenclature  of  diseases.  The  effect  of  sueh 
classification  and  nomenclature,  if  generally  adopted,  is  to  lead  the  student  to  reeeive 
as  admitted  fact,  what  is  yet  simply  conjecture. 

In  the  text  allusion  is  made  to  a  mode  of  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  oontagfous 
diseases  upon  the  principle  here  referred  to.  Liebig  teaches  that  fermentation  is  owing 
to  a  movement  of  decomposition,  excited  in  one  body  by  the  mere  presence  of  another 
body  undergoing  decomposition.  Yeast  is  a  nitrogenous  substance  in  this  oondition. 
Introduced  into  a  pure  saccharine  solution,  it  sets  on  foot  a  process  of  decomposition 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  out  of  the  sugar,  without 
further  change;  but,  if  along  with  the  sugar  and  water  there  is  a  nitrogenous  body,  as 
in  the  infusion  of  malt,  this  body  undergoes,  through  the  same  agency,  chemical  changes 
which  convert  it  into  a  substance  having  all  the  properties  of  the  yeast  originally  ea- 
ployed.  So  in  contagious  diseases,  a  little  of  the  zymotic  agent,  itself  in  a  state  of 
ohemical  change,  entering  into  the  blood,  and  finding  there  some  material  susceptible  of 
its  influence,  sets  on  foot  a  process  of  decomposition  in  that  material  which  ends  In  its 
eonversion  into  a  similar  zymotic  agent,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  ingeniously  extended  this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  prcdii- 
positions  to  the  epidemic  or  zymotic  diseases,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  apt  to  attack 
only  a  certain  number  of  individuals  exposed  to  their  influence,  while  many  escape. 
In  reference  to  cholera,  for  example,  it  is  those  who  have  lived  miserably,  in  confined 
places,  and  in  a  contaminated  atmosphere,  who  are  most  apt  to  suffer.  He  supposes 
that,  in  these  persons,  the  blood  has  become  contaminated  with  absorbed  or  generated 
nitrogenous  matters,  in  a  state  ready  to  enter  into  decomposition  with  great  faoility  upoa 
the  application  of  the  ferment.  In  these,  therefore,  the  absorbed  poison  excites  the 
movement  of  decomposition  which  gives  rise  to  the  morbid  phenomena;  while  pure 
blood,  offering  no  such  material  for  the  action  of  the  poison,  undergoes  no  change,  and 
the  individual  escapes.  The  reader  who  is  disposed  to  push  this  inquiry  fiirther  is  re- 
ferred to  an  article  on  the  prediapoting  causes  of  epidemics,  in  the  British  and  Fortiym  Jfo- 
dicO'Chiruryical  Review  for  January,  1853.  All  these  speculations,  however,  should  be 
looked  on  as  suggestive  merely,  prompting  to  positive  experimental  research,  and  should 
not  be  received  as  truths  until  established  by  the  results  of  such  researoh.  (NoU  to  tk$ 
fourth  idUion,) 
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health,  and  might  with  fi^eat  propriety  be  denomiDated,  after  Chomel,  apH- 
lude8.  To  the  second  belong  those  states  of  system,  not  strictly  healthy, 
which  predispose  to  no  one  pecaliar  disease  exclasiyely,  bat  rather  to  some 
net  of  diseases,  some  general  mode  of  derangement,  or  to  almost  any  disease, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  third  embraces  what  are 
osoally  denominated  diatheses;  that  is,  tendencies  to  some  one  special  and 
peculiar  disease,  which  is  apt  to  appear  whenever  the  body  is  excited  or  dis- 
turbed, no  matter  by  what  cause,  and  will  occasionally  break  forth  without 
aoj  apparent  cause  whatever.  These  may  indeed  be  considered,  in  some 
iDstances  at  least,  rather  as  latent  conditions  of  the  peculiar  disease  than  as 
mere  predispositions.  Such  are  the  gouty,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  scrofulous 
diatheses.  The  proper  place  to  treat  of  these  is  obviously  in  connection 
with  the  several  affections  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  only  the  first  two 
divisions  which  require  particular  notice  in  this  place.  Among  the  apii* 
tudes,  we  may  consider  temperaments^  idiosyncrasies ,  sex,  and  age ;  among 
the  predispositions,  hereditary  tendencies,  habit,  the  effects  of  climate,  and 
the  results  of  occupation  and  modes  of  life. 

1.  Temperaments. — Scarcely  an  individual,  probably,  can  be  found,  whose 
organization  is  so  well  constituted,  and  so  nicely  balanced,  as  not  to  offer  an 
aptitude  to  some  particular  disease  or  mode  of  derangement,  rather  than  to 
another.  Almost  all  have  some  deficient  or  predominant  tissue  or  organ, 
gome  weaker  or  stronger  susceptibility,  some  inequality  of  function,  or  some 
peculiarity  of  sympathetic  relation,  which  favours  the  action,  or  gives  spe- 
eialty  to  the  direction  of  some  morbific  cause.  These  constitutional  peculi- 
arities, when  they  are  such  as  affect  classes  of  persons,  are  called  tempera* 
ments,  when  confined  to  individuals,  idiosyncrasies. 

The  general  rule,  in  relation  to  the  temperaments  as  predispositions  to 
disease,  is,  that  a  predominance  either  of  development  or  function,  in  any 
structure,  organ,  or  system  of  the  body,  is  apt  to  lead  to  disease  of  that  part 
Thus,  the  sanguine  temperament,  in  which  the  circulatory  system  predomi- 
nates, predisposes  to  acute  inflammations,  hemorrhages,  and  fevers  of  a  sthenic 
character ;  the  lymphxUic  temperament,  which  is  characterized  by  an  excess 
of  the  colourless  tissues,  and  deficiency  of  red  blood,  to  scrofulous  and  drop- 
sical affections;  the  nervous  temperament,  in  which  the  cerebrospinal  sys- 
tem is  in  excess,  or  peculiarly  excitable,  to  neuralgia,  and  the  various  forms 
of  nervous  disorder ;  and  the  bilious  temperament,  the  name  of  which  suffi- 
ciently indicates  its  character,  to  hepatic  and  dyspeptic  diseases. 

2.  Idiosyncrasies. — These  are  highly  important.  Many  persons  have  pe- 
caliarities,  either  confined  to  themselves,  or  participated  in  by  very  few,  which 
render  them  susceptible  to  morbid  impressions  from  causes,  which  in  general 
either  produce  no  effect,  or  one  entirely  different.  These  are  not  indicated 
by  external  signs,  and  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by  experience.  Thus,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  usually  very  wholesome,  may  produce  violent  urticaria. 
Exhalations,  which  are  quite  harmless  to  the  great  mass,  excite,  in  certain 
individuals,  excessive  irritation  of  the  nostrils,  fauces,  or  respiriitory  passages. 
Some  very  susceptible  persons  faint  at  the  perception  of  odours,  usually 
agreeable  in  their  effects.  So  frequent  are  these  peculiarities,  and  sometimes 
■o  important,  especially  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  medicines,  that  the 
physician  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  every  new 
patient,  as  far  as  practicable,  before  prescribing  for  him,  in  any  serious  case. 
Inferences  as  to  the  morbid  liabilities  of  individuals  may  sometimes  be  drawn 
from  the  shape  or  size  of  their  organs. 

8.  Sex, — This  has  great  influence  in  giving  peculiar  morbid  tendencies. 
Of  conrse,  each  sex  is  prone  to  the  diseases  belonging  to  its  own  organs  and 
fanctions.    But,  independently  of  these,  women,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
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excitability  of  their  nervoos  system,  are  especially  predisposed  to  nerroos 
complaints ;  and  causes,  which  in  men  produce  inflammation,  will  io  tbem 
give  rise  to  mere  functional  disorder.  Thus,  gout  and  rheumatism,  instead 
of  assuming  a  frank  inflammatory  character,  are  apt  to  lurk  in  the  female 
system,  under  the  forms  of  dyspepsia,  palpitations,  headache,  and  neoralgia 
in  every  shape.  From  the  same  cause,  women  are  especially  liable  to  spinal 
disorder,  and  to  all  the  protean  forms  of  hysteria.  Their  sexual  pecnfiaii- 
ties  also  impress  on  the  general  system  predispositions,  not  immediately  or 
necessarily  connected  with  the  several  organs.  Thus,  about  and  soon  after 
the  age  of  puberty,  they  are  strongly  prone  to  chlorosis  or  anssmia.  Child- 
bearing,  though  liable  to  its  accidents,  is  probably  on  the  whole  favourable 
to  health,  by  superseding  constitutional  morbid  tendencies.  But,  when  men- 
struation  has  permanently  ceased,  these  tendencies  are  apt  to  display  them- 
selves ;  and  this,  consequently,  is  the  most  dangerous  period  in  the  life  of 
woman.  It  is  now,  especially,  that  cancerous  affections  occur.  But  if  she 
escape  the  dangers  of  this  period,  she  may  reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  a  long 
exemption  from  disease,  and  to  live  on  to  a  good  old  age.  Much  of  the 
peculiarity,  ordinarily  observable  in  the  female  predispositions,  is  owing 
rather  to  their  habits  than  to  any  natural  cause.  Hence,  probably,  in  part, 
their  tendencies  to  spinal  deformity,  pulmonary  consumption,  anemic  com- 
plaints,  and  dyspepsia. 

4.  Age. — In  consequence  of  the  early  development  of  the  brain,  and  iJkt 
exposure  of  the  skin  to  a  new  and  unaccustomed  medium,  very  young  in&nts 
are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  cephalic  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  body,  requiring  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  digestive  orgsAS, 
afterwards  makes  these  also  a  centre  of  morbid  action.  The  process  of  den- 
tition keeps  up,  during  its  continuance,  a  constant  irritation,  which,  through 
the  fresh  and  unimpaired  sympathies,  extends  to  the  various  functions,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  skin,  alimentary  canal,  and  brain,  giving  rise  to  frequent 
diseases  of  these  parts.  Vast  numbers  of  children  are  carried  off  by  com- 
plaints of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  during  the  period  of  teething.  The  almoat 
unremitted  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  either  directly  from  the  source 
of  irritation,  or  as  the  instrument  of  all  the  sympathies,  renders  this  system 
more  liable  to  derangement  than  at  any  other  period  of  life ;  and  causes 
which  are  ordinarily  little  felt  now  frequently  produce  convulsions.  By  far 
the  most  dangerous  period  of  life  is  before  the  close  of  the  third  year.  There 
.  is  another  source  of  danger,  which  continues  in  operation  until  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  dentition.  In  the  inflammatory  affections  of  children, 
at  this  age,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  false  membrane,  even  upon  the  mucous  sor- 
faces.  Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  a  predominance  of  fibrin  in  the  blood, 
consequent  upon  the  wants  of  the  nutritive  process ;  but  the  explanation  is 
altogether  conjectural.  It  is  this  disposition  which  renders  croup  so  fatal  at 
the  age  referred  to.  After  the  second  dentition,  until  the  age  of  puberty, 
is  among  the  healthiest  periods  of  life.  Children  are  now  scarcely  predisposed 
to  any  other  occasional  affection  than  epistaxis.  They  are,  however,  often 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  aerial  contagions,  such  as  those  of  measles^ 
scarlatina,  and  hooping-cough,  because  they  are  old  enough  to  be  frequently 
abroad,  and  have  not  yet  generally  acquired  the  exemption  which  secarti 
them  in  later  life.  The  age  of  puberty  is  not  peculiarly  liable  to  any  dis- 
order in  the  male ;  but,  in  the  female,  it  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with 
derangements  of  the  uterine  functions,  and  of  the  general  health,  which  may 
continue  for  years.  Chorea,  chlorosis,  and  hysteria  often  have  their  origin 
at  this  period.  With  the  exception  alluded  to,  the  healthfulness  that  suc- 
ceeds the  completion  of  the  second  dentition  continues  onward  until  near  the 
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age  at  which  rapid  growth  ceases.  At  the  latter  period  is  another  dangeroas 
crisis.  There  is  now  a  strong  predisposition  to  hemorrhages,  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  dyspeptic  affections.  The  quantity  of  blood  furnished  by 
the  digestive  process  has  not  yet  become  exactly  accommodated  to  the  dimin- 
ished wants  of  nutrition,  and  hence  is  apt  to  escape  by  irregular  outlets.  Per- 
haps the  peculiar  liability  to  phthisis  may  be  explained  by  the  same  necessity 
for  extra?asation,  which,  in  persons  of  the  consumpti?e  habit,  takes  the  form 
of  tuberculous  deposit  The  appetite,  or  at  least  the  habit  of  eating,  has 
Dot  learned  to  adapt  itself  to  the  moderated  powers  of  digestion,  and  the 
stomach  is  apt  to  be  overworked.  After  maturity,  when  the  body  has  at- 
tained its  full  expansion,  and  growth  has  ceased,  there  is  again  a  period  of 
comparative  exemption  from  morbid  tendencies,  which  continues,  with  the 
exception,  in  females,  of  a  few  years  about  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  until 
life  begins  to  decline.  The  functions  are  now  all  well  balanced  in  the  healthy 
individual ;  no  organ  is  called  on  for  an  excess  of  duty ;  and  none,  therefore, 
is  especially  liable  to  derangement  But,  when  the  period  of  decline  has 
arrived,  the  balance  is  again  disturbed,  one  organ  fails  too  rapidly,  another 
retains  a  disproportionate  activity,  and  the  general  hardening  of  the  tissues, 
incident  to  age,  goes  on  with  an  unequal,  and  sometimes  a  dangerous  speed. 
Hence,  predispositions  to  various  organic  diseases  accrue ;  and  the  brain,  the 
heart,  and  the  urinary  and  genital  organs  are  especially  prone  to  suffer.  In 
the  degeneration  of  tissue  that  takes  place,  the  characteristic  properties  of 
the  ultimate  cells  are  sometimes  perverted  or  lost;  new  laws  regulate  the 
Dotritive  process ;  and  thus  morbid  growths  are  apt  to  be  developed,  such  as 
scirrhus  or  cancer,  which  is  especially  a  disease  of  advanced  life. 

5.  Hereditary  Tendency, — As  we  often  resemble  our  parents  in  external 
form,  so  also  do  we  inherit  their  internal  peculiarities,  and  consequently  all 
the  morbid  tendencies  growing  out  of  them.  It  is  not  diseases,  generally 
speaking,  that  are  Inherited.  It  is  only  the  peculiarities  of  structure  or  con- 
stitution, which  serve  as  predispositions  to  disease.  We  are  not  born  with 
the  scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  of  our  parents,  but  only  with  that  con- 
dition of  system  which  favours  the  development  of  these  affections,  when 
other  causes  operate.  The  inherited  diathesis,  however,  is  often  sufficiently 
strong  to  lead  ultimately  to  the  disease,  without  other  cause.  We  see  this 
&ct  constantly  illustrated  in  consumption  and  gout.  Nay,  the  hereditary 
disease  will  often  be  developed,  notwithstanding  the  most  determined  mea- 
sures to  prevent  it,  which  sagacity  and  experience  can  suggest.  The  inherit- 
ance may  descend  from  either  parent  or  both.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  peculiar  diseases  of  the  mother  are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the  son,  and 
those  of  the  father  in  the  daughter ;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  may  be 
doubted.  When  only  one  parent  is  affected,  it  often  happens  that  the  off- 
spring escape  entirely,  taking  after  the  healthy  parent  exclusively.  But  when 
both  are  diseased,  and  in  the  same  way,  the  chances  of  escape  on  the  part 
of  the  children  are  greatly  diminished.  Hence  the  danger  of  constant  inter- 
marriages l>etween  near  connexions,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  same 
defects  of  constitution.  The  morbid  tendencies  thus  go  on  accumulating, 
from  generation  to  generation,  until  families,  and  even  races,  become  extinct 
Sometimes  the  hereditary  malady  passes  over  one  generation,  to  fix  upon 
the  next  The  child  escapes,  but  the  grandchild  is  affected.  This  fact  ad- 
mits of  easy  explanation.  It  is  only  the  tendency  that  is  received  from  the 
parent  This  may  remain  latent,  from  the  absence  of  causes  calculated  to 
call  it  into  action ;  or  counteracting  circumstances  may  exist  which  shall  pre- 
vent its  development  The  tendency  is,  nevertheless,  handed  down  to  the 
next  generation,  which  may  be  less  fortunate  in  relation  to  the  influences 
that  bear  upon  it.    Occasionally  we  observe  family  predispositions  to  dis- 
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ease,  which  have  no  prototype  In  the  Immediate,  or  even  remote  ancestors. 
One  child  after  another  falls  a  victim  to  the  same  disease,  firom  some  inherent 
vice  of  constitution ;  and  parents,  themselves  of  sound  health,  maj  thus  be 
completely  stripped  of  their  offspring.  This  sometimes  happens  firom  a 
viclons  system  of  physical  education,  and  is  much  more  frequent  among  the 
rich  than  the  poor.  But,  in  other  instances,  the  defect  is  received  firom  the 
parent,  and  exists  from  birth.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  disease  cannot^ 
in  strictness,  be  said  to  be  hereditf^ry.  Complaints  dependent  on  inherited 
peculiarities  of  system  are  apt  to  appear  earlier  in  life  than  similar  complainti 
of  a  different  origin. 

6.  HabiL — The  influence  of  this  principle  is  generally  salutary.  The  sys* 
tem,  frequently  exposed  to  morbific  causes,  may  be  reconciled  to  them  In  the 
end,  and  cease  to  receive  further  injury.  Persons  thus  become  acclimated  tn 
unhealthy  districts,  and  sometimes,  when  brought  up  in  such  districts  firom 
infancy,  are  gradually  accustomed  to  the  noxious  influence,  and  appear  not 
to  suffer.  Occasionally,  however,  habit  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease. Thus,  when  the  system  has  adapted  itself  to  certain  influences,  ordi- 
narily injurious,  they  may  become  necessary  to  health ;  and  an  exposure  to 
circumstances,  incompatible  with  their  continuance,  may  lessd  to  disorder. 
Hence  an  important  practical  rule,  to  withdraw  individuals  cautiously,  and 
by  degrees,  from  a  long  accustomed  exposure  to  what  may  even  be  deemed 
injurious  agencies,  unless  immediate  danger  is  apprehended  firom  them,  or  no 
other  than  a  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  dangerous  habit  can  be  effectoaL 
Habit  may  act  as  a  cause,  at  least  of  the  continuance  of  disease,  by  the  ten- 
dency it  produces  to  a  return  of  any  abnormal  mode  of  action,  to  which  the 
system  has  been  once  or  oftener  exposed.  Thus,  epilepsy,  once  established^ 
Is  probably  often  maintained  by  habit,  and  hence,  after  a  certain  duration, 
becomes  extremely  difficult  of  cure. 

7.  Effects  of  Climate. — These  frequently  constitute  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease. In  hot  climates,  the  liver  and  its  appendages  are  kept  in  an  undue 
state  of  excitement,  both  from  the  direct  stimulant  Influence  of  heat  upon 
that  organ,  and  from  the  additional  duty  which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  carbonaceous  matter.  A  certain  excess  of  carbon  Is  introduced 
with  the  food,  which  is  thrown  off  partly  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,  partly  by  the  liver  in  the  form  of  fatty  matter.  That  part 
of  it  which  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  answers  the  additional  purpose 
of  affording  animal  heat;  but,  as  little  of  this  is  needed  in  hot  countries, 
there  is  less  of  the  acid  formed,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  carbon  must  con- 
sequently escape  by  the  liver.  This  organ  is,  therefore,  overburdened  with 
duty,  while  the  lungs  are  spared.  Hence  is  established  a  predisposition  to 
biliary  and  gastro- intestinal  diseases;  and  those  of  the  lungs  are  compara- 
tively rare.  In  cold  climates,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  exactly  reversed.  Ani- 
mal temperature  is  here  especially  wanted,  and  the  carbon  consequently  finds 
its  chief  outlet  through  the  pulmonary  organs ;  the  liver  having  proportion- 
ably  less  duty  to  perform.  Under  these  circumstances,  hepatic  affections  are 
rare ;  while  a  strong  predisposition  exists  to  diseases  of  the  lung^  In  tem- 
perate latitudes,  there  is  less  exclusive  tendency  of  disease  to  any  one  organ; 
but,  from  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  the  consequent  varying 
conditions  of  the  organs,  there  is  a  greater  general  tendency  to  inflammatorj 
affections.  The  vicissitudes  are  felt  more  strongly  when  the  climate  is  damp 
as  well  as  variable,  and  the  morbid  tendency  is  also  consequently  stronger. 
Rheumatism  and  catarrhal  affections  are  the  most  frequent  results.  In  Warm 
moist  climates,  the  system  is  depressed  by  the  sedative  influence  of  the  moist- 
are,  and  a  predisposition  to  low  forms  of  disease  is  established.  A  hot  dry 
climate  is  said  to  predispose  to  diseases  of  the  skin. 
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8.  Effects  of  Occupation,  Modes  of  Life,  dtc.  — The  predispositions  which 
flow  from  these  caases  are  nameroas.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  follow 
them  in  all  their  ramifications.  They  maj  generally  be  estimated  by  referring 
to  the  various  caoses  of  disease  already  enumerated,  and  ascertaining  their 
bearing  in  each  particular  case.  A  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  diet,  dress, 
and  employments,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  will  close  this  essay. 

The  habitual  use  of  animal  food  in  excess  produces  a  superabundance  and 
richness  of  the  blood,  which  strongly  predisposes  to  inflammatory  diseases, 
especially  when  a  corresponding  amount  of  exercise  is  not  taken.  An  ezclu- 
rive  vegetable  diet  may,  on  the  contrary,  impoverish  the  blood,  and  occasion 
a  general  debility,  predisposing  to  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  affections,  and 
Tarious  nervous  derangements.  Scanty  and  unwholesome,  or  putrid  food, 
Titiates  at  once  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  and  predisposes  to  scurvy 
and  low  forms  of  fever.  Stimulating  drinks  and  condiments  favour  directly 
the  causes  of  irritation,  and,  by  the  r^axation  which  follows  their  use,  lay 
the  system  open  to  the  assaults  of  morbific  causes  in  general. 

The  predispositions  produced  by  dress  resolve  themselves  into  those  result* 
fng  from  heat,  cold,  and  pressure,  according  as  the  clothing  is  too  abundant, 
too  scanty,  or  too  tight 

So  far  as  the  predispositions  resulting  from  occupations  of  all  kinds,  in- 
eluding  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  are  concerned,  there  are  two  prominent  con* 
riderations  to  be  kept  in  view;  first,  that  over-exercise  of  the  organs,  by  ren- 
dering them  the  centre  of  vascular  and  nervous  excitement,  strongly  disposes 
them  to  inflammation  from  other  causes ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  same  over- 
exercise,  if  continued  too  long,  may  exhaust  at  length  the  excitability  of  the 
organs,  and  thus  impairing  their  powers,  may  expose  the  system  to  all  the 
Biorbid  consequences  of  a  failure  of  their  functions,  as  well  as,  generally,  to 
the  influence  of  morbific  causes  through  the  resulting  debility. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY,  ob  SEMEIOLOGY. 

Symptoms  are  those  effects  of  disease  which  are  either  sensible  to  the  pa- 
tient, or  perceptible  by  the  observer.  Signs  are  the  evidences  by  which  dis- 
ease is  made  known.  All  symptoms  are  necessarily  signs;  but  there  may  be 
signs  which  are  not  symptoms.  Thus,  the  age  or  sex  of  the  patient  may  serve 
to  fix  the  character  of  some  particular  affection ;  and  the  cause  of  a  disease, 
well  known  to  us,  often  determines  our  opinion  of  its  nature.  These  may, 
therefore,  be  signs ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  symptoms. 

Symptomatology f  or  Semeiology,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  disease,  in  all  their  relations.  The  course  of  a  disease,  so 
fiur  as  it  can  be  observed,  is  the  peculiar  succession  of  its  symptoms ;  the  diag- 
Dosis  is  the  application  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  to  the  formation  of  an 
opinion  as  to  its  nature ;  the  prognosis  is  the  deduction  of  inferences  from  the 
qnoptoms  as  to  its  future  progress  or  result  The  course  of  disease,  there- 
fore, its  diagnosis,  and  prognosis,  come  within  the  province  of  symptomato- 
logy. It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  first  of  the  symptoms  and  signs; 
then  of  the  course,  which  may  be  considered  as  including  the  duration  and 
terminaiions  of  disease ;  next  of  the  diagnosis,  under  which  will  be  included 
the  methods  of  exploring  disease;  and,  lastly,  of  the  prognosis. 
TOL.  T.  IS 
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SECTION  I. 

STMPTOMS  AND  SIGNS  OF  DISEASI. 

A  DIVISION  of  symptoms  has  been  made  into  those  connected  essentiallj 
with  derangement  of  the  vital  properties,  and  those  which  consist  in  changes 
of  the  sensible  properties  of  the  system.  The  former  hare  been  Tarionsly 
denominated  general,  rational,  and  vital  symptoms;  the  latter,  phy9icQl 
iigns.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  distinction  is  not  Terj  philo- 
sophical. Many  of  the  general,  rational,  or  vital  symptoms  are  appreciable 
by  the  senses.  Thos,  the  cries  of  pain  are  heard ;  the  derangements  of  the 
pnlse  are  felt;  and  convulsive  movements  are  seen.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  signs  called  physical  are  clearly  symptoms  of  some  vital  dis- 
turbance. Thus,  the  increased  bulk  of  an  organ,  the  modification  of  iti 
healthy  sounds,  and  alterations  in  its  colour  are  often  immediate  signs  of 
changes  in  the  vital  actions.  In  these  general  remarks,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  follow  the  division  alluded  to ;  but,  in  the  description  of  individoal  dis- 
eases, it  will  be  most  convenient,  in  many  instances,  to  separate  from  the 
ordinary  symptoms  those  signs  which  are  elicited  by  certain  processes  of  oom- 
paratively  recent  origin,  as  percussion  and  auscultation,  and  which  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  designation  of  physical  signs.  Such  a  discriminatioD  is 
called  for  by  the  considerations,  that  these  latter  require  a  peculiar  training 
in  the  observer,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  that  they  have  not  yet 
ceived  the  universal  attention  which  they  merit,  and  that,  if  treated  of  1 
cnminately  with  those  better  known  and  understood,  they  might  tend,  witk 
many,  rather  to  confuse  than  to  aid  the  diagnosis. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  in  this  preliminary  essay,  to  treat  of  all  the 
svmptoms  severally.  In  the  account  of  each  disease,  those  which  belong  to 
that  disease  must,  of  necessity,  be  referred  to ;  and  to  describe  them  now 
would  be  to  render  repetition  unavoidable.  Indeed,  many  of  the  phenomena 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  symptoms  of  disease,  under  others, 
are  themselves  diseases,  and  must,  therefore,  be  fully  discussed  in  the  de- 
partment of  special  pathology.  Our  attention  here  must  be  directed  more 
especially  to  those  phenomena,  which,  being  common  to  numerous  diseases^ 
require  a  general  description  in  order  to  be  fully  understood,  and  of  which  a 
description  now  will  spare  the  necessity  of  much  repetition  hereafter.  It  will 
be  necessary,  moreover,  to  explain  the  nature  of  certain  symptoms,  whieh, 
not  entering  into  the  category  of  diseases,  might  otherwise  not  receive  the 
special  notice  which  they  merit  The  reader,  however,  will  understand  thai 
onr  notiee  is  to  be  directed,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  to  the  symptoms  them* 
selves ;  their  relation  with  the  several  diseases  which  they  indicate  being  Mfc 
for  future  consideration.  In  the  following  remarks,  I  shall  pursue  the  natural 
order  of  the  functions,  beginning  with  digestion. 

1.  Symptoms  belongino  to  th£  Diqestive  Function. — Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  tongue,  whicb 
are  here  described  more  fully  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  diseases 
in  which  they  afford  valuable  indications. 

Tongue.  —  In  drawing  inferences  from  the  condition  of  this  organ,  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  the  appearances  it  may  present  are  the  result  of 
local  disease  in  the  mouth,  or  of  the  relations  which  connect  it  with  other 
parts  of  the  system.  In  general,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  cor* 
rect  conclusion  upon  this  point ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  attention 
should  be  directed  towards  it    The  following  remarks  have  reference  only 
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to  the  general  indicatioDS  offered  bj  the  tongae.  This  organ  seems  to  have 
been  designed  as  an  index,  to  the  eje  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  of  the  state  of 
the  system;  so  numerous  and  diversified  are  the  morbid  affections  which 
modify  its  healthj  appearance.  It  not  onlj  participates  in  all  general  de- 
rangements of  the  whole  system,  serving  as  one  of  the  surest  guides  to  a 
correct  judgment  in  relation  to  the  degree,  progpress,  and  precise  stage  of  the 
disease;  but  especially  also  sympathizes  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
digestive  tube,  at  one  extremity  of  which  it  is  placed. 

The  bulk  of  the  tongue  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  Its  enlargement^ 
when  not  so  considerable  as  to  be  very  obvious,  may  often  be  known  by  the 
appearance  of  indentations  on  its  sides,  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  teeUL 
This  is  occasionally  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  mercurial  influence.  Its 
contraction,  when  not  the  mere  effect  of  dryness,  is  usually  the  result  of  a 
diminished  supply  of  blood,  and  indicates  either  a  general  deficiency  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  or  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  Like  every  other 
part  naturally  moist,  it  shrinks  by  drying ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  no 
genera]  inference  can  be  deduced  from  its  mere  loss  of  volume. 

Its  colour  is  often  greatly  and  significantly  modified.  Morbid  floridness 
of  the  tongue  is  the  consequence  either  of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of 
its  greater  abundance  in  the  organ.  In  the  former  case,  an  unduly  arterial- 
ized  state  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  indicated ;  in  the  latter,  either  over* 
excitement  of  the  circulation  generally,  or  phlogosis  of  the  stomach.  Re^* 
ness  of  the  tongue,  not  the  result  of  local  causes  ezblusively,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  pathologists  to  be  an  almost  certain  sign  of  gastric  inflamma- 
tion or  irritation.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  often  seen 
when  no  evidence  of  gastritis  is  presented,  either  by  the  symptoms  or  upon 
dissection,  and  is  not  unfrequently  absent  when  that  disease  exists.  Serious 
practical  injury  may  result  from  this  error.  The  red  tongue  can  be  consid*> 
ered  as  having  special  reference  to  the  stomach,  only  when  other  symptoms 
point  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  even  then,  is  by  no  means  a  certain  sign. 
A  livid  or  purple  colour  of  the  tongue  is  usually  dependent  upon  an  insuffi- 
cient aeration  of  the  blood,  and  is  a  valuable  sign,  in  connection  with  the 
same  colour  of  the  lips.  Not  unfrequently  the  tongue  is  morbidly  pale; 
and  this  state  is  a  sign  of  deficiency  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  its  red  cor- 
puscles in  particular,  or  of  great  prostration  of  the  circulating  forces.    % 

Its  condition  as  to  dryness  and  moisture  is  often  highly  significant  But 
caution  is  necessary  not  to  mistake  dryness,  from  temporary  and  unimportant 
causes,  for  that  which  results  from  general  disease.  In  persons  who  sleep 
habitually  with  their  mouths  open,  the  tongue  is  apt  to  be  dry  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  same  cause  often  produces  the  same  effect  in  sickness.  On 
Tisiting  a  patient,  we  find  the  tongue  unexpectedly  dry,  and  beg^n  to  feel 
tome  apprehension,  until  we  learn  that  the  patient  has  been  breathing  for 
some  time  through  the  mouth  alone.  A  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  often  gives 
rise  to  this  phenomenon.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  request 
the  patient  to  close  his  mouth,  and  then  move  the  tongue  about  so  as  to 
moisten  it  If  he  succeed  satisfactorily,  we  may  conclude  that  the  dryness 
was  accidental,  and  of  no  account  Another  caution  is  requisite ;  to  take 
care,  namely,  that  a  really  dry  tongue  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  mois%  one, 
in  consequence  of  the  patient  having  recently  taken  a  liquid  into  his  mouth. 
Dryness  may  exist  in  different  degrees,  from  mere  clamminess  to  perfect 
aridity.  It  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  saliva,  or  of  mucus,  or  both,  and  indi* 
cates  a  general  tendency  to  diminished  secretion.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs, 
as  a  sympathetic  affection,  in  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine. 
It  affords  sometimes  the  most  important  therapeutical  indications,  as  will  be 
filly  shown  hereafter.  (See  Enteric  Fever.) 
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The  temperature  of  the  tongue  seireB  as  a  guide  to  that  dt  the  bodj  geo- 
erallj.  When  cold,  it  evinces,  for  the  most  part,  great  prostration  of  the 
powers  of  life.  It  proves  that  the  process  of  calorification  is  failing  at  the 
very  fountain ;  for  the  breath  mast  be  cool,  before  the  tongue  can  become  so 
in  any  considerable  degree.  This  coldness  of  the  tongue  has  been  frequently 
noticed  in  severe  cases  of  epidemic  cholera.  But  we  must  take  care  not  to 
confound  coolness  from  local  caases,  as  from  ice  in  the  mouth,  or  from  the 
patient  having  slept  long  with  the  month  open  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  with 
that  proceeding  from  the  state  of  the  system.  Heat  of  the  tongue,  except 
when  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  organ,  may  be  considered  as  a  aiga 
of  a  general  elevation  of  temperature. 

But  the  condition  usually  denominated  a  furred  tongue  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  diagnostic  symptom  afforded  by  that  very  important  little 
member.  In  this  state,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  morbid  coating,  which 
adheres  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  without  removing  a  portion  at 
the  surface  along  with  it.  Occasionally  deposits  take  place  from  the  saliva 
and  the  mucus  of  the  mouth ;  but  these  are  easily  removable,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  fur.  The  latter  proceeds  from  a  disordered 
action  of  the  tongue  itself,  resulting  in  an  excessive  formation  of  a  deranged 
epithelium,  the  effete  scales  of  which  adhere  with  g^eat  tenacity  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  parts  beneath.  When  long  continued,  the  fur  sometimes  becomes 
n^ized  with  a  microscopic  fungus,  the  seeds  of  which,  derived  probably  from 
the  air,  adhere  to  the  surface,  and  send  forth  very  delicate  filaments  in  gpreat 
numbers.  The  fur  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  upper  surfisce,  where 
the  structure  of  the  membrane  is  papillary.  Though  very  generally  a  sign 
of  disease,  it  is  not  always  so.  Some  persons  have  a  furred  tongue  haUta* 
ally,  more  especially  upon  rising  in  the  morning ;  and,  though  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  there  is  probably  some  chronic  disorder  of  digestion,  yet  in 
others  the  health  appears  to  be  perfect. 

A  furred  tongue  almost  always  accompanies  fever,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
decided  characteristics  of  that  affection.  Indeed,  when  considerable  in  de- 
gree, and  not  dependent  upon  stomatitis  of  any  kind,  it  may  very  generally 
be  regarded  as  a  febrile  symptom.  When  the  fur  is  white,  thickish,  tolerably 
uniform^  and  accompanied  with  moisture,  it  usually  indicates  an  open,  active 
state  of  fever,  in  which,  though  the  obvious  symptoms  may  possibly  be  vio* 
lent,  there  is  not  apt  to  be  any  lurking  mischief,  nor  any  malignant  tendency. 
When  short,  very  adhesive,  and  rather  scanty,  permitting  the  redness  of  the 
tongue  to  appear  through  it,  and  attended  with  some  disposition  to  dryness^ 
it  is  often  a  sign  of  a  protracted  and  obstinate  form  of  fever,  which  is  apt  to 
assume  a  low,  nervous,  or  typhoid  form.  A  yellounsh  hue  of  the  fur  is  nsn* 
ally  indicative  of  bilious  disorder,  being  produced  either  by  the  vomiting  of 
bile,  or,  what  is  probably  much  more  frequent,  by  direct  extravasation  from 
the  tongue,  consequent  upon  deficient  secretion  by  the  liver,  or  an  excessive 
production  of  bilious  matter  in  the  blood.  Not  unfrequently,  this  colour  of 
the  tongue  is  accompanied  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  common  in  miasmatic 
fevers  and  hepatic  diseases.  A  brown  or  black  tongue  is  usually  indicative 
of  a  low  state  of  the  system,  and  an  impaired  condition  of  the  blood.  It  is 
owing  to  the  secretion  of  a  dark  matter,  apparently  identical  with  that  which 
collects  about  the  teeth  and  lips  in  typhous  fevers,  and  probably  consisting 
of  blood  modified  in  its  passage  out  of  the  vessels.  The  same  action  would 
seem  to  take  place  in  the  tongue  as  that  which,  in  the  stomach  and  boweki 
occasions  the  black  discharges  so  common  in  malignant  fevers.     It  may  de* 

tend  on  an  enfeeUed  state  of  the  secreting  tissue,  or  a  diseased  state  of  the 
lood,  or  on  both  united.     Very  frequently,  this  darkness  of  the  tongue 
supervenes  upon  a  previously  white  coating,  and  indicates  a  detericurated 
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State  of  the  Tital  forces  and  probably  of  the  blood.  The  cantion  shoald  be 
observed,  not  to  oonfoand  this  discoloration  with  that  proceeding  from  acci- 
dental canses,  as  the  chewing  of  liqaorice,  tobacco,  bamt  coffee  grains,  Ac. 
In  many  instances,  the  white  fnr  of  the  tongne  is  modified  by  red  points^ 
which  are  the  tops  of  the  swollen  and  projecting  papillsB.  This  appearance 
is  not  uncommon  in  eruptive  febrile  diseases,  especially  scarlet  fever  and 
measles.  When  consequent  upon  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach,  the  fur 
is  most  copious  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  In  some  persons,  emptiness 
of  the  stomach  is  said  always  to  induce  this  state  of  the  tongue. 

The  manner  in  which  a  furred  tongue  becomes  clean  affords  valuable  indi* 
cations.  When  the  fur  slowly  recedes  from  the  tip  and  edges,  thinning  gra* 
dually  as  it  retires,  it  intimates  a  favourable  convalescence.  A  portion  of 
fur  often  lingers  near  the  root  of  the  tongue,  long  after  the  disease  has  given 
way.  In  another  mode  of  cleaning,  the  fur  loosens  and  separates  in  flakes, 
often  beginning  at  the  middle  or  near  the  root,  sometimes  in  large  patches, 
or  over  almost  the  whole  tongue  at  once,  leaving  a  smooth,  red,  glossy  sur- 
ikce,  as  though  the  papillary  structure  had  been  lost.  In  such  cases,  if  acute, 
and  if  the  tongue  remains  moist,  convalescence  almost  always  takes  place, 
though  usually  tedious,  and  sometimes  very  lingering.  In  threatening  fevers, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  witness  this  phenomenon ;  and,  as  it  is  often  preceded 
by  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  fauces,  this  may  be  considered,  when  it  occurs 
in  such  cases,  as  an  auspicious  circumstance.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  this 
as  a  prognostic  symptom  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia* 
Sometimes  the  fur  recurs  once  and  again,  before  it  ultimately  disappears ; 
and  weeks  and  even  months  are  occasionally  consumed,  in  the  struggling  and 
apparently  uncertain  advance  of  the  system  towards  health.  In  less  favour- 
able cases,  the  tongue,  after  having  commenced  the  process  of  cleaning,  as 
just  described,  or  even  after  completing  it,  instead  of  continuing  moist,  be- 
comes as  dry  as  a  chip,  with  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  no  little 
increase  of  danger.  The  indication  is  still  more  unfavourable,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  dryness,  the  surface  becomes  gashed,  chapped,  or  fissured,  or  exhi- 
bits a  rough,  scaly  appearance. 

This  smooth,  red,  and  glossy  state  of  the  tongue,  sometimes  with  moisture 
and  sometimes  with  dryness,  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic  diseases,  in  which 
it  is  generally  a  bad  sign,  being  supposed  to  indicate  serious  derangement  of 
the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Still  worse,  however,  is  a  condition  re- 
sembling thrash  (see  StomcUUis),  which  is  apt  to  come  on  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  chronic  diseases,  and  is  generally  to  be  received,  under  these  cir- 
enmstances,  as  a  fatal  sign,  though  of  itself,  and  occurring  in  ordinary  health, 
it  is  in  no  degree  alarming. 

A  loss  or  depravaiion  of  taste  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  generally  of  little 
consequence,  depending  upon  a  mere  derangement  of  the  surface  which  re- 
eeives  the  gustatory  impressions.  But,  when  of  a  paralytic  nature,  it  is  mueb 
more  serious,  as  it  generally  indicates  disease  within  the  encephalon. 

The  only  other  point  requiring  consideration  refers  to  the  movements  of 
the  tongue.  When,  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  these  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  patient;  when,  upon  being  requested  to  protrude  the  tongue,  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  or  the  organ  trembles  much  in  the  attempt,  the  symptom  is 
exceedingly  unfavourable,  indicating  either  great  prostration,  or  dangerous 
eerebral  disease.  Of  similar  unfavourable  prognostication,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  difficult  and  hesitating  utterance,  like 
stammering.  The  inclination  of  the  tongue  towards  one  side,  when  pro** 
traded,  usually  indicates  palsy,  and  is  a  common  attendant  upon  hemiplegia* 

jPi^^/u/ifoon.— -This  is  occasionally  difficult,  or  impossible.  The  causes  are^ 
L  inability  of  the  muscles  concerned  ia  the  process  to  contract  properly,  either 
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from  a  geoera  prostration  or  derangement  of  the  nerroas  power »  or  from 
spasm,  paralysis,  or  inflammation  of  the  muscles  themselTes  or  the  neig^boar* 
ing  parts;  2.  contraction  of  the  passage  bj  strictare,  or  tamoars  compremng 
it  from  without;  8.  too  great  bulk  in  the  bodj  to  be  swallowed;  and  4.  dis* 
ease  of  the  larynx,  preyenting  an  accarate  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  come* 
qnently  permitting  the  food  or  drink  to  enter  that  aperture  upon  erery  attempt 
to  swallow,  as  when  the  epiglottis  is  ulcerated,  or  swollen  and  stiffened  by 
inflammation.  From  this  view  of  the  causes  of  difficult  deglutition,  it  is  ob- 
yions  that  the  symptom  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  that  care  is  requi- 
site not  to  misinterpret  it  When  the  consequence  of  pure  functional  nerrous 
disorder,  as  sometimes  happens  in  hysteria,  it  is  of  little  account;  but,  when 
arising  from  the  other  causes  mentioned,  it  often  affords  just  ground  for  gnat 
solicitude. 

Appetite  and  Desire  for  Drink. — The  appetite  for  food  may  become  ez- 
cessire,  deficient^  or  deprared.  The  temporary  loss  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  results  of  disease,  especially  of  fever,  and  its  return  one  of  the  surest 
evidences  of  convalescence.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  hunger,  during 
the  existence  of  fever,  is  considered  a  bad  sign,  indicating  g^eat  derangement 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite, that  the  stomach  must  be  diseased.  The  sense  of  hunger,  though  referred 
to  the  stomach,  and  often  undoubtedly  originating  in  that  org^n,  is  probably, 
in  general,  the  result  of  impressions  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  from  all  parts 
of  the  system,  and  arising  from  the  consumption  of  the  organised  tissues 
everywhere,  in  the  performance  of  the  various  vital  functions.  In  disease, 
these  processes  may  cease,  and  the  sense  of  hunger  must  cease  along  with 
them.  Food  would,  under  these  circumstances,  burden  the  system,  and  Is, 
therefore,  not  called  for.  This  is  one  and  probably  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  loss  of  appetite.  It  may  result  also  from  derangement  of  stomach,  without 
any  disease  whatever  elsewhere.  Excess  of  appetite,  or  boulimici,  as  the 
affection  is  technically  denominated,  is  much  less  common  than  its  deficiency. 
It  may  arise  from  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  of  stomach,  from  excessive 
consumption  of  the  living  tissues  or  of  the  blood,  or  from  mere  nervous  de- 
rangement Hence  its  occurrence  in  some  oases  of  dyspepsia,  in  diabetes, 
and  hysteria.  Depraved  appetite,  or  a  desire  for  substances  ordinarily  dis- 
gusting, or  wholly  unfit  for  nutrition,  is  an  occasional  result  of  gastric  disease, 
or  of  flections  in  which  the  nerves  are  deranged,  as  in  hysteria  or  pregpnancy. 
It  is,  however,  a  rare  symptom. 

The  desire  for  drink  is  morbidly  excessive  even  more  frequently  than  the 
opposite  state  of  the  appetite  for  food.  It  is,  moreover,  very  often  in  excesii 
in  those  very  cases  in  which  the  desire  for  food  is  lost,  as  in  febrile  diseases 
generatiy.  But  thirst  may  arise  from  two  very  opposite  conditions,  which  it 
is  important  not  to  confound;  one,  a  condition  of  excitement,  and  the  other 
of  depression.  Like  hunger,  the  sensation  of  thirst  probably  arises  from  im- 
pressions transmitted  to  the  sensorium  from  all  parts  of  the  frame,  wherever 
the  blood  circulates.  That  it  is  referred  to  the  fauces,  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  it  originates  there  exclusively.  Whenever  the  blood  is  in  a  state  re- 
quiring dilution,  an  impression  is  received  from  it  by  all  the  tissues  which  it 
supplies,  which  impression,  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  occasions 
the  feeling  of  thirst  Hence,  this  sensation  is  experienced  when  the  blood 
is  hot  and  stimulating,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations;  and  when  it  has  be- 
come too  much  diminished  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  excessive  secretion  or  exha- 
lation, as  in  cholera,  colliquative  sweats,  diabetes,  &o.  Every  one  is  fJEuniliar 
with  the  thirst  of  fever.  That  of  the  opposite  condition  of  exhaustion  is  no 
less  urgent  It  is  highly  important  that  the  distinction  should  be  borne  in 
mind ;  and  that  the  mere  existence  of  thirst  should  never  be  considered  as  a 
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snflteieot  evidenee  of  sangnineoas  congestion  or  excitement.  Extreme  thirst 
sometimes  attends  the  lowest  states  of  prostration  in  malignant  diseases. 
The  most  pressing  want,  in  some  cases  of  this  kind»  is  of  cold  water.  This 
has  been  considered  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  is  congested  in  the  interior  organs, 
and  that  depletion  is  requisite.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  sign  that  the  capillaries 
-are  ererywhere  nearlj  emptj,  and  are  making  an  urgent  call,  through  the 
SMisorinm,  for  liquid  to  fill  them.  Erery  one  is  famiUar  ?rith  the  ezcessiTe 
thirst  of  the  wounded,  under  great  loss  of  blood. 

Nausea  and  Vomiiing. — These,  together  with  various  other  derangements 
of  stomach,  will  receive  special  notice  hereafter.  Reference  is  here  made 
to  them  only  to  observe  that,  when  nausea  and  vomiting  are  very  obstinate, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  without,  for  example,  any  apparent  disease  of  the 
stomach  or  other  abdominal  viscus,  and  without  spinal  tenderness,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  either  an  eruptive  affection  is  maturing  itself,  or  that  the 
brain  is  diseased. 

De/ecaiion, — In  relation  to  the  symptoms  afforded  by  this  process,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  their  g^eat  importance,  and  to  urge  upon  the 
student  the  necessity  of  attending  to  them.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
they  are  often  overlooked.  The  patient  states  that  his  bowels  are  regular, 
and  the  physician  is  satisfied  with  the  information.  But  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  a  most  erroneous  impression  is  conveyed.  The  patient,  it  is  true, 
may  have  had  an  evacuation  daily;  but  it  may  have  been  scanty,  and  quite 
insufficient  to  prevent  large  fecal  accumulation.  Instances  even  occur,  in 
which  there  is  apparent  diarrhoea,  but  real  and  dangerous  constipation.  The 
physician,  therefore,  should  always  assure  himself  of  the  true  state  of  the 
ease.  But  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  constipation  is  not  all  that  is  to 
be  attended  to.  The  colour  of  the  stools,  their  consistence,  and  nature,  are 
often  most  important  guides  to  the  discovery  of  disease.  The  habit,  there- 
fore, of  inspecting  the  evacuations  of  the  sick,  however  disagreeable  it  may 
be,  is  indispensable  to  a  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  physician. 
A  false  delicacy  may,  under  other  circumstances,  lead  only  to  inconvenience; 
in  our  profession,  it  is  but  too  frequently  fatal 

2.  Symptoms  belonqinq  to  the  Respiratory  Funotion. — The  absorb- 
ent system  offers  no  symptoms  which  merit  notice  in  this  place.  The 
same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  respiratory  system.  The  symptoms 
presented  by  the  latter  are  of  the  highest  importance,  as  signs  notv  only  of 
disease  of  the  lungs,  but  of  various  other  organs,  and  even  of  the  system 
generally.  Thus,  respiration  may  be  abnormally /re^uen/  or  slow,  rapid  or 
prolonged,  forcible  or  feeble  ;  it  may  be  irregular,  wheezing,  stertorous, 
spasmodic,  or  convulsive;  it  may  also  be  peculiar  in  the  association  or  suc- 
cession of  its  movements,  or  by  attendant  phenomena,  as  in  sneezing,  cough- 
ing,  laughing,  crying,  sobbing^  sighing,  yawning,  and  hiccough.  The  tem- 
perature  and  odour  of  the  expired  air  may  become  signs  of  disease.  The 
breath  is  hot  in  fevers,  and  cool  in  certain  diseases  of  great  prostration,  as 
in  the  collapse  of  cholera,  and  the  last  stage  of  malignant  typhus.  A  sour 
smell  of  the  breath  indicates  acid  in  the  circulation ;  an  offensive  smell,  either 
gangrene  of  the  lungs,  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  mercurial  action,  or 
local  disease  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  or  nostrils.  By  its  peculiar  odour,  poi- 
sonous substances  which  have  been  swallowed,  can  sometimes  be  detected,  as 
alcohol,  and  prussic  acid.  The  mailer  of  expectoration  affords  other  and 
most  valuable  signs.  The  various  physical  signs  made  evident  by  measure- 
ment, percussion,  auscultation,  &c.  are  of  incalculable  importance.  Most 
of  these,  however,  will  be  sufficiently  considered  under  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  At  present  I  shall  only  offer  some  observations  upon  dyspnoea 
and  cough. 
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Dyspnoea. — This  literallj  signifies  difficult  breathing.  The  tenn  may  be 
80  extended  as  to  embrace  all  cases  of  increased  freqaency  or  force  of  respi- 
ration,  attended  with  obvious  effort,  and  all  others  in  which  the  sensations  of 
the  patient  are  painful,  whether  there  be  augmented  moTement  or  not.  A 
patient  may  be  unconscious  of  a  disturbance  which  is  ?ery  obyious  to  others, 
and  yery  painfully  conscious  of  a  difficulty  which  others  do  not  see.  The 
affection,  in  both  cases,  is  here  ranked  with  dyspnoea.  It  is  a  Tery  flreqnent 
symptom,  dependent  on  yery  different  pathological  conditions,  and  oiTeriDg 
the  most  opposite  practical  indications.  In  aU  its  yarieties,  boweyer,  there 
must  be  one  thing  constant;  and  that  is,  an  impression  of  a  peeoliar  kind 
npon  the  neryous  centre  which  presides  oyer  respiration.  This  may  be  trast- 
mitted  to  the  centre  from  the  yarious  parts  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
function,  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  disordered  action  originating  io  tha 
centre  itself.  In  its  higher  gpntdes,  it  constitutes,  or  rather  occasions  the 
sensation  of  want  of  breath;  and,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  efferent  oeryes  are 
not  defectiye,  or  the  respiratory  muscles  paralyzed,  it  gives  rise  to  moyements 
more  or  less  excited  of  the  organs  of  breathing.  The  remote  cause  of  dys- 
pnosa  is  usually  a  want  of  the  due  arterialization  of  the  blood.  From  all  parts 
of  the  system  where  this  want  is  experienced,  and  especially,  it  is  probable^ 
firom  the  pulmonary  air-cells  and  bronchia,  there  goes  up,  through  the  affe* 
rent  nerves,  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  an  impression,  which  occasions  the 
feeling  of  want  of  breath,  and  causes  to  be  transmitted  from  that  centre, 
through  the  efferent  nerves,  a  motor  impulse  to  the  respiratory  mnsdes. 
According  to  the  degree  of  the  want,  is  the  strength  of  liie  sensation,  and 
the  energy  of  the  consequent  movements.  In  bad  cases,  the  distress  of  the 
patient  for  want  of  breath  is  extreme ;  he  gasps  for  air,  his  chest  heaves 
laboriously,  he  is  compelled  to  maintain  the  erect  position,  he  cannot  bear 
the  windows  or  doors  shut  even  in  cold  weather,  and  sometimes  leans  out  of 
a  window,  as  if  in  search  of  breath.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  ereet 
position,  called  orihopncea,  is  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  in  the  expansion 
of  the  chest  in  this  position,  and  the  relief  it  affords  from  the  pressure  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  in  the  horizontal  posture,  upon  the  diaphragm.  In  the 
mildest  cases,  there  may  be  only  a  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness,  or  no  uneasi- 
ness at  all ;  and  the  only  apparent  morbid  result  is  an  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency  of  respiration,  of  which  the  patient  himself  may  not  k>e  sensible. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  every  grade. 

Should  the  efferent  nerves,  or  the  muscles  of  respiration  be  paralysed,  then 
the  patient  may  experience  the  greatest  conceivable  anxiety  and  oppression, 
amounting  to  a  sense  of  suffocation,  without  any  or  with  little  violence  of 
respiratory  movement.  Again,  should  the  nervous  centre  lose  its  suscepti- 
bility under  the  influence  of  badly  aerated  blood,  as  not  unfrequently  happens, 
there  may  be  neither  sensation  nor  increased  movement;  and  asphyxia,  or  a 
state  approaching  to  it,  is  produced.  It  may  happen,  moreover,  that  irrita- 
tion may  exist  in  the  nervous  centre,  independently  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
aeration  of  the  blood,  as  in  nervous  disease,  and  especially  in  hysteria ;  and 
this  irritation,  transmitted  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  may  produce  hurried 
breathing  or  dyspnoea. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  main  condition  requisite  to  dyspnosa, 
the  want  of  due  aeration  of  the  blood,  may  occur,  are  very  diversified.  Thus, 
the  blood  may  be  in  a  state  of  disorganization  from  maligpiant  disease,  in 
which  it  is  unable  to  undergo  the  requisite  changes  in  the  lungs ;  though,  in 
such  cases,  the  nervous  centre  is  also  apt  to  become  unimpressible,  and  respi- 
ration languishes  or  ceases,  instead  of  being  excited.  Another  condition  is 
that  in  which  the  blood,  from  various  causes,  becomes  congested  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  so  as  to  impede  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cells,  and  at 
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the  same  time  retard  the  pulmonary  circalatfon.  A  third  condition  is  afford- 
ed  bj  different  diseases  of  the  langs,  which  produce  consolidation,  compres- 
lion,  or  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  fill  the  cells  with  liquid,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  pulmonary 
hemorrhage,  pleuritic  effusion,  dropsy  of  the  chest  and  pericardium,  tumours 
of  all  kinds  within  the  chest,  pulmonary^  consumption,  &c.  operate  in  ex- 
eluding  the  air  from  portions  of  the  lungs,  in  one  of  the  modes  just  men- 
tioned. The  portion  to  which  the  air  has  access  is  insufficient  properly  to 
arterialiKe  the  blood ;  the  condition  requisite  to  dyspnoea  is  produced ;  and 
respiration  is  augmented,  in  order  that  the  sound  portion  of  the  lungs  may, 
by  performing  additional  duty,  counterbalance  the  loss  of  function  in  the 
diseased  part  A  fourth  condition  consists  in  the  constricting  of  the  air- 
passages  by  spasm,  tumours,  Ac,  so  as  to  impede  the  free  access  of  air  to 
the  cells.  An  example  of  this  is  presented  in  spasmodic  asthma.  A  fifth 
eondition  is  that  of  disease  of  certain  muscles  of  respiration,  either  paralytic, 
rheumatic,  or  inflammatory,  in  which  they  become  unable  to  contract,  and 
thus  throw  their  duty  upon  the  other  muscles,  which  are  stimulated  to  ex- 
cessive action.  Thus,  when  the  diaphragm  cannot  descend,  the  ribs  more 
much  more  in  respiration  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Lastly,  the 
fault  may  be  in  the  air,  which  may  be  too  much  rarefied,  or  its  place  supplied 
by  irrespirable  gases,  so  that  the  blood  cannot  become  duly  aerated.  From 
this  sketch  it  will  be  seen,  how  various  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
dyspnoBa  may  be  produced,  and  yet  how  important  to  discriminate  between 
them,  as  they  often  require  peculiar  plans  of  management.  It  is  usually 
•everest  in  acute  diseases,  in  which  the  cause  is  sudden,  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  nervous  respiratory  centres  is  yet  unimpaired.* 

Cough. — This  is  the  sound  produced  by  a  sudden  and  forcible  expiration, 
preceded  by  a  temporary  closure  or  resistance  of  the  rima  glottidis,  in  order 
to  give  additional  impulse  to  the  current  of  air.  It  is  generally  succeeded 
by  a  fuller  than  ordinary  inspiration,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
air  in  the  lungs  by  the  previous  act.  Occasionally,  the  rima  glottidis  is  made 
tense  during  the  inspiration,  in  which  case,  this  also  is  attended  with  sound, 
as  in  hooping-cough.     Cough,  like  dyspnoea,  depends  upon  an  impression 

*  To  judge  correctly  as  to  the  increased  frequency  of  respiration  in  any  case,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  standard  of  normal  frequency  with  which  to  make 
comparison.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  number  of  respirations  in  a  minute, 
in  the  healthy  adult,  at  rest,  is  from  15  to  20.  M.  Marcd,  upon  an  examination  of  65 
skdult  individuals,  of  whom  41  were  men  and  24  women,  found  the  average  number  to 
be  for  the  males  19,  for  the  females  23,  and  for  both  sexes  jointly  20.  The  examination 
was  made  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  the  individuals  lying  on  their  backs.  {Arch, 
(7/ii.,  Juillet,  1855.)  The  frequency  is  greater  in  childhood,  and  is  increased  by  what- 
ever accelerates  the  circulation,  without  any  necessary  departure  from  health.  Chomel 
•tates  the  number  in  the  new-bom  infant  at  85. 

There  is  a  remarkable  constancy  in  the  relation  between  the  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tiotts  and  of  the  pulse.  According  to  Dr.  Hooker,  the  relation  is  about  1  of  the  former 
to  about  4^  of  the  latter;  and  any  considerable  deviation  from  this  proportion  may  be 
ooDsidered  as  an  evidence  of  disease.  M.  Marc^,  after  numerous  experiments,  has  come 
to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion.  He  has  found  that  the  proportionate  numbers  in 
the  healthy  adult,  at  the  normal  standard  of  both  processes,  are  1  to  8};  but  that  this 
proportion  varies  somewhat  with  circumstances;  the  number  of  respirations  neither 
increasing  nor  diminishing  in  an  equal  ratio  to  that  of  the  pulse,  when  from  any  cause 
accelerated  or  retarded.  He  ahso  found  that,  in  old  age,  the  frequency  of  respiration 
diminishes,  even  when  the  pulse  remains  at  the  normal  standard  of  the  adult.  Another 
interesting  deduction  from  his  experiments  was  that,  in  disease,  the  only  condition 
which  increases  the  normal  proportion  of  respirations  is  pain  of  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
as  in  pleurisy,  rheumatism  of  the  intercostals,  and  neuralgia;  and  the  only  conditions 
capable  of  reducing  this  proportion  are  comatose  affections,  and  sadden  and  large  losses 
of  blood.  (See  Archive  QeniraUs,  Juillet,  1858,  pp.  81  and  87.) 
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receired  bj  the  nerroas  centre,  prodacing  a  Bensation  of  tickling,  pretran^ 
falness,  or  other  Qneasiness  in  the  respiratory  passages,  especiallj  the  larjnz 
and  trachea,  which  then  causes  the  transmission  of  motor  influence  firom  the 
centre  to  the  muscles  concerned.  The  object  aimed  at  is  obTiouilj  tha 
removal  of  matters  in  the  air-tubes,  which  might  interfere  with  respiratioa. 

The  source  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  sensorium  is  Tariona.  Moit 
frequently  it  is  some  irritation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  either 
consequent  upon  the  presence  of  foreign  lK>dies,  such  as  dust,  acrid  Tapoiif% 
Ac.,  admitted  with  the  air;  upon  certain  qualities  of  the  air  itself,  as  coldness 
and  dampness,  which  operate  by  reaction ;  or  upon  substances  eztraTasatad 
into  the  passages,  as  mucus,  pus,  blood,  &c.  Inflammation,  from  whate?er 
cause,  acts  as  a  source  of  uneasiness,  both  by  producing  effusion,  and  by 
exalting  the  sensibility  of  the  membrane,  whereby  the  ordinary  healthM 
stimuli  are  converted  into  irritants ;  the  air  itself  being  sometimes  8ufficieal» 
under  these  circumstances,  to  excite  cough.  Certain  parts  of  the  air*tiibea 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  this  irritation  than  others.  The  glottis  is  espe* 
cially  sensitiye,  with  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  guarding  the  entrance  of  the 
tube  against  injurious  agents.  Another  source  of  the  sensorial  impressioo 
above  alluded  to,  is  some  disturbance  conducted  by  the  affSerent  nerves  of 
respiration,  from  parts  not  directly  connected  with  the  air-tubes,  as  the  pa* 
renchyma  of  the  lungs,  the  pleursB,  the  pericardium,  the  stomach,  the  liver, 
the  bowels,  the  peritoneum,  &c.  It  is  probably  through  branches  of  the  par 
vagum,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  impressions  from  these  sources  are  conveyed 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  brain.  A  third  source  of  the  impression 
is  some  unappreciable  change  in  the  nervous  centre,  or  the  respiratory  nerves 
entering  it,  such  as  occurs  in  hysteria,  and  sometimes  in  gouty  or  rhenmatie 
individuals,  producing  nervous  and  spasmodic  coughs,  without  any  apparent 
disease  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  cough,  which  has  received 
names  corresponding  widi  its  peculiarities.  Thus,  we  have  the  dty  cau^ 
without,  and  the  moist  cough  with  expectoration ;  the  ahorif  hacking  cou^ 
resulting  from  slight  irritation,  and  the  violent^  spasmodic,  and  convulsive 
coughf  from  high  degrees,  or  peculiar  modifications  of  the  same  cause ;  the 
occasional t  the  incessant^  and  the  paroxysmal  cough,  from  the  mode  of  recur- 
rence ;  the  hoarse,  wheezing,  barking,  and  shrill  coughs,  from  modifications 
in  the  tension  or  capacity  of  the  rima  glottidis,  or  other  portion  of  the  respi- 
ratory tube ;  the  hollow  cough,  from  its  resonance  in  the  enlarged  bronchia» 
or  pulmonary  excavations ;  and,  finally,  the  laryngeal  or  guttural,  the  pec- 
ioral,  the  hepatic,  the  stomachic,  the  verminous,  &c.,  according  to  the  part 
from  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  proceed,  or  the  cause  producing  It 

Expectoration, — Expectoration  is  the  act  of  discharging  the  secretions  or 
fluids  of  the  air-passages.  This  is  usually  effected  by  coughing.  SometimeSi 
however,  when  the  matter  in  the  bronchia  is  very  copious,  it  is  thrown  off  in 
a  full  stream,  by  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  expiration, 
without  any  resistance  whatever  at  the  glottis.  The  process  resembles  vomits 
ing,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  substances  discharged 
have  proceeded  from  the  lungs  or  from  the  stomach.  Ghomel  calls  it  pedo^ 
ral  vomiting.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  blood  is  sometimes  expectorated  in 
violent  attacks  of  h8emopty8i&  A  third  mode  of  expectoration  is  that  in 
which  the  liquid  rises  up  gradually,  and  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  as  far  as  the  glottis  or  fauces,  when  it  is  removed  by  hawking.  The 
matters  expectorated  are  called  sputa.  These  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
special  diseases  in  which  they  are  severally  met  with. 

8.  Symptoms  belonoinq  to  the  Circulatory  Function. — The  heart 
affords  by  its  action,  size,  or  position,  numerous  signs  very  important  in 
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diagnoBis.  These  win  be  considered  when  we  reach  the  diseases  of  that  organ. 
Upon  the  pnlse,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  preliminary  observations,  as 
that  phenomenon  is  constantly  referred  to  throaghont  the  work,  and  should 
be  early  understood. 

The  Pulse. — The  eyidences  of  the  pnlse  in  disease  are  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  important  that  we  can  attain;  but  theyare  not  withoat  their 
Ikllaeies,  and  mach  cantion  is  often  necessary  to  avoid  wrong  inferences.  The 

Else,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  beating  of  the  arteries, 
each  jpnlsation,  the  vessel  is  slightly  expanded,  and  sometimes  laterally 
displaced,  and  then  returns  to  its  original  size  and  position,  after  which  there 
is  an  interval  of  rest  The  influences  concerned  in  its  production  and  pecu- 
liarities, are  those  of  the  heart,  the  arteries  themselves,  and  the  blood.  The 
beart  gives  the  impulse  by  which  the  expanding  wave  of  blood  is  carried 
onward;  and  the  vessel  contracts,  either  by  its  elasticity  alone,  or  by  some 
additional  vital  force.  It  is  obvious  that  the  firequency  of  the  pulsationS| 
and  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  their  succession,  must  depend  upon  the 
keart  The  pulse  at  the  wrist,  when  it  can  be  felt,  always  corresponds  with 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  allowance  being  made  for  the  very  slight  inter- 
Tal  that  must  elapse,  before  the  wave  reaches  so  distant  a  part  To  the 
keart's  action  must  also  be  referred  most  of  the  other  healthy  characters  of 
the  pulse ;  and  for  the  source  of  its  peculiarities  in  disease,  we  must  look 
diiefly  to  the  same  organ.  But  the  state  of  the  arteries  is  not  without  its 
influence.  These  vessels  are  gifted,  like  all  other  living  and  movable  tissues, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vital  contractility  or  tone,  upon  which  their  healthy 
firmness  depends.  Without  this  tone,  they  become  relaxed  and  flaccid,  yield- 
ing readily  to  the  expanding  force  of  the  blood,  and  not  rapidly  recovering 
their  dimensions  when  the  impulse  ceases.  *It  is  evident  that,  in  this  condi- 
tion of  the  vessels,  that  portion  of  the  heart's  impulse  which  is  employed  in 
dilating  the  arteries,  is  not  restored  to  the  blood  duly  by  the  contraction  of 
their  coats,  and  is,  therefore,  partially  lost  before  it  reaches  the  extremities. 
Hence,  the  pulse,  in  such  cases,  is  not  a  proper  measure  of  the  strength  of 
the  cardiac  contraction.  The  latter  may  be  strong,  while  the  former  is  com- 
paratively weak.  Again,  an  excessive  tension  of  the  arterial  coats  may 
occasion  a  resistance  to  the  finger,  which  might  lead  to  improper  inferences 
as  to  the  force  of  the  heart.  Happily,  however,  there  is  a  general  corre- 
spondence between  the  arterial  and  cardiac  pulsations,  which  renders  the  for- 
mer, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the  latter. 
The  quantity  of  the  blood  also  has  undoubtedly  some  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  pulse.  When  it  is  in  excess,  the  pulse  is  likely  to  be  fuller 
than  usual,  when  deficient,  smaller.  The  rule,  however,  is  not  absolute.  The 
pulse  may  be  small,  even  in  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  if  some  obstruction 
to  the  pulmonary  circulation  exist,  causing  congestion  in  the  lungs  and  venous 
system,  and  preventing  a  due  supply  to  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  can  act  upon  the  pulse  in  any 
other  way,  than  as  it  may  affect  the  condition  of  the  heart  or  the  vascular 
eoats.  After  this  view  of  the  causes  of  the  pulse,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
an  account  of  its  qualities.  These  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  f^- 
qnency,  quickness,  mutual  relation  of  the  pulsations,  volume,  tension,  strength, 
ttid  subordinate  movements. 

Frequency  of  the  pulse  has  relation  to  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  given 
time.  This  varies  considerably  within  the  limits  of  health.  It  differs  greatly  • 
with  the  age.  The  following  has  been  generally  considered  abont  the  ave- 
rage frequency  in  health,  at  different  ages:  viz,  from  130  to  140  in  a  minute 
soon  after  birth,  100  to  120  in  the  second  year,  90  in  the  eighth  year,  80  at 
puberty,  65  to  75  in  persons  of  middle  age,  and  55  to  65  in  the  old.    But 
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the  numbers  are  given  very  differently  by  aothors;  and  the  moat  Opposite 
assertions  have  been  made  npon  the  subject.  Thns,  aecordiog  to  M.  BiUard« 
the  pulse  of  new-born  infants  is  often  as  slow  as  that  of  adalts;  and  MIL 
Lenret  and  Mitivie  state,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  the 
pulse  of  the  old  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  joung;  the  mean  for  the 
former  being  73,  and  for  the  latter  65.  Dr.  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia,  found 
the  average  pulse  in  170  men,  of  the  mean  age  of  64*09  years,  to  be  71*88  is 
the  minute ;  and  in  203  women,  of  the  mean  age  of  7057  years,  to  be  78*0i. 
(Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  70.)  Perhaps  the  pulse  of  tfate  old  hu 
hitherto  been  thought  slower  than  it  really  is;  but,  judging  from  my  own  ob- 
servations, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  statement  first  made,  with  soma 
allowance  for  too  low  an  estimate  in  this  respect,  is  not  far  from  the  tinth; 
the  individual  being  supposed  to  be  sitting,  when  his  pulse  is  eonnted.  It  if 
certain,  however,  that  very  many  exceptions  will  be  found ;  for  there  are  few 
points  in  which  men  differ  more,  physiologically,  than  in  the  firequency  of  the 
pulse.  Thus,  young  persons  are  occasionally  met  with  having  a  pnlse  below 
60 ;  while  in  old  men  it  is  sometimes  above  80 ;  and  constitutional  idiosyn- 
crasies  have  occurred,  in  which  it  has  habitually  exceeded  lOO,  or  fallen  short 
of  80  or  40,  without  apparent  disease. 

Sex  influences  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  women  it  is  said  to  be  tea 
beats  in  the  minute  more  frequent  than  in  men.  There  is  certainly  some  dif- 
ference ;  but  this,  I  think,  is  beyond  the  reality.  Temperament  is  not  with- 
out effect.  The  pulse  is  usually  more  frequent  in  the  nervous  and  sanguine^ 
than  in  the  bilious  and  phlegmatic.  It  is  often  more  so  in  thin  than  in  fet 
persons,  and,  it  is  said,  in  those  under,  than  in  those  over  the  middle  size. 

The  frequency  is  usually  greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  after 
a  full  meal  than  before  it,  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  in 
the  sitting  than  the  lying.  Exercise  and  mental  excitement  generally  increase 
it,  and  in  some  persons  greatly.  The  effect  of  posture  referred  to  may  bo 
resolved  into  that  of  muscular  exertion.  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd  has  observed  that^ 
in  some  instances  of  great  debility  of  the  heart,  the  rule  of  increased  fire- 
quency in  the  erect  position  does  not  hold,  and  may  even  be  reversed.  (XoiuL 
Med,  Oaz,,  March,  1851,  p.  397.)  In  the  inverted  posture  of  the  body,  tko 
frequency  is  diminished,  probably  from  pressure  on  the  brain.  Daring  sleeii, 
the  pulse  is  usually  considerably  slower  than  in  the  waking  state.  In  health, 
whatever  exercise  of  function  calls  for  a  consumption  of  blood,  tends,  when 
increased,  to  excite  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  pulse. 

In  all  diseases  of  excitement,  the  tendency  is  to  an  increased  firequency  of 
pulse ;  but  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  equally  true.  In  disMtea 
of  depression  and  debility,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  slower  than  natural ;  bnt 
very  often  it  is  more  frequent.  This  generally  arises  firom  the  coexistence 
of  some  source  of  irritation.  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  debility  is  one 
cause  of  extreme  frequency  of  pulse.  A  certain  supply  of  blood  is  demanded 
by  the  functions,  and  the  heart,  being  too  feeble  to  act  forcibly,  is  driven  to 
excessive  frequency,  of  contraction  in  order  to  compensate  for  its  want  of 
strength.  It  is  obvious  that  an  irritant,  under  these  circumstances,  must  be 
felt  more  in  the  increased  frequency,  than  the  increased  strength  of  the  pulse. 
Even  profuse  hemorrhage  and  exhausting  secretions  are  often  attended  with 
frequency  of  pulse,  especially  upon  the  occasion  of  any  muscular  or  mental  effort. 

Slowness  of  pulse  is  the  general  result  of  depressing  causes,  so  long  as  no 
source  of  excitation  exists  in  the  system.  Even  with  such  a  source,  it  will 
sometimes  occur  when  the  susceptibility  of  the  heart  has  become  exhausted; 
as  towards  the  close  of  a  fatal  affection,  and  when  the  nervons  centres,  which 
are  the  medium  through  which  stimulation  reaches  the  heart,  become  inaen- 
nble  by  disease,  as  in  cerebritis  and  apoplexy. 
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It  fonowB,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  little  satisfactory  inference 
can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  stale  of  the  system,  from  the  mere  freqaency  or  slow* 
Bess  of  the  poise,  unconnected  with  its  other  qualities.  It  may,  howe?er,  be 
admitted  as  generally  true,  that  extreme  frequency  indicates  irritation  com* 
bined  with  debility. 

Quickness  of  pulse  is  different  from  frequency.  The  latter  has  reference 
to  the  succession  of  the  pulsations,  the  former  to  each  one  separately.  A 
frequent  pulse  is  one  in  which  the  number  of  beats  is  greater  than  usual  in  a 
giren  time ;  a  quick  pulse,  one  in  which  each  beat  occupies  less  than  the 
«8ual  time,  though  the  whole  nuQiber  may  not  be  increased.  This  quality  of 
the  pulse  is  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ?entricle  contractSi  and  almost 
always  indicates  irritation  with  little  strength.  The  heart  makes  a  quick, 
short,  ang^  contraction,  differing  much  from  the  somewhat  prolonged  and 
forcible  contraction  of  real  energy  under  excitement  The  former  is  usually 
a  sign  of  nerTous  disorder,  the  latter  often  of  inflammation.  The  jerking 
pulse  is  a  modification  of  that  now  under  consideration.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  quick,  rather  forcible  beat,  followed  by  an  abrupt  cessation,  as  if  the 
direction  of  the  current  had  suddenly  changed.  Dr.  Hope  considers  this  pulse 
as  evincing  deficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  consequent  regurgitation. 
Something  like  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  nervous  affections. 

The  muttial  relation  of  the  pulsations  may  refer  to  their  succession,  their 
comparative  duration,  or  their  streng^.  In  all  these  respects,  the  pulse  is 
often  irregular.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  source  of  the  irregularity 
it  almost  invariably  in  the  heart  Occasionally,  a  pulsation  is  altogether 
omitted.  This  constitutes  intermission  of  the  pulse.  The  intermission  may 
be  regular,  that  is,  may  occur  uniformly  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of 
pulsations;  but  much  more  frequently,  it  is  irregular.  Bot  every  intermis- 
sion of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  intermission  of 
the  heart's  action;  for  this  may  recur  regularly,  yet  at  times  may  be  so 
foeble,  that  the  impulse  does  not  reach  the  extremities.  Hence,  intermissions 
of  the  pulse  are  sometimes  observed,  when  the  pulsations  are  regular  over  the 
heart  But  very  frequently,  along  with  intermissions  of  the  pulse,  there  is 
irregularity  in  other  respects.  Several  beats  may  occur  rapidly  in  succession, 
and  then  be  followed  by  others  at  longer  intervals ;  and  these  alternations  are 
themselves  frequently  altogether  irregular.  A  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
strength  and  duration  of  the  several  pulsations  is  also  not  unfreqnent  One 
may  be  strong  and  another  feeble,  one  quick,  another  prolonged;  and  often 
aeveral  run  on  successively  of  one  character,  to  be  followed  by  one  or  more 
of  the  other.  Sometimes  all  the  irregularities  mentioned,  or  most  of  them, 
occur  in  the  same  pulse,  which  may  then  be  called  hobbling.  Another,  but 
eomparatively  rare  incident,  is  the  interpolation  of  an  additional  pulsation 
between  two  others,  which  occur  at  the  regular  interval. 

The  affections  of  the  pulse  above  described  are  very  common  in  diseases 
of  the  heart,  and,  though  they  often  indicate  nothing  more  than  functional 
or  mere  nervous  disorder  of  that  organ,  yet,  when  constant  or  very  frequent^ 
are  sufficient  to  justify  suspicion  of  something  worse,  and  should  lead  to  a 
dose  examination.  Irregularity  of  pulse  is  sometimes  observed  in  perfectly 
bealthy  individuals,  who  live  to  old  age  without  any  resulting  inconvenience. 
This  is  eauecially  the  case  with  mere  intermission,  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  old.  Habitual  intermissions  of  the  pulse,  in  elderly  people,  sometimes 
disappear  during  acute  disease,  and  return  when  the  disease  is  passed. 

The  volume  of  the  pulse  may  be  greater  than  usual,  in  which  case  it  is 
aaid  to  be  full,  or  it  may  be  less  than  usual,  when  it  is  said  to  be  small  or 
eoniradedL  Fulness  of  the  pulse  may  depend  on  general  plethora,  on  a  pro* 
loi^ged  and  forcible  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  to  a  certain  extent  on  ro* 
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Itfxation  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  on  obstmction  in  the  capillaries,  withont 
diminished  power  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  associated  with  strength,  or  with 
feebleness  of  palsation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  poise  readily  yields  to  the 
finger,  and,  in  its  extreme  of  debility,  is  sometimes  called  a  gtueoiiB  wUm. 
It  is  not  unfreqnent  in  cases  of  watery  or  impo?erished  blood.  A  small  polae 
may  resnlt  from  general  deficiency  of  blood,  from  congestion  in  the  Tenons 
system  or  larger  interior  organs,  from  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  from  great 
tonicity  of  the  arterial  coats,  or  from  certain  constringing  agents,  as  cold  and 
astringents.  When  very  small,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  thread-like.  1% 
may  be  associated,  like  fnlness,  with  firmness  or  weakness.  In  the  former 
case,  the  pnlse  is  said  to  be  carded.  •  It  often  depends  on  the  freqoency  of 
the  heart's  action,  whether  the  pnlse  shall  be  large  or  small.  Snppoeing  the 
amount  of  blood  circulated  to  be  the  same,  the  pnlse  will  generally  be  small 
in  proportion  to  its  rapidity,  and  large  in  proportion  to  its  slowness. 

Tension  is  that  property  of  the  pnlse  by  which  it  resists  compression.  It 
may  be  considered  as  generally  synonymous  with  hardness.  There  it  one 
condition,  however,  in  which  the  pnlse  may  be  hard  without  being  tense.  I 
allude  to  instances  in  which  the  coats  of  the  artery  hare  become  cartilaginous^ 
or  ossified.  This  often  happens  in  the  old,  and  the  practitioner  must  be  on 
his  guard  not  to  draw  false  inferences  from  it  Tme  tension  of  the  poise 
requires  a  union  of  considerable  strength  of  action  in  the  heart  with  tonie 
contraction  of  the  vascular  coats.  When  very  tense,  and  at  the  same  time 
small,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  called  toiry.  Softness  of  the  pulse  ia  synooy* 
mous  with  compressibility.  It  is  usually  indicative  of  general  weakness,  andt 
when  connected  with  smallness,  is  often  a  sign  of  gpreat  prostration. 

The  strength  of  the  pulse  depends  chiefly  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
ventricle  contracts,  but  in  some  measure  also  upon  the  tonicity  of  the  artery 
itself,  and  the  volume  of  the  blood.  Into  the  idea  of  a  strong  pnlse  enter  ik^ 
only  vigour  of  impulse,  but  a  steady  resistance  to  pressure,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  fulness.  We  may  have  a  sharp,  forcible  beat;  bnt,  if  not  nit- 
tained  by  a  certain  amount  of  subsequent  firmness,  we  should  consider  the 
pulse  as  indicating  rather  irritation  than  real  energy.  A  very  contraeted 
pulse,  however  tense,  and  however  sharp  the  impulse,  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  strong  one.  Force  or  momentum  is,  in  the  body  as  well  as  out  of  it^  the 
product  of  velocity  and  mass.  The  more  voluminous  the  pulse,  the  velocity 
being  the  same,  the  greater  is  its  strength.  Here  then  is  a  combination  of 
all  those  conditions  which  indicate  a  general  elevation  of  vital  powers  and 
actions;  force  in  the  heart's  contractions,  a  high  degree  of  genend  tonicity^ 
and  a  large  amount  of  blood.  Hence,  a  strong  pulse  is  rightly  considered 
as  a  sign  of  a  sthenic,  or  vigorous  state  of  system.  Bnt  it  is  not  invariaUy 
so.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may  give  strength  to  the  pnlse,  even 
though  the  general  powers  may  be  failing.  In  some  persons  affected  with 
that  disease,  the  pulse  remains  strong  almost  to  the  very  close  of  life.  It  is 
highly  important,  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  system  from  the  pnlsSy 
to  bear  in  mind  this  effect  of  hypertrophy.  Weakness  is  of  course  the  oppo* 
site  of  strength  of  pnlse.  In  this,  the  impulse  is  feeble,  the  tension  is  alight^ 
and  the  volume  often  small.  Bnt,  in  cases  of  superabundance  of  an  impover* 
ished  blood,  or  very  slow  action  of  the  heart,  or  great  relaxation  of  tiia 
arteries,  or  of  all  these  conditions  combined,  there  may  be  a  fnll,^nd,  at  the 
same  time,  a  feeble  pulse.  It  is  important  not  to  confound  this  character 
with  strength.  The  feeble  pulse  may  be  distinguished  by  the  weakneos  df 
the  impulse,  and  by  readily  yielding  to  slight  pressure.  As  strength  of  pnhe 
generally  indicates  vigour  of  system,  so  weakness  indicates  debility.  Bot» 
as  in  the  former  case,  so  in  this,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  role. 
The  heart  may  from  particular  causes  act  feebly,  while  the  energiea  of  the 
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tTstem  at  large  are  unimpaired.  Thos,  yiolent  palmonarj  congestion,  of  tfn 
actiye  character,  may  so  far  impede  the  passage  of  blood  throagb  the  lungs 
that  it  cannot  reach  the  heart  in  dne  qnantitj,  and  the  pnlse  will  be  neces- 
sarily feeble.  A  mistake,  in  such  a  case,  might  be  fatal.  Inflammation,  eyen 
of  a  vigorous  character,  in  the  nervous  centres  which  more  immediately  influ- 
ence the  heart's  actions,  may  so  far  reduce  them  as  to  give  weakness  to  the 
poise,  and  a  semblance  of  weakness  to  the  system.  Inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  h^art  may  have  the  same  effect  Excessive  and  continued  nau- 
sea may,  for  a  time,  prostrate  the  circulatory  forces ;  as  in  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  or  peritoneum.  These  are  examples  of  depression,  but 
not  of  debility ;  depletion  may  be  demanded  instead  of  stimulation ;  and  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  young  physician  should  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  properly  guarded  upon  this  point 

By  the  subordineUe  movements  of  the  pnlse,  I  mean  modifications  of  the 
regular  impulse,  other  than  mere  differences  in  force  or  duration.  Besides 
the  steady,  onward  motion  of  the  volume  of  blood,  there  are  often  subordinate 
currents  within  the  stream,  which  make  themselves  sensible  by  communica- 
ting a  vibratory  thrill  to  the  coats.  Hence  the  thrilling  pulse  of  aneurism, 
diseased  heart,  and  anemia.  The  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  its  indications^ 
wiU  be  explained  elsewhere.  The  trembling  pulse  is  another  modification. 
It  probably  depends  upon  successive  efforts  of  the  heart,  in  accomplishing 
one  systole,  and  would  indicate  debility  of  the  organ.  The  rebounding  pulse, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  the  result  of  an  excess  of  energy,  inducing  a  second 
and  subordinate  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  by  which  it  may  be  more  com- 
pletely emptied  than  by  the  regular  systole  alone. 

Some  practical  rules  will  close  these  remarks  on  the  pulse.  The  physician 
should  always  bear  in  mind  the  possible  individual  varieties  of  the  pulse,  and 
make  due  allowances.  Thus,  in  some  persons  the  arteries  are  large,  in  others 
mall ;  in  some  thin  and  distensible,  in  others  thick  and  rigid ;  in  some  again 
superficial,  in  others,  deep-seated.  All  these  peculiarities  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence on  the  apparent  character  of  the  pulse.  Occasionally  the  arteries 
deviate  from  the  usual  course.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  the 
radial  artery  near  the  wrist,  where  the  pulse  is  usually  examined.  Instead  of 
retaining  its  ordinary  position  in  front  of  the  wrist,  it  winds,  in  these  cases, 
round  upon  the  back;  and  there  might  sometimes  be  danger  of  supposing  the 
{MtieBt  to  be  pulseless.  A  still  more  probable  source  of  error,  is  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  artery  winds  around  to  the  back  of  the  wrist,  but  sends 
onward  a  very  small  branch,  which  occupies  the  ordinary  position  of  the  main 
vesseL  I  have  known  the  pulse,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  considered 
as  evincing  great  debility. 

Oreat  caution  should  be  observed,  while  examining  the  pulse  of  nervous, 
excitable,  or  timid  persons,  to  do  so  quietly  and  without  any  display  of  hurry 
or  eagerness.  In  individuals  of  this  character,  the  heart  is  often  excited  to 
increased  frequency  of  action  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  it  is  impossible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  draw  any  correct  inferences  from  the  pulse.  It 
is  usually  best  to  wait  until  the  first  agitation  occasioned  by  the  visit  has 
subsided,  before  attempting  to  examine  the  pulse ;  and  the  physician  may 
often  very  advantageously  engage  his  patient  in  conversation,  so  as  to  divert 
the  attention  away  from  disturbing  subjects  of  thought.  The  pulse  cannot 
be  relied  on  immediately  after  bodily  exercise,  or  mental  emotion  of  any  kind. 
Tlie  patient  should  generally  be  in  the  sitting  or  lying  position. 

It  is  best  always,  in  a  new  case,  to  examine  both  wrists;  as  the  artery  of 
one  side  is  sometimes  larger  than  that  of  the  other.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  there  be  no  pressure  upon  the  artery  in  its  course,  as  by  the  clothes  in 
the  axilla,  by  very  tight  sleeves,  by  tumours,  &c.    It  is  usually  advisable  to 
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apply  three  or  foor  fingers  at  once  to  the  artery ;  as  the  larger  the  snrfiice  of 
contact^  the  more  accurate  is  the  impression  receiTed.  The  fingeni  shonld 
alternately  press  upon  the  artery,  and  relax  the  pressure  so  as  to  appreciate 
its  degree  of  resistance.  Where  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  best  to 
count  by  a  watch ;  and  the  physician  will  sa?e  time,  and  secure  g^reater  pre* 
cision,  by  using  an  instrument  with  a  second  hand  that  makes  four  circuits  in 
a  minute.  The  pulse  should  generally  be  felt  more  than  once  at  each  visit 
The  physician  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  its  diTersitied,  and  will  often 
hare  occasion  to  correct,  if  not  reverse,  upon  the  second  ezaminatioo,  the 
conclusions  he  may  have  formed  from  the  first  When  the  pulsations  are 
excessively  rapid,  exceeding,  for  instance,  150  or  160,  so  as  with  difficulty  to 
be  enumerated,  it  may  be  proper,  as  suggested  by  Ghomel,  to  count  ooly  as 
high  as  ten,  and  then  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  instead  of  advancing 
into  the  higher  numbers,  the  longer  names  of  which  occupy  more  time  in 
their  mental  repetition.  Should  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  from  any  cause,  not 
answer  the  desired  purpose,  it  may  be  examined  in  the  arm,  in  tht  neck^  or 
at  the  temples.  By  examining  the  pulse  while  the  arm  is  much  elevated, 
some  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  strength  of  the  heart's  contractions, 
which  mnst  be  very  great  to  overcome  the  effect  of  gravitation,  and  sustain 
a  full  strong  pulse  at  the  wrist 

State  of  the  Capillariea, — The  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  cannot 
always  be  correctly  inferred  from  that  of  the  circulation  generally,  and  some- 
times requires  a  distinct  examination.  By  pressing  the  finger  upon  the  Bkin« 
and  observing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  returns  into  the  whitened 
spot,  we  may  ascertain  the  rate  of  the  current  through  the  capillaries.  The 
colour  also  has  much  value  as  a  symptom.  When  these  vessels  are  slngg^h, 
the  skin  is  apt  to  assume  a  dark-red  or  purplish  hue,  which  is  sometimes  very 
striking,  and,  when  not  dependent  on  the  general  condition  of  the  blood, 
may  be  regarded,  in  connection  with  the  sign  before  mentioned,  as  a  mark 
of  debility.  A  florid  colour,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
blood,  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  active  excitement  in  these  vessels. 
These  signs  are  sometimes  of  considerable  significance  in  cutaneous  affSections. 
It  is  occasionally  important  to  be  able  to  decide,  whether  redness  upon  the 
surface  is  the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  simply  of  capillary  injection. 
The  test  of  pressure  will  generally  determine  this  point.  If  the  redness  re* 
main  unaffected  by  the  pressure,  while  the  circulation  is  going  on  elsewhere, 
it  may  be  referred  to  extravasation. 

Venous  Symptoms, — The  only  sign  connected  with  the  veins,  requiring 
notice  here,  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  venous  pulse.  This  someUmes 
results  from  a  continuation  of  the  heart's  impulse  through  the  capillaries,  and 
may  generally,  in  this  case,  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  high  excitement  of 
the  circulation.  In  other  instances,  it  is  owing  to  a  retrograde  current,  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  indicates  an  inaccurate  dosore 
of  the  tricuspid  valve.    This  venous  pulse  is  felt  especially  in  the  jugular. 

State  of  the  Blood.^^This  should  always  be  exammed  when  blood. is  drawn. 
From  the  characters  which  it  offers  to  the  eye,  or  to  chemical  or  microscopical 
examination,  important  inferences  may  often  be  deduced  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  previous  diagnosis  confirmed  or  corrected.  Occasionally, 
too,  affections  which  had  before  been  lurking  unseen  are  thus  clearly  re?ealed. 
The  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  howe?er,  and  their  indications,  are  detailed 
elsewhere.  The  manner  in  which  the  blood  issues  from  the  opening  is  not 
without  some  value  as  a  sign.  An  unusually  forcible  jet,  and  rapidity  of  How, 
are  evidences  of  energy  in  the  circulatory  movement ;  while  the  contrary  in* 
ference  may  be  drawn  from  an  escape  of  the  blood,  drop  by  drop,  when  the 
opening  into  the  vein  is  free,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  merely 
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temporary  interference  with  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  the  canse  of  the 
phenomenon.  In  the  latter  case,  it  not  anfreqaently  happens  that  the  carrent 
gradually  increases,  and  at  last  flows  as  vigoronsly  as  ander  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  symptoms  presented  by  the  blood  must  be  observed  incident- 
ally ;  for  it  can  seldom  be  proper  to  bleed  for  this  purpose  alone. 

4.  Symptoms  belonging  to  the  Functions  op  Nutrition  and  Secre- 
tion.— In  relation  to  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  former  function,  all 
that  is  necessary  will  be  stated  under  special  diseases.  The  most  prominent 
of  them  are  emaciation,  softness  and  flaccidity  of  the  tissues,  and  atrophy, 
indicating  a  deficiency  of  the  process ;  obesity  and  hypertrophy,  indicating  its 
excess,  and  various  organic  changes  of  tissue,  indicating  its  perversion.  The 
symptoms  afforded  by  the  secretions  are  often  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
should  always  be  most  carefully  investigated.  They  consist  in  an  increase, 
diminution,  or  perversion  of  the  function.  Sometimes  there  is  a  general  defi- 
ciency of  all  the  secretions,  qs  in  certain  cases  of  fever ;  but  a  general  increase 
is  scarcely  possible.  Much  more  frequently,  the  deficiency,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease, is  confined  to  one  or  a  few  organs.  When  the  increase  is  so  great  as  to 
be  exhausting,  the  affection  is  called  colliquative.  Thus,  we  say,  colliqiuUive 
stoeats,  colliquative  diarrhoea,  and  colliquative  diuresis.  In  perversion  of  the 
secretory  functipn,  the  products  are  sometimes  wholly  different  in  character 
from  those  in  health ;  being  not  unfrequently  excessively  irritant  instead  of 
bland,  and  sometimes  yielding  evidence  to  chemical  reagents  of  the  presence 
of  new  constituents.  In  some  instances,  one  secretory  organ  seems  to  perform 
the  office  of  another ;  as  where  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  is  thrown  out  by 
the  kidneys,  when  the  liver  ceases  to  secrete.  The  individual  secretions  which 
most  require  attention  are  those  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin.  The 
symptoms  connected  with  disordered  hepatic  secretion  are  exhibited  chiefly  in 
the  stools,  which  are  deep- yellow,  or  clay-coloured,  or  dark,  according  as  the 
secretion  is  too  copious,  deficient,  or  deranged.  Those  connected  with  the 
kidneys  are  seen  in  the  excess,  the  diminution  or  suppfession,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  urine,  which  presents  a  great  diversity  of  quality  and  composition, 
indicative  of  peculiar  and  very -serious  diseases.  Independently  of  its  variation 
in  quantity,  the  perspiration  sometimes  affords  valuable  signs  by  its  quality, 
as  when,  by  its  sour  smell,  it  indicates  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  circulation,  and 
by  its  offensiveness,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood.  All  these  symptoms, 
however,  are  fully  noticed  in  connection  with  the  diseases  they  represent;  and 
they  are  referred  to  here,  only  that  the  student  may  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  making  a  close  examination  of  them,  in  all  serious  cases. 
'  5.  Symptoms  belonging  to  the  Calorific  Function.  —  Though  the 
human  system  is  capable  of  supporting  great  extremes  of  temperature,  for  a 
short  time,  with  unpunity,  yet  that  of  the  body  itself  is  never  very  greatly 
above  or  below  the  mean  standard  of  health,  until  vitality  has  ceased,  or  has 
been  so  far  reduced  as  to  have  surrendered  the  body,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
action  of  physical  and  chemical  laws.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  body  is 
about  100^  F.  Dr.  Davy  found  the  greatest  deviation  from  this  standard,  in 
the  cases  of  114  individuals  whom  he  examined,  to  be  in  the  downward  di- 
rection 96^^,  and  in  the  upward  102^.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart,  as  determined  by  M.  01.  Bernard,  in  the  dog,  is  somewhat  higher  dur- 
ing digestion  than  abstinence ;  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  man. 
(Arch.  O^n.,  Nov.  1856,  p.626.)  In  disease,  especially  in  fevers,  the  heat 
of  the  body  not  unfrequently  rises  to  106*^,  and  sometimes,  as  found  by  Dr.  Ben- 
net  Dowler  in  yellow  fever,  to  109°,  and  in  a  case  of  tetanus,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  llOf®;  while  in  cholera  it  has  been  reduced  to  66®  in  some  rare 
eases,  and  20°  below  the  average  has  not  been  uncommon.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  in  estimating  the  temperature  in  disease,  that  in  health  it  it 
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higher  in  the  jonng  and  Tigorons  than  in  the  old,  in  the  waking  than  in  the 
Bleeping  staiey  near  the  heart  than  at  the  extremitiea,  within  the  b<^j  than  npoD 
the  surface,  and  that  it  may  be  increased  by  active  mnscnlar  exertion,  and  ex- 
posure to  a  high  temperature.  To  determine  accnrately  the  heat  of  the  body, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  thermometer,  the  bnlb  of  which  should  be  placed 
imder  the  tongue ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  the  hand  is  snflBeient 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  or  cold  felt  by  the  patient,  are  very  different  things.  Generally, 
th^  coincide  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  not  always.  Sometimes  the 
patient  experieuces  chilly  sensations  when  his  surface  feels  hot  to  a  bystander, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  earlier  stages  of  fe?er ;  and  sometimes,  o« 
tilie  other  hand,  he  suffers  greatly  with  a  feeling  of  beat,  when  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  really  cold.  These  deranged  sensations  must  be  ascribed  to 
nenrous  disorder.  It  is  true  that  the  heat,  sometimes  complained  of  by 
patients  in  malignant  diseases  when  the  skin  is  very  cold,  has  been  referred 
to  sanguineous  congestion  of  the  internal  organs;  but  the  sense  of  heat  is 
not  confined  to  the  interior,  in  these  cases.  I  baye  known  complaints  to  be 
made  also  of  heat  of  the  surface,  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is,  I 
hare  no  doubt,  a  perrerted  sensation,  consequent  on  the  derangement  of  tiie 
ner?ous  system,  just  as  light  flashes  sometimes  before  the  diseased  eye  in 
darkness,  and  roaring  sounds  are  beard  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence.  It 
is,  moreoTcr,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  unfavourable  symptom. 

The  change  of  temperature  may  be  general  or  local;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quenUy  happens  that  one  portion  of  the  body  is  affected  in  one  way,  and  an* 
otiier  in  another.  Thus,  the  head  is  often  hot^  while  the  extremities  are 
cold.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  designate,  by  particular  names,  different 
modifications  of  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold.  Thus  we  have  the  ex- 
pressions on  the  one  hand  of  chilliness,  coldness,  and  rigors  or  shivering; 
and  on  the  other  of  warmth,  heat,  burning,  acrid  heat,  pungent  or  biting 
heat  {calor  mordican^),  &c.  The  shivering,  trembling,  and  shaking  which 
often  attend  the  feeling  and  reality  of  cold,  sometimes  occur  as  mere  nervous 
phenomena,  without  reference  to  the  existing  temperature  of  the  body. 

6.  Symptoms  bxlonoinq  to  the  Sensorial  Fvnction& — These  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  They  embrace  all  derangements,  not  only  of  general 
and  special  sensation,  as  these  terms  are  usually  understood,  but  also  of  those 
feelings  which  proceed  from  the  interior  organs  and  tissues,  and  by  which 
they  make  their  wants  and  their  sufferings  known,  such  as  nausea,  hunger, 
thirst,  breathlessness,  &c.  But  these  have  already  been  considered,  or  will 
be  considered  hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  derangements  of  which  they 
are  the  expressions.  Our  attention  will  at  present  be  confined  to  the  symp- 
toms afforded  by  derangements  of  general  sensation,  and  of  the  seven! 
special  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  &e,  Oeneral  sensation  is  deranged  in  two 
ways.  Either  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  defective  or  altogether  wanting,  or, 
secondly,  it  is  disagreeably  altered,  constituting  various  kinds  of  uneasiness, 
which,  for  convenience  sake,  may  all  be  classed  together  under  the  head  of 
pain.     It  is  only  the  latter  that  requires  any  general  remarks. 

Fain. — This  feeling  is  quite  undefinable,  and  can  be  known  only  by  those 
who  have  felt  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  resides  exclusively  in  the 
nervous  structure.  It  has  various  sources.  Irritation  or  excessive  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  function  may  produce  it,  either  with  or  without  Tascular 
disease.  It  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  inflammation,  and  is  ascribed 
by  writers  generally  to  the  pressure  made  upon  the  nerves  in  this  affection. 
But,  as  it  very  often  precedes  the  inflammation,  appearing  to  be  the  first 
obvious  step  in  that  process,  and  as  a  much  greater  amount  of  pressure  upon 
tJhe  healthy  nerves  does  not  produce  it,  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  the  direct 
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rwalt  of  the  irritant  canse  acting  on  the  nerves.  Bat  there  appears  also  to 
be  a  modification  of  the  nerves,  by  which  their  sensibility  is  exalted,  inde* 
pendently  of  any  irritant  agent,  and  in  which  pain  is  prodnced  by  ordinary 
agents  which,  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  nerves,  excite  no  sensation.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  excitement, 
which,  insufficient  of  itself  to  occasion  uneasiness,  may  amonnt  to  pain  when 
▼ery  slightly  increased.  Still,  there  are  cases,  and  those  by  no  means  anfire- 
qnent,  in  which  pain  is  attended  with  no  appreciable  excitement  of  any  kind, 
whether  nervous  or  vascalar;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  occors  in  a  state  of  posi* 
tave  depression  and  debility,  and  even  seems  to  be  favoared  by  that  state. 
Thus,  a  limb  benumbed  by  cold,  ia  which  special  sensation  is  almost  lost,  and 
▼ascnlar  action  is  greatly  diminished,  often  experiences  exquisite  pain ;  palsy 
is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  the  same  symptom ;  and  neuralgia  is  a 
common  result  of  general  debility.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  error  to  consider 
pain  as  always  an  evidence  of  inflammation.  It  is,  indeed,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, most  effectually  relieved  by  means  calculated  most  strongly  to  aggra* 
▼ate  the  latter  affection.  Nor  is  inflammation  always  attended  with  pain. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pain  is  seated  in  nerves,  distinct  from  those 
devoted  to  the  special  sense  of  touch.  Hence  the  sensation  of  pain  in  parts 
benumbed  by  cold ;  and  hence,  too,  the  complete  insensibility  to  painful  im- 
pressions in  some  instances  of  artificial  somnambulism,  in  which  the  sense  of 
touch,  and  the  other  special  senses  are  acutely  alive  to  impressions. 

Pain  differs  exceedingly  in  its  modes  of  recurrence,  degree,  and  character. 
Thus,  it  is  fugitive  or  persistent,  wandering  or  fixed,  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued.  In  its  different  grades,  it  is  slight,  moderate,  severe,  violent, 
intense,  excruciating,  or  agonising.  In  character,  it  is  dull  or  o6<use,  sharp 
or  €u:utef  aching,  smarting,  &c.;  and,  in  its  different  varieties,  has  receivcKl 
peculiar  names  from  certain  real  or  supposed  analogies,  as  lancinating,  cut* 
ting,  stinging,  pungent,  boring,  tearing  or  rending,  gnawing,  Ac.  When 
attended  with  a  beating  sensation,  consequent  npon  the  heart's  action,  it  is 
called  pulsating  or  throbbing;  when  with  a  feeling  of  tightness,  terisive; 
when  with  weight,  heavy;  when  with  heat,  burning.  There  are  also  peca- 
liar  sensations,  which,  in  excess,  become  positively  painful,  though  they  might 
not  be  considered  so  in  their  slighter  degrees.  Such  are  itching,  tickling^ 
prickling,  tingling,  Ac.  To  pain  belongs  also  tenderness,  or  that  property 
by  which  a  part  becomes  positively,  and  sometimes  acutely  painful,  by  motion 
or  pressure.  Tenderness  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  certain  sig^ 
of  inflammation.  But,  though  it  very  commonly  accompanies  that  process,  it 
often  exists  without  it.  Thus,  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  neuralgia,  and  generally 
follows  severe  spasm,  whether  of  the  exterior  muscles,  or  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  fact  is  of  some  practical  importance ;  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  may  spare  many  a  patient  an  unnecessary  and  perhaps  injuri- 
ous loss  of  blood.  Under  pain,  finally,  we  may  rank  those  general  and  indefi- 
nite sensations  which  are  vaguely  designated  by  the  terms  general  uneasi' 
ness,  restlessness  or  inquietude,  anxiety,  and  oppression ;  sensations  which 
indicate  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  often  useful  as  signs. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  pain  is  sometimes  wandering,  and  sometimes 
fixed.  Wandering  or  flying  pains  are  frequently  purely  nervous  or  neuralgic, 
and  fixe^  pains  inflammatory ;  but  the  distinction  is  by  no  means  constant 
This  character,  however,  may  often  be  employed  as  a  diagnostic  symptom. 
Thus,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  pain  in  the  side  is  symptomatic  of  pleu* 
ritis  or  pleurodynia.  If  fixed,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  the  former;  if 
wandering  from  one  point  to  another,  that  it  is  the  latter. 

Pain  is  different  in  the  different  tissues.  In  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes^ it  is  often  severe,  and  sharp  or  acute ;  in  the  mucous  membranes  and 
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parenchyma  of  the  viscera,  dall  or  obtnse,  oppressiye,  heavy,  &c.;  in  the  skin, 
it  is  apt  to  be  burning,  itching,  tingling,  &c. 

It  is  not  always  that  pain  is  felt  in  the  spot  where  the  canse  of  It  exists. 
Thas,  in  irritation  of  stomach,  it  is  often  referred  to  the  forehead  and  eyes; 
in  hepatitis,  to  the  shonlder;  in  inflamed  hip-joint,  to  the  knee;  in  disorder 
of  a  nervous  centre,  or  in  the  coarse  of  the  nerve,  to  the  place  of  distribaUon  ; 
and  in  disease  of  any  passage,  to  its  onter  extremity,  as  in  the  case  of  stone 
in  the  bladder,  in  which  the  pain  is  often  felt  at  the  end  of  the  penis. 

In  judging  of  the  degree  of  pain  in  any  particular  case,  we  must  not  alwaji 
be  determined  by  the  statements  of  the  patient.  Yery  different  meanings  are 
often  attached  to  the  same  words  by  different  individuals;  and  some  have  the 
habit  of  using  terms  of  exaggeration  for  all  their  feelings.  In  such  cases,  we 
must  be  guided  more  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  than  by  what  is  said.  If  a  person  tell  us,  with  perfectly  composed 
features,  and  a  calm  equable  tone  of  voice,  that  he  is  suffering  excruciating 
pain,  we  shall  be  justified  in  estimating  its  severity  greatly  below  the  reid 
value  of  the  term. 

Patients  also  have  very  different  degrees  of  sensibility,  and  feel  with  differ- 
ent  degrees  of  acuteness.  Some  persons  arc  little  sensitive  to  painful  Impres- 
sions of  any  kind,  others  suffer  really  and  greatly  from  slight  causes.  Exter* 
nal  cancer,  which,  in  most  individuals,  is  a  source  of  extreme  suffering,  ap- 
pears in  some  scarcely  to  produce  pain. 

Special  Sensation. — The  several  senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
touch,  are  liable,  like  all  other  functions  of  the  body,  to  be  morbidly  exalted, 
depressed,  or  perverted.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  deranged,  not  only  by  direct 
morbific  impressions,  but  also  by  irritating  impressions  proceeding  from  dis- 
tant orgaps,  and  reflected  upon  them  from  their  respective  nervous  centres. 
Hence  the  muscae  volitantes,  and  the  tinnitus  aurium,  which  so  frequently 
accompany  derangement  of  stomach. 

7.  Symptoms  belonoino  to  the  Intellectual  and  Emotional  Puwo- 
TiONS. — These  are  very  numerous,  embracing  all  the  phenomena  of  derang^ 
intellect,  defective,  augmented,  or  perverted  mamory,  emotional  excitement 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  depression  of  spirits,  depraved  dispositions  and 
tastes,  and  every  variety  of  facial  expression.  Those  forms  of  diminished, 
suspended,  or  disordered  cerebral  action,  denominated  heaviness,  drowsiness, 
somnolence,  stupor,  lethargy,  coma,  vertigo,  giddiness,  dizziness,  faintness, 
wakefulness,  disturbed  dreams,  somnambulism,  &c.,  may  all  be  included  in  the 
same  category.  All  the  general  remarks  that  are  necessary  may  be  arranged 
under  the  two  heads  of  delirium  and  facial  expression.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  state  that  some  diseases  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  produce 
cheerfulness,  confidence,  or  resignation  of  spirit,  as  phthisis;  while  otheri 
evince  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  mental  dejection  and  despondency,  espe- 
cially the  gastric  and  hepatic  affections. 

Delirium. — This  is  an  acute  and  temporary  disorder  of  the  intellectual  or 
perceptive  faculties.  When  chronic,  it  becomes  insanity.  It  occurs  much 
more  readily  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  under  apparently  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  individuals  who  become  delirious  with  the  slightest 
fever;  while  there  are  others  who  scarcely  ever  evince  signs  of  mental  aber- 
ration, in  the  severest  forms  of  febrile  disease.  The  affection  is  more  frequent 
in  the  young  than  the  old,  and  in  nervous  persons  than  in  those  of  a  different 
temperament  It  arises  from  different  causes,  producing  the  opposite  con- 
ditions of  irritation  or  depression  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  especially 
from  causes  acting  on  the  hemispheres.  Those  affecting  the  base  of  the  brain 
are  more  apt  to  evince  themselves  by  derangements  of  general  sensation,  or 
the  motive  power.    Meningeal  affections  are  usnally  marked  by  delirlnm  of 
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the  more  actiTe  character,  because  the  iDfJoence  they  extend  into  the  cortical 
substance  is  sufiBcient  to  cause  irritation,  without  abolishing  function ;  while 
original  disease  of  the  brain  itself  is  apt  to  produce  the  latter  eflfect,  evinced, 
according  to  its  degree,  by  impaired  intellect,  lethargy,  coma,  &c.  Very 
frequently,  the  impressions  which  ascend  to  the  brain  from  diseased  organs  in 
yarioQs  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  uterus, 
are  sufficient  to  occasion  delirium ;  and  this  is  a  more  frequent  effect  of  such 
causes  than  the  abolition  of  function,  because  their  effects  are  generally  those 
of  mere  irritation,  and  stop  short  of  organic  disease.  A  want  of  due  energy 
or  action  in  the  brain  may  be  the  occasion  of  delirium,  as  well  as  its  excess. 
This  is  usually  the  result  either  of  the  withdrawal  of  some  wonted  stimulus, 
as  in  delirium  tremens ;  of  the  languor  which  follows  excessive  excitement,  as 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  active  delirium ;  or  of  the  direct  action  of  a  sedative 
agent,  as  the  poison  of  typhus  fever,  or  the  depraved  blood  of  that  disease 
and  of  the  last  stages  of  pectoral  affections.  Organic  cerebral  disease  may  pro* 
duce  one  or  the  other  condition  of  function,  according  to  its  degree  and  extent. 
If  moderate,  or  in  the  early  stage,  it  may  exaggerate  the  function,  especially 
of  those  parts  not  directly  involved  in  the  disease;  if  extensive,  or  in  the 
advanced  stage,  it  tends  rather  to  impair  power  and  function  together. 

Delirium  may,  therefore,  be  active  or  passive.  The  active  differs  greatly 
in  degree,  being  sometimes  very  mildf  sometimes  violent  or  furious^  and  of 
all  intervening  grades.  The  milder  grades  are  usually  evinced  by  some  men- 
tal aberration,  with  little  disposition  to  action ;  the  higher  grades  by  super- 
added violence  of  gesture,  voice,  and  language.  In  the  passive  delirium,  the 
brain  acts  wrongly,  because  it  cannot  elevate  itself  to  the  point  for  the  due 
perception  of  impressions,  or  the  formation  of  judgments.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  low  muUering  delirium  of  typhus.  It  often  happens,  in  passive  delirium, 
that  an  increase  of  the  proper  stimulus  restores  temporary  correctness  of 
thought.  Thus,  though  the  patient  may  be  muttering  sentences  without  ap* 
parent  meaning ;  yet,  if  roused,  and  spoken  to  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice, 
he  will  often  answer  coherently  and  correctly. 

Sometimes  in  delirium  there  is  a  complete  derangement  of  mind.  The 
patient  recognizes  neither  the  persons  nor  the  things  around  him.  He  is 
yery  apt  to  imagine  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and  to  insist  upon  returning 
home.  This  is  often  a  bad  sign.  In  other  instances,  the  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions are  correct,  but  the  judgment  is  perverted.  In  others,  again,  only 
the  perceptions  are  wrong,  while  the  mind  acts  rightly  upon  the  perception 
which  it  forms.  Thus,  the  patient  sees  objects  and  hears  sounds  which  do 
not  exist,  and  acts  as  if  those  sights  and  sounds  were  real.  When  the  fallacy 
of  the  perceptions  or  sensations  is  recognized  by  the  patient  himself,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  be  delirious. 

Facial  Expression. — This  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied.  It  is  occasionally  almost  our  sole  dependence  in  diagnosis.  Through 
it  we  sometimes  recognize  the  existence  of  pain,  mental  anxiety  or  depres- 
sion, insanity,  and  even,  in  a  general  way,  pectoral  or  abdominal  disease, 
when  other  signs  are  either  wanting,  obscure,  or  not  available.  In  the  cases 
of  children,  of  the  insane,  and  of  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  deceive 
us,  it  is  a  peculiarly  valuable  resource.  Many  diseases  are  attended  with  a 
characteristic  aspect  of  countenance,  which  will  often  be  recognized  by  the 
experienced,  so  far  at  least  as  to  suggest  the  disease  to  his  mind.  By  a 
glance,  we  can  often  ascertain  whether  our  patient  has  changed  for  the  better 
or  worse  in  our  absence.  But  it  is  only  by  experience,  and  close  observation, 
that  this  power  is  attained.  The  modifications  and  combinations  of  feature 
which  constitute  expression  are  too  numerous,  intricate,  delicate,  and  evan- 
escent, to  admit  of  analysis,  at  least  of  profitable  description. 
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There  are,  howerer,  certain  chaDges  in  the  face  of  a  more  tangSble  charae- 
ter,  connected  rather  with  the  organic  functions  than  the  action  of  mittd, 
which  can  be  more  accurately  appreciated.  The  colonr,  shape,  temperatiire^ 
and  varioQB  mo?ements  independent  of  expression,  often  yield  important  in* 
dications.  Thns,  a  bright-red  coloar  signifies  one  thing,  a  dark-red,  porple, 
or  yiolet  colonr  another.  In  the  former  case,  the  blood  is  doly  arterialissd, 
and  probably  sent  np  yigoronsly  into  the  head ;  in  the  latter,  ft  is  nndnly 
carbonaceous,  and  probably  detained  in  the  head  by  some  obstmction  to  iti 
retnm.  Paleness  also  has  its  significations,  as  of  aniemia,  debility,  nati8e% 
Ac;  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  paleness  haying  diffidrent  meanings,  as 
that  of  scrofala  or  phthisis,  and  that  of  cancer.  Yellowness  of  face  is  well 
known  to  point  to  disease  of  the  liver.  The  colonr  of  the  lips  is  peculiarly 
ezpressiye,  in  its  different  tints  of  crimson,  pnrple,  and  paleness.  The  fea- 
tares  may  be  fnll,  swollen,  tnrgid ;  or  they  may  be  shrunk,  contracted,  fallen; 
in  the  former  case  indicating  oedema,  or  congestion,  active  or  passive ;  in  the 
latter,  exhaustion,  prostration,  general  collapse,  &c.  The  Hippocraiie  face^ 
so  named  because  described  by  Hippocrates,  is  often  referred  to  by  writeit 
as  marking  the  near  approach  of  death.  It  is  characterized  by  a  general 
contraction  of  the  features.  The  nose  is  pinched,  the  temples  hollow,  die 
eyes  sunken,  the  ears  cold  and  shrunk,  the  skin  of  the  forehead  tense,  the  Hps 
parted  and  relaxed,  and  the  colonr  of  the  face  pale  or  livid.  Coldness  of  the 
ears  and  tip  of  the  nose  occasionally  indicates  the  approach  or  presence  of  a 
chill,  when  other  symptoms  are  wanting  or  ambiguous;  and,  in  inftuitlle 
cases,  coolness  of  the  cheeks,  nose,  and  ears  sometimes  enables  us  to  decide 
upon  the  existence  of  a  degree  of  prostration  requiring  support,  when  we 
might  be  embarrassed  without  that  sign.  Certain  positions  or  movementi 
of  the  features  are  sometimes  also  highly  expressive.  Thus,  alternate  con* 
traction  and  expansion  of  the  alsB  nasi  frequently  indicate  dyspnoea;  irregular 
motions  of  the  eyes,  with  contracted  or  expanded  pupil,  disease  of  the  brain ; 
and  a  falling  of  the  under  jaw,  the  last  agony. 

8.  Symptoms  belonging  to  the  Motor  Functions. — These  arise  fh>m  a 
deficiency  or  entire  want  of  muscular  contraction,  as  in  debility,  palsy,  or 
local  disease  of  the  muscles ;  from  an  excess  of  contraction,  as  in  cramps,  con* 
vulsions,  and  snbsnltus  tendinnm ;  or  from  irregular  or  perverted  contraction, 
in  which  the  muscles  act  under  the  will,  but  not  to  the  end  proposed,  as  in 
chorea.  Under  this  head  are  included  all  the  voluntary  motions ;  the  gestures, 
the  manner  of  walking,  running,  &c.;  the  positions,  as  standing,  sitting,  and 
lying;  and  all  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  voice  and  speech,  as  sup- 
pression of  voice,  hoarseness,  shrillness,  dumbness,  stammering,  ho.  But 
these  symptoms,  and  many  others  belonging  to  the  different  functions  not 
here  noticed,  will  be  most  advantageously  studied  in  connection  with  the 
several  diseases  in  which  they  are  found. 


SECTION  II. 

COURSE,  DURATION,  AND  TERMINATION  OF  DISEASE. 

6t  the  course  of  disease  is  meant  the  succession  of  its  symptoms,  in  rela- 
tion both  to  order  and  rapidity.  T^hen,  from  the  commencement  to  the  ter- 
mination, the  symptoms  show  no  disposition  to  abate,  or  when  they  regularly 
increase  in  violence  np  to  the  point  at  which  recovery  begins,  or  Uie  patient 
sinks,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  coniinued.  Neither  of  these  events,  however, 
often  happens,  unless  in  diseases  of  very  brief  dnration.  More  commonly, 
the  symptoms,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  continuance,  abate  considerably,  with- 
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out,  howeTer,  entirely  disappearing,  and,  having  remained  for  a  time  in.  thir 
state  of  relaxation,  resame  their  original  violence,  again  to  abate  as  before; 
and  this  alternation  of  excitement  and  relaxation  continaes  to  the  end.  The 
disease,  under  these  circamstancep,  is  said  to  be  remiUent,  the  period  of  abate- 
ment is  called  the  remission,  and  that  of  excitement  the  exacerbation,  Fre- 
qnently,  all  the  symptoms  yield  entirely  for  a  time,  so  as  to  leave  regolar  in^* 
tervals  in  which  the  patient  is  apparently  f^e  firom  disease.  The  complaint 
is  then  said  to  be  inlermiUent,  and  the  interval  is  called  the  tntormts^ion; 
while  the  stage  of  excitement  is  designated  as  the  paroxysm. 

The  pe  iod  at  which  the  remission  occurs  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  condition,  and,  in  that  case,  is  peculiar  in  each  disease;  as  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  in  smallpox,  and  on  the  second  and  third  day  in  yellow 
fever.  It  may  also  depend  on  causes  unconnected  with  any  particular  dis* 
ease,  and  existing  either  in  the  constitution  of  the  frame,  or  in  the  influences 
to  which  it  is  subjected  from'  without;  and,  under  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  the  remission  occurs,  in  most  diseases,  at  similar  intervals,  usually 
once  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  law  of  onr  physical  as  well  as  moral  nature, 
that  excitement,  even  under  the  constant  influence  of  stimnlating  agencies, 
cannot  be  long  sustained  at  a  particular  point  of  elevation.  We  see  this 
every  day  in  health.  The  various  agents,  such  asfood,^rink,  heat,  light,  Ac., 
which  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  system  in  its  proper  condition,  may  be 
present  in  an  eqnal  degree  throughout  a  given  period ;  yet  the  excitement 
produced  by  them  flags  after  a  time,  and  sleep,  with  a  general  reduction  of 
the  vital  actions,  occurs.  So,  under  some  morbid  excitant  influence,  the  action 
flags  for  a  time,  though  the  influence  may  continue.  During  this  state  of 
comparative  rest  or  diminished  excitement,  the  system  acquires  additional 
excitability,  which  renders  it  again  susceptible  to  the  stimulant  influence; 
and  the  temporary  reduction  is,  therefore,  followed  by  a  renewed  elevation  of 
the  diseased  process.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  this  change  of  remis« 
aion  and  exacerbation  usually  takes  place  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  that  habit  of  the  system,  acquired  by 
the  daily  alternation  of  sleeping  and  waking.  The  gradually  accumulated 
excitability  of  the  former  condition  being  regularly  diminished  in  the  latter, 
a  flux  and  reflux  is  established,  which,  in  cases  of  disease,  though  it  may 
occasionally  vary  in  the  precise  point  of  accession  or  decline,  is  still,  as  a 
general  rule,  experienced  within  the  habitual  limits. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  explained  the  dispo* 
sition  observable  in  intermittent  diseases  to  a  daily  return  of  the  paroxysm. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  gives  rise  to  the  first  paroxysm  at  that  period  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  at  which,  in  the  advance  or  recession  of  the  excitability, 
the  system  is  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  its  action.  The  same  con* 
dition  is  experienced  about  the  same  time  on  the  following  day,  and  the  same 
result  necessarily  takes  place,  if  the  cause  continue  to  operate.  That  the 
paroxysm  should  often  occur  every  other  day,  and  sometimes  every  third  day, 
as  in  the  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  must  be  referred  to  some  unknown  modi* 
lication  in  the  character  of  the  canse,  or  in  the  properties  of  the  system, 
which  prevents  the  equilibrium  of  health  from  being  disturbed  on  the  first 
favourable  occasion,  and  enables  the  vital  resistance  to  triumph  over  the 
morbid  influence,  till,  weakened  by  continued  assault,  it  is  compelled  at  last 
to  give  way. 

Disease  sometimes  runs  its  course  speedily,  and  sometimes  is  of  long  dura* 
tion.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  be  acute,  in  the  latter,  chronic.  Thesef 
terms,  however,  are  not  definite.  There  are  no  characteristic  signs  which 
serve  in  every  case  to  distinguish  an  acute  from  a  chronic  complaint ;  and 
the  terms  are  not  unfreqnently  employed  to  express  different  stages  of  thw 
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same  affection ;  the  disease  being  called  acute  in  its  earlier  coarse,  when  the 
symptoms  are  most  severe,  and  chronic,  when  its  duration  has  become  pro- 
tracted, and  its  violence  considerably  abated. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  diseases,  which  is  of  considerable  prac- 
tical importance.  Some  appear  to  have  no  definite  course,  duration,  or  end ; 
being  more  or  less  variable  in  the  succession  of  their  symptoms,  lasting  a  less 
or  greater  length  of  time,  and  terminating  favourably  or  otherwise,  according 
to  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  in  his  relation  to  sur- 
rounding objects.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  the  constitu- 
tion, habits,  or  exposure  of  the  patient,  are  disposed  to  pursue  a  certain 
course,  and  in  a  given  time  to  end  in  recovery,  unless  fatal  disorganization 
arrests  their  progress,  or  derangements  of  structure  of  a  less  violent  charac- 
ter, resulting  from  the  disturbance  into  which  the  system  has  been  thrown, 
impede  their  march  towards  health.  A  third  set  of  diseases  are  those  which 
exhibit  no  tendency  to  a  favourable  issue,  and  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  and 
sometimes  in  defiance  of  all  treatment,  go  on  gradually  increasing  in  inten- 
sity till  they  ultimately  destroy  the  patient.  Examples  of  the  first  class 
are  presented  in  rheumatic  inflammation  and  neuralgia,  of  the  second  in 
smallpox  and  other  exanthemata,  and  of  the  third  in  cancer.  It  is  obvious 
that  our  treatment  must  be  very  much  influenced  by  these  differences  in  the 
tendencies  of  disease ;  being  directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  morbid  action, 
in  cases  which  admit  of  a  direct  core,  and  to  the  prevention,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  dangerous  consequences  in  those  which  run  a  fixed  course;  while,  in 
those  of  an  incurable  nature,  we  roust  be  content  with  endeavours  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  and  protract  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  disposition  of  many, 
perhaps  we  might  say  of  most  diseases,  to  terminate  favourably  after  having 
run  a  certain  course,  provided  fatal  organic  injury  can,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
prevented.  With  this  conviction  ever  present  to  his  mind,  he  will  be  less 
disposed  to  waste  his  own  efforts,  and  the  vigour  of  the  patient,  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  effect  an  immediate  cure ;  and,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  disease 
may  possibly  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  will  often  prefer  such  moderate 
measures  as  will  insure  ultimate  recovery,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to 
the  chance  of  more  speedy  success  from  violent  remedies,  with  the  risk  of 
serious  mischief. 

Cfisis. — The  name  of  crisis  is  usually  applied  to  the  turning  point  of  dis- 
ease ;  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  give  way,  if  its  end  is  to  be  favourable, 
or  to  become  decidedly  worse,  if  unfavourable.  This  period  is  often  attended 
with  certain  phenomena  which  mark  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  change, 
and  are,  therefore,  denominated  critical  symptoms.  The  most  common  of 
these  are  augmented  secretions,  hemorrhages,  cutaneous  eruptions,  glandular 
swellings,  and  abscesses.  The  secretions  are  usually  from  the  skin,  bowels, 
and  kidneys,  constituting  criiical  sweats,  critical  diarrhoea^  and  critical  diu* 
rests.  At  one  time  great  importance  was  attached  to  these  discharges.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  carried  the  peculiar  peccant  matter  out  of  the  system, 
thus  proving  positively  curative ;  and  any  interference  with  them  was  strongly 
deprecated.  To  some  extent,  this  idea  has  recently  been  revived ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  gout,  in  which  the  paroxysm  sometimes  seems  to  pass  off 
with  a  free  secretion  of  urine,  loaded  with  uric  acid  or  the  urates ;  and  the 
discharges  alluded  to  are  still  regarded  as  often  useful,  by  removing  irritation 
or  congestion,  or  when  of  an  inflammatory  character,  by  acting  revulsively  on 
the  disease.  In  most  affections,  however,  there  are  no  symptoms  which  can 
strictly  be  denominated  critical ;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  general,  as  coming  under  one  of  the  three  following  heads.  They  are 
•ither,  first,  regular  results  of  the  pre-existing  morbid  conditions,  explicaiile 
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upon  ordinary  pathological  principles,  as  when  the  excited  vessels  of  the  skin 
in  fever  unload  themselves  by  perspiration ;  or,  secondly,  transfers  of  disease 
from  one  organ  to  another,  under  various  accidental  influences,  as  when  rheu- 
matism ends  in  diarrhoea ;  or,  thirdly^  new  diseases  supervening  upon  .those 
already  existing,  and  superseding  or  increasing  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
when  an  attack  of  bleeding  piles,  occasioned  by  straining  at  stool,  relieves 
an  existing  attack  of  splenitis  or  hepatitis. 

Hippocrates  believed  that  disease,  in  general,  was  more  disposed  to  change 
at  certain  periods  than  at  others;  and  he  designated  the  7th,  14th,  20th, 
27th,  34th,  and  40th  days,  as  constituting  the  periods  alluded  to,  which  he 
named  criiical  days.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  intervals  between  the 
days  mentioned  are  very  nearly  a  week;  and  Hippocrates  considered  the 
crisis  as  falling  on  the  last  day  of  each  septenary  period.  He  carried  the 
doctrine  further,  and  supposed  that  there  were  certain  intermediate  days,  in 
which,  though  the  tendency  to  change  was  not  so  strong  as  in  those  men- 
tioned, it  yet  existed  in  a  certain  degree ;  while  there  were  others  in  which 
the  disposition  was  still  less,  and  others  again  in  which  a  crisis  never  oc* 
carred.  These  notions  of  the  father  of  medicine  certainly  do  not  apply, 
with  any  great  accuracy,  to  diseases  as  they  now  exist;  yet  there  appears  to 
be  some  vague  relation  between  disease  and  weekly  periods  of  time ;  for  many 
complaints  show  a  disposition  to  eud  in  about  seven  days,  more  or  less;  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  constant  observation,  that  miasmatic  fevers,  when  they  re- 
tarn  after  being  checked,  are  apt  to  tlo  so  in  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  or 
some  other  septenary  period,  most  frequently  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
Becond  week.     This  tendency  is,  at  present,  quite  inexplicable. 

Termination, — A  particular  disease  may  terminate  in  convalescence,  in 
some  other  disease,  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  same  disease,  or  in  death. 
Convalescence  is  sometimes  sudden.  There  is  an  immediate  transition  from 
disease  to  health.  This  is  most  apt  to  happen  in  nervous  affections.  But 
mach  more  frequently  the  change  is  gradual.  Among  the  Grst  symptoms  of 
convalescence  from  acute  disease  are  generally  a  commencement  of  the  clean- 
ing of  the  tongue,  and  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  skin, 
if  before  dry,  is  apt  to  become  moist,  the  other  secretions  are  gradually  re- 
stored to  their  normal  condition,  and  all  the  functions  are  in  the  end  re-esta- 
blished. Emaciation,  however,  is  usually  more  striking  in  convalescence 
than  in  the  previous  illness.  This  may  possibly  be  in  part  merely  apparent, 
and  the  result  of  the  principle  of  association,  which  expects  healthy  looks  in 
retarning  health ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  nutritive  process  does  not  at  first 
keep  pace  with  the  vigour  of  absorption,  and  that  the  body  for  a  time  really 
loses  more  than  it  gains.  Convalescence  often  goes  on  happily;  but  often 
also,  it  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  interrupted  by  drawbacks, 
consequent  upon  the  irregular  action  of  the  debilitated  or  perverted  functions. 
Copious  night  sweats  are  frequent ;  the  appetite  is  sometimes  feeble,  and  re- 
quires stimulation ;  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated ;  the  pulse  often 
remains  frequent ;  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  various  nervous  symptoms, 
guch  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  extraordinary  dejection  of  spirits,  or 
fianciful  and  hypochondriacal  notions.  These,  however,  gradually  disappear, 
spontaneously,  or  under  appropriate  treatment;  all  the  functions  become 
active ;  and  the  oscillation  not  unfrequently  extends  even  beyond  the  original 
standard  of  health.  The  appetite  becomes  voracious,  nutrition  abnormally 
active,  and  the  body  swells  considerably  beyond  its  previous  dimensions.  The 
various  sensibilities  have  been  as  it  were  regenerated,  everything  is  for  a  time 
enjoyed  with  the  zest  of  youth,  and  life  has  acquired  new  charms.  Some- 
times the  increased  fleshiness  continues  a  confirmed  habit  of  the  body ;  but 
more  frequently  it  subsides  to  the  original  level,  and  the  individual  becomes 
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Ms  former  self  again,  with  the  exception,  it  maj  be,  of  the  loss  of  some  pre^ 
TiOQS  morbid  tendency,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  new  one.  The  hair  is  rtrj 
apt  to  fall  after  scTere  illness,  and  sometimes  does  not  return,  especially  in 
advanced  life;  bat  generally  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  new  and  equally .liixii- 
riant  crop.  It  is  thought  that  shaving  the  head  has  the  effect  of  Ikvooriag 
the  latter  result 

Sometimes  convalescence  is  interrupted  by  a  return  of  the  disease,  which 
is  then  said  to  have  relapsed,  and  the  new  attack  is  called  a  relapse.  Some 
diseases  seldom  if  ever  relapse.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which 
depend  on  a  specific  poison,  run  a  certain  course,  and  are  usually  taken  bat 
once,  as  smallpox,  measles,  &c.  These  not  unfrequently  leaye  unpleasant 
sequelae  behind  them;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  run  over  their  course 
again.  Others  are  very  prone  to  relapse,  as  the  miasmatic  fevers,  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  phlegmasise  generally.  In  relapses,  the  patient  suffers  under 
the  disadvantage  of  the  debility  and  unrepaired  mischief  of  the  first  attack, 
and,  therefore,  not  unArequently  sinks ;  though  the  real  force  of  the  returning 
is  usually  less  than  that  of  the  original  disease. 

Convalescence  is  sometimes  imperfect,  and  the  health  is  not  completely  re- 
established for  months  or  years,  if  ever.  Sometimes  a  tendency  to  a  new 
disease  is  awakened.  Thus,  phthisis  and  scrofula  frequently  follow  attacks 
of  the  exanthematous  fevers.  Sometimes  an  organ  which  has  suffered  in 
the  disease  cannot  recover  itself;  sometimes,  again,  the  vigour  of  the  vital 
functions  is  permanently  impaired,  and  dropsy,  anemia,  or  other  cachectic 
condition  is  established.  * 

Not  unfrequently,  an  acute  disease  becomes  chronic.  The  symptoms  sab- 
side  without  disappearing.  The  result  here  is  not  a  new  disease  called  into 
action  or  generated  by  the  old,  but  is  a  continuance  of  the  latter,  with  its 
essential  characters,  though  much  modified  in  degree,  and  sometimes  in  the 
phenomena. 

The  termination  in  death  may  take  place  either  by  a  general  exhaustion  of 
the  powers  of  the  system,  so  that  the  flame  of  life  lessens  and  lessens,  until 
it  goes  out;  or  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  functions, 
the  integrity  of  which  is  necessary  to  life.  The  latter  mode  of  death  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  frequent.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  vital  power* 
give  way  so  gradually  and  equably  throughout  the  system,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  any  one  part  or  function  suffers  prominently,  and  becomes  the  im- 
mediate avenue  by  which  life  escapes.  In  almost  all  cases,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  death  approaches  through  one  of  three  vital  organs; 
namely,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  or  the  heart.  When  respiration  ceases,  the  blood 
can  no  longer  circulate  through  the  lungs.  It  is  arrested  in  the  capillariee 
of  that  organ,  and  death  necessarily  follows,  unless  the  respiration  is  restored. 
The  heart  ceases  to  act,  and  all  other  organs  cease  to  act,  because  the  neces- 
sary support  of  their  functions  is  denied  to  them  by  the  stoppage  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs.  Death,  under  such  circumstances,  take^Iace  by  asphyxia,  or, 
as  it  may  be  more  appropriately  denominated,  apnoea.  The  brain  presides, 
as  the  centre  of  the  nervous  actions,  and  the  great  link  which  binds  the  func- 
tions together,  over  all  the  vital  processes ;  and  none  can  go  on  without  its 
continued  influence.  If  the  brain  become  powerless,  respiration  must  cease, 
the  circulation  must  cease,  and  life  of  course  along  with  them.  DeaUi  may 
now  be  said  to  occur  by  coma.  But  both  the  lungs  and  the  brain  may  be  per- 
fectly sound,  and  death  may  come  through  the  heart;  the  morbid  cause  acting 
directly  on  that  organ.    In  this  case,  death  is  said  to  take  place  by  syncope. 

For  a  longer  or  shorter  period  before  death,  certain  symptoms  usually  ap- 
pear, which  mark  its  inevitable  approach.  The  patient,  under  these  clrcnm*' 
stances,  is  said  to  be  dying.     Sensation  and  consciousness  are  extremely  im- 
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ptrtect  or  quite  lost;  the  featares  are  collapsed  and  wlthoot  expression;  the 
under  jaw  is  often  fallen;  speech  and  deglntition  are  difflcnlt  or  impossible; 
there  is  often  rattling  in  the  throat,  from  inability  to  expectorate ;  respira- 
tion is  irregular,  at  first  sometimes  harried,  bat  gradually  becoming  less  and 
less  frequent,  with  intervals  gradually  lengthening  until  it  ceases ;  the  pulse 
is  usually  small  and  feeble,  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  quite  absent  at  the 
Wrist  long  before  death;  the  extremities  are  cool,  the  skin  often  clammy, 
and  the  colour  of  the  surface  pale  or  somewhat  livid ;  and  not  unfrequentlj^a 
cadaverous  odour  may  be  perceived  while  the  patient  still  lives.  Sometimes 
death  approaches  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  patient  passes  quietly 
away  as  if  falling  into  a  breathless  sleep ;  sometimes  nature  rouses  herself 
for  a  last  struggle,  and  life  ends  in  convulsions.  This  dying  state  is  called 
the  agony,  though  very  improperly ;  for  in  most  cases  it  is  without  a  strug* 
gle,  and  very  generally  without  pain  or  conscioasness.  Its  duration  is  various, 
aometimes  not  so  much  as  an  hour,  sometimes  several  hours ;  and  instances 
oocur  in  which  the  phenomena  continue  for  days  before  death. 


SECTION  III. 

DIA0N0SI& 

This  term  is  employed  in  two  senses,  with  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  In 
the  one  sense,  it  signifies  the  act  of  determining  the  character  of  diseases,  and, 
in  relation  to  any  particular  case,  of  ascertaining  what  disease  it  is  with  which 
the  patient  may  be  affected ;  in  the  other,  it  distingaishes  diseases  one  froni 
toother  by  comparing  them,  and,  in  relation  to  particular  cases,  ascertains 
what  the  disease  is  by  determining  what  it  is  not.  It  is  used  here  in  both 
aenses.  A  disease  is  sometimes  so  well  characterized,  that  it  is  immediately 
known  as  soon  as  its  symptoms  are  seen.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  quite 
sopererogatory  to  bring  under  examination  a  number  of  other  diseases,  in 
«rder  to  show  that,  though  their  symptoms  may  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  of  the  case  before  us,  they  are  not  actually  the  disease  in  qnestion. 
Bat,  in  many  instances,  the  signs  of  very  different  diseases  are  so  much  alike, 
that  without  caution  they  might  be  readily  confounded.  In  snch  instances, 
it  is  advisable  to  compare  the  symptoms  carefully  with  those  of  all  the  diseases 
about  which  there  might  be  doubt,  and,  determining  which  must  be  excluded, 
to  narrow  down  the  circle  at  last  to  the  true  one. 

It  is  always  proper  to  look  beyond  the  symptoms  to  the  disease.  We  ought 
never  to  be  content  with  putting  certain  morbid  phenomena  together,  and 
calling  them  a  disease ;  bat  should  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  their  source. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  oar  search  will  be  vain,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
remain  content  with  the  mere  symptoms;  but,  should  we  never  proceed  fur* 
ther,  the  science  of  pathology  would  soon  cease  to  make  progress. 

Having  determined  the  character  of  a  disease,  we  should  next  direct  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  modifying  circnmstances;  such  as  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence which  may  have  been  exerted  by  the  cause,  the  qualifying  effects  of 
various  subordinate  agencies,  the  secondary  affections  which  may  have  sprung 
up,  and  all  incidental  complications. 

In  making  out  the  nature  of  a  disease,  when  doubtful,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  call  to  our  aid  every  kind  of  information  which  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  We  must  carefully  examine  all  the  symptoms,  must  inquire  into 
the  canse,  and  must  take  into  view  all  controlling  influences,  as  age,  sex,  tem- 

Eirament,  constitutional  peculiarities  whether  original  or  acquired,  habits. of 
is,  pnrsnits  of  pleasure  or  business,  climate,  residence,  &c.    Accidental  cir« 
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cnmstances  will  sometimes  aid  ns  considerably,  when  the  patient  is  nnable  or 
nnwilllDg  to  answer  oar  questions.  Thus,  the  remains  of  food  in  or  about  the 
month,  the  colour  imparted  by  substances  which  may  have  been  chewed  or 
swallowed  to  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips,  the  colour  of  the  hands,  stains  upon 
the  face  and  clothing,  as  of  white  lead,  &c.,  are  circumstances  which  may  lead 
to  valuable  inferences  as  to  what  the  patient  may  have  taken,  his  trade,  or  the 
accidents  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed.  In  cases,  however,  which  are 
not  doubtful,  a  too  curious  prying  into  all  these  circumstances  should  be 
avoided,  as  often  vexatious  and  sometimes  injurious  to  the  patient,  and  at 
best  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

Now  there  are  certain  symptoms  belonging  to  each  complaint,  by  which  it 
may  be  more  certainly  distinguished  than  by  others,  and  which,  when  found 
together,  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease.  These  are  called  dictgnodio 
symptoms.  Those  belonging  to  the  several  diseases  should  be  fixed  in  the 
memory,  so  that  when  we  go  to  the  examination  of  any  case,  we  may  be  pre* 
pared  to  recognize  one  of  these  characteristic  groups,  if  presented,  and  thus 
come  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

Again,  there  are  diseases  that  offer  some  one  peculiar  symptom,  found  in 
them,  and  under  similar  circumstances  in  no  others,  which  fixes  at  once,  when 
observed,  the  character  of  the  affection.  Symptoms  of  this  kind  are  named 
pathognomonic.  Thus,  an  eruption  of  red  spots  like  flea  bites,  preceded  by  a 
fever  of  three  or  four  days,  which  subsides  on  their  appearance,  is  a  pathogno- 
monic symptom  of  smallpox.  But  such  symptoms  are  unfortunately  very  rare. 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  they  are  even  rarer  than,  at  first  thonghti* 
they  might  be  imagined  to  be;  for  there  is  almost  always  something  more 
than  the  bare  symptom  itself,  necessary  to  give  it  the  characteristic  certainty. 
Thus,  in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  the  red  spots  would  have  no  force,  unless 
accompanied  with  the  circumstances  mentioned. 

Certain  rules  ought  to  be  observed  in  conducting  a  diagnostic  examination. 
The  physician  should  guard  against  a  too  purely  scientific  or  professional  feel- 
ing. Ue  should  not  regard  his  patient  as  a  mere  subject  for  medical  analysis; 
but  should  consult  his  feelings,  prejudices,  and  mental  peculiarities;  and 
should  endeavour,  while  attaining  his  own  conclusions,  to  do  so  with  as  little 
that  is  disagreeable,  and  as  much  that  is  agreeable  to  the  person  chiefly  in- 
terested as  possible.  Attention  to  this  rule  is  not  only  useful  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  physician,  by  producing  kindly  impressions,  but  greatly  pro- 
motes his  immediate  object,  by  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  patient^ 
and  the  favourable  effects  of  confidence  in  his  medical  adviser. 

In  his  examinations,  the  physician  should  put  as  few  leading  questions  as 
possible.  The  patient  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  he  feels  what  his  attendant 
may  suggest  as  possible  or  probable,  and  may,  therefore,  by  his  answers,  inno- 
cently occasion  or  confirm  an  error.  He  should,  at  first  at  least,  be  induced  to 
give  an  account  of  his  own  symptoms;  the  physician  only  interfering  to  secure 
a  proper  order  to  his  remarks. 

It  occasionally  becomes  necessary,  in  persons  disposed,  from  false  modesty 
or  a  worse  cause,  to  conceal  their  symptoms,  to  set  on  foot  a  system  of  cross- 
examination  ;  but  this  should  be  done  in  a  manner  least  likely  to  excite  nn- 
kindness ;  and  when,  especially  in  the  cases  of  young  females,  information  can 
be  obtained  from  the  mother  or  attendants,  it  is  much  better  to  procure  it 
thus,  at  second  hand,  than  to  extort  it  by  a  sort  of  violence  from  the  subject 

In  examining  young  children,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  exciting 
them.  Perfectly  correct  inferences  can  seldom  be  drawn  from  the  examina- 
tion of  a  crying  and  struggling  infant.  Mothers  and  nurses  are  often  greatly 
in  fault  in  this  respect.  To  secure  temporary  obedience,  they  often  alanp  the 
child  by  threats  of  what  the  physician  will  do,  and  thus  render  his  medical 
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atteDdant  an  object  of  terror.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doaht,  that  the 
most  fatal  consequences  have  ensaed  from  this  error  on  the  part  of  weak  or 
wicked  care-takers  of  the  jonng;  and  every  physician  should  inculcate  upon 
the  parents/in  whose  families  he  may  attend,  the  importance  of  teaching  their 
children  rather  to  love  than  to  fear  him. 

In  pursuing  his  investigations,  the  physician  should  observe  some  order.  • 
He  will  thus  save  time,  and  gain  clearer  notions  than  by  a  helter  skelter  ex- 
amination, which,  in  its  devious  course,  must  often  return  upon  itself.  In 
general,  when  the  organ  or  function  affected  is  obvious,  this  should  first  en- 
gage attention.  Afterwards,  or  originally  in  cases  of  any  degree  of  obscurity, 
it  is  probably  the  best  course,  first  to  take  a  survey  of  the  exterior,  and  then 
to  interrogate  the  several  functions  successively,  beginning  with  the  digestive, 
and  following  with  the  others  in  their  natural  order,  as  observed  in  the  fore- 
going general  history  of  symptoms,  namely,  the  absorbent,  the  respiratory, 
the  circulatory,  the  nutritive,  the  secretory,  the  sensorial,  the  intellectual  and 
emotional,  the  motor,  and  the  reproductive.  One  accustomed  to  examinations 
of  this  kind  can  run  through  the  whole  routine  very  rapidly;  and  often  a 
glance  at  the  function  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  sound  or  otherwise. 

In  order  to  complete  the  subject  of  diagnosis,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
account  should  be  given  of  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  implements  to 
be  employed.  The  exploratory  processes  which  require  distinct  notice  may 
be  included  under  the  heads  of  inspection,  palpation  or  the  touch,  pressure, 
succussion,  percussion^  measurement,  and  auscultation, 

1.  Inspection, — Very  many  symptoms  are  observed  by  simple  inspection. 
This  is  obviously  the  case  with  most  of  those  which  are  quite  external.  Such 
are  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  patient,  the  general  form  of  his  body, 
and  the  relation  of  its  parts,  the  degree  of  fulness  or  emaciation  general  and 
local,  the  colour  and  other  appearances  of  the  skin,  the  condition  of  the 
several  features,  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  all  the  other  physical  charac- 
teristics, so  far  as  they  are  visible.  We  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  penetrate 
by  our  vision  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  Thus,  we  can  examine  the  mouth 
and  fauces  directly  by  the  eye.  In  the  inspection  of  the  fauces,  the  mouth 
should  be  opened  as  widely  as  possible,  and  the  tongue,  without  being  in  the 
least  protruded,  should  be  depressed  by  the  handle  of  a  silver  tablespoon,  an 
ivory  folder,  or  wooden  spatula,  or  even  the  finger,  if  no  more  convenient 
instrument  should  be  at  hand.  Many  persons  have  the  faculty  of  so  opening 
the  mouth  as  to  exhibit  the  fauces  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  In 
others,  the  object  can  be  accomplished  by  directing  them  to  open  the  mouth, 
and  then  quickly  make  a  short,  and  as  it  were  spasmodic  inspiration.  In 
cases  of  infants,  who  cannot  or  will  not  protrude  the  tongue,  the  mouth  can 
often  be  sufficiently  examined  by  allowing  them  to  cry.  Instruments,  called 
speculums,  have  been  invented  for  the  inspection  of  internal  parts,  which  the 
eye  cannot  reach.  By  this  means  the  state  of  the  uterus  can  often  be  very 
advantageously  ascertained  ;  and  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  throat  have  to  a 
certain  extent  been  examined  in  the  same  way. 

2.  Touch. — Palpation, — In  this  process,  the  flat  of  the  hand,  or  of  one  or 
more  of  the  fingers,  is  laid  gently,  and  without  pressure,  on  the  portion  of 
surface  to  be  examined.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the 
hand  should  be  as  near  the  ordinary  healthy  medium  as  possible.  In  this 
way,  we  can  judge  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  of  certain  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  skin,  as  its  dryness  or  moisture,  its  harshness,  roughness,  soft- 
ness, smoothness,  &c.,  and  of  certain  internal  movements,  which  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  superficies  of  the  body.  One  of  these  movements  is  a  certain 
fremitus,  thrill,  or  vibration,  produced  in  certain  morbid  states  by  coughing, 
respiration,  &c.    Another  is  pulsation,  whether  natural  or  morbid.     A  third 
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is  flactnatioD,  which  is  felt  by  the  hand  applied  in  the  manner  aboTe  directed* 
when  percussion  is  made  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  collection  of  liquid.  A  fourth  is  the  movement  of  tamoars,  which  is 
sometimes  made  sensible  to  the  hand  by  a  change  of  position  in  the  body,  or 
by  pressure  with  the  other  hand.  In  performing  the  process,  the  haod  shottld 
be  applied  accurately  to  the  surface.  Sometimes  it  will  be  proper  that  the 
skin  should  be  protected  by  a  thin  covering  of  soft  linen  or  maslin. 

Another  mode  of  gaining  information  by  the  touch  is  by  introdacing  the 
index  finger  into  the  fauces  or  posterior  nares,  the  vagina,  or  the  reetom.  The 
nail  of  the  finger  should  always  be  cut  short,  in  order  to  avoid  woanding  or 
irritating  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  in  examinations  per  anum  and  Taginam* 
its  surface  should  be  well  covered  with  lard  or  olive  oil. 

3.  Pressure. — ^This  may  be  made  by  the  bulbous  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  by 
the  whole  palm  of  the  hand.  It  detects  tenderness  and  deficient  sensibility, 
hardness  and  softness,  firmness  and  flaccidity,  elasticity,  and  fluctuation.  It 
occasions  crepitation  when  the  cellular  tissue .  is  filled  with  air,  and  pitting 
when  it  is  edematous.  It  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  air  in  the 
bowels  by  giving  rise  to  a  gurgling  sound.  By  means  of  it,  too,  we  discover 
the  force  of  the  pulse,  the  rapidity  of  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  and  whether 
a  red  spot  upon  the  skin  is  the  result  of  extravasated  blood,  or  of  inflamma- 
tion. Generally,  the  pressure  is  made  equably,  with  a  force  proportionate  to 
the  depth  to  be  explored.  Occasionally,  however,  advantage  may  accme  from 
a  quick,  short,  pretty  strong  pressure  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  in  detect- 
ing deep-seated  tumours,  especially  in  the  abdomen. 

4.  Succussion. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  quick,  shaking  motion,  commnnl- 
cated  to  the  trunk  of  the  patient  It  may  be  effected  by  placing  the  hands  apon 
the  shoulders,  and  moving  the  body  quickly  backward  and  forward,  or  by  pat- 
ting one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  and  moving  it  in  the  same  manner 
laterally.  When  water  and  air  exist  together  in  a  cavity,  a  sort  of  splashing 
sound  is  thus  produced,  which  reveals  that  particular  morbid  condition. 

6.  Percussion, — This  process  consists  in  striking  upon  the  surface  with 
the  view  either  of  eliciting  sound,  by  the  nature  of  which  a  judgment  may 
be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  beneath,  or  of  producing  fluctaating  or 
vibratory  movements  in  liquids,  by  which  their  presence  may  be  detected. 

When  percussion  is  made  over  a  considerable  cavity  filled  with  air,  a  hollow, 
drum-like,  or  tympanitic  sound  is  produced.  An  example  of  this  sound  ii 
often  afforded  by  the  stomach  and  bowels,  even  in  a  perfectly  healthy  stata 
When  the  parts  beneath  are  of  a  loose  texture,  consisting  of  small  cells  con- 
taining air,  the  sound  is  less  loud  and  hollow,  but  is  still  clear.  Such  is  the 
sound  elicited  by  percussing  the  chest,  over  the  healthy  lungs.  When  the 
subjacent  substance  is  solid  or  liquid,  the  sound  is  dull  or  flat;  and  the  degree 
of  dulness  or  flatness  is  proportionate  to  the  density  and  want  of  elasticity. 
An  elastic  body,  like  cartilf^e,  is  much  more  resonant  than  a  soft,  inelaslio 
body,  like  muscle  or  fat.  When  liquids  are  contained  in  the  same  general 
cavity  with  gases,  a  peculiar  tone  is  often  given  to  the  drum-like  sound.  The 
nature  of  the  surface  percussed  has  some  influence  upon  the  sound  elicited 
from  air  beneath.  Thus,  percussion  on  a  tense  elastic  surface  produces  • 
greater  resonance  than  upon  a  slack  inelastic  one ;  because  it  is  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  surface  that  sonorous  movements  are  produced  in  whatever  may 
be  nnderneath  it  But  tension  beyond  a  certain  degree  has  the  effect  of  ren* 
dering  the  sound  duller,  probably  by  interfering  with  these  vibrations. 

Percussion,  as  above  stated,  may  also  be  made  in  reference  to  the  sense  of 
tonch.  By  exciting  fluctuation,  by  means  of  one  hand,  in  this  manner,  in  • 
collection  of  liquid,  the  movement  may  often  be  readily  perceived  by  the  flal 
of  the  other  hand  laid  npon^the  surface.    This  is  strilungly  exemplified  in 
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abdominal  dropsj,  in  which  the  liquid  is  readily  detected  bj  placing  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand  upon  one  side,  and  striking  qaicklj  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  opposite  side.  Percussion  over  a  hydatid  tnmoar  pro- 
duces in  it  a  vibratory  movement,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  and  characteristie 
thrill  to  the  hand  upon  the  surface,  as  observed  by  M.  Piorry. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  this  process,  we  may  discover  the  abnormal  existence 
of  solids  or  liquids  in  the  interior  where  air  should  be,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  existence  of  air  where  there  should  be  none.  We  can  also  frequently 
detect  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  morbid  change.  But  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that,  in  order  to  draw  any  just  inferences,  we  must  first  have  familiar- 
ized ourselves  with  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  parts  liable  to  examination  in 
a  state  of  health,  and  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sounds  by  which 
peculiar  changes  are  indicated.  Hence,  every  student  should  early  begin  to 
educate  his  ear  in  reference  to  this  process,  by  frequent  practice  both  upon 
the  healthy  and  diseased  subject  To  Avenbrugger,  who  published  his  oh- 
servations  in  1761,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  application  of  this  process  to 
the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest ;  but,  since  bis  time,  it  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  At  present,  it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  means 
of  diagnosis,  not  only  in  thoracic,  but  also  in  abdominal  diseases. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  percussion  may  be  performed;  to  wit,.im« 
mediately  ¥nth  the  fingers  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  by  the  interven* 
tion  of  some  elastic  solid.  Practised  in  the  former  mode,  it  is  said  to  be 
immediate,  in  the  latter  mediate.  The  former  plan  was  employed  by  Aven- 
bmgger,  the  latter  was  invented  by  M.  Piorry,  who  gave  the  name  of  plex* 
imeter  (from  nXijSt^,  percussion,  and  /lerpov,  measure)  to  the  intervening  body. 

In  immediate  percussion,  the  ends  of  the  four  fingers,  with  the  nails  pared, 
should  be  brought  together  at  the  same  level,  and  supported  by  the  thumb ; 
and  the  impulse  shouki  be  given  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  Another 
mode,  sometimes  very  convenient,  is  to  place  one  finger  upon  or  near  the 
surface,  and  to  cause  the  next  finger  previously  placed  on  the  top  of  the  firsts 
to  slip  off  from  it  with  some  force  upon  the  skin.  This  is  filliping.  Or, 
when  only  a  slight  impression  is  desired,  the  surface  may  be  tapped  lightly 
by  the  flat  of  one  or  more  fingers  near  their  tip.  To  preveut  the  clicking 
sound  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  finger  with  the  skin,  which  interferes 
somewhat  with  the  sound  to  be  elicited  from  beneath,  it  is  advised  to  cover 
the  surface  with  a  piece  of  soft  and  thin,  close-fitting  muslin  or  linen.  But 
this  mode  of  percussion  is  often  painful  to  the  patient;  and  the  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  surface  percussed  causes  differences  in  the  sounds  produced, 
which  it  is  difficult  always  justly  to  discriminate.  Mediate  percussion  is, 
therefore,  generally  preferable. 

The  instrument  employed  in  mediate  percussion  may  be  a  flat,  oval,  or  cir* 
colar  piece  of  ivory,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  a  large  silver 
coin,  or  a  flat  piece  of  firm  caoutchouc,  which  is  preferable  to  the  others  as  it 
makes  less  sound  of  its  own  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  pleximeter  is  the  left  index 
or  middle  finger  of  the  operator,  with  its  flat  surface  fitted  accurately  to  the 
part  to  be  examined.  Percussion  is  made  with  one,  two,  or  three  fingers, 
the  ends  being  placed  together,  and  brought  down  perpendicularly  upon  the 
pleximeter.  The  nails  should  be  short,  so  as  to  prevent  the  clicking  sound 
produced  by  them.  The  blow  should  be  quick,  and  made  exclusively  by  the 
movement  of  the  wrist,  and  never  by  that  of  the  elbow,  which  would  give  too 
much  force  to  the  impulse.  Some  substitute  for  the  fingers  a  very  light  ham- 
mer, the  head  of  which  may  be  made  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  with  its  percuss- 
isg  surface  protected  by  asoftishi  somewhat  elastic  substance,  as  felt  or  caout- 
chouc, so  as  to  lessen  the  force,  and  prevent  interfering  sounds.    Sometimes 
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the  hammer  is  necessary  to  elicit  sonnds  which  caDOot  well  be  brought  oat  by 
the  fingers,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  cracked-metal  sound.  Caation,  however, 
is  requisite,  in  the  use  of  such  an  instroment,  to  avoid  too  heavy  a  blow. 
The  force  of  the  stroke  mast  vary  with  the  objects  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  parts  percussed.  When  it  is  desired  to  elicit  the  sound  of 
a  deep-lying  part,  the  force  must  be  greater  than  when  one  more  superficial 
is  to  be  examined.  Yery  different  sounds  are  produced  by  varying  the  degree 
of  force,  when  bodies  of  unequal  density  lie  at  different  depths. 

M.  Poirson,  of  Paris,  recommends  that  percussion  should  be  performed  by 
means  of  a  common  sewing  thimble,  placed  on  the  middle  or  fore-finger,  so  as 
to  include  a  small  portion  of  air  between  the  end  of  the  finger  and  that  of  the 
thimble.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  elicited  is  said  to  be  thus  greatly  in- 
creased.  (Lond.  Med,  &az.,  Jan.  1850,  p.  163.) 

The  surface  to  be  percussed  should  be  naked,  or  slightly  covered.  The 
position  of  the  body  must  be  influenced  by  circumstances;  and  it  is  vety 
often  desirable  to  change  the  posture,  while  percussion  is  continued  upon  the 
same  spot.  In  this  way  the  motion  of  liquids,  or  of  air  in  the  body,  may 
often  be  detected. 

A  new  mode  of  percussion  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Martin  Solon,  consist* 
log  in  the  application  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  part  to  be  percussed, 
and  striking  upon  the  back  of  it  with  the  closed  fist  of  the  other  hand.  Pain 
is  thus  produced  in  a  diseased  organ  which  is  not  sensible  to  mere  pressure; 
and  occasionally,  through  the  contre  coup,  an  organ  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  to  that  upon  which  the  blow  is  given,  affords  evidence  of  disease  by 
pain,  which  is  not  elicited  by  direct  percussion.  Thus,  painful  sensations  in 
the  liver  sometimes  follow  a  blow  over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which  an  equal 
force  applied  directly  to  the  hepatic  region  fails  to  produce. 

By  a  judicious  combination  of  touch,  pressure,  and  percussion,  many  !m* 
portant  problems  in  diagnosis  may  be  very  satisfactorily  solved,  especially  in 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  ' 

Measurement — By  this  process  we  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  more  accurately  than  can  be  done  by  the  eye.  It  enables 
us  to  determine  whether  the  whole,  or  any  particular  portion  is  enlarged  or 
diminie^hed,  or  whether  the  due  symmetry  may  have  been  lost  by  partial  change 
of  dimensions.  In  the  healthy  and  normal  state  of  the  frame,  the  two  sides 
very  nearly  correspond,  the  right  being  perhaps,  as  a  gefferal  rule,  somewhat 
larger,  in  consequence  of  its  more  frequent  exercise.  By  discovering  any 
considerable  departure  from  this  symmetry,  we  may  often  detect  the  existence 
of  disease;  though  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  natural  deformities  in 
this  respect  are  not  uncommon,  without  in  any  degree  interfering  with  the 
health.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  application  of  this  process  is  to  the  detec- 
tion of  any  increase  or  diminution  of  bulk  in  a  given  time. 

A  convenient  instrument  for  measurement  is  a  tape  of  linen,  or  other  on- 
extensible  material,  about  two  yards  in  length,  and  graduated  in  inches %nd 
quarters,  which  may  be  kept  wound  up  in  a  circular  box.  Another  instru- 
ment, by  which  the  diameter  of  a  part  may  be  measured,  is  a  large  pair  of  com- 
passes, called  callipers,  with  blunt  points,  and  a  graduated  scale,  serving  to 
measure  the  angle,  and  consequently  the  distance  between  the  points. 

In  applying  this  process,  caution  should  be  used  not  to  make  unequal 
pressure ;  and,  when  the  measurement  is  to  be  comparative,  to  take  care  ihtX 
It  should  be  made  at  exactly  the  same,  or  at  corresponding  points,  in  the 
same  position  of  the  body,  and  in  the  same  state  of  the  function,  if  that  be 
one  of  sensible  motion.  Thus,  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  cheat, 
we  should  make  the  examination  at  the  san&e  period  of  inspiration  or  expi- 
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ration.    Id  measaring  the  lengths  of  the  lower  limbs,  reference  should  always 
be  had  to  the  obliqaity  of  the  pelvis. 

Auscultation, — This  term,  in  its  technical  sense,  signifies  the  act  of  listen* 
ing  to  the  sounds  developed  in.  the  interior  of  the  lx)d7,  and  made  sensible 
opon  the  surface.  It  was  the  justly  celebrated  Laennec  who  first  applied 
the  process  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  His  discovery  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  medical  science.  It  was  like  a  new  sense  given  to  our 
art,  and  has  probably  served  more  than  any  other  single  discovery,  in  the 
present  century,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  medical  knowledge,  and  to  give 
precision  to  what  was  before  vaguely  known. 

Auscultation  is  performed  either  directly  by  the  ear  applied  to  the  surface, 
or  indirectly  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  stethoscope.  Performed  in 
the  former  mode,  it  is  said  to  be  immediate,  in  the  latter,  mediate.  Laennec 
preferred  the  use  of  the  stethoscope;  but  his  arguments  in  its  favour  have 
not  been  considered  conclusive ;  and  immediate  auscultation  is  now  generally 
preferred,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  ear  is  the  most  conve* 
nient  instrument.  It  is  always  at  hand,  and,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  applied,  and  the  quickness  with  which  it  can  pass  from  point  to  pointy 
saves  much  time.  The  head  receives,  by  this  plan,  a  support  against  the  body 
of  the  patient;  and  the  attention  is  not  distracted  by  the  necessity  of  holding 
H  in  an  awkward  and  sometimes  painful  position.  The  sounds  are  not  con- 
fbaed  by  the  noise  which  the  instrument  makes  with  every  movement  upon 
the  ear;  and  the  operator  is  spared  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  properly  fixed 
at  both  extremities.  When  the  surface  is  uncleanly,  it  can  be  covered  with  a 
clean  towel,  or,  if  necessary,  by  a  piece  of  soft  and  thin  oil-cloth.  There  are, 
however,  circumstances  in  which  the  stethoscope  is  preferable.  In  the  cases 
of  females,  it  must  often  be  so  upon  a  point  of  delicacy.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  estimate  sounds  in  a  very  narrow  space,  as  over  the  valves  of  the  heart,  for 
example,  the  instrument  is  almost  essential  It  is  also  applicable  to  cases  in 
which  the  place  to  be  examined  cannot  be  readily  reached  by  the  ear ;  as  in 
the  hollow  which,  in  emaciated  patients,  often  exists  beneath  the  clavicle. 

The  stethoscope  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  soft,  light  wood,  or  of  gntta  percha, 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  with  the  bore  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but,  towards  the  base,  enlarging  into  a  funnel-shaped  expansion,  so  as  to 
admit  sound  ft'om  a  larger  surface.  The  diameter  of  the  opening  at  the  lower 
extremity  should  be  an  inch,  or  a  little  more.  The  upper  end  is  fitted  with 
an  car-piece,  which  may  be  either  flat  or  slightly  convex,  and  is  sometimes 
filmished  with  a  nipple-shaped  projection  for  insertion  into  the  ear.  When 
the  instrament  is  employed  to  detect  sounds  within  very  narrow  limits,  its 
larger  extremity  should  be  fitted  with  a  conical  piece  of  wood,  having  a  bore 
through  it  corresponding  with  that  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  instrument, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  equable  tube.  The  sound  is  then  conveyed  dis- 
tincyy  to  the  ear  only  from  the  portion  of  surface  corresponding  with  the 
narrowed  opening  of  the  instrument 

A  flexible  tube  has  been  introduced  into  use,  as  a  substitute  for  the  wooden 
steUioscope,  by  Dr.  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia,  who  found  it  especially  adapted 
to  the  investigation  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  It  is  made  like  the  flexible 
ear- trumpet,  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a 
piece  of  ivory  to  adapt  it  to  the  ear,  and  at  the  other  with  an  expanded  termi- 
nation for  application  to  the  chest  The  advantage  of  this  instrument  in  car- 
diac disease  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  common  stethoscope,  convey  to  the 
ear  the  impulse  along  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart. 

Stethoscopes  with  two  elastic  tubes,  so  that  both  ears  may  be  employed, 
have  also  been  invented,  one  of  which,  called  the  self-a($ustuig  stethoscope, 
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designed  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Oammann,  of  New  York,  is  described  in  the  N.  T. 
Medical  Times  (iv.  140).  The  chief  adTantages  claimed  for  this  instmmett 
are  that  it  adjusts  itself  accurately  to  the  ears,  ezcloding  external  aoondi^ 
and  that  it  greatly  intensifies  the  sounds  of  the  chest,  so  that  those  not  audi* 
ble  with  the  ordinary  stethoscope,  become  sensible,  and  others  obscurely  heard, 
are  more  distinct  and  certain. 

In  applying  the  stethoscope,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  accurately  ad* 
apted  to  the  part  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and  that,  though  held  firmly,  it  is  sot 
pressed  forcibly,  so  as  to  occasion  discomfort 

Whether  immediate  or  mediate  auscultation  be  employed,  the  surface,  as  a 
general  rule,  should  either  be  naked,  or  covered  only  with  a  slight  and  eloiely 
fitting  material,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  rustle  with  movement.  Sometimes 
the  sounds  are  so  decided  that  they  can  be  heard  through  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  clothing ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  above  caution  may  not  be  abaolotaly 
necessary.  But  there  is  always  danger  of  confusing  the  sounds  of  the  interior 
with  those  made  by  the  friction  of  two  layers  of  clothing  upon  the  sarfiice. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  employing  this  process,  that  there  is  often  great 
danger  of  taking  cold  from  the  exposure  of  a  naked,  or  but  slightly  covered 
surface  to  the  cold  air.  The  exterior  air,  therefore,  should  bi  duly  warm, 
and  the  exposure  should  continue  no  longer  than  necessary.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  patients,  with  disease  of  the  chest,  often  suffer  greatly  from  a  neglect  of 
this  caution.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  muscles  give  rise,  during  th^ 
contraction,  to  a  sound  which  is  audible  in  auscultation.  When,  therefore,  the 
examination  is  made  in  reference  to  an  internal  part,  the  muscle  which  may 
be  beneath  the  ear  should  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  When  stooping,  as 
often  happens,  affects  the  hearing,  and  confuses  the  perceptions  of  the  opera- 
tor, he  should  perform  the  process  either  sitting,  or  kneeling  by  the  bedside. 
He  should  also  avoid  constrained  positions,  which  must  tend  to  distract  his  at- 
tention. If  he  should  happen  to  hear  better  with  one  ear  than  with  the  other, 
he  should  employ  the  most  delicate  preferably.  The  sounds  observed  in  aus- 
cultation, as  well  as  their  indications,  will  be  subjects  of  detail  under  the  par- 
ticular diseases  in  the  diagnosis  of  which  they  are  available. 

Auscultation  and  percussion  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  united,  as 
originally  hinted  by  Laennec,  and  conclusively  shown  by  Drs.  Cammann  and 
A.  Clark,  of  New  York.  (See  N.  F.  Journ.  of  Med,  ai^fi  Surg,,  July,  1840.) 
By  means  of  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  surface,  the  ear  will  sometimes  dis- 
tinguish sounds  produced  by  percussion,  which  are  quite  inappreciable  with- 
out such  aid.  The  precise  limits  of  different  organs,  the  existence  and  posi- 
tion of  organic  changes,  and  the  continuity  or  separation  of  contiguous  solid 
bodies,  may  thus  be  more  certainly  detected  than  by  percussion  alone. 

Chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  may  sometimes  be  employed  by 
the  practitioner  with  advantage  in  diagnosis.  Chemical  tests  are  indispensa- 
ble in  the  detection  of  certain  important  morbid  states  of  the  urine,  an^they 
have  been  successfully  applied  also  to  the  detection  of  bile,  and  to  Uie  appre- 
ciation of  the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  microscope  is  useful,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  in  detecting  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood  and  the  aeere- 
tions,  and  in  distinguishing  one  morbid  product  from  another. 


SECTION  IV. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Thts  is  the  decision  of  the  jndgpnent  as  to  the  future  course  of  any  disease, 
including  its  changes  and  termination,  and  the  periods  at  which  they  are 
likely  to  occur.    We  are  guided,  in  niaking  such  i^  decisioii,  by  oar  know* 
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ledge  of  the  coarse  which  the  same  dieease  has  ordinarilj  parsned,  together 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  may  modify  the  case  under  considera- 
tion.  In  most  instances,  only  probable  opinions  can  be  formed  of  precise 
results,  though  it  very  often  happens  that  the  main  result  may  be  predicted, 
with  great  confidence,  in  general  terms.  Thas,  certain  diseases  almost  al- 
ways end  in  recovery,  others  with  a  more  than  equal  universality  have  a  fatal 
termination.  But  we  cannot  determine,  with  precision,  the  period  of  these 
changes.  Some  complaints  run  a  specific  course,  having  certain  stages,  and 
ending,  as  a  general  rule,  about  the  same  time.  In  relation  to  these,  we  may 
ordinarily  make  our  predictions  with  some  confidence.  Others,  again,  with- 
out anything  specific  in  their  nature,  are  apt  to  terminate  within  certain  limits, 
as  from  seven  to  ten  days ;  and  these  too  occasionally  admit  of  a  tolerably 
correct  prognosis.  But,  even  in  cases  of  this  kind,  so  many  accidents  occur 
to  change  the  accustomed  course,  so  many  inappreciable  influences  are  at  work 
of  which  the  effects  cannot  be  calculated,  that  predictions  should  almost 
always  be  made  with  caution.  A  physician  may  gain  some  reputation  by  a 
happy  guess,  announced  with  an  appearance  of  confidence ;  but  the  habit  of 
making  such  guesses  must  often  end  in  discreditable  failure,  and,  at  all  events, 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  a  proper  self-respect. 

In  cases  of  ereat  danger,  yet  not  incurable,  much  caution  is  requisite  in 
making  the  patrent  acquainted  with  his  condition,  as  the  effect  on  his  mind 
might  insure  the  worst  issue  to  the  disease.  Yet  moral  considerations  should 
have  some  weight ;  and  a  conscientious  physician  may  well  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  withholding  information,  which  may  be  essential  to  higher  interests 
even  than  those  of  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that 
no  exclusive  course  pan  be  pursued  with  propriety.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
probably  best  that  the  patient  should  not  be  informed  of  his  danger ;  but, 
should  he  seriously  ask  for  information,  and  his  mind  appear  to  the  physician 
in  a  state  capable  of  properly  using  it,  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  with- 
held. My  own  practice  has  usually  been  to  warn  the  friends  of  the  patient 
of  his  danger,  and  leave  to  them,  who  better  understand  his  spiritual  wants 
than  the  physician  generally  can  do,  the  care  of  his  interests  in  that  respect, 
making  them,  however,  fully  understand  whatever  risk  may  be  incurred. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  can  have 
any  modifying  influence  over  the  disease,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
forming  a  prognosis.  Age,  sex,  modes  of  life,  place  of  residence,  previous 
state  of  health,  &c.  are  circumstances  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  It  not  unfre- 
qnently  happens  that  certain  diseases  are  peculiarly  dangerous,  under  certain 
peculiar  influences ;  while  there  are  influences  which  add  increased  danger 
to  diseases  of  all  kinds  which  may  be  exposed  to  them.  Extreme  old  age, 
the  puerperal  state,  habitual  intemperance,  long-continued  mental  distress, 
exhaustion  from  sensual  excesses,  and  debility  from  previous  disease,  im- 
poverished diet,  or  impure  air,  usually  augment  the  gravity  of  the  disease, 
and  consequently  render  the  prognosis  more  unfavourable.  Cases  of  disease, 
at  the  commencement  of  epidemics,  are  often  much  more  severe  than  those 
which  occur  near  their  close.  Youth,  previous  health,  temperance,  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  cheerful  temperament  exercise  a  favourable  influence  on 
disease,  and  of  course  on  the  prognosis. 

Certain  symptoms,  or  conditions  of  system,  may  generally  be  considered 
as  extremely  unfavourable  signs.  Such  is  the  case,  in  chronic  diseases,  with 
dropsy  supervening  upon  organic  affection,  progressive  emaciation  without  an 
obvious  cause,  and  the  appearance  of  thrush-like  exudation  in  the  mouth  and 
fauces.  Such,  too,  in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  are  the  hippocratic  countenance ; 
involuntary  evacuations;  a  tendency  to  slide  downward  in  bed;  delirium,  in 
which  the  patient  wishes  to  return  home  when  not  absent  from  home,  or  i|i 
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which,  though  gpreatly  enfeebled  by  disease,  he  is  yet  able  to  rise  oat  of  bed  and 
walk  some  distance ;  extreme  snbsultns  tendinam ;  a  disposition,  alluded  to  by 
Chomel  as  an  almost  certain  sign  of  approaching  death,  to  draw  the  arm  to- 
wards the  body,  when  it  is  raised  in  order  that  the  pulse  may  be  felt;  diffi- 
culty or  impossibility  of  protruding  the  tongue,  or  trembling  in  that  organ 
when  it  is  protruded ;  difficulty  of  deglutition  or  speech ;  the  absence  of  pulae; 
ffreat  coldness  of  the  extremities;  excessive  frequency  of  breathing;  hiccough; 
black  Yomit ;  and  a  purple  or  livid  appearance  of  existing  wounds  or  oloen. 
Signs  of  a  favourable  issue  are  the  occurrence  of  critical  symptoms  when  not 
extreme,  and  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  disease,  indicated  by  cleaning  of  the 
tongue,  a  return  of  the  pulse  towards  its  healthy  state,  a  return  of  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  skin,  Ac,  (See  Convalescence,  p.  201.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 


It  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  how  far  it  may  be  proper  for  the  phy- 
sician to  interfere  in  the  management  of  diseases.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
too  much  may  be  and  often  has  been  done,  and  that  as  much  evil  may  accrue 
f^om  this  cause  as  from  doing  too  little.  The  young  practitioner  should  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  truth,  that,  in  the  g^at  majority  of  cases,  disease 
will  end  in  recovery,  whether  under  treatment  or  not.  He  is  not  to  suppose 
that  every  instance  of  recovery  under  his  management  is  a  cure.  The  pre- 
valence of  empiricism  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  ascribable  to  the  popular 
error  that  a  favourable  termination  of  disease  is  always  owing  to  the  means 
employed.  Patients  often  survive  improper  and  even  injurious  treatment, 
"and,  believing  themselves  cured,  naturally  acquire  confidence  in  the  practi- 
tioner, or  in  the  supposed  remedy.  Medical  men  may  do  much  towanls  ob- 
yiating  the  evil,  by  imbuing  the  popular  mind  with  accurate  notions  in  this 
respect.  But  they  should  especially  guard  themselves  against  a  participation 
in  the  error.  An  impression  that  medicines  are  essential  or  important,  in  all 
cases,  will  often  lead  to  their  unnecessary,  and  even  to  their  injurious  employ- 
ment. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  diseases,  which,  if  undisturbed,  would  ha^e 
spontaneously  terminated  in  health,  have  often  received  an  unfavourable  tun 
from  officious  interference. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  interrention 
of  the  physician  is  useless.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  cases  which  would 
end  favourably  if  trusted  to  nature  alone,  he  may  often  do  much  good  by 
shortening  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  and  preventing  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous  sequelae.  In  many 
cases,  his  aid  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life.  While,  therefore^  we 
guard  ourselves  against  the  evils  of  an  overweening  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  therapeutical  measures,  we  should  equally  avoid  the  no  less  injurious  influ- 
ence of  utter  skepticism.  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  our  art,  that  expe- 
rience or  observation  alone  can  give  the  necessary  acumen  for  a  proper  deci- 
sion, as  to  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  the  means  required  in  most  individual 
eases.  The  most  that  precept  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  just  discrimination  in  this  respect 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  should  endeavour  to  be  guided  by  certain 
rules  or  principles,  and  not  surrender  ourselTes  to  the  accidental  soggestioiis 
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of  the  moment  The  attempt  shoald  always  be  made,  by  a  carefal  examina 
Hon  into  the  seat^  canse,  nature,  &c.  of  the  disease,  to  deduce  indications  of 
treatment;  in  other  words,  reasons  for  the  employment  of  certain  inflaences 
calculated  to  prove  remedial.  The  character  of  these  influences  being  known, 
it  then  only  remains  to  fulfil  the  indications  which  may  have  been  deduced. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  present,  first,  certain  general  therapeu- 
tical indications,  and,  secondly,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  methods  of  treatment 
adapted  to  the  several  constituent  forms  of  disease,  of  which  the  character, 
symptoms,  causes,  tie.  have  been  already  considered  in  the  first  chapter. 

It  often,  however,  happens  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  so  obscure  as 
to  offer  no^lear  indications  of  treatment  Under  such  circumstances,  we  may 
obey  the  dictates  of  experience  alone,  and  employ  measures  which  have  re- 
peatedly succeeded  in  similar  cases,  though  not  suggested  by  any  rational  view 
of  the  disease.  The  science  of  medicine  is  yet  very  imperfect^  and  we  must 
often  content  ourselves  with  means  which  we  know  to  be  useful,  without  un- 
derstanding fully  their  modes  of  action. 

In  doubtful  cases,  when  both  reason  and  experience  fail  us,  the  best  rule  is 
to  adopt  the  expectant  plan;  that  is,  to  do  little  or  nothing  which  can  strongly 
impress  the  system,  and  await  further  developments,  trusting  in  the  mean  time 
to  nature.  Measures  employed  in  the  dark  are  much  more  likely  to  prove 
noxious  than  remedial. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  INDIOATIONa 

1.  The  removal  of  the  morbid  cause  is  among  the  most  important  thera- 
peutical indications.  In  many  cases,  the  disease  is  sustained  solely  by  its 
continuance,  and  yields  immediately  when  it  ceases  to  operate.  Thus,  nerr- 
ona  headaches  often  depend  upon  the  habitual  use  of  coffee,  dyspepsia  upon 
indigestible  food  with  want  of  exercise,  and  colic  upon  irritant  matters  in 
the  bowels ;  and  the  list  might  be  extended  through  a  long  catalogue  of  dis- 
eases. In  all  such  instances,  little  more  is  required  of  the  physician  than  to 
ascertain  and  remove  the  cause.  In  other  cases,  though  the  disease  may  not 
yield  immediately  after  the  cause  has  ceased,  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  its 
continuance,  and  often  cannot  be  cured  until  after  its  removal.  Thus,  cholera 
infantum  frequently  bids  defiance  to  medicine,  while  the  patient  is  confined 
to  the  air  of  cities;  and  the  chronic  hepatitis  of  hot  climates  can  be  cured,,  in 
many  instances,  only  by  residence  in  cold  or  temperate  latitudes.  Here,  at- 
tention to  the  indication  at  present  under  consideration  is  indispensable.  In 
a  third  set  of  cases,  the  cause  either  adds  nothing,  by  its  continuance,  to  the 
Tiolence  of  the  disease  when  once  produced,  as  probably  in  smallpox,  measles, 
scarlatina,  &c.,  or  ceases  immediately  after  it  has  produced  its  effect,  as  often 
in  inflammatory  diseases  resulting  from  cold.  In  such  instances,  attention 
to  the  cause  is  important,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  only  so  far  as  a 
knowledge  of  it  may  lead  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  searching  for  the  cause  of  disease,  in  reference  to  its  removal,  the 
attention  must  be  directed  not  only  to  exterior  agents,  but  to  those  also 
which  may  exist  within  the  system.  One  morbid  action  or  condition  is  very 
frequently  the  result  of  another ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  removal  of  the  cause 
of  the  former  affection  often  implies  the  cure  of  the  latter. 

2.  Attention  having  been  directed  to  the  cause,  we  should  next  inquire 
into  the  precise  seat  of  the  disease,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
this  is  primarily  or  essentially  in  the  blood.     If  it  prove  to  be  so,  the  promi- 
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nent  lodication  will  be  to  correct  the  state  of  that  flofd.  Much  time  is  often 
lost  by  a  neglect  of  this  precantion.  I  have  known  cases  to  ran  on  for  weeks 
and  months,  obstinately  resisting  yarions  courses  of  treatment,  or,  if  appa- 
rently relieyed  for  a  time,  quickly  relapsing  into  their  preyioas  condition, 
which  haye  yielded,  immediately  and  permanently,  to  measures  calcnlated  to 
restore  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood.  Eyen  when  the  blood  is  only 
aecondarily  inyoWed,  it  is  highly  important  to  correct  its  derangements;  as 
health  cannot  be  regained  while  the  efficiency  of  this  most  important  agent 
of  all  the  yital  functions  is  impaired. 

'  8.  In  relation  to  diseases  affecting  the  solids,  which  include  the  yast  majority 
of  morbid  affections,  an  obyious  indication  is  to  restore  their  due  gnde  to  the 
yital  actions,  whether  these  be  eleyated  or  depressed,  and  whether  the  affection 
reside  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  system.  Peculiarities  in  the  character  of 
the  eleyation  or  depression,  or  mere  peryersions  of  the  yital  actions,  withoot 
obyious  deyiation  from  the  healthy  grade,  must  be  encountered  by  means  which 
experience  may  haye  pointed  out  as  best  fitted  to  answer  the  end  in  yiew. 

4.  The  course,  natural  tendency,  and  natural  termination  of  the  disease 
afford  important  indications. 

The  practitioner  should,  in  the  beginning,  carefully  note  whether  the  dis- 
ease is  regularly  intermittent  or  not  In  the  former  case,  no  matter  what 
may,  in  other  respects,  be  the  nature  of  the  affection,  it  will  almost  always 
yield  readily  to  treatment.  Patients  have  often  been  unnecessarily  exposed 
to  protracted  suffering,  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution  on  the  part  of  their 
attending  physician.  Whenever  complaint  is  made  of  fever,  pain,  or  other 
disordered  action  or  sensation,  occurring  at  a  particular  time  every  day  or 
every  other  day,  and  going  off  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  with  perfect 
freedom  from  the  affection  in  the  Interval,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  a  cure  may  be  effected,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  by  an  ener- 
getic employment  of  the  antiperiodic  remedies.  These  remedies  will  be  de* 
tailed  in  the  article  upon  the  subject  of  intermittent  fever. 

Should  the  disease  be  remittent,  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  it  into  the 
intermittent  form,  by  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  resolve  the  paroxysm; 
and  this  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  watching  the  process  by  which 
nature  appears  disposed  to  effect  the  same  object,  and  assisting  her  by  appro- 
priate measures.  Thus,  the  paroxysm  of  a  remittent  fever  may  sometimes  be 
entirely  resolved  by  favouring  the  natural  tendency  to  perspiration,  and  the 
disease  converted  Into  an  intermittent.  In  very  many  instances,  remittent 
diseases,  especially  when  the  remission  Is  considerable,  and  of  regular  recur- 
rence, will  yield  entirely  to  the  antiperiodic  treatment. 

Some  diseases  run  a  certain  course,  which  cannot  be  interrupted  unless  by 
the  destruction,  or  at  the  risk  of  life.  Such  are  most  of  the  exanthematous 
fevers.  In  these,  when  fully  formed,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt, 
by  violent  measures,  to  Interrupt  their  progress.  The  practitioner  should  be 
content  with  watching  them  through  their  course,  removing  or  preventing 
injurious  Influences,  moderating  their  violence,  correcting  as  f&r  as  possible 
any  tendency  to  fatal  disorganization,  and  conducting  them  to  a  favourable 
issue.  He  should  never  forget  that  they  have  a  certain  term  which  cannot 
be  shortened ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  done,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  so  far  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  system  as  to  disable  it  from  holding 
out  to  the  end. 

Other  diseases  are  indefinite  In  their  course,  having  a  tendency  sooner  or 
later,  when  not  unusually  violent,  to  a  favourable  termination,  and  often  capa- 
ble of  being  arrested  or  shortened.  In  the  treatment  of  these,  the  practi- 
tioner should  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of  apparent  danger.  Should  they 
be  very  threatening,  he  would  be  justified  in  employing  energetic  measorea 
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to  arrest  them  eyen  at  some  risk.  Shoald  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  moderate, 
and  likely  to  end  spontaneonsly  in  health,  he  should  be  more  caatioos  in  the 
ase  of  remedies,  lest  he  may  injuriously  interfere  with  the  processes  of  nature, 
and  put  at  hazard  what  might  otherwise  be  safe.  Remedies  should  always 
bear  a  relation  to  the  disease ;  and  yiolence  in  therapeutics  is  never  justifiable 
when  moderation  is  adequate  to  the  same  good  end.  Another  important 
role  is  not  to  change  a  plan  of  treatment  which  is  doing  well,  in  the  mere 
hope  of  doing  better.  "  Let  well  enough  alone"  is  a  vulgar  maxim,  not  less 
applicable  to  therapeutics  than  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

A  third  set  of  diseases,  though  not  incurable,  have  a  tendency  to  a  fatal 
termination  unless  interrupted.  These  must  be  checked  at  all  events,  mild 
measures  being  employed  if  sufficient,  but  the  most  energetic  if  necessary. 

Lastly,  there  are  diseases  essentially  fatal  in  their  character,  for  which  at 
least  no  remedies  have  yet  been  discovered.  Here,  we  should  make  no  vain 
attempts  to  effect  cures  by  violent  remedies,  or  excessive  medication.  These 
only  tend  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue  by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  system. 
Palliation  and  alleviation  only  should  be  aimed  at.  By  preventing  all  aggra- 
rating  influences,  and  employing  means  calculated  to  correct  excessive  action, 
or  support  failing  strength,  without  undue  exhaustion  in  the  former  case,  or 
undue  excitement  in  the  latter,  we  may  often  greatly  prolong  life,  and  at  the 
aame  time  render  it  much  more  tolerable  to  the  patient  In  such  cases,  it  is 
as  important  not  to  wear  out  the  excitability  of  the  system  by  excessive 
stimulation,  as  not  to  exhaust  its  strength  directly  by  depletion. 

5.  The  siage  of  the  disease  should  be  considered  in  the  application  of 
remedies.  In  the  forming  stage,  diseases  may  sometimes  be  arrested  at  once 
by  prompt  and  well-considered  measures,  which  would  be  useless  after  they 
have  been  completely  formed.  A  commencing  catarrh  may  often  be  set  aside 
by  an  opiate  which  might  aggravate  it  when  established.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  diseases  bear  depletory  measures  much  better  than  in  the  advanced. 
A  bleeding  which  would  be  beneficial  in  the  first  few  days  of  an  inflammation, 
might  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  towards  the  close.  The  contrary 
is  almost  always  the  case  with  stimulants,  which  are  often  requisite  to  support 
the  system  under  the  exhaustion  of  an  advanced  disease,  though,  if  employed  % 
in  the  beginning,  they  would  have  been  highly  injurious. 

6.  The  supervention  of  another  disease  upon  the  original,  or  the  aggrava* 
lion  of  an  attendant  symptom  into  an  importance  exceeding  that  of  the  pri* 
mary  affection,  are  circumstances  which  call  for  constant  watchfulness  on  the 
]iart  of  the  practitioner,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  often  affords  new  indi-< 
cations  of  treatment. 

^.  ITie  condition  of  the  system  aJt  the  time  of  aitack  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  remedies,  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  same  disease 
requires  a  very  different  treatment  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution,  with 
a  plethoric  circulation  and  healthy  blood,  from  that  which  would  be  suitable 
in  the  feeble,  the  anemic,  and  those  in  whom  the  blood  is  depraved  or  viti- 
ated. An  amount  of  depletion  which  might  be  essential  in  the  former,  would 
prove  highly  dangerous  if  not  fatal  in  the  latter.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  may 
be  habitually  placed,  and  those  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed  previ- 
ously to  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Age  is  not  without  its  influence.  Infancy  is  more  impressible  than  man« 
hood,  and  therefore  requires  more  caution  in  the  use  of  remedies.  Though 
more  rapid  in  the  curative  processes,  it  is  more  readily  depressed  below  the 
point  of  reaction.  The  nervous  system  at  this  age  is  peculiarly  sasceptible, 
and  frequent  calls  are  made  for  remedies  addressed  to  the  support  of  that 
^stem.     This  fact  is  often  fatally  overlooked  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
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infantfle  diseasefl.  Old  age  also  demandB  caation.  Though  leu  soaeeptiUa 
than  middle  life,  it  is  less  capable  of  supporting  excesses  of  any  kind,  and 
should,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  be  treated  with  more  reserre.  As  the 
blood  is  made  less  rapidly,  it  should  be  more  sparingly  abstracted ;  and  greater 
care  should  be  observed  not  to  give  medicines  in  over-doses.  Even  stimn- 
lants  hi  excess  are  less  safe  than  in  earlier  life,  because  there  is  generally 
some  frailty  in  the  organization,  especially  in  the  brain,  which  may  cause  it 
to  giye  way  under  any  considerable  excess  of  arterial  action. 

Sex  also  has  its  peculiarities.  Woman  is  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  more 
delicately  than  man.  During  menstruation,  peculiar  care  is  required,  in  the 
use  of  remedies,  not  to  interfere  with  that  process ;  and,  as  a  general  nde, 
unless  treatment  is  imperiously  required,  it  should  either  be  suspended  or 
moderated.  Pregnancy  also  calls  for  certain  cautions.  Though  it  usually 
tolerates  bleeding  well,  especially  when  advanced,  it  contraindicates  pertur* 
bating  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  violent  emetics  and  cathartics. 

The  sanguine  temperament  bears  depletion  better  than  the  phlegmatic  or 
nervoua 

Indiuidual  peculiarities  or  idiosyncrasiea  require  a  careful  attention. 
The  practitioner  should  listen  respeetinlly  to  the  representations  of  the  patient 
as  to  any  peculiar  susceptibilities  which  he  may  possess,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  such  representations,  should  himself  make  inquiries  upon  the  point.  He 
will  thus  be  spared  many  awkward,  and  some  serious  accidents.  Thus,  death 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  susceptibility  of 
the  patient  to  the  mercurial  impression.  Remedies  which  usually  produce 
no  unpleasant  effect  whatever,  act  with  great  violence  in  some  individuals 
I  know  a  lady,  in  whom  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  decoction  of  pipsissewa 
(Chimaphila  umbellata)  produces  excessive  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem« 
brane  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  with  a  fiery  eruption  upon  the  skin. 

Hereditary  tendencies  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  a  doubtful  case,  the 
scale  may  often  with  great  propriety  incline  towards  one  or  the  other  side, 
according  to  the  known  constitutional  habits  of  the  parent.  The  son  of 
scrofulous  parents  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  bctreated  very  differ* 
ently  from  one  in  whom  no  morbid  hereditary  tendency  could  be  suspected. 

Climate  has  a  modifying  influence  over  the  effect  of  remedies.  Neither 
bleeding  nor  general  stimulation  is  so  well  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
countries  as  by  those  of  temperate  or  cold  latitudes ;  while  the  influence  of 
calomel  as  a  cathartic  is  perhaps  in  general  better  borne,  in  consequence  of 
the  less  susceptibility  of  the  liver. 

The  habits  of  the  patient  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  should  always 
be  investigated.  Exhaustion  from  sensual  excesses ;  debility  and  depravation 
of  the  blood  from  starvation,  or  from  bad  food  and  air;  repletion  from  glat- 
tonous  indulgence  of  the  appetite;  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks ;  and  the  influence  of  occupation  and  trades,  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  prescribing.  In  persons  accustomed  to  excessive  eating  and 
drinking,  it  should  be  recollected  that  vast  and  fatal  depression  often  follows 
the  abstinence  consequent  upon  attacks  of  illness,  against  which  it  is  necee* 
sary  that  the  practitioner  should  be  on  his  guard.  In  such  instances,  par* 
ticularly  in  those  of  drunkards,  it  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  tone  of 
the  nerVbus  system  by  the  continued  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  even  while 
bleeding  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  acute  and  dangerous  inflammation. 

Previous  disease  generally  leaves  a  debility  which  renders  the  patient  less 
able  to  bear  depleting  or  depressing  measures.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
view,  in  which  this  influence  is  to  be  considered.  Peculiar  diatheses,  such 
as  the  rheumatic,  the  gouty,  the  tuberculous,  ice.,  often  have  a  wonderfully 
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Buodiiying  ioffluence  upon  accidental  diseases,  apon  which  thej  are  apt  to 
impress  more  or  less  of  their  own  character.  No  practitioner  can  do  jastice 
to  his  patients,  who  does  not  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  prescribing. 

8.  Coincident  injiuences  often  greatly  modify  the  morbid  results  of  par- 
ticular causes.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  important  are  the  miasmatic  in- 
fluence, and  thai  of  epidemics.  Without  attending  to  these,  the  practitioner 
must  be  liable  to  the  most  fatal  blunders.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  dis- 
eases of  miasmatic  regions  assume  a  character  more  or  less  analogous  to  that 
of  the  peculiar  fevers  by  which  these  regions  are  infested.  Fevers  from  other 
causes,  and  even  the  ordinary  phlegmasiee,  occurring  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter, exhibit  generally  the  remittent  aspect  of  the  proper  miasmatic  fever,  and, 
like  it,  require  less  depletion  than  in  other  situations,  and  often  yield  most 
happily  to  qninia.  Epidemics  are  notorious  for  their  quality  of  imparting 
something  of  their  own  nature  to  all  other  coexisting  diseases.  Now  some- 
times the  epidemic  influence  conduces  to  a  sthenic  or  vigorous  state  of  sys- 
tem, sometimes  to  an  asthenic,  feeble,  or  typhoid  condition.  In  the  former 
case,  diseases  ordinarily  of  a  feeble  character  assume  a  degree  of  energy  and 
elevation  which  requires  depletion ;  in  the  latter,  inflammatory  complaints, 
which  usually  yield  most  readily  to  copious  bleeding,  sometimes  become  so 
prostrate  as  to  forbid  evacuation,  and  even  to  require  the  support  of  active 
stimulation.  This  latter  effect  was  frequently  witnessed  in  this  country,  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  our  gpreat  typhous  epidemic. 

9.  The  pointings  of  nature  should  be  watched  for,  and  regarded  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  even  though  they  may  be  opposed  to  the  deductions 
of  our  reason,  and  the  whole  previous  course  of  our  experience.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  progress  of  a  disease,  the  patient  expresses  a  wish  for  some  arti- 
cle of  food  or  drink,  some  medicine,  or  some  change  in  other  respects  in  his 
management,  which  seems  to  the  physician  altogether  improper.  As  similar 
wishes  are  often  the  mere  result  of  the  restlessness  and  caprice  of  disease,  it 
is  of  course  very  properly  denied  by  the  physician.  But  if  the  same  wish  is 
repeated  time  after  time,  resisting  alike  the  authority  of  the  physician,  and 
the  common  sense  of  the  patient  himself,  it  acquires  an  altogether  different 
▼aine.  It  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  probably  a  real  want  of  the  system, 
an  indication  presented  by  nature,  which  ought  to  be  indulged.  At  first, 
however,  it  should  be  gratified  cautiously,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  little 
harm  could  result  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  mistake.  Should  apparent 
good  result  from  the  first  careful  trial,  a  greater  latitude  may  be  allowed; 
and  the  practitioner  will  often  be  gratified  at  witnessing  a  rapid  recovery, 
dating  from  the  moment  of  his  judicious  surrender  of  his  own  judgment  to 
this  imperious  call  of  the  system. 

10.  It  is  a  good  general  rule  of  practice,  whatever  may  be  the  particular 
disease  under  treatment,  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  functions,  and  to  cor- 
rect any  disorder  in  them,  even  though  not  directly  connected  with  the 
disease.  The  bowels,  especially,  should  be  kept  regular,  and  fecal  accumu- 
lation sedulously  guarded  against.  The  secretions  of  the  liver,  skin,  and 
kidneys  should  be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  healthy  state.  Irre- 
gularities in  the  circulation,  the  diffusion  of  temperature,  and  the  nervous 
actions  should  also  receive  attention.  As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  diseases  are  mutually  dependent,  we  may  thus  occasionally  cut 
off,  unknowingly,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  principal  affection,  and  render  its 
core  comparatively  easy. 

11.  There  are  various  effects  of  disease  which  require  treatment,  with- 
out reference  to  any  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  actions.  Such  are  certain 
liquid  accumulations,  as  in  different  forms  of  dropsy ;  organized  solid  pro- 
ducts of  deranged  nutrition,  as  in  the  swelling  and  hardness  which  inflam- 
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mation  ofteD  leaves  behind  it ;  and  varions  solid  deposits  from  the  ftaid 
tions,  as  nrinarj  and  biliary  calculi  These,  however,  as  thej  constitate 
special  diseases,  and  offer  special  indications,  do  not  call  for  particular  cob* 
sideration  in  this  place. 

SECTION  11. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  FORBifl  01  DISEASE. 

In  this  section,  I  shall  observe  the  same  order  as  in  the  description  of  the 
constituent  forms  of  disease  in  the  first  chapter ;  beginning  with  morbid  states 
of  the  blood.  It  is  only  the  principles  of  treatment  that  will  be  here  given; 
except  in  so  far  as  special  remedies  may  be  mentioned,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration,  or  as  mainly  if  not  exclusively  relied  on  to  fulfil  an  indication.* 

Article  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Among  the  general  indications,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  importance 
of  correcting  any  discoverable  morbid  state  of  the  blood.  The  object  here 
is  to  suggest,  in  a  general  way,  the  methods  of  attaining  this  end. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  is  the  blood  too  rich  in  its  nutritious  and  vitalised 
constituents  ?  Does  it  contain  any  excess  of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  red  cor- 
puscles? Is  it,  in  other  words,  in  a  general  plethoric  condition?  There  are 
three  methods  of  obviating  this  condition,  which  may  be  employed  conjoindyf 
or  severally,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  They  are  I.  depletion, 
2.  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  3.  a  due  exercise  of  the  various  func- 
tions, by  which  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  consumed.  One  or  more  of 
these  should  be  resorted  to,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  If  there  be 
no  necessity  for  haste,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  patient,  especially  when 
previously  sedentary  in  his  habits,  to  take  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  nutritious  quality  of 
his  food.  The  excess  of  material  in  the  blood  will  thus  be  consumed,  and  the 
equilibrium  restored  between  the  supplying  and  consuming  functions.  Should 
the  application  of  this  remedy,  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object,  be  impracticable,  or  should  the  character  of  the  symptoms  require  a 
more  hasty  proceeding,  the  diet  may  be  reduced  in  quality  and  quantity  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  case.  If  before  composed  of  the  richer  forms  of 
animal  food,  it  should  now  consist  either  of  the  lighter  kinds,  as  milk,  oysters, 
fish,  &c.,  or  be  limited  exclusively  to  vegetable  substances,  until  the  object  is 

*  It  has  always  appeared  to  the  author  a  defect  of  this  work,  that  no  general  aoeonat 
has  been  given  of  the  method  of  treating  the  several  constituent  forms  of  disease,  whieh 
were  fully  considered  in  all  their  other  relations.  But,  being  desirous  of  presenting  a 
yiew  of  the  therapeutic  processes,  upon  which  all  applications  of  remedies  ar«  bM«d, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  cramped  for  space,  he  has  hitherto  reluctantly  abstained 
from  supplying  the  deficiency;  considering,  moreover,  that  the  same  object  was  imper- 
fectly accomplished  by  the  plan  actually  pursued.  Haying,  howeyer,  in  a  recent  work 
on  Therapeuiici  and  Pharmacology^  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  upon  therapeotio  pro* 
cesses  and  measures  much  more  fully  than  was  practicable  in  this  treatise,  be  has  oon^ 
eluded  to  omit  from  the  present  edition  what  was  contained  on  that  subject  in  the  former 
editions,  and  to  occupy  the  space  thus  gained  with  the  matter  offered  in  the  aboye  teo- 
tion  of  General  Therapeutics.  The  work  has  thus  been  rendered  more  symmetrieal; 
while,  as  the  author  yentures  to  hope,  its  practical  utility  has  been  increased  rather  than 
impaired.  {NoU  to  the  fifth  edition,) 
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gained.  In  still  more  urgent  cases,  it  will  be  advisable  to  resort  in  addition 
to  direct  depletory  measures,  of  which  the  mildest  should  be  preferred,  if 
deemed  adequate  to  the  end,  and  the  more  energetic  resorted  to  only  when 
essential  The  moderate  use  of  saline  cathartics  will  generally  be  sufficient; 
but,  if  immediate  evil  is  apprehended,  blood  must  be  taken  from  the  arm. 
Bleeding  is  the  most  efficient  measure;  but  it  should  never  be  employed 
habitually  for  the  relief  of  mere  plethora;  as  it  may  lead  to  the  x^pposite  con- 
dition of  ansmia,  and  at  any  rate  establishes  a  habit,  any  accidental  inter- 
ruption of  which  may  endanger  serious  consequences.  After  the  proper 
equilibrium  has  been  established  between  the  character  of  the  blood  and  the 
demands  of  the  functions,  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  this  equilibrium  by 
a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  and  exercise. 

2.  Instead  of  being  abnormally  rich,  the  blood  may  contain  too  small  a 
proportion  of  nutritive  and  stimulant  material,  and  an  excess  of  water.  Here^ 
after  the  removal  of  the  cause  has,  if  practicable,  been  provided  for,  the 
special  indications  are,  1.  to  furnish  sufficient  material,  and  of  the  best  kind, 
for  the  formation  of  good  blood,  2.  to  invigorate  the  digestive  function  if  de- 
fective, and  3.  to  employ  means  calculated  to  improve  the  blood  by  a  direct 
action  upon  it.  It  will  not  answer  in  this  affection,  as  in  plethora,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  by  equalizing  the  demands  of  the  functions  with  the  capacity 
of  the  blood.  This  would  be  to  establish  a  permanent  condition  of  debility. 
By  permitting  only  such  exercise  as  the  blood  could  well  support,  we  should 
materially  impair  the  digestive  function,  upon  which  our  reliance  must  be 
mainly  placed  for  a  correction  of  the  evil.  Yet  there  may  be  danger  in  en- 
couraging a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  functions;  for  through  the  demands 
thus  made  on  the  already  impoverished  blood,  the  nervous  centres  and  the 
heart  might  be  thrown  into  injurious  agitation.  The  aim  should  be  to  sustain 
a  moderate  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  gentle  stimulus 
to  digestion  and  assimilation.  Passive  exercise,  therefore,  is  always  better 
than  active.  There  may  be  extreme  cases  of  bloodlessness,  which  may  re- 
quire perfect  repose  for  a  time,  for  fear  of  sudden  death  from  an  over-exercise 
of  the  debilitated  heart  and  nervous  centres.  But  the  general  rule  is  as  above 
stated.  Of  the  several  special  indications  referred  to,  the  first  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  use  of  highly  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  food ;  the  second, 
by  gentle  tonics,  if  required;  the  third, by chalybeates  and  cod-liver  oil,  both 
of  which  probably  exert  on  the  blood  itself,  by  direct  contact,  an  influence 
conducive  to  its  improvement.  In  cases  of  great  urgency,  where  danger  to  life 
is  imminent,  transfusion  of  blood  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  measure. 

3.  Suppose  the  blood,  instead  of  being  generally  too  rich  or  impoverished, 
to  be  deranged  by  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  some  one  especially  of  its  normal 
constituents.  In  the  first  place,  the  red  corpuscles  may  he  in  excess.  Here 
the  measures  adapted  to  general  plethora  would  sufficiently  reduce  this  con- 
stituent; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  might  diminish  the  fibrin,  albumen,  &c., 
which  are  in  due  proportion.  Of  the  means  calculated  to  reduce  specially  the 
corpuscular  constituent  of  the  blood,  without  equally  affecting  the  others,  bleed- 
ing is  the  most  efficient,  and  should  be  employed  when  health  or  life  is  mate- 
rially endangered.  It  is  true  that  bleeding  abstracts  equally  from  the  circulation 
all  the  constituents  of  blood ;  but  the  supplying  functions  yield  the  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  salts  much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  the  corpuscles;  so  that,  if  a 
good  diet  be  employed,  and  the  digestion  be  not  impaired,  the  latter  may  be 
diminished  without  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  former,  and  the  desired 
equilibrium  established.  Serious  hemorrhages  may  probably  be  sometimes 
averted  by  this  plan.  There  is  no  medicine,  known  to  possess  the  special 
property  of  reducifig  the  red  corpuscles,  without  also  affecting  the  other  nutri- 
tive and  active  constituents  of  the  blood.    But,  in  the  opposite  condition  of 
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deficiency  of  the  corpueclee  without  an  equal  deficiency  of  the  flbriD,  aUm- 
meo,  &c.,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  anasmia,  we  have  a  special  remedy  in 
the  preparations  of  iron,  which,  with  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  exer- 
ciise,  and  digestive  function,  may  be  considered  as  almost  infallible,  when  no 
irremoTable  cause  of  the  affection  exists. 

JSxceaa  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  while  it  may  call  for  the  graduated  use  of 
the  measures  adapted  to  plethora  in  general,  is  to  be  specially  treated  by 
means  calculated  to  act  on  the  fibrin  itself.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
alkalies,  the  alkaline  refrigerant  salts,  and  mercury,  through  its  alterative  in- 
flueuce,  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity,  or  at  least  the  coagula- 
bility of  fibrin ;  and,  as  this  property  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  chief  source  of 
danger  from  an  excess  of  that  principle,  the  remedies  mentioned  are  specially 
indicated.  Hence  their  usefulness  in  preventing  fibrinous  deposition  in  the 
heart  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  obviating  in  some  measure  the  dangers  of 
fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  formation  of  false  membrane  in  certain  cases,  as 
in  pseudo-membranous  croup.  Iodide  of  potassium  largely  taken  has,  I  be- 
lieve,  the  same  effect.  Deficiency  of  fibrin,  characterized  by  want  of  due 
coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  a  tendency  to  passive  hemorrhage,  contra- 
indicates  of  course  these  remedies,  and  must  be  obviated  by  nutritious  food, 
improved  digestion,  and  the  use  of  tonics. 

Excess  of  albumen,  if  suspected,  must  be  met  by  a  non-albuminous  diet» 
with  the  use  of  saline  cathartics,  which  probably  carry  off  a  portion  of  the 
albumen  with  their  serous  evacuations.  For  deficiency  of  albumen,  I  know 
of  no  special  remedy,  unless  it  may  be  the  use  of  highly  albuminous  food.  It 
is  to  be  repaired  by  the  ordinary  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  blood 
in  general.  This  indication  is  often  presented  in  dropsy,  especially  that 
which  attends  Bright's  disease. 

The  salts  of  the  blood,  when  deficient,  must  be  supplied  by  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  system  through  the  stomach  or  rectum,  or  through  the  skin  by 
means  of  baths.  Thus,  in  defect  of  the  phosphates,  as  in  rickets,  atrophy  of 
the  bones,  cartilages,  and  homy  tissues,  and  possibly  in  exhaustion  from  over- 
exercise  of  the  nervous  system,  these  salts  may  be  supplied  from  without 
The  salts  of  potassa  are  indicated  in  scurvy,  if  this  complaint  be,  as  supposed 
by  Dr.  Garrod,  dependent  on  their  deficiency  in  the  blood;  and  chloride  of 
sodium  in  gangrenous  tendencies,  if  its  want  in  the  system  conduce,  as  has 
been  conjectured,  to  the  occurrence  of  xnortification.  In  cholera,  there  is  an 
indication  for  the  supply  of  the  salts  generally  of  the  blood,  to  compensate 
the  drain  produced  by  the  excessive  discharges.  For  an  excess  of  salts,  the 
obvious  remedies  are  the  various  secretory  stimulants,  whether  cathartics, 
diuretics,  or  diaphoretics,  and  abstinence  from  saline  substances  as  articles  of 
diet,  or  ingredients  in  drink. 

The  blood  is  somewhat  alkaline  in  health.  An  excess  of  alkalinity,  as  in- 
dicated by  deficient  coagnlability  of  the  fibrin,  and  a  tendency  to  passive  hem- 
orrhage, a  feeble  nutrition,  and  perhaps  a  low  state  of  the  system  in  fever,  is 
to  be  counteracted  by  the  mineral  acids,  which,  though  they  may  not  enter  the 
circulation  as  such,  yet  neutralize  the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  intestines,  and 
thus  induce  increased  elimination  of  alkaline  matter  from  the  blood.  The 
vegetable  acids  are  less  efficient,  as  they  are  decomposed  in  digestion.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  lactic  acid  might  be  found  useful,  as  it  is  capable  of 
entering  the  circulation.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  deficiency  ofalkaliln 
the  blood,  must  be  met  by  the  use  of  the  alkalies  themselves  or  their  carbonates. 

Too  much  water  in  the  blood  may  be  remedied  by  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink,  and  promoting  the  secretions ;  too  little,  by  watery  drinks,  enemata, 
baths,  or  injections  directly  into  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  collapse  of  cholera. 
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4.  The  blood  may  be  diseased  by  the  accQmQlation  of  matters  in  the  cir- 
culation, which  are  normally  present  in  it,  only  that  they  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  system,  and  in  health  escape  by  the  different  emanctories  as  fast  as 
they  enter.  This  condition  of  the  blood,  as  it  arises  either  from  a  morbidly 
abundant  production  of  these  principles  or  from  defect  of  one  or  more  of 
the  secretions,  must  be  remedied  by  counteracting  when  possible  the  excessive 
prodnction,  and  by  restoring  the  secretory  function  to  its  requisite  activity* 
Thus,  with  excess  of  urea  in  the  blood,  the  indications  are,  in  the  first  places 
to  prevent  excess  of  production  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  animal  food,  or 
invigorating  the  assimilative  process  so  that  the  food  may  be  more  thoroughly 
appropriated,  or  repressing  excessive  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  and  secondly, 
to  procure  its  expulsion  by  promoting  the  urinary  secretion  by  diuretics,  &c 
So  also  with  excess  of  the  colouring  matter  of  bilCj  the  accumulation  of 
which,  being  generally  ascribable  to  want  of  action  in  the  liver,  is  to  be  cor- 
rected by  restoring  the  hepatic  secretion. 

Sugar  of  grapes  or  glucose^  which  is  normally  present  in  the  circulation, 
at  least  in  the  blood  proceeding  from  the  liver  to  the  Inngs,  if  not  in  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  in  minute  proportion,  becomes  in  diabetes  in  great  excess, 
and  passes  off  copiously  in  the  urine,  constituting  diabetes.  The  remedy  for 
this  condition,  as  there  is  no  want  of  energy  in  the  eliminating  functions,  is  to 
correct  the  cause  of  its  excessive  production,  or  that  of  its  insufficient  con- 
sumption in  the  system.  But,  as  diabetes  is  a  special  disease,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  mode  of  treating  it  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  work. 

Excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  another  condition  coming  under 
the  present  head.  The  main  indications  of  treatment  are  to  remove  whatever 
cause  may  interfere  with  the  respiratory  process,  and  to  favour  the  thorough 
expulsion  of  the  acid  gas  from  the  lungs ;  as  its  presence  in  the  air-cells,  in 
however  small  proportion,  impedes  its  elimination,  on  the  physical  principle, 
that  the  diffusion  of  gas  is  opposed,  not  by  the  presence  of  other  gases,  but 
by  that  of  the  same  gas,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  it  present 

5.  An  altered  character  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  often  requires 
treatment  Unhappily,  we  are  generally  too  little  able  to  appreciate  accu- 
rately the  nature  of  these  changes,  to  be  justified  in  laying  down  any  positive 
therapeutical  rules  in  reference  to  their  correction.  Upon  a  few  points,  how- 
ever, our  knowledge  approaches  in  some  degree  towards  precision.  Thus, 
the  red  corpuscles  sometimes  become  diseased;  their  colouring  matter  being 
rendered  darker,  and  some  of  the  corpuscles  breaking,  and  allowing  their  liquid 
contents  to  be  diffused  through  the  serum.  This  state  of  the  blood  occurs  in 
low  and  malignant  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  febrile  character,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  passive  hemorrhage,  ex- 
udation of  dark  sordes,  black  vomit,  melasna,  &c.;  though  it  is  probable  that 
other  constituents  also  of  the  blood  are  diseased  at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  result.  The  indications  of  cure,  in  such  a  condition,  are  to  furnish 
rich  and  easily  assimilable  food,  and,  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants, 
especially  quinia  and  alcoholic  liquids,  where  not  contraindicated,  to  enable 
the  blood-producing  functions  to  convert  the  food  into  good  blood.  Chalyb- 
eates  are  here  also  indicated,  from  their  direct  influence  in  constructing  red 
corpuscles;  and  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  is  now  much  employed. 
ITie  fibrin,  too,  becomes  diseased,  often  coincidently  with  disease  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  loses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  its  coagulating  property,  and  con- 
sequently favours  phagedenic  ulceration,  and  low  suppurative  states  of  inflam- 
mation. Tonics  and  stimulants  are  here  also  indicated.  From  the  specula- 
tive notion  that  the  blood  is  not  duly  oxygenized  under  these  circumstances, 
chlorate  of  potassa  has  been  used,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  supply  the  defi- 
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ciency  by  imparting  oxygen ;  and,  whether  the  theory  ia  correct  or  not,  the 
remedy  appears  to  have  operated  efficiently,  and  is  now  popular  with  the 
profession  in  cases  of  the  kind  here  referred  to. 

6.  Still  another  mode  in  which  the  blood  is  diseased  is  by  the  presence  in 
it  of  impurities,  which  may  have  resulted  firom  a  morbid  reaction  between  its 
own  constituents,  or  have  been  absorbed  into  it  from  disintegprating  tissnes, 
abnormal  secretions,  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  some  external  source. 

,  A  sour  breath,  and  sour  exhalation  from  the  skin  often  exist»  evincing 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  acid  in  the  circulation.  This  is  to  be  corrected  by 
the  use  of  the  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  wlftch  are  probably 
absorbed,  and  serve  to  neutralize  the  acid. 

Frequently  also  an  offensive  breath,  independent  of  decayed  teeth  or  any 
other  local  cause,  indicates  impurities  in  the  blood,  which  cannot  but  operate 
injuriously.  Among  the  remedies  which  I  have  found  most  eifectnal  in  obvi- 
ating this  condition  is  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  probably  acts,  in  part  at 
least,  through  the  chlorine  contained  in  it.  Other  remedies  are  chlorine 
water,  chlorinated  soda  or  lime,  and  creasote.  These  may  act  either  by 
neutralizing  the  offensive  matter  in  the  alimentary  canal,  whence  it  may  enter 
the  circulation,  or  possibly  may  in  one  form  or  another  reach  the  blood,  and 
act  chemically  on  the  impurities  there. 

Reference  was  formerly  made  to  the  poisonous  effects  upon  the  fibrin  of 
the  blood  of  absorbed  pus  in  a  decomposed  state,  and  the  pumloid  sanies 
from  ulcerated  and  gangrenous  parts.  In  such  cases,  also,  nitromuriatic  acid 
and  the  other  medicines  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  may  be  employed,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  exercise  a  useful  chemical  influence  on  the  offending 
cause;  but  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  nothing  which  can  be  relied  on  as  an 
antidote ;  and  the  treatment  must  be  mainly  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
supporting  the  system,  and  endeavouring  to  improve  the  blood  by  tonics, 
stimulants,  and  a  good  diet 

With  regard  to  all  other  poisons,  whether  aerial  or  otherwise,  from  what- 
ever source  they  may  originate,  whether  operating  on  the  blood  chemically, 
or  through  a  dynamic  influence,  or  as  a  ferment,  too  little  is  definitely  known 
of  their  effects,  and  in  general  of  their  own  nature,  to  authorize  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  special  remedies.  The  great  general  rule  is  to  obviate 
their  effects  as  they  appear,  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  their  elimination  from  the  blood  by  the  several  natural  emunc- 
tories.  Hence  probably  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  diaphoretics 
in  febrile  diseases,  and  others  considered  zymotic. 

7.  Lastly,  in  cases  of  obscure  disease  which  can  be  traced  to  no  particular 
organ,  and  the  cause  of  which  is  quite  unknown,  it  is  a  good  general  rule  to 
suppose  that  they  may  possibly  be  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood, 
and  to  institute  a  treatment  which  shall  conduce,  by  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet,  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  functions  specially  concerned  in  the 
production  of  blood,  to  keep  that  fluid  in  as  healthy  a  state  as  possible.  As 
concerns  the  diet,  in  such  cases,  it  would  be  well  to  recollect  that  there  are 
kinds  of  food  which  contain  within  themselves  all  the  materials  requisite  fbr 
the  nutrition  of  all  parts  of  the  system,  as  milk,  for  example,  upon  which 
young  animals  are  often  exclusively  nourished,  and  eggs  out  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  capable  of  forming  sound  and  whole- 
some blood,  in  a  good  condition  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions. 

Another  principle  of  therapeutics,  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  may 
be  suspicion  of  blood-disease,  without  any  certainty  of  its  character,  is  that 
remedies  may  be  resorted  to  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  useful  nnder 
similar  apparent  circumstances,  and  which,  as  their  precise  mode  of  operatioQ 
is  unknown,  are  vaguely  called  alteratives.     It  is  supposed  that  these  may  act 
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on  the  blood,  as  well  as  upon  the  solid  tissues,  either  by  eliminating  fW>m  it 
something  that  is  injurious,  or  favourably  modifying  its  constituents  by  a 
direct  action.  Among  the  medicines  thus  used  as  alteratives  may  be  men- 
tioned the  mercurials,  antimonials,  and  arsenicals ;  the  preparations  of  iodine, 
chlorine,  and  bromine;  sulphur  and  hydrosnlphuric  acid ;  and  various  vege- 
table substances,  as  sarsaparilla,  mezereon,  guaiacum,  colchicum,  &c. 


•Article  IL 

MECHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  AFFECTIONS. 

These  admit  of  very  few  general  therapeutic  rules.  In  relation  to  the 
mechanical  affections,  so  far  as  the  physician  is  concerned,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  their  possible  occurrence,  and  be  prepared 
to  obviate  them  by  the  removal  of  their  cause.  The  injurious  effects  of 
gravitation  should  be  corrected  by  position ;  and  all  obstructions,  external 
or  internal,  wherever  seated,  provided  they  interfere  injuriously  with  any 
fimcUon,  or  threaten  danger  to  any  organ,  should  be  removed  if  possible. 
The  treatment  of  the  secondary  effects  of  these  mechanical  causes  falls  under 
other  heads.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  consequences  of  chemical 
agencies.  The  immediate  effects  are  to  be  met  by  counteracting  agencies  of 
the  same  character;  the  remote  by  the  application  of  therapeutic  principles 
elsewhere  stated.  Opportunities  are  not  nnfrequently  offered  for  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  first  of  these  indications.  Corrosive  substances  are 
swallowed,  which  may  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  stomach.  These  must  be 
corrected  by  suitable  antidotes.  Substances  may  be  taken  occasionally  or 
habitually,  which  shall  chemically  interfere  with  the  solvent  powers  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  as,  for  example,  any  salifiable  base  in  excess,  calculated  to 
neutralize  the  acid  of  the  juice.  These  must  be  counteracted,  and  their  sub- 
sequent use  in  excess  avoided.  The  same  juice  may,  from  reactions  in  the 
stomach,  independently  of  influences  from  without,  be  disqualified  for  its 
chemical  function  of  dissolving  the  food.  Under  such  circumstances,  pepsin 
and  lactic  acid  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  substitute.  Various  mor- 
bific agents  may  be  liberated  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  chemical  reactions 
going  on  there,  which  the  proper  use  of  chemical  agents  by  the  mouth  may 
correct.  Such,  for  example,  are  different  liquid  acids,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  offensive  substances,  which,  absorbed  into 
the  circulation,  impart  fetor  to  the  breath,  and  impair  the  general  health. 
Here  the  alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates,  chlorine  and  the 
alkaline  chlorides,  creasote,  &c.,  are  often  found  useful.  These  impurities, 
as  before  stated,  may  even  be  encountered  in  the  circulation  by  the  same 
means.  In  reference  to  the  correction  of  acid,  the  alkaline  carbonates  or 
bicarbonates  are  preferable  when  the  acid  is  in  the  blood  or  the  urine,  because 
they  may  be  absorbed ;  and  they  may  also  be  employed  for  excess  of  gastric 
acid :  but,  when  the  offending  cause  is  in  the  bowels,  magnesia  and  chalk  are 
preferable,  as,  not  being  absorbable  from  the  stomach  in  their  insoluble  state, 
they  are  carried  to  the  part  where  their  action  is  wanted. 

There  is  only  one  other  consideration  which  requires  to  be  presented  in  this 
place.  Certain  substances,  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  carried  into  the  cir- 
culation, are  believed  to  form  insoluble  compounds  in  the  tissues,  which  remain 
in  the  organs  and  interfere  with  their  functions.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
case  with  the  preparations  of  mercury,  lead,  and  silver,  and  is  probably  true 
of  some  other  metals.     Now  it  is  not  impossible  that,  by  impregnating  the 
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blood  with  chemical  agents  which  maj  render  these  insolable  compoiinds  sohi- 
ble,  they  may  be  taken  np  by  the  blood,  and  eliminated  throngh  the  kidneys. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is  believed  to  have  sach  an  infloence  over  the  compoonds 
of  lead  and  mercnry  formed  in  the  system ;  and  by  its  ase,  the  morbid  eflTeeti 
produced  by  these  metals,  especially  those  of  lead,  have  often  been  relieved. 


^tide  III. 

0 

IRRrrATION  AND  INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  being,  as  tanght  in  this  work,  the  series  of  morbid  actions 
which  commences  with  the  highest  grade  of  irritation,  the  same  principles  of 
treatment  are  in  a  considerable  degree  applicable  to  both ;  thongh,  as  new 
conditions  are  snperindnced  in  the  former,  measures  are  often  required,  and, 
indeed,  therapeutic  principles  brought  into  action,  which  have  no  reference 
to  the  latter.  It  will,  therefore,  be  most  convenient  to  give  first  the  treat* 
ment  of  inflammation ;  as  afterwards,  in  the  consideration  of  that  appropriate 
to  irritation,  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  than  to  touch  upon  the  points  of 
difference. 

I.  Treatment  of  Inflammation. 

Some  have  maintained  that,  as  inflammation  is  designed  for  beneficent  pur> 
poses,  being  intended  to  prevent  or  repair  injury,  it  must  be  very  cautiously 
interfered  with,  lest  by  the  cure  of  It  we  may  do  more  harm  than  could  result 
from  the  inflammation  itself.  In  this  reasoning  there  is  a  show,  but  only  a 
show  of  truth.  It  is  probable  that  the  system  was  made  susceptible  of  in- 
flammation for  its  own  preservation.  Without  this  process,  we  should  be  con- 
stantly liable  to  perish  from  injuries  which  it  serves  to  repair ;  and  possibly, 
in  some  instances,  it  may  save  by  affording  an  outlet  for  morbid  tendencies, 
or  morbid  accumulations,  which  might  otherwise  prove  destructive.  The  pro- 
cess was,  therefore,  designed  for  good.  But  the  susceptibilities  which  enable 
inflammation  to  take  place  when  essential  to  safety,  render  the  system  liable 
to  it  from  certain  causes  when  it  is  not  needed,  and  can  be  only  hurtful.  This 
Tery  provision,  therefore,  for  safety,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  necessarily 
enjoyed  only  upon  the  condition  of  liability  to  danger  under  others.  This  ta 
not  a  suggestion  of  theory,  but  a  fact  of  daily  observation.  How  many 
Tictims  of  acute  inflammation  are  constantly  falling  around  us,  who  were  pre- 
Tiously  in  perfect  health  !  How  many  lives  are  daily  passing  away,  throngh 
chronic  derangements  of  organization  which  had  their  origin  in  this  cause  I 
It  appears  to  me  a  fatal  lesson  to  teach  the  inexperienced,  that  they  are  to 
treat  inflammation  always  as  a  friend,  and  never  as  an  enemy.  Nor  is  nature 
wronged  by  this  view.  If  for  beneficent  purposes  she  has  rendered  us  liable 
to  an  affection,  which  may  sometimes  occur  when  not  needed,  and,  even  when 
needed,  may  endanger  life  by  accidental  excess,  she  has  put  it  within  cor 
power,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  obviate  the  danger.  If,  under  a 
fanciful  notion  that  we  must  never  interfere  with  her  work,  we  reject  the 
means  of  security  which  she  herself  has  supplied,  it  is  our  fa.nit  and  not 
hers  if  life  is  lost,  or  ii\jury  incurred.  There  can,  therefore,  I  Uiink,  be  no 
doubt,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  cure  inflammation  whenever  it  may  threaten 
evil,  and  offer  no  discoverable  good;  and,  even  when  it  may  be  obviously 
intended  for  good,  that  we  should  so  regulate  it  as  to  obviate  danger,  without 
interfering  with  its  legitimate  end.    Tery  often,  by  the  measures  employed 
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to  relieTe  the  inflammfttioiiy  we  obyiate  that  very  condition  of  syitem  whick 
it  may  hare  been  designed  to  correct 

It  will  be  foand  that  the  carative  measares,  shown  by  experience  to  be 
most  effectiTe  in  iDflammation,  are  also  in  strict  accordance  with  saiind  pa- 
thological principles;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  mercnry,  if  indeed 
this  be  admitted  as  an  exception,  there  is  not  a  remedy  the  action  of  which 
may  not  be  reconciled  with  the  rational  indications,  dedocibie  from  the  Tiews 
of  the  affection  as  presented  in  this  work. 

First  I  shall  consider  the  treatment  of  acnte  inflammation,  and  afterwards 
gnch  modificatioDS  of  it  as  may  be  adapted  to  the  affection  in  its  chronic  state. 

In  acate  inflammation  there  are  three  stages,  each  of  which,  requires  a 
somewhat  different  management;  I.  the  earlier  stage,  usually  lasting  from 
three  to  five  days,  in  which  the  disease  is  rising  into  or  has  attained  its 
highest  grade  of  excitement ;  2.  the  stage  iu  which,  though  ^e  excitement 
has  begun  to  abate,  the  organic  mischief  threatened  may  not  he  less  serious, 
nor  the  danger  lessened ;  and  3.  the  stage  of  suppuration,  or  mortification. 
The  disease  may  cease  spontaneously  in  the  second  stage,  or  be  arrested  in 
either  the  first  or  second,  in  which  case  the  whole  series  of  curative  measures 
willy  of  course,  not  be  required. 

1.  Early  Stage  ofAcxde  InfiammaHon. 

Supposing  that  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
the  next  object  is  to  diminish  or  remove  the  morbid  condition.  This,  in  the 
early  stage,  consists  in  excess  of  action,  nervous  ft3  well  as  arterial,  and  excess 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  part ;  this  very  superabundance  of  blood,  by 
its  stimulant  properties,  tending  to  sustain  the  morbid  excitement.  The  in- 
dications, fairly  deducible  from  this  view,  are  I.  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  inflamed  part;  2.  to  reduce  its  stimulant  quality;  and  3.  to  re- 
duce nervous  excitation.  In  adopting  measures  to  meet  these  indications, 
two  considerations  must  be  kept  in  view;  first,  as  to  the  degree  of  violence  in 
the  disease,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  state  of  the  system.  In  regard  to  the 
first,  the  affection  may  be  so  slight  as  to  require  little  if  any  treatment,  in 
which  case  little  or  nothing  should  be  done;  and  the  energy  of  the  measures 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  In  regard  to  the  second 
point,  it  is  no  less  important  to  accommodate  the  means  employed  to  the 
condition  of  the  system.  In  a  sthenic  state,  with  good  blood,  and  sufficient 
or  more  than  sufficient  of  it,  the  reducing  methods  may  be  pressed  with  energy 
in  all  cases  of  danger.  In  the  contrary  condition  of  asthenia,  and  especially 
where  the  blood  is  impaired,  as  in  the  typhoid  state  of  system,  depletory  and 
reducing  methods  must  be  used  with  caution,  and  greater  dependence  placed 
on  the  fliterative  and  revulsive  methods.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  stimnlation  to  support  the  vital  functions,  while  engaged  in  mea- 
sures calculated  to  subvert  the  inflammation. 

a.  General  Bemedtea, 

1.  Bleeding. — To  meet  the  first  tvx>  indications,  no  remedy  is  so  efficient 
as  bleeding.  It  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  part,  and  at  the 
same  time  lowers  its  quality.  The  first  effect  it  produces  by  diminishing  the 
whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,*  and  by  depressing  the  force  of  the 
heart,  eo  that  less  is  sent  into  the  part  in  a  given  time.  The  second  effect 
resnlta  from  the  absorption  of  watery  liquid  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost 
blood ;  so  that,  though  the  whole  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  may  not 
remain  long  diminished,  it  is  considerably  diluted,  and  therefore  less  stimu- 
lating, and  less  capable  of  supporting  the  inflammatory  excitement     As  the 
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blood  is  the  agent  by  which  the  inflammation  is  mainly  snstained,  adiminotiot 
of  its  quantity  and  qnality  cannot  but  diminish  the  energy  of  the  proeesi; 
and  experience  abundantly  confirms  the  deductions  of  reason.  In  all  times, 
blood-letting  has  been  recognized  as  a  most  efficient  remedy  in  inflammalioa; 
and  the  experience  of  so  many  thousands  who  have  employed  it  cannot  hate 
been  mistaken  on  so  simple  a  point  of  observation.  My  own  personal  exp^> 
rience  with  the  remedy  is  certainly  altogether  in  its  favour.  Haring  been,  it 
my  early  professional  life,  opposed  to  the  excessive  use  of  the  lancet  then  ii 
vogpie,  I  have  had  no  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  remedy;  and  yet  I  can  most 
conscientiously  declare,  that  I  have  almost  never  had  occasion  to  regret  QtiBg 
it  in  inflammation,  but  on  the  contrary  have  had  frequent  occasioo  to  regret 
that  it  had  not  been  used  more  freely.  I  know  as  positively  as  I  ean  know 
anything  from  observation,  that  it  is  not  only  capable  of  relieving  inflamma- 
tion in  the  early  stage,  but  will  often  cut  it  short,  and  lead  to  prompt  conva- 
lescence. Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  is  there  anything  in  the 
condition  of  inflammation  at  the  present  time,  within  the  limits  of  my  obier^ 
vation,  which  renders  bleeding  less  efficacious  than  formerly.  I  havenodoabt 
that  there  are  occasionally  influences,  either  local  or  of  an  epidemic  character, 
which  lower  the  grade  of  the  vital  forces  in  disease,  and  give  a  tendency  to 
the  typhoid  state.  I  have  witnessed  this  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
existence  of  the  great  typhous  epidemic,  which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of 
this  country  from  the  year  1807  to  1820;  but,  except  in  the  cases  which 
were  of  themselves  of  the  typhoid  character,  bleeding  was  quite  as  efBcacious 
in  checking  inflammation  then  ad  at  any  other  time,  though  perhaps  as  much 
could  not  be  abstracted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  In 
the  proper  typhoid  cases  of  inflammation,  the  remedy  cannot  be  (beely  em- 
ployed, not  because  it  will  not  equally  relieve  the  local  affection,  but  becaose 
the  blood  cannot  be  spared.  Nay,  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  the  ab- 
straction of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  in  the  inflammation  of  typhus,  is  much 
more  effectual,  in  the  relief  of  the  local  disease,  than  the  same  quantity  from 
individuals  in  a  sthenic  state  of  the  system. 

The  rule  is,  I  think,  universal,  that,  in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  so  serious 
from  degree  or  position  as  to  involve  life  in  probable  danger,  bleeding  should 
be  employed  in  the  early  stage,  unless  forbidden  by  general  debility,  or  the  low 
character  of  the  attendant  fever;  and  the  best  criterion  of  a  sufficiency  of 
vigour  to  bear  the  remedy  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  strength  and  fulness  of  the 
pulse.  The  best  measure,  moreover,  of  the  quantity  to  be  taken  is  the  effect 
on  the  pulse  as  the  blood  is  flowing.  The  operation  should  be  checked  when 
a  sensible  impression  is  made  on  the  pulsations  at  the  wrist.  In  cases,  which 
from  the  constitutional  state  will  not  admit  of  the  lancet,  local  bleeding  may 
be  resorted  to ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  often  extremely  efficacious.  I  am  quite 
certain  that,  in  the  inflammations  of  typhoid  fever,  and  especially  the  pneu- 
monia sometimes  attendant  on  that  disease  even  in  its  advanced  stage,  I  have 
seen  great  advantage  from  the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  by  cups. 
In  dangerous  inflammation,  the  remedy  may  be  repeated  once  and  again,  if 
apparently  called  for  by  the  persistence  of  the  disease,  and  continued  energy 
of  the  circulation.  When  general  bleeding  can  no  longer  be  used  with  pro- 
priety, it  may  be  followed  by  leeching  or  cupping.  In  very  young  ehildren, 
leeching  may  often  be  employed  to  tiie  exclusion  of  the  lancet;  as  sufficient 
blood  may  thus  be  taken  with  facility,  and  the  loss  is  more  efficacious  when  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  affected  than  from  the  arm.  In  local  bleeding, 
the  rule  is  to  apply  the  remedy  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
without  wounding  the  inflamed  vessels  themselves. 

There  is  one  condition  of  inflammation,  not  yet  referred  to,  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  pulse  cannot  serve  as  a  guide,  and  in  which  bleeding  is  im- 
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perioQsly  caHed  for,  even  though  the  symptoms  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  those  of  prostration.  I  refer  to  those  cases  in  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the  blood  and  the  nervous 
energies  are  so  far  concentrated  in  the  part  afflicted,  or  the  functions  of  some 
important  organ  are  so  far  repressed,  that  the  general  systemic  actions  falter 
for  want  of  support,  and  a  comparatively  feeble  pulse  and  a  pale  and  cool 
skin  are  presented.  In  such  cases,  though  stimulation  might  seem  to  be 
called  for,  vigorous  depletion  is  in  fact  often  the  only  means  of  saving  life. 
Such  a  condition  occurs  only  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammations,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  ^ith  the  real  debility  of  the  advanced  stages.  An  at: 
tempt  should  always  be  made  to  bleed.  It  not  uufrequently  happens  that,  as 
the  blood  flows,  the  oppressed  organ  is  relieved,  and  the  pulse  becomes  fuller 
and  stronger.  In  such  cases,  the  bleeding  should  be  continued  until  the  pulse 
again  begins  to  fail.  Should  the  pulse  at  first  sink  further  instead  of  rising 
under  the  lancet,  the  operation  should  be  suspended,  and  efforts  made,  by  means 
of  the  hot  bath  and  rubefacients,  to  draw  the  blood  forth  from  the  congested 
organ,  and  restore  in  some  degree  the  general  functions ;  after  which  the  at- 
tempt to  bleed  should  be  renewed,  and  the  remedy  carried  as  far  as  the  sys- 
tem will  bear.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  have  seen  patients  saved  in  this  way, 
who  must  otherwise  have  inevitably  perished.  Such  affections  are  most  com- 
monly seated  in  the  peritoneum  and  the  lungs  ;  but  either  of  the  other  great 
vital  organs,  as  the  stomach,  brain,  and  heart,  may  be  similarly  attacked. 

I  would  repeat,  however,  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  inflam- 
mation, the  affection  is  so  moderate  as  not  to  require  bleeding,  either  general 
or  local ;  and  that,  in  many  others,  local  means  are  all-sufficient.   . 

2.  Purging. — This  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  inflammation,  either  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  or  as  a  substitute  in  cases  not  requiring  the  loss  of 
blood.  The  hydragogue  cathartics,  and  especially  the  saline,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. They  are  calculated  to  meet  the  same  indications  as  the  lancet,  at 
least  so  far  as  concerns  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  in- 
flamed part.  This  they  effect  partly  by  depletion  from  the  blood-vessels,  and 
partly  by  revulsion,  calling  off  irritation,  and  attracting  blood  from  the  seat 
of  inflammation  into  the  long  tract  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
The  saline  cathartics,  moreover,  directly  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart;  and 
act  indirectly  by  carrying  out  of  the  body  the  nutritive  matter  which  might 
otherwise  be  absorbed,  and  contribute  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  blood. 
They  may  in  general  be  repeated  daily  or  every  second  day. 

3.  Anlimonials  and  Refrigerant  Diaphoretics, — These  are  obviously  indi- 
cated for  their  effect  in  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  for  their  revul- 
sive influence  towards  the  surface,  and  as  depleting  agents.  The  prominent 
remedies  under  this  head  are  tartar  emetic,  citrate  of  potassa  in  the  form  of 
neutral  mixture  and  effervescing  draught,  and  nitre.  They  may  be  used 
separately  or  combined ;  the  citrate  of  potassa  being  especially  applicable  as 
a  diaphoretic  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  antimonial  and  nitre  for 
the  reduction  of  the  pulse.  Few  medicines  are  so  efficacious  in  inflamma- 
tions as  tartar  emetic.  Some  depend  on  it  mainly  in  certain  severe  and 
dangerous  inflammations,  as  pneumonia,  for  example;  employing  it  veiy 
largely,  even  to  the  amount  of  from  12  to  24  grains  in  the  24  hours.  This 
ia  the  contra-stimulant  treatment  of  Basori  and  others.  I  have  never  been 
a  friend  to  it ;  as,  while  I  think  it  less  effectual  than  bleeding  and  mercury, 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  more  dangerous.  But  small  doses  of  this  antimonial, 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain,  for  example,  given  every  hour  or  two, 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  as  adjuvant  to  a  depletory  course,  or  as  a  substitute 
in  moderate  cases. 

4.  Nervovs  Sedatives. — There  is  a  class  of  medicines  which  have  the  pro- 
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pertj  of  redacing  at  once  nervons  and  arterial  action.  Theae  I  hare  called 
nervoQS  sedatives.  Among  the  most  energetic  are  digitalis,  and  veratmii 
Tiride  or  white  hellebore,  both  of  which  may  often  be  used  adTantageoody 
in  inflammation.  The  former  is  applicable  where  there  is  a  g^reatly  increaaed 
frequency  of  pnlse ;  the  latter  has  been  much  used  of  late,  in  the  United  States, 
in  Tarions  inflammations,  and  especially  pneumonia,  for  its  eztraordinaiy 
power  of  reducing  the  circulation. 

5.  Promotion  of  Secretion, — Among  the  remedies  calculated  to  unload 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed  parts,  are  substances  which  have  the  property 
of  promoting  secretion  from  them.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  eariy  stage,  those 
medicines  should  be  selected  which  are  not  stimulant  to  the  circnlation.  Tho% 
in  inflammation  of  (the  lungs  or  the  bronchial  tubes,  tartar  emetic  or  ipecac- 
uanha may  be  employed  as  expectorants ;  in  that  of  the  kidneys  the  refrige- 
rant and  saline  diuretics,  as  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  and  cream  of  tartar; 
in  that  of  the  bowels,  the  saline  cathartics. 

6.  A  low  diet  is  essential  in  order  to  meet  the  two  indications  of  dimfnisb- 
ing  the  quantity  and  lowering  the  quality  of  the  blood  in  the  inflamed  pait 
It  would  be  vain  to  employ  measures  to  evacuate  from  the  blood-vessels,  if  at 
the  same  time  we  pour  into  them  fresh  supplies  of  rich  material  through  the 
digestive  organs.  In  inflammations  without  fever,  it  may  be  sufficient  simply 
to  restrict  the  patient  to  food  of  vegetable  origin ;  but,  when  fever  attends  it» 
the  diet  should  be  still  further  curtailed,  and  only  amylaceous,  saccharine,  or 
mucilaginous  fluids  allowed  in  the  stage  of  highest  ezcitementw 

7.  Opiates. — The  third  indication  mentioned  was  to  reduce  the  nervous 
excitement  in  the  inflamed  part.  This  is  partly  fulfilled  by  the  measures  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  first  two  indications ;  but  there  are  means  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Opium  is  the  most  effectual  of  these,  and  is  an  ex* 
cellcnt  remedy  in  inflammation,  not  only  by  relieving  pain  and  procuring  sleep, 
but  in  some  degree  also  directly  as  an  antiphlogistic.  By  diminishing  the 
nervous  excitation  in  the  inflamed  part,  it  corrects  in  some  measure  one  of  the 
very  elements  of  the  disease,  and  by  repressing  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
centres,  tends  to  moderate  the  fever  which  is  produced,  in  part  at  least,  through 
their  instrumentality.  From  its  stimulant  effect  upon  the  circulation,  it  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  given  until  the  activity  of  the  pulse  has  been  some- 
what reduced  by  depletion,  or  has  subsided  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  should  usually  be  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  which 
at  once  diminishes  its  stimulant  effect,  and  disposes  it  to  operate  as  a  dia- 
phoretic. After  two  or  three  days,  this  combination  may  be  given  in  a  full 
dose  every  night  at  bedtime ;  and,  if  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  be  added, 
it  may  prove  useful  by  its  effects  on  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  mercurial  impression,  should  this,  in  the  progress  of  the  case, 
be  deemed  advisable.  There  are  two  conditions  which  contraindicate  the  use 
of  opium ;  one,  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  it  tends  to  increase, "and 
the  other,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  before  secretion  has  been 
established,  as  it  has  the  effect  of  restraining  mucous  secretion,  especially  that 
of  the  air-passages.  In  the  use  of  opium,  moreover,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  relief  of  pain  which  it  produces,  and  to  confound  this 
with  an  amelioration  of  the  disease,  to  the  neglect  of  other  efficient  measures. 
At  the  very  outset  of  a  mild  inflammation,  opium,  especially  in  combination 
vrith  ipecacuanha,  will  sometimes  subvert  the  incipient  attack ;  but  the  prac- 
tice is  somewhat  hazardous ;  as,  if  not  successful,  it  may  add  to  the  force  of 
the  disease  by  its  stimulation. 

8.  Water. — Both  internally  and  externally,  water  is  a  highly  useful  agent  in 
inflammation.  Taken  as  a  drink^  whether  pure,  or  as  a  vehicle  of  other  sub- 
stances, it  dilutes  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  blood,  and  the 
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iecretions,  aad  thos  reodera  them  all  less  irritant,  and  less  fitted  to  sustain  aa 
ioflammatorj  condition  in  the  parts  with  which  they  come  into  contact  It 
should  be  nsed  freely  in  ail  febrile  inflammations,  when  not  oppressive  to  the 
stomach  by  its  quantity.  In  ike  form  of  the  warm  bath,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  This  is  a  universal  sedative,  probably  somewhat  diluting  the  blood 
through  absorption,  and  therefore  fulfilling  all  the  indications  of  the  first  stage. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  bath  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  so  as  not  to  stimulate  through  its  heat,  or  to  produce  the  slightest 
sense  of  chilliness.  It  is  the  influence  of  water,  irrespective  of  temperature^ 
that  is  wanted.  The  warm  bath  is  peculiarly  useful  in  the  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  children. 

h.  Local  Bemediee, 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  treatment  of  the  early  stage  is  under  con- 
sideration. The  same  indications  are  still  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  viz.,  to  lessen 
the  qnantity  of  blood  in  the  part,  to  reduce  its  quality,  and  to  diminish  the 
nervous  excitement.  The  means  best  calculated  to  meet  these  objects  are  cold, 
water,  and  local  bleeding,  of  which  the  last  has  been  sufficiently  considered. 

1.  Cold. — This  directly  reduces  the  excitement  both  vascular  and  nervous, 
and  produces  contraction  of  the  vessels.  But  its  tendency  to  be  followed  by 
reaction  must  t>e  borne  in  mind.  Intermittingly  applied,  it  might  do  more 
harm  than  good  upon  this  principle.  To  obtain  its  purely  sedative  influence, 
the  application  must  be  continuous.  It  is  on  the  whole  best  adapted  to  ex- 
ternal inflammation,  as  of  the  joints,  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  &c.;  and, 
in  these  cases,  should  t>e  nsed  cautiously  whenever  there  may  be  any  tendency 
of  the  disease  to  translation  internally.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  somewhat 
hasardous  in  internal  inflammations,  unless  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  imme- 
diately on  the  inflamed  part,  as  in  mucous  gastritis,  and  inflammation  of  the 
rectnm  and  lower  colon.  In  other  visceral  inflammations,  there  may  be  danger 
that  the  external  use  of  cold  may  repel  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior  organ,  and  thus  aggravate  the  affection.  There  is, 
however,  one  use  of  the  remedy  which  is  universally  admitted ;  namely,  as  an 
application  to  the  scalp  in  meningeal  inflammation.  It  is  applied  by  means 
<^  cold  water  or  ice ;  but  as  to  the  best  methods  of  employing  it,  including 
the  use  of  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnott, 
I  mnst  content  myself  with  referring  the  student  to  my  work,  recently  pub- 
lished, on  Tkerapexdics  and  Pharmacology. 

2.  Water, — This  is  also  a  very  efficient  remedy,  employed  locally  in  inflam- 
mations. It  acts  as  a  pure  sedative  when  applied  lukewarm,  at  from  90^  to 
95^,  and  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  be  followed  by  reaction.  In  external 
inflammations  it  probably  penetrates  the  part  affected,  and  serves  to  dilute 
the  blood,  as  well  as  directly  to  reduce  excitement.  It  very  possibly  also 
lessens  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  blood  by  causing  a  disintegration  of 
the  red  corpuscles.  It  is  applied  either  in  the  form  of  warm  fomentation,  by 
means  of  cloths  saturated  with  it,  or  of  emollient  cataplasms,  in  which  the 
water  is  mixed  with  bland  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  substances.  In  these 
forms  it  is  employed  not  only  in  cases  of  external  inflammation,  but  in  that 
also  of  the  internal  organs ;  being  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  imme- 
diately over  the  part  affected.  Experience  has  proved  its  usefulness  in  these 
eases;  but  how  it  acts  in  relieving  inflammation  of  interior  organs,  is  difficult 
of  explanation,  unless  we  admit  a  sympathy  between  these  organs  and  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  surface,  through  which  an  impression  made  on  the 
latter  is  transferred  to  the  former. 

3.  Astringents. — In  connection  with  water,  it  is  often  advantageous,  in 
eases  of  external  inflammation,  or  that  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  vari- 
ous passages,  as  of  the  nostrils,  mouth  and  fauces,  urethra,  vagina,  and  rectum, 
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which  maj  be  readily  reached  from  without,  to  employ  certain  astringent 
snbstances,  which  act  by  producing  contraction  of  the  inflamed  Teasels,  and 
thus  excluding  the  blood.  Acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead  are  peculiarly 
useful,  as  combining  a  sedative  with  their  astringent  property.  Others  have 
been  employed,  as  alum  and  the  vegetable  astringents  in  inflammation  of  the 
flsiuces,  and  the  salts  of  iron  in  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  surface. 
But  some  caution  is  required  in  the  use  of  these  agents ;  as,  if  they  shoold 
not  succeed  in  emptying  the  vessels,  which  often  happens  in  consequence  of 
the  stasis  of  the  blood  in  many  of  the  capillaries,  they  may  do  harm  by  their 
irritating  properties. 

4.  Proiectives, — In  all  external  inflammations,  and  those  to  which  the  air 
can  penetrate,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  atmospheric  oxygen  assists  in 
maintaining  the  disease,  possibly  by  contributing  to  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  under  the  operation  of  the  vital  forces.  Exclusion  of  the  air 
is,  therefore,  an  important  principle  in  the  local  treatment  of  inflammatioiL 
Emollient  cataplasms,  before  referred  to  as  sedative  through  their  water, 
operate  also  favourably  in  this  way.  The  same  is  the  case  with  mncilaginou 
or  demulcent  liquids,  as  flaxseed  tea,  mucilage  of  slippery  elm,  glycerin,  Ac., 
which  are  much  and  advantageously  used. 

In  the  same  manner  adhesive  substances  act,  which  form  a  thin  coating  to 
snperflcial  inflammations,  as  court-piaster,  collodion,  and  ethereal  or  chloro* 
formic  solutions  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha. 

A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  now  also  very  much  and  advantage- 
ously used  in  superficial  inflammation,  whether  of  the  skin  or  mucoas  mem- 
brane, probably  acts,  in  part  at  least,  on  this  principle,  through  the  change 
produced  by  it  in  the  epithelium  and  epidermis,  rendering  them  less  permea- 
ble by  the  air.  Tincture  of  iodine,  confined  more  especially  to  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  acts  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Position. — This  should  always  be  attended  to  in  inflammations,  whethw 
internal  or  external.  The  general  rule  is,  when  not  forbidden  by  other  con- 
siderations, so  to  place  the  inflamed  part  that  it  shall  be  relatively  as  moch 
elevated  as  may  be  consistent  with  convenience,  so  that  the  influence  of  gra- 
vitation may  be  made  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  blood  into,  and  to  favour  its 
exit  from  the  part 

2.  Second  Stage  of  Acute  Inflammation, 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  first  or  most  active  stage 
of  inflammation ;  and  the  remedies  have  generally  been  of  a  depletory  or  other- 
wise reducing  character.  But,  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  some  evidences 
of  partial  depression  or  debility  are  mingled  with  those  of  excitement ;  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  modify  the  principles  of  treatment  It  is  now  in  general 
no  longer  possible  to  cut  short  the  affection.  Copious  exudation  has  probably 
taken  place,  and  for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  exuded  matter  time  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  energy  in  the  system  are  required.  Active  depletion  is  now 
no  longer  indicated ;  as  it  might  interfere  with  the  processes  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  the  parts.  Still,  an  undue  excitement  often  remains,  which 
requires  to  be  subdued,  for  fear  of  further  mischief  Hence,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  steer  a  middle  course.  It  may  be  occasionally  desirable  to  take  some  blood, 
especially  if  the  patient  is  first  seen  in  this  stage ;  but  the  quantity  must  be 
limited ;  and,  on  the  whole,  local  bleeding  is  preferable  to  general  We  mnst 
now  also  depend  more  on  revulsion,  by  which  the  inflamed  part  is  relieved 
of  its  blood  and  excitement,  without  exhausting  the  system.  Instead  of  aim- 
ing chiefly  to  unload  the  inflamed  vessels,  we  are  now  to  alter  their  action,  aa 
well  as  that  of  the  elementary  cell-structure,  by  agents  which  experience  may 
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pfOTe  to  haTO  thk  power.    lo  this  stage  also,  the  treatment  dirides  itself 
into  the  general  and  local. 

a.  General  Treatment  of  the  Second  Stage. 

1.  Mercury, — The  opiate  plan  should  be  continaed  through  this  stage 
when  preyionslj  Institated ;  more  or  less  of  the  other  remedies  already  men* 
tioned  as  applicable  to  the  early  stage,  may  also  be  used  in  accordance  with 
the  symptoms ;  bat  the  great  remedy,  npon  which  reliance  is  to  be  mainly 
placed,  is  the  mercurial  influence.  The  period  at  which  it  is  usually  proper 
to  institute  the  mercurial  plan  is  usually  somewhere  about  the  fifth  day  of  the 
complaint ;  though  it  varies  very  much,  and  must  be  determined  rather  by  the 
character  of  the  symptoms  than  the  exact  date  of  the  disease.  The  circum- 
stances requiring  the  remedy  are  those  in  which  general  depletion  is  no  longer 
admissible,  and  the  reducing  plan  cannot  be  energetically  carried  on ;  but  in 
which,  nevertheless,  the  patient  is  still  in  danger^  and  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences are  to  be  apprehended,  unless  relief  can  be  obtained.  In  typhoid 
inflammation  it  may  be  given  much  earlier ;  and,  in  certain  extremely  urgent 
cases,  and  in  others  in  which  the  organs  affected  are  peculiarly  amenable  to 
its  influence,  and  less  so  to  that  of  depletion  alone,  it  may  be  employed,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  along  with  the  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  I 
wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  recommend  mercury  in  all  cases 
of  inflammation ;  indeed,  that  I  recommend  it  in  none,  which  are  not  threaten- 
ing in  their  character,  or  likely  to  prove  tedious  if  not  arrested.  But  in 
these  I  believe  it  to  be  all-important,  after  reducing  measures  have  failed; 
and  I  should  never  feel  myself  justified  in  allowing  a  patient  to  die  of  inflam- 
iioation  purely,  without  making  an  attempt  to  mercurialize  the  system.  Nor 
do  I  consider  that  it  is  at  all  necessary,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  plan,  to  subject 
the  patient  to  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  a  very  sore  mouth.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  gums  should  be  touched,  so  as  to  show  that  the  medicine  is 
acting ;  and  its  exhibition  should,  if  possible,  be  so  managed  as  not  to  exceed 
this  point.  In  urgent  cases,  this  is  not  always  possible ;  but  it  is  so  in  the 
great  majority ;  and  in  general  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  patient  should  be 
made  sensible  of  any  but  the  most  trifling  inconvenience  from  this  cause.  It 
is  not  my  object  here  to  explain  elaborately  how  the  mercury  may  be  sup- 
posed to  operate.  It  is  sufficient  that  experience  has  abundantly  proved  its 
efficiency;  and  every  practitioner  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and 
watching  its  effects,  must  have  frequently  observed  an  amelioration  of  the  dis- 
ease, coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  mercurial  influence.  It  is  said 
to  change,  in  some  unknown  method,  the  actions  of  the  inflamed  part;  and 
hence  is  called  an  alterative ;  but  it  probably  also  operates  by  modifying  the 
quality  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  by  lowering  generally  the  quality  of 
Uiat  fluid,  or  at  least  that  property  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  support  the 
inflammatory  process.  It  is  supposed  also  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
exuded  fibrin,  which  is  certainly  an  indication,  in  many  instances,  in  this 
stage  of  inflammation. 

The  mercurial  plan  is  in  general  not  applicable  to  cases  of  inflammation 
complicated  with  tuberculous  disease,  or  a  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration,  as 
it  is  believed  to  aggravate  these  conditions;  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  Immediate  danger  from  the  inflammation  greatly  overbalances  all  other 
considerations;  and  in  these  it  may  sometimes  be  admissible,  or  even  advisa- 
ble to  have  recourse  to  mercury,  with  other  antiphlogistic  measures. 

The  particular  preparations  ordinarily  used  for  the  purpose  of  mercuriali- 
zation  Ure  calomel  and  the  blue  pill,  which  may  be  occasionally  aided  by 
mercurial  ointment  externally.  As  opium  and  ipecacuanha  continue  to  be 
indicated,  the  mercurial  may  in  general  be  combined  with  them. 
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S.  Iodide  of  Poiaasium, — Recoane  may  sometimes  be  had  to  this  remedy, 
in  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  when  a  prominent  indication  is  to  pro- 
mote absorption  of  ezaded  fibrin ;  but  it  is  better  adapted,  for  this  purpose, 
to  chronic  than  acnte  inflammation. 

3.  Diei, — The  diet  may  be  somewhat  improved  in  this  stage.  Oraels, 
panada,  bread,  crackers,  stewed  frnits,  &c.  may  be  used,  with  the  additioa 
of  a  little  milk,  and  sometimes,  when  the  strength  begins  to  fail,  of  weak 
animal  broth,  a  little  soft-boiled  egg,  or  oysters. 

b.  Local  Treatment  of  the  Second  Stage. 

1.  Blistering, — It  is  precisely  at  the  period  when  depletion,  either  general 
or  local,  is  no  longer  required,  that  blisters  are  applicable.  In  the  earlier 
and  more  active  stage  of  the  disease,  they  generally  fail  to  relieve  the  infltm- 
mation,  and  add  to  the  general  excitement  produced  by  the  disease  that 
proceeding  from  the  inflamed  skin.  But  at  a  later  period,  they  often  prove 
highly  nsefnl,  sometimes  eradicating  the  remains  of  inflammation,  and  gen- 
erally more  or  less  relieving  it  They  act  partly  by  depletion,  bnt  chiefly  on 
the  principle  of  revulsion,  drawing  off  excitement  Arom  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease to  their  own.  For  internal  inflammation,  large  blisters  shoald  gener- 
ally be  used,  applied  immediately  over  the  seat  of  the  affection.  They  may 
often  be  repeated  with  advantage,  sometimes  even  «more  than  once. 

2.  Dry  Cupping. — In  cases  too  feeble  to  admit  the  loss  of  blood,  even 
locally,  and  in  which  blisters  may  from  any  cause  not  be  deemed  appropriate 
or  advisable,  dry  cupping  may  be  used  with  advantage.  It  acts  revulsively, 
and  also  depletes  moderately  for  a  time,  by  drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface, 
and  there  retaining  it  until  reabsorbed,  and  restored  to  the  circulation.  The 
remedy  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  typhoid  cases  of  inflammation. 

8.  Third  or  Suppurative  Stage  of  Acute  Inflammation. 

It  is  only  after  suppuration  has  been  fully  established  that  this  stage  can 
be  considered  as  having  commenced.  There  may  be  a  slight  degree  of 
suppuration,  and  yet  a  predominance  of  the  active  stage,  and  of  the  symp- 
toms of  excitement.  The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  phenomena. 
But,  when  the  pulse  changes  in  character,  becoming  feeble,  though  it 
may  still  be  frequent,  and  having  the  quality  rather  of  irritation  than  of 
energy ;  when  the  flushed  surface  gives  way  to  paleness,  and  sweats  occur 
during  sleep;  when  occasional  chilliness  is  felt,  or  distinct  chills  supervene; 
upon  the  occurrence  of  this  condition,  or  the  predominance  of  phenomena 
of  this  character,  the  period  has  come  for  a  change  of  treatment  Slight 
svmptoms  of  the  kind  require  no  remedies.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  suspend 
the  reducing  and  alterative  treatment,  and  the  patient  will  gradually  recover 
through  the  powers  of  the  system.  But,  in  severer  cases,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  support  the  general  strength,  in  order  to  save  life,  and  enable  that  series 
of  changes  to  be  effected  which  is  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  disor- 

Sanized  parts  to  a  healthy  state.  Not  unfrequently,  when  fatal  consequences 
0  not  ensue,  the  system  languishes  for  a  long  time,  not  having  sufficient  energy 
to  carry  forward  the  organization  or  absorption  of  the  exuded  fibrin,  the  filling 
up  of  the  abscesses  or  ulcerated  cavities,  or  the  separation  or  throwing  off  of 
the  gangrenous  portions,  should  any  part  of  the  tissue  have  suffered  death. 

1.  General  Supporting  Measures. —  Sulphate  of  quinia  and  the  mineral 
acids  as  tonics,  the  fermented  or  distilled  liquors  as  stimulants,  o||ium  in 
reference  both  to  its  stimulant  and  soothing  properties,  and  a  rich  digestible 
diet,  as  of  butter,  eggs,  the  white  flesh  of  poultry,  the  tender  parts  of  mut- 
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ton  or  beef,  game,  rich  soaps,  and  animal  essences,  in  addition  to  Tegetable 
Bobstances,  are  snitable  means ;  a  selection  being  made  according  to  the  ap- 
parent reqnisitions  of  the  case,  and  the  more  stimulant  being  resorted  to  only 
when  the  milder  hare  proved  insufficient  This  sapporting  plan  should  be 
continued  until  conTalescence  is  fully  established. 

2.  Local  MefMures. — In  the  ulcerative  stage  of  inflammation,  local  reme- 
dies, brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  ulcerated  surface,  are  often  useful,  and 
sometimes  essential  to  a  cure.  The  diseased  tissue  is  so  feeble  that  it  is 
sometimes  unable  to  carry  on  the  reparative  process,  without  the  aid  of  stimu- 
lant applications.  This  is  true  whether  of  external  or  internal  ulcers.  The 
former  may  be  left  to  the  surgeon ;  but  very  frequently  the  latter  fall  under 
the  care  of  the  physician,  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, and  the  respiratory  and  genito-urinary  passages.  When  within  direct 
reach  from  without,  the  ulcers  may  be  treated  with  weak  solutions  of  various 
astringent  metallic  salts,  as  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c., 
or  by  strong  solutions  of  the  same,  or  even  by  the  application  of  the  salts 
undissolved,  care  being  taken  to  limit  the  application  to  the  diseased  surface. 
When  beyond  the  reach  of  such  applications,  they  may  be  treated  by  the 
same  substances  taken  internally,  in  carefully  regulated  doses.  Certain 
vegetable  astringents  and  stimulants  often  prove  useful  in  the  same  way,  not 
only  in  ulcerations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  in  those  also  of  the  urinary 
passages,  which  they  reach  through  the  circulation.  Such  are  nva  ursi,  co- 
paiba, and  the  oil  of  turpentine.  But  the  special  application  of  these,  and 
other  similar  remedies,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  particular  diseases  in  which 
they  are  used. 

4.  Chronic  Inflammation, 

The  same  principles  must  regulate  the  treatment  of  chronic  as  of  acute 
inflammation.  Some  modifications,  however,  are  necessary;  and  a  glance  at 
these  will  be  all  that  the  present  occasion  requires. 

General  bleeding  is  seldom  requisite,  and  never  to  any  considerable  extent 
This  cannot  be  said  of  local  bleeding,  which  is  often  extremely  useful,  and  may 
sometimes  be  repeated  more  than  once  with  advantage,  especially  when,  as 
often  happens,  a  somewhat  acute  attack  supervenes  upon  the  chronic. 

Purging  with  saline  cathartics,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  is  highly  useful 
in  many  cases. 

As  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  are  not  required, 
and  the  antimonials  may  generally  be  dispensed  with,  in  reference  to  their 
general  sedative  properties.  But  the  secretory  stimulants  are  especially  use- 
fnl  in  this  condition  of  inflammation,  when  occupying  the  secreting  organs; 
and  hence  diaphoretics,  expectorants,  diuretics,  cholagogues,  &c.  are  much 
used  in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  inflammations  of  the  organs  respectively 
which  they  are  calculated  to  affect. 

Opium  is  sometimes  advantageous,  but  should  always  be  used  with  caution 
in  chronic  inflammation,  lest  it  should  lead  to  bad  habits  of  indulgence. 

Mercury  is  here  all-important,  and  may  be  resorted  to  when  other  measures 
fiuL  It  is  probably  more  efficient  than  any  other  single  remedy  in  chronic 
inflammation.  Other  alteratives  are  often  useful  in  special  cases,  as  iodine 
and  its  preparations  in  scrofulous  inflammation,  the  arsenicals  in  affections  of 
the  skin,  and  colchicum  in  gout 

The  warm  bath  is  often  beneficial  by  its  sedative  properties,  especially  in 
aifections  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  For  those  of  the  internal  organs,  the 
hoi  bath,  and  particularly  the  hoi  salt  bath,  is  more  efficient,  acting,  however, 
not  as  a  sedative,  but  as  a  powerful  revulsive  to  the  surface. 

In  regard  to  local  measures,  repeated  blistering  is,  I  think,  beyond  com- 
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parison  the  most  efficient  Pastnlation  with  tartar  emetic  mad  croton  oil 
operates  in  the  same  waj,  bat  less  effectaallj.  Perpetual  blisters,  setons,  and 
issues  are  sometimes  also  used ;  bat  they  are,  I  think,  inferior  to  repeated 
blistering,  and  are  not  so  much  in  vogae  as  formerly.  In  mild  cases,  milder 
measures  may  be  ased,  sach  as  varioas  rabefeu!ient  liniments  and  plasters, 
all  of  which  act  on  the  principle  of  reyalsion,  and,  though  feeble,  often  do 
gfood  by  long-continaed  application. 

The  protectiye  remedies,  those,  namely,  which  exdode  the  atmospheric  air, 
are.  particularly  nsefnl  in  chronic  inflammation,  especially  of  the  skin  and 
mncoQS  passages  capable  of  being  reached  from  without.  Among  these  it  will 
be  remembered  that  I  rank  nitrate  of  silver  and  tincture  of  iodine. 

Stimulant  local  applications  are  also  highly  important  in  yarious  chronfe 
superficial  inflammations,  excoriations,  and  ulcerations ;  and,  in  some  instances^ 
are  indispensable.     They  will  be  particularly  noticed  under  special  diseases. 

To  remove  the  hardening  and  tumefaction  of  chronic  inflammation,  mercv- 
rial  ointment,  the  ointments  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  resorted  to. 

For  the  removal  of  serous  efifusions  friction  and  compression  are  useful. 

Finally,  in  obstinate  chronic  inflammations,  it  often  happens  that  the  yart- 
ous  influences  of  travelling,  particularly  of  foreign  travel,  operate  most  ad* 
yantageously  in  effecting  cures;  and  with  these  may  not  unfrequently  be  com- 
bined the  agency  of  sea-air,  sea-bathing,  or  the  waters  of  the  various  mineral 
springs,  selected  in  reference  to  the  special  case,  and  aided  by  their  usual 
social  accompaniments. 

II.  Treatment  or  Irritation. 

1.  Oeneral  Treaiment. 

It  is  especially  in  the  treatment  of  irritation  that  the  general  therapeutic 
principle,  already  mentioned,  of  ascertaining  whether  the  affection  may  not 
be  regularly  periodical,  and,  if  it  be  so,  of  employing  antiperiodic  remedies, 
should  be  attended  to.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  character,  in  other  re- 
spects,  of  the  irritation,  whether  it  be  prominently  vascular  or  nervous,  or 
seated  specially  in  the  ultimate  cell-structure,  or  affecting  jointly  and  equally 
all  the  ingredients  of  an  organ,  and  whatever  may  be  its  grade,  provided  only 
that  it  occur  regularly  at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  every  other  day,  or  at  a 
longer  interval,  and  with  a  perfect  absence  of  the  affection  between  the  parox- 
ysms, it  will  almost  uniformly,  according  to  my  experience,  yield  to  sulphate 
of  quinia,  if  given  with  sufficient  freedom.  If  the  ordinary  quantity  of  the 
antiperiodic  necessary  to  interrupt  intermittent  diseases,  which  maybe  twelve 
grains  or  more  between  the  paroxysms,  do  not  prove  sufficient,  the  amount 
should  be  doubled  or  tripled.  I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  with  from  24  to 
80  grains,  when  12  or  15  grains  have  not  been  found  effectual.  Other  anti- 
periodic  measures  may  also  be  employed  if  deemed  advisable,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  intermittent  fever. 

Even  when  the  affection  is  remittent,  if  the  paroxysms  occur  at  regular 
times,  and  the  remission  be  decided,  the  same  treatment  may  be  tried  with 
good  hope  of  success,  though  not  so  certain  here  as  in  the  intermittent  form. 

Should  the  irritation  not  have  the  regular  periodic  character,  the  attention 
should  be  directed  to  its  peculiarity  of  position ;  whether,  for  example,  it  be 
prominently  vascular,  or  chiefly  or  exclusively  nervous. 

If  it  be  prominently  vascular,  the  indications  of  treatment  are,  as  in  the 
early  stage  of  inflammation,  to  lessen  the  quantity  and  lower  the  quality  of 
the  blood  in  the  irritated  part. 
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Sometimes,  when  the  Irritation  is  Terj  seyere,  and  the  consequent  actiye 
congestion  intense  and  alarming,  involving  life  in  danger,  as  not  nnf^eqnentlj 
happens  in  the  great  vital  organs,  especially  the  brain  and  Inngs,  the  most 
prompt  and  energetic  depletory  measures  are  essential  The  danger  through 
direct  oppression  of  the  functions,  or  f^om  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of 
the  organ,  is  imminent  Blood  should  be  taken  f^ely,  until  the  urgent  symp- 
toms are  relieved,  or  the  pulse  will  bear  no  further  loss.  Besides  Uiis,  all  the 
depletory  and  sedative  measures  enumerated  under  inflammation  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  if  the  affection  persist;  but,  if  it  shall  not  have  proceeded  to  the 
point  of  organic  mischief,  the  first  efficient  bleeding  will  generally  so  far  re- 
Ueve  the  disease  as  to  render  other  remedies  of  comparatively  little  account. 

But  as  vascular  irritation,  which  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  active  con- 
gestion, ordinarily  occurs,  it  is  comparatively  very  mild,  and  seldom  requires 
even  moderate  bleeding ;  being  relieved  by  saline  cathartics,  low  diet,  and, 
if  febrile  phenomena  are  present,  the  refrigerant  or  sedative  diaphoretics. 

Should  the  nervous  element  be  mingled  in  any  considerable  degree  with  the 
vascular,  as  when  pain  or  spasm  is  joined  with  active  congestion,  in  addition 
to  depletory  and  refrigerant  measures,  more  or  less  of  those  applicable  to 
simple  nervons  irritation  should  be  employed ;  and  opium,  particularly  asso^ 
elated  with  ipecacuanha,  as  in  the  Dover's  powder,  is  often  extremely  useful 

When  the  irritation  is  purely  nervous^  as  in  neuralgia,  spasms,  and  various 
Ainctional  disorder,  instead  of  the  measures  especially  adapted  to  active  con- 
gestion, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  cerebral  and  nervons  stimulants,  the  for- 
mer of  which  prove  useful  by  diminishing  susceptibility  to  irritant  causes,  the 
latter  by  equalizing  the  nervous  excitement.  Of  the  cerebral  stimulants,  the  best 
are  opium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  stramonium ;  of  the  nervous  stimu- 
lants or  antispasmodics,  assafetida,  the  ethereal  preparations,  valerian,  and 
musk.  Quinia,  which  is  also  efficient  in  these  cases,  when  given  very  freely, 
probably  acts,  like  the  cerebral  stimulants,  by  diminishing  the  susceptibility  of 
the  cerebral  centres.  Inhalation  of  ether  is  often  a  powerful  remedy  in  this 
condition,  operating  like  the  other  cerebral  stimulants.  The  cerebral  sedatives, 
as  conium,  chloroform,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  often  be  used  advantage- 
ously, on  the  same  principle  of  repressing  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
centres ;  but,  as  they  are  energetic  sedatives,  and  as  nervous  irritation  is  often 
associated  with  general  debility,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  endanger 
too  ^at  a  depression  by  their  use. 

The  warm  bath  is  also  useful  in  nervous  irritation,  by  its  sedative  and  sooth- 
ing operation  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  upon  the  circulation. 

Another  class  of  remedies,  much  used  in  the  same  condition,  is  a'set  of 
mineral  substances,  which  are  thought  to  possess  antispasmodic  properties ; 
and  which  probably  act  by  fortifying  the  cerebral  nervous  centres,  and  possibly 
the  spinal  also,  against  disturbing  influence,  either  by  a  dynamic  or  chemical 
action  upon  them.  Such  are  the  preparations  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and 
iron ;  and  arsenic,  though  not  strictly  tonic,  may  be  added  to  the  list  in  refer- 
ence to  this  special  indication. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  nervous  irritation  is  frequently  associated  with 
general  debility.  The  anemic  state  of  the  blood  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  it, 
and  may  be  considered  as  among  its  predisposing  causes.  Hence,  measures 
calculated  to  improve  the  digestion  when  impaired,  to  invigorate  the  system 
generally,  and  to  enrich  the  blood,  are  often  among  the  most  effectual  reme- 
dies in  nervous  irritation.  Such  are  the  chalybeates,  nutritious  and  easily 
digested  food,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  agreeable  mental  occupation. 

2.  Local  Treatment 
Here  also  there  is  a  general  resemblance,  in  the  measures  to  be  employed. 
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to  those  adapted  to  inflammation.    There  are,  however,  some  points  of  dif- 
ference which  demand  attention. 

In  relation  to  vascnlar  irritation,  as  the  disorder  is  not  so  firmly  seated  as 
inflammation,  and  yields  more  readily  to  inflnences  on  the  eircnlation  At 
large,  local  depletion  and  refrigeration  are  less  important,  though  both  occa- 
sionally useful.  Another  conseqaence  of  the  same  difference  in  the  affections 
is  the  different  mode  of  applying  revnlsive  measures.  Inflammation  requires 
that  the  counter-irritant  agent  should  be  near  the  seat  of  the  disease;  Tas- 
eular  irritation  that  it  should  be  distant.  In  the  latter,  it  is  desiraUe  to 
draw  the  current  of  blood  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  irritated  organ. 
Thns,  in  irritati?e  tendencies  of  blood  to  the  head,  producing  epistaxis,  and 
threatening  apoplexy,  or  to  the  lungs,  endangering  hsemoptysis,  instead  of 
applying  the  revulsiye  remedy  near  the  seat  of  the  affection,  as  in  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  on  the  whole  better  to  apply  it  to  the  lower  extremities.  Hot  pedi- 
Invia,  sinapisms  to  the  legs,  and,  if  necessary,  blisters  to  ihe  same  part,  ope- 
rate with  greater  effect  in  relieving  the  tendencies  referred  to  than  revulsives 
to  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  or  chest 

In  nervous  irritations,  on  the  contrary,  it  is. often  necessary  to  apply  the 
counter-irritant  very  near  the  seat  of  the  affection.  Thus,  in  violent  spasm 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  in  merely  functional  vomiting,  and  in  neuralg^ 
affections  of  the  internal  organs,  a  sinapism  immediately  over  the  seat  of  Uie 
irritation,  continued  long  enough  to  produce  very  severe  pain  and  decided 
rnbefaction,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies.  Other  remedies  of  the 
same  rapid  and  energetic  character  are  solution  of  ammopia,  and,  in  danger- 
ous cases,  if  nothing  else  is  to  be  had,  boiling  water. 

Besides  revulsive  agents,  local  sedatives  and  anodynes  are  also  strongly 
indicated  in  nervous  irritation,  especially  in  its  painful  forms.  Such  means 
as  warm  fomentations,  intense  cold,  the  preparations  of  opium,  belladonnai 
conium,  &c.,  the  tincture  of  aconite,  camphorated  liniments,  chloroform,  Ae., 
are  often  useful,  and  sometimes  indispensable. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  evidences  of  nervous  irritation,  such 
as  pain,  spasm,  and  disorder  of  function,  are  not  unfrequently  dependent  on 
disease  distant  from  the  part  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  the  real  seat  of  disease.  Thus, 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  sides,  obstinate  vomiting,  palpitations,  dyspnoea,  &c^ 
not  unfrequently  depend  on  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the  spine,  to  which^ 
therefore,  the  cups,  blisters,  or  rubefacients  must  be  applied.  Thus,  also, 
various  disorder  of  sensation  and  function  may  be  traced  from  its  apparent 
seat  in  the  extremities,  or  near  the  surface,  to  the  cerebral  centres,  to  the  ner« 
vous  trunks,  and  sometimes  to  concealed  organic  affections  of  the  great 
viscera,  from  which  it  may  be  reflected  through  the  nerve  centres  to  the  part 
which  appears  to  be  mainly  affected. 

In  relation  to  specific  irritations  and  inflammations,  whatever  is  peculiar 
in  the  treatment  will  be  considered  under  the  special  affections. 


Article  IF. 

DEPRESSION  AND  DEBILITY. 

These  two  conditions,  though  essentially  distinct,  are  so  frequently  con- 
nected, and  so  mutually  dependent,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated  in  a 
therapeutic  consideration  of  the  subject.  There  are,  however,  points  in  which 
it  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  that  the  distinction  between  them 
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should  be  borne  In  mind ;  and  these  will  receive  attention  in  the  following 
general  remarks. 

1.  TrecUment  of  Functional  Depression. 

The  two  prominent  indications  in  the  treatment  of  depression  are,  1.  to 
search  for  and  remove  the  canses,  and  2.  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  system  in  re- 
taming  to  its  normal  state.  The  first  is  mnch  the  more  important;  and, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  falfilled,  little  more  is 
requisite.  It  is  for  the  most  part  only  when  the  cause  is  for  a  time  irremov- 
able, that  we  are  called  on  to  carry  the  second  indication  into  effect.  A  few 
general  observations  in  reference  to  this  search  for  the  causes,  in  its  practical 
bearings,  will  embrace  most  of  what  can  be  profitably  said  in  this  place. 

1.  Removal  of  the  Causes, — The  habits,  occupations,  and  exposures  of  the 
patient  should  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  learn  whether  there  may  not  be 
some  direct  sedative  agency  exerted  in  his  case ;  whether,  for  example,  he 
may  not  live  in  the  midst  of  depressing  effluvia,  as  from  privies,  crowded  and 
ill-ventilated  rooms,  lead  factories,  &c.;  whether  he  may  not  habitually  use 
water  in  excess,  either  by  bathing  or  as  a  drink,  or  indulge  unduly  in  tobacco ; 
whether,  in  fine,  he  may  not  suffer  from  mental  anxieties,  grief,  or  other  de- 
pressing emotion ;  and,  if  any  such  influence  be  discovered,  it  should  be  re- 
moved, or  as  far  as  possible  counteracted.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether 
bis  blood  may  not  have  become  impoverished  by  hemorrhages,  abnormal  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  skin,  or  kidneys,  the  use  of  insufficient  or  unwhole- 
some food,  or  an  imperfect  state  of  the  digestive  organs;  and  if  so,  the 
anemic  condition  should  be  corrected  by  suitable  remedies.  The  point,  too, 
should  be  examined  into,  whether  he  may  be  clothed  warmly,  sleep  warmly, 
and  be  otherwise  protected  against  the  habitual  influence  of  cold.  This  is 
highly  important;  many  lives  being  lost  through  the  low  state  of  system  in- 
duced by  neglect  of  this  precaution.  Habitual  exposure  to  cold,  insufficiently 
protected,  is,  1  am  convinced,  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  consumption. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  indirect  agencies.  Of  these  one  of  the 
most  frequent  is  the  habitual  use  of  stimulants  in  excess,  which  wear  out  the 
system  or  some  organ  especially,  through  the  depression  always  following 
over-excitement  In  correcting  this  cause,  caution  is  sometimes  required  not 
to  withdraw  the  stimulating  agent  too  rapidly,  lest  life  should  be  endangered 
by  the  collapse  that  may  ensue.  The  safest  plan  is  to  diminish  it  gradually 
but  steadily,  occasionally  substituting  some  other  but  less  noxious  stimulant 
when  support  may  seem  to  be  required;  and,  under  this  plan,  health  may 
generally  be  restored  in  the  end,  unless  irreparable  organic  mischief  may 
have  been  produced. 

Another  very  important  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  the  depression  may 
not  be  the  result  of  disease  in  some  organ  or  organs,  upon  a  healthy  condition 
of  which  the  functions  affected  may  depend  for  their  proper  performance. 
Thus,  muscular  weakness,  paleness  of  the  surface,  feebleness  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  other  signs  of  depression  or  debility,  may  often  be  traced  to  a 
morbid  state  of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  can  be  relieved  only  by  a  restoration  of  those  organs  to  their 
sound  state.  The  latent  affection  may  have  the  same  character  of  feebleness, 
as  that  which  is  apparent,  and  may  require  the  same  remedies ;  in  which  case 
the  course  of  treatment  would  be  obvious.  But  it  is  frequently  also  a  con- 
dition of  morbid  excitement  or  even  inflammation,  requiring  wholly  different 
measures;  and  a  mistake  under  these  circumstances  might  be  fatal.  Thus, 
an  overwhelming  congestion  of  tbe  nervous  centres  of  respiration  may  lead 
to  great  general  prostration,  because  the  influence  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  process  is  greatly  impaired.     Inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
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the  brain  is  often  attended  with  a  more  or  less  depressed  condition  of  the 
circulation,  and  muscular  weakness.  Active  hemorrhage  in  the  spinal  column 
may  cause  loss  of  sensation  and  power  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremities.  In 
these  and  analogous  cases,  it  is  obvions  that  depletory  measures  may  be  re- 
quired to  correct  the  apparent  depression  or  debility  by  removing  its  canse. 

Attention  has  been  already  more  than  once  called  to  a  general  depression 
of  system,  sometimes  produced  by  extensive  and  severe  inflammation  of  some 
important  organ  or  system  of  parts,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  general  de- 
bility requiring  stimulant  measures.  This  sometimes  happens  in  double 
pneumonia,  violent  gastritis,  and  peritonitis;  in  which  the  most  energetic 
employment  of  depletory  measures  affords  the  only  chance  of  saving  life. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ordinary  result  of  the  highest  degree  of 
irritation  in  an  organ  is  to  diminish  its  function.  Here  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  to  confound  the  depression  of  the  function  with  debility  of 
the  organ.  The  depression,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  be  remedied  not 
by  stimulating  the  organ,  but  by  a  directly  opposite  treatment 

2.  Direct  Remedies  for  Depression  and  Debility, — When  the  cause  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  or  is  irremovable  for  a  time,  or  is  altogether  irremovable, 
what  therapeutic  measures  are  indicated  ?  Each  of  these  conditions  requires 
a  separate  consideration. 

a.  Suppose  the  cause  to  have  ceased,  or  to  have  been  removed.  In  such  a 
condition,  if  the  prostration  is  not  very  great,  and  the  case  has  been  of  short 
duration,  little  interference  is  required.  The  system,  retaining  its  strength, 
will  reassume  its  healthful  degree  of  function,  if  supplied  with  proper  hy- 
gienic influences,  as  a  good  diet,  pure  air,  &c.  Sometimes  a  stronger  stimu- 
lus may  be  requisite  to  overcome  the  slight  inertia  which  remains.  The 
system  partakes  so  far  of  that  property  of  matter  called  vis  inertis,  that  it 
has  in  some  degree  a  tendency  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  hwn 
last  placed.  A  slight  excitation,  under  such  circumstances,  addressed  to 
that  one  of  the  functions  in  which  the  depression  may  be  mainly  felt,  will 
be  all  that  is  required.  Thus,  a  female  may  have  become  faint  from  some 
cause  which  shall  have  ceased  immediately.  The  system  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  react  quickly.  A  bottle  of  ammonia  held  to  the  nostrils  will  yield 
the  stimulus  required  by  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  functions  will  be  imme- 
diately resumed.  The  stomach,  after  removal  of  a  temporary  cause  of  de- 
pression, may  be  left  indisposed  to  receive  food,  and  may  be  offended  by  it 
if  swallowed.  A  little  brandy,  or  one  of  the  bitter  tinctures,  or  one  of  the 
mineral  acids,  will  supply  the  requisite  stimulus  to  action,  and  nothing  after- 
wards may  be  required. 

But  sometimes  the  depression  is  great,  and  perhaps  alarming.  In  such 
cases,  active  temporary  stimulation  may  be  required  to  restore  action,  and  even 
to  preserve  life.  Here,  however,  a  caution  is  necessary.  In  many  instances, 
the  cause  of  depression  is  such  that  reaction  above  the  healthy  mean  will  ne- 
cessarily take  place;  and  it  may  be  important  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
increase  this  reaction.  Thus,  in  the  prostration  from  violent  concussion  of  the 
brain,  it  maybe  necessary  to  stimulate  to  preserve  life ;  but  the  greatest  caution 
should  be  observed  not  to  employ  more  of  the  stimulating  means  than  may 
be  necessary  to  restore  action,  lest  it  should  dangerously  augment  the  excite- 
ment to  follow.  Those  stimulants,  too,  should  be  selected  which  are  brief  in 
their  operation,  least  likely  to  make  themselves  felt  after  excitement  shall  have 
commenced,  and  least  disposed  to  act  on  the  organ  which  is  to  be  the  special 
seat  of  the  coming  irritation  or  inflammation.  Thus  the  ethereal  prepara- 
Uons  and  ammoniacal  stimulants  should  be  preferred  to  the  alcoholic,  one 
because  less  disposed  to  affect  the  brain,  and  both  because  shorter  in  their 
Mtion ;  and  external  stimulants,  as  mustard,  red  pepper,  &c.,  should  be  pre- 
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Ibrred  to  either,  because  they  may  be  removed  when  no  longer  required.  The 
cold  stage  or  chill  of  fevers,  when  attended  with  great  prostration,  is  another 
example  illnstrative  of  this  therapeutic  principle. 

If  the  cause  has  been  long  in  operation  before  removal,  there  is  then  not 
only  depression  left,  but  debility.  The  nutritive  function  has  sufifered  under 
the  long  repression,  and  the  energy  of  the  tissues  is  consequently  impaired. 
Such  is  the  condition  often  left  in  convalescence  after  exhausting  diseases,  or 
those  of  long  duration.  Under  these  circumstances,  tonics,  stimulants,  and 
nutritious  food  are  required,  which  must  be  graduated  in  activity  to  the  de- 
gree  of  weakness,  and  continued  until  the  functions  have  been  restored  to 
their  normal  state,  when  they  must  be  gradually  withdrawn,  lest  the  injurious 
effects  of  over-stimulation  should  ensue. 

6.  Should  the  cause  continue,  but  be  essentially  temporary  in  its  character, 
the  indication  is  to  support  the  system  until  it  shall  cease  to  act.  Examples 
of  this  character  are  the  various  low  forms  of  fever,  which  have  a  definite 
course  to  run,  and  which,  if  life  be  supported  until  that  period  has  been  ac- 
complished, will  end  in  recovery.  In  these  it  is  often  necessary  to  stimulate, 
in  order  to  support  life.  We  have  other  examples  in  inflammation  associated 
with  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  or  great  general  debility  from  other  causes, 
in  which  a  fatal  event  can  sometimes  be  averted  only  by  supporting  the  general 
fonctions  until  the  local  disease  has  run  its  course ;  in  the  suppurative  stage 
of  inflammation,  and  in  gangrene,  in  which  sufficient  energy  of  system  does 
not  remain,  without  artificial  aid,  to  carry  on  the  processes  necessary  for  the 
repair  of  the  local  injury ;  and  in  the  various  diseases  of  drunkards,  temporary 
in  their  nature,  in  which,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  disease,  even 
though  it  may  require  the  loss  of  blood  for  its  own  cure,  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  the  use  of  stimulants,  though  in  a  moderated  degree,  to  avoid  the 
fatal  depression  which  might  ensue  from  their  sudden  abstraction. 

The  choice  of  the  supporting  measures,  under  these  circumstances,  must  be 
glided  by  the  apparent  wants  of  the  system ;  the  least  stimulating  being  pre- 
ferred when  they  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  most  stimulating  adopted 
when  indispensable.  Sometimes  nutritious  and  readily  digestible  food  will  be 
safficient;  to  which  if  necessary  may  be  added,  beginning  at  the  lower  grades, 
and  ascending  *to  the  higher,  quinia,  opium,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  fer- 
mented liquors,  in  the  form  of  ale,  porter,  or  wine,  and  the  various  distilled 
liquors,  as  brandy,  whisky,  &c.  .  It  is  often  advisable  to  mix  the  stimulant 
and  nutrient  together,  as  in  the  form  of  wine- whey  for  moderate  stimulation, 
and  milk-punch,  or  egg  and  brandy,  for  the  highest 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  mainly  the  debility  which  is  to  be  encountered ;  de- 
pression, it  is  true,  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  functions  being  generally 
present,  though  almost  always  intermingled  with  irritation,  and  sometimes 
very  great  irritation  of  others. 

When  the  debility  or  depression  is  confined  to  one  organ  or  constituent 
part  of  the  system,  the  excitant  agent  must  be  directed  especially  to  the  organ 
or  part  affected ;  as  the  simple  bitters  and  mineral  acids  to  the  stomach ;  cho- 
lagogues,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  emmenagogues  to  deficiency  in  the  func- 
tions they  are  respectively  fitted  to  promote;  the  arterial  stimulants  to  the 
enfeebled  circulation ;  the  nervous  stimulants  to  general  depression  of  the  nerv- 
ous system ;  and  the  cerebral  stimulants,  as  opium,  alcohol,  &c.,  yo  cases  in 
which,  along  with  depression  of  the  circulation,  there  is  also  failure  in  the  cere- 
bral centres,  or,  in  other  words,  a  condition  of  general  prostration  or  debility. 

This  is  the  place  to  urge  the  importance  of  not  mistaking  certain  cases  of 
depression,  exhibiting  its  influence  in  derangements  of  sensation  and  function, 
often  themselves  of  an  irritative  character,  for  real  excess  of  action;  as,  for 
example,  when  depression  of  the  cerebral  centres  produces  neuralgic  pains 
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and  spasmodic  mascolar  contractions,  or  when  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood, 
with  debilitated  digestion,  occasions  nerrons  disturbance  and  Tiolent  action 
of  the  heart.  Too  freqaentlj,  snch  cases  have  been  considered  and  treated  as 
if  dependent  on  excessiye  and  even  inflammatory  excitement,  with  the  most 
injarioQS  results.  The  indication,  on  the  contrary,  is  obvionsly  to  snpportthe 
actions  or  nutrition  of  the  really  depressed  or  debilitated  organ.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  very  numerous,  and  will  be  scattered  abundantly  throughoiil 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

Another  most  important  point  is  properly  to  appreciate  the  nature  of 
those  states  of  venous  congestion  which  depend  on  depression  of  the  hearty 
and  those  also  arising  from  depression  of  the  capillaries  of  the  Inng^  and  liver. 
(See  Congestion^  page  87-8.)  This  is  the  more  important,  as  the  conditions 
here  referred  to  have  often  been  mistaken  for  active  congestion,  and  treated 
accordingly,  with  the  worst  possible  effects.  It  is  obvious  to  one  who  takes 
the  correct  view  of  these  cases,  that  the  remedies  must  be  addressed,  not  to 
the  congestion  itself,  but  to  the  pathological  condition  in  which  it  originates. 
In  the  one  case,  the  heart  is  to  be  excited  into  increased  action  by  internal 
and  external  stimulation ;  in  the  other,  that,  namely,  in  which  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver  and  lungs  are  in  fault,  and  the  portal  circulation,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  and  right  side  of  the  heart  become  the  seat  of  congestion,  mea- 
sures are  to  be  adopted  calculated  to  restore  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  in- 
vigorate the  respiratory  function. 

2.  Treatment  of  the  Organic  Effects  of  Depression. 

This  has  already  been  sufficiently  considered  so  far  as  softening  and  ^n- 
grene,  attendant  upon  or  following  inflammation,  are  concerned.  The  same 
indications  essentially  are  presented,  when  these  conditions  occur  as  the  direet 
consequences  of  a  depressed  nutrition,  without  preceding  inflammation.  The 
blood  must  be  improved  when  defective,  and  the  general  actions  of  the  system 
roust  be  supported,  while  care  is  taken  as  far  as  possible  to  remove  or  obviate 
the  causes. 

Fatty  degeneration,  unfortunately,  is  often  not  detected  until  too  late  to 
be  remedied.  After  an  organ  has  been  so  far  destroyed  in*  this  way  as  to 
be  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  its  function,  it  is  probably  incapable  of 
restoration ;  though  it  has  been  maintained  that  muscular  fibre,  thus  destroyed, 
has  sometimes  been  regenerated.  'But,  if  an  organ  has  only  lost  so  much  of 
its  structure  as  partially  to  interfere  with  its  duties,  the  brain,  heart,  liver,  or 
kidneys,  for  example,  it  is  possible,  by  arresting  the  further  progress  of  the 
degeneration,  to  preserve  enough  of  the  structure  for  the  continuance  of  life. 
Even  a  restoration  to  health  may  be  hoped  for,  when  the  destruction  has 
not  been  very  extensive;  as  the  portion  of  the  organ  unaffected  acquires, 
under  the  necessities  of  the  case,  an  increased  functional  power,  and  by  aug^ 
mented  activity  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  that  which  has  been  lost 
The  obvious  indidation,  in  these  cases,  is  to  produce  good  blood  and  snlll- 
cient  of  it,  and  in  all  other  ways  to  invigorate  the  nutritive  function.  Hence^ 
recourse  should  be  had  to  a  good  diet,  moderate  exercise  proportionate  to 
the  powers  of  the  system,  the  influence  of  pure  air,  and  the  use  of  tonics  and 
general  stimulants  such  as  are  best  calculated  to  invigorate  at  once  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  directly  improve  the  blood.  The  most  efficient  of  these 
are  quinia,  the  chalybeates,  the  mineral  acids,  cod-liver  oil,  and,  when  the 
debility  is  considerable,  the  alcoholic  preparations.  In  some  cases,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  electricity  may  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  as  a  direct  stimolos 
to  the  affected  organ.  As  this  condition  sometimes  depends  on  obstrucUon 
to  the  supply  of  blood,  by  plugs  of  fibrin  in  the  arteries,  whenever  there  may  be 
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good  reason  to  suspect  such  a  came,  the  free  nse  of  alkaHne  remedies  and  of 
iodide  of  potasrinm,  bj  rcDdering  the  blood  more  capable  of  dissolving  the 
eoagvlated  matter,  may  sometimes  be  serviceable.  Oare  most  be  taken,  bow- 
ever,  that  thej  are  not  carried  so  far  as  to  deprave  the  blood,  and  materially 
diminish  its  nutritive  and  supporting  powers. 

For  the  other  organic  resolts  of  depression,  as  the  lardaceons,  amyloid^ 
•nd  fibroid  degenerations,  there  is  absolutely  no  known  remedy;  but,  so  fur 
as  analogy  may  be  received  as  a  guide,  they  should  be  treated,  when  suspected 
or  discovered,  on  the  same  principles  as  the  fatty  degeneration,  in  the  hope 
that  their  progress  may  at  least  be  somewhat  checked,  if  not  arrested. 

The  subjects  of  congestion  and  fever  do  not  require  a  separate  therapeutic 
consideration ;  as,  being  simply  effects  or  examples,  more  or  less  complex,  of 
the  different  constituents  of  disease  already  treated  of,  they  demand  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  principles  of  treatment,  and  the  same  remedial  measures. 


Jirtick  r. 

DISEASE  WITH  PECULIAR  PRODUCTS. 

1.  Treaiment  of  TuberculoBis. 

A  PARTiouLAB  Consideration  of  this  subject  is  reserved  for  the  essay  on 
phthisis,  in  which  it  will  receive  full  attention.  A  few  general  observations 
are  all  that  are  called  for  in  this  place.  It  is  believed  Uiat  the  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  tubercle  is  connected  with  deficient  energy  of  the  system; 
and  that  its  positive  deposition,  if  not  the  immediate  result  of  an  impaired 
state  of  the  blood,  is  at  all  events  an  attendant  upon  it.  These  conclusions 
appear  to  be  fairly  dedncible  from  the  established  fact,  that  whatever  chron- 
ically lowers  the  general  grade  of  the  vital  actions,  iiavonrs  the  development 
of  tuberculosis.  Another  important  consideration  is  that  tubercles  have 
individually  a  tendency  towards  health.  This  is  counteracted  only  by  two 
influences;  first,  their  sitaation  in  parts  from  which  the  prodacts  of  their 
spontaneous  degeneration  cannot  escape,  as  in  the  cerebral  meninges;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  quantity  in  which  they  are  formed,  which  is  often  sufficient 
to  involve,  in  their  own  destruction,  that  of  the  organ  containing  them,  and 
of  course  the  life  of  the  individual,  if  this  org^n  be  essential  to  life,  as  the 
lungs.  The  obvious  inferences  from  all  this  are,  that,  when  the  deposition 
of  tubercles  has  commenced  in  any  part  of  the  body  from  which  they  can  be 
eliminated,  or  when  such  a  deposition  is  threatened  in  organs  from  which 
they  cannot  escape,  efforts  should  be  made  to  correct  the  tuberculous  dia- 
thesis, and  that  these  measures  should  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  invigor- 
ate the  system,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood.  Another  general 
indication  is  to  obviate  the  effects  of  tubercles,  whether  unchanged,  or  in  the 
course  of  degradation,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  system.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  here  the 
measures  calculated  to  meet  these  indications;  as  they  will  be  fhlly  detailed 
under  the  heads  of  external  scrofula  and  phihins, 

2.  Treatment  of  Melanosis,  Cysts,  and  Non-malignant  Tumours. 

I  place  these  under  one  head,  because,  in  their  relations  to  the  practice  of 
medicine,  they  are  nearly  identical.  None  of  them  are  amenable  to  remedies 
addressed  to  them  through  the  system ;  and,  so  Car  as  they  are  curable  or  re- 
movable by  local  means,  their  treatment  belongs  exclusively  to  the  surgeonu 
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The  province  of  the  physician  is  simply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obriate  their 
eflfects;  to  lessen,  namely,  their  injarioas  operation  on  neighbouring  parts; 
to  correct  disorder,  whether  of  fonction  or  organization,  which  they  may 
hare  already  prod  need  in  these  parts;  to  support  the  general  strength  against 
their  exhausting  inflnence;  and,  by  the  cautions  use  of  anodynes,  and  the 
application  of  other  palliative  measares,  such  as  the  state  of  the  individnal 
case  may  at  any  time  suggest,  ^o  render  the  patient  as  comfortable  aa  dr- 
camstances  will  permit 

8.  TreaiTnerU  of  Malignant  Orowtks,  including  Carcinoma,  Epilheliamo, 

and  Fibroplasiic  Tumours, 

The  treatment  of  external  cancer  belongs  to  surgery.  That  of  the  internal 
disease  is  mainly  palliative.  Three  indications  are  presented ;  1.  to  relieva  pain, 
2.  to  support  the  strength,  and  8.  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  effeets  of  the 
tumours  upon  neighbouring  organs,  and  on  the  functions  of  those  they  occupy. 
The  first  indication  is  to  be  met  by  narcotics,  of  which  opium  is  by  fiar  the 
most  efficacious ;  but  others,  as  conium,  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  belladonna, 
chloroform,  &c.  may  be  occasionally  substituted  with  advantage;  the  great 
principle  being  to  husband  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  operation 
of  these  anodynes,  so  that  they  may  not  too  soon  lose  their  effect  Hence, 
they  should  at  different  times  be  applied  in  different  modes,  as  by  the  stomach, 
rectum,  or  skin ;  and  one  should  now  and  then  be  substituted  for  another. 
But,  in  cases  in  which  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  on  account  of  the  absence 
or  the  moderate  degree  of  pain,  it  is  better  not  to  employ  them ;  as  they  more 
or  less  interfere  with  the  digestive  and  nutritive  processes,  npon  a  good  con- 
dition of  which  reliance  must  be  chiefly  placed,  for  effecting  any  real  amelio- 
ration of  the  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  second  indication,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
progress  of  cancer,  like  that  of  chronic  inflammation,  might  be  impeded  by 
restricting  the  diet.  The  late  Professor  Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  believed 
that  he  had  seen  the  fatal  result  postponed  by  the  exclusive  use  of  vegetable 
food.  But  general  experience,  and  the  most  enlightened  opinion  are  now 
opposed  to  this  view ;  and  it  is  thought,  probably  with  truth,  that  the  most 
efficient  method  of  retarding  the  disease,  and  of  favouring  any  natural  ten- 
dency to  atrophy  of  the  morbid  structure,  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  natritioo 
and  a  sound  blood,  and  in  every  way  to  give  real  energy,  without  over-excite- 
ment, to  the  system.  The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  is  by 
hygienic  means,  as  moderate  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  a  nutritious  and 
wholesome  diet,  the  breathing  of  a  pure  air  on  all  occasions,  personal  clean- 
liness, and  the  promotion  as  far  as  may  be  of  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  tem- 
per. Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  functions,  and  any  disordered  con- 
dition corrected.  As  the  affection  is  often  attended  with  anaemia,  there  is  an 
obvious  indication  for  the  chalybeates.  Indeed,  these  are  now  esteemed 
among  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  cancer,  in  all  its  stages.  The  iodide 
of  iron  has  been  particularly  recommended ;  but  it  probably  has  no  superiority 
in  this  affection  over  other  preparations  of  the  metal ;  as  iodine  is  in  itself 
wholly  inefficacious  in  genuine  cancer.  The  particular  chalybeate  should  be 
preferred  which  may  be  found  to  agree  best  with  the  stomach  of  the  patient 
God-liver  oil  is  also  useful  upon  the  same  principle  as  iron,  and  may  be  g^ven 
combined  or  alternated  with  it  Dr.  T.  Spencer  Wells  has  found  a  combina- 
tion of  cod- liver  oil  and  bromide  of  potassium  more  useful  than  any  other 
remedy.  He  gives  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  bromide,  and  from  one  to 
three  fluidrachms  of  the  oil,  three  times  daily;  and  has  witnessed  "remark- 
able effects"  from  this  treatment,  both  on  the  tumour  and  the  general  health. 
(LoruL  Med.  Times  and  Qaz.,  July,  1867,  p.  40.) 
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As  to  the  measares  calculated  tp  obyiate  the  effects  of  the  tamoars,  these 
will  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  diseases  of  the  se?e- 
ral  parts  respectively  in  which  the  cancer  may  be  situated. 

4.  Treatment  of  Parasitic  OrowiJia. 

So  far  as  concerns  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  mode  of  treatment 
will  be  given  under  special  diseases;  as  also  will  the  measures  applicable  in 
cases  of  parasitic  fungi  Surgical  methods  of  management  belong  to  another 
department  of  therapeutics.  The  question  for  discussion  in  this  place  is  whe- 
ther parasites,  existing  in  other  parts  than  the  alimentary  canal,  can  be  affected 
by  measures  applied  through  the  system.  It  is  certain  that  various  sub- 
stances prove  poisonous  to  them  when  directly  applied ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  they  may  be  reached  even  through  the  circulation.  Klencice  re- 
commends the  use  of  such  agents,  and  mentions  cherry-laurel  water,  camphor, 
volatile  oil  of  cubebs,  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba,  and  acetic  acid,  as  having  a 
poisonous  action  upon  hydatids.  He  employed  electricity  in  one  instance,  with 
apparent  success,  in  an  individual  who  passed  acephaiocysts  and  echinococci 
with  his  urine.  One  pole  of  a  small  guvanic  battery  was  introduced  through 
a  glass  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  the  other  was  applied  either  to  the  lumbar 
region,  the  abdomen,  or,  by  means  of  another  glass  tube,  to  the  rectum.  Dead 
parasites  were  passed  about  four  hours  after  each  application ;  and  the  patient 
was  effectually  cured.  It  has  been  suggested  to  introduce  the  current  by 
means  of  acupuncture  needles  immediately  into  the  tumour,  when  this  measure 
la  practicable.  (Lond.  Med.  (}az.,  Oct.  1846.)  It  is  probable  that  the  death 
of  a  parasite,  produced  in  these  modes,  would  be  followed  by  collapse  and  ab- 
sorption ;  but  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  severe  and  even  fatal  in- 
flammation, especially  in  cases  of  great  masses  of  hydatids,  should  induce 
cantion  in  the  use  of  directly  irritating  measures. 

The  recent  discovery,  that  one  at  least  of  the  parasites  which  infest  the 
hnman  body  is  taken  into  it,  in  a  transitionary  state,  with  the  flesh  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  is  afterwards  developed  in  the  system,  suggests  the  im- 
portance, as  a  good  prophylactic  measure,  of  never  allowing  animal  substances 
to  be  used  as  food,  or  in  any  other  way  to  enter  the  system,  unless  previouslj 
cooked,  so  as  to  destroy  any  germs,  or  half-formed  parasites^  which  might 
otherwise  become  the  source  of  fature  trouble. 


PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


PART  11. 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Ptefaicry  Bemarha. 

Thi  object  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  treat  of  diseases  indiTidnallj ;  and 
each  will  be  considered  separately  in  all  its  relations. 

Diseases  are  certain  assoeiations  or  groups  of  morbid  states  or  phenomena 
offered  by  nature  to  the  notice  of  the  observer.  If  examined  carefollj,  ther 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  different  sets ;  one,  embracing  all  cases  in  which 
the  true  pathological  condition  gives  its  name  to  the  disease,  the  other,  those 
in  which  certain  prominent  effects  or  phenomena  are  considered  as  the  disease ; 
the  real  morbid  condition  being  kept  in  the  back  ground.  As  examples  of 
the  former  may  be  adduced  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  gastritis,  or  inflamma- 
tion severally  of  the  pleura,  lungs,  and  stomach ;  of  the  latter,  diarrhcBai 
dropsy,  and  the  hemorrhages,  in  which  the  title  is  derived  from  the  secretion 
or  effusion,  in  other  words,  from  a  mere  effect  of  the  proper  pathological  con- 
dition, from  which  the  secretion  or  effusion  proceeds.  Some  may  object  to 
the  propriety  of  admitting  the  latter  group  into  the  list  of  diseases ;  bat^  as  it 
is  upon  the  effects  alluded  to  that  the  attention  is  chiefly  fixed,  while  the  tme 
pathological  state  may  not  be  obvious,  and  may  even  be  a  subject  of  dispute, 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  comply  with  the  general  custom ;  especially  as, 
to  the  nninstructed,  these  phenomena  will  always  constitute  the  several  dis- 
eases, and  names  expressive  of  them  will  always  hold  their  place  in  the  com- 
mon language.  To  the  physician,  however,  it  is  important  to  look  beyond 
the  phenomena  to  their  causes,  and  to  fix  his  attention  upon  these  as  the  true 
oljects  of  his  concern. 

A  vast  amount  of  time  and  industry  has  been  expended  in  the  formation 
of  systems  of  nosology.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  discuss  their 
merits.  Imperfect  they  all  necessarily  are ;  because  diseases  are  not  yet  saf- 
ficiently  understood  to  permit  us,  in  all  instances,  to  see  clearly  their  mutoal 
relations ;  and  systems  founded  upon  this  basis  must  be  constantly  changing 
with  new  discoveries,  and  the  adoption  of  new  views.  In  this  uncertainty, 
that  plan  of  arrangement  appears  to  the  author  to  be  the  best,  which  is  most 
convenient,  and  which  may  serve  to  direct  the  attention  rather  to  what  is 

gositively  known,  than  to  the  conjectures  and  peculiar  opinions  of  authors, 
uch  a  plan  is  the  one  based  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  this  it  is  here 
proposed  to  adopt 

Diseases  will  be  placed  together  which  are  situated  in  the  same  parts;  and 
no  other  attention,  in  the  mere  arrangement,  will  be  paid  to  their  mutual 
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relatioiig,  than  to  form  distinct  groups,  in  each  division,  of  snch  as  may  have 
the  closest  analogy.  Upon  comparing  diseases,  we  find  occasion  to  divide 
them  into  three  great  classes,  having  reference  to  their  seat  The  firni  class 
includes  those  diseases  which  occupy  the  whole  system  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  which  all  the  factions  are  simnltaneonsly  deranged.  To  the  seccmd  be* 
long  cons^totional  affections  which  may  display  themselves  in  local  disease  in 
any  part  or  several  parts  of  the  system,  hot  not  in  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
third  class  embraces  all  the  proper  local  diseases,  or  those  which  essentially 
affect  some  particalar  stmctnre  or  fhnction,  and  in  which  any  general  phe- 
nomena that  may  be  presented  are  only  secondary.  This  portion  of  the  work 
will,  accordingly,  be  distribnted  into  three  divisions,  embracing  severally  the 
classes  mentioned;  namely,  1.  general  diseases,  2.  constitntiond  diseases,  and 
8.  local  diseases. 


CLASS.  I. 

GENERAL  DISEASES. 

The  only  diseases  which  belong  strictly  to  this  division  are  fevers.  No 
other  acute  affections  involve,  like  these,  all  the  functions  of  the  body;  and 
if,  in  certain  chronic  affections,  the  system  may  become  in  some  instances 
universally  diseased,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced  stages;  and  this  universality 
is  not,  as  in  fevers,  an  essential  part  of  their  constitution. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  essay  upon  fever,  in  the  first  part  of  thb 
work,  the  distinction  between  the  essential  or  idiopathic  fevers,  and  the 
symptomatic  was  fully  recognized.  It  is  only  the  former  that  I  propose  to 
oondder  in  this  place.  Symptomatic  fever  is  dependent  solely  on  the  local 
affection,  owes  all  its  importance  to  that  affection,  and  ceases  along  with  it. 
In  fact  it  is  the  inflammation  that  constitutes  the  disease.  The  phlegmasin, 
therefore,  as  those  diseases  are  called  which  consist  of  inflammation  and  con- 
sequent fever,  are  ranked  along  with  the  diseases  of  the  organs  in  which  they 
are  severally  seated. 

Idiopathic  fevers  have  been  variously  divided  and  subdivided,  and  have  re- 
ceived a  great  diversity  of  names,  according  to  the  views  of  different  writers. 
Thus,  we  have  iniermiUerdf  remUterU,  aud  continiLed  fevers ;  synocha,  or  in- 
flammatory  fever;  typhous^  asthenic,  or  adynamic  fever;  and  eynochow 
or  mixed  fever,  banning  as  synocha  and  ending  as  typhous.  To  these, 
congestive  fever  has  been  added.  But  these  diversities  have  reference  merely 
to  difference  of  form,  grade,  or  type,  and  any  one  fever,  that  is,  any  febrile 
disease  distinguished  from  others  by  the  nature  of  its  cause,  may  have  all 
these  different  characters.  Thus,  the  same  fever  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  may  be  in  different  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individual  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  either  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued,  inflammatory, 
typhous,  synochous,  or  congestive.  Again,  many  distinct  fevers  have  been 
made  out  of  accidental  complications ;  such  as  gastric j  gastro-enieric,  hepa^ 
tic,  and  cerebral  fevers,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  predominance  of 
disease  in  the  several  organs  which  gave  origin  to  the  names.  This  nomen- 
clature, so  far  as  it  has  been  applied  to  idiopathic  fevers  generally,  is  incor- 
rect;  as  it  would  seem  to  imply  some  essential  difference  between  ^e  diseases 
thus  distinguished,  whereas  they  may  be  absolutely  the  same  disease,  merely 
diversified  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  or  irritation  in  one  organ  rather 
than  in  another.  But,  in  very  many  instances,  the  diseases  named  as  above 
have  been  nothing  more  than  cases  of  phlegmasise,  and  would  have  been 
more  properly  entitled  gastritis,  gastro-enteritis,  hepatitis,  and  encephalitis. 
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It  appears  to  me  that,  id  the  anraDgeteent  of  feyein,  we  ehonld  endeaTOor  to 
find  out  some  essential  difference  between  them,  something  which  charac- 
terizes them  as  distinct  diseases,  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  and  nature,  and 
incapable  of  being  converted  one  into  another.  Now  snch  a  basis  of  arrange- 
ment is  offered  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  cause.  Upon  examining  the  Tarious 
fevers  considered  essential  or  idiopathic,  we  find  that,  as  a  general  mle,  certain 
individuals  are  produced  by  one  cause,  others  by  another,  others  again  by  a 
third,  and  so  on  through  almost  the  whole  list ;  and  we  find,  further,  that  those 
produced  by  one  of  these  causes  cannot  be  produced  by  another,  each  set 
requiring  its  own  particular  cause.  Here,  then,  is  an  excellent,  and,  aa  it 
appears  to  me,  quite  unobjectionable  ground  of  association.  The  cases  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause  may  very  properly  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
same  disease;  and  any  incidental  peculiarities  of  form,  type,  &c.  should  serve 
only  as  the  ground  of  varieties.  These  different  diseases  have  only  one  thing 
in  common ;  namely,  that  all  are  attended  with  that  proximate  constituent 
of  disease,  called  abstractly  fever,  or  febrile  movement.  There  is  only  one 
among  them  in  the  arrangement  of  which,  upon  this  plan,  any  great  difficulty 
exists;  and  the  difficulty,  in  this  instance,  arises  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
cause.  Nevertheless,  in  relation  to  that  particular  affection,  there  is  so 
much  to  identify  it  in  its  phenomena,  course,  circumstances  of  occurrence,  and 
anatomical  characters,  that  we  can  scarcely  deny  its  claims  to  individuality, 
though  its  cause  is  hidden,  or  at  least  obscure.  The  disease  alluded  to  is  that 
denominated  variously  continued  fever,  nervous  fever,  alow  or  protraded 
remittent,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  mitior,  dothinenteriHs,  Ac.,  and  which  I 
propose  to  denominate  enteric  fever.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  I  place  in 
one  category  all  the  cases  of  fever  in  which  the  causes,  whatever  their  nature 
may  be,  act  only  as  simple  irritants. 

Proceeding  upon  the  plan  above  laid  down,  I  shall  treat  of  the  following 
fevers,  as  distinct  diseases,  viz.: — 

1.  Irritative  fever,  9.  Chickenpox,  or  varicella, 

2.  Miasmatic,  or  bilious  fevei;  10.  Measles,  or  rubeola, 

3.  Tellow  fever,  11.  Scarlet  fever,  or  scarlatina, 
4. -Enteric,  or  typhoid  fever,                   12.  Erysipelas, 

*5.  Typhus  fever,  13.  Glanders,  or  equinia, 

6.  Plague,  14.  Dengue,  and 

7.  Smallpox,  or  variola,  15.  Milk-sickness. 

8.  Vaccine  disease,  or  vaccina. 

Of  several  of  these  there  are  varieties  which  require  distinct  notice,  and 
some  of  them  distinct  designations.  Thus,  miasmatic  or  bilious  fever  is  dis- 
tinguished into  intermittent  and  remittent,  each  of  which  may  be  mild  or 
pernicious,  or,  to  use  a  phraseology  now  in  vog«e,  inflammatory  or  conges- 
tive. Of  the  fevers  above  mentioned  some  have. circumstances  in  common 
which  might  serve  to  associate  them  in  distinct  subdivisions.  Thus,  some 
are  propagated  by  contagion,  and  are  hence  called  contagious  fevers;  some 
have  the  property,  in  common,  that  they  are  attended  with  an  eruptive  affec- 
tion, and  are  denominated  eruptive  or  exanthematous  fevers.  Now  it  hap- 
pens that  these  are  in  many  instances  interchangeable  terms ;  most  contagions 
fevers  being  exanthematoas,  and  most  of  the  exanthemata  contagious.  But 
this  is  not  universally  the  case.  The  contagious  and  exantheraatous  fevers 
are  entirely  distinct  individually ;  for,  though  they  have  certain  points  of 
similarity,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  traits,  and  its  owa  peculiar  causa. 
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Article  I. 

IRRITATIVE  FEVER. 

Under  this  tenn  are  incladed  all  cases  of  idiopathic  fever,  resnlting  from 
causes  of  irritation,  having  nothing  peculiar  or  specific  in  their  mode  of 
operation.  The  canse  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  inflammation. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  its  action  is,  that  it  should  induce  an  over-exeitement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  functions,  which,  being  propagated  by  nervous  com- 
munication or  otherwise  to  different  parts  of  the  system,  may  throw  all  the 
functions  into  a  state  of  derangement,  capable  of  sustaining  itself  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  after  the  direct  action  of  the  canse  shall  have  ceased.  The 
fever,  then,  does  not  depend,  like  the  phlegmasia,  upon  the  continuance  of 
any  local  disease;  but,  having  been  once  excited,  goes  on  by  an  independent 
action  to  its  regular  termination.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  pre- 
existing disposition  in  the  system  to  the  febrile  movement,  in  order  that  it 
should  be  thus  independently  sustained ;  seeing  that  a  proper  symptomatic 
fever,  even  though  the  local  affection  be  much  more  violent  than  that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  generation  of  idiopathic  irritative  fever,  subsides  imme- 
diately with  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — Irritative  fever  begins  with  feelings  of  languor,  weariness, 
Ac.,  succeeded  by  a  chill  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  which  g^ves  way  to 
febrile  reaction,  as  described  under  the  head  of  fever  in  general.  Sometimes 
it  begins  abruptly  with  the  chill,  without  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms; 
and  sometimes  even  the  chill  is  dispensed  with,  though  this  event  is  com- 
paratively rare.  The  degree  of  febrile  reaction  is  exceedingly  various.  It 
may  be  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  notice,  or  it  may  have  all  the  violence 
of  which  the  system  is  susceptible.  There  are  usually  a  hot  dry  sklo,  frequent 
pulse,  quickened  breathing,  furred  tongue,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  scanty  urine,  and  diminution  of  the  secretions 
generally.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  very  much  increased  in  frequency,  even 
more  so  than  in  most  other  fevers.  It  is  often  as  high  as  120  in  the  minute, 
and  sometimes  mounts  to  130,  140,  and,  as  has  been  asserted,  even  to  150  or 
160.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  considerably  below  the  least  of  the  num- 
bers stated.  It  differs  not  less  in  strength  and  fulness  than  in  frequency. 
Sometimes  it  is  strong,  full,  and  moderately  accelerated,  sometimes  small 
and  feeble ;  and  the  latter  is  most  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  firequency  ia 
greatest.  The  blood,  when  drawn,  is  usually  florid,  coagulates  rather  speed- 
ily, and  exhibits  no  appearance  of  the  inflammatory  crust.  This  is  a  point 
in  which  the  affection  differs  strikingly  from  the  phlegmasia  in  which  the 
buffy  coat  is  generally  found.  There  is  occasionally  slight  inflammation  as- 
sociated with  the  fever,  most  frequently  in  the  fauces,  or  some  portion  of  the 
alimentary  or  pulmonary  mucous  membrane;  but  this  is  wholly  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  symptoms,  and  is  often  wanting  entirely.  When  present, 
it  probably  depends  upon  the  same  cause  as  the  fever. 

The  duration  of  the  fever  is  often  not  more  than  a  day.  In  this  case  it  is 
called  ephemera.  But  it  frequently  continues  for  two,  three,  or  four  days, 
and  sometimes  it  may  run  on  to  the  seventh  or  tenth  day.  When  thus  pro- 
longed, it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  remittent,  relaxing  in  the  morning,  and 
undergoing  exacerbation  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  duration  is  alto- 
gether uncertain,  and  cannot  be  previously  calculated.  I  have,  in  the  even- 
ing, seen  patients  affected  with  violent  fever,  which  had  every  appearance  of 
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a  loDg  continnaoce,  and,  upon  repeating  my  Tisit  in  the  morniiig,  hare  fomid 
them  almost  or  quite  free  from  disease.  Under  proper  treatment,  the  ferer 
seldom  lasts  more  than  fonr  or  five  days.  If  it  run  on  beyond  this  period, 
it  will  generally  be  fonnd  to  be  assoeia^ted  with  some  inflammation  whieli 
sustains  it 

The  decline  of  the  ferer  is  frequently  attended  with  increase  of  the  secre- 
tions. Perspiration  is  most  common,  and  serves  to  mark  the  crisis  of  the  dis- 
ease, if  it  be  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  urine  which  is  passed  at  this  period  is 
apt  to  let  fall  a  reddish  sediment  upon  cooling.  Occasionally  the  ferer  ia 
carried  off  by  a  diarrhoea. 

The  grade  of  the  disease  is  generally  inflammatory ;  and  the  fcTer  may 
often  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  synochOf  or  pure  inflammatory  feTer 
of  Cnllen.  But  occasionally  the  general  actions  of  the  system,  though  ex- 
cited, haye  the  taint  of  feebleness.  A  low  fcTer  somewhat  of  the  typhous 
character  is  developed,  though  infinitely  less  dangerous  than  the  genuine, 
typhus.  The  previously  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient^  a  depraved  state 
of  his  blood  from  bad  living,  or  exposure  for  some  time  to  depressing  influ- 
ences, as  of  certain  epidemics,  exhalations  from  privies,  &c.,  may  account  for 
this  adynamic  character. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  appears  to  assume  the  intermittent  form. 
At  least,  I  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to  account  for  those  cases  of  inter* 
mittent  fever,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  situations  beyond  any  sus- 
picion of  miasmata,  and  in  individuals  who,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
have  never  been  exposed  to  their  influence.  Other  diseases,  as  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  gout,  &c.,  sometimes  assume  a  regular  periodical  form,  and  why 
may  not  fever?  If  we  suppose  the  constant  operation  of  some  irritant  cause 
sufficient  to  excite  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  when  the  system,  in  the  course  of  its 
diurnal  changes,  is  in  a  condition  favourable  for  its  action,  but  insnflBcient  to 
resist  the  natural  tendencies  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  we  have  all  the 
conditions  requisite  for  the  production  of  an  intermittent  fever.  .  The  disease, 
however,  in  this  form,  does  not  materially  differ,  in  its  symptoms  or  thera- 
peutic indications,  from  the  miasmatic  intermittent,  to  which,  therefore,  the 
reader  is  referred.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  the  irri- 
tative intermittent  is  less  apt  to  be  complicated  with  bilious  disorder  than 
the  miasmatic,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  is 
more  apt  to  terminate  spontaneously  after  a  few  paroxysms. 

The  infantile  remittent  of  authors,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  affection,  is  an 
example  of  simple  irritative  fever.  Under  that  name,  however,  have  been 
described  seversJ  different  diseases,  resembling  each  other  only  in  their  febrile 
and  remittent  character,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  occurring  in  children. 
Ghistritis,  enteritis,  mesenteric  adenitis,  hepatitis,  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  bowels,  and  especially  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  have  been  con- 
founded under  the  vague  title  of  infantile  remittent.  I  believe  that  all  the 
protracted  or  chronic  cases  of  this  disease,  as  described  in  the  books,  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  above  affections,  or  some  other  of  a  similar  character. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  Uiat  a  remittent  irritative  fever,  corre- 
sponding with  the  definition  given,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  does  frequently 
occur  in  young  children.  The  causes  of  its  greater  frequency  with  them,  than 
with  others,  are  probably  the  greater  impressibility  of  their  systems,  and  the 
more  persistent  character  of  the  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  such 
as  teething,  worms,  and  crudities  of  all  kinds  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  childhood  gives  anything  peculiar  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  fever  may  be  and  often  is  ephemera^  with  children  as  with 
older  persons ;  but  is  more  apt  to  be  persistent  in  the  former  than  the  lat- 
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ter,  and  to  eontinne  on  for  seTeral  days  in  the  remittent  form.  In  this  case, 
it  exhibits  osoallj  more  or  less  of  the  following  character. 

Children  from  two  to  eight  jears  old  are  most  sabject  to  the  complaint 
Sometimes  the  foTer  approaches  g^radnally,  sometimes  occurs  qaite  abmptlj 
in  the  midst  of  apparently  excellent  health.  Indeed,  the  child  is  not  nnfre- 
qnentlj  attacked  after  some  nnnsnal  indulgence  of  his  appetite.  It  is  seldom 
that  anj  other  symptom  of  a  chill  is  observed  than  some  remaining  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  after  the  surface  generally  has  become  hot  This  is  per- 
haps owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  disease  is  not  usually  noticed  until 
the  fever  has  become  established.  When  first  visited,  the  child  has  a  hot 
skin,  a  frequent  pulse,  sometimes  amounting  to  140  or  even  160  in  a  minute, 
a  furred  and  dryish  tongue,  quickened  breathing,  thirst,  aversion  for  food, 
■ometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  generally  constipation  of  the  bowehk 
There  is  also  obvious  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  If  able  to  express  him* 
self,  the  child  often  complains  of  pain  in  the  head ;  but  otherwise,  is  restless 
and  fretful,  or,  if  quiet,  is  heavy  and  disposed  to  sleep.  Starting  in  sleep, 
and  twitcbings  of  the  tendons  are  very  frequent,  and  sometimes  the  onset  of 
the  fever  is  accompanied  with  convulsions.  After  a  few  hours,  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms  abates ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  child  is  found 
with  a  cooler  skin,  a  less  frequent  pulse,  a  moister  mouth,  less  nervous  dis- 
turbance, and  a  brighter  and  more  lively  expression.  As  the  day  advances, 
the  fever  again  rises  with  similar  symptoms  as  at  first ;  and  thus  the  disease 
continues,  with  daily  remissions  and  exacerbations,  till  its  close.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  remission  is  much  less  decided  than  in  others ;  and  occasionally 
it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  at  what  period  in  the  twenty-four  hours  the 
febrile  symptoms  were  most  violent.  Throughout  the  complaint,  the  tend- 
eocj  to  constipation  generally  continues  ;  and  the  passages,  when  procured, 
are  apt  to  have  an  unhealthy  appearance  and  odour,  being  clay-coloured, 
black,  or  greenish,  with  undigested  food  often  intermingled,  and  very  offensive. 
Occasionally  there  are  large  fecal  accumulations  in  the  bowels.  The  urine  is 
scanty,  and  sometimes  almost  or  qifite  suppressed.  The  breath  is  often  sour, 
and  of  a  peculiar  heavy  odour,  characteristic  of  febrile  disease  in  children. 
Delirium  is  not  unfirequent ;  but  still  more  frequently  there  is  drowsiness^ 
amounting  sometimes  even  to  stupor  or  coma,  which  is  usually  most  striking 
daring  the  exacerbations.  Occasionally  the  child  picks  its  nostrils  and  lips, 
so  as  to  make  them  bleed;  and  in  the  advanced  stages  picks  also  at  his 
clothing,  or  the  bedclothes,  or  at  whatever  other  object  is  near  him,  even  at 
imaginary  objects  in  the  air ;  but  this  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  this 
fbrm  of  fever,  nor  to  children,  though  much  more  common,  and  a  much  less 
dangerous  sign  in  them  than  in  adults. 

The  disease  runs  on  variously  from  five  to  ten  days,  or  even  two  weeks ; 
but,  in  the  protracted  cases,  there  is  always  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence 
of  positive  inflammation,  generally  within  the  abdomen,  to  which  the  com- 
plaint owes  its  continuance  and  danger.  Unless  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
vention of  inflammation,  which  places  the  disease  among  the  phlegmadcs,  it 
almost  always  ends  in  recovery.  The  paroxysms  generally  become  shorter 
and  milder ;  purgative  medicines  operate  more  readily,  and  bring  away  more 
healthy  discharges ;  the  urine  becomes  more  copious ;  the  heat  of  skin  and 
frequency  of  pulse  abate ;  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  the  appetite  to 
return  ;  and  health  is  gradually  re-established. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  true  infantile  remittent  from  the 
phlegmasin  of  the  bowels.  The  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  of  dysenteric 
stools,  with  a  tumid  abdomen  and  persistent  tenderness  upon  pressure  in 
certain  parts,  and  less  decided  remissions  in  the  fsver,  are  the  most  proml- 
n«it  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  latter  affections.    Some  authors  have  at- 
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tempted  to  distingaish  between  this  and  the  worm  ferer.  I  belieTe  thst  thej 
are  identical ;  worms  being  capable  of  exciting  the  fever  in  those  predispoeed 
to  it,  as  well  as  any  other  irritant.  The  diagnosis  between  the  infSutile  re- 
mittent and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  will  be  better  onderstood  when  the  lat> 
ter  complaint  has  been  studied.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  this  place, 
that,  in  the  enteric  fever,  so  far  from  a  disposition  to  constipation,  there  it 
fisaally  either  diarrhoea,  or  a  great  facility  of  being  acted  on  by  cathartics,  so 
that  the  least  dose  will  often  operate.  There  is,  besides,  more  meteorism  of 
the  abdomen,  a  more  regular  march  of  the  fever,  and  altogether  a  severer 
grade  of  disease  than  in  the  infantile  remittent.  The  drowsiness  or  stupor 
which  often  attends  the  latter  complaint  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  suspidoii 
of  cerebral  disease;  but  the  absence  of  violent  screams  and  uncontrollable 
vomiting,  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  the  ordinary  circumstances  that  the  stupor 
increases  and  diminishes  with  the  fever,  that  the  patient  can  be  roused  without 
much  difficulty,  and  that  there  is  no  great  derangement  of  the  pupil,  no  stra- 
bismus, and  no  paralysis,  will  generally  prove  sufficiently  diagnostic 

Causes, — These  are  very  numerous.  Whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
irritation  in  one  or  more  of  the  important  organs  of  the  body  may  give  rise 
to  this  kind  of  fever.  The  most  frequent  cause  is  probably  exposure  to  cold. 
Persons  who  have  been  caught  in  a  cold  rain,  and  remain  for  some  time  with 
their  damp  clothes  upon  them,  are  apt  to  be  attacked.  General  exposure 
seems  more  apt  to  induce  irritative  fever,  partial  exposure  inflammation.  The 
disturbing  influence  is,  in  the  former  case,  more  widely  diffused,  and  involves 
a  greater  number  of  functions,  in  the  latter  is  more  local.  The  moisture  acts 
only  by  conveying  away  the  heat  more  rapidly,  and  thus  favouring  the  action 
of  cold.  This  cause  is  always  more  efficient  when  it  has  been  preceded  by 
warmth,  especially  if  attended  with  perspiration.  Exposure  to  intense  heat, 
or  over-exertion  in  hot  weather,  may  have  the  same  effect.  Errors  of  dtot 
are  frequent  causes  of  irritative  fever,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  of  its 
greater  frequency  among  the  young.  Teething  and  worms  may  be  ranked 
among  the  causes.  I  have  often  witnessed  fevers  of  this  kind,  lasting  from 
one  to  four  days,  during  the  prevalence  of  febrile  epidemics,  as  if  the  epi- 
demic cause  had  been  able  to  act  as  an  irritant,  though,  from  the  previous 
protection  of  the  individual,  unable  to  produce  its  specific  effects  upon  the 
system.  Such  was  the  case  especially  during  the  variolous  epidemic  which 
prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1845-6. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  causes  would  be  sufficient  to  operate  with- 
out the  existence  of  a  predisposition.  In  what  the  predisposition  consists  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  It  is  probably  connected  with  an  altered 
state  of  the  blood,  which  may  have  an  undue  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
or  be  otherwise  rendered  more  than  usually  stimulating.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  this  condition  alone  may,  in  some  instances,  be  sufficient  to  induce 
an  attack  of  fever,  without  the  aid  of  any  exciting  cause  whatever;  the  blood 
itself  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  various  organs. 

Age  appears  to  have  some  influence.  The  young  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  the  old,  and  persons  below  the  age  of  maturity  than  those  above. 
When  blood  is  rapidly  elaborated  to  supply  the  calls  of  a  vigorous  nutrition, 
anything  which  interrupts  its  regular  expenditure  may  lead  to  plethora,  and 
consequently  to  fever.  In  the  old,  moreover,  irritability  is  much  diminished, 
and  irritant  causes  therefore  less  efficient. 

TreatmerU. — In  ordinary  cases,  this  is  very  simple.  In  some  instances, 
when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  colour  of  the  surface  heightened,  and 
much  pain  is  felt  in  the  head,  or  other  signs  of  active  cerebrid  congestion 
appear,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from 
an  adult ;  but  this  remedy  is  seldom  necessary.    Generally,  an  efficient 
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thartic,  followed  bj  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  will  be  snfflcietit,  with  a  proper 
attention  to  regimen,  to  effect  a  cnre.  In  the  choice  of  the  cathartic,  the 
physician  should  be  guided  by  circumstances.  If  he  find  nothing  bat  febrile 
ezdtement,  with  or  without  a  little  redness  of  the  fauces,  he  should  prescribe 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  a  combination  of  this  with  infusion  of  senna.  Should 
symptoms  of  acid  in  the  stomach  be  conjoined  with  the  others,  magnesia  may 
be  adde4  to  the  saline  cathartic.  Should  sallowness  of  the  skin,  yellowness, 
of  the  tongue,  or  want  of  colour  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  with 
oppression  about  the  epigastrium,  indicate  hepatic  congestion,  and  deficiency 
of  hepatic  secretion,  the  indication  would  be  offered  for  some  cathartic  com- 
bination containing  calomel ;  as  three  or  four  of  the  compound  cathartic  pills, 
a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  of  calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth. 
The  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draoght,  with  or  without  small  doses  of 
tartar  emetic,  is  usually  the  best  diaphoretic,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  pulse  excited.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  action  is  of  a  feeble, 
typhus-like  character,  or  when  a  good  deal  of  general  soreness,  as  occasionally 
happens,  is  associated  with  the  fever,  ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
and  opium,  g^ven  at  bedtime,  will  prove  highly  useful.  Should  the  fever  con- 
tinue, the  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  regularly  open  by  the  saline  cathartics, 
and  the  diaphoretics  above  mentioned  given  in  the  interval.  Rest  should  be 
enjoined,  all  causes  of  excitement  avoided,  the  diet  should  be  exclusively 
vegetable,  and  no  stimulating  drinks  whatever  allowed. 

Should  inflammation  in  any  important  organ  be  developed,  sufficient  to 
affect  the  system,  the  case  must  be  treated  exactly  as  an  ordinary  phlegmasia 
of  that  organ. 

In  the  infantile  cases,  especially  in  the  infantile  remittent,  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  treatment  is  requisite.  Some  recommend  an  emetic  at  the  com- 
Hiencement  of  the  disease.  This  may  be  useful  when  the  stomach  is  loaded 
with  undigested  food ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  advisable.  Perhaps  the 
most  effectual  remedy  in  the  early  stage  is  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel. 
This  cathartic  appears  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  disease.  It 
is  certainly  more  efficient  than  other  medicines  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
which  operate  on  the  bowels  no  less  powerfully.  I  have  often  seen  the  disease 
yield  immediately  to  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  after  having  been  ineffectually 
treated  with  magnesia,  castor  oil,  salts,  &c.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  I 
have  habitually  used  this  medicine  in  the  irritative  fever  of  children,  have 
never  seen  it  do  harm,'  and  have  very  frequently  found  it  to  put  an  immediate 
end  to  the  disease.  I  believe  that,  if  given  early,  it  will  generally  produce 
this  effect,  and  thus  prevent  the  protraction  of  the  fever  in  the  remittent  form. 
How  it  operates  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  may  do  good  by  its 
powerful  influence  upon  the  liver,  promoting  a  free  secretion  of  bile,  and  un- 
loading the  portal  circulation.  Perhaps  it  may  have  a  peculiar  alterative 
effect  But  the  fact  of  its  utility  rests  not  upon  theory,  but  experience.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  sore-mouth  which,  in  some  fever-cases  of  children,  it  is 
liable  to  produce  when  long  retained  in  the  bowels,  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  aidminister  some  other  cathartic,  if  it  fail  to  operate  freely  in  six  oir 
eight  hours.  From  two  to  six  grains  of  calomel,  accoi^ing  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  three  or  four  grains  being  the  proper  dose  for  a  child  daring  the 
third  and  fourth  year,  may  be  given  in  syrup  or  molasses,  and  followed,  if 
necessary^  in  the  time  above  mentioned,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  Should  the  bowels  not  be  well  evacoated  in  this  way,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cathartic  should  be  promoted  by  enemata.  In  cases  of  obstinate 
constipation,  moderate  doses  of  infusion  of  senna,  with  manna,  fennel-seed, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  will  be  found 
very  effec;|tuaL    After  Uie  bowels  have  been  freely  opened,  should  the  fever* 
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contiDne,  it  may  be  treated  with  the  nentral  miztare,  repeated  ererj  li<mr  or 
two,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  flaidrachms,  or,  if  the  stomaefa  be  irritable,  bf 
a  dose  of  the  effervescing  draught  at  the  same  interraL  Along  with  tM 
neutral  mixture,  when  there  is  no  sickness  of  stomach,  small  doees  of  antiao* 
nial  wine,  or  of  tartar  emetic  in  aqaeous  solotion,  may  be  need,  the  qnaatitf 
being  so  regulated  as  not  to  induce  vomiting  or  severe  nausea.  The  spirit  it 
nitrous  ether  is  also  an  admirable  adjuvant,  when  there  is  much  starting  or 
twitching  of  the  tendons;  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  recourse  maj 
be  had  to  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  and  chloroform  in  small  doses.  The  wans 
bath  is  useful  under  similar  circumstances.  This  treatment  is  espedallj  ap- 
plicable to  the  febrile  paroxysm ;  but  it  may  also  be  employed,  with  smalter 
doses,  or  longer  intervals  between  them,  during  the  remission. 

Should  convulsions  have  occurred  or  be  threatened,  in  addition  to  the  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  and  the  warm  bath,  as  above  recommended,  poultices  made  with 
bruised  garlic  and  flaxseed  meal  or  bread  and  milk  should  be  applied  around 
the  feet,  and  the  back  should  be  bathed,  along  the  spine,  with  brandy  heated 
with  garlic.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by 
leeches  from  the  temples,  and  to  make  cold  applications  to  the  bead ;  but  these 
are  by  no  means  necessary  in  all  cases.  The  practitioner  must  be  influenced 
by  the  degree  of  arterial  action,  and  the  evidences  of  sanguineous  determina* 
tion  to  the  head.  Convulsions  in  children  often  result  from  mere  nervoos 
disturbance,  and  do  not  require  the  lancet.  When,  however,  they  continue 
beyond  a  few  minutes,  or  show  a  disposition  to  return,  especially  if  there  be 
no  reason  to  suspect  spasm  in  the  intestines,  it  will  be  safest  to  take  blood. 

Throughout  the  disease,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  daily  opened.  Magnesia, 
alone,  or  combined  with  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda,  will  often  be  nsefol,  not 
only  as  a  laxative,  but  also  as  an  antacid.  Should  the  patient  be  feeble,  it 
may  be  given  with  rhubarb.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  the  cal- 
omel, though  in  smaller  doses  than  at  first.  It  would  be  especially  indicated 
by  whiteness  or  blackness  of  the  stools.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  if 
the  alimentary  canal  should  be  delicate,  blue  mass  may  be  substituted  for  tiie 
calomel. 

When  the  breath  is  sour,  small  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  bicarbonate 
of  potassa  should  be  given,  from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water 
or  carbonic  acid  water.  The  latter  salt  should  be  preferred  when  the  urine 
is  very  scanty,  in  consequence  of  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  saline  com* 
pounds  of  potassa. 

If  the  abdomen  be  painful  or  tender,  it  should  be  covered  with  an 
emollient  cataplasm ;  and  sometimes  leeches  and  blistering  may  be  necessair. 
In  cases  accompanied  with  vomiting,  teaspoonful  doses  of  lime-water  and  milk, 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  given  every  hour,  are  often  very  serviceable. 
In  the  same  cases,  aromatic  poultices,  or  weak  sinapisms  should  be  applied 
over  the  stomach ;  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  give  an  anodyne  enema. 

There  is  usually  so  much  aversion  to  food  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the 
child  to  take  nourishment  of  any  kind.  This  is  an  indication  of  nature  which 
should  not  be  slighted.  In  the  early  stages,  very  little  food  is  required,  uid 
that  of  the  lighest  character.  Solution  of  gum  arable,  in  the  proportion  of 
an  ounce  to  a  pint,  is  generally  sufficiently  nutritive  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
while  the  fever  is  high ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  that,  having  little  taste,  the 
child  will  take  it  freely  for  drink,  especially  if  it  be  made  cold  with  a  litUe  ice. 
Barley,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  sago,  &c.  may  be  pven  in  the  liquid  form,  when 
something  rather  more  nutritious  is  required ;  and  rennet  whey  is  a  good  artf* 
cle  of  diet  under  similar  circumstances.  Milk  and  water,  together  with  fM- 
naceous  substances,  may  be  employed  in  small  quantities  as  the  disease  ad- 
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T«ic68;  ftod,  at  last,  it  may  become  necessary  to  support  the  strength  bj  ani* 
mal  broth  or  jellies.  Care,  howcTer,  should  always  be  taken  to  g^Te  nothing 
that  can  irritate  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Gold  water  should  be  given  fre- 
quently throughout  the  fever,  and  nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  patient 

During  convalescence,  the  bowels,  if  (Ssposed  to  constipation,  should  be 
kept  open  by  the  mildest  laxatives,  or  by  enemata;  and  the  greatest  caution 
ahonid  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  diet,  not  to  allow  indigestible  articles 
of  foody  nor  to  permit  too  great  an  indulgence  of  the  now  sharpened  appetite. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  left  feeble  and  without  desire  for  food* 
and  espeoiiUly  if  he  sweat  copiously  at  night,  it  may  be  proper  to  administer 
the  mineral  acids,  simple  bitters,  or  a  little  sulphate  of  quinia. 


Article 

MIASMATIC  FEVEB. 

Urdsb  this  name  are  included  all  the  forms  of  fever  resulting  from  the  in- 
fluence of  marsh  miasmata.  For  an  account  of  the  nature  of  this  agent,  as 
far  as  known,  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  the  situations  in  which  its 
effects  are  experienced,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  the  reader  is  re- 
Ibrred  to  the  dissertation  on  the  causes  of  disease  in  general.  (See  page  15f .) 

Of  the  different  cases  of  fever  which  originate  in  this  cause,  some  are  irUer- 
mUtentf  some  remiUent,  and  some  so  little  variable  in  their  course  that  they 
alight^  with  as  much  propriety  as  almost  any  other  instances  of  febrile  disease, 
be  considered  as  continued.  But  it  is  not  in  type  or  form  only  that  these 
fcvers  differ.  Some  are  characterized  by  a  sthenic  or  vigorous  grade  of  ac- 
tion, such  as  is  usually  denominated  inflammatory;  others  have  a  low  or 
typhoid  tendency,  esp^ally  towards  their  close ;  and  others  again  are  from 
the  commencement  decidedly  adynamic,  as(he7iic,  or  malignant.  In  the  last 
section  are  included  the  cases  now  called  pernicious  or  congestive.  But  all 
these  varieties  are  essentially  the  same  disease,  modified  by  the  degree  of  in- 
tensity in  the  cause,  by  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  patient,  or  by  some 
previous  or  coexisting  morbid  influence.  They  are  in  fact  as  much  one  dis- 
ease as  are  the  different  varieties  of  smallpox,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever. 

They  exhibit  this  identity  of  nature,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  interchange- 
able character.  The  intermittent,  for  example,  sometimes  becomes  remittent, 
the  remittent  often  ends  in  the  intermittent,  and  those  cases  which  may  be 
considered  as  continued  always,  if  of  suflBcient  duration,  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
remit,  and  in  the  end  sometimes  to  intermit  Indeed,  the  paroxysmal  form 
appears  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them ;  and,  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  concealed  by  superadded  phenomena,  generally  becomes  evident  upon  a 
careful  examination.  Even  the  different  grades  show  a  disposition  to  run  into 
one  another.  The  inflammatory  may  become  typhoid ;  and  the  lowest  and 
most  malignant  cases  often  leave  behind  them  a  tendency,  which,  after  the 
ajstem  has  regained  its  energies,  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  of  an  interv 
mittent  or  remittent  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Again,  in  all  the  forms  of  miasmatic 
fever,  there  is  a  disposition  to  affect  especially  particular  organs,  as  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  stomach.  All,  moreover,  occur  at  the  same  season,  in  the  same 
situations,  and  even  in  the  same  fkmily ;  one  individual  being  affected,  per- 
haps, with  one  form,  a  second  with  another,  and  a  third  with  still  another. 
Thus,  in  the  same  family,  there  may  be  in  the  same  season,  a  case  of  ordinary 
intermittent,  one  of  remittent,  and  one  of  pernicious  fever. 

I  shall  treat  of  them  under  the  divisions  of  1.  intermiUent  fe\)er  ;  2.  remUf^ 
imifever^  and  3.  pernicious,  or  congestive  fever,  which  may  be  either  inter- 
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mittent  or  remittent  As  the  cases  which  might  deserre  to  be  called  eon- 
tinoed  exhibit,  as  before  stated,  daring  their  coarse,  if  safficientlj  protractedy 
a  tendency  to  the  remittent  form,  thej  may  without  impropriety  be  ranked  fa 
the  second  section. 

All  the  varieties  of  miasmatic  fever  occnr  most  freqaently,  and,  as  original 
affections,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  aotainii. 
When  they  appear  in  the  winter  or  spring,  it  is  generally  as  retams  of  former 
attacks.  Still,  there  are  occasional  cases  of  bilioas  fever,  in  its  different 
forms,  occurring  in  the  latter  seasons,  without  previous  disease.  In  these, 
the  tendency  may  be  sopposed  to  have  lurked  in  the  system,  derived  fh>m  ex* 
posure  to  the  miasm  during  summer  or  autumn,  and  to  become  evident  upon 
the  application  of  some  exciting  cause ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in 
spring  or  early  in  summer,  the  heat  may  sometimes  be  sufficiently  great,  and 
sufficiently  protracted,  to  cause  the  evolution  of  miasmata  in  a  dilate,  and 
comparatively  inefficient  form. 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Syn. — Ftotr  and  Ague, 

• 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  febrile  paroxysms,  recurring  at  stated  timei^ 
and  by  the  absence  of  fever  between  the  paroxysms.'  The  intervening  period, 
from  the  end  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  commencement  of  the  next,  is  caUad 
the  intermission  or  apyrexia ;  the  whole  period  occupied  by  one  paroxysm, 
and  the  succeeding  intermission,  is  called  the  interval. 

The  type  of  the  fever  has  reference  to  the  length  of  the  interval.  There 
are  three  ordinary  types;  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan.  In  the  gno* 
tidian,  the  paroxysm  recurs  every  day,  with  an  interval  of  about  twenty-fonr 
hours;  in  the  tertian^  every  other  day,  with  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hoars; 
and  in  the  quartan,  every  third  day,  with  an  interval  of  seventy-two  hoars. 
The  inventors  of  the  two  latter  names  considered  the  two  nearest  paroxysmal 
days  with  the  intervening  day  or  days,  as  constituting  one  period,  and  thus 
counted  every  paroxysmal  day  twice  in  the  succession.  Other  types  are  men* 
tioned  by  authors ;  such  as  the  quintan,  sextan,  septan,  and  octan,  the  last 
occurring  at  intervals  of  a  week ;  but  they  are  all  very  rare ;  and  there  are 
probably  few  physicians  who  have  seen  any  one  of  them. 

The  regular  types  above  mentioned  are  liable  to  numerous  diversities.  The 
quotidian  is  sometimes  double,  having  two  paroxysms  every  day.  There  is  a 
double  tertian,  with  a  daily  paroxysm,  occurring  at  different  periods,  or  with 
different  characters,  on  successive  days;  the  paroxysms  of  alternate  days 
exactly  corresponding  with  each  other.  Thus,  on  the  first  and  third  days,  the 
paroxysms  may  take  place  in  the  morning,  and  correspond  with  each  other  in 
grade  and  character;  while  on  the  second  and  fourth  days,  they  shall  occur  in 
Uie  afternoon,  and  in  like  manner  correspond  with  each  other,  but  differ  from 
those  of  the  two  other  days.  It  thus  appears  that  two  tertians  are  going  on 
together,  but  with  paroxysms  at  different  periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  paroxysms  in  one  day,  and  none  in  the  next  This 
variety  is  named  duplicated  or  doubled  tertian.  The  triple  tertian  has  two 
paroxysms  every  other  day,  and  one  in  the  intervening  day;  that  is,  three 
instead  of  one  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  double,  quartan  is  the  varied  in 
which,  out  of  three  days,  two  have  each  one  paroxysm  and  the  other  none ;  the 
triple  quartan,  that  in  which  there  is  a  paroxysm  every  day,  but  the  three 
successive  paroxysms  differ  from  each  other,  while  they  correspond  respec- 
tively with  the  three  which  follow.    Other  varieties  are  mentioned  by  writers. 
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u  the  tripled  and  quadruple  lerHan,  the  doMhled  and  tripled  quartan,  Ac,  &e, ; 
bat  these  distinctions  are  mere  refinements  of  no  practical  Talne,  and  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  natare,  if,  indeed,  thej  hare  any  other  foundation  than  in.  the 
imagination  of  observers.  Of  all  the  varieties  above  ennmerated,  the  double 
tertian  is  the  only  one  which  often  occurs.  It  is  said  that  cases  have  been 
noticed,  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  altogether  irregular.  These  are  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  erratic  intermittents. 

SrMFTOMa — ^Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  when  quite  regular  and 
fully  formed,  consists  of  three  stages ;  viz.,  the  cold,  the  hotf  and  the  woeaiing^ 
which  usually  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  mentioned.  Very  often,  the 
paroxysm  is  preceded  by  the  ordinary  preliminary  Symptoms  of  fever,  such 
as  feelings  of  languor  or  weariness,  general  uneasiness,  stretching,  yawning, 
Ac.  (seejMi^e  91);  and  occasionally  these  feelings,  with  perhaps  some  pain 
in  the  head  and  back,  impaired  appetite,  and  a  scarcely  observable  degree  of 
febrile  excitement,  constitute  the  whole  apparent  disease  for  several  succes- 
sive paroxysms.  A  person  is  seized  with  the  above  symptoms,  or  something 
like  them,  which  after  a  few  hours  pass  off,  almost  without  notice,  and  are 
perhaps  quite  forgotten,  until,  upon  their  recurrence  the  next  day,  or  the  day 
after,  or  upon  a  third  occasion  at  the  same  interval,  and  each  time  with  in- 
creased severity,  the  patient  is  reminded  of  the  preceding  attacks,  and  finds 
himself,  or  is  informed  by  his  physician  that  he  is  labouring  under  intermit- 
tent fever.  Attention  to  these  imperfectly  formed  preliminary  paroxysms  is 
important ;  as  the  dise'ase  may  be  arrested  by  the  adoption  of  proper  mea- 
sures at  this  early  stage,  and  much  subsequent  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
spared  the  patient  Sometimes,  however,  the  first  regular  paroxysm  seizes 
the  patient  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health,  and  without  warning. 

Cold  Stage, — After  some  yawning,  stretching,  Ac.,  the  patient  experiences 
sensations  of  chilliness,  especially  in  the  limbs.  These  increase,  and  gradually 
spread  over  the  body,  becoming  often  severe  and  distressing.  Not  unfire- 
quently,  the  chilliness  seems  to  run  in  longitudinal  lines,  as  if  little  streamleta 
of  ice-cold  water  were  trickling  down  the  trunk.  Along  with  this,  the  pa- 
tient experiences  shivering  or  trembling ;  rapid  and  successive  shudders  run 
through  the  frame ;  the  teeth  often  chatter,  sometimes  loudly ;  and  the  bed- 
stead is  occasionally  shaken  with  the  violence  of  the  involuntary  movements* 
These  tremors,  in  connection  with  the  sensation  of  cold,  are  technically  deno- 
nunated  rigors.  The  body  often  feels  cold  to  an  observer,  especially  the  hands, 
feet,  nose,  ears,  and  cheeks ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case.  Some- 
times the  surface  is  hotter  than  in  health,  even  when  the  patient  experiences 
a  feeling  of  cold. 

In  connection  with  the  sensation  of  coldness,  the  surface  is  pale  and  con- 
tracted, and  not  unfrequently  presents  the  rough  appearance  called  goose- 
flesh,  which  is  owing  to  the  projection  of  the  sebaceous  and  capillary  folli- 
cles, while  the  proper  tissue  of  the  skin  shrinks.  From  the  same  cause,  the 
hair  sometimes  bristles,  as  in  fright.  The  hands  are  shrunken,  the  features 
contracted,  the  countenance  pale,  and  the  lips  and  ends  of  the  fingers  often 
purplish,  or  somewhat  livid. 

Though  the  tongue  is  pale  and  moist,  there  is  often  thirst;  all  disposition 
for  food  is  lost;  and  occasionally  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  food,  mucus,  or 
bilious  matter,  are  experienced.  The  breathing  is  irregular,  and  often  hur- 
ried ;  and  the  patient  has  a  feeling  of  oppression  or  weight  in  the  epigastrium 
or  chest,  which  causes  him  to  sigh  deeply.  There  is  sometimes  also  a  short, 
dry  cough.  The  pulse  is  small,  in  some  instances  accelerated,  even  very  much 
BO,  in  others  slow,  often  irregular  and  feeble.  The  secretions  are  generally 
scanty ;  but  the  urine  is  usually  pale,  limpid,  and  copious. 

The  nervous  system  is  much  disordered.    Independently  of  the  tremors 
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already  alluded  to,  there  is  often  seTere  paia,  of  a  neuralgic  charaeter,  in  tte 
back,  loins,  and  extremities,  and  sometimes  in  the  head.  The  temper  is  sot 
onfreqaently  irritable,  and  the  mind  confosed,  dejected,  and  somettmes  waa- 
dering.  Occasionally  there  is  drowsiness,  which,  in  some  rare  instaDces^ 
deepens  into  stopor,  coma,  and  eren  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

The  duration  of  the  cold  stage  yaries  greatly.  Sometimes  it  does  not  ex* 
ceed  a  few  minntes,  sometimes  extends  to  three  or  four  hoars  or  more.  On 
the  ayerage,  it  may  be  stated  at  aboot  an  hour. 

Hot  Stage. — Pyrexia. — The  passage  ftrom  the  chill  to  the  hot  stage  is  not 
abrupt  Rigors  for  a  time  alternate  with  flashes  of  heat  The  first  sensa- 
tions of  warmth  are  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  A  glow  is  felt  about 
the  &ce  and  temples,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  of  increased  heat  of  breath. 
GkaduiJly  the  whole  surface  becomes  hot;  but  eyen  now,  if  a  limb  is  moTad 
into  a  cool  part  of  the  bed,  sudden  chills  are  felt»  yibrating  disagreeably 
through  the  frame.  At  length  all  traces  of  the  cold  stage  diBappear,  and 
the  patient  is  affected  with  a  nniyersal  burning  heat  The  cheeks  are  flashed* 
the  eyes  sparkle,  the  surfiace  is  eyery  where  reddened,  and  the  skin  distended 
with  blooa.  The  eyidence  of  increased  heat  is  not  confined  to  the  sensations 
of  the  patient  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  positiyely  increased.  For* 
dyce  found  it  to  be  105^  by  the  thermometer,  and  Mackintosh  states  that  he 
has  known  it  to  be  as  high  as  110^  in  Great  Britain,  and  113^  in  warm  eti* 
mates.  The  month  is  hot  and  dry;  the  tongue  usually  furred;  and  the 
patient  generally  complains  of  great  thirst,  though*  this  is  not  iuTariable. 
There  is  an  utter  disinclination  for  food,  and  occasionally  nausea  and  yomit- 
ing.  The  respiration  is  more  regular  than  in  the  chill,  but  is  still  accelerated. 
The  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  is  usually  full  and  strong.  In 
some  cases,  however,  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  adynamic,  it  is  at  once 
frequent  and  feeble.  All  the  secretions  are  diminished ;  the  skin  being  dry 
as  well  as  hot,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  often  high-coloured.  The  head  is 
almost  always  painful,  sometimes  yery  much  so ;  and  the  suffering  from  this 
cause,  as  well  as  the  general  yiolence  of  the  febrile  reaction,  is  often  g^reater 
than  is  usual  in  remittent  or  continued  fever.  The  pain  is  frequently  throb* 
bing,  with  a  feeling  of  distension  in  the  temples,  and  seems  to  be  deep  in  the 
head,  unlike  that  of  the  chill,  which  is  generally  superficial.  There  is  fre- 
quently also  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Gonyulsions  are  not  uncommon  in 
children,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  stage.  Sometimes  there  is  a  mode- 
rate delirium ;  but  this  is  not  common.  In  some  instances,  a  rash-like,  or  a 
petechial  eruption  appears  and  disappears  with  the  fever.  The  duration  of 
the  hot  stage  varies  from  two  to  eighteen  hours  or  more. 

Sweating  Stage. — Perspiration  generally  appears  first  upon  the  face  and 
breast,  and  gradually  spreads  over  the  surface.  It  is  sometimes  slight,  bat 
generally  copious,  and  occasionally  very  profuse.  Upon  its  first  appearance, 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  some  relief;  and  the  febrile  symptoms  gradually 
abate  as  it  advances.  The  skin  becomes  cool,  the  excitement  of  the  circu- 
lation subsides,  the  mouth  is  moistened,  the  headache  disappears,  and  the  pa* 
tieut  frequently  falls  into  a  calm  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  free  from  fever. 
The  kidneys  now  resume  their  function,  and  the  urine  which  is  discharged 
very  often  deposits  a  lateritious  sediment  upon  cooling. 

It  has  been  stated  by  writers  that  each  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  subsequent 
to  the  chill,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  preceding  stage ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  cold  stage  produces  the  hot,  and  the  hot  the  sweating.  But  this  is 
scarcely  probable,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  first  two  stages,  which  bear  no 
proportion  to  each  other ;  a  protracted  and  severe  chill  being  frequently  fol- 
lowed  by  less  fever  than  a  very  slight  one,  and  the  fever  sometimes  occurring 
without  any  preceding  chill  whatever.    The  probability  is,  that,  while  the 
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depressioD  of  the  cold  stage  is  naturally  followed  by  some  degree  of  febrile 
reaction,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  morbific  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  capable  of  producing  the  hot  stage  by  a  direct  influence. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  paroxysm  yaries  greatly.  In  many  instances, 
it  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  hours;  while  in  others  it  runs  on  to  within  a 
very  short  time  of  the  succeeding  paroxysm,  lasting  sometimes  in  a  quotidian 
eighteen  hours,  in  a  tertian  thirty- six,  and  in  a  quartan  sixty.  As  a  general 
rnle,  however,  the  paroxysm  is  longer  in  a  quotidian  than  a  tertian,  and  in 
this  than  a  quartan.  The  average  duration  in  the  quotidian  may  perhaps  be 
stated  at  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  the  tertian  at  eight  or  ten,  and  in  the  quar- 
tan at  five  or  six.  But  the  paroxysms  generally  shorten,  as  the  disease  be- 
comes of  longer  continuance. 

The  paroxysm  is  liable  to  other  diversities.  Sometimes  the  cold  stage  is 
very  slight,  and  exhibits  few  of  its  characteristic  symptoms.  Cases  are  not 
nncommon  in  which  the  only  discoverable  signs  are  some  blueness  about  the 
nails,  and  a  little  coolness  of  the  nose,  ears,  hands,  and  feet.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  young  children.  Occasionally  even  these  symptoms  are 
wanting,  and  the  paroxysm  begins  at  once  with  the  hot  stage,  without  any 
preceding  chill  whatever.  This  is  the  form  of  the  complaint  called  by  the 
vulgar  dumb  ague,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  common  form,  which  is 
called  shaking  ague.  Sometimes  the  sweating  stage  is  wanting;  the  fever 
either  gradually  subsiding  without  any  discharge,  or  the  place  of  the  perspi- 
ration being  supplied  by  a  diarrhoea,  or  a  copious  flow  of  urine.  The  idea 
has  been  advanced,  and  it  seems  plausible,  that  the  dropsical  effusion  which 
occasionally  attends  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  may  be  vicarious  to  the 
perspiration.  It  is  asserted  that  the  cold  stage  has,  in  some  instances,  passed 
into  the  sweating,  without  the  intervention  of  febrile  reaction ;  and  that,  in 
others,  the  whole  paroxysm  has  consisted  of  perspiration  without  either  chill 
or  fever.  But,  in  such  cases,  the  disease,  though  it  may  be  intermittent,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  merit  the  name  of  intermittent  fever.  In  the  double  ter- 
tian, it  sometimes  happens  that,  of  the  two  paroxysms,  which  serve  as  the 
prototypes  of  all  the  others,  one  may  be  regular  in  all  its  stages,  while  the 
other  is  destitute  of  chill,  or  in  some  other  way  peculiar. 

Among  the  vagaries  of  the  paroxysm,  a  very  singular  one  has  been  noticed, 
in  which  the  affection  is  confined  to  a  single  limb,  which  passes  through  the 
several  stages  regularly,  the  remainder  of  the  system  being  apparently  undis- 
turbed. Dr.  W.  A.  Peck,  of  Berwick,  Pennsylvania,  has  recorded  the  case 
of  a  young  woman,  in  whom  the  whole  right  side  went  through  the  cold,  hot, 
and  sweating  stages,  all  well  marked,  without  participation  of  the  left.  {BosL 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  Nov.  15,  1855,  p.  322.)  Various  affections,  occur- 
ring at  regular  intervals,  without  any  other  resemblance  to  intermittent  fever 
than  their  paroxysmal  character,  have  been  considered  as  marked  cases  of  the 
disease  (febris  inter  mittens  tarvata).  Among  these  may  be  enumerated 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hiccough,  petechial  eruptions,  diar- 
rhcea,  and  dysentery,  all  of  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  intermittent 
form,  occurring  daily  or  every  other  day  at  the  same  hour,  with  intervals  of 
apparent  health.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  they  have  as  little  claim  to  be 
considered  intermittent  fever,  as  the  same  affections,  in  their  continuous  form, 
would  have  to  be  considered  continued  fever.  If  they  could  be  shown  to  be 
nniformly  the  result  of  miasmatic  influence,  there  might  be  some  foundation 
for  this  view  of  their  nature ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  often  occur  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  miasmata  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  the  cause. 

Intermission,  or  Apyrexia, — After  the  paroxysm  has  subsided,  the  patient, 
though  without  fever,  is  not  usually  quite  free  from  signs  of  disease.     General 
languor,  facility  of  fatigue,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  uneasy  sensatioDS  in 
VOL.  I.  IT 
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the  head  and  epigastriom,  with  some  far  opon  the  tongoe,  and  n  feeble  appe- 
tite,  are  not  nnfreqaentlj  left  behind,  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  patient^ 
moreover,  is  apt  to  hate  a  pale  or  somewhat  sallow  complexion,  and  a  sickly 
look.  These,  or  analogous  symptoms,  are  most  common  after  the  earlj  par- 
oxysms. Sometimes  they  are  very  slight,  sometimes  so  considerable  as,  in 
connection  with  some  heat  of  skin  and  frequency  of  pnlse,  to  render  the  in- 
termission imperfect.  They  generally  diminish  with  the  continnance  of  the 
disease;  and  at  length  the  patient  becomes  apparently  quite  well  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  attacks ;  having,  not  nnfreqnently,  the  appetite,  the  digestion, 
and  the  general  vigour,  though  not  perhaps  fully  the  aspect  of  health.  To  the 
above  rule,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  patient, 
even  at  the  commencement,  is  as  free  from  all  signs  of  disease  during  the  in- 
termission, as  in  his  most  perfect  health. 

Course,  Termination,  &c. — It  has  been  stated  that,  in  the  several  types 
of  intermittent  fever,  the  paroxysms  return  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 
There  is,  however,  often  some  variation  in  this  respect.  The  commencement 
of  a  paroxysm,  instead  of  being  precisely  at  the  same  time  of  day  as  that  of 
the  preceding,  may  be  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  or  an  hour  or  two  later;  and  it 
not  nnfrequently  happens  that,  if  a  little  before  the  time  upon  one  day,  it  is 
a  little  after  it  on  the  next,  so  that  the  mean  between  the  extremes  of  diverg- 
ence is  the  regular  hour.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  thus  fluctuating  backwards 
and  forwards,  each  succeeding  paroxysm  occurs  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than 
its  predecessor,  so  that  the  length  of  the  intermission  is  regularly  diminished. 
In  other  cases,  it  occurs  an  hour  or  two  later,  so  as  regularly  to  leng^en  the 
intermission.  In  the  former,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  an  aniicipaiing,  in  the 
latter,  a  retarding  intermittent.  One  type  may  in  this  manner  be  converted 
into  another.  Thus,  an  anticipating  quartan  may  become  a  tertian,  and  an 
anticipating  tertian  a  quotidian ;  while  a  retarding  quotidian  is  changed  into 
a  tertian,  and  a  retarding  tertian  into  a  quartan.  It  is  obvious  that  an  an- 
ticipating quotidian  may  pass  from  the  intermittent  to  the  remittent  form. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  paroxysms  seldom  occur  during  the  night. 
Perhaps  sleep  may  in  some  way  oppose  a  resistance  to  their  attack.  The  rale 
is  not  universally,  but  generally  trae.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  time 
of  attack  is  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the  anticipating  and  retarding  cases,  when 
the  receding  or  advancing  paroxysm  reaches  the  period  of  darkness,  it  is  apt 
either  to  be  arrested  in  its  course,  or  to  leap  over  the  night,  backward  into 
the  evening,  or  forward  into  the  morning.  Thus,  the  paroxysm  of  an  anticipat- 
ing tertian,  occurring  first  at  noon,  and  recurring  afterwards  successively  at 
the  hours  of  ten,  eight,  and  six,  will,  after  attaining  the  last-mentioned  hour, 
either  continue  to  recur  at  the  same,  or  will  return  next  time  at  about  six  or 
eight  in  the  evening  preceding  the  regular  period.  A  retarding  tertian,  on 
the  contrary,  after  reaching  the  confines  of  night,  makes  its  next  attack  in 
the  morning,  subsequent  to  the  regular  day  of  return.  (Fordyce,) 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that,  the  shorter  the  intermisdon,  the  eariier 
is  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  paroxysm  is  disposed  to  appear.  Thus, 
the  quotidian  most  frequently  makes  its  attack  in  the  morning,  the  tertian 
about  noon,  and  the  quartan  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  true  that  there  are  very 
frequent  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus,  the  quotidian  and  tertian  may  change 
places,  or  may  either  of  them  occur  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  paroxysm  of 
the  quartan  very  rarely  appears  in  the  morning.  Another  result  of  observa- 
tion is,  that  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  later  in  the  day  are 
usually  the  returns.  Hence,  in  old  cases  of  intermittents,  the  paroxysms 
should  occur  in  the  afternoon. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  change  of  one  type  into  another  in  the 
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eoone  of  an  anticipating  or  retarding  intermittent.  Bnt  the  same  conversion 
■ometimes  takes  place  abmptly.  The  most  common  is  from  a  type  wiUi  fre* 
qnent  paroxysms,  to  another  in  which  they  are  less  freqnent.  Hence,  a  quoti- 
dian is  more  apt  to  become  tertian,  and  a  tertian  qnartan,  than  the  reverse. 

Intermittents,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  not  in  general  run  on  indefinitely. 
The  milder  cases  not  nnfrequently  terminate  spontaneously  with  the  seventh 
or  eighth,  and  sometimes  so  early  even  as  the  fonrth  or  fifth  paroxysm.  More 
than  one*half  of  the  tertian  fevers  wliich  occurred  in  the  infirmaries  of  the 
SalpMri^e  of  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Republic,  termi- 
nated with  the  ninth  paroxysm,  or  previously.  The  treatment  employed  was 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  calculated  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  course  of 
the  disease.  (Diet,  de  MicL,  xvi.  589.)  According  to  Fordyce,  quotidians 
asnally  end  spontaneously  in  about  ten  weeks,  tertians  in  about  four  months, 
and  quartans  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  months.  But  occasionally  these  diseases 
continue  for  a  much  longer  time  if  not  interrupted. 

When  an  intermittent  has  been  checked  by  any  means  whatever,  it  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  return,  so  that  very  slight  causes  will  often  provoke  a  fresh 
attack,  and  not  nnfrequently  a  recurrence  will  take  place  without  any  appreci- 
able cause.  Quartans  are  said  to  be  most  apt  to  relapse ;  but  all  the  types 
are  subject  to  the  law.  In  these  returus  there  is  a  singular  tendency  to  ob- 
serve the  septenary  period.  It  has  been  said  that  quotidians  are  most  apt 
to  return  at  the  end  of  a  week,  tertians  of  two  weeks,  and  quartans  of  three. 
I  have  not  noticed  this  peculiarity  of  the  several  types ;  but  of  the  general 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  most  instances,  according  to  my  own  observa- 
tion, the  relapse  takes  place  upon  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  last  paroxysm ;  and,  if  this  day  be  passed,  then  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  or  at  some  future  weekly  period.  An  autumnal  attack  of  intermittent  is 
very  frequently  succeeded  by  another,  at  the  opening  of  the  warm  weather,  in 
the  subsequent  spring.  The  liability  to  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  continnes 
for  one  or  two  years,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  In  general,  the  subsequent 
attacks,  without  a  fresh  exposure  to  the  cause,  are  milder  than  the  original. 

Grades  and  Complioations.  —  Intermittent  fever  may  be  of  a  sthenic 
character,  with  a  vigorous  reaction,  a  fiill  strong  pulse,  a  florid  surface,  and  a 
pure  rich  blood ;  it  may  be  asthenic,  with  unusual  depression  in  the  chill,  a 
slow  and  uncertain  reaction,  a  feeble  though  frequent  pulse,  a  dusky  or  purplish 
hue  of  the  skin,  and  a  depraved,  impoverished,  or  scanty  blood ;  or  it  may  be 
of  any  grade  between  these  two  extremes.  In  the  first-mentioned  form,  it  is 
sometimes  though  erroneously  said  to  be  infiammatory ;  for  the  condition  may 
exist  altogether  independently  of  inflammation.  In  the  second  form,  it  may 
be  called  simply  feeble,  when  the  blood  is  not  depraved,  and  the  general 
energies  not  greatly  depressed ;  typhoid^  when  along  with  the  debility  there 
18  a  peculiar  contamination  or  depravation  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  and  ma- 
lignant or  pernicious,  when  the  powers  of  the  system  are  so  much  prostrated 
as  to  endanger  a  speedy  and  fatal  issue.  These  differences  depend,  not  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  miasmatic  cause,  but  on  the  previous  condition  of  the 
patient,  or  the  influence  of  other  causes  acting  conjointly  with  the  miasmata. 
Most  cases  occurring  in  temperate  latitudes  have  more  or  less  of  the  sthenic 
grade ;  and  the  characters  of  this  grade  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  the 
general  description  of  fever.  The  merely  feeble  cases  are  known  by  a  general 
deficiency  of  energy  in  the  reaction,  and  the  marks  of  debility  in  the  inter- 
mission, without  peculiar  symptoms  of  derangement,  or  any  very  alarming 
signs  of  prostration.  They  are  not  uncommon  among  individuals  reduced  by 
previous  indisposition.  The  typhoid  cases  may  be  recognized  by  the  greater 
depression  of  the  chill,  the  pungent  heat  of  the  skin  during  the  reaction,  the 
very  freqnent  bnt  comparatively  small  and  feeble  pulse,  th^  more  than  ordi- 
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■arj  dryness  of  the  raooth,  the  brown  ooloar  of  the  tongae,  the  tendeoej  to 
the  production  of  sordes  about  the  teeth,  the  dnsky  hoe  of  the  sorface,  and 
the  greater  freqaencj  of  neryons  symptoms,  as  snbsoltns  tendinom.  jaditatioi, 
and  low  delirinm.  They  are  met  with  chiefly  among  persons  preTionsly  ex- 
posed to  the  want  of  proper  sustenance,  fresh  air,  and  the  ordinary  eomforts 
of  life,  or  at  periods  when  an  epidemic  typhoid  influence  prevails  in  roiasmatie 
districts.  The  worst  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  blood  is  roosi  impaired, 
may  be  considered  as  malignant  Of  the  pernicious  intermittent  I  shall  treat 
separately ;  as  it  differs  from  the  other  forms  strikingly  in  some  of  Its  symp- 
toms, and  requires  that  special  attention  should  be  called  to  it.  in  coaae- 
qoence  of  its  terrible  fatality  when  mistaken,  and  inefficiently  treated. 

Intermittent  fever  is  not  unfrequently  asvsociated  with  inflammation  of  one 
or  more  organs  of  the  body,  and,  in  this  state,  has  often  been  confounded 
with  the  higher  grades  of  the  ordinary  sthenic  form  of  the  disease,  under  the 
name  of  inflammatory  intermittent ;  the  local  affSection  having  been  overlooked, 
or  disregarded.  The  distinguishing  general  character  of  these  complicated 
eases  is  the  appearance  of  the  huffy  coat  of  the  blood  upon  coagulation.  Ex- 
cept in  the  pregnant  state,  and  in  anemic  cases,  which  are  in  general  readily 
recognized,  this  sign  may  be  considered  as  conclusive  of  the  existence  of  in- 
flammation. When  this  attends  the  sthenic  state  of  the  fever,  a  peeoKar 
hardness  of  the  pulse  is  superadded  to  its  strength  of  impulse.  But  the  in- 
flammation may  also  be  coincident  with  the  typhoid  character  of  the  disease, 
in  which  case  this  hardness  may  be  wanting. 

The  organs  most  frequently  affected  are  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  or  its  investing  membranes.  To  enumerate  here  all 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  phlegmasise  of  these  structures,  would  be 
to  anticipate  what  must  be  stated  fully  hereafter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  a  few  prominent  symptoms,  which  may  serve  to  fix  attention  upon  the 
inflammation  when  it  shall  exist.  When  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  there  are 
usually  burning  pain  and  tenderness  upon  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  a 
craving  for  ice  or  cold  drinks,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  nausea 
and  vomiting ;  substances  which  are  ordinarily  acceptable  to  the  stomach 
being  often  promptly  rejected.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  manifested  by 
griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  tenderness  over  some  particular 
part  of  its  surface,  and  diarrhoea,  or  dysenteric  symptoms.  The  liver  may  be 
considered  as  the  seat  of  inflammation,  when  there  are  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  right  hypochondrinm,  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side,  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  nausea  and  vomiting,  discoluured  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
yellowness  of  the  skin^  conjunctivse,  or  tongue,  and  a  deep-brown  colour  of 
the  urine.  These  inflammations  are  most  frequent  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  symptoms  of  thoracic  inflammation  are  different,  according  as  the  bron- 
chial membrane,  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  pleura,  is  affected.  In 
the  first  case,  the  ordinary  catarrhal  symptoms  are  presented ;  in  the  second, 
cough  with  a  scanty,  viscid,  and  rusty  expectoration,  and  au  obtus^e  pain  in 
the  chest ;  in  the  third,  acute  pain  at  some  one  point  in  the  side.  This  com- 
plication is  most  frequent  in  winter  and  spring.  Inflammation  of  the  enceph- 
alon  may  be  suspected,  when  the  pain  in  the  head  is  severe,  the  patient  Is 
painfully  sensitive  to  light  or  sound,  the  pupil  is  contracted,  and  delirium  or 
convulsions  are  conjoined  with  the  other  symptoms.  All  these  inflammatory 
complications  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  young  and  vigorous.  They  are 
proportionably  more  frequent  in  the  quotidian  than  the  tertian,  and  in  the 
tertian  than  the  quartan.    Old  persons  are  most  subject  to  apoplexy  or  palsy. 

The  inflammation  may  be  so  severe  as  to  keep  up  some  febrile  excitement, 
after  the  intermittent  paroxysm  has  subsided.  In  this  case  a  complete  inter- 
mission is  prevented.     The  disease  at  first  presents  the  character  of  a  remit- 
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tent;  bat,  as  the  inflamraatioD  diminishes,  the  inter- paroxysmal  ferer  ceases, 
and  the  true  character  of  the  affection  becomes  manifest.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  insufficient  to  snstain  a  symptomatic  fever,  the  interimssion  may  be 
complete  so  far  as  regards  frequency  of  pnlse  and  heat  of  skin  ;  bnt  a  close 
examination  will  often  detect  signs  of  the  local  disease  in  tenderness  of  the 
o^^n  affected,  a  fnrred  tongne,  defective  appetite,  and  a  degree  of  hardness 
or  resistance  in  the  pulse,  not  ordinarily  observed  in  the  apjrexia. 

The  inflammation  which  thns  occasionally  attends  intermittent  fever  may 
have  previously  existed,  or  been  called  into  action  by  the  inOnence  of  the 
fever  upon  a  predisposition,  or  may  be  coincident  with  the  fever,  and  like  it 
dependent  immediately  upon  the  miasmatic  cause,  or,  finally,  may  be  the  resull 
of  exposure  to  some  accidental  cause  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

Authors  sometimes  speak  of  gastric  intermiUents,  and  cerebral  irUermU' 
tents ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  distinctions.  It  is  true  that  the 
stomach  and  brain  are  severally  much  more  irritated  in  some  cases  than  i& 
others ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  one  of  the  organs ;  and  thus  we 
dionld  have  snbdivisious  of  the  disease  as  numerous  as  the  functions.  The 
cases,  denominated  as  above,  generally  owe  whatever  peculiarity  they  may 
evince  to  complications  of  the  intermittent  fever  with  gastro-hepatic  inflamr 
mation  in  the  one  case,  and  with  some  form  of  encephalitis  in  the  other. 

'Effects, — If  an  intermittent  be  speedily  checked,  it  will  leave  nO  other 
unpleasant  consequence  behind  it  than  a  disposition  to  retnrn.  But,  if  allowed 
to  run  on  indefinitely,  or  if  frequently  provoked  to  return  by  a  continued  ex- 
posure to  the  cause,  it  sometimes  produces  very  disagreeable  effects.  The 
most  common  of  these  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Miasmata  appear  capa- 
ble of  producing  disease  in  the  spleen,  liver,  &c.,  by  an  immediate  influence ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  affections  of  this  kind,  accompanying  intermittents^ 
may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  the  same  cause  that  gives  rise  lo  the  fever  ; 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  they  are  frequently,  and  highly  probable  that  thej 
are  much  the  most  frequently  occasioned  by  the  intermittent  paroxysms.  In* 
deed,  the  spleen  can  often  be  perceived  to  be  enlarged  daring  tike  cold  stage. 
The  blood  which  leaves  the  capillaries  becomes  congested  in  the  viscera,  and 
especially  in  the  spleen,  which  is  probably  intended  as  a  diverticulam,  to  pre- 
vent injury  from  such  irregularities  of  the  circulation  to  more  important  or- 
gans. The  enlargement  subsides  somewhat  in  the  apyrexia,  but,  returning 
again  in  a  grester  degree  in  the  subsequent  paroxysm^  becon^s  at  length,  in 
some  instances,  excessivo;  so  that  the  spleen  may  be  perceived  extending  far 
into  the  abdomen,  and  occasionally  occupying  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cavity.  It  is  generally  also  more  or  less  indurated.  Jn  this  state,  it  is  com- 
monly called  ague  cake,  and  is  a  well-knowm  affection  in  miasmatic  districts. 
It  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  quartan,  and  least  so  in  the  quotidian.. 
The' more  obstinate  and*Iong  continued  the  disease,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  be 
attended  with  this  affection  of  the  spleen.     • 

In  like  manner,  the  liver  sometimes  becomes  enlarged  and  indurated ;  and» 
even  when  not  sensibly  increased  in  bulk,  is  often  affected  with  chronic  in- 
flammation, or  derangement  of  function,  giving  rise  to  jauAdice,  dyspepsia^ 
diarrhoea,  &e. 

The  appearance  of  a  patient  labouring  nnder  chronic  intermittent  is  char« 
acteristic.  His  conntenance  has  a  sallow  paleness,  with  frequently  a  sad  or 
dejected  expression,  indicative  of  habitual  depression  of  spirits.  Feelings  of 
languor,  muscular  weakness,  and  liability  to  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion  are 
very  common.  The  tongue  is  often  furred,  the  appetite  feeble,  the  discharg^a 
firom  the  bowels  clay-coloured  or  otherwise  deranged,  and  the  arine  occasion- 
ally dark- brown  as  in  jaundice.  Sometimes  the  body  is  emaciated,  sometimea 
rather  full  as  if  bloated. 
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A  very  freqaent  result  of  protracted  intermittent  is  dropsy.  This  affection 
sometimes  ocenrs  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  and,  as  before  stated, 
has  been  ascribed  in  part  to  a  vicarions  secretion  into  the  ceDalar  tissoe  and 
seroas  cavities.  Bat  it  is  more  freqaent  after  the  intermittent  has  been  Inter- 
rupted. Even  in  such  cases,  it  may  possibly  be  owing,  in  part^  to  the  sobsti- 
tution  of  a  seroas  discharge  for  the  perspiration  to  which  the  system  was 
accustomed,  and  to  which  the  process  of  sanguification  had  become  accommo- 
dated ;  and  a  return  of  the  paroxysms  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  disappear- 
ance of  the  dropsy.  {Nordamerik.  Monaishericht,  &c.,  i.  2t.)  I  have  often 
found  the  urine  to  be  albuminous,  and  sometimes  highly  so.  Yet  the  dropsy 
la  generally  curable.  Hence  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  kidneys  are,  as 
has  been  supposed,  organically  diseased.  Sometimes  the  urine  is  albominoos 
in  intermittent  fever,  without  any  dropsical  symptoms.  {Archives  06n€rale8, 
4e  s^r.,  zv.  509.)  The  probability  is,  that  the  watery  condition  of  the  blood, 
so  often  an  attendant  or  result  of  intermittents,  is  the  main  source  of  the  effa* 
sion  in  these  cases.  Another  source  of  dropsy  in  intermittents  is  organie 
disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
sometimes  of  all  that  portion  of  the  system  drained  by  the  branches  of  the 
ascending  vena  cava,  become  congested  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  relieve  themselves  by  effusion.  This  form  of  dropsy  it 
often  obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable ;  for,  though  relieved  by  remedies,  it 
is  apt  to  return  so  long  as  the  cause  continues.  Yet,  when  the  result  of  in- 
termittents, it  is  much  less  hopeless  than  when  springing  from  independent 
disease  of  the  viscera ;  for  there  is  always  some  prospect  of  removing  it  by 
eradicating  the  original  affection. 

An  attack  of  insanity  has  been  known  occasionally  to  follow  the  core  of  aa 
intermittent.  The  latter  disease  is  thought  also  to  have  been  sometimes  in- 
jurious by  suspending  menstruation,  the  lochial  discharge,  and  the  aecretioa 
of  milk  in  women,  and  habitual  hemorrhoidal  discharges  in  men. 

But,  while  thus  fruitful  in  mischief,  intermittents  have  the  credit,  probably 
in  some  measure  deserved,  of  being  occasionally  useful  by  superseding  other 
diseases,  and  removing  morbid  tendencies  which  had  before  resisted  treatment. 
They  act  in  this  way  like  medicines  which  substitute  a  safe  and  temporary, 
for  an  unsafe  or  obstinate  affection.  It  is  more  especially,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, nervous  diseases  that  are  thus  remedied.  Among  them  are  neuralgic 
affections,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  asthma,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  various  cu- 
taneous diseases.  Even  mania  is  said  to  have  been  superseded  by  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  the  tendency  to  phthisis  has  been  thought,  though  probably 
on  insufficient  grounds, -to  be  materially  counteracted  by  it* 

Anatomical  Charaoters. — The  proper  anatomical  character  of  intermit- 
tent fever  has  scarcely  been  ascertained.  The  lesions  which  have  generally 
proved  fatal,  and  which  are  those  observed  upon  diss^tion,are  not  essentially 
parts  of  the  fever,  being  sometimes  purely  incidental,  and  sometimes  effects 
which  might  have  been  absent  without  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  disease. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  of  its  membranes,  cerebral  congestion  and  effa- 
sion,  gastritis,  gastro- enteritis,  pulmonary  inflammation  and  congestion,  and 
various  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  are  among  the  affections  which  have 
been  roost  frequently  observed  in  persons  who  have  died  while  labouring  under 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  that,  in  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  May,  1848,  it  is  declared  by  the  writer,  who 
appears  to  have  had  an  extcu»ive  experience  in  miasmatic  diseases,  that  he  has  **  neTer 
seen  a  case  in  which  the  occurrence  of  an  intermittent,  during  the  progress  of  another 
disease,  seemed  of  itself  to  have  proved  beneficial  to  that  disease;"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  generally  observed  a  prejudicial  influence  of  the  new  upon  the  original  malady. 
{NoU  to  the  $eeond  ediUon.) 
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iotermittent  fever.  The  liver  has  usaally  been  found  congested  with  blood, 
and  of  a  dark  coloar.  Enlargement  with  or  without  change  of  structure, 
increased  density,  softening,  and  suppuration  are  the  lesions  most  frequently 
observed  in  that  organ.  The  spleen  has  generally  been  found  enlarged,  and 
altered  in  texture,  sometimes  broken  down  and  softened,  so  as  even  to  resemble 
coagulated  blood  enveloped  in  a  membranous  covering.  Occasionally  it  has 
been  ruptured,  and  dark  or  grumous  blood  has  been  met  with  in  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum.     Suppuration  of  the  viscus  has  also  been  noticed. 

CAU8E8. — Of  the  intermittent  fever  here  treated  of,  miasmata  are  the  essen- 
tial cause.  Some  have  supposed  that  all  cases  of  intermittent  fever  have  the 
same  origin.  Experience,  however,  is  opposed  to  this  opinion.  We  every  now 
and  then  meet  with  instances  which  can  by  no-  possibility  be  traced  to  mias- 
mata. Indeed,  cases  sometimes  occur  which  proceed  obviously  from  some 
temporary  irritation,  such  as  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  urethra, 
indigestible  food  in  the  stomach,  worms  in  the  bowels,  &c.  The  case  of  M. 
Brachet  is  interesting,  as  tending  to  show  that  habit  may  have  the  same  effect 
M.  Brachet  for  seven  successive  nights,  at  midaight,  bathed  in  the  river  Saone, 
towards  the  close  of  October,  when  the  water  was  cold.  Retiring  to  bed  after 
each  bath,  and  covering  himself  warmly,  he  was  affected  with  considerable  re- 
action, which  terminated  in  perspiration.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  he 
omitted  the  practice,  but  was  nevertheless  nightly,  about  the  same  hour,  at- 
tacked with  a  regular  intermittent  paroxysm,  consisting  of  the  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  stages,  which  returned  for  about  a  week,  when  it  ceased  spontane- 
ously on  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  kept  him  out  of  his  bed  at  the  hour, 
and  induced  him  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback,  which  excited  and  warmed  him. 
But  cases  of  pure  irritative  intermittent  are  probably  rare ;  and  the  presump- 
tion, when  we  meet  with  a  case  of  ague  and  fever,  is  that  it  is  miasmatic. 

Intermittent  being  the  mildest  form  of  miasmatic  fever,  is  that  which  ordi- 
narily occurs  in  situations  where,  and  at  periods  when  the  miasmatic  influence 
it  least  intense,  and  in  persons  who  from  habit,  or  any  other  cause,  are  least 
susceptible  to  injury  from  it.  Though  this  particular  cause  may  be  essential, 
yet  there  are  others  which  very  much  assist  its  action.  The  poison  seems  to 
find  a  more  ready  entrance  into  the  system,  when  exhausted  by  fatigue  or 
hunger,  debilitated  by  previous  disease  or  mental  depression,  and  during  sleep. 
It  often  lurks  in  the  system  without  obvious  effect,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time,  causing  rather  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  than  the  disease 
itself.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  exciting  caase  may  call  the  fever  into 
action ;  and  sometimes  an  attack  is  produced,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  avoided.  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a  cold  bath,  excessive  exer- 
tion, mental  excitement,  even  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  may  thus  give 
file  to  a  paroxysm.  The  contrast  between  the  cold  of  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  favours  the  development  of 
the  disease  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Per- 
sons removing  from  a  miasmatic  region  to  a  healthy  one  are  often  attacked, 
in  consequence  probably  of  exposure  to  new^and  excitant  influences. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  the  latter  half  of  summer,  and  in  autumn 
before  the  occurrence  of  severe  frost  Sometimes  it  seems  to  occur  epidemi- 
cally, making  its  appearance  in  situations  where  it  was  before  almost  unknown, 
and  spreading  over  considerable  districts ;  but  still  showing  itself  at  the  sa^e 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country  where  there  are  water  and  vegetation,  except 
in  certain  mountainous  regions,  and  through  the  greater  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  scarcely  known.  In  Europe  its  northern  limit  is  stated  to 
be  the  60th  or  6ist  degree  of  north  latitude.  (Arch.  O^n.,  Mai,  1853,  p.  516.) 
It  frequently  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm. 
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The  time  at  which  the  disease  attacks,  after  exposure  to  the  miasmatic 
cause,  is  altogether  indefinite.  It  may  occur  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  for  weeks, 
or  months.  There  is  reason  for  the  belief,  that  the  cause  may  remain  latent 
for  a  year  or  more,  until  called  into  action  by  favouring  circumstances. 

Infants  and  old  people  are  less  frequently  affected  than  those  of  intermedi- 
ate ages,  and  women  less  than  men,  probably  because  they  are  less  exposed 
to  the  cause.  Children  are  certainly  liable  to  it  at  the  tenderest  age,  and  it 
is  thought  to  have  affected  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  as  indicated  by  the  peri- 
odical trembling  in  the  uterus,  of  which  the  mother,  when  herself  the  subject 
of  the  disease,  has  been  sensible  in  the  intermissions  of  her  own  attack.  Ne- 
gproes  are  much  less  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  whites. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  dise&ses  with  which  intermittent  fever  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  are  hectic  and  remittent  fever.  Hectic  fever,  however,  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  irregularity  in  the  recurrence  of  its  paroxysm,  the  com- 
parative absence  of  headache,  the  excessive  and  prolonged  sweats  at  night, 
the  clearer  complexion  and  brighter  eye,  the  frequent  want  of  gastric  derange- 
ment and  fur  on  the  tongue,  the  continued  frequency  of  pulse  throughout  the 
interval,  and  the  serious  organic  diseases  of  which  the  hectic  is  usually  a  mere 
symptom.  Remittent  fever  is  distinguishable  only  by  the  continuance  of  fever 
during  the  interval ;  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  ease 
belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other  variety. 

Prognosis. — In  the  uncomplicated  form  of  intermittent  fever,  withont  ma- 
lignant tendency,  the  prognosis  is  almost  always  favourable.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  case  eventuate  fatally.  It  is  possible  that,  when  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  cerebral  disease,  with  the  Brain  perhaps  already  softened,  fatal  apo- 
plexy may  be  induced  in  the  paroxysm,  either  from  the  venous  congestion  of 
the  cold  stage,  or  the  strong  determination  of  blood  in  the  stage  of  reaction. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  result  does  sometimes  occur,  especially 
in  the  old  and  the  intemperate.  Inflammation  of  any  of  the  vital  organs  may 
of  course  give  rise  to  danger.  Instances  of  fatal  effects  from  congestion  and 
rupture  of  the  spleen  have  occurred.  But  the  chief  danger  of  ordinary  in- 
termittent is  from  secondary  affections  which  result  from  its  neglect;  such  as 
chronic  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  dropsy. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  than  in  similar 
affections  from  other  causes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  cachexy  of  in- 
termittents,  with  disease  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  dropsy,  &c.,  of  apparently 
the  most  unpromising  character,  readily  yield  to  treatment. 

The  more  complete  is  the  apyrexia,  the  more  easily  in  general  may  the 
disease  be  arrested.  The  postponement  of  the*  paroxysm  by  two  or  three 
hours  or  more  at  each  recurrence  is  a  favourable  sign.  So  also  is  the  appear- 
auce  of  a  herpetic  eruption  about  the  lips  and  the  alse  nasi.  Relapses  usually 
yield  more  readily  than  the  original  disease,  and  the  vernal  cases  than  the 
autumnal.  Of  the  different  types,  as  a  general  rule,  the  quartan  is  the  most 
difficult  to  cure,  and  the  tertian  ^be  easiest. 

Tbeatmknt. — The  question  was  formerly  much  agitated,  whether  it  was 
best  to  attempt  to  arrest  intermittent  fever,  or  to  allow  it  to  run  its  natural 
course.  In  favour  of  the  latter  plan  it  was  urged,  that  a  morbid  matter 
existed  in  the  system  which  the  paroxysms  tended  to  eliminate ;  that  the  dis- 
ease acted  favourably  in  preventing  or  removing  other  diseases,  when  per- 
mitted to  have  its  full  and  unimpeded  influence;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was  much 
less  liable  to  return,  when  not  interrupted.  But  this  reasoning  is  fallacious. 
There  is  no  proof  that  a  morbid  matter  exists  in  the  system,  which  is  thrown 
off  by  the  disease ;  if  other  complaints  might  sometimes  be  eradicated  by  its 
long  continuance,  the  remedy  would  in  general  be  worse  than  the  evil ;  and 
observation  has  shown  that  the  longer  the  disease  has  continued,  the  more 
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liable  does  thd  sjstem  become  to  it,  and  the  more  diflSciilt  ft  is  to  be  eradi« 
eated.  Besides,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  there  is  constant  danger  of  those  second- 
ary diseases,  more  serions  even  than  the  original,  which  not  nnfreqnently 
resalt  from  it.  The  inference  is,  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  if 
H.can  be  arrested ;  and  the  sooner  it  can  be  checked  the  better.  Happily, 
H  is  almost  always  in  oar  power  to  arrest  it  very  speedily. 

In  the  Paroxysm, — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  paroxysm  requires 
little  treatment;  and,  even  if  it  be  left  to  nature,  no  serious  harm  will  be 
likely  to  ensue.  But  there  are  some  instances  in  which  remedies  are  im- 
portant; and,  in  almost  all,  the  symptoms  may  be  more  or  less  alleviated. 
Daring  the  chill,  the  patient  should  lie  in  bed,  and  be  covered  warmly.  Hot 
drinks  maybe  given,  such  as  lemonade,  toast- Water,  or  infusion  of  balm ;  and 
heat  applied  externally,  by  means  of  hot  pediluvia,  or  of  heated  bricks,  bottles 
of  hot  water,  bags  filled  with  hot  sand  or  bran,  &c.,  placed  near  the  feet  and 
•long  the  body.  When  the  chill  is  severe  and  protracted,  the  hot  vapour 
bath  may  be  employed,  by  raising  the  bed-clothes  over  the  patient  by  means 
of  crossed  half-hoops,  and  then  placing  hot  moistened  bricks  wrapped  in 
flannel  near  the  body,  or  introducing  a  current  of  hot  air  and  vapour  through 
a  large  conical  carved  tin  tube,  within  the  broad  exterior  end  of  which  a  cup 
of  alcohol  is  burning,  as  in  Jenning's  vapour  bath. 

Another  excellent  remedy,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  especially 
when  there  is  much  pain  or  nervous  disorder,  is  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an 
equivalent  dose  of  one  of  its  preparations.  This  often  affords  great  relief,  and 
sometimes  shortens  the  chill,  and  moderates  the  subsequent  fever.  Should 
the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  anodyne  may  be  given  by  the  rectum.  In  this 
case,  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanam  should  be  administered  in  two  floid- 
oiinces  of  thin  starch,  or  flaxseed  mucilage. 

When  there  is  great  and  alarming  prostration,  as  indicated  by  faintness, 
and  a  very  feeble  or  almost  absent  pulse,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  oil  of  turpentine  internally, 
and  active  rabefacients  externally,  are  preferable  to  the  alcoholic  stimulants, 
because  less  likely  to  affect  the  head  injuriously,  when  reaction  shall  have 
taken  place.  Nevertheless,  it  may  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
wine,  or  even  to  brandy,  especially  with  drunkards.  Ether  is  sometimes 
applicable,  in  conseqaence  of  the  rapidity  and  brevity  of  its  action.  The 
rubefacients  are  most  effective  when  accompanied  with  heat.*  Cayenne  pep- 
per heated  in  brandy,  and  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be  applied  by  fric- 
tion to  the  npper  and  lower  extremities;  and  sinapisms,  previously  warmed, 
may  be  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  over  the  epigastriam. 

When  the  chill  is  attended  with  much  oppression  of  stomach,  nausea,  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given ;  or, 
if  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  very  feeble,  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  must- 
ard diffused  in  warm  water.  Irritability  of  stomach  should  be  treated,  first, 
if  the  discharges  are  acrid,  sour,  or  bilious,  with  a  copious  draught  of  warm 
water  so  as  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  and  afterwards,  if  not  relieved  by  this 
remedy,  with  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium,  and  an  anodyne  enema. 

In  comatose  cases,  reliance  must  be  placed  chiefly  upon  revulsion  by  exter- 
nal stimulants;  but,  should  the  symptoms  be  apoplectic;  should  there  be 
stertor,  for  example,  with  a  suffused  face,  and  a  slow  and  strong  pulse,  it  may 
become  necessary,  in  addition,  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by  cups  from 
the  temples  or  back  of  the  neck ;  the  head  being  kept  in  an  elevated  position. 

Besides  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  others  have  been  recommended. 
One  of  these  is  the  tourniquet  applied  to  the  thigh.  This  cannot  act,  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  throwing  more  blood  upon  the  vital  organs ;  for,  if  made 
80  tight  as  to  arrest  circulation  altogether,  it  leaves  the  same  proportion  of 
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blood  in  the  remainder  of  the  syBtem  as  before ;  if  applied  so  as  to  check  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  only,  it  accamnlates  blood  in  the  limb,  and  thai 
abstracts  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  system.  So  far,  therefore,  as  regards 
the  circnlation,  it  can  act  only  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
forwarded  by  the  forces  concerned ;  which,  as  I  believe,  is  a  very  donbtAil 
benefit.  From  the  testimony,  however,  in  relation  to  its  effects,  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  the  remedy  serves  occasionally  to  shorten  the  paroxysm.  Bat 
so  will  anything  else  which  strongly  excites  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
patient,  especially  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  be  attended  with  disag^reeable 
sensation.     A  few  strokes  with  a  lash  wonld  probably  be  qnite  as  effectnaL 

Bleeding  in  the  cold  stage  has  been  strongly  advised,  especially  by  Dr. 
Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Twining.  The  former  author  asserts  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  will  cat  short  the  cold  stage,  will  rarely  fail  in  stopping 
the  paroxysm,  and  will  often  effect  a  care  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of  the 
requisite  loss  of  blood  is  very  uncertain,  varying,  according  to  the  experienoe 
of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  twenty-four  ounces.  The 
tremors  cease  during  the  operation,  the  breathing  becomes  regular,  the  paioa 
in  the  head  and  back  vanish,  the  pulse  becomes -fuller  and  stronger,  and  a 
gentle  moisture  breaks  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  measure  of 
the  quantity  taken  roust  be  the  production  of  these  effects ;  but,  should  the 
pulse  fail  under  the  operation,  the  wound  in  the  arm  must  of  course  be  closed 
immediately.  Mr.  Twining  speaks  with  scarcely  less  positiveness  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  remedy;  but  he  requires  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  purging, 
that  the  blood  should  be  drawn  from  a  large  orifice,  as  soon  as  the  cold  stage 
is  fairly  formed,  with  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  that  no  more 
should  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  paroxysm.  Other  practition- 
ers have  employed  the  remedy  with  various  success.  The  genend  result  of 
the  testimony  appears  to  be,  that  the  cold  stage  is  often  shortened,  and  the 
hot  stage  sometimes  moderated ;  but  that  no  such  amount  of  benefit  is  expe- 
rienced as  to  counterbalance  the  obvious  objections  to  the  measure.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  opposed  to  sound  pathology.  The  cong^tioa 
of  the  cold  stage  is  the  result  of  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  which  the  heart  and  pulmonary  capillaries  participate.  The  blood,  imper* 
fectly  transmitted  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  imperfectly  forwarded 
by  the  heart,  accumulates  necessarily  in  the  venous  system  behind  these  points 
of  obstruction.  It  is  not  the  accumulation  of  blood  that  produces  the  pros- 
tration, but  this  that  causes  the  accumulation.  How  then  can  the  abstraction 
of  blood  lessen  the  difficulty  ?  If  the  heart  and  lungs  acted  feebly  because 
they  were  overloaded,  then  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  burden  might  be 
useful ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  they  are  overloaded  because  they  act 
feebly.  How  then  can  the  asserted  effects  of  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage  be 
accounted  for  f  Partly,  I  believe,  by  the  influence  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  patient.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mere  tying  of  his  arm,  like  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tonrniquet,  would  have  in  a  considerable  degree  the  same 
effect.  The  loss  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  blood  is  said  sometimes  to  have  pro- 
duced a  complete  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  all  the  interior  viscera,  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  having  in  them  one  or  two  ounces  of  blood  beyond  their  proper  capacity ; 
and  is  it  not  probable  that  the  solution  would  have  equally  taken  place,  i^ 
with  the  same  amount  of  preparation,  and  an  equal  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  that  everything  was  going  on  favourably,  no  blood  whatever  had 
flowed  ?  Besides,  a  chill  very  often  changes,  spontaneously,  within  the  time 
that  is  occupied  in  the  preliminaries  and  the  operation  of  venesection.  May 
it  not  be  that,  in  many  of  the  reported  cases,  the  same  result  wonld  have 
happened  without  the  bleeding  f    I  do  not,  however,  assert  that  the  modified 
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state  of  the  impression  of  the  blood  upon  the  nerrons  tissue,  conseqaent  upon 
the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  impressing  agent,  may  not  sometimes  hasten  re- 
action when  there  is  a  strong  disposition  towards  it ;  jnst  as  the  impression 
of  sodden  cold  npon  the  surface,  sJready  chilled,  will  sometimes  have  the  same 
effect  Bot,  even  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  there  are  other  means  of  ob- 
taining the  result  when  desirable,  which  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections. 
The  loss  of  blood,  when  not  necessary,  should  always  be  avoided,  on  account 
of  its  debilitating  effects.  Unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  have 
already  been  noticed,  it  is  never  necessary  in  intermittents.  There  are  cases 
In  which  it  might  reduce  a  prostration,  but  just  within  the  control  of  reme- 
dies, below  the  point  of  reaction.     Why  then  resort  to  it  ? 

In  the  hot  stage,  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  refrigerant  treatment. 
He  should  be  allowed  cold  drinks,  in  such  quantities  as  not  to  oppress  the 
stomach.  The  effervescing  draught,  given  every  hour  or  two,  is  an  admirable 
remedy  in  these  cases.  It  soothes  the  stomach,  diminishes  fever,  promotes 
perspiration,  and  favours  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  also,  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  usually  very  grateful  to  the  patient  Its  effects  will  be  in- 
creajsed  by  the  addition  of  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  when  there  is  no  sick- 
ness of  stomach.  The  antimonial,  however,  is  seldom  necessary,  and  should 
never  be  given  in  quantities  sufl^ient  to  produce  nausea.  Should  the  materials 
for  the  preparation  of  the  effervescing  draught  not  be  at  command,  twenty 
grains  of  citrate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water  or  carbonic  acid  water,  may 
be  substituted.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be  employed  for 
the  same  purpose ;  but  it  is  much  more  disagreeable,  and,  according  to  my 
experience,  not  nearly  so  effectual. 

In  very  few  cases  will  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  other  remedies.  When 
the  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  hard,  with  severe  pain  in  the  head,  or  pain  in 
any  other  part,  leading  to  the  suspicion  of  inflammation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
take  some  blood.  Should  the  evidence  of  inflammation  be  unequivocal,  the 
remedy  should  be  resorted  to  without  hesitation,  unless  the  case  present 
equally  strong  evidence  of  debility.  In  the  latter  event,  blood  may  often  be 
advantageously  taken  by  cups  or  leeches. 

•When  the  system  is  feeble,  and  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  a 
^hoid  condition  of  the  fever,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium  (Dover's 
powder),  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  It  may  also  be 
naed  in  any  case  in  which  the  patient  suffers  with  nervous  pains  during  the 
paroxysm,  unless  there  are  evidences  of  active  cerebral  determination  or  in- 
flammation. Dr.  Lind  recommends  opium  generally  in  the  febrile  stage, 
having  found  it  almost  always  to  abate  the  violence,  and  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  paroxysm.  I  have  not  employed  it  except  under  the  circumstances, 
and  in  the  mode  mentioned  above,  and  can,  therefore,  give  no  authoritative 
opinion  of  its  use  in  ordinary  cases ;  though  I  must  confess  it  would  be  op- 
posed to  my  views  of  its  stimulant  influence  on  the  brain,  to  administer  it  in 
cases  of  strong  sanguineous  determination  to  that  organ. 

Irritability  of  stomach  is  generally  best  allayed  by  the  effervescing  draught, 
or  cold  carbonic  acid  water.  Should  these  fail,  recourse  can  be  had  to  the 
measures  recommended  for  the  same  symptom  in  the  cold  stage. 

Some  have  recommended  the  external  application  of  cold  water.  This  no 
doubt  relieves  the  febrile  heat,  and  conduces  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm. 
It  should  not  be  employed  when  there  is  the  least  moisture  upon  the  skin. 
It  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  sponging.  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston, 
recommends  the  cold  bath,  but  avoids  it  in  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  those 
labouring  under  pulmonary  disease  or  diarrhcea.  {Essays,  die,,  i.  274.) 

In  the  svoeaiing  stage,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  take  care  that  the 
patient  be  not  exposed  to  cold,  so  as  prematurely  to  check  the  discharge. 
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In  the  Intermission. — This  is  the  period  for  the  effective  treatmeDt  of  ii- 
termittents.  The  coarse  to  be  parsaed  is  happily  as  simple  as  it  is  effectoaL 
First,  the  bowels  shoald  be  thoroaghlj  evacaated,  and  then  sulphate  of  qoiiiia 
shoald  be  given  freely.  Formerly,  it  was  cnstomary  to  administer  an  emetic; 
bat  this  practice  is  unnecessary,  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  mischievont,  and 
has  gone  oat  of  use.  The  only  condition  in  which  vomiting  is  clearly  indi* 
cated  is  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  undigested  food,  or  oppressed  and 
irritated  by  acrid  accumulations.  For  the  cathartic  effect,  calomel,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  is  preferable  tp  all  other  articles  of  the  class.  It  not  only  evacuates 
tiie  bowels,  but  unloads  the  congested  liver.  It  should  generally  be  combined 
for  adults  with  some  other  purgative  to  insure  its  action.  Three  or  four  of 
the  compound  cathartic  pills  may  be  employed,  or  from  five  to  fifteen  grains 
of  calomel,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  scammony,  or 
compound  extract  of  colocynth ;  or  the  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given  iJone, 
and  followed  in  six  hours  by  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  castor  oil. 
When  the  apyrexia  is  very  short,  so  as  not  to  allow  time  for  the  action  of  a 
purgative,  and  the  subsequent  administration  of  quinia,  the  calomel  may  bo 
given  during  the  paroxysm.  In  mild  cases  of  ague,  with  no  signs  of  biHaij 
disorder  or  hepatic  congestion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  bowels 
thoroughly  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  other  saline  cathartics^  or 
by  the  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated,  it  will  be  proper 
to  commence  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  one  of  its  preparations.  Qf  these,  tlie 
most  valuable  is  sulphate  of  quinia.  Formerly,  the  bark  in  substance  was 
much  used ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  bulk,  and  of  the  nauseating  property 
of  some  of  its  ingredients,  it  was  often  found  impossible  to  administer  it  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  produce  its  full  effects;  and  hence  it  happened  that 
cures  were  greatly  protracted,  and  sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
other  remedies.  At  present,  it  has  been  superseded  by  quinia,  which  appears 
to  possess  its  anti  periodic  property  in  a  very  high  degree,  if  not  completely, 
and  may  be  given  in  cases  in  which  the  bark  in  substance  would  not  be  borne. 
Moreover,  by  increasing  the  dose  of  quinia  so  far  that  no  stomach  would  snp* 
port  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bark,  we  may  obtain  effects  from  the  former, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  latter.  Various  salts  of  quinia  have 
been  recommended ;  but  no  one  I  believe  is  superior  in  efficacy,  or  in  any 
other  valuable  property,  to  the  officinal  sulphate.  That  medicine  comes  as 
near  to  the  character  of  a  specific  in  intermittent  fever  as  possible.  I  have 
employed  it  extensively  ever  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  use;  and,  ex- 
cept  in  two  instances,  have  never  failed  in  arresting  the  paroxysm  in  regular 
uncomplicated  intermittents ;  and,  even  in  those  instances,  which  occnrred 
early  in  my  practice,  I  believe  that  it  would  have  proved  effectual  had  it  been 
administered  in  the  quantities  now  given  in  obstinate  cases.  It  will  often 
arrest  the  disease  immediately,  so  that  the  patient  shall  not  have  another 
paroxysm,  especially  in  the  tertian  and  quartan,  in  which  time  is  allowed, 
during  the  intermission,  for  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  introducing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  medicine.  If  it  fail  with  the  first,  it  will  generally  succeed 
with  the  second  paroxysm ;  and  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  third  will 
occur,  supposing  the  intermission  to  be  complete,  and  the  proper  previous 
preparation  to  have  been  made.  When  the  first  and  second  paroxysms  re* 
turn  after  its  use,  they  are  generally  milder,  and  often  postponed.  All  that 
we  can  say  of  its  mode  of  action  is,  that  by  its  impression  on  the  system,  and 
especially,  in  all  probability,  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  generally,  it 
supersedes  the  paroxysm,  on  the  principle,  that,  as  our  frame  is  constituted, 
there  is  an  indisposition  to  support  two  morbid  actions  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  part.     The  regular  return  of  the  intermittent  paroxysms  appear^ 
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to  depend  upon  a  coDcatenatioo  of  actions,  which,  if  broken  in  any  one  link, 
is  either  dropped  altogether,  or  resnmed  only  at  a  more  distant  period. 

There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  npon  the  point,  whether  qninia 
shonld  be  given,  in  a  complicated  intermittent,  during  the  continuance  of  any 
inflammation  which  may  be  associated  with  it  On  the  one  side  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  qninia  must,  by  its  stimulating  properties,  aggravate  the 
inflammation ;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  irritation  which  this 
Bostains  in  the  system,  it  will  fail  to  subdue  the  paroxysmal  disease.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  answered,  that  qninia  is  capable,  as  proved  by  the  result  of 
innumerable  trials,  of  arresting  the  intermittent  paroxysms  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned;  that  the  stimulus  of  the  paroxysmal  pyrexia  is  infi- 
nitely greater,  and  in6nitely  more  likely  to  support  and  aggravate  the  in- 
flammation, than  that  of  the  quinia;  and  that,  consequently,  the  sooner  this 
medicine  is  administered  the  better.  According  to  the  former  opinion,  the 
inflammation  should  be  first  subdued  by  the  lancet,  cupping,  &c.,  after  which 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  antiperiodic  remedy ;  according  to  the  latter,  the 
paroxysmal  disease  should  be  immediately  arrested,  and  then,  if  the  inflam- 
mation shall  not  cease  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  There  is  a  simple  rule  which,  I  think,  will  serve  the  practitioner  as 
a  sufficient  guide  in  relation  to  this  disputed  point.  Whenever  the  intermis- 
aion  is  complete,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  quite  exempt  from  fever,  quinia 
may  be  given  without  hesitation,  if  the  stomach  will  support  it.  If  any  ex- 
isting inflammation  is  of  so  low  a  grade  as  not  to  induce  symptomatic  fever, 
it  will  scarcely  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  antiperiodic  action  of  quinia,  and 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  yield  after  the  paroxysms  have  ceased.  Indeed, 
soch  inflammation  is  probably  often  supported  by,  if  it  do  not  originate  in, 
the  fever  of  the  paroxysm.  When  the  inflammation  is  so  extensive  or  severe 
aa  to  induce  fever,  though  the  disease  may  have  the  paroxysmal  form,  yet  it 
will  present  rather  the  aspect  of  a  remittent  than  an  intermittent,  as  there 
will  be  fever  steadily  throughout  the  interval.  In  such  cases  the  use  of  qainia 
ahould  be  preceded  by  depletion,  and  other  measures  calculated  to  reduce  the 
inflammation;^ but,  as  soon  as  a  distinct  intermission  has  been  obtained,  or, 
even  without  an  intermission,  when  further  depletion  is  contraindicated, 
there  should  be  no  longer  any  delay  in  resorting  to  the  antiperiodic  remedy. 
8hould  the  inflammation  be  attended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  or  a  low  state 
of  system,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  southern  and  western  portions 
of  this  country,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  typhoid  pneumonia  supervenes 
upon,  or  becomes  complicated  with  intermittent  fever,  it  would  be  proper 
not  to  wait  for  a  distinct  intermission ;  but  to  administer  the  quinia  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  clearly  ascertained.  I  have  seen  the  happiest 
effects  result  from  this  treatment ;  and  have  been  informed  by  physicians,  re- 
siding in  miasmatic  regions,  that  they  habitually  employ  it  with  great  advan- 
tage. Not  only  is  the  intermittent  interrupted,  but  the  inflammation  itself 
puts  on  a  more  favourable  character  under  its  influence. 

From  twelve  to  twenty- four  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  qninia  should  be 
given  between  the  paroxysms,  and  continued  in  this  quantity  until  the  disease 
is  arrested.  The  amount  required  is  very  different  in  different  individuals. 
Some  are  very  easily  affected  by  the  medicine,  as  shown  by  the  buzzing  or 
roaring  in  the  ears,  and  partial  deafness  which  they  experience,  after  having 
taken  but  a  small  quantity ;  while  in  others,  very  large  quantities  are  requi- 
site to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  cerebral  sensations  produced  by  the 
medicine  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  its  action  on  the  system ;  and,  when 
they  are  experienced,  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  push  the  quinia  further  than 
may  be  requisite  to  sustain  them  in  a  moderate  degree.  Should  they  be 
severe,  the  medicine  should  be  suspended  until  they  subside.     It  is  seldolm, 
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howeyer,  that  less  than  twelve  g^ins,  in  each  intennbalon,  can  be  relied  oo. 
I  have  repeatedly  known  eases,  treated  for  a  considerable  time  with  amaller 
doses  without  effect,  to  yield  immediately  to  the  medicine  in  larger  qnaotities. 
When,  therefore,  the  disease  is  not  intermpted  at  the  second  paroxysm  from 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment  with  qninia,  the  medicine  shoald  be  in- 
creased to  any  amoant  which  may  be  necessary  to  produce  its  pecoliar  effects 
upon  the  brain,  whether  that  amount  be  the  larger  quantity  above  mentioned, 
or  much  more.  It  is  asserted  that  less  qninia  is  required  for  the  care  of  the 
disease  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white. 

Some  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  very  large  quantities  of  the 
sulphate,  in  all  cases  indiscriminately.  From  thirty  to  sixty,  or  even  one  hnn- 
dred  grains,  have  been  given  during  twenty-four  hours.  These  amounts  may 
be  required  in  certain  malignant  cases,  but  seldom  or  never  in  the  disease  as 
it  ordinarily  occurs.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  found  more  than  twenty- 
four  grains,  in  that  period  of  time,  necessary.  These  enormous  doses  are 
not  without  risk.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  permanent  deafness  has 
resulted  from  them.  One  such  case  has  come  under  my  own  observation ;  al 
least  the  affection  was  ascribed  to  that  cause  by  the  attending  physician. 
Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  cerebral  inflammation,  it  would  be  very  likely 
to  be  developed  by  large  doses  of  qninia ;  and  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  have 
occurred.  Besides,  to  employ  the  quinia  so  profusely  in  ordinary  cases,  is 
to  make  great  waste  of  a  most  valuable  and  a  costly  medicine,  and  thus  on* 
necessarily  to  enhance  the  price. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  plan  of  administering  the  medicine  in  smsll 
doses  frequently  repeated,  and  of  distributing  it  equally  through  the  apy- 
rexia,  the  time  of  sleep  being  as  a  general  rule  omitted.  It  is  desirable  ^al 
the  rest  of  the  patient  should  not  be  broken  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Small 
doses,  at  short  intervals,  are  preferable  to  large  ones  at  long  intervals,  be- 
cause they  afford  a  better  opportunity  for  the  absorption  of  the  medicine. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  operates  by  entering  into  the  circulation ;  as  it 
can  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  chemical  tests.  Another  advantage  of  the  small 
doses  is,  that  they  are  less  likely  to  oppress  or  irritate  the  stomach.  Some 
give  the  whole  quantity  requisite  for  a  single  intermission  at  one  dose,  which, 
according  to  one  party,  should  be  administered  immediately  after  the  parox- 
ysm, according  to  another,  but  a  short  time  before  it.  There  are  circumstances 
which  render  such  a  course  advisable ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  period  of  the 
apyrexia  is  very  brief,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  quotidian ;  when  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  paroxysm,  and  there  is  but  a  short  time 
to  do  it  in ;  and  when  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to  interrupt  sleep,  and  the 
period  of  the  intermission  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  rest  In  such 
cases,  the  medicine  should,  if  possible,  always  be  given  some  hours  before  the 
expected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  so  that  time  may  be  allowed  for  its  ab- 
sorption.    Its  operation  should  be  in  full  vigour  at  that  time. 

The  medicine  should  not  be  given  during  the  pyrexia,  in  ordinary  cases. 
There  is  some  danger  that  it  may  aggravate  the  fever  and  the  cerebral  affec- 
tion, while  there  is  almost  always  time  sufficient  in  the  interval.  It  shoold 
always  be  persevered  with,  as  long  as  the  least  vestige  of  a  paroxysm  re- 
mains. Should  the  physician  suppose  that  he  has  conquered  the  disease, 
when  he  has  reduced  the  violent  ague  and  fever  to  a  few  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions at  the  regular  period,  and,  under  this  supposition,  omit  the  medicine, 
he  will  frequently  be  disappointed  to  find  the  paroxysms  retaming,  and 
gradually  resuming  their  original  violence.  When  the  paroxysm  of  a  quo- 
tidian has  been  interrupted,  it  is  proper  always  to  continue  the  medicine  for 
another  day,  until  it  be  ascertained  whether  the  disease  may  not  be  disposed 
to  assume  the  tertian  type ;  and,  if  the  physician  wish  positive  security,  it 
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naj  be  adyfsable  to  carry  the  patient  through  the  day  when  the  paroxysm 
wonid  retnm,  were  the  disease  to  become  quartan. 

One  or  two  grains  of  the  snlphate  may  be  given,  nnder  ordinary  circum- 
stances, every  hour  or  two  hours,  until  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  admin* 
istered.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  be  given  in  pill  or  solution. 
I  have  found  the  two  forms  equally  effectual.  The  pill  is  generally  dissolved 
with  the  utmost  facility  in  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an 
acid  there.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  freshly  made,  when  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  act  promptly.  The  solution  is  generally  preferable  in  the  cases  of 
very  young  children,  and  there  are  some  persons  who  cannot,  or  who  think 
that  they  cannot  swallow  a  pill,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  the  medicine 
in  the  liquid  form.  Besides,  when  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should 
act  promptly,  as  there  may  possibly  be  no  acid  in  the  stomach,  we  may  per* 
haps  rely  with  more  certainty  on  the  solution  than  the  pill.  The  solution  is 
made  by  acidulating  the  water  employed.  For  this  purpose,  the  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid  or  elixir  of  vitriol  is  the  most  elegant  addition ;  and,  for  every 
grain  of  the  snlphate,  one  and  a  half  minims  of  that  preparation  may  be 
used.*  Should  the  sulphate  irritate  the  bowels,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
a  flnidrachm  of  paregoric  elixir  may  be  given  occasionally.  It  has  been  re* 
commended,  in  cases  attended  with  constipation,  to  administer  rhubarb  with 
the  quinia  or  bark.  This,  however,  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  it  tends  to  carry 
the  medicine  too  rapidly  out  of  the  reach  of  absorption.  It  would  be  better 
to  administer  the  cathartic  separately,  and  at  a  time  when  the  quinia  is  not 
to  be  continued,  as  at  bed-time. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  administer  quinia  by  the  stomach,  in  conse- 
quence of  irritability  of  that  organ,  it  may  be  given  with  good  effect  by  ene- 
ma. A  mixture  containing  twelve  grains  of  the  sulphate,  thirty  drops  of  iau* 
danom,  and  two  fluidounces  of  thin  starch  or  flaxseed  mucilage,  with  enough 
acetic  acid  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  salt,  may  be  thrown  up  the  rectum 
every  six  or  eight  hours.  This  mode  of  administration  may  also  be  resorted 
to  when  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  that  the  medicine  should  be  intro- 
duced by  every  avenue.  It  is  sometimes  also  employed  endermically,  the 
sulphate  being  sprinkled  upon  a  surface  previously  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by 
a  blister.  It  is  said  to  have  acted  efficiently  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
irritate  the  surface,  and  I  have  known  considerable  sloughing  produced  by  it. 
When  thus  employed,  it  should  be  diluted  with  gum  arable,  and  applied  in  the 
same  quantity  as  by  the  rectum,  at  least  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Advantage  sometimes  results  from  combining  the  sulphate  of  quinia  with 
other  medicines.  Opium  probably  adds  to  its  antiperiodic  power,  and,  when 
otherwise  indicated,  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  it  in  the  quantity 
of  from  one  to  three  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  cases  accompanied 
with  great  insensibility  of  stomach,  and  consequent  deficiency  of  absorbent 
power,  some  gastric  stimulant  may  be  advantageously  added  to  the  sulphate. 
Of  this  nature  are  capsicum  and  black  pepper.  These  are  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  cases  of  intemperate  persons,  and  to  those  accustomed  to  the  free 
use  of  stimulating  condiments;  and  are  probably  more  suitable  to  hot  than 
to  temperate  latitudes.  Some  physicians  employ  piperin ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
i^ether  this  is  more  efficacious  than  the  black  pepper  itself  from  which  it  is 
derived.  (See  J7.  8.  Dispensatory,  Article  Piper,) 

Various  cheaper  preparations  of  bark  are  sometimes  substituted  for  sulphate 

*  B.-^Quinios  sulpbat.  gp*.  zti:  Aeid.  sulphurio  aromat.  f^ss;  Aqua  fluyial.,  vel 
Aqas  menth.  pip.,  vel  Aq.  caniphorse,  f^y.  A  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two.  Liquorice 
majr  be  added  in  the  proportiun  of  9U*  ^^  order  to  cover  the  taste,  when  the  medicine  is 
Intended  for  children. 
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of  qninia.  Sulphate  of  cinchonia  is  equally  effectaal  in  somewhat  Istgw 
doses,  aod  has  recently  been  mach  employed  with  the  best  effects.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  about  one- quarter  or  one- third  larger  than  those  of  the  salt 
of  quinia.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  also  to  the  sulphates  of  qoioidia 
and  cinchonidia.  An  impure  preparation,  consisting  of  the  salphates  of 
qninia  and  cinchonia,  regular  or  amorphous,  with  some  colouring  matter, 
and  often  a  portion  of  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  in  the  state  of  sulphate^ 
being  the  residue  procured  by  evaporating  the  mother- liquor  left  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  officinal  sulphate,  has  frequently  been  sold  under  the  name  of 
extract  of  bark,  impure  sulphate  of  quinia,  Sc.  In  double  the  dose,  it  has 
the  same  effect  as  the  sulphate ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  npon  its  purity. 
The  alkaline  matter,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  mother-water  above  re- 
ferred to  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  has  also  been  much  used  nnder 
the  names  of  guinoidine,  amorphous  quinia,  and  precipitated  extract  of  bark. 
When  pure,  it  is  equally  effectual  with  unaltered  quinia,  but  is  liable  to 
the  objection  that,  from  its  nncrystallizable  character,  it  is  more  exposed  to 
adulteration.  (See  U.  S,  Dispensatory,  11th  ed.,  p.  1237.) 

If  quinia  should  happen  to  fail  in  interrupting  the  paroxysms,  reeoarse 
may  be  had  to  Peruvian  bark  in  substance.  The  officinal  yellow  (Galisaya), 
or  the  best  red  bark  should  be  preferred.  From  one  to  two  ounces  shonhl 
be  given  during  the  intermission,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two  at  a  time.  A 
good  method  of  administration  is  to  introduce  the  whole  quantity  of  bark  to 
be  taken  during  the  day  into  a  bottle,  containing  as  many  wineglassfnls  of 
water  as  there  are  to  be  doses ;  then  to  shake  the  bottle  well,  and  pour  oat  a 
wineglassfnl  for  a  dose.  Five  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added 
to  the  mixture,  for  every  dose  that  it  contains.  Sometimes  opium  is  a  very 
useful  addition ;  and,  in  debilitated  cases,  port  wine  may  constitute  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  vehicle.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory.)  The  preparations 
of  iron  are  often  very  advantageously  associated  with  sulphate  of  qninia, 
especially  in  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease,  connected  with  an  anemic  state 
of  the  circulation,  and  much  disposed  to  relapse.  I  prefer  for  this  purpose 
the  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

An  elegant  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  probably  containing  all  its  vir- 
tues, is  the  compound  infusion  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  made  with  the 
addition  of  elixir  of  vitriol.  From  one  to  two  pints  of  this,  between  the 
paroxysms,  will  be  requisite  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.  One  of  the  tinc- 
tures of  bark  may  be  added  to  this  preparation,  or  to  the  sulphate  of  qninia, 
in  cases  of  great  debility,  or  in  those  of  drunkards;  from  f^  to  f^ss  being 
given  with  each  dose. 

Various  obvious  inducements  have  led  to  an  industrious  search,  at  different 
times,  for  substitutes  for  Peruvian  bark,  or  its  active  principles,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  Many  of  these  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  with  the  highest  commendation ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  have 
ranked^iu  the  partial  estimate  of  their  recommenders,  as  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  Peruvian  tonic.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  stood  the  test  of  trial; 
and  not  one  has  yet  satisfied  the  profession  generally  of  its  claims  to  apper- 
sede  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  In  judging  of  the  value  of  the  strong  testimony 
which  is  every  now  and  then  adduced  in  favour  of  some  new  remedy  in  inter- 
mittents, it  must  be  recollected  that  this  disease  not  unfrequently  ceases 
spontaneously,  and  that  it  may  very  often  be  interrupted  by  anything  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  patient  Thus,  amulets 
and  charms  have  frequently  been  supposed  to  cure  the  disease.  Hente,  too, 
the  credit  acquired  by  certain  disgusting  remedies,  which  produce  a  shudder 
when  they  are  swallowed.  The  expedient  of  putting  forward  the  hour-hand 
of  a  clock,  so  as  to  make  the  patient  believe  that  the  time  for  his  chill  has 
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passed,  is  said  to  have  Bometimes  had  the  effect  of  preventing  its  occnrrence. 
Certain  persons  are  supposed  by  the  Tnlgar  to  possess  a  snpematnral  influ- 
ence over  the  ague,  which  disappears  at  their  command.  I  have  known  of 
two  individuals  who  were  believed  to  possess  this  power,  and  who  frequently 
cured  the  disease  by  assuring  the  patient  that  he  would  miss  his  chill  at  a 
certain  time.  Here  is  the  effect  of  faith.  It  may  thus  be  easily  understood 
how  various  substances,  having  no  real  influence  over  the  disease,  should  have 
acquired  the  credit  of  remedies.  Physiciaus  may  legitimately  make  use  of 
this  principle  of  faith.  By  strong  assurances  that  the  patient  will  miss  his 
paroxysm,  if  properly  obedient  to  directions,  the  efficacy  of  the  sulphate  of 
qninia  itself  may  sometimes  be  increased. 

But  there  are  certain  remedies  which  really  possess  some  antiperiodic  power, 
and  are  capable  of  effecting  positive  cures  of  the  ague  and  fever,  though  none 
comparable  with  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  The  one  which  approaches  most 
nearly  to  them  is  probably  arsenic.  In  the  form  of  solution  of  arsenite  of 
potassa,  or  Fowler's  solution,  this  was  much  used  before  the  discovery  of  quinia. 
It  had  the  advantage  over  the  bark  of  being  tasteless  or  nearly  so,  and  there- 
fore more  readily  administered  to  children,  and  persons  of  delicate  stomachs. 
Even  at  present,  we  may  sometimes  perhaps  advantageously  recur  to  it  in  in- 
fonts,  when  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  is  obstinately  rejected  on  account 
of  its  taste,  and  sufficient  influence  cannot  be  found  to  control  the  will  of  the 
patient.  It  may  also  be  used  sometimes  beneficially,  when  the  apyrexia  is 
incomplete,  and  we  may  fear  to  administer  quinia  in  consequence  of  some  ex- 
isting phlegmasia.  Some  think  that  the  disease  is  less  apt  to  return,  after 
being  arrested  by  arsenic,  than  after  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  bark.  The 
dose  of  Fowler's  solution  is  ten  drops  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  continued 
until  the  disease  is  arrested,  or  until  some  oedema  of  the  face,  oppression  of 
atomach,  general  tremors,  or  feelings  of  muscular  weakness,  evince  the  action 
of  the  medicine.  It  must  then  be  suspended,  lest  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
arsenic  should  be  produced.  I  have  known  a  case  of  universal  anasarca  ap- 
parently arise  from  its  nse  in  a  child.  It  cannot,  in  general,  be  continued 
with  propriety  much  beyond  a  week.  For  infants,  the  dose  must  be  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  age.  To  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  a  drop  or  two  may  be 
given  three  times  a  day. 

The  salts  of  various  other  metals  have,  in  some  measure,  the  same  antipe- 
riodic power.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  among  the  most  efficient  It  may  be 
given  with  quinia  and  opium,  in  the  dose  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two,  and  different  salts  of  iron  have  had 
some  reputation.  Ferrocyanide  of  iron  f  or  Prussian  blue,  has  been  much 
praised ;  but  greatly  beyond  its  deserts.  The  persesquinitrate  of  iron  has 
been  used  successfully  by  Mr.  William  Kerr,  in  West  Canada.  (Month.  Joum. 
of  Med,  Sci.,  Oct.  1851,  p.  336.)  Fordyce  states  that  tartar  emetic  or 
ipecacuanha,  given  every  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  in  doses  as  large  as  can  be 
borne  without  nauseating,  will  often  carry  off  the  disease.  Sulphur  has  been 
highly  spoken  of  as  an  antiperiodic.  The  late  Dr.  Chapman  had  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  it;  and  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  considers  it  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  various  intermittent  diseases,  and  especially  applicable  to 
intermittent  fever  when  the  apyrexia  is  incomplete.  Alum  has  long  enjoyed 
some  reputation.  Tincture  of  iodine^  in  doses  of  thirty  drops,  repeated 
three  times  during  the  apyrexia,  and  increased,  if  necessary,  to  forty,  fifty, 
or  sixty  drops,  has  been  highly  recommended  in  very  obstinate  cases.  (Am, 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  223.)  Sal  ammoniac  has  long  been  occa- 
sionally  used ;  and  Dr.  Aran  found  it  successful,  in  the  whole  of  thirteen 
cases  in  which  he  tried  it,  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms,  taken  in  two 
doses,  with  the  interval  of  half  an  hour,  in  the  ^pyrexia.  (Archives  Qtn., 
VOL.  I.  18 
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40  8tr.,  zzTii.  851.)  Dr.  Monidesert,  of  France,  first  ealled  sttentios  to 
cwnmon  $aU  as  a  powerfdl  antiperiodic ;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  •ttested 
bj  M.  Piorry,  and  by  Drs.  Lattimore  and  Hntcbison  in  this  eooDtry.  By  the 
last-mentioned  practitioner  it  is  considered  inferior  only  to  qainia^  Among 
its  asserted  effects,  besides  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  is  a  remarkable  dimi- 
nation  in  the  balk  of  the  spleen.  The  dose  is  aboat  a  drachm,  giTen  at 
intervals  so  as  to  amoant  to  half  an  oonce  or  an  ounce  in  the  apyrezia,  dis- 
solved in  coffee,  infusion  of  slippery  elm,  or  other  convenient  vehicle.  (See 
Archives  Oin.^  ie  8&r,,  zzviii.  343;  Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  8ci.f  N.  S.|  zziv. 
101 ;  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  zii.  169  ) 

Almost  all  the  vegetable  tonics  and  astringents  have  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittents.  From  the  strong  testimony  in  its  favour,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  our  Comus  Florida,  or  dogwood  bark,  is  not  withoat 
efficacy.  The  barks  of  the  wild  cherry  and  tulip  tree  of  this  country,  of 
different  species  of  willow,  of  the  horsechestnut,  of  the  oaks,  of  the  mahog- 
any  and  its  congener  Swielenia/ebrifuga;  all  the  simple  bitiers,  as  qwutiia, 
gentian,  &c.;  wormwood,  chamomile,  and  eupaiorium  or  bone8et;^ihB  leaves 
of  the  olive  tree;  kino  toiih  nutmeg;  pepper  or  piperin,  sage,  coffee,  and 
a  host  of  others  of  the  same  classes,  have  been  enumerated  among  antiperf- 
odic  remedies.  Much  was  said  at  one  time  of  the  eztraordinary  efficacy  of 
salicin,  or  the  active  principle  of  the  willow;  and  it  is  probably  not  without 
power,  though  greatly  overpraised.  Nua  vomica  had  formerly  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  febrifuge,  and  the  use  of  it  has  been  revived  in  the  form  of  strych- 
nia. Sulphate  of  bebeerin  has  been  used  with  great  asserted  succees ;  ^om 
a  scruple  to  a  drachm  being  given  in  the  intermission,  in  doses  of  two  grains 
each.  Narcotina  was  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Cal- 
cutta; and  numerous  cases  were  adduced  in  proof  of  its  efficacy.  He  gave  it 
in  the  dose  of  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  connection  with  muriatic  acid. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  divest  myself  of  the  suspicion,  that,  as  employed  in 
India,  it  contained  a  portion  of  morphia.  Charcoal,  though  greatly  praised, 
is  probably  inert.  The  same  may  be  very  confidently  said  of  gelatin,  though 
this  also  has  had  its  advocates.  Spider's  web,  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  originally  employed  by  Dr.  OiUespie, 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  afterwards  used  successfully  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Dr.  Condie  and  others  in  this  country  (Notes  to  Watson^s 
Practice,  Am.  ed.),  and  has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  Chloroform 
has  recently  been  proposed  as  a  remedy.  Much,  also,  has  been  said  of  the 
efficacy  of  apiol,  a  principle  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  parsley. 
(See  U.  8.  Dispensatory,  11th  ed.)  Dr.  Cauthorn,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  has 
found  the  root  of  Apocynum  cannabinum  very  efficacious.*  All  the  above 
substances  have  been  employed  in  reference  to  a  supposed  antiperiodic  pro- 
perty. Many  of  them  have  undoubtedly  cured  intermittents ;  but  all  of  them 
are  liable  to  failure ;  and  no  one  has  yet  approached  the  reputation  of  Peni- 
vian  bark. 

There  is  another  mode  of  treating  intermittents  whISh  is  often  effectual, 
and  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  It  consists  in  making 
upon  the  system  a  strong  impression,  in  immediate  anticipation  of  the  par- 
ozysm,  so  as  completely  to  preoccupy  the  ground,  and  thus  preclude  the  en- 
trance of  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  of  this  kind  is 
the  employment  of  an  emetic,  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  moment 

*  In  the  11th  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Cauthorn  had 
used  the  root  of  Asolepias  Sjriaca  sucoesBfully ;  but  a  specimen  of  the  plant  employed, 
sent  by  Dr.  Cauthorn  to  the  author  for  examination,  subseqaently  to  the  notice  in  tbt 
Dispensatory,  which  was  giyen  on  his  authority,  proved  to  b«  the  one  referred  to  in  tlM 
UxL  {^9U  to  the  fifth  iditiim,) 
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when  the  paroxysm  is  expected.  In  this  way,  the  decoction  of  boneset  (Eu" 
patorium  perfolialum),  taken  warm  in  the  dose  of  a  small  bowlful,  the  po^ 
tient  being  covered  in  bed,  will  often  prove  effectnal.  It  operates  as  an 
emetic,  throws  the  patient  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  sets  aside  the 
paroxysm,  which  generally  does  not  return.  This  remedy  is  admirably  adapted 
to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  slight  fever  through  the  interval.  I  have  repeat- 
edly employed  emetics,  nnder  these  circumstances,  with  great  benefit 

Opium  given  in  a  full  dose,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  paroxysm,  operates 
in  the  same  may,  and  more  agreeably,  though  perhaps  less  effectually.  Any* 
other  stimulant  will  occasionally  have  a  similar  effect.  Brandy,  musk,  and 
ether  have  been  employed.  But  the  risk  from  all  these  medicines  is,  that,  4f 
they  do  not  arrest  the  paroxysm,  they  may  aggravate  the  fever,  and  endan* 
ger  inflammation  of  the  brain,  should  any  tendency  to  that  affection  exist 

Large  blisters  upon  the  extremities,  applied  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at 
the  time  for  the  paroxysm,  sometimes  prevent  its  return.  But  they  are  appli- 
cable rather  to  remittents  than  to  intermittents.  Powerful  rubefacients,  such 
as  mustard,  ammonia,  or  oil  of  turpentine  applied  to  the  spine,  may  be  oc- 
casionally effectual  in  the  same  manner. 

With  this  set  of  remedies  may  also  be  ranked  the  plan,  said  to  have  proved 
effectual  in  one  very  obstinate  case,  of  pushing  the  patient  without  warning 
into  deep  water,  and  thus  making  a  powerful  impression  at  once  upon  his  mind 
and  body.  Of  analogous  effect  is  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  employed  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  paroxysm,  in  the  form  of  a  general  shower  bath,  and  of  a 
local  douche  to  the  region  of  the  spleen. 

When  the  return  of  one  paroxysm  has  been  prevented  by  any  of  the  means 
above  detailed,  the  disease  is  generally  arrested  for  a  time,  and  often  perma- 
nently. But  not  unfrequently  some  functional  disorder  of  the  chylopoietic 
Yiscera  remains,  which  requires  attention ;  and  advantage  will  often  accrue 
from  the  use  of  a  mercurial  pill,  every  night  or  every  other  night,  with  atteii* 
lion  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  It  may  also  be 
useful,  when  the  digestion  is  feeble,  to  administer  one  of  the  simple  bitters. 
Nitromuriatic  acid  is  an  excellent  remedy  under  these  circumstances ;  but 
it  should  never  be  used  in  connection  with  the  mercnrial.  In  anemic  cases 
the  chalybeates  should  be  given. 

It  has  been  stated  that  relapses  are  frequent  in  this  disease.  They  are 
indeed  among  the  circumstances  which  give  the  practitioner  most  trouble.  I 
have  found,  however,  by  ascertaining  the  period  at  which  the  disease  is  dis- 
posed to  return,  which  is  generally  remarkably  regular  in  each  case,  that  the 
recurrence  may  almost  always  be  prevented,  and  the  disease  fnlly  eradicated, 
by  a  persevering  system  of  anticipation.  In  most  cases,  the  first  recurring 
paroxysm  shows  itself  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  last  chill.  All 
that  is  necessary  is,  two  days  before  this  period  of  expected  relapse,  to  give  as 
much  sulphate  of  qninia  as  might  be  requisite  to  arrest  the  disease  if  formed ; 
namely,  from  six  to  twelve  grains  each  day.  This  plan  should  afterwards  be 
continued  weekly  for  a  month  or  two.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  period,  the 
disposition  is  generally  very  much  subdued,  though  perhaps  not  fully  eradi- 
cated ;  as  exciting  causes  may  afterwards  induce  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
This,  when  it  takes  place,  should  immediately  be  met  with  quinia,  no  matter 
how  slight  or  imperfect  the  first  recurring  paroxysm  may  be,  and  the  same 
plan  of  anticipation  pursued  as  before. 

Sometimes  these  relapsing  cases  may  be  advantageously  treated  by  placing 
the  patient  npon  the  steady  use  of  three  or  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  quin^ 
daUy  for  two  or  three  months.  I  have  found  also  the  infusion  of  wild  cherry 
bark,  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  four  times  a  day,  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner, apparently  effectnal.     Wormwood  has  had  considerable  reputation  as  a 
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pr€Tenti?e  of  relapses.  It  is  osed  in  tinctare  or  iofasioD,  and  giveD  twiee 
or  three  times  a  day.  The  preparations  of  iron  and  of  manganese  maj  be 
Qsefnlly  employed  where  the  tendency  to  relapse  is  connected  with  ansemia. 
In  some  instances,  however,  this  tendency  is  so  adhesive  as  to  resist  everything 
In  the  shape  of  medicine  that  can  be  employed.  It  may  be  corrected  for  a 
time,  bat  is  apt  to  show  itself  when  the  patient  is  off  his  gnard,  sometimes 
after  it  may  have  been  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated.  In  these  cases* 
however,  by  arresting  the  disease  as  soon  as  it  appears,  mischief  is  prevented, 
*and  alttmately,  in  the  coarse  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  the  morbid  tendency 
appears  to  exhaust  itself.  Great  advantage  often  accrues  by  changing  com- 
pletely the  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  may  be  placed,  and  bringing  a 
new  set  of  influences  to  bear  upon  him.  A  voyage  to  sea,  foreign  travel,  long 
joomeys  on  horseback,  &c.,  often  completely  eradicate  the  tendency. 

The  diet,  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  should  be  light,  digestible, 
nutritious,  and  nnstimulating.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  the  patient  should 
generally  avoid  animal  food,  and  afterwards  use  the  lighter  kinds,  such  as  milk, 
batter,  soft  boiled  eggs,  and  boiled  meats,  in  connection  with  farinaceous  sob- 
etances  and  easily  digested  vegetables.  Stimulating  drinks  should  not  be  used. 
He  should  avoid  eating  a  full  meal  within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  expected 
paroxysm ;  as  the  food  does  not  digest  during  the  fever,  and  sometimes  serves 
as  a  source  of  injurious  irritation.  When  the  intermission  is  complete,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  patient  should  confine  himself  to  tlie  house;  though  he 
should  avoid  fatigue.  In  some  old  cases,  violent  exercise  on  horseback  be- 
tween the  paroxysms  has  proved  remedial. 

Prevention. — Miasmatic  regions  should  be  avoided  from  the  first  of  July 
to  the  occurrence  of  black  frost  in  the  autumn.  They  who  are  compelled  to 
reside  in,  or  pass  through  them,  at  this  season,  should  especially  avoid  the 
morning  and  evening  air,  and  should  never  sleep  out  at  nights.  If  necessarily 
exposed  at  these  times,  it  should  not  be  with  the  stomach  empty,  nor  after 
fatigue  or  exhaustion  of  any  kind.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  should  be  avoided  or  guarded  against,  and  all  kinds  of  excess  shoald 
be  scrupulously  shunned.  Individuals  should  be  careful  not  to  expose  them- 
selves to  cold  when  heated,  and  never  to  remain  long  in  wet  clothes.  Oreat 
alternations  of  temperature  are  very  apt  to  iuduce  the  disease.  The  use  of  a 
fine  gauze  veil,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  has  been  recommended,  under 
the  impression  that  it  might  exclude  the  miasmata.  A  much  more  effectual 
measure  is  to  keep  the  systefn  steadily  under  the  moderate  influence  of  quinia 
or  Peruvian  bark.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  Seamen  (2d  ed.  p.  58),  and  has  been 
nnce  frequently  put  in  practice  with  great  success. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet  may  tend  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  malaria.  Frazer,  in  his  travels  in  Persia  (p.  16),  states  that  in  Mazanderan, 
a  low,  wooded,  very  moist,  and  very  sickly  district  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian,  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  garlic  freely,  asserting  that 
it  protects  them  against  the  complaints  of  the  climate. 


REMITTENT  FEVER. 

Sjn. — Bilious  Fever. — Biliout  Remittent  Fever, 

Remittent  or  bilious  fever  occurs  more  or  less  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  lying  between  the  Northern  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  bat 
is  much  more  frequent  in  the  middle  and  southern  sections  than  in  the  northern. 
In  some  parts  of  New  England,  it  appears  to  be  almost  unknown  ;  the  com- 
mon endemic  fever  of  those  regions  being  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 
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It  18  rare  in  the  moaotaiDoas  and  hilly  districts  of  onr  country,  except  where 
there  are  large  streams  or  standing  water;  also,  in  the  dry  sandy  regions 
covered  with  pine  forests,  and  in  the  middle  of  cities.  Hence,  these  are  fre- 
quently the  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  miasmatic  districts  during  the  sickly 
season.  The  situations  in  which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  are  the  valleys 
of  streams,  the  borders  of  lakes  or  ponds,  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes, 
and  the  rich  prairies  of  our  Western  States.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as  a  kind 
of  epidemic  in  regions  usually  healthy.  It  is  in  general  a  much  more  serious 
disease,  in  the  southern  and  south-western  sections  of  the  United  States,  than 
in  those  portions  of  the  North  which  are  still  within  the  limits  of  its  preva- 
lence.  But  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  It  is  endemic  almost 
everywhere  in  hot  climates,  and  especially  where  heat,  moisture,  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter  act  conjointly.  (See  Miasmata,  p.  157. )  Comparatively  mild 
io  temperate  latitudes,  it  becomes  extremely  fatal  in  many  places  within 
the  tropics.  It  is  the  disease  of  whose  ravages  in  the  East  Indies,  Africa, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  South  America,  we  have  heard  so  much  ;  which  has 
depopulated  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  rendered  intertropical  Africa  un- 
inhabitable by  whites.  It  was  probably  this  fever  that  was  best  known  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  physicians,  and  upon  which  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
medical  writers  were  chiefly  founded. 

The  disease  has  received  numerous  names,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  objec- 
tion. It  is  undoubtedly  remittent;  but  there  are  other  fevers  which  are  more 
or  less  remittent,  and  cases  of  this  fever  sometimes  occur  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detect  any  decided  remission.  It  is  often  bilious;  but  so  also  is  yellow 
fever  in  at  least  an  equal  degree ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  one  which  we 
are  considering  does  not  show  any  special  disorder  of  the  hepatic  functioik. 
It  has  frequently  received  names  from  the  localities  where  it  prevails.  Thus^ 
we  hear  of  the  African  fever,  the  Bengal  fever,  the  Mediterranean  fever, 
the  Walcheren  fever,  &c.  &c.  The  complaint,  as  it  prevails  on  the  borders 
of  onr  inland  seas,  is  called  lake  fever;  the  people  of  cities  which  are  exempt 
from  it,  while  the  surrounding  districts  are  affected,  often  name  it  eountry 
fever;  and  the  inhabitants  of  healthy  uplands  are  apt  to  designate  it  river 
fever  or  marsh  fever,  from  some  stream  or  marsh  in  their  vicinity,  the  borders 
of  which  are  infested  by  it.  All  these  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  and  there- 
fore improperly  named.  If  its  exclusive  miasmatic  origin  be  admitted,  the 
title  of  miasmatic  remittent  would  perhaps  be  the  least  objectionable  of  any 
hitherto  given  to  it.  I  shall,  however,  call  it  indifferently  remittent  and  bil- 
ious fever ;  and,  when  these  terms  "^are  employed  without  qualification,  they 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  disease  in  question. 

Types, — It  has  already  been  stated  that  miasmatic  remittent  fever  is  essen- 
tially the  same  disease  as  the  intermittent  The  two  affections  sometimes 
approach  each  other  so  closely  in  form,  that  it  may  be  impossible,  in  relation 
to  a  particular  case,  to  decide  to  which  of  them  it  belongs.  In  intermittenta 
there  is  often  some  degree  of  morbid  action  between  the  paroxysme,  and  in 
remittents  often  very  little ;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine,  whether 
the  morbid  action  that  exists  does  or  does  not  amount  to  fever.  If  it  be 
pronounced  not  to  be  fever,  the  disease  must  be  considered  intermittent ;  if 
fever,  remittent  In  the  latter  affection  there  is  every  grade,  from  the  doulM;- 
ful  form  just  alluded  to,  up  to  an  almost  uniform  continuous  fever. 

In  many  cases,  the  paroxysms  of  remittent  occur  at  regular  stated  intervals, 
like  those  of  intermittent,  and,  like  them,  consist  of  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweat- 
ing stages,  though  in  general  less  distinct  and  decided.  In  other  cases,  with 
the  same  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  there  is  no  cold  stage 
after  that  of  the  accession  of  the  disease,  and  the  sweating  stage  is  either 
slight  or  wanting.    In  others  again,  the  fever  merely  fluctuates  in  its  coarse. 
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at  one  time  rising  into  ft  moderate  exacerbation,  at  another  falling  into  a 
moderate  remission,  withont  forming  well  defined  paroxysms.  Instanees, 
moreover,  do  oecnr^  though  they  are  comparatively  rare  and  always  short,  in 
which  the  fever  parsnes  a  aniform  coarse,  without  discoverable  relaxation, 
and  sometimes  with  a  regular  increase,  to  the  crisis. 

All  the  above  conditions  may  occur  in  the  same  case.  At  the  commencement^ 
there  may  be  two  or  more  regular  paroxysms  as  in  the  intermittent;  afterwards 
the  paroxysms  may  recur  regularly  withont  the  chill  or  the  perspiration ;  and 
at  length  the  fever  may  assume  the  continued  form,  and  thus  run  on  to  its 
termination.  Or,  the  disease  may  commence  as  continued  fever,  may  after  a 
time  become  paroxysmal  or  remittent,  and  may  finally  end  in  intermittent 

Remittent  fever  has  the  same  types  as  the  intermittent  The  most  frequent 
is  the  quotidian,  with  a  paroxysm  occurring  at  about  the  same  hour  every  day. 
The  tertian,  with  its  every  other  day  paroxysm,  is  not  uncommon.  The  quartan 
ii  very  rare.  Next,  perhaps,  to  the  quotidian  is  the  double  tertian,  having  a 
daily  paroxysm,  but  that  of  one  day  differing  from  that  of  the  next,  and  the 
alternate  paroxysms  resembling  each  other  both  in  character  and  time  of  oc- 
currence. Thus,  the  paroxysm  may  occur  one  day  in  the  morning,  and  the 
next  in  the  evening;  and  all  the  morning  paroxysms  shall  be  regular,  while 
those  of  the  evening  shall  be  in  some  manner  modified,  either  very  light  and 
short,  or  without  chill  or  perspiration,  or  attended  with  nausea,  while  those  of 
the  morning  are  attended  with  headache.  A  remittent  may  be  considered  of 
the  double  tertian  type,  when,  having  an  exacerbation  every  day,  it  is  yet 
much  worse  on  alternate  days.  Sometimes  two  exacerbations  occur  in  one 
day,  and  only  one  in  the  next;  and  cases  are  met  with,  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  association  between  the  exacerbations  cannot  be  traced  ;  as  they  every 
now  and  then  make  their  appearance  irregularly,  and  when  least  expected. 

Some  difference  exists  among  writers  as  to  the  time  of  day  at  whicfiTthe 
paroxysms  of  remittent  fever  are  most  apt  to  commence.  The  first  onset  of 
the  disease  appears  to  take  place  indifferently  at  any  hour  of  the  day ;  some- 
times in  the  forenoon,  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  occasionally  even  in 
the  night,  and  the  tendency  is  afterwards  for  the  paroxysms  to  return  abont 
the  same  hour.  But,  when  the  disease  approaches  the  continued  form,  and 
the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  exacerbations  are  not  precisely 
marked,  the  disposition  generally  is  to  an  increase  of  the  febrile  action  in  the 
evening,  and  a  decline  in  the  morning. 

Grades, — There  are  two  distinct  modes  in  which  we  may  estimate  the  grade 
of  the  fever ;  first,  in  reference  to  its  greater  or  less  violence ;  and,  secondly, 
in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  system  which  attends  it.  In  both 
respects,  bilious  fever  varies  greatly.  As  regards  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
it  may  be  of  all  conceivable  grades,  from  a  mildness  which  scarcely  confines  the 
patient,  or  requires  the  interposition  of  remedies,  to  a  severity  which  demands 
the  promptest  treatment  to  preserve  life,  and  against  which  all  the  resources 
of  nature  and  art  occasionally  fail.  The  degree  too  of  the  energy  of  system 
may  be  very  different,  and  may  give  rise  to  marked  varieties  of  the  disease. 
The  state  of  system  may  be  sthenic,  with  the  blood  rich  and  abundant,  and  all 
the  vital  functions  vigorous;  or  it  may  be  feeble,  asthenic,  or  adynamic,  with 
the  vital  forces  exhausted  by  previous  disease,  intemperance,  or  other  debili- 
tating cause.  In  these  two  conditions,  the  resulting  febrile  action  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  functions;  being  in  the  former  generally  open,  well 
developed,  energetic,  or,  to  use  an  epithet  very  commonly  employed  by  writers, 
inflammatory;  in  the  latter,  often  feeble,  with  deficient  reaction,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  prostration,  and,  when  the  blood  is  at  the  same  time  depraved,  with 
the  addition  of  symptoms  usually  denominated  typhous.  The  term  inflam- 
natory,  as  above  used,  is  not  intended  to  imply  the  existence  of  any  positive 
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inflammatioii,  but  simply  to  Indicate  that  tliere  is  strenftfa  or  energy  as  well 
ae  excitement  in  the  vital  fanctions.  Nay,  inflammation  is  not  at  all  incom- 
patible with  the  contrary  state;  for  we  often  obserre  it  in  the  asthenic,  ady« 
namic,  or  typhous  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  necessary  constantly  to  bear  this 
distinction  in  mind,  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  fever;  remedies  being  well 
borne  and  even  required  in  the  one  case,  which  might  prove  very  dangerous 
in  the  other.  In  most  cases  the  strength  of  the  system  is  in  an  intermediate 
state,  being  neither  materially  elevated  above,  nor  prostrated  below  the  healthy 
standard.  The  symptoms  detailed  immediately  below  are  those  of  oases  in 
which  the  vital  powers  are  not  materially  depressed. 

Symptoms. — For  one  or  two  days  or  more  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fever,  the  patient  is  very  often  affected  more  or  less  with  feelings  of  general 
discomfort,  weariness,  or  languor,  a  sense  of  weight,  fulness,  or  indescribable 
uneasiness  at  the  epigastrium,  deficiency  of  appetite,  disordered  taste,  slight 
pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  head,  especially  over  the  brow,  and  fugitive  pains  or 
soreness  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  tongue  is  examined,  it  may 
appear  dightly  furred  near  the  root ;  perhaps  the  pulse  may  be  a  little  excited, 
and  the  complexion  somewhat  dingy  or  sallow.  These  symptoms,  however, 
exist  in  various  degrees  in  different  cases,  and  some  of  them  are  frequently 
wanting.  Sometimes  they  are  felt,  with  or  without  alternating  sensations  of 
chilliness  and  warmth,  at  a  particular  time  every  day  or  every  other  day,  with 
intervals  of  healthful  feeling,  until  at  length  they  deepen  into  regular  parox* 
ysms.  During  this  preliminary  period,  the  patient  is  going  about,  and  en* 
gaged,  though  languidly,  in  his  ordinary  avocations.  In  many  cases,  no  snob 
premonitory  symptoms  are  observable,  and  the  patient  is  attacked  in  the  midst 
of  apparently  good  health. 

The  disease  usually  commences  with  sensations  of  chilliness,  amounting  often 
to  rigors;  and  a  slight  coolness  of  the  extremities  is  geuerally  sensible  to  the 
observer.  The  face  is  usually  pale,  and  the  lips  purplish.  The  pulse  is  small, 
depressed,  and  not  unfrequently  irregular.  Occasionally  there  are  nausea 
and  vomiting,  thirst,  and  pain  in  the  loins  and  extremities.  The  duration  of 
the  chill  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more ;  but  it  is  seldom  so 
severe  or  long  continued  as  in  intermittent  fever.  Not  unfrequently,  the  only 
sign  of  this  stage  is  a  sense  of  chilliness,  alternating  with  flashes  of  heat; 
while,  to  the  by-stander,  tlie  surface  feels  uniformly  warmer  than  in  health. 
For  some  hours  after  reaction,  the  patient  is  frequently  liable  to  this  chilly 
sensation,  upon  every  change  of  posture  which  brings  his  skin  into  contact 
with  a  cooler  portion  of  the  bed.  When  febrile  reaction  has  been  established, 
the  patient  feels  uncomfortably  hot,  the  skin  is  hot  and  parched,  the  surface 
generally  somewhat  reddened  and  expanded,  the  respiration  hurried,  and  the 
pulse  increased  in  frequency  and  fulness,  and  often  also  in  force.  At  this 
stage  of  the  complaint,  however,  the  pulse  is  in  ordinary  cases  not  very  fre- 
quent; being  sometimes  as  low  as  90  in  the  minute,  and  not  often  exceeding 
116  or  120.  It  is  usually  open,  well-developed,  and  sufficiently  forcible,  but 
not  commonly  very  hard  or  tense.  The  tongue  is  almost  always  somewhat 
coated ;  but  the  fur  is  generally  thin  at  this  early  period.  There  is  a  complete 
loss  of  appetite,  amounting  even  to  a  feeling  of  loathing  for  food,  sometimes 
with,  sometimes  without,  nausea  and  vomiting.  Thirst  is  a  very  firequent, 
though  not  constant  symptom.  The  face  is  usually  flushed,  and  the  eyes  suf- 
fused ;  and  the  patient  almost  always  complains  of  headache,  which  is  often 
severe,  tensive,  or  throbbing,  and  is  in  most  instances  the  source  of  greater. 
Buffering  than  any  other  cause.  There  are  also  frequently  pains  more  or  less 
severe  in  the  back,  loins,  and  extremities.  Though  seldom  delirious,  the  pa- 
tient is  restless  and  wakeful.  When  not  delirious,  he  is  always  sensible  of 
great  muscular  weakness,  and  usually  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  his  bed. 
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These  sjmptoms  continiie  withont  ftbatement,  for  a  considerable  iinie»  usu- 
ally from  six  to  eighteen  hoars,  after  which  they  begin  to  relax,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  moistnre  abont  the  neck  and  face.  This  gradually  increases  until 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  gentle  perspiration ;  and  the  patient  now 
experiences  so  mucti  relief  that  he  often  falls  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which 
he  awakens  refreshed,  and  apparently  much  improved.  The  headache,  thirst, 
and  nausea  have  greatly  abated,  or  quite  disappeared ;  the  pulse  has  become 
almost  natural;  the  skin  is  cool  and  soft;  the  tongne  often  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  clean ;  and  food  is  sometimes  received,  if  not  with  relish,  at  least  with- 
ont disgust.  This  is  the  remission.  It  is  frequently  less  complete  than  above 
described,  but,  in  almost  all  cases  of  ordinary  bilious  fever,  occurs  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  is  exceedingly  variable  in  duration,  in  some  cases  lasting 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  in  others  a  whole  day;  being  shorter  or 
longer  according  as  the  type  of  the  fever  may  be  quotidian  or  tertian.  An- 
other paroxysm  of  fever  then  takes  place,  sometimes,  like  the  first,  beginning 
with  a  chill  and  subsiding  with  perspiration,  but  frequently  also  without  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  This  ends  in  due  time  in  another  remission ;  and  thus 
the  alternation  continues,  each  successive  exacerbation  becoming,  as  a  general 
mle,  more  severe  and  protracted,  and  each  remission  less  decided  and  shorter, 
nntil  the  disease  attains  its  maximum  of  severity ;  when,  though  in  many  in- 
stances the  remissions  are  still  distinct,  yet  it  often  happens  that  they  are 
quite  otherwise,  and  that  the  only  evidence  of  fluctuation  in  the  course  of  the 
fever  is,  that  the  pulse  beats  a  few  strokes  less  frequently,  the  skin  is  some- 
v^at  cooler,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  somewhat  less,  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  evening.  In  this  stage  the  following  symptoms  are  presented ; 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  starta 
into  existence  in  this  comparatively  continuous  form,  and  presents  the  symp- 
toms alluded  to  almost  from  the  outset. 

The  puhe  is  usually  more  frequent  than  at  first,  and  occasionally  much 
more  so,  being  sometimes  above  120  in  the  minute.  It  has  also  not  unfre- 
quently  acquired  increased  tension  and  force,  by  the  development  of  inflamma- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  organs.  The  heal  and  dryness  of  the  skin  have  also 
been  augmented.  The  tongue  is  now  thickly  and  uniformly  covered  with  a 
whitish  or  yellowish-white  coating,  which,  as  the  disease  advances,  often  be- 
comes brown  or  blackish,  especially  in  the  centre..  In  moderate  cases,  the 
tongne  is  usually  rather  moist  throughout  the  disease;  but,  in  those  of  a  higher 
grade,  it  not  nnfrequently  becomes  dry  or  dryish,  and  sometimes  chapped  or 
fissured  upon  the  surface.  It  is  occasionally  disposed  to  be  dry  in  the  parox- 
ysm, and  to  become  moist  in  the  remission.  At  the  sides,  where  not  covered 
with  fur,  it  is  usually  red,  and  not  nnfrequently  indented  by  the  teeth,  iu 
consequence  of  being  somewhat  swollen.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  uneasy  sensations  in  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  or  in  the  fauces,  which 
cause  an  almost  constant  hawking,  with  the  discharge  of  a  glairy  mucus. 
The  author  well  remembers  that,  in  a  severe  attack  of  this  kind,  one  of  his 
most  uncomfortable  sensations,  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease,  was  a  feeling 
as  if  there  were  a  loose  hair  in  the  fauces.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
there  is  more  or  less  tenderness  upon  pressure  in  the  epigastrium.  Some- 
times this  is  excessive,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  with  equanimity  even 
the  touch  of  the  fingers.  There  is  very  frequently  also  a  feeling  of  weight  or 
oppression  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  and  occasionally  also  a  burning 
pain,  which  is  in  some  instances  almost  intolerable.  The  epigastric  tender- 
ness and  pain  are  not  in  general  experienced,  in  any  considerable  degree,  be- 
fore the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  are  apt  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  They  are  among  its  most  striking  characters.  With  these  symptoms, 
there  is  very  often  an  irritable,  sometimes  an  excessively  irritable  state  of  the 
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Btomach.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  very  freqaeDt  ftttendanta  npon  bilious 
feTer.  Thoagh  occasionallj  preseDt  at  the  beginning,  they  are  more  trooble- 
some,  as  a  general  mie,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height.  The  matter  ejected 
IB  Dsaallj  of  a  jellowish,  greenish,  grass- green,  bloish,  or  brownish  coloar, 
Mid  a  bitter,  acrid  taste;  sometimes  a  glairy  mncns;  and,  in  many  cases, 
whateTer  is  swallowed.  It  is  not  nnfreqnently  difficnlt  to  induce  the  stomach 
to  retain  either  medicine  or  drink.  The  nansea  is  often  so  great  as  to  pro- 
doce  some  temporary  weakness  of  palse,  and  damp  relaxation  of  the  skin ; 
and,  when  it  is  severe,  the  headache  is  diminished,  and  delirium,  if  previonsly 
existing,  often  calmed.  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  constant  attendants  on  bilious  fever.  Many  mild  cases  run 
their  whole  course  without  these  phenomena;  and,  in  some  very  severe  cases 
in  which  disease  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  brain,  the  stomach  appa- 
rently escapes.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  especially  in  the  early 
stages ;  and  it  is  said  that  purgatives  sometimes  act  with  great  difficulty. 
This,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  my  own  observation.  I  have  seldom 
found  much  difficulty  in  procuring  free  alvine  evacuations ;  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  bowels  are  much  less  readily  operated  on  by  medicines 
than  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  stools  are  generally  disordered, 
sometimes  dark-coloured  and  offensive,  sometimes  showing  a  deficiency  of 
bile,  but  more  commonly  bilious,  with  some  shade  of  yellow,  green,  or  black. 
At  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the  complaint,  a  bilious  diarrhoea  not 
unfrequently  sets  in,  and  dysenteric  symptoms  sometimes  make  their  appear- 
ance. In  some  instances,  looseness  of  the  bowels  exists  Arom  the  commence- 
ment; and,  as  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  present  at  the  same  time,  the  complaint 
is  ushered  in  with  a  kind  of  cholera  morbus.  If  worms  exist  in  the  bowels, 
they  are  generally  discharged.  * 

The  urine  is  scanty,  and  often  yellowish-brown,  or  reddish  and  turbid,  and, 
in  the  latter  stages,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour.  Early  in  the  disease, 
and  in  all  stages  when  the  paroxysmal  form  is  very  distinct,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  become  more  copious  in  the  remissions,  and,  though  clear  upon  being  dis- 
charged, to  deposit  a  lateritious  sediment  upon  cooling. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  disease,  though  not  present 
in  all  cases,  is  a  yellowish  hue  of  the  skin  and  of  the  white  of  the  eyes.  This 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning,  but  more  frequently  not 
till  about  the  third  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  often  uniform  over  the 
whole  body,  and  before  the  close  is  sometimes  very  intense.  In  some  bad 
eases,  it  assumes  a  dark  or  bronzed  hue.  Occasionally  the  yellow  matter  is 
thrown  off  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  stain  yellow  a  white  handkerchief  when 
rubbed  upon  the  skin.  It  is  said  to  be  less  intense,  as  a  general  rule,  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  copious  bilious  diarrhoea.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  urine  is  usually  of  a  very  dark  yellowish-brown  colour. 

The  nervous  system,  participates  strongly  in  the  disease.  No  symptom 
is  more  common  or  constant  than  headache,  Yery  frequently  it  begins  with 
the  fever,  and,  though  moderated  in  the  remissions,  does  not  wholly  leave  the 
patient  during  its  continuance,  unless  removed  by  remedies.  Along  with  the 
headache  there  is  frequently  vertigo,  with  singing  or  roaring  in  the  ears;  and 
occasionally  intolerance  of  light  or  sound,  beating  of  the  carotids,  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva,  flushing  of  the  face,  &c.,  indicating  a  strong  vascular  deter- 
mination to  the  brain,  if  not  positive  meningitis.  The  throbbing  headache  of 
the  first  paroxysms  generally  settles  into  a  uniform  dull  sensation  as  the  dis- 
ease advances;  and  the  violent  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  are  moderated, 
or  cease.  Delirium,  though  not  very  frequent  at  the  commencement,  as  the 
disease  ordinarily  appears,  is  now  apt  to  set  in ;  generally,  however,  not  with 
severity,  showing  itself  rather  by  a  confusion  of  thought,  especially  when  the 
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pfttient  wakes  from  sleep,  than  by  any  violence  of  action  or  speech.  Some* 
times  there  is  drowsiness  or  stupor,  sometimes  apoplectic  or  paralytic  symp- 
toms, and  sometimes  also  tetanic  spasms;  but  the  two  latter  sets  of  symptoms 
are  rare.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  decided  palsy  of  one  side  of  the  body,  which 
yielded  immediately  to  a  copious  bleeding.  Another  not  unfrequent  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system  is  obstinate  wakefulness,  with  restlessness  and  jactit*- 
tion ;  and  these  may  occur  even  in  moderate  forms  of  the  disease.  Hiccoagh 
is  an  occasional  and  very  troublesome  symptom,  sometimes  appearing  early, 
bat  in  general  not  till  near  the  close. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  which  attend  bilious  fever  when  fully  formed,  and 
in  the  middle  or  somewhat  advanced  period  of  its  course.  The  student  most 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  all  present  in  the  same  case ;  indeed,  some  of 
them  are  mutually  incompatible,  and  cannot  therefore  exist  together;  bot  all 
of  them  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  that  they  could  not  be  omitted  in  an  ae- 
connt  of  the  complaint  Various  other  incidental  phenomena  occur,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  mention,  as  they  are  in  no  respect  peculiar,  and  may  take 
place  in  almost  any  febrile  disease. 

If  the  disease  retains  a  distinct  paroxysmal  character,  it  generally  mns  on, 
when  not  interrupted,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  more,  terminating  at  last 
either  by  spontaneous  solution  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  paroxysms,  whieh 
goes  off  usually  with  a  more  than  ordinarily  profuse  perspiration,  or  in  a 
regular  intermittent,  or  in  a  kind  of  low  typhoid  affection  such  as  I  shall 
describe  directly. 

If,  as  is  more  common  in  the  somewhat  severe  cases,  it  approach  the  eon* 
tinned  form,  it  generally  advances,  with  more  or  fewer  of  the  symptoms  above 
enumerated,  to  some  point  of  time  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  days^ 
when  it  either  declines,  or  ends  fatally,  or  takes  on  a  new  character.  Whea 
it  is  to  terminate  favourably,  it  either  declines  slowly  from  the  culminating 
pointy  with  a  gradual  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms ;  or  ends  abruptly  witJk 
a  profuse  perspiration,  or  with  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  diuresis;  or 
changes  into  the  intermittent  form.  The  first  and  last  of  these  modes  of 
termination  are,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent.  The  first  signs  of  a  favourable 
change  are  usually  a  steady  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  pulse ;  a  retom 
of  moisture  to  the  tongue,  with  an  obvious  disposition  in  the  fur  to  withdraw 
from  the  tip  and  edges ;  and  a  softer,  moister,  and  cooler  state  of  the  skin. 
The  one  most  to  be  relied  qpon,  is  probably  the  gradual  cleaning  of  the  tongne 
firom  its  end  and  borders.  Along  with  these  signs  of  amendment,  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  disease  gradually  subside,  and  the  patient  enters  into  a 
convalescence  which  is  apt  to  be  permanent.  When  the  disease  goes  df  with 
a  profuse  perspiration,  it  has  been  observed  that  this  is  sometimes  offensive  to 
the  smell.  The  diarrhoea,  which  occasionally  appears  to  take  the  place  of  the 
perspiration,  is  usually  bilious.  Copious  black  tar-like  discharges  sometimes, 
occur  towards  the  close  of  severe  bilious  fever,  and  are  considered  as  a  favour- 
able sign,  especially  in  cases  which  have  been  attended  with  congestion  and 
torpidity  of  the  liver.  A  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  lips  is  apt  to  occur  aboat 
the  period  of  convalescence,  and  is  also  reprarded  as  favourable. 

In  the  immense  majority  of  cases  of  bilious  fever,  recovery  takes  place  in 
one  of  the  above  modes.  But,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  following  excess 
of  excitement,  or  of  disorganization  produced  by  inflammation,  or  possibly 
from  a  loss  or  depravation  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood,  death  fre-> 
quently  ensues  in  bad,  and  badly  managed  cases  of  the  disease.  Instead  of 
the  favourable  symptoms  above  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  convalescence, 
others  of  an  alarming  character  make  their  appearance.  The  pulse  becomes 
more  frequent,  and  at  the  same  time  smaller  and  more  feeble,  till  at  length  it 
can  scarcely  be  felt^  and  sometimes  ceases  entiiely  at  the  wrist  some  hoara 
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before  death ;  coldness,  begioDing  in  the  hands  and  feet,  gradoally  extends 
upwards  through  the  limbs,  and  even  invades  the  trunk ;  the  skin  assnmes  a 
dusky,  livid,  or  purplish  hue,  or,  if  yellow  previously,  becomes  of  a  dark, 
almost  bronzed  appearance ;  the  extremities  are  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat; 
the  tongue  is  dark-brown,  clammy  or  dry,  and  sometimes  chapped;,  hiccough 
not  unfrequently  occurs,  sometimes  with  eructation  of  dark  matter  firom  the 
stomach;  the  abdomen  is  often  tympanitic;  black  liquid  matters,  or  dark 
blood,  or  a  reddish  serum  like  the  washings  of  flesh,  are  discharged,  often 
involuntarily,  from  the  bowels;  the  urine  is  dark-brown,  fetid,  and  scanty,  or 
quite  suppressed ;  the  features  are  collapsed,  and  the  eyes  often  of  a  turt)id 
or  muddy  appearance;  low  delirium,  followed  by  stupor  or  coma,  takes  place; 
and  the  patient  passes,  usually  without  consciousness,  into  the  dying  state. 
Death,  under  these  circumstances,  generally  occurs  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  days  of  the  disease. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  instead  of  following  either  of  the  courses  above 
indicated,  the  disease,  somewhere  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  takes  on 
a  new  character,  very  much  resembling  that  so  frequently  met  with  in  enteric 
fever.  All  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  now  generally 
ceases.  The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  often  rising  to  120  in  the  minute, 
and  sometimes  reaching  or  even  exceeding  140,  while  it  is  small  and  rather 
feeble.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  either  universally  hot,  or  cold  in  some  places 
and  hot  in  others.  The  tongue  is  dry  or  dryish,  often  contracted,  and  of  a 
brown  or  blackish  colour.  Sordes  often  collect  about  the  teeth,  tongue,  and 
Hps.  The  sufferings  from  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache,  diminish,  or  cease. 
The  bowels,  though  in  some  cases  costive,  are  in  others  loose,  with  unhealthy 
discharges,  dark,  bloody,  or  dysenteric.  The  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed, 
or  is  retained,  producing  sometimes  great  distension  of  the  bladder.  Stupor 
or  low  delirium,  with  subsultus  tendinum,  picking  of  the  bed-cloihes,  slipping 
down  in  the  bed,  &c.,  supersedes  the  former  cephalic  symptoms.  Not  unfre* 
qnently  the  patient  thinks  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and,  insisting  upon 
returning  home,  sometimes  rises  from  his  bed,  and  sinks  exhausted  upon  the 
ioor.  At  length,  if  relief  is  not  obtained,  profound  coma  sets  in,  the  pulse 
sinks  to  nothing,  the  surface  becomes  cold,  the  countenance  assumes  the  hip- 
pocratic  expression,  and  death  speedily  follows.  When  the  fever  takes  on  the 
character  here  described,  it  is  often  much  protracted;  sometimes  running  on 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  But  even  in  this  form,  it  is  very 
fk^qnently  curable.  When  it  is  about  to  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  tongue 
becomes  somewhat  moist,  and  often,  instead  of  cleaning  from  the  edges  and 
tip,  throws  off  its  fur  in  flakes  flrst  from  the  middle,  or  indifferently  from  any 
portion  of  the  surface,  which  is  left  red  and  smooth,  as  if  deprived  of  its 
papillary  structure.  Under  these  circumstances,  convalescence  may  be  ex- 
pected, though  it  is  always  rather  slow.  In  other  cases,  the  tongue  cleans  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  then  we  may  look  for  a  more  rapid  recovery.  Other 
favourable  symptoms  are  the  subsidence  of  delirinm,  the  return  of  conscious- 
ness, and  a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  various  secretions.  But  the  pulse 
often  remains  frequent  for  a  considerable  time  after  convalescence  has  com- 
menced ;  febrile  exacerbations  occasionally  take  place ;  and  the  patient  sweats 
much  during  sleep.  Gradually,  however,  the  system  regains  strength,  the 
mischief  done  to  the  various  organs  is  repaired,  and  health  is  at  length  firmly 
re-established.  Even  this  form  of  the  fever  sometimes  ends  in  intermittent, 
and  thus  proves  that  it  was  not,  what  it  might  otherwise  be  thought  to  be,  a 
pore  case  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 

ModiJiccUions, — The  above  description  applies  to  bilious  fever  in  its  ordi- 
nary forms.  But  few  diseases  are  more  protean  in  their  character  than  this. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  to 
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de^il  the  yarious  appearances  described  by  aathors,  as  exhibited  bj  this  dis- 
ease in  different  places,  and  under  different  circumstances.  I  shall  brieflj 
allude  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  varieties;  merely  premising  that  in  all 
of  them  there  are  evident,  in  some  of  the  cases,  certain  signs,  either  full  blowD, 
or  as  it  were  in  the  bud,  which  mark  the  disease  as  miasmatic  or  bilious  feTer; 
more  especially  gastric  irritation,  yellowness  of  the  sicin,  and  a  tendency  to  the 
regular  paroxysmal  form. 

Sometimes  the  disease  starts  at  once  into  existence  with  alarming  violeoce. 
After  a  slight  chill,  or  without  any  chill  whatever,  the  patient  may  be  seised 
with  excruciating  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  a  feeling  of  stricture 
across  the  chest,  exquisite  suffering  in  the  epigastrium,  incessant  and  enor- 
mous vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  by  which  the  head  is  somewhat  relieved, 
unquenchable  thirst,  and  quickly  supervening  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes;  the  pulse  being  either  frequent  or  slow,  and  the  skin  hot  or  cool,  with- 
out materially  affecting  the  condition  of  the  case.  Persons  similarly  exposed 
with  those  attacked  as  above,  are  occasionally  seized  with  violent  deKrinm  at 
the  very  outset,  rendering  them  dangerous  to  others  and  to  themselves.  Sea- 
men on  board  ship  endeavour  to  jump  overboard,  though  this  may  possiblj 
be  less  from  a  disposition  to  self-destruction,  than  from  an  instinctive  ten- 
dency to  seek  relief  in  the  water.  Sometimes  the  delirium  is  followed  and 
relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  gastric  symptoms  already  mentioned.  After 
an  uncertain  duration,  the  violence  of  the  attack  subsides,  and  a  remission 
follows,  which  gives  way  in  its  turn  to  a  second  paroxysm,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  Notwithstanding  the  fierceness  of  the  access,  the  disease  frequently 
yields  to  remedies  with  great  facility. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  above  referred  to,  though  there  is  great  fnnc- 
tional  disorder  in  the  encephalon,  the  stomach  and  liver  appear  to  be  the  real 
centre  of  attack.  In  another  form,  it  expends  almost  its  whole  force  upon 
the  brain.  The  patient  is  seized  with  coma,  resembling  almost  precisely  an 
apoplectic  attack,  though  without  paralysis.  The  face  is  red  and  turgid,  the 
carotids  throb,  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong  without  being  very  frequent,  the 
respiration  is  slow  and  sometimes  stertorous,  and  the  pupils  usually  dilated. 
All  the  symptoms  are  those  of  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
After  a  certain  continuance,  a  remission  takes  place,  and  the  patient  recovers 
his  consciousness,  to  fall  again  at  the  regular  period  into  the  comatose  con- 
dition. It  is  generally  by  the  remission  alone  that  the  nature  of  the  disease 
can  be  ascertained.  Sometimes  death  ensues  from  disorganization  of  the 
brain.  Sometimes  a  collapse  takes  place,  with  symptoms  such  as  those 
already  enumerated  in  fatal  cases  of  bilious  fever.  The  disease,  however, 
often  yields  to  energetic  treatment.  Occasionally  there  is  paroxysmal  stupor 
alone,  without  apoplectic  symptoms. 

Another  and  a  most  frightful  form  of  bilious  fever  is  the  collapsed  condition, 
generally  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  congestive  fever,  which  will 
be  treated  of  under  a  different  head.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe, 
in  this  place,  that  an  ordinary  attack  may,  without  warning,  take  on  the  form 
called  congestive;  and,  unless  the  practitioner  is  prepared  for  the  event,  will 
almost  certainly  prove  fatal.  The  great  danger  is,  that,  when  the  patient  is 
raised,  perhaps  with  great  effort,  out  of  the  paroxysm  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  the  practitioner  may  consider  the  amendment  as  the  beginning  of  con- 
valescence, and  thus  omit  the  measures  necessary  to  ward  off  the  death  which 
is  approaching  with  the  subsequent  paroxysm.  The  fact  is  mentioned  here, 
in  order  that  the  young  practitioner  may  be  put  upon  his  guard.  Whenever, 
in  bilious  fever,  a  paroxysm  occurs,  of  peculiar  severity  and  danger,  it  should 
be  looked  upon,  when  receding,  as  doing  so  only  to  return  with  increased  and 
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perhaps  fatal  violeDce.     It  does  not  follow  that  it  necessarily  most  return  in 
this  manner;  but  it  is  always  safest  thns  to  regard  it. 

Bilious  fever  is  often  greatly  modified  by  accompanying  inflammation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  important  organs.  Perhaps  the  atomach  is  the  one  most 
frequently  attacked.  It  is  rare  that  a  fatal  case  of  bilious  fever  occurs,  with- 
out some  sign  of  gastric  inflammation.  The  most  striking  evidences  of  such 
a  condition,  during  life,  are  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on 
pressure,  and  obstinate  vomiting.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  not  nncom* 
mon.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  is  indicated  by 
diarrhoea,  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and,  when  the  sensibility  of 
the  patient  is  unimpaired,  by  colicky*pains,  and  tenderness  on  pressure. 

Dysentery  is,  in  some  seasons,  frequently  associated  with  remittent  fever. 
The  liveVy  though  always  functionally  deranged,  is  not  often  inflamed.  Hence, 
there  is  seldom  pain  upon  pressure  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  though  this 
does  occur  in  some  cases.  The  spleen  is  occasionally  painful  and  consider- 
ably swollen,  as  shown  by  the  dulness  on  percussion  below  the  margin  of  the 
left  short  ribs.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  not  common  in  autumnal  fevers ; 
but  the  pneumonia  which  follows  these  fevers  in  the  winter  is  very  apt  to  be 
complicated  with  symptoms  of  miasmatic  origin.  The  probability  is  that,  in 
some  at  least  of  these  cases,  there  is  a  conjunction  of  pneumonia  and  bilioiis 
fever.  The  encephalon  is  often  inflamed  in  some  one  of  its  parts.  Most 
frequently  the  membranes  are  affected;  and  then  we  have  severe  headache, 
active  delirium,  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 
and  often  contracted  pupils,  ending,  if  not  relieved,  in  coma,  and  at  length 
in  great  and  fatal  prostration.  Occasionally,  though  much  more  rarely,  the 
substance  of  the  brain  is  separately  the  seat  of  inflammation.  This  may  be 
suspected  when  there  is  original  and  persistent  stupor  or  coma,  without 
typhoid  symptoms.  Sometimes  severe  rheumatic  pains  are  coincident  with 
bilious  fever.  I  have  known  a  patient  with  this  disease  to  be  confined  for 
many  days  to  one  position  upon  hts  back,  without  the  possibility  of  moving 
his  body,  in  consequence  of  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  suspected  to  be  in  fault. 

Bilious  fever  is  sometimes  of  a  low,  adynamic,  or  typhous  character  from 
the  commencement.  This  may  be  the  result  of  a  previous  exposure  to  causes 
calculated  to  depress  the  vital  powers,  and  to  deprave  the  blood ;  but  it  pro- 
bably most  frequently  arises  from  the  co-operation  of  a  typhoid  epidemic 
influence  with  miasmata.  In  such  cases,  connected  with  more  or  fewer  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  bilious  fever  before  enumerated,  are,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  in  the  disease,  a  dark  and  dryish  tongue,  with  sordes 
about  the  gums  and  teeth ;  dark  alvine  evacuations,  becoming  in  the  end  in- 
voluntary; flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen;  irregularity  of  respiration; 
a  pulse  either  frequent  or  slow,  slender  or  full,  regular  or  irregular,  but  always 
feeble  and  readily  compressible,  and  sometimes  almost  fluttering;  a  strong 
tendency  to  passive  hemorrhage,  as  shown  by  oozing  of  blood  from  the  gums, 
discharges  of  dark  blood  from  the  bowels,  and  petechisB  and  vibices  upon  the 
skin;  a  dusky,  livid,  or  purplish  hue  of  the  surface,  often  combined  with  the 
yellow  of  the  bilious  disease;  irregular  distribution  of  heat  over  the  body; 
and  the  early  occurrence  of  low  delirium,  stupor,  or  coma,  or  in  their  absence, 
of  great  restlessness,  jactitation,  anxiety,  and  mental  depression. 

Authors  have  made  varieties  of  bilious  fever  founded  on  the  predominance 
of  certain  local  symptoms,  as  the  gastric,  when  the  stomach  is  especially  in- 
volved, and  the  hepatic^  when  the  liver  is  prominently  affected;  but  upon  the 
same  basis  we  might  erect  many  other  varieties,  as  the  cerebral,  the  pulmo- 
nary, the  intestinal,  &c.     This  is  a  quite  unnecessary  complication  of  nomen- 
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clatore,  and  might  lead  to  the  erroneoas  codcIdsiod,  that  there  was  something 
essentially  different  in  the  character  of  the  affections. 

Duration. — The  average  duration  of  bilious  fever,  in  all  its  forma^  maj  be 
stated  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days.  It  sometimes  ends  as  early  as  the 
fifth  or  seventh,  often  about  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day;  and  is  sometimes 
greatly  protracted,  even  to  four  weeks  or  more.  In  malignant  cases,  It  some* 
times  destroys  life  as  early  as  the  third  day,  or  even  earlier;  but  such  in- 
stances  are  comparatively  rare.  Under  appropriate  treatment,  it  is  often  mock 
shortened. 

«  Convalescence. — In  mild  cases,  the  convalescence  is  often  rapid,  and  in  all 
respects  favourable.  But  in  the  severer  cases,  in  which  considerable  organic 
injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  system,  or  the  vital  functions  have  been 
greatly  perverted  or  prostrated,  the  return  to  health  is  not  nnfreqoently 
Uirough  a  course  of  varied,  and  sometimes  of  very  protracted  suffering.  The 
pulse  remains  frequent,  the  tongue  more  or  less  furred,  especially  about  the 
root,  the  appetite  languid,  the  digestion  imperfect,  and  the  bowels  disposed 
to  constipation  or  looseness.  Copious  sweats  at  night  annoy  the  patient,  and 
serve  to  maintain  the  weakness  in  which  they  onginate.  The  nervous  system 
is  often  deranged,  as  evinced  by  wakefulness  or  disturbed  sleep,  hypochon- 
driacal notions,  depressed  spirits,  neuralgic  pains,  &c.  Sometimes  enlarged 
spleen  and  diseased  liver  are  left  behind,  giving  rise  to  dyspeptic  symptomi, 
jaundice,  dropsy,  and  various  bowel  disorder.  When  the  appetite  returns  it 
is  often  voracious,  and  much  caution  is  necessary  to  guard  against  overtask- 
bg  the  yet  feeble  organs  of  digestion.     Relapses  are  not  uncommon. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  various  organs  are  often  found,  in  different  cases,  to  present  signs 
of  inflammation  after  death.  Mucous  gastritis  is  probably  the  most  fireqoent 
lesion,  and  is  discovered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  most  of  the  cases 
examined.  But  it  is  asserted  to  be  sometimes  wanting,  and  frequently  so 
moderate  in  degree,  as  to  be  altogether  insufficient  to  account  for  the  pheno* 
mena  of  the  disease. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  also  often  inflamed.  Dr.  Steward- 
son  observed  that  the  mucous  glands  of  Brunner,  in  the  duodenum,  were  de- 
veloped in  an  extraordinary  degree;  but  this  is  not  a  uniform  lesion.  Ulce- 
ration in  the  tract  of  the  bowels  has  also  been  noticed ;  but,  of  the  numerous 
cases  examined  by  Drs.  Qerhard,  Stewardson,  and  Svvett,  not  one  was  found 
to  exhibit  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  elliptical  patches  of  Peyerti 
glands,  such  as  characterize  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  It  is  true  that  this 
lesion  is  said  to  have  been  noticed  by  others ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  seen 
are  too  vague  to  be  considered  as  authoritative.  It  is  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  proper  judgment,  that  the  course  and  symptoms  of  the  case  ex- 
amined should  be  minutely  recorded,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  enable  ns  to 
decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  enteric 
.fever  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  bilious  or  remittent  fever,  and  lesions 
belonging  to  the  former,  placed  to  the  account  of  the  latter. 

Signs  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  of  congestion  of 
that  organ,  have  been  not  unfrequently  noticed.  Sometimes  also  the  lungs 
have  been  found  inflamed,  and  still  more  frequently  congested.  The  heart  is 
sometimes  softened  and  flaccid.  But  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  remittent 
fever  in  these  phenomena. 

The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  and  generally  more  or  less  softened ;  bnt  un- 
equivocal marks  of  inflammation  are  seldom  found.  The  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon revealed  by  dissection  is  a  loss  of  its  natural  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  bronze  or  slate  colour,  or  of  both  variously  mingled, 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  organ,  ancl  of  a  uniform  olive  or  light  bronze 
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QpoD  its  cot  surfaces.  The  distinction  between  the  lighter  and  deeper  colours 
In  the  interior  strnctnre  of  the  organ,  existing  in  health,  is  no  longer  observ- 
mble,  or  at  least  is  moch  diminish^.  This  alteration  of  colour  was  first  dis- 
tinctlj  described  by  Dr.  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1841  (N.  S.,  i.  289); 
and  has  since  been  noticed  by  other  obserrers,  among  whom  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  Dr.  Swett,  of  the  New  York  Hospital  {Ibid.,  ix.  29),  and 
Drs.  Anderson  and  Frick,  of  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infirmary  (Ibid.,  xi. 
812).  It  was  found  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  remittent  fever  examined  by  these 
physicians,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  A.  Clark,  of  New  York,  ascribes  this  colour  to  the  deposition  of  a  pecu- 
liar colouring  matter,  formed  from  the  blood  during  the  frequent  congestion 
of  the  organ,  and  has  confirmed  this  opinion  by  microscopic  observation.  (Ibid., 
zzxiiL  135.)  It  should  be  stated  that  Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
denies  having  met  with  this  change  of  colour,  in  most  of  the  cases  which  he 
has  examined  of  fatal  bilious  fever,  occurring  in  his  vicinity.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  cases,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  *'  the  organ  was  entirely  healthy  ;^' 
and,  when  otherwise,  it  was  only  the  concave  surface  that  had  changed  colour, 
this  being  of  a  "uniform  bluish-slate  colour  extending  to  about  the  depth  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,"  with  a  well  defined  line  of  demarcation  separating  it 
from  the  unaltered  part.  {Ibid.,  xii.  68.)  Dr.  Boling  gives  no  detail  of  the 
symptoms,  during  life,  of  the  particular  cases  of  which  he  made  post-mortem 
examinations.  In  almost  all  the  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  gall-bladder 
has  been  noted,  it  was  found  full  of  a  dark,  sometimes  almost  black,  viscid 
bile,  not  unlike  molasses  in  colour  and  consistence.  Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  states  that  the  liver,  in  bilious  fever,  is  found  of  ''various 
riiades,  dark- brown,  umber,  bronze,  but  always  gorged  with  blood."* 

The  spleen  is  almost  always  enlarged,  often  to  four  or  five  times  its  healthy 
dimensions,  or  even  more.  It  is  also  generally  softened,  so  much  so,  in  many 
Instances,  as  to  be  pultaceons,  and  to  resemble  loosely  clotted  bloodl  Some- 
-times  its  colour  is  black,  sometimes  reddish,  like  the  lees  of  red  wine. 

The  blood  in  bilious  fever,  as  drawn  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
generally  coagulates  without  presenting  the  bnffy  coat.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  however,  it  often  becomes  bufify,  and  even  cupped,  probably  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  development  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  found 
the  fibrin  above  the  average  of  health  in  four  out  of  five  cases  examined  by  him, 
and  the  red  corpuscles  to  be  increased  in  all  but  one.  {Am,  Journ,  of  Med, 
Set,,  N.  S.,  XV.  80.)  Meli  discovered,  in  the  blood  of  bilious  fever,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  colouring  and  fatty  principles  of  the  bile.  {Did,  de 
M€d,,  XV.  284.)  In  violent  cases,  it  has  been  found  partially  disorganized, 
the  colouring  matter  being  diffused  through  the  serum,  and  not  separable  by 
filtration.  In  malignant  and  typhous  cases,  it  has  sometimes  been  found  black, 
and  either  wholly  or  partially  uncoagnlable. 

Causes. — The  essential  cause  of  bilious  remittent  is  probably  the  miasma 
which  proceeds  from  marshes,  &c.  Many  believe  that,  while  produced  by  this 
eaose,  it  may  also  proceed  froih  others,  especially  a  high  degree  of  heat  com- 
bined with  moisture.  If  this  were  the  case,  why  should  we  not  see  it  origi- 
nating in  the  midst  of  our  cities,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  and  moisture  often 
abundant  f  Why  does  it  not  occur  constantly  among  seamen,  navigating  equa- 
torial seas,  whether  long  frpm  port  or  not  f  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  the 
crews  of  ships  within  the  tropics  remain  free  from  the  disease,  so  long  as  they 
keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore.     They  may  be  affected  with  scurvy, 

*  Essay  on  the  relation  of  Bilious  and  Tellow  FeTers,  Augusta,  Oa.,  A.  D.  1856,  p.  20. 
Figures  representing  these  different  appearances  of  the  liTer  are  given  in  the  pamphltt. 
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dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  van'ons  phlegmasise ;  bnt  they  escape  bilioas  ferer. 
Let  them,  however,  approach  a  miasmatic  coast,  and  it  often  happens  that 
almost  the  whole  crew  are  seized  with  the  disease.  They  are  also  often  af- 
fected with  it  after  leaving  port,  nntil  the  period  daring  which  the  caose  may 
be  latent  in  the  system  is  passed.  It  is  true  that  instances  are  on  record,  ia 
which  the  disease  is  asserted  to  have  raged  fearfally  in  barren  islands,  witb 
little  vegetatidn  upon  their  sarface,  and  offering  no  obvions  source  of  these 
poisonous  effluvia.  But  our  information  on  these  points  is  generally  too  vagoe 
to  be  relied  on.  We  do  not  know  whether  some  lurking  source  of  miasmata 
may  not  exist,  and  have  escaped  a  careless  search.  We  cannot  by  any  means 
be  certain  that  the  diseases  alluded  to  were,  in  all  instances,  really  bilious 
fever.  They  may  have  possibly  in  some  instances  been  yellow  fever,  which 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  bilious ;  they  may  have  been  in  others 
merely  gastro- hepatic  or  cerebral  inflammations,  or  these  mingled  with  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  blood,  arising  from  impure  and  confined  air,  or  other 
causes  such  as  occasionally  produce  typhus  fever.'*'  It  so  frequently  happens 
that  communities  escape  bilious  fever,  though  long  exposed  to  excessive  heat^ 
if  unattended  with  vegetable  decomposition,  and  so  seldom  escape  it  entirely, 
when  the  latter  cause  is  to  any  great  extent  conjoined  with  the  former,  that 
the  few  instances  which  have  been  adduced  in  contravention  of  the  rule  cannot 
but  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion ;  at  least  the  inference  is  justifiable, 
that  they  might  probably  be  reconciled  to  the  rule,  were  all  the  circumstances 
accurately  known. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  remittent  fever  results  from  the  same  cause 
as  the  intermittent  The  former  probably  occurs  preferably  to  the  latter, 
when  the  cause  is  highly  concentrated  and  powerful,  or  the  system  of  the 
patient  peculiarly  susceptible.  Hence,  intermittents  are  more  common,  rela- 
tively, in  the  cooler  latitudes,  at  the  commencement  or  near  the  close  of  the 
sickly  season,  in  situations  least  exposed  to  the  access  of  the  poison,  or  when 
its  source  has  begun  to  fail,  and  in  persons  who,  from  residence  in  miasmatic 
regions,  are  in  some  measure  protected  against  it.  Remittents,  on  the  con- 
trary, prevail  most  in  hot  climates,  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season,  in  places 
where  the  exhalations  are  most  abundant  and  have  the  best  opportunity  to  act^ 
and  among  individuals  least  protected  by  habit.  (See  Miasmata,  page  157.) 

Remittents  sometimes  appear  to  prevail  epidemically,  spreading  over  wide 
districts  of  country,  which  had  previously  been  exempt  But,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  essential  cause  is  the  same.  Cer- 
tain seasons  appear  to  favour  the  development  of  miasmata;  and  a  strong 

*  Cases  of  (his  kind  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1821.  The  dit- 
ease  was  confined  to  the  black  population  of  one  of  the  filthiest  portions  of  the  citj,  and 
occurred  at  the  coinniencement  of  the  severe  heats.  It  was  of  a  most  malignant  elM« 
racier,  and  often  carried  off  the  patient  on  the  fitlth  or  sixth  day.  Along  with  the  ohill 
and  subsequent  reaction,  common  to  all  febrile  diseases,  there  was  a  severe  burning  pain 
in  the  epigastrium,  with  great  tenderness  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  disease;  and  theaigas 
of  gastric  disorder  were  usually  prominent  throughout.  But,  along  with  this,  were  great 
depression  of  system,  and  the  ordinary  typhous  symptoms  of  a  dark  tongue,  low  deli- 
rium, gubflultus  tendinum,  coma,  &o.  Bilious  vomiting  and  purging  were  very  freqaeat; 
and  a  yellow  or  muddy  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  not  uncommon.  A  vomiting  ef 
black  matter  sometimes  preceded  death.  Dissection  revealed  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach, duodenum,  and  bowels;  and  the  blood  was  in  one  instance  completely  diaorgma- 
ised.  And  incapable  of  coagulation.  That  this  was  not  bilious  fever,  though  attended  with 
yellow  eyes  and  bilious  evacuations,  and  though  the  fever  usually  remitted  eomewbai  in 
the  first  24  hours,  is  evinced  by  the  considerations,  that  it  occurred  in  the  beginning  in- 
stead of  the  close  of  summer,  among  the  blacks  instead  of  the  whites,  and  was  in  no 
ca^e  followed  by  an  intermittent.  It  is  very  possible  that  such  affections  as  the  above, 
occurring  in  crowded  garrisons,  in  hot  climates,  may  have  been  mistaken  for  malignant 
bilious  fever.  See  an  account  of  the  epidemic  by  Dr.  G.  Emerson,  in  the  PkUad,  Jamrm, 
o/lhe  Med.  and  Phys,  Sciences,  iii.  198. 
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proof  that,  even  in  apparent  epidemics,  it  is  really  these  emanations  that  act 
18,  that  the  disease  still  ocenrs  in  the  latter  part  of  snmmer,  and  in  the 
aotomn.  We  do  not  hear  of  epidemics  of  remittent  ferer  in  the  winter.  It 
has  been  observed  that  seasons  in  which  long-continned  drought,  sufficient  to 
destroy  yegetation,  is  followed  by  great  heat  and  rains,  and  those  in  which 
long-continued  rains  are  followed  by  yery  hot  and  dry  weather,  are  fa?oar- 
able  to  the  pre?a1ence  of  remittent  fever. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  in  intermittents,  varions  causes  may  excite  the 
disease  sooner  than  it  would  have  occurred  under  the  influence  of  the  miasmata 
alone,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  certain  other  causes,  miasmata  will  often  pro- 
duce thedisease,  when  without  such  aid  they  might  ha?e  failed ;  but,  in  all 
cases,  the  miasmatic  influence  is  necessary.  In  relation  to  these  co-operating 
causes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said  under 
intermittent  fever.     They  are  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  affections. 

The  negro,  though  not  entirely  exempt  from  miasmatic  fever,  is  much  less 
liable  to  it,  and,  when  attacked,  suffers  less  from  it,  as  a  general  rule,  than 
the  white.  Hence,  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  is  so  fatal  to  persons  of  our 
colour,  is  favourable  to  the  negro ;  and  the  latter  lives  and  works  in  the  rice 
fields  of  Carolina,  at  seasons  when  a  single  night  spent  among  them  would 
be  death  to  his  master.  Persons  who  dwell  in  miasmatic  districts  are  much 
less  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  strangers  who  incidentally  visit  them; 
and,  after  complete  recovery  from  one  attack  of  remittent  fever,  the  visitor 
acquires,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  same  comparative  insusceptibility,  or,  in 
other  words,  becomes  in  some  measure  acclimated. 

The  period  at  which  the  disease  occurs,  after  exposure  to  the  cause,  is  very 
different  in  different  cases.  Instances  are  said  to  have  happened,  in  which 
the  poison  has  been  so  concentrated  and  powerful  as  to  produce  its  effects 
immediately.  Qenerally,  however,  it  lies  apparently  dormant  for  a  period 
varying  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  It  is  no  on- 
common  event  for  persons,  coming  into  our  northern  cities  from  miasmatic 
regions,  to  be  attacked  with  remittent  in  the  winter,  though  they  may  have 
escaped  during  the  previous  summer  and  autumn.  I  have  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed such  cases  among  the  students  of  medicine,  who  attend  the  Philadel- 
phia schools  in  the  winter. 

Nature, — The  opinion  which  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  bilious  fever 
to  gastritis  scarcely  requires  to  be  combated,  now  that  it  no  longer  meets 
with  supporters.  Another  and  more  plausible  view  is  that  which  considers 
the  disease  as  the  superaddition,  to  intermittent  fever,  of  acute  inflammation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  liver,  or  brain.  A  con- 
stant symptomatic  fever  is  sustained  by  the  inflammation,  which  is  conjoined 
with  that  of  the  intermittent  disease  during  the  paroxysm,  but  exists  alone  in 
the  remission.  It  is  highly  probable  that  cases  of  this  kind  do  occasionally 
occur;  that  an  intermittent  does  sometimes  assume  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
mittent, by  the  intermixture  of  one  of  the  phlegmasiss.  But  that  remittents 
generally  are  not  of  this  character  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in  many  in- 
stances no  inflammation  whatever  can  be  shown  to  exist  early  in  the  disease, 
even  when  the  fever  is  most  continuous ;  and  that,  when  gastritis  or  enceph- 
alitis occurs,  it  is  almost  always  as  a  secondary  disease,  making  its  appear- 
ance several  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Not  unfrequently, 
indeed,  mild  cases  run  their  whole  course,  without  signs  of  any  local  affection 
Bufficient  to  induce  fever. 

Remittent  fever  has  been  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  the  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  opinion  can  be  enter- 
tained by  persons  familiar  with  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  affections. 
In  their  marked  and  characteristic  forma,  they  aro  strikingly  different  s  as 
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will  be  shown  when  the  latter  disease  is  especially  treated  of.  It  is  troe  that 
there  are  cases  of  remittent  fe?er,  which,  at  certain  periods  of  their  progreM, 
are  not  readily  distinguishable  from  the  enteric.  8ach,  especially,  are  those 
in  which  bilious  feyer  assumes  a  typhoid  form  in  its  adranced  stages.  Bat 
it  is  not  impossible,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  not  improbable,  that  the  two  dis- 
eases sometimes  coexist.  The  canses  of  both,  operating  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  readily  supposed  to  produce  a  sort  of  mixed  or  mongrel  affection; 
and  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  form  of  bilious  fever  just  referred  to. 

Miasmatic  fever  differs  from  other  forms  of  fever,  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  operation  of  its  cause.  What  this  peculiarity  is  cannot 
be  certainly  determined,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Th^ informa- 
tion derived  from  post-mortem  examination  does  not  greatly  aid  us.  The 
lesioij^s  are  the  same  as  those  frequently  met  with  in  other  febrile  diseases. 
Inflammations  of  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the  brain,  &c,  are  common  attend- 
ants on  fevers.  Nor  is  the  softening  of  tissue,  as  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen,  which  has  been  noticed  in  fatal 
cases  of  bilious  fever,  peculiar  to  that  disease.  It  is  found  wherever  the  blood 
has  become  so  depraved  as  to  be  unable  properly  to  support  the  notrition  of 
the  organs.  The  only  peculiarity  which  has  been  discovered  is  the  colour  of 
the  liver.  How  far  this  may  be  connected  with  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
pathology  of  the  disease,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine.  It  is  probably 
the  result  of  an  over-production  of  bilious  colouring  matter  in  the  system; 
and  this  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  direct  and  peculiar  effects  of  the  canae. 
It  is  not  in  bilious  fever,  as  in  jaundice,  that  the  liver  does  not  act,  and  that  the 
biliary  principles,  being  thus  prevented  from  escaping  by  their  nsoal  outlet^ 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  are  then  thrown  off  by  the  skin.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  liver  is  congested  beyond  the 
power  of  secretion,  yet,  in  the  great  majority,  that  organ  acts  even  more  vig- 
orously than  in  health,  as  is  evinced  by  the  bilious  vomiting,  bilious  stools, 
and  abundance  of  bile  found  in  the  gall-bladder  after  death.  Whence  then 
proceeds  the  yellow  colour  of  the  surface,  and  the  jaundiced  condition  of  the 
urine  ?  Undoubtedly,  from  an  excessive  production  of  the  biliary  principles 
in  the  blood.  These  principles  have  been  detected  in  the  blood  by  chemical 
examination.  They  are  produced  in  it  probably  through  the  agency  of  the 
cause,  and,  being  injurious/ in  this  excess,  seek  an  escape  through  all  the 
emunctories,  not  the  liver  only,  but  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  possibly  also  the 
mucous  membranes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  results  from  a  change  effected  by  this  agency  in  the  r^  cor- 
puscles ;  and  hence  the  striking  deficiency  of  that  ingredient  of  the  blood  in 
protracted  cases  of  miasmatic  fever.  Still,  this  excess  of  bilious  matter  In 
the  circulation  is  only  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease.  It  cannot  be 
the  only  one ;  for  such  an  excess  frequently  exists  without  producing  remit- 
tent fever.  Can  its  elimination  from  the  blood  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
cure  or  prevention  of  the  disease?  Can  it  be  in  this  way  that  calomel  acts? 
Tery  often  an  attack  of  remittent  fever  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  epigastric 
uneasiness,  which  indicate  portal  congestion.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  a  spontaneous  attack  of  cholera  morbus  at  this  period,  or  the  somewhat 
similar  operation  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  occasionally  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fever.  Can  it  be  by  carrying  out  of  the  system  the  excess  of  the 
biliary  principles,  which  may  have  been  accumulating  in  the  blood,  and  which 
may  have  been  stimulating  the  liver  for  a  time  beyond  the  secretins  point; 
that  the  agents  alluded  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  them  ?  Peniaps,  in 
thus  turning  our  attention  to  the  blood,  we  are  entering  upon  a  track  which 
may  at  length  lead  us  at  least  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  peculiar  dispodtion 
of  the  morbid  effects  of  miaamata  to  assume  the  regular  paroxysmal  fom  re* 
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mains  to  be  explained.  Nothing  at  present  known  jields  ns  the  leaat  aid 
upon  this  point.  We  may  consider,  as  the  source  of  periodiitntj,  the  diamal 
changes  in  onr  system  consequent  npon  the  alternation  of  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing; but  we  can  gi?e  no  reason  why  miasmata  should  elicit  the  effect  more 
than  any  other  cause. 

Diagnosis, — Little  need  be  said  upon  this  subject  here.  The  diseases  with 
which  bilious  feyer  may  be  most  readily  confounded  will  be  treated  of  here- 
after; and  the  means  of  diagnosis  will  be  better  understood,  after  the  reader 
has  become  acquainted  with  their  symptoms.  Besides  intermittent,  of  which 
enough  has  been  already  said,  the  complaints  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  bilious  fever  are  the  enteric  and  yellow  fe?ers.  To  these 
the  reader  is  referred.  But  there  are  certain  phlegmasisB  with  which  the 
disease  might,  without  care,  be  similarly  confounded.  Such  especially  are 
g^tritis  and  duodenitis,  when  connected,  as  they  often  are,  particularly  the 
latter,  with  functional  disturbance  of  the  liyer.  Here  the  paroxysmal  form 
of  bilious  fever  comes  to  our  aid,  and  very  frequently  of  itself  enables  us  to 
reach  a  just  conclusion.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  remittent  fever : — 1.  the  regular  paroxysmal  character, 
and  disposition  to  begin  and  to  end  in  intermittent  fever ;  2.  the  epigastric 
uneasiness  and  irritability  of  stomach,  so  prominent  in  many  instances  through- 
out the  complaint;  3.  the  almost  constant  symptom  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  head;  and  4.  the  evidences  of  excess  of  bilious  production,  exhibited  in 
the  vomiting  and  purging  of  bile,  the  yellow  skin  and  eyes,  and  the  jaundiced 
urine.  But  the  student  must  be  upon  his  guard  not  to  expect  all  these 
symptoms  in  every  case  of  the  disease.  Other  circumstances,  which  will  ma- 
terially aid  the  diagnosis,  are  the  season  of  the  year,  the  place  where  the 
disease  may  have  been  contracted,  the  exposure  of  the  patient,  and  the  length 
of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  exposure.  Thus,  if  the  fever  appear 
in  August  or  September,  originate  in  a  miasmatic  district,  and  make  its  ap- 
pearance from  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  patient  has  been  obviously  ex- 
posed to  miasmatic  influence,  the  inference  will  be  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  bilious  remittent 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  favourable.  The  milder  forms  of  the  disease 
almost  always  end  in  recovery  unless  mismanaged,  and  the  severest  often  yield 
to  prompt  and  suitable  treatment.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease,  in  which  the 
resources  of  our  profession  are  more  happily  displayed  than  in  the  worst  forms 
of  bilious  fever.  Fearfully  fatal  under  neglect  or  mismanagement,  they  may 
very  often  be  conducted  by  proper  treatment  to  a  favourable  issue. 

Simple  cases  are  usually  less  dangerous  than  such  as  are  complicated  with 
inflammation ;  those  distinctly  paroxysmal,  than  the  more  continuous ;  and 
those  attended  with  a  vigorous  or  sthenic  state  of  system,  than  the  low, 
typhous,  or  malignant.  In  acclimated  persons,  the  danger  may  generally  be 
considered  less,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  than  in  the  unacclimated; 
in  the  negro,  than  in  the  white;  in  the  temperate,  than  in  the  intemperate; 
in  those  previously  healthy,  than  in  the  diseased  and  debilitated.  Signs  of  an 
approaching  favourable  change  are  a  short  or  postponed  paroxysm,  a  greater 
or  longer  remission,  the  occurrence  of  perspiration  as  the  fever  subsides,  a  dis- 
position in  the  tongue  to  clean,  and  a  general  diminution  of  the  other  symp- 
toms, as  the  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  headache,  and  gastric  irritation: 
The  opposites  of  these  signs  are  of  course  unfavourable,  but  do  not  by  any 
means  uniformly  indicate  great  danger.  Among  the  really  alarming  and  often 
fatal  symptoms  a|^  great  frequency  of  pulse,  permanent  coldness  of  the  surface^ 
low  delirium  or  coma  in  the  advanced  stage,  excessive  subsultus,  hiccough 
with  eructation  of  black  matter,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  involuntuy 
evacuations,  suppression  of  urine,  and  the  hippocratic  countenance. 
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Treaimeni. — It  does  not  ofleo  happen  that  we  see  the  patient  in  the  coM 
stage ;  which,  moreo?er,  is  in  general  too  brief,  and  in  other  respeeta  incon* 
•ideraible,  to  require  treatment  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  nnaaoaUj  pro* 
longed,  and  the  system  nnusually  depressed,  so  that  the  intervention  of  reme- 
dies becomes  desirable.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  case  may  be  treated 
in  the  manner  recommended  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents. 

After  reaction,  attention  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  first  directed  to  the 
alimentary  canal.  At  one  time,  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  begin  the 
treatment  with  an  emetic;  but,  though  in  some  instances  this  class  of  medi* 
cines  appears  to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  fever,  moderating 
the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and  calming  cerebral  excitement,  yet^ 
in  others,  it  aggravates  existing  irritation  of  stomach,  and  perhaps  determines 
the  supervention  of  gastritis.  This  danger  is  generally  thought  to  outweigh 
the  probable  advantage,  and  emetics  have,  therefore,  fallen  into  disuse. 
There  is,  however,  one  condition,  early  in  the  disease,  which  occasionally  jus- 
tifies and  even  demands  their  employment.  Allusion  is  had  to  the  presence 
of  irritating  substances  in  the  stomach.  These  produce  all  the  evil  effects  of 
emetics,  and  more  continuously.  '  The  indication,  therefore,  for  their  evacu- 
ation is  obvious.  The  offending  matters  are  undigested  substances  that  may 
have  been  swallowed,  or  acrid  accumulations  in  ^e  stomach  from  chemical 
change,  perverted  secretion,  or  regurgitation.  The  former  may  be  supposed 
to  exist  when  the  attack  has  come  on  very  shortly  after  a  full  meal,  or  after 
Indulgence  in  unwholesome  food  or  drink.  The  presence  of  the  latter  is  in- 
dicated by  a  feeling  of  epigastric  oppression,  severe  nausea,  and  frequent  but 
ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit;  the  patient  now  and  then  discharging  a  monthfnl 
of  very  sour  or  sharp  colourless  fluid,  or  of  bitter  and  acrid  bile.  In  either 
case,  a  gentle  emetic  is  of  great  use,  sometimes  putting  an  end  at  once  to 
the  oppression,  sickness  of  stomach,  and  retching,  and  either  preventing  gas- 
tric inflammation,  or  causing  it  to  be  less  severe.  Ipecacuanha  is  generally 
preferable  for  this  purpose,  to  tartar  emetic,  as  it  accomplishes  the  same 
object  with  less  irritation.  The  emetic  should  be  assisted  by  draughts  of 
warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile  tea,  which  serve  more  effectually  to  cleanse 
ihe  stomach.  But,  should  the  signs  be  those  of  existing  gastritis,  as  burning 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  discharge  merely  of 
drinks  that  may  be  swallowed,  an  emetic  could  do  nothing  but  harm.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  safely,  and  perhaps  advantageously 
dispensed  with. 

An  active  catharlic  is  almost  always  indicated.  Either  the  portal  circula- 
tion, including  that  of  the  liver,  is  congested,  or  the  bowels  are  loaded  with 
fecal  and  bilious  accumulations,  which  act  as  a  constant  source  of  irritation 
and  discomfort  Depletion,  and  derivation  from  the  brain,  are  also  desirable 
in  this  stage.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  full  dose  of  pur- 
gative medicine.  Calomel  is  generally  best  adapted  to  the  case.  It  remains 
better  than  most  others  upon  the  stomach,  and  has  a  special  tendency  to  act 
npon  the  liver,  the  secretory  function  of  which  it  promotes,  and  thereby  un- 
loads the  portal  circle,  while  it  also  tends  to  free  the  blood  from  the  biliary 
matter  which  may  have  become  redundant  in  that  fluid.  Experience,  more- 
over, has  almost  universally  pronounced  in  its  favour.  From  five  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  gprains  of  it  may  be  given  alone,  and  followed,  in  six  or  eight  hours, 
by  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  ca- 
thartic; or  it  may  be  administered  in  combination  with  some  other  purg^tive^ 
as  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  compound  extract  of  colocynth  ;  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
each  being  given  for  a  dose.  Three  or  four  of  Uie  compound  cathartic  pills 
of  the  XT.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  will  answer  admirably  well  in  most  cases.  Should 
the  bowels  not  yield  to  these  medicines,  and  especially  if  the  atooiach  be  at 
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the  same  time  irritable,  I  know  nothing  better  than  the  infdsioo  of  senna 
with  Epsom  salt,  manna,  and  cardamom  or  fennel  seed,  of  which  a  small  wine- 
glassful  may  be  administered  every  two  hoars  till  it  operates.*  Sometimes, 
when  the  bowels  are  very  obstinate,  and  the  stomach  irritable,  it  is  ad?isable 
to  have  recoorse  to  purgative  enemata.  (See  Colic.) 

The  cathartic  should  be  given,  whether  the  patient  is  seen  first  during  the 
paroxysm,  or  the  remission.  It  will  sometimes  be  better  received  by  the  sto- 
mach, and  operate  more  kindly,  in  the  latter  state  than  in  the  former.  Should 
the  patient  be  unable  to  take  calomel,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence 
of  an  idiosyncrasy  which  canses  this  medicine  to  occasion  excessive  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  mercurial  pill  may  be  substituted,  in  the  dose  of 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  combined  with  extract  of  jalap,  rhubarb,  &c. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  it  will  be  sufficient,  as  a. 
general  rule,  during  the  remainder  of  the  complaint,  to  keep  them  open  once 
or  twice  daily.  This  is  often  effected  by  the  medicines  which  are  given  for 
other  purposes.  If  not,  half  an  ounce  or  less  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
of  soda,  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  or  other  saline  purgative,  four  flnidounces 
of  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  a  Seidlitz  powder,  a  drachm  of  magnesia,  or 
three  or  four  fluidrachms  of  castor  oil,  may  be  given  as  circumstances  seem 
to  require.  Sometimes  it  will  be  more  convenient,  and  answer  equally  well, 
to  effect  the  object  by  means  of  enemata. 

Another  remedy,  sometimes  important  in  the  early  stage  of  bilious  fever, 
is  bleeding.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it  is  altogether  un- 
necessary, and  many  in  which  it  is  positively  hurtful.  When  the  powers  of 
life  are  feeble,  or  the  system  depressed  by  the  co-operation  of  sedative  agents 
with  the  main  cause  of  the  disease,  it  may  even  prostrate  below  the  point  of 
reaction.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  tropical  climates,  where  the  continued 
influence  of  heat  produces  habitual  relaxation,  and  fatal  collapse  in  bilious 
fevers  is  not  uncommon.  The  same  may  also  be  the  case  with  persons  debili- 
*tated  by  previous  disease,  or  by  intemperance,  and  in  whom  a  typhoid  influ- 
ence is  operating,  conjointly  with  the  miasmatic.  Bleeding,  therefore,  must 
not  be  indiscriminately  resorted  to.  It  is  wholly  powerless  in  the  eradication, 
or  even  in  the  control  of  the  febrile  movement.  The  force  of  the  pulse  may 
be  reduced,  and  the  strength  of  the  body  exhausted,  and  yet  the  fever  may 
not  abate  an  iota  of  its  violence,  or  its  duration.  The  only  legitimate  object 
of  venesection,  in  remittent  fever,  is  the  prevention  of  organic  injury  fh>m 
inflammation,  or  local  determinations  of  blood.  But,  as  these  are  frequently 
the  immediate  cause  of  death,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  control 
them ;  and  bleeding  is  among  our  most  efficient  means  for  this  purpose. 
Hence,  the  indication  for  this  remedy  is  the  existence  of  inflammation,  or  of 
some  active  sanguineous  congestion.  Bnt,  though  these  constitute  indica^ 
tions,  there  may  be  others  which  more  than  counterbalance  them,  and  bleed- 
ing is  not  always  admissible  even  in  cases  of  inflammation.  This  may  exist 
in  connection  with  an  asthenic,  as  well  as  a  sthenic  state  of  system ;  and  it  is 
very  possible,  in  the  former  case,  that,  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  local  dis- 
ease, we  may  exhaust  the  little  remaining  strength,  and  thus  disable  the  system 
from  supporting  the  course  of  morbid  actions,  requisite  to  the  restoration  of 
health.  There  must,  therefore,  be  not  only  inflammation,  or  threatening  active 
congestion,  or  a  reasonable  fear  of  them ;  but  also  sufficient  strength  to  sup- 
port the  system  through  the  disease,  after  the  blood  has  been  lost 

Blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  in  patients  previously  healthy  and  of 
rigorous  constitution,  when  the  pnlse  is  full,  strong,  and  tense,  the  face  flushed, 

*  K- — SennsB  ^ss ;  Mannso  opt.,  Magnesise  salpbat.  aa  ^ ;  Cardamomi,  vil  FoBnioul^ 
oontus.  3ij ;  Aqu»  bullient.  Oj.    fiat  infusum. 
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aod  the  pain  in  the  head  considerable ;  and  especially  when  these  Bjmptoms 
persist  after  the  free  operation  of  a  pargative.  When  intolerance  of  light  and 
soond,  active  delirinm,  coma,  or  hemiplegia  is  superadded  to  the  aboTe  symp- 
toms, the  indication  is  still  stronger ;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having 
recourse  to  the  remedy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cases  in  which  the  eigne 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  lungs,  are  coiyoined  with  a  strong 
excited  pulse.  Great  relief  is  sometimes  speedily  afforded  to  these  local  8{ymp- 
toms  by  the  loss  of  blood.  From  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  may  be  taken  at 
once ;  the  caution  being  always  observed  to  stop  the  flow  as  soon  as  a  decided 
impression  is  made  on  the  pulse,  or  any  marks  of  faintness  appear. 

There  are  two  conditions,  sometimes  occurring  in  remittent  fever,  which 
demand  the  loss  of  blood,  though  this  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  contra- 
iodicated.  One  of  these  is  the  complication  of  acute  gastritis  with  ezceeeive 
nausea,  which,  by  repressing  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  producing  coolness 
and  relaxation  of  the  surface,  suggests  the  idea  of  great  prostration,  when,  in 
Ikct,  the  vital  energies  are  unimpaired,  and  the  apparent  depression  is  the 
effect  of  excessive  irritation  of  one  of  the  vital  organs.  It  is  highly  important, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  be  able  to  detect  the  real  state  of  the  disease 
through  the  mask  of  debility.  If  such  a  condition  occur  early  in  the  case,  it 
upon  the  occasional  subsidence  of  the  nausea,  the  pulse  resume  its  force,  and 
the  skin  its  febrile  temperature,  if  burning  pain  or  great  tenderness  in  the 
epigastrium  clearly  reveal  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  if,  finally,  Uie 
colour  of  the  surface  do  not  indicate  the  existence  of  depraved  blood,  and 
malignant  or  typhoid  debility,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  bleeding  is 
called  for,  and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  lancet  Not 
unfrequently  the  nausea  will  be  found  to  diminish,  and  the  pulse  to  rise,  as 
the  blood  flows.  The  latter  event  may  be  considered  as  a  clear  proof  that  the 
remedy  was  indicated.  In  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  bleed  cautiously, 
stopping  the  orifice  after  taking  a  few  ounces  to  ascertain  the  effect,  and,  if 
the  pulse  be  found  to  flag,  and  the  apparent  prostration  to  increase,  then  to  * 
abandon  the  measure  altogether;  but,  under  opposite  circumstances,  to  resume 
it,  and  continue  till  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  lost 

The  second  condition  is  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Som»* 
times,  in  connection  with  cerebritis,  the  general  organic  actions  of  the  system 
flag,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  disease  with  the  functions  of  the 
great  nervous  centre,  which  exercises  in  health  a  controlling  and  supporting 
influence  over  most  of  the  vital  operations.  Besides  the  stupor  or  coma  which 
marks  the  cerebral  disease,  there  is  a  small,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse,  with 
an  uncertain  temperature  of  the  surface,  which  might  lead  to  the  inference  of 
debility,  were  the  practitioner  not  upon  his  guard.  As  in  the  last- mentioned 
ease,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  general  signs  which  indicate  the  state 
of  the  blood,  may  lead  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  apparent  debility  is  nothing 
more  than  a  depression  produced  by  the  local  inflammatory  affection.  Here 
bleeding  should  be  tried  with  the  same  caution  as  in  the  preceding  case,  be- 
ing abandoned  if  the  pulse  should  flag  further,  and  persevered  in,  if  found  to 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 

In  either  of  the  cases  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  proper  by  sinapisms  to 
the  epigastrium  or  extremities,  hot  pediluvia,  or  rubefacient  frictions,  to  call 
off  excitement  from  the  diseased  organ,  and  rouse  the  circulation,  both  cardiac 
and  capillary,  before  resorting  to  the  lancet,  or  in  conjunction  with  it  Not 
only  may  the  nature  of  the  case  be  thus  more  clearly  developed ;  but  the  vital 
actions  may  be  supported  under  the  loss  of  blood,  until  time  shall  be  allowed 
for  the  oppressed  organ  to  resume  its  function,  after  the  removal  of  its  load. 
For  the  same  reason,  in  those  oases  of  depression  dependent  on  or  connected 
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With  naoses,  opium  may  be  employed  to  refiere  this  condition,  preparatory  to 
the  use  of  the  lancet 

It  is  nsoally  not  in  the  Tery  onset  of  the  disease  that  the  indications  for 
bleeding  are  most  strongly  presented.  The  first  paroxysm  is  often  less  violent 
than  those  which  follow ;  and,  when  inflammation  takes  place,  it  is  generally 
two  or  three  days,  or  even  longer,  before  nneqaivocal  signs  of  it  are  presented. 
Whenever  they  are  met  with,  whether  in  the  first  or  in  subsequent  paroxysms, 
along  with  the  condition  of  the  pulse  referred  to,  then  it  is  that  bleeding 
should  be  employed ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  advanced  stages, 
the  system  has  often  become  so  exhausted  that  even  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  lancet  In  all  such  in- 
stances, the  requisite  depletion  may  be  more  safely  effected  by  leeches  or  cups 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ  affected ;  and  the  subversion  of  the  disease  must 
be  left  to  other  means  than  the  mere  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  full  bleeding  is  required  in  bilious  fever. 
A  moderate  tentative  bleeding,  of  six  or  eight  ounces,  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously repeated ;  but,  after  the  loss  of  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  ounces  of 
blood,  or,  it  may  be,  in  robust  and  plethoric  men,  as  much  as  thirty  ounces, 
whatever  more  is  done  in  this  way  should  be  accomplished  by  local  depletion. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  primse  vise,  and  the  use  of  the  lancet,  if  that 
may  have  been  considered  advisable,  diaphoretics  come  in  with  great  advan- 
tage. Some  authors  speak  slightingly  of  these  remedies.  But,  when  we  con- 
sider that  nature  very  often  brings  about  a  partial  or  complete  solution  of 
the  paroxysm  of  fever  by  sweating,  the  inference  appears  very  reasonable, 
that  we  shall  favour  this  result  by  promoting  her  own  favourite  process.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  experience  is  opposed  to  this  conclusion  of  the  judgment  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  diaphoresis,  brought  about  by  proper  means, 
daring  the  febrile  exacerbation,  often  has  a  most  happy  effect  in  moderating 
Hs  violence,  shortening  its  duration,  and  rendering  the  subsequent  remission 
more  complete.  Of  course,  the  sweating  is  not  to  be  induced  by  stimulating 
means.  In  the  early  stages,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  only  should  be  em- 
ployed. When  the  stomach  is  not  in  the  least  degree  irritable,  the  aniimo- 
niah  may  be  used  with  advantage.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic  mav  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  caution  being  observed  so  to 
proportion  the  dose  as  not  to  occasion  excessive  nausea.  The  antimanial  or 
Jameses  powder  has  enjoyed  much  reputation,  and  the  precipitated  sulphuret 
has  similar  properties ;  but  neither  of  these  is  in  any  respect  superior  to  the 
emetic  tartar,  while  they  are  inferior  to  it  in  certainty  of  action,  and  uniform- 
ity of  dose.  It  has  been  very  customary  to  combine  the  antimonial  with  nitre. 
This  was  at  one  time  my  own  practice ;  but  I  have  long  abandoned  it,  having 
found  no  advantage  from  the  nitre  sufficient  to  counterbalance  its  frequently 
irritant  effect  upon  the  stomach. 

The  effervescing  draught  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  diaphoretic 
in  bilious  fever.  But  it  should  always  be  prepared  with  citric  acid  or  lemon- 
juice  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  of  course  should  have  citrate  of  potassa 
for  its  base.  Not  unfrequently  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  is  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  citric,  and  one  of  the  carbonates  of  soda,  for  the  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  of  potassa.  But  these  are  less  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and 
less  powerfully  diaphoretic  than  the  genuine  preparation.  For  the  exact 
mode  of  making  it  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  I  would 
here  merely  observe,  that  I  always  prefer  fresh  lemon-juice,  when  attainable, 
to  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  the  carbonate  of  potassa  or  salt  of  tartar  to 
the  bicarbonate.  The  mixture  should  never  be  considered  as  properly  pre- 
pared unless  it  effervesce.    A  dose  of  it,  in  the  state  of  effervescence,  riiould 
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be  giyen  erery  boor  doring  tbe  height  of  the  exacerbation,  and  everj  two  or 
three  hoars  daring  the  remission,  nntil  this  becomes  soflBciently  decided  for 
the  employment  of  qainia.  I  feel  very  confident  that  no  practitioner,  who 
has  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  aaing  the  effervescing  draught,  proper/ypre- 
pared,  in  the  treatment  of  bilioos  ferer,  will  be  disposed  to  abandon  it.  To 
the  patient  it  is  almost  always,  when  gi?en  cold^  agreeable  and  refreshing, 
and  many  call  freqaently  for  its  repetition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  efBcaeioos 
means  of  correcting  nansea  and  vomiting,  and  acts  more  certainly  and  power- 
fully as  a  diaphoretic  than  almost  any  other  saline  substance  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  tartar  emetic  itself  scarcely  constitating  an  exception.  It  some- 
times occasions  griping  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  frequent  small 
evacuations ;  but  this  tendency  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  four  or 
five  drops  of  laudanum,  or  about  twenty  drops  of  the  officinal  soluiicn  of 
sulphate  of  morphia,  to  every  other  dose.  Indeed,  this  addition  may  often 
be  advantageously  made,  independently  of  the  effect  of  the  draught  alluded  to. 
It  tends  very  happily  to  compose  nervous  disturbance,  and  aids  the  draught 
in  correcting  nausea.     Sometimes,  it  even  favours  the  diaphoretic  action. 

When  there  is  high  sthenic  action  and  no  nausea,  a  little  tartar  emetic 
may  be  added  to  the  preparation ;  and,  in  cases  of  nervous  disorder,  such  as 
Btartings,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  general  vague  uneasiness,  the  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether  is  an  excellent  adjuvant,  in  the  quantity  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
drops  in  each  dose. 

The  neutral  mixture  {Liquor  Potassee  Ct^ro/is,  XT.  S.),  which  consists  of 
the  same  materials  already  fully  effervesced,  is  often  substituted  for  the  effer- 
vescing draught;  but,  from  abundant  experience  of  the  two  preparations,  I 
prefer  the  latter.  The  citrate  of  potassa  itself  may  be  used,  in  the  dose  of 
twenty  or  thirty  grains,  dissolved  in  a  flnidonnce  of  water,  in  place  of  the 
draught,  though  less  agreeable,  and  less  calculated  to  correct  nausea. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  spirit  of  mindererus,  is  much  esteemed 
by  some  practitioners;  but,  after  frequent  trials  with  it,  I  have  found  it  in  all 
respects  inferior  to  the  preparations  of  citrate  of  potassa. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease^  or  in  asthenic  cases,  and  especially 
in  those  associated  with  rheumatism,  the  powder  of  ipecaciuinha  and  opium 
(Dover's  powder),  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  repeated  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  is  often  an  excellent  remedy,  operating  most  happily  at  once  as  a  dia- 
phoretic, anodyne,  and  gentle  stimulant. 

The  warm  bath  is  sometimes  serviceable,  in  connection  with  diaphoretics, 
in  inducing  relaxation  of  the  surface,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children. 

The  external  application  of  cold  water  is  also  highly  beneficial,  in  the 
febrile  exacerbations.  Much  comfort  will  be  afforded  by  simply  sponging  the 
arms,  feet,  and  face ;  but  a  more  efficient  method  of  application,  in  reference 
to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  is  that  of  affusion,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Currie  of  Liverpool.  Dr.  Dickson,  who  has  had  much  experience  with  this 
remedy,  considers  it  as  an  efficient  and  safe  substitute  for  the  lancet,  and  re- 
commends it  in  the  strongest  terms.  In  relation  to  the  mode  of  using  it,  he 
says :  "Seat  your  patient  in  a  convenient  receptacle,  and  pour  over  his  head 
and  naked  body  from  some  elevation  a  large  stream  of  cold  water ;  continue 
this  until  he  is  pale  or  his  pulse  loses  its  fulness,  or  his  skin  becomes  corru- 
gated and  he  shivers."  He  is  then  to  be  dried  and  replaced  in  bed.  The 
surface  is  then  completely  relaxed,  and  a  copious  perspiration  often  follows. 
The  remedy  should  be  employed  only  when  the  surface  is  universally  hot  and 
dry,  without  any  sense  of  chilliness  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  ap- 
plicable, according  to  Dr.  Dickson,  to  patients  of  *'  feeble  habit  of  body,  much 
advanced  in  age,  or  much  exhausted  and  enfeebled  at  the  time,"  nor  to  cases 
attended  with  oppressed  or  inflamed  lungs,  or  with  diarrhoea.   Should  it  occa* 
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■ioD  protracted  chilliDess  and  rigors,  with  continued  discomfort  to  the  patient, 
it  should  not  be  repeated.  (Esmys  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics^  i.  302.) 

Mild  cases  of  remittent  fever  may  generally  be  conducted  to  a  favourable 
issue  by  the  measures  above  detailed ;  but  the  disease  may  be  greatly  short- 
ened by  ihe  judicious  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Whenever  a  decided  re- 
mission takes  place,  at  whatever  period  of  the  fever  it  may  occur,  after  the 
bowels  have  been  duly  evacuated,  if  no  decided  symptoms  of  cerebral  or 
gastric  inflammation  exist,  this  remedy  may  be  resorted  to,  with  a  reason- 
able hope  of  at  once  cutting  short  the  disease.  From  twelve  to  eighteen 
grains,  given  in  divided  doses  during  the  remission,  will  often  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  paroxysm;  and  if  not,  a  repetition  of  the  same  amount  in  the 
next  interval  will  rarely  fail.  There  are  some  who  advise  this  treatment  in 
all  cases  of  bilious  fever,  whether  with  very  obvious  remissions  or  not.  Nay, 
they  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  medicine  may  be  given  without  any 
reference  to  exacerbation  or  remission,  being  as  little  injurious  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter.  But,  though  I  believe  that  there  has  been  much  of  prejudice 
in  the  disinclination  of  medical  men  to  use  quinia  under  any  other  circum- 
stances than  those  of  complete  intermission,  a  prejudice  probably  derived 
from  the  unpleasant  effects  produced  by  the  powdered  bark  when  given 
during  the  existence  of  fever,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  relinquish  the  old 
opinions  as  to  the  tonic  and  excitant  properties  of  this  medicine,  and  cannot 
but  think  that  it  may  do  much  harm,  if  administered  under  circumstances  of 
bigh  arterial  excitement,  especially  when  attended  with  inflammatory  ten- 
dencies of  the  brain.  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  it,  in  the  large  doses  in 
which  it  has  been  recommended  in  remittents,  give  rise  to  serious  injury  by 
fixing  inflammation;  and  one  fatal  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  notice 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  It  is  the  brain,  in  which  most  evil  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  abuse  of  quinia ;  because  it  is  upon  that  organ  that  it 
operates  most  powerfully.  That  it  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
when  given  largely  in  febrile  cases,  is  no  proof  of  its  essential  sedative  nature. 
Whatever  represses  the  functions  of  the  brain,  whether  by  over-stimulation  or 
by  depression,  will  have  this  effect.  Opium  in  large  doses  often  produces  it. 
Tet  opium  is  the  last  remedy  we  should  think  of  employing,  in  inflammatory 
or  active  congestive  tendencies  of  the  brain ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we 
should  avoid  quinia  under  similar  circumstances,  unless  there  is  some  dan- 
ger to  be  averted  by  the  use  of  it,  greater  than  that  of  the  apprehended 
cerebral  disease.  Besides,  remittent  fever  cannot  always  be  distinguished 
from  enteric  fever  in  its  early  stages;  and  I  have  witnessed  an  instance  of 
the  latter  complaint,  in  which  death,  with  symptoms  of  violent  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  was  apparently  produced  by  sulphate  of  quinia  largely  given, 
nnder  the  impression  that  the  case  was  one  of  the  ordinary  remittent. 

But  there  are  circumstances  in  bilious  remittent  fever  which  render  quinia 
of  the  utmost  value.  When  a  paroxysm  of  great  violence  has  occurred,  from 
which  the  patient  has  been  saved  only  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  a  similar  one  will  prove  fatal,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  the  remission,  however  imperfect 
or  short  it  may  be.  When  the  fever  has  hitherto  shown  little  or  no  tendency 
to  remit,  and  the  violence  of  the  case  is  such  that  fatal  results  appear  immi- 
nent, should  the  slightest  remission  show  itself,  and  the  symptoms  not  be  those 
of  cerebral  inflammation  or  strong  determination,  the  quinia  should  be  poured 
in  without  stint.  The  more  nearly  a  case  approaches  to  the  above  extremes, 
the  stronger  is  the  indication  for  the  use  of  the  antiperiodic  medicine.  I  am 
entirely  confident  that  I  have  seen  lives  saved  by  this  treatment,  which  must 
have  been  inevitably  lost  under  any  other.  The  quantity  of  quinia,  given  in 
the  remission,  must  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  system  under  the  influence  of  the 
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mediciDe,  if  possible,  before  the  period  for  the  next  paroxysm.  So  far  m  my 
obeerration  has  gone,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-fonr  gprains  are  salBcient,  in 
any  case  not  falling  onder  the  title  of  malignant  or  pernicioos;  and  often  leas 
will  answer.  The  doses  mast  be  regnlated  by  the  length  of  the  remission. 
If  this  be  short,  they  most  be  very  large,  and  if  of  a  few  hoars  duration  only, 
the  whole  quantity  must  be  taken  in  two  or  three  doses.  If  the  remission  be 
long,  the  medicine  should  be  equally  distributed  through  it,  care  being  taken 
that  the  whole  shall  have  been  administered  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
expected  paroxysm.  The  reader  must  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  sapposing, 
that  the  dangerous  paroxysms  above  alluded  to  are  characterized  by  exces- 
sive febrile  excitement.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  often  no  remarkable  degree 
of  heat  of  skin,  headache,  or  strength  of  pulse.  The  condition  is  rather 
marked  by  an  extreme  general  distress,  which  the  patient  finds  it  impossible 
to  describe,  incessant  jactitation,  a  feeling  of  burning  heat  while  the  extremi- 
ties may  be  cool  to  the  observer,  incessant  vomiting,  great  frequency  of 
pulse,  &c.  When  these  subside  into  a  comparative  calm,  then  is  the  moment 
for  the  administration  of  the  quinia.'*' 

Nor  should  we  be  content  with  preventing  a  single  paroxysm.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  of  the  double  tertian  type,  or  may  have  a  tendency  to  pass  from 
the  quotidian  into  the  tertian.  The  remedy  should,  therefore,  be  continued 
until  two  daily  paroxysms  have  been  prevented ;  after  which  the  patient  may 
be  considered  safe. 

In  the  more  regular  paroxysmal  forms  of  remittent  fever,  should  quinia 
fail,  or  its  use  not  be  deemed  advisable,  the  succession  may  often  be  effectually 
broken  by  an  emetic,  administered  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  time  of 
the  expected  paroxysm.  For  this  purpose,  tartar  emetic  would  probably  be 
more  effectual  than  ipecacuanha,  though  I  have  seen  the  latter  entirely  suc- 
cessful, in  several  instances,  when  combined  with  six  or  eight  gprains  of  calo- 
mel. A  pair  of  blisters  upon  the  legs  or  arms,  applied  so  as  to  be  in  full 
action  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  will  sometimes  have  the  same  effect     This 

*  The  question  has  been  apked,  why,  if  quinia  is  thus  recommended  in  the  ▼ioleni 
eases  as  the  most  efficient  remedy,  it  should  not  be  employed  also  in  the  milder,  in 
which  it  would  probably  prove  still  more  effectual.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  mild 
eases  would  yield  to  the  remedy,  employed  even  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  without  re- 
ference to  remission  or  exacerbation.  Indeed,  I  cannot  refuse  credence  to  the  many 
statements  to  this  effect  which  have  proceeded  from  highly  respectable  sources.  But, 
though  it  may  often  prove  useful,  it  sometimes  confessedly  fails,  and  sometimes,  1  be- 
lieve, produces  evil  effects  by  fixing,  if  not  determining  some  inflammatory  affection, 
especially  in  the  brain,  upon  which  it  often  acts  so  powerfully.  Such  a  risk  may  very 
properly  be  incurred  in  cases  of  great  danger  from  other  sources;  though  it  might  be 
improper  to  incur  it  in  mild  cases,  which  may  almost  always  be  carried  to  a  favoorable 
Issue  without  it.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate  upon 
the  system  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  tolerant  of  quinia,  under  circumstances  which 
have  been  generally  supposed  to  contraindicate  its  employment;  and  a  similar  influenoe 
may  be  exerted  by  epidemic  constitutions  within  particular  limits;  so  that  testimony  in 
its  favour  should  not  be  disregarded,  even  though  contrary  to  our  preconceived  opiniona, 
and  even  to  our  particular  experience.  (Note  to  the  second  edition.) 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  0.  F.  Manson,  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  author,  dated  Sept.  1, 
1866,  the  writer  slates  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  quinia,  in  taW 
doses,  on  the  first  night  of  the  fever,  without  waiting  for  a  remission,  with  the  effect  of 
'^arresting  many  hundred  cases  in  one  night,*'  and  curing  99  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ia 
two  or  three  days;  and  this,  too,  **  without  having  had  cause  to  regret  its  exhibition  ia 
any  case.''  In  a  paper  by  the  same  physician,  published  in  the  IVaniaetiont  oftht  Medir 
cat  Society  of  North  Carolina  (A.  D.  IBf^t)),  he  states  that  he  precedes  the  quinia  by  two 
or  three  hours  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  giving  the  latter  at  9  or 
10  o'clock,  and  the  former  at  midnight  or  later,  when  the  /ever  more  or  lest  abatet.  He 
gives  from  10  to  20  grains  of  the  sulphate  at  one  dose,  and  afterwards  5  or  6  grains  every 
three  or  four  hours,  till  the  period  of  the  chill  is  passed.  It  appears  that,  even  with  this 
early  use  of  quinia,  the  Doctor  perfers  commencing  with  it  at  a  period  when  the  fever 
more  or  lest  abates;  that  is,  after  the  remission  has  commenced.  (Nat$  totkif^k  Mfi^toa.) 
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remedj  was  very  much  employed  before  the  introdaction  of  quiDis  into  use. 
Sinapisms  operate  in  the  same  way.  A  full  dose  of  opium,  also,  given  in 
aotlcipatioD  of  the  paroxysm,  will  occasiooally  prevent  it  When  employed 
for  this  purpose,  it  shoold  be  combined  with  an  eqaal  weight  of  ipecacnanha. 

In  violent  and  threatening  cases,  in  which  qninia  has  failed,  or  from  any 
cause  may  not  be  used,  recourse  may  be  had  to  mercury.  This  remedy  hat 
enjoyed  a  high  and  merited  reputation  in  bilious  fever.  It  has  been  frequently 
ol»erved  that  few  patients  die  of  the  disease  whose  system  has  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  that  remedy.  The  reply,  indeed,  has  been  made  to 
this  argument  in  its  favour,  that  those  cases  only  are  susceptible  to  its  action 
which  can  be  cured  by  other  means,  or  would  get  well  spontaneously.  But 
this  is  obviously  assumption.  Nor  is  the  statement  true.  In  cases  which  run 
their  course  in  a  few  days,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  affect  the  mouth ;  bot 
these  are  by  no  means  the  only  dangerous  cases,  nor  indeed  the  majority  of 
them.  In  most  instances,  the  disease  advances  to  the  ninth  day,  or  beyond  it, 
before  proving  fatal.  Of  such  cases,  there  are  very  few  in  which  the  mercurial 
influence  cannot  be  established ;  and  the  inference  is,  that,  were  proper  attempts 
made  to  establish  it,  very  few  would  end  fatally.  Another  argument  against 
the  use  of  mercury  is  its  liability  to  produce  serious  and  even  dangerous  dis- 
ease of  the  mouth.  This  very  rarely  happens  when  the  remedy  is  properly 
managed.  I  have  never,  in  my  public  or  private  practice,  witnessed  a  case  of 
deformity  or  death  from  this  cause.  It  is  true  that,  from  idiosyncrasies,  patients 
are  sometimes  violently  affected  by  the  medicine,  however  carefully  employed. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  its  use  altogether.  There  is  no  efficient 
remedy  of  which  the  same  may  not  be  said.  Death  has  often  resulted  from 
erysipelas  following  wounds ;  but  patients  are  not  on  this  account  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  knife  of  the  surgeon. 

Mercury  is,  after  the  lancet,  the  most  powerful  antiphlogistic  remedy  in 
our  possession.  Now  many  fatal  cases  of  bilious  fever  probably  become  so, 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganizing  effects  of  the  inflammation  that  attends 
them.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  system,  that  bleeding  very  frequently 
cannot  be  safely  pushed  to  the  point  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the 
inflammation.  Mercury  is  sometimes,  under  these  circumstances,  our  only 
refuge.  But  it  probably  does  good  in  other  ways.  By  stimulating  the  liver, 
it  aids  the  system  in  throwing  off  the  biliary  matter  which  may  offend  it 
The  supposition  is  highly  probable,  that  it  otherwise  alters  the  blood  so  as 
to  render  it  less  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  the  functions.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  explanation  of  its  action,  the  fact  of  its  beneficial  influence 
rests  upon  experience.  I  will  only  adduce  a  single  fact,  out  of  thousands 
which  might  be  advanced  in  its  favour.  In  the  year  1804,  the  crew  of  the 
Centurion,  a  British  ship  of  war,  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  were  at- 
tacked in  great  numbers  with  a  very  violent  form  of  bilious  fever.  The  dis- 
ease came  on  either  with  great  distress  in  the  epigastrium,  and  violent  bilious 
vomiting,  or  with  severe  cephalic  symptoms,  amounting  sometimes  to  furious 
delirium.  Bleeding  was  not  employed  in  a  single  case;  but  calomel  was 
given  freely,  and  generally  with  the  effect  of  inducing  ptyalism.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  not  one  was  lost.  (Diet,  de  Mid,,  v.  279.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  mercuiry  in  all  cases  of  bilious  fever.  The 
great  majority  will  do  well  without  it  But,  when  the  disease  is  violent  from 
the  outset,  and  does  not  soon  show  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  remedies 
employed,  or  when  it  assumes  a  dangerous  aspect  in  its  course,  there  will 
always  be  a  propriety  in  administering  it  in  reference  to  its  constitutional 
effects.  The  existence  of  considerable  inflammation,  whether  in  the  stomach, 
brain,  lungs,  liver,  or  spleen,  which  cannot  be  speedily  conquered  by  direct 
depletion,  always  affords  an  indication  for  its  use.    In  the  low  or  typhooa 
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forms  of  the  complaint,  when  the  lancet  is  inadmissible,  it  is  a  most  Talaable 
resoarce.  The  large  quantities  in  which  it  has  been  sometimes  employed 
are  altogether  unnecessary.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  it  can  find  access  into 
the  system  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  all  the  rest  is  either  inert,  or  only 
a  source  of  irritation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  interrupt  the  treatment  already 
detailed.  Calomel,  or  the  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  alternation,  or 
conjointly  with  the  other  remedies.  The  former  preparation  is  best  adapted 
to  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  From  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  may  be 
gfyen  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  the  known  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Let  not  persons  accos- 
tomed  to  enormous  doses  of  this  medicine  smile  at  those  here  mentioned. 
Let  them  first  try  even  the  smallest  dose,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  and 
determine,  from  the  results  of  their  experience,  whether  it  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient. When  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  doses  of  only  one-sixth  of  a  grain, 
given  every  half  hour  or  hour,  and  persevered  in,  will  often  have  a  more  de- 
cided constitutional  effect,  than  fifty  times  the  quantity.  The  inflnence  of 
these  small  doses,  in  calming  bilious  vomiting,  is  often  most  delightful 
Should  the  bowels  be  very  irritable,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  combine 
the  calomel  with  opium,  and  especially  in  the  advanced  stages.  The  medi- 
cine should  be  given  regularly  through  the  day ;  but  should  be  omitted  dar- 
ing six  or  eight  hours  at  night,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  patient  may  be 
as  little  disturbed  as  possible.  It  is  often  proper  to  administer  a  somewhat 
larger  than  the  ordinary  dose  at  bedtime,  with  a  grain  or  two  of  opium  and 
the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  if  these  be  not  contraindicated,  the  former 
by  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  the  latter  by  irritation  of  stomach.  The  re- 
fi^shing  effects  of  sleep  are  thus  obtained,  and  the  patient  frequently  awakens 
in  a  fine  perspiration  in  the  morning. 

Calomel  has  been  frequently  administered  in  combination  with  tartar  emetic 
and  nitre,  in  the  form  of  the  nitrons  powders.  This  is  no  doubt  often  an  efficient 
remedy ;  but  all  its  effects  may  be  obtained  more  agreeably,  and  less  offensively 
to  the  stomach,  by  the  mercurial  alternating  with  the  effervescing  draught,  as 
before  recommended.  When  the  system  obstinately  resists  the  mercurial  im- 
pression, or  the  case  is  very  urgent,  recourse  may  be  had  also  to  the  external 
use  of  the  remedy,  in  the  form  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  which  may  be  applied 
by  friction,  or  to  blistered  surfaces. 

The  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  gums  should  be  watched  for  with  great 
care ;  and,  as  soon  as  any  evidence  of  its  action  is  afforded,  the  remedy  should 
either  be  diminished  or  suspended. 

When  remittent  fever  has  originally  a  typhous  character,  or  sinks  into  tljat 
state  in  its  course,  the  same  remedies  must  be  employed  as  in  the  proper  typhus. 
(See  Typhus  Fever.) 

It  was  stated,  in  the  description  of  the  disease,  that,  if  a  favourable  change 
did  not  take  place  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  it  was  apt  to  alter  its 
form,  and  assnme  many  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  common  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  In  such  cases,  the  tongue 
being  dry,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  secretions  generally  deficient,  it  is  advisable, 
if  the  patient  has  not  already  been  salivated,  to  give  the  mercurial  pill,  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour  or  two  through  the  day,  until  the  gums  begin 
to  exhibit  some  signs  of  its  effect.  Should  diarrhoea  exist  at  the  same  time, 
Its  often  happens,  abont  a  sixth  or  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  given  with  each  pill.  Should  any  tendency 
to  the  paroxysmal  form  be  observed,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  adminis- 
tered ;  and  the  same  remedy  is  sometimes  indicated,  and  very  usefully  em- 
ployed as  a  tonic.  For  convenience  sake,  the  mercurial  pill  with  its  a^ju- 
vants,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  given  together.    After  the  mer- 
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corial  fnflaence  has  become  evident,  should  no  amendment  be  observed,  oil  of 
turpentine  will  often  be  found  exceedingly  efficient,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  every  two  hours.  This  acts  as  an  alterative  upon  the  inflamed, 
and  probably  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  given  in 
emulsion  with  gum  arabic,  loaf  sugar,  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
laudanum,  and  of  sulphate  of  quinia  should  that  still  be  indicated.  Nitrate  of 
ailver  has  been  recommended  as  an  alterative  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Should  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  detect  a  tender  spot,  a  few  leeches  may 
sometimes  be  employed  advantageously;  and  in  all  cases,  when  there  are 
diarrhoea  and  a  tympanitic  abdomen,  this  should  be  kept  constantly  covered 
with  a  large  emollient  cataplasm,  to  which  a  little  mustard  may  be  added, 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  slight  feeling  of  warmth.  Not  unfrequently,  the  system 
sinks,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  into  a  very  prostrate  condition,  requiring 
stimulants  of  a  more  or  less  powerful  character  to  sustain  life,  until  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  run.  Infusion  of  serpentaria  is  a  mild  stimulant,  well  adapted 
to  the  least  debilitated  of  these  cases.  If  stronger  stimulation  is  required,  in 
addition  to  the  quinia  and  oil  of  turpentine  already  mentioned,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  wine-whey,  mulled  wine,  brandy,  milk-punch,  Ac.  may  be  used, 
according  to  the  degree  of  prostration,  and  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient; 
and  external  stimulation  by  means  of  the  hot  bath,  sinapisms,  Cayenne  pep* 
per,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  ammonia,  should  also  be  resorted  to.  Regular  doses 
of  opium,  or  one  of  its  preparations,  will  often  be  useful  by  maintaining  a 
general  excitement,  and  quieting  nervous  disturbance.  The  practitioner 
should,  under  these  circumstances,  never  despair;  for  recoveries  sometimes 
take  place  from  the  lowest  condition,  short  of  the  last  agony. 

Yarious  incidental  disorders  require  attention ;  and  their  treatment  is  often 
not  less  important  than  that  of  the  main  disease. 

Ocuitric  Disorder, — When  there  is  frequent  retching,  with  discbarge  occa- 
sionally of  a  mouthful  of  bile  or  other  acrid  liquor,  indicating  that  there  is 
offending  matter  in  the  stomach,  effectual  relief  will  often  be  afforded  by  copi- 
ous draughts  of  warm  water  or  chamomile  tea,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  by 
a  very  mild  emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  Irritation  existing  in  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  itself,  and  independently  of  its  contents,  should  be  treated  by  cata- 
plasms made  with  powdered  spices,  or  by  sinapisms,  or  finally,  if  these  fail,  by 
a  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  while  an  opiate  is  exhibited  in  small  doses  inter- 
nally, or  in  a  full  dose  by  enema.  It  often  happens  that  the  end  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  addition  of  the  opiate  to  the  medicine  which  may  be  given 
for  other  purposes,  as  to  calomel,  sulphate  of  quinia,  &c.  The  effervescing 
draught  often  has  a  most  happy  effect  in  allaying  vomiting.  So  also  have 
small  draughts  of  ice-cold  carbonic  acid  water,  which  is  moreover  in  general 
exceedingly  grateful  to  the  patient.  In  the  somewhat  advanced  stages,  lime- 
water  and  milk,  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half 
a  wineglassfnl,  every  half  hour  or  hour,  with  very  great  advantage,  not  only 
allaying  tlie  gastric  irritation,  but  yielding  nutriment  to  the  system  in  the 
most  suitable  form.  Dr.  Gondie  has  repeatedly  seen  vomiting  promptly  re- 
lieved by  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  every  hour  or  two.  (Am.  ed.  of  Wdtson^s 
Practice.)  Should  other  means  fail,  a  portion  of  the  surface  over  the  epi- 
gastrium may  be  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by  means  of  a  blister,  and  sprinkled 
with  half  a  grain  of  powdered  acetate  of  morphia.  Sometimes  irritants  ap* 
plied  to  the  spine,  or  a  few  leeches  or  cups  over  some  tender  point  of  that 
column,  will  arrest  the  vomiting,  when  measures  directed  more  immediately 
to  the  stomach  have  proved  unavailing. 

Sboald  the  stomach  be  inflamed,  leeches  or  cups  should  be  applied  to  the 
epigastrium.  The  greatest  relief  may  often  be  afforded  to  the  patient  in  this 
way.     They  sometimes  act  like  a  charm,  not  only  in  affording  comfort  to  the 
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5>ftt!ent,  bat  in  ameliorating  the  general  character  of  the  complaint.  From 
bnr  to  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  may  be  abstracted.  Afterwards,  an  emol- 
lient cataplasm  should  be  applied,  and  kept  for  some  time  oyer  the  stomach, 
to  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  blister. 

Encephalic  Disorder. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  head 
is  hot  and  very  painful,  much  ease  may  often  be  obtained  by  applying  ice  in 
bladders,  or  towels  wet  with  ice-cold  water,  or  placing  the  patient's  head  ortt 
a  basin  without  the  bed,  and  pouring  over  it  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a 
pitcher  at  a  considerable  height.  While  cold  is  thus  applied  to  the  head, 
revulsion  may  be  effected  towards  the  lower  extremities  by  pediluvia  of  hot 
water,  or  mustard  and  water,  especially  when  the  feet  and  legs,  as  not  nnfre- 
qnently  happens,  are  cool.  Cups  or  leeches  to  the  temples,  or  nape  of  the 
neck,  are  most  valuable  adjuvants  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  affording 
sometimes  entire  relief,  after  bleeding  has  been  employed  ineffectually.  When 
there  is  delirium  or  coma,  besides  the  remedies  just  mentioned,  the  bead  may 
be  shaved,  and,  if  depletion  has  been  carried  snflBciently  far  without  effiect, 
the  whole  scalp  should  be  covered  with  a  blister.  This  is  much  more  eflectnal 
than  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  often  recommended.  I  hare 
frequently  applied  the  latter,  but  with  no  very  decided  impression ;  while  the 
former  has  repeatedly  appeared  to  be  the  means  of  preserving  life.  But  it 
should  not  be  postponed  too  long.  The  main  cause  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  blisters  to  the  scalp  have  fallen,  is  probably  the  late  period  to  which  it 
has  been  customary  to  postpone  their  application. 

Nervous  Disorder. — Restlessness,  wakefulness,  general  uneasiness,  &c.  may 
often  be  relieved  by  small  doses  of  the  nervous  stimulants,  as  compound  spirit 
of  stilphnric  ether  (Hoffmann's  anodyne),  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  (sweet  spirit 
of  nitre),  camphor- water,  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  infusion  of  valerian, 
&c.  These  may  be  given  pro  re  nata,  and  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
connected  with  other  medicines.  Thus,  camphor-water  may  be  nsed  as  a 
vehicle,  so  that  a  tablespoonful  shall  be  given  for  a  dose  every  hour  or  two. 
Gentle  and  steady  friction  with  the  hand  to  the  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  has  some- 
times a  most  happy  composing  effect.  Qarlic  poultices  to  the  feet  are  also 
useful,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children.  Sometimes  great  advantage  is 
obtained  from  a  pair  of  blisters  to  the  arms  or  legs.  Sleep  may  be  procured 
in  this  way  when  opiates  are  contraindicated ;  as  when  the  brain  is  over-ex- 
cited, while  the  extremities  are  cool.  Should  opium  not  be  contraindicated, 
it  is  on  the  whole  the  most  effectual  means  for  obviating  morbid  watchfulness. 
Sometimes  hyoscyamns  or  lactucarinm  may  produce  the  desired  effect,  when 
opium  disagrees  with  the  patient.  Great  advantage  is  oft;en  obtained  firom 
varying  the  preparations  of  opium,  one  answering  a  good  purpose  where 
another  acts  unkindly,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  a  salt  of  morphia  will  occa- 
sionally put  to  sleep  when  opium  will  not;  and  the  changes  may  be  rung 
upon  solid  opium,  Dover's  powder,  extract  of  opium,  laudanum,  paregoric, 
black  drop,  the  acetated  tincture,  and  the  different  salts  of  morphia. 

Hiccough,  which  is  occasionally  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  may  be 
treated  with  camphor,  assafetida,  opium,  valerian,  chloroform,  Ac;  but  the 
most  effectual  remedy,  by  far,  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  musk. 

Convulsions  in  children  require  the  warm  bath,  sinapisms  to  the  extremi- 
ties, garlic  poultices  to  the  feet,  friction  with  garlic  and  brandy  to  the  spine, 
&c.  Opium  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  preventives  when  they  depend  o« 
any  other  cause  than  inflammation,  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain.  Should 
they  occur  paroxysmally,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  employed. 

Eegimen. — No  drink  is  more  agreeable,  and  none  on  the  whole  more  suit- 
able, during  the  febrile  exacerbations,  than  ice-cold  wat«r.  It  should  be 
taken  in  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  swallows  at  a  time,  and 
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freqaentlj.  The  patient  also  derives  great  comfort  from  small  pieces  of  ice 
held  in  his  moatli,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  The  drink  maj  be  varied 
bj  snbstitnting,  now  and  then,  for  pnre  water,  orangeade  or  lemonade,  apple- 
water,  tamarind-water,  or  water  flavoured  with  cnrrant-jellj,  blackberrj-jellj, 
molasses,  or  freshly  toasted  bread.  I  have  often  found  very  acceptable  to 
patients,  in  fever,  a  beverage  consisting  of  weak  molasses  and  water,  with  a 
little  lemon-juice  and  a  piece  of  toast,  and  kept  cool  by  ice. 

The  liquids  above  mentioned  contain  sufficient  nutritive  matter  for  the  first 
day  or  two  of  the  fever ;  but,  if  the  complaint  continue,  something  a  little 
more  nourishing  may  be  given,  as  gum  arable  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  flavoured,  if  deemed  advisable,  by  sugar, 
lemon-juice,  &c.,  barley-water,  rice-water,  or  any  other  pure  and  weak  fari- 
naceous drink.  The  patient  may  also  suck  the  juice  of  oranges,  or  swallow 
that  of  sweet  grapes,  discarding  the  skin,  pnlp,  and  seeds. 

At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  especially  in  the  remissions,  and  at  all 
times  in  the  remission  if  it  be  distinct,  the  patient  may  take  a  cup  of  black 
tea,  with  a  piece  of  dry  toast,  morning  and  evening ;  or  his  strength  may  be 
supported  by  panada,  by  gruel  of  oatmeal,  ground  rice,  or  Indian-meal,  to 
which  a  little  milk  may  often  be  added,  or  by  preparations  of  sago,  tapioca, 
or  arrow- root  suitably  flavoured.  He  may  also  take  a  little  well-roasted 
apple,  or  stewed  fruit,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  hard  or  very  difficult 
of  digestion  be  admitted  into  the  stomach.  It  is  necessary  that  the  physi- 
cian should  have  at  command  a  diversity  of  articles  of  drink  and  food,  in  order 
to  meet  the  incessant  demands,  squeamish  appetite,  and  ever- varying  caprices 
of  the  sick.  Happily,  there  is  usually,  during  the  fever,  a  disgust  for  food, 
which  prevents  it  from  being  taken  in  injurious  quantities,  provided  the 
injudicious  interference  of  friends  and  nurses  be  guarded  against. 

8honld  the  failing  strength  require  further  support,  as  often  happens  in 
protracted  and  in  typhoid  cases,  a  little  milk  may  be  allowed,  or  animal 
broths  or  jellies;  and  sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  stimulating  food,  as  essence  of  beef  or  mutton,  milk-punch,  egg  and 
wine,  &c. 

In  convalescence,  it  is  very  important  to  regulate  the  diet,  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity.  Bread  and  butter,  buttered  toast,  or  milk-toast, 
boiled  rice,  mealy  potatoes,  weak  broths,  soft-boiled  or  poached  eggs,  oysters, 
boiled  flesh  of  poultry,  the  broiled  breast  of  birds  or  chickens,  and  finally  the 
more  easily  digested  meats  in  general,  may  be  used  in  the  order  suggested, 
beginning  with  the  lighter,  and  gradually  rising  to  the  more  nutritious  sub- 
stances. When  the  appetite  is  somewhat  languid,  I  have  found  that  it  is 
often  sufficiently  stimulated  by  a  little  crisped  broiled  lean  of  ham,  or  frizzled 
dried  beef.  When  it  is  excessive,  as  often  happens,  the  greatest  caution 
should  be  observed  against  over-indulgence. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  patient's  chamber  should  be 
well  aired,  and  light  and  noise  excluded.  The  covering  should  be  just  so 
much  as  is  calculated  to  make  the  patient  most  comfortable.  The  bed  and 
body  linen  should  be  frequently  changed,  all  excrementitious  matter  quickly 
removed,  and  the  air  of  the  chamber  sweetened  and  rendered  refreshing  by 
burning  sugar  after  each  fecal  evacuation,  or  by  sprinkling  the  apartment 
with  lavender  water,  aromatic  vinegar,  or  something  of  the  kind.  No  per- 
sons should  enter  the  room  except  the  attendants,  and  all  conversation  upon 
business,  or  exciting  subjects,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  When 
convalescence  has  commenced,  all  that  can  recall  unpleasant  associations 
should  be  removed  from  the  apartment,  light  should  be  gradually  admitted, 
the  society  of  friends  cautiously  restored,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  resume, 
by  degrees,  his  ordinary  habits. 
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Convalescence.  —  This  state,  when  imperfect,  often  requires  continaed 
medical  supervision.  The  languid  appetite  mast  sometimes  be  encoaragedy 
the  general  laxity  of  system  counteracted,  night  sweats  corrected,  and  yariooi 
nervous  disorders  removed  or  quieted.  The  mineral  acids  often  very  happily 
meet  the  first  three  indications.  Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  (elixir  of  Wtriol) 
is  generally  preferred;  but  the  nitric,  or  nitro-muriatic  may  also  be  used; 
and  the  one  last  mentioned  should  be  preferably  employed,  when  the  bepatie 
function  requires  moderate  stimulation.  Sulphate  of  quinia,  or  the  simple 
bitters,  and  the  chalybeates  are  often  advantageous  as  tonics ;  the  last,  espe> 
cially,  when  the  system  is  left  anemic.  Sometimes  a  little  porter,  ale,  or  wine 
will  be  found  useful. 

Wakefulness  and  other  nervous  symptoms  generally  yield  as  the  patient 
regaias  strengtk.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  proper  occasionally  to  admin* 
ister  one  of  the  nervous  stimulants.  Opium  or  hyoscyamus,  or  their  prepara> 
tions,  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  procure  sleep,  care  being  taken  to  with- 
draw them  gradually,  when  no  longer  required.  Hops,  in  the  form  of  infusion 
or  tincture,  sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose  under  these  circumstances. 

Constipation  shonld  be  overcome  by  a  laxative  diet,  if  possible ;  if  not,  by 
the  mildest  medicines,  such  as  the  confection  of  senna,  magnesia  when  there 
is  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  rhubarb,  a  little  castor  oil,  a  Seidlitz  pow- 
der, &c.  Active  purging  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  endangers  a  re- 
lapse. Diarrhoea  sometimes  requires  the  use  of  gentle  astringents.  If  tlie 
stools  are  clay-coloured,  or  in  any  other  way  indicate  hepatic  disorder,  a 
mercurial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel,  may  be  given  every  night  or  every  other 
night,  till  the  symptom  disappears,  the  caution  being  observed  not  to  give 
aitro-muriatic  acid  at  the  same  time.  For  the  treatment  required  by  any 
organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  spleen  that  may  be  left  behind,  the  reader  ii 
referred  to  the  articles  upon  diseases  of  those  organs  respectively.  The 
patient  must  be  guarded  against  a  too  early  exposure  to  fatigue.  Some  are 
anxious  to  regain  strength  by  exercise  beyond  the  powers  of  their  system. 
They  should  be  taught  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  this  to  cause 
a  return  of  the  disease. 

lo  relation  to  prophylactic  measures  in  this  complaint,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  intermittent  fever.  I  will  merely  add  that  many  attacks  of  bilious  fever 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  avoided  by  taking  a  mercurial  cathartic,  when  the 
peculiar  epigastric  uneasiness  which  so  often  precedes  the  disease  is  expe- 
rienced, and  afterwards  following  the  purgative  with  quinia  in  the  quantity 
which  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  paroxysm.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  measure  which  is  capable  of  interrupting  the  paroxysms,  when  formed, 
is  also  capable,  if  properly  timed,  of  preventing  the  first  paroxysm. 


PERNICIOUS  FEVER. 

Syn. — CongetUvt  Fever. — Pernicious  Intermittent. — Pemieiout  Remittent. 

I  prefer  the  epithet  pernicious,  employed  by  the  European  continental  writers 
to  denote  this  form  of  miasmatic  fever,  to  malignant  or  congestive ;  because, 
not  having  been  generally  applied  to  other  diseases,  it  may  be  conventionally 
received  as  designative  of  a  particular  morbid  state  of  great  danger,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  which  may  be  equally  dangerous,  but  in  a  different  way.  The 
term  malignant  is  either  employed,  in  a  general  manner,  to  express  extreme 
danger  or  fatality,  or  is  appropriated  to  cases  in  which  the  blood  has  become 
greatly  depraved,  giving  rise  to  certain  peculiar  phenomena,  as  in  malignant 
typhus.     If  that  epithet  were  applied  to  the  affection  in  questioUi  we  could  not 
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reftise  to  embrace  aoder  it  all  extreme! j  fatal  Yarieties  of  billons  fever,  or  at 
least  those  which  exhibit  Yiolent  typhous  symptoms.  The  term  congestive  is 
still  more  exceptionable ;  because,  besides  belonging  to  a  vast  namber  of  other 
affections,  of  all  possible  degrees,  and  of  wholly  distinct  characters,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  cases  of  arterial  or  actife,  as  well  as  Tenons  or  passive  congestion, 
it  is,  moreover,  calculated  to  lead  into  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  It  might  be  inferred,  from  the  use  of  this  epithet,  that  the  conges- 
tion which  certainly  exists  in  this  affection  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  it — 
the  condition  from  which  the  other  symptoms  originate,  and  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended;  whereas,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  hereafter,  it  is  a  mere  in- 
cidental phenomenon,  and  has  little  comparatively  to  do  with  the  result 

It  is  not  to  all  dangerous  cases  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  that  the 
epithet  pernicious,  as  here  employed,  belongs.  These  affections  may  prove 
lata],  as  before  explained,  by  the  supervention  of  various  inflammations,  by 
hemorrhagic  effusion  from  ordinary  causes  within  the  cranium,  chest,  Ac.,  by 
a  typhous  depravation  of  the  blood,  or  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers  through  the  excessive  disturbance  of  the  functions.  None  of  these 
cases  are  necessarily  included  under  the  present  heading.  I  propose  to  re- 
strict the  name  to  an  affection,  in  which  there  is  great  and  sudden  prostration 
or  depravation  of  the  nervous  power,  or,  to  use  a  customary  phrase,  in  which 
the  innervation  is  extremely,  and  most  dangerously,  defective  or  deranged. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  make  a  distinct  affection  of  what  is  nothing  more  than 
a  modification  of  an  ordinary  disease  ?  The  answer  simply  is,  that  its  extreme 
danger,  yet  often  easy  curability  when  early  recognized,  render  it  desirable  that 
the  practitioner  should  have  a  vivid  impression  of  its  character  and  import- 
ance, which  may  be  best  given  by  treating  of  it  distinctly;  while  the  danger 
of  false  pathological  views  may  be  guarded  against  by  due  explanation. 

This  modification  of  miasmatic  fever  may  be  intermittent,  remittent,  or  con- 
tinued. But  it  is  only  when  of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  that  it  can  be  said 
to  be  of  the  last-mentioned  form ;  for,  if  the  patient  survive  this  period,  and 
the  disease  persist,  it  will  almost  certainly  become  paroxysmal.  Most  fre- 
quently, it  is  either  intermittent,  or  exhibits  a  close  approximation  to  that 
form ;  and  happily,  though  often  quotidian,  its  more  common  type  is  tertian. 

Symptoms,  Course,  &o. — The  disease  exhibits  different  phenomena,  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  of  the  morbid  innervation.  Thus,  in  some  cases  the  or- 
ganic functions  are  especially  affected,  in  others  the  animal.  In  the  former, 
the  signs  of  disease  are  presented  chiefly  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  respira- 
tion, circulation,  calorification,  and  secretion;  in  the  latter,  most  prominently 
in  the  brain.  There  are  differences  also  in  the  disease,  as  it  is  evinced  most 
strikingly  in  one  of  the  organic  functions  rather  than  in  another,  thongh  most 
of  them  are  simultaneonsly  affected.  Thus,  the  force  of  the  morbific  cause 
appears  to  fall,  in  some  instances,  directly  and  especially  upon  the  heart,  in 
others  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  in  others  again  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
either  in  its  function  of  secretion  or  calorification. 

The  attack  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  day,  or  in  the  night.  Sometimes 
it  comes  on  at  once,  with  its  own  peculiar  characters.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, the  first  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  miasmatic  fever,  or  at  most  equivo- 
cal. Thus,  the  patient  may  have  been  seized  with  a  paroxysm,  differing  appa- 
rently in  nothing  from  that  of  a  regular  intermittent ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  second, 
or  perhlps  even  in  the  third  paroxysm,  that  the  pernicious  phenomena  are 
exhibited.  Or,  the  first  symptoms  may  be  chilliness,  severe  pains  in  the  back, 
limbs,  and  head,  frequency  and  irregularity  of  pulse,  flashes  of  heat  alternating 
with  slight  perspirations,  Ac.,  as  if  a  remittent  were  endeavouring  to  form 
itself;  when  gradually  or  suddenly,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  alarming  change 
becomes  obvious,  and  the  patient  is  seen  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
VOL.  L  SO 
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danger.  Again,  a  remittent  may  have  existed  for  seyeral  days,  witboot  ahow- 
ing  any  peealiar  symptoms;  and  then,  with  or  without  wanung,  may  assiuM 
the  pernicioas  character. 

Disease  in  the  Organic  Functions. — When  the  disease  is  folly  formed,  and 
exists  primarily  in  the  organic  functions,  the  following  symptoios  are  pre- 
sented, though  not  all  of  them  necessarily  in  every  case.  There  is  Bomethuig 
striliingly  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  The  face,  handsi  and 
feet  are  of  a  livid  paleness ;  the  features  shrunk  and  impassive,  or  singalarly 
expressive  of  an  amazement  or  alarm  which  the  patient  does  not  feel;  the 
eyes  often  sunk  in  their  sockets,  though  still  clear  and  even  bright;  the  skin 
contracted,  and  the  fingers  shrivelled  as  if  long  soaked,  like  those  of  a  washer- 
woman, in  soap  and  water;  the  extremities  and  sometimes  even  the  tronk 
chillingly  cold,  though  not  sensibly  so  to  the  patient;  the  surface  either  par- 
tially moistened  with  a  clammy  perspiration,  standing  sometimes  in  large  iso- 
lated drops  like  bullie  upon  ^e  face  and  breast,  or  universally  bathed  in  a 
profuse  cold  sweat.  In  some  cases,  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  is 
morbidly  hot,  while  the  extremities  are  cold. 

The  tongue  is  sometimes  pale  and  cold,  sometimes  dry,  and  sometimes 
again  little  altered  from  its  previous  state.  There  is  almost  always  a  feeling 
of  epigastric  weight  or  oppression,  with  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure ;  and 
often  of  intense  internal  heat,  with  excessive  and  unquenchable  thirst  This 
sense  of  burning  heat  and  thirst  is  among  the  most  striking  symptoms,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  positive  reduction  of  temperature  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface,  and  sometimes  even  within,  as  indicated  by  the  tong^ 
and  breath.  The  patient  calls  incessantly  for  cold  drinks,  and  can  never  be 
satisfied.*  "Oh  that  I  could  lie  in  the  river  I"  ''Oh  that  I  conld  have  a 
stream  of  cold  water  to  flow  through  me  t"  are  his  frequent  exclamations. 
(Parry,  Am,  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  vi.  29.)  But  whatever  he  drinks  is 
usually  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed.  Incessant  vomiting  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  symptoms.  Sometimes  bile  may  be  discharged;  but  g^ene- 
rally  the  matter  thrown  up  is  either  what  may  have  been  swallowed,  or  a 
muco-serous  fluid,  occasionally  tinged  with  blood.  In  many  cases,  there  is 
only  extreme  retching,  with  little  discharge.  The  bowels  are  sometimes  con- 
fined, but  oftener  the  reverse ;  the  dejections  being  exceedingly  copious  and 
frequent,  in  many  instances  not  less  than  several  times  an  hour.  The  discharges 
sometimes  consist  of  a  bloody  serum,  like  the  washings  of  flesh,  sometimes  of 
blood  nearly  or  quite  pure,  and  either  dark-coloured  and  uucoagolable,  or 
partially  in  clot«.  Several  ounces  of  blood  are  not  unfrequently  lost  with 
each  evacuation.  Torti,  an  Italian  writer  upon  this  disease,  considers  among 
the  cases  of  pernicious  intermittents  those  attended  with  copious  bilious 
vomiting  and  purging,  or  dysenteric  discharges  with  severe  abdominal  pains. 
But,  as  these  are  incomparably  less  fatal  than  the  others,  and  depend  rather 
upon  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  organs  a£fected  than  upon 
morbid  innervation,  they  do  not  come  within  the  definition  of  the  disease  as 
here  given.  Indeed,  the  occurrence  of  bilious  discharges  may,  in  cases  of 
pernicious  miasmatic  fever,  be  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  sign.  In  some 
cases,  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic ;  but  this  is  not  a  common  symptom. 

The  state  of  the  respiration  is  often  highly  characteristic.  The  breathing 
seems  like  a  succession  of  deep  sighs,  and  occasionally  each  inspiration  is 
interrupted  in  its  progress,  and  effected  as  if  by  a  double  effort  TMs  last  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Parry  as  a  fatal  symptom.  (Ibid.,  p.  29.)  Occasionally, 
however,  the  respiration  is  hurried,  irregular,  and  panting.  The  patient  fre- 
quently complains  that  he  cannot  get  his  breath,  and  desires  to  be  fanned,  or 
longs  for  the  external  air. 

The  pulse  is  small,  irregular,  sometimes  corded,  but  often  feeble,  and  even 
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flatteriDg.  Occasionallj  it  is  intermittent.  It  is  almost  always  verj  fre* 
qnent,  amounting  to  120,  and  sometimes  to  160  in  the  minnte.  Not  nnfre« 
qaentlj,  it  is  quite  absent  at  the  wrist,  though  distinctly  perceptible  in  the 
carotids.  According  to  Dr.  Holing,  the  action  of  the  "heart  is  loud,  strong, 
and  tumnltaous."  (Am,  Joum.  of  Med,  Set.,  xi.  309.)  This,  of  course,  was 
■o  in  the  cases  ob8er?ed  by  that  writer.  The  heart  may  sometimes  have  its 
natural  share,  and  even  more  than  its  share  of  nervous  energy,  whilst  the  in- 
nervation of  the  extreme  arteries  and  capillaries  is  defective.  But  the  remark 
is  not,  I  think,  correct  as  a  general  rule.  For  the  most  part,  the  heart,  though 
for  reasons  explained  elsewhere  contracting  very  frequently,  is  feeble  rather 
than  energetic  in  its  action.  (See  PttZse,  page  188.) 

Along  with  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  there  are  often  great  restless- 
ness, general  uneasiness,  and  jactitation.  The  patient,  not  aware  of  his  ex- 
treme danger,  and  sometimes  wondering  at  the  anxiety  exhibited  by  his  at- 
tendants, often  attempts  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  walk 
to  the  window  or  door  of  the  apartment  The  direct  cerebral  functions,  in- 
cluding the  action  of  the  will,  are  singularly  undisturbed,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wreck  of  the  organic  life.  The  patient  will  sometimes  walk  about  his  room, 
hours  after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  felt  at  his  wrist.  Occasionally,  aa  in 
cholera,  there  is  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  especially 
of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Indeed,  the  analogy  between  many  of  the  symptoms 
above  described  and  those  of  epidemic  cholera  is  very  striking. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  course  of  the  symptoms  is  varions.  Sometimes 
they  continue  as  above  described,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  mingled,  per- 
haps, with  unsuccessful  attempts  at  reaction,  for  a  period  varying  from  one 
to  three  days ;  when,  unless  relieved  by  remedial  measures,  they  terminate  in 
death.  The  coldness  increases,  invading  sometimes  the  whole  body,  except  a 
small  portion  near  the  heart ;  the  respiration  becomes  slower  and  more  sighing, 
with  lengthening  intervals  between  the  acts ;  the  pulse  gradually  sinks,  and 
often  quite  ceases  in  the  extremities  for  several  hoars  before  death ;  the  cere- 
bral functions  at  last  fail;  the  countenance  assumes  the  hippocratic  expres* 
sion ;  and  the  patient  usually  dies  tranquilly,  as  if  falling  into  sleep. 

But  much  more  frequently,  after  continuing  for  three  or  four  hours,  the 
symptoms  of  depression  are  followed  by  evidences  of  reaction.  The  skin  be- 
comes gradually  warmer,  the  pulse  fuller  and  stronger;  and  something  like  a 
febrile  exacerbation  usually  takes  place,  though  in  no  degree  proportionate  to 
the  preceding  prostration.  Not  unfreqnently,  repeated  partial  efiforts  of  this 
kind  are  made,  before  reaction  is  accomplished ;  and  sometimes  the  symptoms 
abate  without  the  occurrence  of  a  real  access  of  fever.  The  warmth  may  be 
perceifed  gradually,  but  often  very  slowly,  diffusing  itself  from  the  central 
parts  of  the  body  towards  the  extremities,  the  surface  at  the  same  time  losing 
its  disagreeably  clammy  feel;  the  death-like  hue  and  ghastly  expression  of 
the  countenance  disappear;  the  vomiting  and  purging,  if  before  existing, 
diminish  greatly  if  they  do  not  cease ;  the  pulse  resumes  its  ordinary  fulness 
and  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  less  frequent;  and  the  patient 
seems  as  if  about  to  be  restored  to  health. 

Sometimes  a  degree  of  frequency  of  pulse  remains,  with  uneasiness  of  sto- 
mach, some  general  languor  or  distress,  and  more  or  less  of  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  only  a  remission  that  has  taken  place.  In 
other  cases,  the  patient  appears  almost  free  from  disease,  with  a  natural  pulse, 
a  natural  surface,  some  return  even  of  appetite,  and  only  a  certain  feeling  of 
languor,  and  perhaps  of  epigastric  uneasiness  remaining.  This  is  an  inter- 
mission. So  far  as  concerns  the  treatment,  the  distinction  is  of  little  conse* 
qnence ;  for  the  same  measures  are  necessary  in  either  case.  Perhaps  tht 
chance  of  a  favourable  issue  may  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  complete- 
ness  of  the  intermission. 
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If  the  disease  is  not  arrested  bj  artificial  means,  the  same  train  of  sjDop- 
toms  sets  in  at  the  corresponding  hoor  next  daj,  or  the  daj  after,  and  nsoally 
with  increased  violence.  This  paroxysm  often  proves  fatal ;  but  often  abo  the 
apparently  overwhelming  flood  of  disease  ebbs  once  more,  and  affordi  to  the 
patient  another  chance  of  safety.  If  this  is  lost,  the  third  paroxysm  is,  in  tha 
great  majority  of  cases,  inevitably  fatal.  The  symptoms  preceding  death  are 
those  already  described,  as  sometimes  occurring,  without  any  remission,  within 
one,  two,  or  three  days  of  the  first  attack.  It  is  not,  however,  every  case  of 
pemicions  miasmatic  fever  that  ends  unfavourably,  even  without  treatment 
Sometimes  nature  proves  strong  enough  to  resist  the  disease;  each  succeed- 
ing paroxysm  becomes  milder  and  milder ;  and  at  length  nothing  but  an  or* 
dinary  intermittent  is  left.  In  other  instances,  the  disease  runs  on  with  re- 
missions, and  either  subsides  into  an  ordinary  bilious  fever,  terminating  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  assumes  a  malignant  typhoid  character  of  various  duratioa 
and  issue.  It  is  usually  deemed  a  favourable  incident,  when  copious  alvine 
evacuations  of  a  dark  tar-like  liquid  take  place  from  the  bowels ;  as  they  in* 
dicate  a  restoration  of  the  suspended  action  of  the  liver. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  diversities  in  the 
variety  of  the  disease  above  described ;  that,  namely,  in  which  the  organic 
ftinctions  are  chiefly  concerned.  Sometimes  the  force  of  disease  appears  to 
be  directed  especially  to  the  heart,  and  the  prominent  phenomena  are  those 
of  excessive  prostration  of  the  circulation.  The  patient  is  extremely  weak, 
and  becomes  faint  upon  the  least  exertion,  with  excessive  feebleness  of  pulse, 
eold  sweats,  Ac;  but  without  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  or  abdominal  dis- 
tress of  any  kind.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  forms,  there  may  be  one  or  two 
remissions  or  intermissions;  but,  unless  saved  by  remedies,  the  patient  dies  at 
last  of  pure  syncope. 

In  other  cases,  the  coldness  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  gpradually 
deepening  as  the  paroxysm  advances,  and  at  length  occupying  almost  the 
whole  surface,  without  any  primary  extraordinary  reduction  of  the  pulse,  and 
without  disorder  in  the  digestive  functions.  The  heart  at  length  gives  way, 
and  the  patient  perishes  in  the  first  or  the  second  paroxysm. 

Again,  instances  frequently  occur  in  which  more  or  less  febrile  action 
alternates  or  mingles  with  the  signs  of  depression.  Severe  pains  in  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs,  flushes  of  heat  followed  by  partial  perspiration,  a  certain 
degree  of  fulness  and  strength  of  pulse,  and  hurried  and  oppressed  breathing, 
mark  these  vain  efforts  of  the  system.  They  are  the  mere  flashes  of  the 
expiring  taper;  and  finally  yield  to  the  force  of  the  depressing  causes. 

Sometimes  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  runs  its  usual  course ;  but  the 
perspiration  with  which  it  ends  becomes  exhaustingly  profuse,  and  the  perni- 
cious symptoms  appear. 

Disease  in  the  Animal  Functions. — An  equal  diversity  does  not  exist,  in 
the  cases  of  defective  or  deranged  cerebral  action,  as  in  those  in  which  the 
organic  functions  are  primarily  affected.  In  the  former,  the  paroxysms  are 
attended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stupor.  Usually,  they  begin  with 
simple  drowsiness ;  the  patient  forgets  quickly  what  he  may  have  done,  said, 
or  desired ;  stops,  when  speaking,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  or  uses  one 
word  for  another;  and  often  stammers.  This  dulness  gpradually  increases 
into  deep  coma,  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused.  The  respiration 
is  somewhat  noisy,  and  stertorous  as  in  apoplexy.  The  pulse  is  full,  and, 
though  generally  somewhat  accelerated,  is  much  less  so  than  in  other  oases, 
and  occasionally  is  even  slower  than  in  health.  It  often,  too,  has  consider- 
able strength.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tetanic  closure  of  the  jaws ;  and,  when 
they  are  forced  open,  and  liquid  introduced  into  the  mouth,  there  is  found  to 
be  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  deglutition.    Maillot^  who  treats  of 
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the  disease  as  it  occurred  at  Algiers,  speaks  of  epileptic  conyalsions,  with 
griDdiog  of  the  teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  lips,  as  having  been  sometime! 
obserred.  Occasionallj  the  comatose  symptoms  occur  in  the  first  paroxysm; 
bat  more  freqnentlj  thej  are  not  completely  established  until  the  second; 
the  first  differing  from  an  ordinary  paroxysm  only  in  being  attended  with 
drowsiness,  and  some  slowness  or  hesitation  of  speech.  If  the  comatose  par« 
ozysm  does  not  end  fatally,  after  a  variable  duration,  perspiration  takes  place, 
eensation  returns,  and  the  patient  may  have  no  symptom  remaining;  though^ 
more  frequently,  he  continues  somewhat  soporose  in  the  interval.  The  next 
paroxysm  usually  proves  fatal,  like  an  apoplectic  attack,  unless  arrested. 
Sometimes  the  comatose  symptoms  are  preceded  by  delirium. 

Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  has  noticed  cases  of  remittent  fever 
in  which  the  morbid  innervation  took  the  character  of  tetanic  spasms.  Aiter 
a  few  febrile  exacerbations,  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm  was  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  spasmodic  phenomena,  exactly^^sembling  those  of  an  attack  of 
tetanus,  which  afterwards  continued,  increasing  and  diminishing  in  general 
with  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  the  fever,  until  the  close.  In  some 
instances,  there  was  complete  stupor  or  coma  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  disease ;  in  others,  only  during  the  paroxysms ;  and  in  most,  some  degree 
of  intelligence  remained.  In  no  case  did  the  disease  extend  beyond  the  fifth 
day  after  the  supervention  of  spasm;  and  usually,  if  not  arrested,  it  ended 
fintally  at  an  earlier  period.  The  result  was  generally  unfavourable.  (N,  Or* 
leans  Med,  and  Surg,  Journ.,  iii.  733.) 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  this 
firom  the  ordinary  forms  of  miasmatic  fever;  because  the  safety  of  the  patient 
depends  upon  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  which  are  not 
deemed  necessary  in  other  cases.  When  fully  formed,  the  affection  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken,  if  the  practitioner  be  upon  his  guard.  Its  possible  occurrence  in 
any  instance  of  bilious  fever,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  I  have  no  doubt  what^ 
ever  that  death  frequently  arises  from  a  want  of  this  caution.  Cases  of  the 
kind  have  indeed  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  In  the  course  of  a  biliooi 
remittent,  symptoms  of  a  pernicious  character  appear,  and  yield  perhaps  after 
a  time,  either  to  remedies,  or  in  the  regular  course  of  the  disease.  The  amend- 
ment is  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of  convalescence,  and  no 
extraordinary  means  of  safety  are  resorted  to.  But  the  apparent  retreat  ia 
only  the  preparation  for  a  more  vigorous  onset,  and,  when  this  comes,  in  an 
unguarded  state  of  the  defences,  it  is  irresistible. 

Not  nnfrequently,  in  the  intermittent  form  of  the  disease,  the  first  paroxysm 
offers  nothing  to  alarm  the  physician ;  and,  not  apprehending  anything  serious 
in  the  second,  he  neglects  a  most  important  opportunity  for  the  use  of  reme* 
dies.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  to  know  whether  there  are  any  symp« 
toms  in  the  preliminary  paroxysm  which  prognosticate  danger.  Often  there 
are  such  symptoms,  which  the  physician  should  always  be  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate. Ad  unusual  paleness  or  lividness  of  the  face ;  an  absence  of  rigors  or 
sense  of  chilliness,  or  a  feeling  of  heat  while  the  extremities  are  really  cold, 
and  a  want  of  uniform  heat  after  reaction ;  a  disposition  to  copious  or  fre- 
quent vomiting  and  purging,  with  a  sense  of  unusual  weight  or  oppressioa 
at  the  epigastrium ;  an  extraordinary  frequency,  feebleness,  or  irregularity  of 
the  pulse ;  much  anxiety,  restlessness,  or  tossing  about  of  the  limbs,  or  a  dis- 
position to  faintness ;  considerable  delirium  or  drowsiness ;  a  prolongation  of 
the  cold  stage,  and  a  less  degree  of  febrile  excitement  than  might  have  beea 
anticipated ;  and  the  continuance  in  the  apyrexia  of  some  mental  confhsion, 
sleepiness,  faintness,  or  unusual  anxiety  and  uneasiness;  any  of  the  above 
symptoms  should  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  the  practitioner,  not  to  delay  for 
a  moment  the  measures  requisite  for  interrupting  the  paroxysms. 
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In  cases  of  ordinary  remittent,  upon  which  a  pemicioas  character  is  saper- 
Tening,  I  have  been  more  impressed  with  the  complaints  of  the  patient  of  io- 
temal  and  external  heat,  when  really  cold,  than  by  any  other  symptom. 

Anatomical  Ohabaoters. — M.  Maillot  fonnd  in  the  cases  which  he  ex- 
amined, amoanting  to  thirteen  in  number,  injection  and  opacity  or  opalescence 
of  the  arachnoid,  injection  of  the  pia  mater,  increased  density  and  injection 
of  the  brain,  deepened  colour  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  limpid  or  bloody 
effosion  in  the  ventricles.  Similar  marks  of  congestion  in  the  spinal  marrow 
were  observed.  The  mncoas  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  very  often  so 
moch  softened  that  it  might  be  scraped  off  in  the  form  of  pnlp,  sometimes 
thickened,  in  some  instances  bright  red  or  blackish,  and  in  others  perfectly 
white.  The  dnodenum,  and  portions  of  the  jejunnm  and  ileum,  were  similarly 
affected.  Sometimes  a  great  number  of  the  isolated  follicles  were  enlarged, 
without  surrounding  redness;  sometimes  punctuated  patches  of  redness  were 
observed.  The  colour  was  in  s<5me  instances  healthy,  in  others  presented  a 
blackish  hue,  with  softness,  and  enlarged  follicles.  The  liver  was  variously 
affected,  being  either  red  and  soft  like  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or  enlarged, 
yellowish,  dry,  and  brittle ;  or  of  enormous  size  and  engorged  with  blood ;  or 
softened  to  the  consistence  of  paste;  or,  finally,  quite  healthy.  Of  these 
alterations  some  were  no  doubt  pre-existent.  The  spleen  was  always  en- 
larged, generally  much  congested,  either  firm,  or  softened  so  as  to  resemble 
the  lees  of  red  wine,  or  of  a  pasty  consistence  and  chocolate  colour,  and  in 
one  instance  ruptured.     The  contents  of  the  chest  were  generally  healthy. 

Cause. — The  essential  cause  of  this  affection  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  miasmatic  fever.  What  it  is  that  gives  rise  to 
its  peculiar  characters  is  unknown.  We  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it 
is  probably  a  more  intense  action  of  the  miasmatic  poison,  or  an  unusual  sus- 
eeptibility  to  its  influence.  Dr.  Parry  tells  us  that  in  Indiana,  while  ordinary 
bilious  fever  occupies  the  table  lands,  the  pernicious  form  has  been  observed 
to  prevail  especially  in  the  low  grounds  skirting  the  nvers.  According  to 
Dr.  Lavender,  of  Selma,  Alabama,  intermittents  and  remittents  are  common 
in  certain  seasons  when  there  is  little  or  no  pernicious  fever.  (Am.  Joum.  of 
Med,  Sci.f  N.  S.,  xvi.  44.)  The  latter  is  rare  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  the 
middle  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Union.  I  have  seldom  seen  the  complaint 
in  Philadelphia  or  the  neighbourhood,  except  in  the  hospital  among  sailors 
recently  from  the  southern  coast,  or  among  medical  students  from  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  States.  Nevertheless,  several  cases  have  come  nnder 
my  notice  of  undoubted  domestic  origin.  Latitude,  moreover,  seems  to  have 
some  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  disease;  for,  while  north  of  the 
Ohio  it  generally  assumes  the  intermittent  form,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
according  to  Dr.  Wharton,  this  tendency  is  much  less  obvious.  The  weakness 
of  old  age,  or  previous  disease,  does  not  appear  to  constitute  a  predisposition; 
for,  according  to  Dr.  Parry,  the  great  number  of  fatal  cases  is  between  25  and 
86,  and  among  the  plethoric  and  robust  (Ibid,,  N.  S.,  vi.  28);  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Wharton,  persons  between  20  and  30  are  most  subject  to  the  disease. 
{Ibid.,  vii.  339  )  The  former  of  these  observers  never  saw  a  case  in  an  indi- 
vidual under  20;  the  latter  states  that  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare  nnder 
10.  A  singular  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Parry  is,  that,  while  new-comers  in 
the  miasmatic  districts  are  much  more  subject  to  common  bilious  fever  than 
the  old  residents,  the  latter  are  equally  liable  to  this  affection.  M.  Brichetean, 
physician  to  the  Hospital  Necker,  has  published  several  cases,  which  would 
seem  to  prove  that  intermittents,  occurring  in  old  persons,  and  especially  those 
debilitated  by  chronic  disease,  are  apt  to  take  on  the  pernicious  character, 
and  to  prove  exceedingly  fatal.  (Archives  O^n.,  ie  sdr.,  xiv.  184.) 

Nature. — What  is  it  that  imparts  its  peculiar  character  to  the  pemiciona 
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fever?  Can  It  be  inflammatioQ  f  Is  it  possible  that  this  process  can  be  ex- 
tinguished and  relighted,  extinguished  and  relighted  again,  so  suddenly?  It 
has  been  saggested  that,  the  general  excitability  being  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxysm,  the  inflammation  may  contiune  to  exist  in  the  interval, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence.  But  who  can  con- 
ceive of  an  acute  and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, with  considerable  appetite,  or  of  the  brain,  with  a  perfectly  sound  intel- 
lect, and  without  headache  or  other  cephalic  uneasiness?  Inflammation,  in  a 
certain  degree,  may  coexist  with  the  other  phenomena ;  but  it  constitutes,  In 
most  cases,  no  portion  of  the  danger;  for  all  the  difference  between  death, 
and  a  speedy  restoration  to  health,  lies  in  a  few  grains  of  quinia.  Who  has 
ever  administered  quinia,  in  ordinary  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  or  acute  menin- 
gitis, with  similar  results  ? 

Is  congestion  the  source  of  danger?  I  cannot  think  so.  It  is  confessedly 
venous  congestion  that  is  present  in  these  cases.  We  constantly  meet  with 
this  condition  in  other  complaints  with  no  such  results.  We  see  it  in  syncope, 
when  all  the  blood  deserts  the  capillaries,  and  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
veins  and  great  organs.  We  see  it  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  occasionally 
in  no  lees  degree  than  in  pernicious  fever.  We  behold  it  in  all  cases  of  vio- 
lent shook  upon  the  nervous  system,  prostrating  the  power  of  that  system, 
and  consequently  of  the  heart,  as  in  severe  surgical  operations  and  violent 
injuries.  Yet,  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  not  the  congestion,  but  the  nervous 
prostration  that  we  fear.  Let  the  latter  be  relieved,  and  the  former  ceases 
of  course.  Congestion  may  occasionally  do  fatal  mischief;  as  in  cases  of 
rapture  of  the  spleen ;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare. 

It  is  in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  innervation  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
source  at  once  of  the  symptoms  and  the  danger.  This  does  not  consist  ip  a 
universal  prostration  of  the  nervous  power.  On  the  contrary,  while  defective 
in  relation  to  certain  functions,  it  may  be  unimpaired  in  others.  Let  us  apply 
this  view  to  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  first  place,  in  relation 
to  the  cases  of  collapse,  in  which  the  organic  functions  are  especially  con- 
cerned. This  is  prominently  characterized  by  a  want  of  action  in  the  capil- 
laries and  extreme  arteries.  Some  suppose  that  these  vessels  are  spasmodic- 
ally contracted.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such 
spasm.  They  collapse  simply  because  they  contain  no  blood,  just  as  they 
collapse  in  death.  All  parts  of  the  organism  receive  a  certain  supply  of  nerv- 
ous influence,  which  is  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 
The  extreme  vessels  are  probably  not  less  under  that  influence  than  other 
parts.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  abundantly  supplied  by  physiology.  In  the 
pernicious  fever,  the  innervation  of  the  extreme  vessels  fails,  and  they  cannot, 
therefore,  perform  their  part  effectually  in  the  circulation.  The  blood  enters 
them  with  difficulty  in  their  enfeebled  state,  and  is  carried  through  them 
very  slowly.  Hence  the  paleness ;  and  hence  also  the  lividness  of  the  surface, 
owing  to  the  stagnation  of  the  blood.  From  the  same  approach  to  nervous 
death  in  these  vessels,  they  allow  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  to  ooze 
through  them,  almost  as  through  dead  membrane.  Hence  the  profuse  sweata 
The  coldness  obviously  arises  from  the  languid  circulation,  and  deficient  change 
of  blood.  This  condition  of  the  capillaries  may  coexist  with  considerable  power 
in  the  heart ;  for  the  want  of  innervation  is  not  necessarily  equal  in  the  whole 
circulation.  Nay,  the  heart  maybe  excited  to  tumultuous  action  by  the  calls 
upon  it  of  the  empty  capillaries  through  the  nervous  centres.  But  sometimes 
the  deficiency  is  experienced  first  and  specially  by  the  heart  In  such  cases 
syncope  or  a  tendency  to  it  is  the  prominent  symptom. 

The  function  of  respiration  sometimes  suffers  from  the  same  deficiency  of 
innervation.    The  pulmonary  capillaries  cease  to  carry  forward  the  blood  with 
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be  usaal  rapidity,  and  tbe  doe  aeration  does  not  take  place.  Hence  the  feel* 
Dg  of  oppression  of  chest  and  want  of  breath,  the  deep  sighing,  Ac.  Some 
irriters  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  congestion  of  the  Inngs.  They  are  the 
lonseqnence  of  a  want  of  proper  decarbonization  or  oxidation  of  the  blood, 
lot  of  mere  congestion.  In  the  cases  of  Maillot,  the  longs  were  foond  re- 
narkably  free  from  disease  after  death. 

Bot  how  accoont  for  the  oppression  of  stomach,  and  the  copions  Tomiiing 
md  porging  ?  Upon  the  same  principles  exactly.  Tbere  is  no  feeling  of  the  sto- 
nach,  onless  it  may  be  that  of  violent  spasm,  which  is  more  insopportable  thai 
hat  arising  from  deficient  inoeryation.  This  can  be  readily  onderstood  by 
hose  who  have  experienced  the  distressing  sensations  of  a  half- paralysed  limbu 
rhe  bloody  serom,  or  pore  blood,  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
escapes  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  exactly  as  blood  percolates  throngh 
he  tissues  after  death ;  with  this  exception,  that,  as  the  vis  a  tergo  still  c^* 
jnues  in  some  degree,  it  adds  a  vital  expelling  force  to  that  of  mere  physical 
Tansodatlon.  The  alimentary  canal  may  be  said  to  sweat,  like  the  external 
inrface.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  discoloration,  softening,  Ac.  of  the 
nncons  membrane,  as  evidence  of  inflammation  or  congestion.  I  am  not  dis- 
losed  to  deny  the  occasional  existence  of  some  degree  of  inflammation  in  this 
nembrane.  But  it  is  quite  insnflScient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  We  do 
lot  witness  the  same  phenomena  in  other  cases  of  moch  more  extensive  in* 
lammation.  Besides,  much  of  the  softening  of  the  tissue  may  be  ascribed  to 
lepressed  vitality,  and  much  of  the  discoloration  to  the  stagnation  of  blood, 
ike  the  livid  or  purple  colour  of  the  skin. 

But  the  thirst  and  sense  of  internal  heat;  are  they  not  signs  of  congestion 
>r  inflammation  ?  By  no  means.  Thirst  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  all 
conditions  of  disease  in  which  the  capillaries  are  emptied  of  their  blood,  and 
inch  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  it  here.  (See  Thirst,  page  182.)  The  sense 
)f  heat  can  be  referred  only  to  morbid  nervous  infloence.  That  there  is  no 
real  increase  of  temperature  within,  is  inferred  from  the  coolness  of  the  tongue. 
Asides,  the  sensation  is  not  confined  to  the  internal  parts.  I  have  known 
[>atients  to  complain,  under  these  circumstances,  of  distressing  heat  of  sarface, 
when  their  skin  was  positively  much  below  the  healthy  temperature.  This  is 
nerely  another  example  of  morbid  innervation.  It  appears,  then,  that  '.his 
lefect  or  derangement  of  innervation  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  morbid  phencr* 
oena  of  the  organic  functions.  The  congestion  necessarily  follows  the  pros- 
tration of  the  active  circulating  forces.  The  pulmonary  and  hepatic  capil- 
laries, the  heart,  and  the  systemic  capillaries  are  all  enfeebled;  the  blood, 
Lherefore,  collects  in  the  veins  and  in  the  great  internal  organs,  especially  in 
:hose  connected  with  the  portal  circulation.  Hence  the  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  spleen.  When  the  circulatory  movements  return  with  their  wonted 
ictivity,  under  the  restored  innervation,  the  congestion  is  speedily  dissipated. 

In  the  cerebral  cases,  the  deranged  innervation  is  experienced  primarily  and 
chiefly  in  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  organic  functions  are  at  first  compara- 
tively nnaff'ected,  the  heart  often  continuing  to  act  with  sufficient  force,  and 
the  surface  to  retain  its  warmth,  when  the  patient  is  qnite  insensible.  Thai 
tbe  affection  is  chiefly  nervous,  is  to  be  inferred  from  its  periodicity.  There 
may  often  be  congestion ;  but  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  blood  is  doe  less 
x>  increased  determination  than  to  stagnation  in  the  capillaries.  The  colour 
)f  the  cortical  portion  is  described  by  M.  Maillot  as  approaching  to  black, 
rhe  brain  differs  from  other  organs  in  the  circumstance  of  occupying  a  closed 
cavity,  into  which  atmospheric  pressure  alone  would  force  the  blood,  so  that 
'Seebleness  of  the  capillaries  cannot  here  be  followed  by  paleness  as  opon  the 
lorface.  The  vessels  must  always  be  full,  or  the  vacuity  most  be  compensated 
»y  effusion.     Redness,  therefore,  and  serum  in  the  ventricles  are  not  necessa* 
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Tilj  signs  of  ofcr-excitemeat  Bot  I  am  not  disposed  to  maintain  that  the 
cerebral  affection,  in  these  cases,  is  certainly  the  result  of  diminished  sensorial 
action.  It  maj  be  so;  or  it  may  proceed  from  some  other  derangement  of 
that  action.  All  that  I  would  maintain  is,  that  the  affection  is  essentially 
nenrons;  and  that  upon  this  the  danger  depends.  The  patient  dies,  not  be- 
cause  he  has  too  much  blood  in  his  brain,  but  because  the  brain  becomes  in* 
capable,  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  morbid  cause,  of  performing  the 
functions  essential  to  life.  This  question  is  not  merely  speculative.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  highly  practical-;  and  its  decision,  one  way  or  the  other,  may 
greatly  influence  the  treatment.  If  the  disease  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
apoplexy,  or  cerebritis,  copious  bleeding  would  suggest  itself  as  the  appro- 
priate remedy;  if  it  be  nervous,  we  must  look  for  safety  to  some  means 
capable  of  strongly  impressing  the  nervous  system. 

PE0QN06I& — This  is  exceedingly  unfavourable  in  all  cases,  either  not  treated 
9t  all,  or  treated  inefficiently.  According  to  Dr.  Parry,  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
without  treatment,  or  with  the  usual  treatment  for  bilious  fevers,  end  fatally. 
Under  proper  management  the  result  varies  greatly  with  the  opportunities  of 
the  physician.  If  the  disease  is  intermittent,  and  seen  so  that  remedies  can 
be  applied  during  the  whole  intermission,  the  life  of  the  patient  may  almost 
always  be  saved.  If  seen  during  the  first  or  second  paroxysm,  the  danger 
from  this  source  may  often  be  averted,  and  many  recover.  Few  relatively  can 
be  saved  from  the  third  pernicious  paroxysm.  In  the  remittent  or  continued 
form,  the  danger,  one  would  suppose,  must  be  greater;  yet,  out  of  186  cases 
of  all  kinds.  Maillot  had  38  deaths,  or  I  in  about  5 ;  while  99  remittent  or 
continued  cases  gave  only  19  deaths,  or  very  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
(Trait,  des  JUvres,  Ac.,  p.  277.)  This  was  under  the  quinia  treatment 
Bailly  gives  the  result  of  886  cases  in  the  hospitals  at  Rome,  in  1818  and 
1819,  at  545  cures  and  841  deaths,  or  one  out  of  2*6.  (Trail,  Anatomico^ 
paihoL  desJUvres  intermit.  Append,,  p.  10.)  Dr.  Parry  gives  the  general 
result  of  special  treatment  at  1  death  in  8  cases.  (Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sd.,  N.S., 
Ti.  28.)  Dr.  Wharton  states  that  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal  in  more 
than  1  case  out  of  12  or  15,  "under  proper  treatment  timely  administered.'' 
(Ibid.,  vii  339.)  Of  course,  the  general  average  of  deaths  must  be  greater 
than  this ;  for  all  cases  cannot  be  seen  in  time. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  is  seen  first  in  the  paroxysm,  the  urgent  indl* 
cation  is  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  about  reaction.  Not  long  since,  under 
the  notion  that  congestion  was  the  evil  to  be  encountered,  copious  bleeding, 
and  large  doses  of  calomel,  were  the  remedies  most  relied  on  by  many  practi* 
tioners.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  the  frequent  inefficiency  and  even 
danger  of  this  practice ;  and  the  profession  have,  I  believe,  generally  abandoned 
it.  In  some  of  the  cerebral  cases,  with  a  full  and  tolerably  strong  pulse,  it  is 
proper  to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm,  and  also  to  take  it  locally  from  the 
temples ;  but  in  all  others,  the  remedy  is  much  worse  than  useless.  While  the 
whole  of  the  organic  actions  are  prostrate  under  the  nervous  depression, 
and  life  is  running  out  with  the  serous  discharges  from  the  skin,  and  the  sero* 
sanguineous  discharges  from  the  alimentary  canal,  to  open  another  outlet  in 
the  arm  seems  as  contrary  to  sound  pathological  principles,  as  it  is  opposed 
by  multiplied  experience.  Exactly  the  opposite  course  should  be  pursued. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  rouse  the  nervous  system  from  its  lethargy,  and  to 
restore  the  organic  actions ;  while  further  exhaustion  is  prevented  by  check* 
ing  the  profuse  exhalations  firom  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies  is  artificial  heat.  Heated  bricks,  bottles 
fiUed  with  hot  water,  heated  flat-irons,  &c.  may  be  placed  along  the  limbs^ 
without  being  in  contact  with  them;  the  feet  may  be  placed  in  hot  water  or 
mustard-water ;  or  the  whole  body  may  be  immersed,  if  convenient,  in  a  bot 
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bath,  of  105^  Fahr.  Sinapisms  maj  be  applied  to  tbe  extremitleay  and  over 
the  whole  abdomen,  or  along  the  spine ;  or  frictions  minr  be  made  with  heated 
Cayenne  pepper  and  brandy,  or  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  Some  recommend  Tery 
strongly,  as  the  most  efficacions  external  remedy,  especially  when  the  perspira- 
tion is  profuse,  dry  friction  over  the  whole  body  with  Cayenne  pepper  (X 
mastard ;  and  I  have  no  donbt  of  its  nsefnlness.  Besides  the  measnres  meo* 
tioned,  a  strong  ammoniacal  liniment  may  be  applied  along  the  spine,  so  as  to 
excite  redness  oyer  its  whole  length.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  strongly  recom* 
mends  dry  capping  over  tbe  spine.  (N.  Orleans  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,,  it. 
172.)  To  sustain  a  more  steady  excitement,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the 
insides  of  the  legs  and  arms. 

Nor  should  internal  remedies  be  neglected.  Opinm  is  strongly  indicated 
for  its  stimulant  and  anti-emetic  properties,  and  for  its  influence  in  arresting 
alfine  discharges.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  adyantageoosly  used  in  sub- 
stance. When  the  stomach  is  retentive,  landannm  may  be  preferable  from 
its  somewhat  quicker  action ;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  rejected  than  opium. 
When  the  latter  offends  the  stomach,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  sob* 
stitnted  in  an  equivalent  dose.  The  only  circumstance  which  wonld  strongly 
contraindicate  the  use  of  opium  is  the  existence  of  obvious  disease  of  the 
brain,  as  shown  by  active  delirium  or  stupor.  Acetate  of  lead  is  an  asirin- 
gent  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case,  and  may  be  given,  with  great  propriety, 
when  the  evacuations  are  copious,  and  especially  when  they  are  hemorrhagie. 
Kino,  if  borne  by  the  stomach,  may  be  added.  As  stimulants,  the  best  are 
probably  oil  of  turpentine  and  Cayenne  pepper.  But  should  these  fail,  re- 
course may  be  had,  especially  in  the  cases  of  syncope,  to  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, wine,  brandy,  or  ether.  It  is  better,  however,  if  possible,  to  g^t  the  pa- 
tient through  without  alcoholic  stimulus,  which  may  possibly  prove  injarious 
in  the  subsequent  reaction.  Camphor  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  many  prac- 
titioners; but  I  have  little  faith  in  it  in  these  cases;  and,  in  the  existing 
irritability  of  stomach,  it  is  best  not  too  much  to  complicate  prescriptions. 
Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  advantageously  employed,  even  in  the  paroxysm, 
before  reaction.  It  is  indicated  for  its  excitant  influence  upon  the  nervoos 
centres,  and  is  all-important  in  reference  to  the  next  paroxysm.  It  may  be 
given  in  any  prostrate  case,  in  which  it  can  be  borne  by  the  stomach ;  hot 
not,  under  these  circumstances,  in  very  large  doses.  Another  remedy,  which 
is  decidedly  called  for,  is  calomel.  The  complete  inactivity  of  the  liver  which 
exists  in  most  cases  demands  interference,  and,  when  the  affection  approaches 
the  continued  form,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  the  mercurial  influence.  The 
proper  combination  of  these  remedies,  and  the  regulation  of  their  dose  and 
time  of  administration,  are  scarcely  less  important  than  the  remedies  them- 
selves. As  a  general  rule,  when  the  head  is  not  affected,  and  the  discharge 
are  copious,  opium  should  be  added  to  all  the  other  medicines. 

In  the  worst  cases,  medicine  should  be  given  as  often  as  every  half  hour 
nntil  some  excitement  is  evinced.  Two  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  two 
grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  made  into  one  or  two 
pills,  according  to  the  patient's  ability  to  swallow,  which,  along  with  one  or 
two  other  pills  containing  five  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  may  be  given  every 
hour;  while,  at  the  intervening  half  hour,  the  patient,  in  cases  attended  with 
profuse  nlvine  discharges,  may  take  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  five  grains 
of  kino,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  made  into  two  or  three  pills.  When 
time  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  the  above  doses  may  be  increased ;  when 
there  is  more  time  to  spare,  the  interval  may  be  lengthened.  Of  coarse,  the 
proportions  must  vary  to  suit  circumstances.  So  also  must  the  articles  em- 
ployed. If  the  Cayenne  pepper  should  not  agree  with  the  stomach,  or  ap- 
pear insufficiently  excitant,  twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  the  oil  of  torpentine 
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may  be  BalMtitoted ;  and  even  coDsiderably  larger  doses  are  sometimes  well 
borne;  bot  the  tendency  of  this  medicine  in  large  doses  to  pnrgd  mast  be 
remembered.  Should  the  kino  offend  the  stomach,  it  may  be  omitted.  Of 
coarse,  neither  this  nor  the  acetate  of  lead  is  to  be  employed,  when  there  is 
DO  considerable  diarrhoea,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  The  calomel  may 
be  suspended  when  the  patient  has  taken  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  at 
aiiy  time,  if  the  least  soreness  of  the  gams  should  be  perceived. 

It  is  sometimes  long  before  reaction  appears,  bat  the  practitioner  shoald 
not  be  discouraged  while  life  remains.  The  remedies  above  mentioned 
should  be  persevered  in,  with  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  wine  and  brandy, 
until  heat  begins  to  be  restored  to  the  surface,  and  the  pulse  to  acquire  in- 
creased fulness.  They  may  then  be  gradually  relaxed,  and,  after  reaction 
has  been  fairly  established,  should  be  cautiously  omitted.  At  this  point  the 
patient  may  be  considered  comparatively  safe. 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  mention  that  other  means  of  producing  reaction 
have  been  highly  recommended.  Some  practitioners  in  the  west  and  south- 
west habitoally  employ  cold  afifusion,  or  the  cold  bath.  Dr.  Gustine,  of  Nat- 
chez, informed  the  author  that  he  had  once  immersed  a  patient,  while  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  a  pernicious  paroxysm,  with  a  cold  skin,  and  nearly  or  quite 

Ealseless,  but  complaining  bitterly  of  the  burning  heat  which  was  consuming 
im,  in  a  bath  of  cold  water,  with  the  happiest  efifect.  The  remedy  was 
agreeable  to  the  patient ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain  until  he  began  to 
feel  somewhat  chilly,  when  he  was  removed,  wiped  dry,  and  placed  in  bed. 
Reaction  came  on  delightfully,  and  his  life  was  saved.  Dr.  Richmond,  of 
Indianapolis,  was  in  the  habit  of  causing  his  patient  to  lie  naked  at  full  length, 
and  of  pouring  cold  water  from  a  pitcher  upon  him  from  head  to  foot,  until  he 
began  to  shiver,  when  he  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  plied  with  stimqjants 
diligently,  internally  and  externally.  I  was  assured  that  this  measure  had 
proved  effectoal  in  several  apparently  desperate  cases.  Dr.  Barbour,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  esteemed  the  affusion  of  cold  water  above  all  other  means  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.  (On  Int.,  Remit.,  and  Congest.  Fever,  St. 
Louis,  1847,  p.  26.)  A  similar  view  of  its  relative  efficacy  has  been  taken  by 
Dr.  Frazier,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  after  much  experience  with  different  methods 
of  management  (SoiUh.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.,  iii.  6.)  Nature 
seems  to  point  to  the  remedy  by  the  burning  heat  of  which  the  patient 
complains,  and  the  great  comfort  he  derives  from  the  application.  Nor  is  it 
irrational.  The  nervous  system  is  chiefly  in  fault  in  these  cases.  A  strong 
impression  is  made  on  that  system  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the 
skin.  If  there  be  any  power  of  reaction  left,  it  is  apt  to  be  awakened  by 
this  shock.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  beyond  the 
production  of  a  chilly  sensation,  or  slight  shivering.  This  is  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  chill,  and  it  is  wanting  in  the  cold  stage  of  pernicious  fever. 
Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  reducing  the  latter  to  the  former  may  be  the  em- 
ployment of  a  measure  calculated  to  produce  the  sensation  of  chilliness. 

Another  remedy  employed  by  some  practitioners  in  the  west  and  south,  in 
the  pernicious  paroxysm,  is  an  emetic.  I  can  readily  understand  that  it  may 
sometimes  rouse  the  system,  and  bring  about  reaction,  when  the  stomach  is 
not  already  irritable.  The  remedy  has  long  been  employed  in  the  protracted 
chill  of  ordinary  intermittents,  as  one  mode  of  exciting  reaction,  though  now 
generally  superseded  by  less  disagreeable  remedies.  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Banks,  of 
Clinton,  Mississippi,  uses  for  this  purpose  powdered  mustard,  of  which  he 
gives  a  tablespoonful  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  repeats  the  dose  in  a  short 
time  if  the  first  does  not  operate;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  prac- 
tice is  very  successful.     He  follows  the  emetic  with  morphia. 

When  the  paroxysm  of  pernicious  fever  is  marked  by  coma,  blood,  as  before 
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observed,  may  be  taken  flrom  the  arm  and  temples,  when  the  poise  Is  strong. 
In  doabtfnl  cases,  it  may  be  better  to  rely  upon  cups  alone.  Towels  wel 
with  ice-cold  water  should  be  placed  around  the  head,  or  a  bladder  filled  wUh 
pounded  ice  applied ;  while  action  is  Invited  to  the  lower  extremities  by  hoi 
foot-baths,  sinapisms,  See,  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  dose  of  calomel 
should  be  given,  followed  by  some  other  cathartic,  or  an  enema ;  but  the  chief 
reliance  mast  be  placed  upon  the  treatment  in  the  remission  or  intermission. 

After  reaction  has  been  produced,  if  the  case  do  not  eventuate  in  a  decided 
remittent  or  intermittent,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  bilious  fever;  care 
being  taken  to  watch  it  vigilantly,  and  guard  against  any  tendency  to  relapse 
into  the  prostrate  state,  which  is  not  uncommon.  If  the  bowels  have  been 
previously  confined,  the  calomel  which  was  given  in  the  cold  stage  should 
now  be  carried  off  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  of  a  mixture  of  that  medicine 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  Is  strongly  reoom« 
mended  by  Dr.  Wharton.  Its  operation  may  sometimes  be  much  facilitated, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  by  a  hot  bath.  Dr.  Wharton  does  not  eoa« 
sider  his  patient  safe,  in  this  state  of  the  disease,  until  he  has  obtained  coploui 
black  tarry  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

As  soon  as  a  remission  or  intermission  has  commenced,  there  is  but  one 
course  of  treatment,  and  that  is  all-important.  There  should  be  no  delay  for 
previous  treatment;  no  waiting  for  a  more  perfect  relief  from  this,  that,  or 
the  other  symptom.  Such  dallying  has  been  but  too  often  fatal.  No  matter 
whether  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment  during  the  paroxysm  or  not; 
no  matter  how  partial  the  remission,  provided  it  be  a  remission ;  no  matter 
at  what  period  of  the  interval  the  practitioner  may  have  been  called,  his  firsts 
his  last,  almost  his  only  thought,  should  be  sulphate  of  quinia.  This  is  the 
remedy  for  the  disease,  and  only  this.  At  least  none  other  approaches  to  it 
in  eflBcacy ;  sulphate  of  quinia  being  considered  merely  as  the  representative 
of  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark.  From  thirty  to  sixty  gprains  of  this  salt 
should  be  given,  from  the  commencement  of  one  paroxysm  to  that  of  the 
next.  If  none  has  been  given  or  retained  during  the  paroxysm,  the  whole 
should  be  administered  in  the  remission  or  intermission.  The  dose  must  be 
regulated  by  circumstances.  When  the  disease  is  quotidian,  with  a  short 
apyrexia,  the  doses  must  be  large ;  when  tertian,  they  may  be  smaller.  They 
should  be  administered  so  that  the  whole  quantity  may  be  got  down  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  time  for  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  From  two 
grains  up  to  half  the  amount  necessary  for  the  whole  interval  may  be  given 
at  once.  Nothing  should  deter  from  the  use  of  this  remedy.  Even  excessive 
irritability  of  stomach  is  no  sufficient  contraindication.  If  the  quinia  be  re- 
jected alone,  it  should  be  combined  with  opium  or  morphia ;  if  still  rejected. 
It  should  nevertheless  be  administered  in  the  hope  that  a  portion  at  least  may 
be  retained ;  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  enemata,  and  to  the  endermic  ap- 
plication. If  administered  by  injection,  it  should  be  mixed  with  laudanum 
or  morphia,  and  with  a  little  acid  so  as  to  dissolve  the  sulphate,  and  should 
be  given  in  double  or  triple  the  quantity  that  might  be  necessary  by  the 
mouth.  If  applied  externally,  a  large  blistered  surface  should  be  made  over 
the  epigastrium,  and  the  salt  applied  very  much  diluted,  in  order  to  pvevent 
inflammation,  and  consequent  interference  with  absorption.  It  has  even  been 
proposed  to  inject  it  into  the  veins ;  but  it  is  only  in  otherwise  desperate  cases 
that  this  method  of  administration  would  be  justifiable,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge ;  and,  should  it  be  resorted  to,  care  must  be  taken  that  tlie 
salt  be  thoroughly  dissolved. 

The  paroxysm  is  almost  always  prevented,  or,  if  not,  is  rendered  mock 
lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  But  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should 
be  continued,  in  quotidian  cases,  without  abatement^  unless  in  consideration 
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of  its  effects  upon  the  head,  until  the  period  for  the  second  paroxysm  is 
passed.  The  disease  is  then  snbdoed ;  or  at  least  all  of  it  which  belongs  to 
the  pemicions  fefer.  The  remaining  treatment,  if  any  is  requisite,  most  be 
condocled  as  in  ordinary  cases. 


Article  III 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

8yn. — 1)fphui  leierodet  (Cullen). — Bulam  Fever  (Pym). —  Vomiio  NegrOt 

Komifo  Prieto  (Span.). 

This  is  a  peculiar  disease,  prevailing  only  within  limited  districts,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  An  average  temperature  of  79^  or  80^  F.,  con* 
tinned  for  two  or  three  months,  has  been  thought  necessary  for  its  production ; 
and,  though  it  has  certainly  occurred  at  a  lower  temperature,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  prevalence  has  generally  coincided  with  such  a  range  of  the 
thermometer.  It  is,  therefore,  a  disease  of  hot  weather  and  warm  climates. 
The  season  at  which  it  usually  appears  is  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  be- 
ginniug  of  autumn ;  and  it  always  ceases  with  the  occurrence  of  frost  It  is 
▼ery  seldom  met  with  north  of  40^,  because,  though  the  summer  heats  may 
be  very  great,  they  are  not  sufficiently  long  continued.  Nor  is  it  diffused 
uniformly  within  its  recognized  limits.  A  singular  and  important  fact  in 
relation  to  this  disease  is,  that  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  towns,  or 
other  situations  where  human  beings  congregate,  as  to  garrisoned  forts,  or 
■hips.  It  is  chiefly,  moreover,  in  towns  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  upon  streams 
emptying  into  the  ocean,  that  it  is  met  with.  It  seldom  shows  itself,  as  a 
prevailing  disease,  in  a  scattered  population,  or  at  a  distance  from  navigable 
rivers.  Another  interesting  fact  is,  that  it  does  not  occur  in  all  countries, 
where  the  circumstances  apparently  favourable  to  its  production  exist  in  an 
equal  degree.  Thus,  while  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  seaport  towns  of 
intertropical  America,  and  not  unfrequent  in  those  of  Southwestern  Europe,  it 
is  almost  unknown  in  those  of  Asia,  Eastern  Africa,  and  Southeastern  Europe. 
We  never  hear  of  it  in  Canton,  Calcutta,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  Constanti- 
nople; while  every  ooe  is  familiar  with  its  ravages  in  Vera  Cruz,  Havana, 
New  Orleans,  Gibraltar,  and  Barcelona.  The  relative  frequency  of  its  occur- 
rence  in  its  different  sites  bears  some  proportion  to  the  duration  and  intensity 
of  the  hot  season.  Thus,  in  many  cities  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  Mex- 
ican coast,  it  is  scarcely  ever  absent  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  year;  in 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  aod  Charleston,  though  exemption  can  never  be  counted 
on,  yet  the  disease  does  not  prevail  every  summer;  and  in  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  it  makes  its  appearance  only  at  distant  intervals.  In 
the  more  southern  latitudes  it  may  be  considered  as  endemic,  in  the  northern 
18  in  some  measure  epidemic. 

Tellow  fever  exhibits  a  gpreat  diversity  of  phenomena.  Epidemics  of  it, 
occurring  in  different  places,  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  to 
have  been  marked  by  very  different  characters.  Miasmatic  exhalations  have 
impressed  upon  it,  in  some  instances,  a  close  analogy  in  its  symptoms  and 
course  with  ordinary  bilious  fever.  The  effluvia  generated  among  the  filth  of 
congregated  masses  of  people,  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  occasionally 
given  it  a  typhous  form.  The  scorbutic  tendency  of  system,  generated  in 
garrisons  and  ships,  must  have  often  modified  its  symptoms.  To  describe 
minutely  all  the  varieties  arising  from  these,  and  other  similar  causes,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  oljects  of  this  work.    An  acquaintance  with  the 
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characteristics  of  the  disease,  in  its  ordinary  form,  and  with  the  morUd  effeeti 
of  the  causes  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  the  obvious  iofloences  to  whieh 
the  patient  may  be  exposed,  will  generally  enable  the  practitioDer  to  deteel 
and  discriminate  its  various  complications.  As  in  most  otlier  feTera,  the 
state  of  system  may  in  this  be  sthenic  or  asthenic,  inflammatory  or  typhous. 
Owing  to  the  different  susceptibilities  of  individuals,  and  the  variable  inten- 
sity of  the  cause,  there  is  every  grade  of  violence,  from  a  mildness  in  no  way 
alarming,  to  the  most  fatal  malignancy.  Epidemics  of  the  disease  vary  ex- 
tremely in  their  severity,  and  sometimes  also  in  their  character.  Cnrions  and 
inexplicable  anomalies  not  unfrequently  occur,  which  defy  classification.  I 
shall  first  describe  the  disease  as  it  most  commonly  appears,  and  then  refer 
briefly  to  its  diversities. 

Symptoms^  Course^  iScc. — The  attack  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  nsaal 
preliminary  symptoms  of  fever  (see  page  91),  but  perhaps  quite  as  freqoently 
comes  on  abruptly,  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  health.  It  is  said  to  oceor  very 
frequently  in  the  night.  There  is  nsnally  some  chilliness  at  the  commeoce- 
ment,  seldom,  however,  amounting  to  rigors  or  shivering;  and  this  symptom 
is  often  altogether  wanting.  Among  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of 
the  incipient  stage  are  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  After  febrile 
action  has  become  established,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  freqaeat^ 
the  respiration  hurried,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  eyes  red  and  watery.  The 
tongue  is  usually  moist  and  covered  with  a  white  fur,  and  the  throat  ooeasios* 
ally  sore,  so  as  to  render  deglutition  difficult  Nausea  or  other  uneasiness  of 
the  stomach,  with  or  without  vomiting,  not  unfrequently  attends  the  disease 
from  the  commencement;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  gastric  symptomi 
are  not  fully  developed  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  perhaps  from 
twel?e  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  become  very  prominent  The  patient 
complains  of  a  burning  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  or  tension,  or  a  vagae 
sense  of  oppression  in  the  epigastrium;  pressure  upon  this  region  generally 
occasions  severe  pain ;  and  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  irritable,  often  reject- 
ing everything  that  is  swallowed,  and  throwing  up  its  own  morbid  contents 
when  undisturbed.  The  act  of  vomiting  is  often  violent,  with  retching,  and 
much  distress  from  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  stomach.  Flatulence  is 
also  occasionally  a  troublesome  symptom.  The  desire  for  cold  drinks  is  usa- 
ally  extreme ;  and  ice,  held  in  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  is  very  grate- 
ful, in  consequence  of  the  intense  gastric  heat  The  bowels  are  ordinarily 
costi?e,  and  sometimes  obstinately  eo;  and,  when  discharges  are  obtained, 
they  are  generally  unhealthy  in  appearance  and  offensive.  But  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  probably  those  from  which  the  patient  suffers  most  There  is 
almost  always  headache,  generally  in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  sometimes 
confined  to  one  side.  This  is  often  exceedingly  violent,  and  continues  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  through  the  whole  period  of  febrile  excitement  The 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  also,  which  often  usher  in  the  disease,  continue 
after  the  fever  has  been  fully  formed,  and  are  sometimes  insnpportably  severe, 
extorting  groans  and  even  screams  from  the  patient  The  mind  is  nsnally 
much  disturbed  in  this  stage.  The  patient  is  apprehensive,  anxiona,  and  ex- 
ceedingly restless ;  and  the  countenance  is  strongly  marked  with  the  expressioD 
of  these  feelings.  Delirium  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom ;  and  shows  itself 
in  various  degrees,  from  slight  mental  confusion  to  maniacal  violence,  with  a 
wild,  fiery  look,  and  uncontrollable  movements.  Sometimes  there  is  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  stupor,  through  which,  when  short  of  coma,  the  signs  of  di^ 
tress  show  themselves  as  through  a  veil. 

These  febrile  symptoms  continue,  nsnally  with  little  or  no  remission,  for  a 

?eriod  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  and  sometimes  even  longer. 
!he  duration  is  shorter  in  the  more  violent  cases^  and  longer  in  the  mild ;  aod 
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in  the  latter  is  sometimes  extended  to  fonr  or  five  days,  with  a  ^eater  tend* 
encj  to  remission.  Having  run  its  course,  the  fever  subsides,  and  a  great 
apparent  amelioration  of  the  disease  is  experienced.  The  skin  becomes  cooler 
and  softer,  the  pnlse  nearly  or  quite  natural,  the  respiration  calm,  and  the 
stomach  comparatively  quiet  The  headache  and  excruciating  pains  in  the 
back,  if  not  previously  relieved,  disappear ;  and  the  patient,  freed  from  the 
distress  of  body  and  mind,  becomes  comparatively  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and 
not  unfreqdently  confident  of  recovery.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  him  sitting 
np,  either  in  or  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  told  by  him  that  he  is  quite  well.  But 
ibis  is  a  delusive  calm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  convalescence  dates  from  the 
subsidence  of  the  fever,  in  mild  cases;  but  generally  the  great  struggle  is  yet 
to  come.  This  apparent  amelioration  is  not,  in  any  respect,  comparable  to 
the  remission  or  intermission  of  miasmatic  fever.  The  disease  still  continues 
unabated.  It  is  only  that  the  febrile  phenomena  have  disappeared  under  the 
failing  powers  of  the  system.  The  struggle  against  the  noxious  influence 
has  ceased  for  a  time.  The  continuance  of  the  fever  would  be  a  favourable 
rather  than  an  unfavourable  sign ;  as  it  would  evince  a  greater  ability  of  the 
system  to  cope  with  its  ferocious  adversary. 

There  are  phenomena,  even  during  this  temporary  calm,  which  evince  the 
existence  of  undiminished  danger.  Upon  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  the 
tenderness,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  often  found  to  be  greater  even  than 
before.  The  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  flush  of  the  face  may  be 
gone ;  but  in  their  place  is  often  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  which  gradu- 
ally extends  itself  from  the  forehead  and  eyes  to  the  face,  neck,  and  chest, 
and  ultimately,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  the  whole  body.  The  urine 
also  has  a  yellow  tinge,  which,  even  though  the  discharge  may  appear  in  mass 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  may  be  detected  when  it  is  in  thin  layers.  The  pulse 
ia  sometimes  even  slower  than  in  health,  and  has  been  known  to  descend  to  40 
in  the  minute.  In  bad  cases,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  heaviness  or  stupor. 
This  period  of  apparent  abatement  may  continue  but  a  few  hours,  or  may  be 
protracted  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Another  class  of  phenomena  now  ensues ;  those,  namely,  of  debility  or 
prostration.  In  severe  cases  the  weakness  is  extreme.  The  pulse  is  quick, 
irregular,  and  feeble ;  the  skin  is  yellow,  orange,  or  of  a  bronzed  aspect ;  the 
blood  appears  often  to  be  nearly  stagnant  in  the  capillaries,  so  that,  when 
removed  by  pressure  with  the  finger  from  a  portion  of  the  skin,  the  colour 
returns  very  slowly ;  the  dependent  and  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
fingers,  toes,  scrotum,  and  back,  become  of  a  dark- purplish  hue.  The  tongue 
is  now  often  brown  and  dryish  in  the  centre,  or  smooth,  red,  and  chapped ; 
and  sordes  occasionally  collects  about  the  gums  and  teeth.  The  stomach  re- 
sames  all  its  former  irritability ;  everything  swallowed  is  thrown  up  again ; 
and  a  new  matter  is  ejected,  consisting  of  brown  or  blackish  flakes  or  parti- 
cles diffused  in  a  colourless  liquid,  which  may  be  at  first  slightly  tinged  by 
them,  but  ultimately  becomes  black  and  opaque.  In  very  malignant  cases, 
the  condition  of  system  above  described  may  come  on  even  so  early  as  the 
first  day ;  and  occasionally  the  extreme  capillary  prostration,  with  the  pur* 
plish  skin,  and  a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  ensues  while  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  are  still  beating  tumultuously.  The  urine,  often 
scanty  and  high-coloured  during  the  fever,  is  now  sometimes  nearly  natural, 
sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  re- 
tained. At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  hemorrhage  occasionally  takes  place 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
Blood  oozes  from  the  gums,  the  fissures  in  the  tongue,  the  fauces,  and  the 
nostrils.  It  is  sometimes  also  vomited,  or  discharged  by  stool,  or  with  the 
urine  \  and  petechia  and  vibices,  arising  from  its  extravasation,  appear  upon 
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the  skin.  The  irritability  and  extreme  distress  of  the  febrile  stage  are  now 
generally  replaced  by  an  extraordinary  apathy;  and  the  ooaDtenance  ex- 
presses a  qaiet  resignation,  or  a  gloomy  indifference.  The  pulse  at  length 
almost  ceases ;  the  respiration  becomes  slow,  sighing,  and  occasionally  inter* 
rnpted  by  hiccough ;  the  skin  assumes  a  cold  and  clammy  feel ;  the  bowels 
often  discharge  large  quantities  of  black  matter,  similar  to  that  ejected  by  the 
stomach ;  low  delirium  sets  in ;  an  offensive  odour  sometimes  exhales  from 
the  whole  body;  the  eyes  become  sunken,  and  the  countenance  collapsed; 
and  death  takes  place,  often  quietly,  but  sometimes  in  convulsioni.  blaek 
Yomit^  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  hemorrhage  have  been  mentioned  as  at- 
tendants upon  this  last  stage ;  but  patients  often  die  without  them. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  fatal  course,  the  system  very  often  reacts  after  the 
period  of  abatement,  and  a  secondary  fever  sets  in,  which  may  be  of  varioos 
g^radcs  of  violence,  but  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature, 
or  at  least  as  a  sign  that  the  vital  energies  are  not  yet  exhausted.  This  febrile 
affection  continues,  without  any  special  or  peculiar  symptoms,  a  variable 
length  of  time ;  sometimes  speedily  terminating  in  health,  with  the  ordinary 
signs  of  convalescence,  sometimes  ending  in  fatal  exhaustion,  and  occasionally 
running  into  a  typhoid  form,  which  may  last,  with  uncertain  result,  for  two  or 
three  weeks  or  more. 

When  convalescence  takes  place  from  severe  cases,  it  is  commonly  tedious, 
in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  repair  which  is  necessary  to  restore  the  dila- 
pidated organs ;  and  the  patient  is  often  incommoded,  in  the  course  of  it,  by 
obstinate  and  unhealthy  sores  or  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

From  a  review  of  the  course  of  yellow  fever,  as  above  descjribed,  it  will 
appear  that  it  has  usually  three  distinct  stages.  The  first  is  that  of  the  pri- 
mary febrile  action,  which  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  on  the 
average,  perhaps,  from  thirty-six  to  sixty  hours.  The  second  is  that  of  sub- 
sidence or  abatement,  in  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  excitability  leaves  the 
system  in  a  state  of  temporary  repose,  and  which  may  continue,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  third  stage  is  that  of 
secondary  fever,  or  collapse,  according  as  the  system  has  or  has  not  the  strength 
to  rally  under  the  depressing  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  fatal  cases, 
death  takes  place  most  frequently  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day,  though 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  third,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  ninth  or  even 
the  eleventh.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  which  the  disease  runs  into  a  pro- 
tracted typhoid  form,  it  may  be  considerably  postponed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  disease  is  liable  to  g^eat  diversity. 
Most  frequently  the  action  in  the  first  stage  is  inflammatory  or  sthenic,  with 
a  full,  strong,  and  sometimes  tense  pulse.  In  other  instances,  the  state  of 
system  is  asthenic  from  the  commencement;  the  pulse  being  very  frequent 
and  feeble  during  the  febrile  excitement,  or  the  general  strength  being  inade- 
quate to  rally  from  beneath  the  first  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  symptoms  at 
the  beginning  being  those  of  great  prostration,  especially  of  the  whole  capil- 
lary system.  In  the  language  of  the  day,  these  cases  are  denominated  con- 
gestive. Universal  weakness,  with  obscure,  and  as  it  were  paralytic  pains  in 
the  back  and  lower  extremities,  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  stupefaction  in  the 
head ;  the  skin  dry,  unctuous,  or  [  erspiring,  without  tone,  and  without  heat, 
unless  near  the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  pulse  sometimes  frequent,  and  some- 
times full,  but  often  slow,  always  feeble,  and  occasionally  almost  wanting  at 
the  wrist,  while  the  heart  and  carotids  may  be  throbbing  tumultuously ;  the 
face  pale  or  purplish,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  either  stolid  and 
apathetic,  or  sullen,  or  such  as  usually  indicates  a  feeling  of  horror  or  intenVa 
agony;  these  are  some  of  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  most  malignant 
oases.     Occasionally  the  system  evinces  a  disposition  to  rally,  and  signs  of 
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febrile  action  are  exhibited ;  bnt  these  for  the  most  part  qnickly  g^re  waj, 
and  complete  collapse  ensaes.  Copioas  black  vomit,  occasional  hemorrhage 
and  petecbiffi,  a  dark  mahogany  or  bronzed  colour  of  the  snrfieu^,  and  an 
almost  entire  annihilation  of  sensibility,  precede  death,  which  often  takes 
place  on  the  third  or  fonrth  day. 

Sometimes  the  patient  is  struck  down  suddenly  with  stupor  or  coma,  and 
death  is  preceded  by  convulsions.  Sometimes  the  most  prominent  symptoms 
are  those  of  overwhelming  precordial  oppression,  with  a  slow,  laboured  respi- 
ration, and  deep  sighs  and  groans.  Occasionally  the  force  of  the  disease 
appears  to  be  expended  upon  the  stomacl),  producing  incessant  Tomidng, 
with  intense  epigastric  distress.  In  other  instances,  the  animal  functions 
seem  to  be  at  first  almost  untouched.  The  patient  may  be  walking  in  the 
streets,  and  nothing  call  attention  to  his  case,  unless,  it  may  be,  an  unusual 
expression  of  countenance.  Upon  his  pulse  being  examined,  it  is  found  io 
be  exceedingly  feeble,  if  not  quite  absent  at  the  wrist  Black  vomit  and 
death  speedily  ensue.  These  have  been  called  walking  cases.  Again,  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  pulse  is  nearly  natural,  the  tongue  clean,  and  even 
the  stomach  calm,  from  the  commencement ;  but  great  anxiety  and  distresSy 
with  excessive  restlessness,  give  occasion  for  alarm ;  and  the  worst  apprehen- 
sions are  soon  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit  and  fatal  prostra- 
tion. Dr.  Rush  used  to  warn  his  pupils  against  the  natural  tongne,  and  the 
natural  pulse  in  yellow  fever. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  these  terrible  cases  are  not  nnfre- 
quent  during  the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence,  there  are  others  also  in  whicli 
the  disease  puts  on  a  very  mild  form,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mode- 
rate febrile  excitement,  which  subside  in  three,  four,  or  five  days,  very  often 
with  perspiration,  leaving  the  patient  quite  convalescent;  and  that  between 
these  two  extremes  there  is  every  possible  diversity  of  grade. 

In  some  epidemics,  an  eruptive  affection  of  the  character  of  a  rash  or 
papule  has  been  noticed,  during  the  first  stage,  upon  the  face,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Dr.  C.  H.  Stone,  in  his  account  of  the  yellow  fever 
which  prevailed  at  Natchez,  in  1848,  states  that  the  breath  was  generally  offen- 
eive.  (A^.  Orleans  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  v.  560.) 

It  will  be  proper,  before  closing  an  account  of  the  symptoms,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  them  severally. 

The  pulse  is  usually,  in  the  inflammatory  cases,  and  in  the  febrile  stage, 
from  100  to  120,  with  considerable  force,  and  sometimes  tense.  Occasionally 
it  is  jerking  and  even  bounding.  In  the  more  feeble  cases  it  is  often  very  fre- 
quent, from  120  to  140,  for  example;  but  at  the  same  time  small  and  weak. 
In  the  same  kind  of  cases,  it  is  in  some  instances  very  full,  and  may  readily 
deceive  a  careless  observer ;  but  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  yielding 
with  great  facility  under  the  finger,  as  if  filled  with  air.  In  the  second 
stage,  it  becomes  slower,  sometimes  more  so  than  in  health,  and  is  not  nnfre- 
quently  nearly  or  quite  natural.  In  the  last  stage,  it  again  increases  in 
frequency,  but  is  almost  always  rather  feeble,  and,  in  the  prostrate  condition, 
is  small,  extremely  weak,  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  absent 
for  some  time  before  death.  In  the  asthenic  cases,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
reaction,  it  may  have  this  latter  character  from  the  commencement 

The  countenance  is  peculiar  in  this  disease.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  its  expression  in  different  stages.  But  there  is  one  characteristic 
condition  which  requires  a  more  detailed  notice.  I  allude  to  the  colour  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  that  of  the  face.  Even  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
disease,  the  white  of  the  eye  is  often  reddened  and  turbid,  and  in  bad  cases 
appears  sometimes  almost  as  if  bloodshot  At  the  same  time  the  forehead 
and  upper  part  of  the  face  have  a  reddish  colour,  inclining  somewhat  to  par- 
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pie.  I  haye  never  observed  these  phenomena  so  strikingly  in  the  early  stage 
of  any  other  idiopathic  fever  as  in  this.  They  are,  however,  not  always  pre- 
sent.  As  before  stated,  this  redness  yields,  in  the  coarse  of  the  disease,  to  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour. 

The  yellowness  of  skin  to  which  the  disease  owes  its  ordinary  name,  though 
a  common,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  symptom.  It  begins  nsnally  abont 
the  third  or  fonrth  day,  often  with  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage. 
Appearing  first  in  the  conjnnctiva,  it  extends  successively  to  the  forehead, 
face,  neck,  and  chest,  and  sometimes  affects  the  whole  surface.  It  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  more  intense  and  universal  after  death  than  before  it  The 
tinge  varies,  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  grade  of  the  disease, 
from  a  deep  lemon-yellow  to  an  orange  colour,  or  even  the  hue  of  bronie ; 
the  latter  being  ascribable  to  its  admixture  with  the  dark-red  colour  of  the 
stagnant  blood.  Sometimes  the  .colour  is  imparted  to  the  perspiration,  and 
tinges  a  handkerchief  yellow.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to 
its  origin.  It  is  probably  dependent  upon  a  rapid  change  in  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood,  the  colouring  principle  of  which  is  converted  into  the  same 
yellow  matter  as  that  which  gives  colour  to  the  bile.  It  often  affects  the  cel- 
lular and  adipose  tissue  as  well  as  the  skin,  has  been  observed  in  the  bones, 
and  is  thrown  out  with  the  urine.  In  bad  cases,  the  surface  is  often  covered 
with  petechis  before  death.  In  those  of  a  milder  character.  Dr.  Magruder 
noticed,  in  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Yicksburg  in  1847,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  a  lichenous  or  exanthematous  eruption,  which  was  the  precursor 
of  convalescence.  (N.  Orleans  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,,  iv.  691.) 

The  black  vomilf  so  striking  a  symptom  in  this  disease,  does  not  usually 
make  its  appearance  until  in  the  second  or  third  stage.  The  matters  ejected 
from  the  stomach  are  at  first  such  as  have  been  swallowed,  and  afterwardr 
usually  a  little  bile,  probably  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  vitiated  secretions 
of  the  stomach  itself.  These  are  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  exco- 
riate the  oesophagus  and  fauces.  The  black  vomit  appears  often  at  first  in 
small  quantities,  and  sometimes  as  if  not  fully  formed,  the  flakes  being  lighter 
coloured  than  they  afterwards  become.  At  least  I  observed  this  phenome- 
non, daring  the  fever  of  1820,  in  Philadelphia.  It  afterwards  increases,  and 
the  quantity  discharged  is  often  enormous.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  thrown 
up  differs  from  ordinary  vomiting.  It  appears  to  gush  forth,  as  if  without 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  almost  without  his  conscious- 
ness ;  being  not  unfrequently  discharged  upon  the  bedclothes.  Sometimes  it 
18  ejected  by  monthfuls,  by  a  sort  of  regurgitation,  and  portions  of  it  come  up 
occasionally  with  hiccough.  There  are  cases  in  which,  though  this  matter 
may  exist  in  the  stomach,  very  little  is  discharged,  in  consequence  of  an  utter 
loss  of  power,  or  of  sensibility  in  the  gastric  coats.  In  such  cases,  a  loud 
gurgling  sound  can  often  be  heard  upon  every  movement  of  the  patient's 
body,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air  and  liquid  together  in  the  stomach;  and 
there  is  often  considerable  fulness  or  distension  of  the  epigastrium. 

Black  vomit  is  not  always,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name,  of  a  purely 
black  colour ;  but  varies  considerably  in  hue,  being  often  of  some  shade  of 
brown,  and  sometimes  reddish-brown,  like  the  lees  of  red  wine.  It  is  either 
nearly  tasteless,  or  sour ;  and  to  chemical  tests  is  in  general  decidedly  acid. 
Formerly,  it  was  thought  to  be  black  bile.  Dr.  Physick  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  secretion  from  the  stomach,  and  supposed  that  it  was  thrown  out 
in  order  to  relieve  the  inflamed  vessels.  At  present,  it  is  believed  to  be 
blood  somewhat  altered,  either  by  a  feeble  secretory  action  of  the  membrane, 
or  by  the  acid  which  exists  in  the  stomach.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  blood  undergoes  some  modification  either  in  the  capillary  vessels,  or 
in  its  exit  from  them  through  the  epithelium.    Were  the  character  of  the 
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black  Tomit  dependent  on  the  reaction  of  gastric  acids,  as  is  sopposed  bj 
some,  it  shoald  be  changed  for  that  of  unaltered  blood  npon  the  f^ee  exhi- 
bition of  magnesia,  instead  of  remaining  nnaffected,  as  it  actually  does. 
Black  Tomit,  though  apparently  homogeneous  when  discharged,  separates 
upon  standing  into  two  parts;  an  insoluble  black  flaky  matter,  like  coffee- 
grounds  or  soot,  which  subsides,  and  a  clear  viscid  liqaid,  which  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  yessel.  The  insoluble  matter  is  probably  the  altered  solid 
and  coagnlable  matter  of  jthe  blood,  the  clear  liquid  its  serum.  Dr.  Bhees, 
of  Philadelphia,  discovered  innumerable  animalcules  by  means  of  the  solar 
microscope.  ''When  the  matters  fresh  thrown  from  the  stomach  were  ex- 
amined, the  animalculse  were  alive,  and  in  constant  motion ;  but  if  taken  from 
the  dead  subject,  or  inspected  after  standing  some  time,  they  were  alwi^ 
dead  and  quiescent  Comparative  examinations  were  made  of  the  discharges 
from  the  stomachs  of  patients  ill  with  autumnal  bilious  and  remittent  fevers, 
but  no  similar  appearances  were  discovered."  (S.  Jackson,  FhiL  Joum,  of 
Med.  and  Phys,  Sciences,  ii.  23.)  In  a  communication  to  the  London  Lan- 
cet (Am.  ed.,  Feb.  1853,  p.  192),  Dr.  Manly  states  that  he  has  repeatedly 
noticed  animalcules  in  black  vomit,  belonging  to  the  genus  Acarus,  but  of 
unknown  species;  but  other  observers  have  failed  to  find  the  appearances 
noticed  by  Dr.  Rhees ;  and  the  presence  of  animalcules  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  as  in  any  degree  characteristic.  Black  vomit  has  recently  been 
submitted  to  careful  microscopic  examination  by  several  observers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  J.  L.  Riddell  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  M.  Michel 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Prof.  A.  Clark  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hassall  of  London, 
and  Dr.  Leidy  of  Philadelphia,  with  results  confirmatory  of  the  views  above 
given  as  to  the  nature  of  this  morbid  product."^  Besides  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  are  found  in  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment and  disintegration,  the  most  prominent  constituents  are  blood  cor- 
puscles variously  altered,  and  a  black  granular  or  amorphous  matter,  pro- 
bably resulting  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  blood. 
Microscopic  fungi  have  also  been  noticed ;  but  they  were  not  uniformly  pre- 
sent, and  were  probably  developed  in  the  black  vomit  after  its  production. 
Specimens  examined  chemically  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  La  Roche,  were  found  to  contain,  besides  free  muriatic 
acid,  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  especially  albumen  and  iron. 
(Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xxvii.  308.)  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  proper  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever  is  essentially  disin- 
tegrated blood.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  discharged  from  the  stomach,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  there  is  a  gradation  from  the  proper  black  vomit,  through  a  dark 
tar-like  liquid,  mixed  or  not  with  imperfect  coagula,  to  pure  blood. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  drawn  danng  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  almost  always  coagnlable,  and  sometimes  sizy;  but  the  clot  is  usually 
softer  than  in  health,  and  the  bnffy  coat,  when  it  occurs,  is  often  of  a  gelati- 
nous consistence.  It  has  been  thought  that,  in  malignant  cases,  the  blood 
loses  in  a  great  measure  its  vitality,  becoming  dark-coloured  and  dissolved. 
This  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  coagulability  of 
that  fluid  is  impaired.  Upon  examination  after  death,  it  is  often  observed 
in  a  liquid  state,  distending  the  veins,  especially  those  connected  with  the 

♦  See,  for  the  results  of  Dr.  RiddclVs  observations,  the  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
fix.  420);  for  those  of  Dr.  Michel,  the  Charleston  Med.  Joum.  and  Rev.  (viii.  338);  for 
those  of  Prof.  Clark,  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Timet  (il.  230);  for  those  of  Dr.  Hassall,  the  Lon- 
don Lancet  for  February,  1858;  and  for  those  of  Dr.  Leidy,  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sd. 
(N.S.,  xxvii.  812).  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  an  elaborate  and  excellent  paper  by 
Dr.  K.  La  Roche  on  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  contained  in  the  last-mentioned 
journal  (vol.  xxvii.  pp.  18  and  205). — KoU  to  the  fourth  edition. 
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portal  system;  bat  Dr.  Hewson  foand  that  this  blood,  when  remored  from 
the  body,  coagalated  upon  standing  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  (Phil.  Joum,  of 
Med.  and  Phys,  Sd,,  ii.  22.)  Coagala  are  not  nnfreqnently  foand  in  the  heart 

It  is  annecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  changes  observed  after 
death  in  all  the  organs.  As  in  other  febrile  diseases,  signs  of  congestion  or 
inflammation  are  occasionally  discovered  in  varions  parts  of  the  body.  Thn^ 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  often  injected,  and  semm  effused  into  the 
ventricles.  The  longs,  though  generally  healthy^  sometimes  show  signs  of 
sanguineous  engorgement.  Traces  of  inflammation  are  occasionally  noticed 
in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  liver  is  variously  affected,  being  sometimes 
engorged  with  blood,  sometimes  dry,  anemic,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  rarely 
inflamed.  The  spleen  is  not  materially  affected,  though  occasionally  con- 
gested.  The  chief  force  of  the  disease  obviously  falls  on  the  alimentary  canal, 
especially  on  the  stomach.  The  (Esophagus  is  sometimes  found  inflamed,  and 
deprived  of  epithelium,  probably  from  the  acrid  matter  vomited. 

The  stomach  generally  contains  more  or  less  of  the  matter  denominated 
black  vomit,  even  in  cases  in  which  none  was  discharged  during  life.  Some- 
times it  is  distended  with  this  fluid.  Occasionally  it  contains  blood  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  alteration.  According  to  Oillkrest,  there  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen,  adhering  in  large  quantities  to  the  mucous  coat,  a  deep-black  homogene- 
oos  substance,  of  a  gelatinous  consistence.  The  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats 
are  usually  sound ;  but  the  mucous  coat  is  in  general  partially  or  universally 
reddened,  sometimes  thickened  and  softened,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
eroded.  The  cardiac  portion  is  usually  more  affected  than  the  pyloric.  Some- 
times the  membrane  is  wholly  free  from  signs  of  inflammation,  or  other  ap- 
preciable lesion.  (Harrison,  N.  Orleans  Med,  ii  Surg,  Joum.,  Sept.  1845.) 
Dr.  Nott  found  this  to  be  the  fact  in  four  out  of  eight  cases  examined  by  him 
at  Mobile,  in  1843.  (Am.  J.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  ix.  279.)  The  bowels  often 
contain  the  characteristic  black  matter,  though  less  liquid  than  that  of  the 
stomach ;  and  their  mucous  membrane  generally  exhibits  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion here  and  there  in  patches.  The  glands  of  Peyer  are  seldom  materially 
altered.  The  veins  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  are  commonly  distended 
with  fluid  blood. 

Some  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  appearance  of  the  liver,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  observations  made  by  Louis  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar, 
in  the  year  1828.  In  all  the  cases  examined  by  that  celebrated  pathologist, 
the  liver  was  found  in  a  peculiar  friable,  dry,  anemic  condition,  paler  than 
usually  in  health,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed 
by  Dr.  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  case  examined  by  him  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  (Am.  J.  of  Med.  6'ei  ,  Jan.  1842.)  It  was  supposed  that 
this  state  of  the  liver  might  be  characteristic  of  the  disease.  But  examina- 
tions, made  both  previously  and  subsequently  to  those  of  M.  Louis,  prove  that 
the  lesion  is  by  no  means  universal.  Thus,  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia, 
found  the  liver  sometimes  gorged  with  blood,  sometimes  quite  anemic.  {Phil 
J.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Set.,  ii.  21.)  The  same  observation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Harrison,  of  New  Orleans,  who  ascribed  the  pale-yellow  colour  sometimes 
observed  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  blood.  (N.  Orleans  Med  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii. 
138.)  Dr.  Lewis  states  that  he  has  observed  the  dry,  brittle,  straw-coloured 
liver,  in  most  cases  which  had  been  attended  with  profuse  hemorrhagic  dis- 
charges. (Ibid.,  iv.  161.)  According  to  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  the  liver 
presents  no  constant  appearance,  being  in  some  cases  engorged  with  blood, 
in  others  soft,  pale,  and  flabby,  and  in  others  again  natural,  so  far  as  the  eye 
could  judge.  (Essay  on  Pathol,  and  Therap.,  i.  357.)  Dr.  Nott  found  the 
yellow  anemic  condition  present  in  only  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  (Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.^  April,  1845.)    Dr.  R.  D.  AmoMi  of  Savannah,  has 
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always  foand  the  liver  pale  aod  destitate  of  blood,  and  presenting  a  yellowish 
colour,  resembling  that  of  boxwood.  In  all  the  cases  examined  by  him  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  bile  in  the  alimentary  canal.  (Essay  on  the  relation  of 
Bilious  and  Yellow  Fever,  1856,  p.  20-1.)  Recent  microscopic  observations 
by  Prof.  Clark,  of  New  York,  and  Drs.  T.  H.  Bache,  Rhoads,  Darrach,  and 
Oreen,  resident  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  have 
shown  that  a  great  excess  of  oil  generally  exists  in  the  liver,  both  free  and 
within  the  proper  hepatic  cells,  in  which  it  frequently  replaces  the  nnclens; 
so  that  fatty  degeneration  of  that  organ  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic lesions  in  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever.* 

In  various  parts  of  the  body  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  observed, 
especially  in  the  cavities,  and  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

Cause. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  pecn- 
liar  and  specific,  as  much  so  as  that  of  smallpox  and  scarlatina.  But  great 
diversities  of  opinion  have  existed  upon  this  subject.  Some  of  these  it  will 
be  proper  to  examine  in  this  place. 

A  very  prevalent  hypothesis  has  been,  that  the  causes  of  yellow  and  bilious 
fevers  are  identical ;  in  other  words,  that  the  former  disease,  as  well  as  the 
latter,  proceeds  from  marsh  miasmata.  The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
notion  are,  that  the  two  diseases  prevail  in  hot  countries,  and  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year ;  that  when  the  yellow  fever  becomes  epidemic,  the  bilious 
fever  is  also  apt  to  be  peculiarly  rife ;  that  acclimated  individuals  are  less  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  both  than  the  unacclimated ;  and,  finally,  that  no  essential 
difference  exists  between  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases.  Bat 
these  arguments  will  not  bear  examination. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  fevers  prevail  in  hot  countries,  and  in  hot  weather. 
So  do  cholera,  dysentery,  and  hepatitis ;  yet  no  one  considers  these  as  identi- 
cal with  yellow  fever.  But,  though  heat  is  essential  to  both,  their  localities, 
and  other  circumstances  in  relation  to  their  prevalence,  are  very  different. 
Bilious  fever  occurs  abundantly,  and  even  malignantly,  in  many  situations  where 
yellow  fever  is  never  seen.  Thus,  the  former  disease  is  not  less  prevalent,  nor 
less  fatal,  in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Eastern  Africa,  where  the  latter  is 
seldom  heard  of,  than  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America, 
where  it  is  very  common.  Bilious  fever  is  quite  as  prevalent,  and  quite  as 
violent)  in  the  interior  of  miasmatic  countries  as  near  the  sea;  yellow  fever 
seldom  occurs  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  or  the  borders 
of  navigable  streams.  The  latter  disease  is  almost  always  confined  to  a  dense 
population,  as  for  example  to  cities  and  garrisons;  one  of  the  most  striking 
circumstances  in  relation  to  the  former  is,  that  its  cause  appears  to  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  atmosphere  of  cities.  Thus,  Rome  is  healthy,  while  the  plains 
about  it  are  devastated  by  miasmata. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  are  apt  to  prevail  at  the 
same  time,  the  former  in  cities,  the  latter  in  the  country.  But  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Dr.  Dickson  states  that,  at  Charleston,  the  yellow  fever  has 
often  raged  violently  in  the  city,  when  the  surrounding  country  was  either  not 
more  sickly  than  usual,  or  remarkably  exempt  from  disease. 

Though  acclimated  persons  are  less  liable  to  both  diseases  than  strangers, 
yet  this  difference  of  susceptibility  is  infinitely  greater  in  the  yellow  than  the 
bilious  fever.     The  former  seldom  attacks  an  adult  native  in  places  where  it 

♦  See  Prof.  Clark's  paper  in  the  N.  T.  Med.  Timet  (ii.  284).  and  a  paper  by  I>r.  T.  H, 
Baohe  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  SeL,  N.  S.  (xxTiii.  124).  The  latter  communioation  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  giving  the  results  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  lirer  in 
fourteen  oases  which  proved  fatal  in  the  summer  of  1858  in  the  Penna.  Hospital,  in  all 
of  which,  as  well  as  in  several  others  in  which  the  liver  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  for 
•saoiiaation,  this  fatty  degeneration  was  uniformly  notioed.  {NoU  to  ike/ourlk  ^dUun,) 
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is  endemic,  however  fatally  it  may  rage  among  strangers;  while  no  part  of  tlie 
population  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  latter  in  its  localities. 

It  is  not  tme  that  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  the  same,  at  least 
in  their  well  developed  forms.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  strikingly  dif- 
ferent Though  perfectly  familiar  with  bilious  fever,  when  I  first  saw  a  case 
of  yellow  fever,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  latter  as  something  that  I  had 
never  seen  before.  The  febrile  stage  of  yellow  fever  is  continuous,  like  that 
of  smallpox  or  measles,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  then  ceases;  while 
bilious  fever  has  a  tendency  to  remission  or  intermission  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  to  the  end  of  the  disease.  In  the  latter,  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
usually  increased,  in  the  former  diminished.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the 
turbid  conjunctiva,  and  purplish  flush  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  so  com* 
mon  in  yellow  fever,  may  occur  in  some  cases  of  the  bilious,  they  are  uncom- 
mon in  the  latter,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  in  an  equal  degree.  Ghwtrie 
inflammation,  though  common  to  the  two  diseases,  is  much  more  striking,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  the  yellow  fever.  The  black  vomit  of  this  disease  is  entirely 
different  from  the  black  discharges  of  bilious  fever,  which  are  homogeneous, 
and  consist  of  altered  bile,  not  altered  blood.  Uncomplicated  yellow  fever 
never  ends  in  regular  intermittent;  while  this  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  ter- 
mination of  bilious  fever.  It  has  been  said  that  yellow  fever  is  an  aggn^ 
vated  form  of  the  bilious;  but  this  is  not  so.  Many  cases  of  the  former  are 
as  mild  as  the  mildest  of  the  latter ;  and  bilious  fever  is  sometimes  quite  as 
malignant  as  the  worst  form  of  the  yellow;  yet,  in  both  instances,  the  char- 
acteristic difference  of  symptoms  is  observable. 

An  autumnal  attack  of  bilious  fever,  so  far  from  giving  any  future  exemp- 
tion, is  well  known  to  dispose  to  a  second  attack  in  the  following  spring. 
The  case  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  yellow  fever.  This  disease  rarely  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  same  person.  It  is  true  that  this  fact  is  denied  by 
some ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  no  impartial  person  can  read  the  testimony 
upon  the  subject,  and  refuse  credence  to  the  statement  Second  attacks  of 
yellow  fever  are  probably  not  more  frequent  than  second  attacks  of  smallpox; 
and,  when  they  do  occur,  are  generally  light. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  causes  of  the  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  may 
sometimes  co-operate,  and  thus  produce  modified  cases.  A  patient  may  be 
attacked  with  yellow  fever,  while  labouring  under  a  remittent  or  intermittent, 
which  will  thus  assume  the  characters  of  the  former ;  or  a  predis(5osition  to 
intermittent  may  exist  which  will  exhibit  itself  after  the  cessation  of  the 
more  violent  disease.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  and 
lent  some  countenance  to  the  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  fevers. 

Dissection  presents  somewhat  different  phenomena  in  yellow  and  bilious 
fevers.  The  stomach  is  inflamed  in  both,  but  in  the  latter  seldom  if  ever 
contains  the  true  black  vomit.  The  liver  in  yellow  fever  is  often  bright- 
yellow,  dry,  and  anemic;  in  the  bilious,  it  presents  wholly  different  pheno- 
mena. (See  Bilious  Fever,)  The  gall-bladder  in  the  latter  is  usually  dis- 
tended with  black  bile,  in  the  former  is  seldom  distended,  and  often  contains 
less  than  in  health.  The  spleen,  in  bilious  fever,  is  almost  always  enlarged 
and  softened ;  in  the  yellow,  it  is  often  little  if  at  all  changed. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  these  two  diseases 
are  quite  distinct,  and  arise  from  wholly  distinct  causes.  What,  then,  is  the 
nature  of  the  cause  in  yellow  fe?er?  Is  it,  as  many  suppose,  a  peculiar  con- 
tagion f  Few  questions  in  pathology  have  been  more  largely  and  warmly 
discussed  than  this,  which,  therefore,  requires  particular  attention. 

The  oorUagioua  nature  of  yellow  fever  has  been  maintained  upon  the 
grounds,  1.  that  it  almost  always  occurs  near  wharves  where  vessels  arrive 
mm  abroad  and  unload;  2.  that  it  has  thus  been  carried  to  isolated  spots, 
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where  the  disenee  had  never  been  known  to  prevail  before;  8.  that  indi« 
Tidnals,  going  from  an  infected  neighbourhood  into  a  healthy  one,  have 
become  the  centres  of  a  new  infection ;  and  4.  that,  like  contagions  diseases 
in  general,  it  cannot  be  taken  a  second  time. 

Bat  these  arguments  are  met  by  powerfully  opposing  facts.  Thus,  in  hos- 
pitals ntuated  in  healthy  districts,  though  crowded  with  yellow  fever  patients, 
the  disease  is  never  imparted  to  the  nurses  and  other  attendants.  From  ves- 
sels arriving  in  healthy  ports  yellow  fever  patients  are  often  landed,  some- 
times in  considerable  numbers,  without  propagating  the  disease.*  In  cities 
where  the  disease  prevails  within  limited  districts,  only  those  persons  are 
attacked  who  reside  in  or  visit  the  infected  spot;  and  patients,  seized  in  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure,  and  carried  into  healthy  parts  of  the  city,  do  not 
impart  the  disease  to  those  about  them.  Hundreds  of  instances  occur,  in 
extensive  epidemics,  in  which  patients  originally  seized  in  towns  are  scattered 
through  the  country;  and  yet  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare,  in  which  it 
is  even  pretended  that  the  disease  is  thus  communicated.  In  the  terrific 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in  1855,  though  great 
numbers  of  the  population,  who  fled  from  the  pestilence,  were  scattered 
through  neighbouring  and  distant  villages  and  cities,  and  many  of  them  sick- 
ened and  died,  yet  in  no  one  instance  is  the  disease  known  to  have  been 
imparted  to  others.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  propagate  the  disease  by 
inoculation  with  the  blood  and  secretions  of  those  affected,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  even  the  black  vomit  has  been  swallowed  with  impunity.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  argument  drawn  from  the  exemption  afforded  by  one  attack 
of  the  disease  is  only  analogical,  and  is  deserving  of  no  weight  unless  sup- 
ported by  positive  facts. 

For  these  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  the  great  majority  of  physicians  who 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  yellow  fever  altogether  deny  its  conta- 
gious nature.  This  fact  has  been  rendered  incontestable  by  the  industry  of  the 
late  Dr.  Chervin,  who  personally  collected  the  written  opinions  of  almost  all 
the  practitioners  who  had  seen  yellow  fever  in  portions  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  number  was  very  small  of 
those  who  expressed  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  contagious  cause.  It  must 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  this  number  has  lately  somewhat  increased. 
The  contagionists  meet  the  opposing  facts  above  stated  by  admitting  that  the 
disease  is  seldom  imparted  from  one  individual  to  another  in  a  pure  and  per- 
fectly healthy  atmosphere ;  and  that  it  requires  a  certain  corrupted  condition 
of  the  air,  in  order  that  the  personal  effluvia  may  produce  their  effect.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  other  admitted  contagious  diseases. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which  may  not  be  imparted,  in  the  purest  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  provided  the  contiguity  be  sufficiently  close.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  that  term,  is  quite  untenable. 

Can  it  be  that  the  cause  is  a  peculiar  miasm,  distinct  from  that  which  pro- 
duces bilious  fever,  but  resembling  it  in  being  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  organic  substances  ?  li^arsh  miasm  is  supposed  to  result  from  vegetable 
putrefaction.     That  which  produces  yellow  fever,  if  it  be  a  miasm,  must  in 

*  See  letterB  of  Br.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Tuck,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  the  N.  O. 
Med,  and  Surg.  Journ,  (x.  662).  It  is  here  stated  that,  in  the  year  1858,  when  yellow 
foTer  preTailed  epidemically  with  great  violence  in  New  Orleans,  and  Tarious  other 
towns  on  the  Mississippi  river  below  Memphis,  it  did  not  reach  the  last-mentioned  towa^ 
nor  any  point  above  it,  in  the  epidemic  form.  It  happened,  however,  that  sixty-two 
eases  of  the  disease  were  landed  at  Memphis  from  the  towns  below,  and  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  in  open  vehicles  for  a  mile  to  the  hospital;  yet  in  no  instance, 
either  within  the  hospital  where  they  were  distributed  indiscriminately  among  the  pa- 
tients, or  in  the  city  at  large,  was  the  disease  communicated.  (A'bfe  U>  the  fourth  edition.) 
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some  waj  be  coDnected  with  animal  matter;  for  it  is  geDerated  or  at  least  is 
effective  only  where  men  congregate.  Hence  its  origin  in  cities,  garrisona, 
and  occasionally  in  ships.  In  all  these  situations  we  have  animal  efflafia,  or 
animal  excrement,  often  mingled  with  ▼egeta.ble  matter  in  decay.  Along 
wharves,  and  in  docks  into  which  the  common  sewers  empty,  we  have  these 
conditions  in  an  eminent  degree,  ready  to  be  called  into  operation  when  a  high 
and  long-continued  temperature  shall  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  set  the  fermentation  into  movement;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these 
are  the  parts  of  cities  where  the  yellow  fever  is  most  apt  to  break  oat.  We 
hear  nothing  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Spanish  encampments  on  the  Mexican 
coasts,  daring  the  conquest  It  was  only  after  cities  sprang  np  that  it  made 
its  appearance.  In  favour  of  the  supposition  of  a  miasm  thus  generated,  are 
the  facts  that,  as  in  ordinary  remittents  and  intermittents,  the  canse  is  most 
energetic  in  the  night,  or  in  the  evening  and  morning,  while  the  ground  and 
adyoining  water  are  covered  with  fog  or  mist;  that  it  seldom,  in  temperate 
latitudes,  begins  to  exert  its  influence  before  the  season  when  dew  forms  at 
night ;  and  that  it  often  gradually  diffuses  itself  in  all  directions  from  some 
central  spot.  But,  if  the  cause  be  a  miasm,  as  supposed,  how  does  it  happen 
that  this  is  not  generated  wherever  the  conditions  above  mentioned  exist  1 
Why,  for  example,  is  it  not  produced  in  Calcutta,  Cairo,  Rome,  &c.,  as  wdl 
as  at  Havana,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  or  Oibraltar?  Why  is  it  occa- 
sionally developed  in  isolated  spots,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  infected  ship, 
though  never  known  to  exist  in  these  spots  before  ?  Why  is  it  sometimes 
communicated  from  one  ship  to  another?  We  can  easily  understand  that  a 
vessel,  with  foul  bilgewater  in  her  hold,  and  a  crowded  crew,  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, may  generate  a  febrific  miasm ;  or  that  another  vessel  sailing  from  an 
infected  port  may  carry  the  poison  shut  np  with  the  air  ander  its  hatches. 
We  can  also  understand  that  either  of  these  vessels,  arriving  in  a  port,  may 
give  the  disease  to  those  who  may  visit  it,  and  breathe  its  foul  air.  But  how 
explain  that  the  disease  shall  then  spread  over  a  considerable  space,  and  pre- 
vail for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  vessel  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  or 
removed,  and  the  air  proceeding  from  her  thoroughly  dissipated  ? 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced,  either  of  which  will  explain  these  apparent 
anomalies,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  further  proof  is  requisite  before 
either  can  be  received.  According  to  one  of  them,  a  peculiar  product  is  gene- 
rated under  the  circumstances  before  mentioned,  which  is  capable  of  acting  as 
a  ferment  when  it  finds  the  proper  materials  to  act  upon,  and  of  reproducing 
itself,  or  a  substance  identical  with  it  out  of  these  materials,  as  yeast  is  gene- 
rated during  the  vinous  fermentation  which  yeast  has  set  in  motion.  The  other 
theory  supposes  the  cause  to  be  a  living,  organized,  microscopic  being,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  which,  produced  out  of  pre-existing  germs,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  indefinitely  when  these 
circumstances  exist.  According  to  either  of  these  views,  the  ferment,  or  the 
developed  germ,  may  be  conveyed  in  ships,  or  even  in  the  clothing  of  indi- 
viduals, from  one  spot  to  another;  and,  if  it  find  the  proper  material  to  act 
upon,  or  the  proper  food  to  support  it,  with  the  temperature  essential  to  its 
activity,  may  spread  itself  indefinitely,  and,  though  perhaps  originally  little 
more  than  a  mere  point,  may  poison  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  city.  Thus  is 
explained  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  from  place  to  place,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  appealing  to  the  medium  of  contagion.  That  it  is  not  more  frequently 
propagated  to  interior  cities,  may  be  owing  to  the  less  likelihood  of  the  con- 
veyance of  the  poison  in  the  clothing  of  an  individual  than  in  the  confined  air 
of  ships,  where  it  may  possibly  be  kept  in  existence  by  the  same  power  of 
propagation.  In  favour  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  disease  to  organic 
germs,  is  the  fact^  that  it  is  endemic  or  original  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
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portion  of  those  regions  of  the  world  where  all  the  exterior  circnmstances  would 
appear  equally  to  favoor  its  production.  Certain  organic  germs  have  been 
planted  by  the  Creator  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  that  of  the  canse 
of  yellow  ferer,  supposing  it  to  be  organic,  may  have  been  originally  limited,  by 
the  same  fiat  which  produced  it,  to  the  warm  latitudes  of  America.  That  it  has 
reached  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  on  this  continent,  and  Gibraltar  and 
Barcelona,  on  the  old,  rather  than  the  more  distant  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  East  Indies,  may  be  owing  to  the  less  mercantile  connection  of  the 
latter  with  the  places  of  its  production,  or  simply  to  their  greater  distance. 

But,  whatever  the  special  cause  of  yellow  fever  may  be,  it  appears  to  be 
aided,  in  many  instances,  by  a  kind  of  epidemic  influence,  which  prevails  some* 
times  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  years  together,  sometimes  only  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  and  may  be  confined  to  one  locality,  or  may  spread  over  ex- 
tensive regions.  Thus,  from  the  year  1762,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged  in 
Philadelphia,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  in  the  same  city  until  1793,  after  which  it 
appeared  occasionally  until  1805.  From  the  last-mentioned  date  until  1819, 
there  was  an  almost  complete  exemption.  In  1819  and  1820  the  disease  ap« 
peared  in  most  of  our  large  cities  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Charleston  to 
Boston;  and  in  1853  again  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  which  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  nearly  exempt.  This  epidemic  constitution  only  gives 
efficiency  to  the  specific  cause,  and  therefore  never  produces  the  disease  when 
that  cause  does  not  exist.  Perhaps  a  long-continued  elevation  of  temperature 
may  contribute  to  this  epidemic  influence ;  but  it  is  not  alone  sufficient,  for  there 
have  been  years  of  exemption  hotter  than  those  in  which  the  disease  prevailed. 

Certain  conditions  appear  to  act  as  predispositions  to  the  disease,  and 
others  to  afford  more  or  less  protection  against  it.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  strangers,  in  situations  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  or  prevails  very 
frequently,  are  more  liable  to  it  than  natives  or  old  residents.  Among  the 
natives,  children  are  much  more  apt  to  be  affected  than  adults,  who  enjoy  an 
almost  entire  exemption.  Residents  in  places  only  occasionally  attacked,  and 
at  distant  intervals,  are  not  more  exempt  ihan  strangers.  Females  are  said 
to  be  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  males ;  probably,  however,  because  less 
exposed  to  the  canse.  Negroes  are  certainly  much  less  under  the  influence 
of  the  morbific  cause  than  the  whites.  They  are  not  only  less  frequently  at- 
tacked, but  are  also  more  mildly  affected  when  attacked.  This  relative  im- 
punity does  not  extend  equally  to  those  of  mixed  blood,  who  seem  to  be 
susceptible  in  proportion  to  their  approach  to  the  white.  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott, 
of  Mobile,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  "the  susceptibility  of 
races  of  men  to  yellow  fever  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  fairness  of  complexion." 
(Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1856,  p.  325.)*  The  comparative  exemption 
of  adult  natives,  in  the  situations  above  alluded  to,  may  be  ascribed,  in  some 
instances,  to  their  having  once  had  the  complaint,  which  seldom  occurs  twice 
in  the  same  individual;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  probably,  to  the 
repeated  action  of  the  canse  from  infancy,  which  has  gradually  worn  out  the  sus* 
ceptibility  to  its  influence,  without  having  ever  absolutely  produced  the  disease. 

Various  circumstances  operate  as  exciting  causes,  calling  into  action  the 
efficient  and  specific  cause,  which  may  have  been  lurking  in  the  body.  Any- 
thing which  considerably  disturbs  the  condition  of  the  system  may  have  this 
effect  Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  or 
to  the  night  dews,  fatigue,  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds. 
The  influence  of  a  sudden  accession  of  cold  weather  in  favouring  the  attack  of 

*  In  an  unpublished  inaugural  essay  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Parker,  of  PoHsmouth,  Va.,  presented 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Feb.  1858,  it  is  slated  that  of  the 
persons  attacked  in  the  epidemic  which  raged  in  Portsmouth,  in  1855,  60  per  oenL  of  the 
whites  died,  and  5  per  cent,  only  of  the  negroes.  (Note  to  the  fifth  editioH.) 
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the  disease  has  been  often  noticed.  Thus,  thoagh  frost  pats  at  once  an  end 
to  the  canse,  jet  it  augments  for  a  time  the  namber  of  cases,  by  developing 
the  disease  in  those  npon  whom  the  canse  has  already  acted.* 

Nature, — The  reasons  have  been  before  given,  why  this  disease  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  variety  of  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Physick,  whose  post-mortem 
Investigations  established  the  very  freqnent  existence  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  was  disposed  to  regard  gastritis  as  the  essential  part  of  the  complaint. 
But  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease  clearly  show  that  it  is  a  mere  at- 
tendant. Practitioners  are  everywhere  familiar  with  gastritis;  but  yellow 
fever  is  seen  only  within  comparatively  restricted  limits.  Besides,  dissections 
have  shown  that  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  though  very  generally,  is  not 
universally  present,  at  least  not  in  a  degree  at  all  adequate  to  the  results  pro- 
duced. There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  yellow  fever  is  an  entirely 
peculiar  and  distinct  disease.  What  are  the  precise  pathological  conditions 
essential  to  it  is  unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  blood  is  promi- 
nently in  fault,  being  deranged  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  morbific  cause. 

Diagnosis, — The  initial  stage  of  most  fevers  has  so  many  symptoms  in 
common,  that  it  is  often  very  difiScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them  in  the  outset  Yellow  fever,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  is  not  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  Nevertheless,  there  are  often  symptoms  which  may 
lead  to  a  very  probable  inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  severe 
pains  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities,  the  turbid  conjunctiva,  and  the 
darkish-red  suffusion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  are  such  symptoms.  At  a 
more  advanced  period,  the  excessive  irritability  of  stomach  and  extreme  epi- 
gastric tenderness ;  the  regular  continuance  of  the  fever,  and  its  subsidence 
after  a  duration  of  one,  two,  or  three  days ;  the  supervention  of  yellowness  of 
the  eyes  and  skin,  when  the  fever  subsides;  the  great  prostration,  or  the  febrile 
reaction  which  follows  the  subsidence,  and  finally  the  occurrence  of  black 
vomit,  are  the  most  important  diagnostic  signs.  In  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  the  nature  of  any  doubtful  case,  reference  must  also  be  had  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurred ;  whether,  for  example,  the  disease  was  preva- 
lent or  not,  whether  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  production  were  present, 
and  whether  the  patient  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  it  elsewhere. 

Prognosis. — Yellow  fever  is  a  very  fatal  disease,  being  scarcely  exceeded, 
in  this  respect,  by  any  other  acute  febrile  affection.  It  varies  greatly  in  vio- 
lence, at  different  periods  and  places  of  its  occurrence.  Sometimes  it  is  so 
virulent  that  the  great  majority  of  those  affected  perish ;  in  other  instances, 
it  is  mild,  and  few  comparatively  die.  When  it  occurs  epidemically,  the  first 
cases  are  generally  the  most  severe,  and  sometimes  almost  all  end  fatally. 
Afterwards,  the  disease  becomes  milder,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  epi- 
demic, it  sometimes  happens  that  almost  all  recover.  Even  within  the  same 
city,  its  violence  may  vary  greatly  in  different  spots.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1820,  out  of  twelve  reported  cases  in  one  vicinity  there  was  only  a  single 
recovery,  of  seventy  in  another  thirty  recovered,  and  of  four  in  a  third 
three  recovered.  Epidemics  are  sometimes  extremely  fatal,  at  other  times 
comparatively  mild.  While  in  some,  one-half  or  more  of  the  cases  have 
proved  fatal ;  in  others,  the  proportion  of  deaths  has  not\  exceeded  one  in 
twenty.  Perhaps  the  general  average  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  prevail- 
ing epidemically,  may  be  stated  at  one-third.  Dr.  Fenner  calculates  that 
about  one-eighth  of  those  attacked  died  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  epidemic 

*  Any  one  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  inqniry  into  the  various  questions  which  have 
divided  medical  sentiment  in  relation  to  this  disease,  will  find  ample  opportunity  af- 
forded him  in  the  elaborate  work  on  yellow  fever  by  Dr.  R.  La  Roche,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1856,  which,  in  the  extent  of  research,  and  laborious  collection  and 
eomparison  of  authorities,  is  without  equal  in  this  particular  field. 
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of  1847,  which  was,  however,  of  a  relatively  mild  character.  (N.  Orleans 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,^  y.  206.)  According  to  Dr.  Dickson,  the  proportion 
of  fatal  eases  in  Charleston  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth.  In  his 
own  practice,  daring  a  period  of  thirty  years,  comprising  eight  epidemics, 
the  average  loss  was  one  in  aboat  fifteen.  (Chariest,  Med,  Joum,,  xi.  744.) 
The  g^at  experience  of  that  distinguished  practitioner  gives  weight  to  the 
following  quotation  from  his  work  on  Pathology  and  Therapeatics.  **  The 
attack  is  apt  to  be  violent,  and  its  progress  hasty,  in  the  sangnineons  and 
plethoric.  For  the  intemperate  there  is  almost  no  hope.  National  habits 
and  modes  of  life  have  a  decided  inflnence.  The  Irish,  Qermans,  and  Scotch 
afford  US  the  worst  cases ;  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen  are  very  apt 
to  recover.  Midway  stand  the  Englishman,  the  northerner,  and  the  monn- 
taineer,  or  inhabitant  of  our  interior  country.  Generally  speaking,  the  more 
recently  a  stranger  has  come  here  [Charleston,  S.  C],  the  more  severe  his 
attack.  Among  the  young  children  assailed,  the  ravages  of  this  pestilence 
are  very  great."  {Page  363.) 

In  individual  cases,  unfavourable  symptoms  are  excruciating  pains  in  the 
forehead,  back,  and  limbs ;  great  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  a 
gaaeous  state  of  it,  or  its  entire  absence  at  the  wrist;  a  bloodshot  appear- 
ance of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  bronze  or  mahogany  colour  of  the  skin ;  a  short 
and  violent  febrile  stage ;  coma  or  convulsions  ;  a  slow  respiration  with  deep 
sighs ;  hiccough ;  excessive  restlessness,  and  a  disposition  to  get  out  of  bed 
and  walk ;  an  unnatural  apathy,  or  an  expression  of  dogged  indifference  in 
the  advanced  stages ;  a  voracious  appetite ;  suppression  of  urine ;  a  universal 
hemorrhagic  tendency,  with  petechia;  and,  finally,  the  occurrence  of  black 
▼omit.  This  last  symptom  is  regarded  as  almost  necessarily  fatal;  but 
occasional  recoveries  are  mentioned  by  authors  as  having  taken  place  after 
its  appearance.  Dr.  Fenner  estimates  the  chances  of  recovery  after  it  at 
about  one  in  a  hundred  cases.  {Hist,  of  the  Yellow  Fever  at  New  Orleans 
in  1853,  p.  53.)  It  is  said  to  be  less  fatal  in  children  than  in  adults.  They 
who  surmount  the  black  vomit  sometimes  perish  from  exhausting  abscesses, 
consequent  upon  the  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  A  total  suppression  of 
urine  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainly  fatal  symptom  in  adults. 

The  absence  of  the  above  symptoms  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  favour- 
able. A  prolongation  of  the  primary  fever  beyond  the  accustomed  period, 
the  occurrence  of  a  moderate  secondary  fever,  and  the  appearance  of  a  gentle 
diaphoresis  at  any  period  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  are  also  favour- 
able signs.  The  production  of  strangury  by  blisters,  and  of  salivation  by 
mercury,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  The  occurrence  of  dark  bilious 
evacuations  is  sometimes  a  precursor  of  convalescence.  The  gradual  clean- 
ing of  the  tongue  from  the  edges,  along  with  a  subsidence  of  vomiting,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  epigastric  tenderness,  is  highly  favourable. 

Treatment, — There  are  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  which  treatment  can 
be  of  no  avail.  The  patient  has  received  his  death  blow  at  the  beginning. 
There  are  others,  again,  so  mild  that  they  get  well  spontaneously,  under  any 
kind  of  management,  unless  positively  destructive.  Hence  the  great  uncer- 
tainty in  relation  to  the  influence  of  remedies  in  this  complaint  Under 
every  kind  of  treatment,  there  are  many  deaths  and  many  recoveries ;  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  treatment  has  had  any  inflnence 
upon  either  result  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
different  epidemics,  and  at  different  periods  or  in  different  localities  of  the 
same  epidemic,  there  is  great  difference  in  the  violence  of  the  disease ;  so  that 
a  plan  of  treatment  which  is  at  one  time  apparently  very  successful,  may 
be  very  unsuccessful  at  another.  But  there  are  many  cases  of  intermediate 
grades  of  violence,  in  which  the  chances  may  be  nearly  equal  between  life  and 
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death,  and  in  which  appropriate  measares  may  incline  the  balance  favonrablj. 
Treatment,  therefore,  may  be  very  important  in  yellow  fever.  It  may  reaeae 
the  intermediate  cases,  and  often  perhaps  prevent  the  mild  from  assaming  a 
dangerous  form.  In  the  conflict  of  sentiment  between  the  different  ihera* 
peatical  plans,  the  judicious  physician  will  select  that  which  best  accords 
with  his  pathological  views ;  and,  at  all  events,  will  shun  hazardous  measorea 
unless  very  clearly  indicated.  The  following  method  is  that  which  has  i^h 
peared  to  me  most  appropriate. 

Very  early  in  the  disease,  while  there  is  yet  no  great  gastric  irritability, 
and  no  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  an  emetic  ojf 
ipecacuanha,  in  cases  in  which  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect  a  loaded  stale 
of  the  stomach.  The  slight  and  temporary  irritation  of  the  emetic  wiU  be 
much  less  than  that  occasioned  by  the  continued  presence  of  undigested  food 
or  acrid  secretions.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  remedy  is  ap|di* 
cable  only  to  the  earliest  stage,  and  under  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
Should  there  be,  at  this  stage,  Sequent  attempts  to  vomit,  with  the  discharge 
of  only  a  little  acrid  matter,  it  would  be  proper  to  favour  the  efforts  of  tihe 
stomach  by  the  administration  of  warm  water  or  warm  chamomile  tea. 

The  question  must  be  decided,  at  an  early  period,  whether  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  use  the  lancet.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that,  to  be  efficient,  this 
must  not  be  postponed;  and  it  is  generally  considered  a  hazardous  remedy 
after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  days.  Bleeding  will  not  cure  the  disease ;  nor 
should  it  be  employed  vaguely  with  this  view.  The  only  legitimate  indication 
for  the  use  of  it  is  to  diminish  the  danger  of  disorganization  from  the  violenee 
of  inflammatory  excitement.  If  carried  too  far,  it  may  do  immense  harm  by 
increasing  the  prostration  of  the  second  stage.  It  should  be  resorted  to  only 
when  the  pulse  is  tense  and  strong.  When  this  is  very  frequent,  or  readily 
compressible,  the  lancet  should  not  be  employed.  The  enormous  bleedings 
which  have  been  recommended  by  some  practitioners  are,  in  my  opinion,  too 
hazardous  to  be  justifiable  in  any  case.  Not  more  blood  should  be  taken 
than  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  pulse;  and  this  seldom  ex> 
ceeds  fifteen,  twenty,  or  at  most  thirty  ounces  in  a  vigorous  adult  Less  than 
the  lowest  quantity  mentioned  will  often  be  sufficient.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bleed  at  all. 

A  mercurial  cathartic  is  almost  always  indicated.  The  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  hebetude  of  the  liver  call  for  this  remedy.  From  ten  to  twenty 
grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  without  delay,  and  followed  in  the  couiae 
of  a  few  hours  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic.  In  some 
instances,  where  it  may  happen  to  accord  better  with  the  stomach  and  taste 
of  the  patient,  castor  oil  may  be  substituted.  Should  the  constipation  be 
obstinate,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  infusion  of  senna  in  connection  with 
Epsom,  Glauber's,  or  Rochelle  salt,  or  to  croton  oil.  The  last  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  the  dose  of  two  drops.  Should  the  stomach  be  too 
irritable  to  retain  any  of  these  cathartics,  purgative  enemata  should  be  sub- 
stituted, while  the  calomel  is  repeated,  in  such  doses,  and  at  such  intenrals, 
as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly 
evacuated,  they  should  be  kept  open,  during  the  remainder  of  the  complaint, 
by  moderate  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics,  magnesia,  the  Seidlitz  powders,  or 
enemata.  Rhubarb  and  magnesia  are  adapted  to  the  advanced  stages;  the 
former  being  indicated  by  its  tonic,  the  latter  by  its  antacid  property. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  decide,  at  a  very  early 
period,  whether  he  will  have  recourse  to  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  So  far  as  danger  in  yellow  fever  may  depend  upon  inflammation, 
the  mercurial  impression  upon  the  system,  as  being  one  of  the* most  efficient 
antiphlogistic  means,  is  strongly  indicated.     The  characteristic  inertness 
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of  the  lirer  would  seem  also  to  call  for  it  Experience,  too,  might  be  thonghfe 
to  pronoQDce  ia  its  favour;  for  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  patients 
generally  recover,  if  salivation  can  be  effected  in  the  early  stage.  But  it  is 
often  difficult,  and  indeed  quite  impossible  to  bring  about  this  result  Mer- 
cory  seems  incapable  of  taking  hold  of  the  more  violent  cases,  however  ener- 
getically it  may  be  employed.  Besides,  in  many  cases,  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  remedy  to  act,  before  fatal 
symptoms  appear.  Hence,  many  practitioners  exclude  mercury  from  their 
plans  of  treatment  They  assert  that  it  will  not  act  in  fatal  cases,  and  that 
those  in  which  salivation  can  be  effected  would  get  well  without  it  But  this 
reasoning  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sound.  It  cannot  be  known,  certainly, 
that  the  instances  in  which  salivation  occurs  would  end  in  recovery  under 
other  measures.  The  circumstance,  that  when  the  inflaence  of  mercury  is 
experienced  the  patient  gets  well,  proves,  at  least,  that  the  remedy  can  do  no 
great  harm.  If,  therefore,  it  is  indicated  upon  general  therapeutic  principles, 
if  it  is  not  injurious,  and  if  its  influence  when  experienced  is  very  generally 
followed  by  favourable  results,  whether  as  mere  consequences,  or  as  effects, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  there  is  a  strong  pro* 
priety  in  employing  it.  Bat  there  must  be  no  delay.  The  plan  must  be  com- 
menced immediately,  and  persevered  in  to  the  end.  In  this  rapid  disease,  the 
rale  which  is  applicable  to  chronic  cases,  of  suspending  the  remedy  for  a  time 
when  the  gums  are  touched,  must  not  be  obeyed.  Relaxation,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  often  to  let  the  enemy  escape  in  the  moment  of  pro* 
bable  victory.  The  mercary  should  be  persevered  in  until  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  show  a  decided  abatement  The  best  means  of  obtaining  the  im- 
pression is,  after  the  administration  of  the  purgative  dose  of  calomel  as  above 
mentioned,  to  give  a  pill  of  one  or  two  grains  every  hour  or  two,  without  in- 
terruption, until  the  effect  is  produced.  Small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  are 
more  efficient  towards  affecting  the  system  than  the  same  quantity  in  larger 
doses,  and  at  longer  intervals.  Calomel  is  usually  well  borne  by  the  stomach. 
It  may  even  compose  irritation  of  that  organ.  Should  it  too  mnch  disturb 
the  bowels,  it  may  be  combined  with  opium.  I  am  aware  that  the  tendency 
of  opinion  is  at  present  rather  adverse  to  mercury;  and  instances  have  been 
adduced  to  show  that  patients  do  not  always  recover  even  after  salivation. 
It  is  said,  moreover,  that  hemorrhage,  in  bad  cases,  is  apt  to  take  place  from 
the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  gams.  But  the  hostility  to  mercury  is  rather  to 
the  excessive  abase  of  it,  which  was  at  one  time  common,  than  to  its  moderate 
nse,  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  measures.  The  enormous  qaantities  of  calomel 
formerly  given,  without  acting  more  efficiently  in  bringing  the  system  under 
the  required  influence  during  the  progress  of  the  fever,  endangered  excessive 
sore-mouth  by  remaining  after  its  subsidence,  and  exercising  its  unopposed 
influence.  From  the  quantity  I  have  recommended,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
serious  evil  would  be  likely  to  ensue.  It  will  be  necessary  to  be  cautions  with 
its  nse  in  infantile  cases. 

But,  whether  the  mercurial  plan  be  adopted  or  not,  it  will  be  proper  to 
employ  febrifuge  remedies  during  the  existence  of  the  fever.  Nothing  is 
more  effectual  in  diminishing  the  heat,  and  composing  the  restlessness  of  this 
stage,  than  the  external  application  of  cold  water.  This  application  may  be 
made  by  sponging  the  patient  over  the  whole  body,  or  by  affusion.  The 
latter  mode  is  most  effectual,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  cases  of  robust 
individuals,  not  too  far  advanced  in  life.  The  patient  being  seated  naked 
over  a  proper  recipient,  cold  water  should  be  poured  upon  him  until  the  skin 
becomes  cool,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  abates,  or  until  he  begins  to 
feel  slightly  chilly,  when  he  should  be  wiped  dry  and  placed  in  bed.  The  ap- 
plication may  be  repeated,  when  the  heat,  dryness  of  skin,  and  restlessness 
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returD.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cantion  the  practitioner  against  emplojing 
this  measare,  in  any  case  in  which  the  skin  is  not  universally  heated«  and  quite 
destitute  of  moisture.  Where  the  constitution  is  feeble,  and  the  grade  of  ex- 
citement lower,  sponging  with  warm  water,  or  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  would 
be  preferable.  Should  the  state  of  the  system  be  positively  asthenic,  apirit 
may  be  substituted  for  water  as  a  lotion,  and  the  hot  yapour  bath,  for  the 
warm  or  cold  bath. 

Internally,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  should  be  employed  in  this  stagt. 
Of  these  none  is  so  exactly  suited  to  the  case  as  the  effervescing  draught  (aee 
CT.  8.  Dispensatory),  which,  besides  its  diaphoretic  operation,  has  the  efleet 
of  fi^quently  composing  the  excessive  irritability  of  stomach.  A  dose  of  it 
may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  during  the  height  of  the  fever.  Nitre  aoA 
the  antimonials  are  less  appropriate,  because  more  apt  to  produce  gastric 
irritation.  When  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  rather  feeble,  the  Dover^ 
powder  may  often  be  used  advantageously,  if  not  contraindicated  by  cerebral 
disease.  In  similar  cases,  infusion  of  serpentaria  and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
are  appropriate  remedies.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water 
frequently  and  in  small  quantities,  or  to  chew  and  swallow  small  pieces  of  iee, 
which  is  usually  very  grateful  by  allaying  the  burning  heat  of  the  stomach. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  allow  so  large  a  quantity  of  ice  to  enter 
the  stomach  undissolved  as  to  endanger  material  depression.  Iced  carbonic 
acid  water,  in  small  draughts  of  about  a  wineglassful,  is  also  yery  gratefol, 
and  useful  in  allaying  gastric  irritation. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  head  and  the  stomach.  For  the  pain  of  the 
former,  leeches  or  cups  may  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck; 
the  hair  should  be  thinned  or  cut  off;  towels  wet  with  cold  water,  or  bladders 
filled  with  pounded  ice,  should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  scalp;  and, 
occasionally,  when  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  pain  severe,  cold  water  may  be 
poured  from  a  moderate  height  upon  the  head,  held  over  a  basin.  At  the 
same  time,  hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia  may  be  employed  as  revulsives. 
For  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  best  remedies  are  those  already  men* 
tioned;  viz.,  the  effervescing  draught,  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  or  small  por* 
tions  of  ice.  Small  doses  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  are  sometimes  useful, 
in  connection  with  the  draught,  or  with  other  medicines.  When  pressure  over 
the  stomach  occasions  much  pain,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  epigasUrium, 
followed  by  warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  unless  the  weight  of 
these  should  render  them  too  uncomfortable  to  the  patient  Sinapisms  are 
sometimes  useful  in  the  early  stage. 

When  the  fever  begins  to  decline,  and  the  second  stage  commences,  febri- 
fuge and  depleting  remedies  must  be  abandoned ;  and,  unless  symptoms  of 
convalescence  are  obvious,  without  suspending  the  mercurial  treatment,  mea- 
sures should  be  employed  for  counteracting  the  inflammation  of  stomach,  and 
supporting  the  strength  of  the  patient.  For  the  former  purpose,  I  know 
nothing  better  than  acetate  of  lead,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Irvine, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  {Eclectic  Repertory,  x.  519).  This  remedy  is  not 
appropriate  to  the  febrile  stage,  nor  was  it  employed  in  that  stage  by  Dr. 
Irvine.  The  period  for  beginning  with  its  use  is  when  the  heat  of  skin  and 
frequency  of  pulse  abate ;  while  a  yellow  hue  begins  to  show  itself  in  the 
conjunctiva  or  face,  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  indicates  continued  or 
increasing  disease  of  the  stomach.  One  or  two  grains  should  be  given  every 
hour  or  two,  and  the  remedy  continued  until  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  have 
been  taken.  I  have  employed  it  in  several  bad  cases,  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. In  one  of  them,  the  matter  ^'ected  from  the  stomach  had  begun  to 
assume  the  flaky  character  of  black  vomit;  and  yet  the  patient  recoverod.  I 
confess,  however,  that  my  experience  with  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  ample 
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to  jostlfy  a  positiye  recommendation,  npon  that  groand  alone.  We  emploj 
the  remedj,  with  great  advantage,  as  a  local  application  to  mucous  inflam- 
mation, as  in  that  of  the  rectum  and  urethra,  when  not  attended  with  high 
▼aacolar  excitement;  and  this  is  the  exact  condition  presented  bj  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  in  the  second  stage  of  yellow  fever.  Besides,  the  astrin* 
gent  properties  of  the  preparation  may  render  it  aseful  in  preventing  the 
black  vomit,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of  hemorrhage.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  acetate  of  lead  will  cure  those  desperate  cases  in  which 
the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  disorganized,  and  death  is  inevitable  under  any 
treatment.  But  there  are  many  which  are  nearly  evenly  balanced  between 
recovery  and  death,  and  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  this  remedy, 
by  relieving  the  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  preventing  a  hemorrhage  that 
might  otherwise  occur,  may  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  former  result.* 

But  the  case  should  not  be  trusted  to  this  remedy  alone.  The  epigastrium 
should  be  covered  by  a  large  blister,  and  the  same  application  may  be  made 
to  the  extremities,  in  order  to  support  the  system,  and  to  direct  excitement 
to  the  surface.  Powdered  acetate  of  morphia  sprinkled  upon  the  blistered 
surface,  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  sometimes  be  useful  in  allaying 
gastric  irritability.  The  strength  must  be  sustained  by  mild  nutriment 
The  farinaceous  drinks  and  weak  animal  broths,  or  a  little  milk  and  water, 
may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Advantage  may  sometimes  accrue  firom 
the  use  of  lime-water  and  milk,  in  the  quantity  of  a  tablespoonful  of  each 
every  hour. 

Should  the  system  show  signs  of  sinking,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
tonics  and  stimulants,  with  a  nutritious  diet.  Sulphate  of  quinia  or  the 
compound  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  capsicum,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, wine-whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  egg-nog,  milk- 
punch,  strong  animal  broths  or  essences,  are  the  chief  means  to  be  used ;  and 
from  these  selections  and  combinations  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  prostration.  None  of  them  are  specific.  All  that  they  can  do  is 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  system,  until  the  disease  shall  spontaneously 
terminate.  It  is  possible  that  the  capsicum  and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be 
aseful  as  alteratives  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Should  any 
one  of  these  remedies  occasion  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  it  must  be 
omitted.  Opium  should  be  freely  used,  and  may  be  combined  with  any  one 
of  them.  The  oil  of  turpentine  with  laudanum,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  mor- 
phia, is  a  combination  sometimes  especially  useful.  Of  the  oil  from  twenty 
drops  to  half  a  fiuidrachm  may  be  given  at  once,  suspended  in  water  by 
means  of  gum  arable,  and  repeated  every  hour.  Stimulating  frictions  should 
also  be  used  in  very  prostrate  cases.  Should  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach 
or  bowels  occur,  it  may  be  met  with  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  kino, 
and  pure  tannic  acid,  severally  or  in  combination ;  and  opium  should  be 
added  to  whichever  of  these  remedies  may  be  employed. 

In  the  secondary  fever,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  general 
principles  applicable  to  all  febrile  diseases ;  reference  being  always  had  to 
the  strength  of  the  system. 

*  My  personal  experienoe  with  the  acetate  of  lead  is  confined  to  three  cases.  In  the 
epidemic  of  1820,  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  I  taw  much  of  the  disease,  I  employed  it 
omlj  in  one  instance,  as  the  remedy  was  then  quite  new;  but  the  case  was  very  severe, 
and,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  a  flaky  matter  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  matter  ejected 
from  the  stomach,  which  appeared  to  be  the  initial  stage  of  black  Tomit.  Of  the  two 
other  cases,  one  was  a  seaman  from  the  W.  Indies,  who  entered  the  Pennsylrania  Hos- 
pital, in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  the  second  was  a  student  of  medicine,  who 
on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  had  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  and  was  at- 
tacked after  his  arrival.  In  all  the  oatet  the  disease  was  very  threatening,  bat  ended 
favourably.  [Note  to  the  fifth  edition. ) 
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In  cases  of  alow  fonn  at  the  begiDDing,  where  reaction  is  deficient  or  alto> 
gether  wantiog,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ase  the  means  which  are  reoommended 
In  the  last  stages  of  ordinary  cases.  External  stimnlation  by  means  of  the 
hot  bath  and  powerfol  mbefacients,  tonics  and  stimulants  by  the  stomach, 
and  stimalating  enemata  of  oil  of  turpentine,  brandy,  laadannm,  ice.,  most 
be  employed.  I  should  generally  prefer  for  internal  use,  in  snch  cases,  the 
oil  of  turpentine  and  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  latter  remedy  may  be  g^Ten  in 
large  doses,  as  much  e?en  as  from  five  to  ten  grains  every  two  or  three  hoars, 
until  some  effect  may  appear  to  have  been  produced.  Gases  of  this  kind, 
however,  too  frequently  bid  defiance  to  medicine. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  practice  of  giving  large  doses  of  quinia,  very  early  in 
the  disease,  is  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  attended  with  gpreat  success. 
According  to  Dr.  Fenner,it  was  first  introduced  in  the  epidemic  of  1841,  by 
assistant  surgeon  Charles  McGormick  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Wedderbum ;  and  has 
been  since  extensively  employed.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinia  are  given  at  once,  sometimes  nncombined,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  opium  or  a  mercurial  cathartic  or  both,  and  with  various  accessory 
treatment,  according  to  the  particular  views  of  the  practitioner.  Sometimes 
the  quinia  is  repeated,  in  the  same  or  smaller  doses.  The  febrile  action  is 
said  to  subside  very  speedily,  and  the  patient  frequently  to  enter  almost  im- 
mediately into  convalescence ;  but,  in  other  instances,  though  the  primary 
fever  may  be  apparently  cut  short,  and  the  secondary  fever  prevented,  yet  the 
disease  marches  steadily  onward  to  black  vomit  and  a  fatal  issue,  as  in  violent 
eases  treated  in  the  ordinary  mode.  (N,  O.  Med,  A  Surg,  Joum.,  v.  208.) 
In  the  comparatively  mild  epidemic  of  1847,  the  quinia  practice  was  found 
so  satisfactory  as  to  have  been  very  extensively  adopted  in  New  Orleans ; 
but  in  the  very  severe  one  of  1853  it  was  less  successful;  and  the  late  Dr. 
Hester,  editor  of  the  K  O.  Med,  d  Surg,  Journ,,  stated,  in  the  last  number 
of  that  journal  put  forth  under  his  supervision  (vol.  x.  p.  404),  that  it  had 
not  proved  satisfactory  to  those  who  employed  it  in  the  latter  epidemic.  In 
the  preceding  number  he  made  the  following  statement  "In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  epidemic,  the  advocates  of  large  doses  of  quinia  soon 
found  that  this  article,  when  given  in  sedative  doses,  failed  to  accomplish  a 
cure,  although  the  febrile  symptoms  gradually  gave  way  to  its  use." 

Dr.  H.  R.  Frost,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  found  chlorate  of  potassa  an 
excellent  remedy  in  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease.  After  having  f^reely 
evacuated  the  bowels,  he  gives  the  chlorate  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
drachms  in  divided  doses  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  employing  at  the 
same  time,  when  necessary,  leeches  to  the  temples  and  iced-water  to  the 
head.  {Charleston  Med,  Joum,  db  Rev,,  viii.  182.) 

Throughout  the  treatment,  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  thor- 
ough ventilation  of  the  apartment,  and  to  the  preservation  of  personal  clean- 
liness by  a  frequent  change  of  linen,  and  of  the  bedclothes..  All  excrementi- 
tious  matter  should  be  immediately  removed. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  practitioners,  especially  in  the  French  West 
Indies,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  the  mildest  measures  ;  trusting 
rather  to  the  resources  of  the  system,  aided  by  the  removal  of  noxious  influ- 
ences, than  to  any  strong  remedial  impressions.  In  the  first  stage,  demulcent 
beverages,  chicken  water  with  a  little  nitre,  or  other  weak  ptisans,  perhaps  a 
small  bleeding  when  the  excitement  is  great,  a  little  magnesia  now  and  then, 
fomentations  or  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  or  a  few  leeches  to  the  epigastrinmi 
and  the  warm  bath ;  in  the  latter  stages  preparations  of  bark,  mineral  acids, 
camphor  injections,  &c.  constitute  the  routine  of  the  treatment;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  success  of  the  plan  is  little  if  at  all  short  of  that  of  the 
more  energetic  methods  usually  employed. 
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Another  plan,  which  has  had  its  advocates,  is  to  maintain  a  constant  per- 
spiration, less  by  refrigerant  than  by  heating  measures,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  yapour  bath,  and  hot  herbaceons  infusions ;  the  patient  being  carefully 
covered  in  bed,  and  sedulously  guarded  against  the  least  exposure  to  cold. 

Excessive  bleeding  has  also  been  recommended  as  the  most  efficacious 
treatment;  the  patient  being  bled  not  only  once  largely,  but  again  and 
again,  as  much  as  his  pulse  will  bear,  until  the  febrile  symptoms  disappear. 
From  100  to  200  ounces  are  said  to  \j^9kje  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
eomplaint,  and  with  asserted  success. 

The  prevention  of  the  disease  is  even  more  important  than  its  treatment. 
In  relation  to  individuals,  when  circumstances  prevent  their  leaving  the  place 
in  which  the  disease  prevails,  they  should  select  a  residence  in  the  highest 
and  healthiest  spots ;  should  sleep  preferably  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house ; 
should  avoid  the  night  air ;  should  abstun  from  fatiguing  exercise,  exposure 
to  alternations  of  temperature,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds;  should  endeavour 
to  maintain  a  cheerful  and  confident  temper;  should  use  a  nutritious  and 
wholesome  but  not  sUmuhi^ing  diet;  and,  if  compelled  to  enter  any  spot  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  known  to  be  infected,  should  take  care  not  to  do  so 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  the  body  exhausted  by  perspiration  or  fatigue. 
Attempts  to  guard  against  the  disease  by  low  diet,  bleeding  and  purging,  or 
the  use  of  mercury,  are  futile,  and  even  worse  than  futile.  The  feebler  the 
system,  the  less  is  it  able  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  poison,  or  its  influence 
when  absorbed. 

The  public  also  have  important  duties  in  this  complaint  Letting  alone 
the  vexed  question  of  quarantine,  we  may  insist  on  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing hospitals  in  healthy  situations,  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  aU 
sources  of  noxious  effluvia,  of  correcting  such  effluvia  where  known  to  exist 
by  fumigations  with  chlorine,  and  finally,  in  our  northern  cities,  where  the 
limits  of  the  infected  neighbourhoods  are  often  well  defined,  of  removing  the 
inhabitants  from  within  these  limits,  and  excluding  the  entrance  of  others  by 
the  temporary  erection  of  fences  across  the  streets  or  avenues.  In  places 
where  the  residents  have  become  exempt  from  the  disease  by  habitnal  expo- 
aare  to  the  cause,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  and  exclude  strangers  and 
children  from  the  infected  districts. 


Jirtkle  IF. 

BNTBBIO  PEVBB. 

Syn. — Typhoid  Fever. — T)/phtu  mitior. — Nervou$  Fevir,^-Abdammal   T^hus. — Common 
Continued  Fevtr. — EtUero-mutnterie  Fever, — DothmenteritU, — Follicular  EnUritit. 

This  is  a  common  febrile  affection,  presenting  a  considerable  diversity  of 
symptoms,  yet  having  in  general  a  certain  recognizable  character,  and  pro- 
bably constituting,  in  all  its  forms,  one  and  the  same  disease.  It  is  the 
ordinary  endemic  fever  of  continental  Europe,  and  of  those  portions  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  miasmatic  or  bilious  fevers  do  not  prevail,  and 
is  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  latter  within  their  own  special  limits. 
Indeed,  the  probability  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  all  inhabited  regions.  Though  long  known  in  its  different 
forms,  its  identity  in  these  forms  was  not  clearly  perceived  until  after  the 
researches  of  Louis,  which,  by  determining  its  anatomical,  in  connection 
vol..  I.  22 
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with  its  exterior  character,  gave  us  the  meaDS  of  recognizing  it  under  every 
variety  of  aspect. 

The  nomenclature  of  this  disease  is  unsettled  and  perplexing.     By  some 
writers  it  is  denominated  continued  or  common  continued  fever;  bat  this 
term  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive ;  as  other  fevers,  equally  common  in  many 
situations,  are  equally  continued ;  and,  in  fact,  English  authors  generally 
confound  under  the  title  two  affections,  which  are  probably  quite  distinct; 
namely,  the  disease  under  consideration,  and  proper  typhus  fever.  *  The  name 
of  typhoid  fever,  applied  to  the  disease  by  Louis,  and  now  generally  used,  is, 
I  think,  still  more  unfortunate.    Independently  of  the  fact,  that  the  complaint 
is  not  essentially  typhoid,  and  that  it  often  runs  its  whole  course  without  any 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  there  is  the  strong  objection, 
that  any  other  febrile  affection  may  equally  assume  the  typhoid  form ;  so  that 
a  mere  epithet,  applicable  to  a  common  condition  of  disease,  is  thus  appro- 
priated to  a  distinct  complaint,  and  must  inevitably  lead  to  misconcep- 
tions.    Bilious  fever,  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  the  different  exanthematous 
fevers,  and  all  the  phlegmasisB  may  become  typhoid,  as  well,  though  not,  it 
is  true,  so  frequently  as  the  one  in  question.     It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that 
the  name  should  be  abandoned,  though  there  is  reason  io  apprehend  that  it 
has  taken  root  too  deeply  to  be  eradicated.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
affection,  denominated  typhus  mitior  by  the  older  writers,  was  very  often 
that  which  we  are  now  considering;  but  the  name  is  objectionable,  as  im- 
plying only  a  difference  in  degree  between  this  and  true  malignant  typhus. 
Nervous  fever  is  less  inappropriate  than  either  of  the  preceding  titles ;  as 
the  disease  is  pre-eminently  marked  by  nervous  disorder,  and  the  cases  to 
which  the  name  has  been  applied  have  probably  in  general  been  of  this  kind. 
But  almost  all  fevers,  indeed  we  may  say  without  qualification,  all  fevers  are 
attended  with  some  degree  of  nervous  disorder;  for  this  enters  into  the  very 
definition  of  the  term  fever;  and  the  title,  therefore,  is  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive.    Dothinenteriiis  (from  doOtrjv,  pustule,  and  hrtpov,  intestine)  was  a 
name  conferred  on  the  complaint  by  Bretonneau,  and  was  intended  to  express 
the  eruptive  character  of  the  intestinal  affection  which  distinguishes  it.     Fol' 
Ocular  enteritis  had  the  same  origin.     Both  are  objectionable  upon  the 
score,  that  they  consider  as  essentially  the  disease  what  is  a  mere  attendant, 
though  a  very  common  one.     I  propose  the  title  of  Enteric  fever  with  some 
diffidence.     It  has  the  same  basis  as  the  entero-mesenteric  fever  of  M. 
Petit,  but  has  the  advantage  over  it  of  greater  simplicity.     It  is  merely  in- 
tended to  express  the  fact,  that  this  fever  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
idiopathic  fevers  by  the  frequency  and  extent  of  intestinal  disease.     Other 
fevers  are  attended  occasionally  with  disease  of  the  bowels ;  this  almost 
always,  if  not  essentially.     The  intestinal  affection  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
disease  as  the  eruption  is  of  smallpox. 

Symptoms^  Course,  dc, — The  disease  sometimes  begins  abruptly  with  a  chill, 
followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever ;  but,  as  it  occurs  in  this  country, 
it  more  frequently  comes  on  insidiously,  and  increases  gradually,  so  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  point  of  commencement  The  patient  is 
uncomfortable,  and  complains,  perhaps,  of  weariness,  general  uneasiness,  sore- 
ness or  numbness  of  the  limbs,  and  often  of  a  little  headache;  the  skin  is 
somewhat  heated,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  pulse  accelerated ;  the  tongue,  if 
examined,  is  found  to  be  very  slightly  coated  with  a  thin  whitish  fur ;  the 
appetite  is  impaired  though  not  quite  extinguished ;  and  these  symptoms  con- 
tinue, with  a  slowly  increasing  intensity,  but  with  a  tendency  to  daily  remis- 
sion, for  several  days,  sometimes  even  for  a  week,  before  the  patient  feels 
himself  sufficiently  ill  to  take  to  his  bed.  Frequently,  during  this  period, 
slight  chilliness  alternates  with  febrile  sensations;  though  it  sometimes  hap- 
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pens  that  the  patient  complains  of  no  chill  whatever,  and  distinct  ri^^ors  or 
shiyering  are  rare.  When  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  the  chilliness 
ceases,  and  does  not  retam,  unless,  perhaps,  at  the  commencement  of  some 
incidental  inflammation.  There  is  also  not  anfreqnently,  daring  this  inchoa- 
tive stage,  some  looseness  of  bowels,  amounting  often  to  diarrhoea ;  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  generally  an  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  cathartic  medicine,  which  operates  in  mach  smaller  doses  than  nsnal, 
or,  if  given  in  the  fall  dose,  produces  more  than  the  usual  effect. 

The  disease,  being  now  fairly  under  way,  exhibits  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  fever ;  such  as  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  flashed  face, 
pain  in  the  head,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  great  general  weak- 
ness. But  the  symptoms  are  alsp  somewhat  peculiar.  The  pulse,  though 
sometimes  but  moderately  accelerated,  not  exceeding  90  or  100  in  the  minute, 
and  of  considerable  fulness  and  strength,  is  in  other  instances,  and  especially 
in  females,  very  frequent,  small,  and  compressible,  often  amounting  to  from 
1 10  to  120  or  more.  The  flush  in  the  face  ^  of  a  somewhat  more  purple  tint 
than  in  most  other  fevers ;  and,  when  it  is  absent,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a 
dusky  hue  of  the  complexion,  with  a  certain  heaviness  or  dulness  of  expres- 
sion, which  may  be  slight  in  some  cases,  but  is  very  striking  in  others.  Head- 
ache, in  some  degree,  is  seldom  absent;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  the  chief 
subject  of  complaint.  The  patient  also  often  experiences  pains  in  the  back 
or  limbs,  and  sometimes  has  a  feeling  of  universal  soreness,  as  if  bruised,  or 
greatly  fatigued.  Sometimes  there  is  mach  restlessness,  with  want  of  sleep. 
A  characteristic  symptom  is,  in  many  instances,  the  occurrence  of  bleeding 
at  the  nose,  which,  however,  is  generally  slight,  and  no  otherwise  important 
than  as  a  sign.  In  many  cases,  a  tendency  to  remission  is  observed,  some- 
times daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day ;  and  occasionally  the  exacerbations  sub- 
side with  slight  perspiration ;  though  this  is  much  less  frequent  and  more 
■paring  in  enteric  than  in  bilious  miasmatic  fever. 

These  symptoms  continue,  with  little  other  change  than  a  gradual  increase, 
for  several  days.  The  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  and  less  strong ;  the  skin . 
acquires  a  heat  and  aridity  often  described  as  acrid  or  pungent ;  the  obtuse- 
ness  of  countenance  and  duskiness  of  complexion  deepen ;  the  tongue  re- 
mains slightly  covered,  or  coats  itself  with  a  thicker  fur,  in  either  case  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  dryness  or  clamminess,  and  often  appearing  red  at  the  tip 
and  borders;  the  stomach,  though  often  retentive,  is  sometimes  irritable; 
diarrhoea  is  not  anfrequent ;  transient  pains  are  often  felt  in  the  abdomen, 
increased  by  pressure,  especially  in  the  right  iliac  region  ;  and  some  tympa- 
nitic distension  in  the  bowels  is  discovered  upon  percussion,  with  a  gurgling 
sound  upon  pressure  by  the  hand.  A  cough  frequently  sets  in,  either  dry,  or 
accompanied  with  a  slight  mucous  expectoration ;  and  the  physical  signs  of 
bronchitis  are  detected  upon  auscultation.  The  urine  is  sometimes  little 
changed,  sometimes  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  offensive.  Such  is  the  course 
of  the  disease,  until  aboat  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  from  the  time  of  complete 
formation. 

Other  symptoms  are  now  superadded.  The  tongue,  previously  moist  or 
clammy,  usually  begins  to  become  dry,  and  to  assume  a  brownish  colour. 
Deglutition  is  sometimes  painful  or  difficult  The  abdomen  is  obviously  dis- 
tended, so  as  frequently  to  present  a  convex  outline  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage to  the  pubes,  when  the  patient  is  on  his  back,  and,  upon  percussion. 
Bounds  hollow  or  tympanitic.  If  the  surface  be  carefully  examined,  red  spots 
like  flea-bites  will  show  themselves,  usually  appearing  at  first  in  small  num- 
bers upon  the  abdomen,  but  afterwards  increasing,  and  sometimes  extending 
to  the  chest,  and  even  to  the  limbs  and  face.  At  the  same  time,  a  close  in- 
spection will  often  detect  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles,  called  sudamina,  upon 
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the  Deck  and  upper  part  of  the  cheat,  and  occasionallj  also  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  nervons  symptoms  become  more  decided.  Deliriam  or  stopor 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  headache  with  which  the  patient  had  been  tor- 
mented. Ringing  or  buzzing  in  the  ears  is  followed  by  hardness  of  hearing, 
amoanting  sometimes  to  deafness.  The  eyes  are  often  injected.  The  tong^  is 
protraded  with  difficnlty,  and  is  occasionally  observed  to  tremble  in  the  ^ort 

If  the  disease  continues,  a  completely  typhous  condition  is  at  length  de- 
Teloped.  The  tongue  is  generally  quite  diy,  often  gashed  and  sore,  or  in- 
crusted  with  a  brown  or  black  coating ;  while  dark  sordes  collects  upon  the 
teeth,  gums,  and  lips.  The  pulse  becomes  exceedingly  firequent  and  feeble. 
The  surface  is  either  universally  hot  and  dry,  or  hot  in  some  parts  while  it  is 
cool  in  others ;  a  peculiar  unpleasant  odour  often  exhales  from  the  body ; 
subsultus  tendinum  and  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  are  not  unfrequent; 
and  even  epileptiform  spasms,  or  rigid  tonic  contractions  of  the  mnseles, 
sometimes  make  their  appearance.  The  patient  is  very  feeble,  lying  on  his 
back,  and  often  slipping  inyoluntarily  down  in  the  bed.  He  picks  at  the 
bedclothes,  or  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air ;  mutters  half-formed,  delirious 
sentences,  or  exhibits  a  profound  coma ;  and  sometimes,  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  a  potent  delirium,  rises  from  his  bed,  and,  unless  guarded,  reaches  the  door 
of  his  chamber,  and  perhaps  falls  exhausted.  Other  occasional  symptoms  are 
involuntary  fecal  evacuations,  retention  of  urine,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowek 
or  nostrils,  and  petechisB  and  vibices  upon  the  skin.  Vitality  is  so  feeble  in 
the  skin,  that  blistered  surfaces  often  slough,  and  gangrenons  eschars  are  pro- 
duced in  parts  exposed  to  pressure,  as  over  the  sacrum  or  upon  the  hipe. 

Finally,  if  the  case  is  to  end  unfavourably,  the  pulse  gives  way,  and  be- 
comes either  excessively  frequent  and  fluttering,  or  slow  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  the  extremities  become  cool  and  clammy,  or  the  whole  surface  is 
bathed  in  a  clammy  sweat ;  the  abdomen  is  often  enormously  distended ;  hic- 
cough sometimes  occurs ;  the  countenance  assumes  the  hippocratic  aspect ; 
and  life  is  quietly  and  almost  insensibly  extinguished.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  the  fatal  issue  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period,*  death  is  preceded  by 
apparently  painful  struggles  or  convulsions. 

When  a  favourable  termination  is  to  take  place,  the  tongue  becomes  moist^ 
and  begins  to  clean  itself  gradually  at  the  tip  and  edges ;  the  pulse  lessens 
in  frequency  and  acquires  greater  fulness ;  the  skin  relaxes,  becoming  cooler 
and  less  dry ;  the  stupor  or  delirium  subsides ;  the  patient  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  things  around  him,  and  exhibits  more  solicitude  for  himself;  the  ab- 
dominal distension  diminishes,  and  some  inclination  for  food  returns,  or  at 
least  less  aversion  for  it  is  displayed.  Convalescence,  under  these  circom- 
stances,  speedily  takes  place ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  emaciation  becomes 
more  evident  at  this  moment  than  it  was  before. 

In  other  instances,  especially  in  severe  and  more  protracted  cases,  the 
course  is  somewhat  different.  Instead  of  cleaning  gradually  from  the  edges, 
the  tongue  throws  off  its  fur  in  flakes,  generally  at  first  from  the  centre  or 
towards  the  base,  leaving  the  surface  smooth,  red,  and  somewhat  shining,  as 
if  the  papillary  structure  had  been  partially  destroyed.  This  state  of  the 
tongue  is  sometimes  preceded  by  soreness  of  the  fauces ;  and  the  velum  pen- 
dulum and  half  arches  will,  if  examined,  be  found  covered  with  an  exndation, 
which  they  are  beginning  to  part  with.  This  is  usually  a  sign  of  an  approach- 
ing amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  tongue,  when  thus  cleaned,  remain 
moist,  convalescence  may  be  pretty  confidently  expected,  though  it  is  always 
tedious.  In  some  instances,  the  tongue  coats  itself  over  again,  and  again  be- 
comes clean ;  and  this  change  may  take  place  more  than  once.  Occasionally, 
too,  a  thrush-like  exudation  appears  upon  its  surface.  But  still,  if  the  moisture 
continue,  the  prognosis  is  ulUmately  favourable. 
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If,  liowever,  at  anj  time  daring  the  above  cleaning  process,  or  eren  after  it 
has  been  completed,  the  tongoe  should  become  permanently  dry,  the  symp- 
toms are  again  aggravated,  and  the  patient  again  thrown  into  danger.  I 
bare  ascribed  this  result  to  an  increase  of  the  intestinal  disease,  which  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  complaint,  and  have  found  it  to  yield  most  happily 
to  treatmen4r  addressed  to  that  affection. 

But,  as  before  observed,  the  convalescence  after  this  mode  of  cleaning  of  tiie 
tongue  is  always  somewhat  tedious,  and  often  very  much  so.  It  implies  a  de- 
g^e  of  mischief  to  the  organization  which  time  only  can  repair.  Sometimes 
months  elapse  before  the  patient  recovers  his  usual  health.  The  pulse  remains 
long  frequent,  a  febrile  paroxysm  somewhat  resembling  hectic  occasionally 
•ppears  every  day,  there  are  copious  and  debilitating  sweats  at  night,  the 
sppetite  is  feeble,  and  the  bowels  are  disturped  by  slight  causes.  Disagree- 
able nervous  symptoms  also  frequently  occur;  such. as  wakefulness,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  weakened  memory,  childish  fretftilness,  and  sometimes  a  kind 
of  imperfect  delirium  or  insanity,  though  this  is  rare.  The  lower  eztremidea 
sometimes  become  painftil  and  edematous.  Troublesome  and  tedious  ab- 
scesses occasionally  form,  especially  near  the  parotid;  and  boils  appear 
Hi  various  parts  of  the  body.  At  length,  these  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
pear, the  appetite  returns,  and  even  becomes  insatiable,  and  the  patient 
rapidly  acquires  strength  and  flesh.  Not  unfrequently,  the  premature  or 
excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetite  causes  disagreeable  intestinal  symptoms, 
wHh  a  return  of  fevw ;  and  I  have  known  it  apparently  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
ftttal  relapse.  The  patient  generally  loses  his  hair,  which,  however,  gprows 
again;  and  the  cuticle  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  is 
apt  to  desquamate. 

There  is  occasionally  a  iifttal  termination  of  this  disease,  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  The  patient  is  suddenly  seized,  with- 
out any  premonition  of  danger,  perhaps  even  in  the  midst  of  convalescence, 
with  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  also  exceedingly  tender  to  the 
touch.  Sometimes  there  is  no  pain ;  but  only  tenderness.  The  knees  are 
drawn  up,  and  the  feuce  assumes  an  anxious  and  even  ghastly  expression. 
Rigors,  an  exceedingly  frequent  and  contracted  pulse,  obstinate  vomiting,  and 
constipation,  are  also  frequent  symptoms.  A  collapse  of  the  circulation  and 
of  the  surface  precedes  death,  which  takes  place  usually  within  a  day  or  two, 
though  life  is  sometimes  prolonged  fbr  a  week.  The  cause  of  these  symptoms 
is  a  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  the  escape  of  its  liqnid  contents,  produc- 
ing inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  more  frequently  the  mild  than  the 
aggravated  cases  of  the  disease  that  are  liable  to  this  serious  accident.  It 
occurs  at  variable  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  having  been 
aoticed  as  early  as  the  twelfth  day,  and  as  late  as  the  fortieth.  Fatal  perito- 
aitis  has  also  been  known  to  occur  without  perforation. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  uncertain,  but  usually  protracted.  Death 
■lay  take  place  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day;  but  so  early  a  termination  is 
very  rare.  Oenerally  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  second  or  third  week,  and 
sometimes  not  till  the  end  of  six  weeks,  or  even  later.  The  period  of  conva- 
lescence is  equally  variable.  It  sometimes  begins  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
but  very  rarely  before  the  third  week.  Even  the  mildest  cases  usually  run 
on  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day ;  those  of  a  severer  character  seldom 
become  convalescent  before  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  and  not 
unfrequently  we  witness  recoveries  even  after  the  sixth  week.  The  average 
duration  of  cases  may  be  stated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  The  disease 
seldom  lasts  longer  than  sixty  days,  though  it  has  no  fixed  limits. 

Certain  symptoms  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  so  important, 
in  reference  to  diagnosis  or  prognosis,  as  to  require  separate  consideration. 
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Diarrhcea,  according  to  Loais,  is  an  almost  uniform  symptom,  haTing  been 
absent  in  only  three  of  the  cases  examined  by  him.  It  most  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  occorrence  of  liquid  stools  constitutes  diarrhcea  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  that  author,  though  there  may  be  only  one  daily.  But  even  with 
this  limitation,  the  observation  is  not  applicable  to  the  disease  as  it  occun  ia 
this  country ;  at  least  as  it  has  occurred  within  my  own  observatioD.  Diar- 
rhcBa  is  undoubtedly  frequent,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  coDsidered 
among  the  diagnostic  symptoms;  but  it  is  also  not unfrequently  wanting.  I 
have  noticed,  however,  thai,  even  when  there  is  apparent  constipation,  the 
bowels  are  acted  on  by  purgative  medicine  much  more  readily  and  abandanUy 
than  in  most  other  febrile  diseases.  So  mach  is  this  the  fact,  that,  in  a  donbt* 
ful  6ase  of  fever,  an  unnsual  or  extraordinary  effect  from  purgative  medicine 
should  have  some  weight  in  influencing  the  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  diarrhoea  sometimes  precedes  the  fever;  but  more  frequently 
commences  during  the  6rst  twenty- four  hours  after  the  attack,  and  is  occasion- 
ally postponed  to  a  later  period.  The  stools  may  be  only  one  or  two  dafly, 
or  more  frequent,  up  to  ten,  twelve,  or  more.  They  are  generally  yellowidi 
or  brownish,  and  apparently  healthy  except  in  consistence.  This  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  features  of  the  disease.  While  in  other  severe  fevers  the  dis- 
charges are  almost  always  greatly  altered,  in  this,  they  often  remain  nearly 
natural,  with  the  exception  alluded  to,  throughout  the  complaint.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  black  or  bloody,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages ; 
and,  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  cases,  they  are  dysenteric.  The  diarrhoea 
undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem« 
brane ;  bnt  has  not  been  fonnd  to  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  characteristic 
disease  of  the  aggregated  intestinal  glands.  It  is  generally  attended  with 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  which,  though  not  usually  very  severe,  are  often 
troublesome.  When  wanting,  they  may  sometimes  be  elicited  by  pressure. 
They  may  be  present  also  when  there  is  no  diarrhoea. 

Tympanites^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  an  almost  constant  attendant  of 
enteric  fever.  I  have  very  seldom  witnessed  a  case  without  some  degree  of 
it.  It  does  not  begin  with  the  disease ;  coming  on  usually  about  the  seventh 
day,  though  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third.  At  first  it  is  not  very  obvious. 
There  may  be  a  slight  increase  of  tension  in  the  abdominal  parietes ;  but 
percussion  is  necessary  to  the  certain  detection  of  the  symptom.  It  increases 
as  the  disease  advances,  and  soon  becomes  obvious  to  the  eye.  In  general 
it  bears  some  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  being  moderate  in 
mild  cases,  and  greater  in  the  severe.  Sometimes  it  is  very  great,  causing 
an  enormous  distension  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  interfere  with  respiration  by 
pressure  upon  the  diaphragm.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  occasions  grreat 
distress  to  the  patient.  It  is  also  injurious  by  distending  the  bowels,  so  that 
they  cannot  act  on  their  contents.  This  morbid  collection  of  air  is  chiefly  in 
the  colon ;  the  small  intestines  being  comparatively  little  affected. 

The  rose-coloured  eruption  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of 
enteric  fever.  This  consists  of  small  red  spots,  dsnally  roundish,  and  about  a 
line  in  diameter,  though  sometimes  larger,  often  slightly  prominent,  and  dis- 
appearing under  pressure  with  the  finger,  to  return  upon  the  removal  of  the 
pressure.  They  are  never  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  bnt 
generally  first  make  their  appearance  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  days, 
not  unfrequently  later,  and  sometimes  not  until  near  the  close.  They  occur 
in  general  first  and  most  numerously  on  the  abdomen,  extending  afterwards 
to  the  breast,  and  occasionally  also  to  the  extremities,  and  even  to  the  back 
and  face,  though  very  rare  in  the  last-mentioned  position.  I  have  seen  them 
abundant  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  and  confined  to  that 
place.    Their  number  varies  greatly,  sometimes  not  exceeding  two  or  three, 
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sometimes  being  almost  countless.  Thej  appear  in  successiTe  crops,  each 
lasting  three  or  fear  days,  and  then  gpradaallj  fading.;  and  the  whole  period 
of  the  ernptron  yaries,  according  to  Louis,  from  three  to  fifteen  days. 
Though  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  at  some  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  they  are  not  so  in  all.  Out  of  seventy  cases  referred  to 
by  Ghomel  and  Qenest,  they  were  absent  in  sixteen,  or  about  one-qnarter. 
As  the  disease  has  occurred  to  my  own  observation,  they  are  very  seldom 
absent;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  from  their  small  number,  faintness,  and 
fugitive  character  in  many  cases,  they  are  often  only  overlooked  where  they 
are  supposed  to  be  wanting. 

These  spots  must  not  be  confounded  with  petechisB,  which  sometimes  appear 
in  this  disease,  but  are  not  peculiar  to  it.  The  latter  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered strictly  as  an  eruption ;  consisting  merely  of  blood  eztravasated  in 
the  skin.  They  are  distinguishable  usually  by  their  more  livid  colour,  by 
never  projecting  above  the  surface,  and  by  not  disappearing  upon  pressure. 
They  occur  much  less  frequently  than  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  and  are 
more  common  in  genuine  typhus  fever  than  in  the  enteric.  Sometimes  the 
hemorrhagic  effusion  is  more  extensive,  consisting  of  patches  or  vibices. 

Sudamina  are  minute  vesicles,  generally  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's 
head,  but  sometimes  larger,  either  circular  or  oval,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  minuteness  and  transparency,  often  requiring  to  be  viewed  obliquely  in 
order  to  be  seen.  They  may  frequently  be  detected  by  the  touch.  They 
occur  usually  on  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  especially  towards  the 
shoulders,  or  near  the  axilla  or  groin;  but  may  sometimes  be  seen  upon  the 
trunk  and  limbs ;  and  I  have  known  them  to  cover  thickly  almost  the  whole 
body,  except  the  face.  The  period  of  their  eruption  is  generally  later  than 
that  of  the  red  spots,  being  rarely  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  day.  They  are 
also  less  constant,  and  less  characteristic,  occurring  in  other  febrile  affections 
aa  well  as  in  that  under  consideration. 

Cough  and  the  bronchitic  rales  are  very  common  in  this  complaint  The 
cough  is  either  dry,  or  attended  with  a  slight  mucous  expectoration,  with  very 
little  or  no  soreness  or  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest  The  dry  sonorous 
and  sibilant  rales  may  be  heard  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  thorax,  and 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oppression  or  dyspnoea  than 
in  ordinary  catarrhal  affections.  They  thus  afford  an  important  diagnostic 
sign.  They  are  not,  however,  present  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  they  begin 
with  the  disease ;  but  more  frequently  not  until  the  lapse  of  about  a  week. 
Occasionally  they  give  place  to  a  crepitant  or  sub-crepitant  rale,  indicating 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 
•  The  puUe  is  generally  frequent,  sometimes  in  the  early 'stages  full  and 
strong,  sometimes  even  from  the  commencement  rather  feeble,  and  almost 
always  becoming  so  as  the  disease  advances.  It  is,  however,  very  different 
in  different  cases.  I  have  known  it  not  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and 
differing  from  the  natural  state  only  by  its  weakness.  This,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  A  moderate  degree  of  acceleration,  with  some  fulness  and 
strength,  is  not  uncommon  in  mild  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  those 
which  are  more  severe.  But  if  there  be  any  one  condition  of  pulse  more 
characteristic  than  another,  it  is  that  of  frequency,  smallness,  and  want  of 
strength.  Such  is  often  its  condition  at  the  outset;  and,  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  there  is  a  very  general  tendency  to  it  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  number  of  pulsations  is  often  at  first  from  110  to  120,  and  sometimes 
increases  to  130,  140,  and  even  to  160,  before  the  close.  In  the  last  stage, 
the  pulse,  along  with  its  frequency  and  feebleness,  is  occasionally  irregular 
and  intermittent ;  and  Louis  has  found  this  condition,  in  most  cases,  asso- 
ciated with. softening  of  the  heart     Instead  of  increasing  in  frequency  in  the 
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prostrate  state  of  system,  it  sometimes  becomes  ereir  slower  than  in  health, 
and  exceedingly  feeble,  indicating  an  absence  of  irritating  inflaeneos,  or  aa 
extraordinary  insensibility  to  their  action.  In  the  former  case  this  conditio» 
of  the  pulse  is  favourable,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  otherwise. 

Hemorrhage  is  not  an  nnfrequent  symptom.  In  the  early  stage,  it  takes 
place  from  the  nostrils,  and  is  highly  characteristic.  The  epistaxis  ill  asnally 
rery  moderate,  often  not  exceeding  a  few  drops,  and  very  seldom  in  aay  de- 
gree alarming.  In  some  rare  cases,  howerer,  it  is  more  copious,  espeeiaOy 
at  a  late  period,  and  demands  attention.  But,  in  relation  to  its  effeeta, 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which  occasionally  takes  place  in  Ae  advaaoed 
stages,  is  much  more  important.  This  is  often,  at  the  same  time,  a  bad  sign, 
aad  injurious  by  the  exhanstion  it  produces.  It  reqnires  the  carefbl  attention 
of  the  practitioner,  and  the  stools  should  always  be  examined  in  reference  to 
it  In  some  instances,  the  blood  is  red  and  but  little  changed,  in  othara,  it  is 
blackish  and  disintegrated.  Occasionally  bleeding  takes  {dace  from  other 
mucous  surfiaces ;  and  petechia  are  nothing  more  ti^an  examples  of  an  inter- 
stitial hemorrhage. 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  peculiarly  prominent  in  enteric  ferer.  Head' 
ache  has  been  already  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  common  and  troublesome 
symptoms.  It  is  seldom  entirely  wanting  throughout  the  case.  In  general^  it 
is  heavy  and  dull  rather  than  acute,  most  frequently  occupying  the  forehMd 
and  eyes,  though  sometimes  occurring  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  sometiiBes 
affecting  the  whole  head.  The  eyes  are  occasionally  sore  to  the  touch,  or 
upon  motion.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  pain  is  felt  between  the  shoulders,  and 
in  the  loins  and  extremities ;  but  this  generally  soon  ceases. 

The  headache  usually  continues  for  a  week,  after  which  it  often  gives  way 
to  stupor  or  delirium,  and  does  not  return  when  these  are  dissipated. 

Dulness  or  hebetude  of  mind  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms,  oftea 
appearing  early  in  the  disease,  and  showing  itself  in  the  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  is  apt  to  be  blank,  apathetic,  or  dejected.  There  is  often  an 
indisposition  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  patient  answers  questions  reluctantly, 
or  shortly,  As  if  vexed.  This  heaviness  usually  increases  as  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, till  it  amounts  to  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  even  con)a;  but  this  is  seidon 
so  profound  that  the  patient  cannot  be  roused  by  speaking  to  him  in  a  load 
voice.  The  stupefaction  does  not  yield  the  comfort  of  sleep ;  for  the  patieat 
often  complains,  in  the  midst  of  it,  of  a  want  of  rest.  Instead  of  it,  tiiere  is 
sometimes  morbid  vigilance,  with  great  restlessness  and  jactitation. 

Delirium  often  appears  after  several  days,  but  usually  not  in  any  eoa- 
siderable  degree  until  the  seventh  day  or  later.  In  general  it  is  mild,  indi- 
cating rather  want  of  power  in  the  brain  than  irritation.  If  the  attention  is 
strongly  fixed,  the  mind  often  acts  correctly ;  and  it  becomes  wandering  only 
when  left  to  itself.  This  wandering  is  especially  observable  upon  waking  from 
sleep,  and  in  the  night.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  delirium  is  violent 
and  even  furious,  so  that  the  patient  screams  loudly,  and  requires  fiMce  to 
restrain  him.  Occasionally  it  is  fantastic,  and  somewhat  hysterical,  inducing 
the  strangest  and  most  whimsical  notions,  and  corresponding  actions.  Thus, 
I  have  known  a  patient  to  have  the  idea  that  he  was  taking  a  walk,  and  to 
imitate  with  the  arms  and  legs,  while  lying  in  bed,  the  motions  of  that  kiad 
of  exercise.  A  not  nnfrequent  notion  is,  that  he  is  absent  from  home.  la 
the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  the  delirium  is  apt  to  become  low  and  mutter- 
ing; the  patient  lying  with  his  eyes  half-closed,  and  uttering,  in  a  low  or 
whispering  voice,  broken  sentences  having  only  a  vague  connection.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  even  in  this  stage,  it  is  violent ;  and  the  patient,  unless 
restrained,  will  rise  from  his  bed,  and  even  leave  his  chamber.  The  stupor 
and  delirium  sometimes  alternate,  and  are  not  unfrequently  combined.  The 
latter  is  usually  later  in  appearing  than  the  former. 
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Hardness  of  hearing  is  another  highly  characteristic  symptom,  which  I 
have  Dot  obsenred  so  strikingly  or  ft^quently  in  any  other  febrile  disease. 
Sometimes  it  is  slight,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  amonnt  almost  to  deafoess. 
It  does  not  nsnally  occnr  in  the  first  stage  of  the  fever.  It  is  not  nnfreqoently 
preceded  or  accompanied  with  tinnitos  anriam. 

A  tendency  to  sloughing  of  the  skin  is  mnch  more  striking  in  the  adyaneed 
than  the  eariy  stag^.  It  shows  itself  particuiarly  when  the  soHlftce  has  been 
inflamed,  as  by  blisters  or  sinapisms,  and  when  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  and 
friction,  as  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  body  in  one  position.  Blisteni 
are  most  apt  to  be  followed  by  this  effect,  when  applied  furthest  from  the 
centre  of  cironlation.  The  insensibility,  more  or  less  complete,  which  is  sa 
common  in  this  disease,  favonra  the  production  of  eschars  from  pressure. 
The  patient  is  not  sensible  of  the  mischief,  and  does  not  therefore  change  his 
position.  The  first  eifldct  is  to  produce  a  deep  redness,  which  is  followed  by 
a  separation  of  the  cuticle,  sloughing  of  the  skin,  and  ultimately  an  ulcer, 
when  the  case  is  sufficiently  protracted.  The  feeble  capillary  circulation,  and 
diminished  ritality  of  the  surface,  are  the  remote  causes  of  the  mischief. 

One  other  symptom  deserves  particular  notice.  I  allude  to  the  reieniion 
of  urine,  which  is  not  unft^uent  in  the  advanced  stage.  In  consequence  of 
defbctive  sensibility,  urine  accumulates  in  the  bladder  so  as  to  produce  con* 
siderable  distension  before  the  want  of  micturition  is  i^lt;  and  Uien  the  mus- 
cular coat  has  been  put  so  much  upon  the  stretch  as  to  have  lost  its  power  of 
contraction,  and  the  accumulation  goes  on  increasing.  Enormous  distension 
is  thus  sometimes  induced,  endangering  inflammation  or  rupture  of  the  coats 
of  the  bladder.  When  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  remains,  great  uneasi- 
ness is  produced,  which  is  in  some  cases  referred  to  its  proper  position  by  the 
patient,  but  in  others  only  occasions  restlessness  and  moaning.  In  complete 
insensibility,  no  consciousness  of  inconvenience  is  evinced.  The  practitioner 
is  liable  to  be  led  into  error  by  the  fbct,  that  a  slight  involnntary  stillicidiam 
of  urine  often  takes  place,  insufficient,  however,  to  prevent  continued  acco- 
mulation.  In  all  cases  of  enteric  fsver,  the  physician  should  be  constantly  on 
his  guard  against  this  accident  in  the  latter  stages.  Though  concealed  from 
the  eye  by  the  coexistence  of  tympanites,  the  distension  of  the  bladder  may 
Im  usually  detected  at  once  by  dulness  on  percussion  above  the  pubes. 

M.  Martin  Solon  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine  in  tfaia 
disease.  He  has  found  it  to  be  more  scanty,  higher  coloured,  and  denser  than 
in  health,  equally  acid  if  not  more  so,  much  more  abundant  in  urea,  and  occa- 
sionally albuminous,  especially  in  severe  cases,  in  which  this  character  of 
the  secretion  must  be  considered  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  (Arch.  (Hntroles, 
4e  sir.,  zv.  545.)  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  found  it  frequently 
albuminous  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  has  noticed  that  in  the  fatal  cases 
this  impregnation  continues  until  death,  while,  in  those  which  recover,  it 
sometimes  disappears  when  convalescence  is  completed,  and  sometimes  per- 
sists for  an  indefinite  period  afterwards.  (Ed.  Month,  Joum.  of  Med,  ScL^ 
Oct.  1852,  p.  384.)  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards  has  found  the  urine  in  the  earlier 
stages  invariably  destitute  of  aibumen,  but  heavier  than  in  health  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excess  of  urates.  He  thinks  that  albumen  appears  only  when 
the  crisis  is  past.  (Ibid.,  Sept  1868,  p.  236.) 

Varieties  and  Complications. — Though  the  description  above  given  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  are  peculiarities  fo  not  a  few 
which  require  notice. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  presents  no  other  symptoms  than  those  of  a 
moderate  fever,  with  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  a  slight  diarrhosa  or 
tendency  towards  it,  some  meteorism  of  the  abdomen,  and  perhaps  a  few 
rose-coloured  spots.    The  tongue  remains  soft,  moist,  and  whitiah  throughout ; 
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there  is  no  yomiting,  no  considerable  nervoos  disorder,  no  great  prostration, 
in  fine,  none  of  those  peculiar  symptoms  nsnally  denominated  tjphons.  The 
disease  runs  its  conrse  in  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes  even  in  less  time,  and 
then  subsides  spontaneously,  leaTing  no  unpleasant  effects.  Such  cases  are 
often  mistaken  for  miasmatic  remittent,  especially  as  they  not  unfrequentiy 
have  a  daily  remission  and  exacerbation  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  diarrhoea  is  the  prominent  symp- 
tom ;  so  much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction,  upon  a  superficial  examination, 
that  the  disease  consists  essentially  of  a  chronic  mucous  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  There  are  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  a  slightly  furred  tongue,  and 
perhaps  some  restlessness,  mental  depression  or  disquietude,  or  other  slight 
nervous  symptom ;  but  little  or  no  headache  or  other  sign  of  cerebral  disorder, 
little  heat  of  skin,  no  great  prostration,  and  no  typhous  phenomena.  The 
disease  may  thus*  run  on  for  several  weeks,  exciting  little. solicitude,  except  by 
its  obstinacy.  I  have  been  repeatedly  cdled  in  consultation,  in  such  casea, 
and  have  been  able  to  detect  their  true  nature  by  an  examination  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  is  always  somewhat  tympanitic,  and  often  exhibits  the  rose- 
eoloured  spots.  If  not  arrested,  the  case  at  length  assumes  a  mo^e  charac- 
teristic form.  The  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  skin  arid,  the  pulse  more  frequent, 
and  the  abdomen  prominently  tympanitic ;  stupor  or  delirium  sets  in ;  and  the 
other  symptoms,  already  enumerated  as  marking  the  last  stage,  make  their 
appearance  in  greater  or  less  severity. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases,  more  rapid  and  violent  in  their  character, 
in  which  the  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  gastric  or  hepatic  disorder,  or 
of  both.  Along  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever,  we  have 
much  nausea  and  vomiting,  often  of  bilious  matter,  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
trium, and  not  unfrequentiy  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the  skin.  These 
eases  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  bilious  fever.  They  are  apt  to  run  their 
course  rapidly,  and  sometimes  terminate  fatally  before  the  rose-coloured  erup- 
tion has  appeared.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  in  consultation,  which  waa 
considered  by  a  skilful  and  experienced  physician  as  bilious  fever,  but  which 
I  suspected  to  be  enteric  fever  from  the  state  of  the  bowels,  connected  with  a 
commencing  meteorism,  and  the  character  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.  The 
patient  died  in  about  a  week,  and  the  glandular  patches  of  Peyer  were  found 
enormously  enlarged. 

Sometimes  the  pectoral  symptoms  are  most  prominent.  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  dry  or  mucous  cough  and  bronchial  rales,  with  little  or  no  oppres- 
sion, we  have  a  tenacious  or  bloody  expectoration,  shortness  or  difficulty  of 
breathing,  sometimes  pain  in  the  chest,  and  the  physical  signs  of  crepitation 
and  dnlness,  indicating  the  supervention  of  pneumonia. 
.  In  other  cases,  the  brain  is  especially  involved.  Delirium  and  stupor,  one 
or  both,  and  in  various  modifications,  are  the  features  which  most  attract 
attention.  These  may  be  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes, or  strong  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head;  or  they  may  be  the 
consequence  of  deficient  action  in  the  brain,  dependent  either  on  a  direct 
loss  of  power,  or  an  altered  state  of  the  blood.  When  occurring  in  the  ear* 
lier  stages,  without  the  signs  of  general  prostration,  they  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  former  cause ;  under  contrary  circumstances,  though  they  may  also  some- 
times depend  upon  positive  excitement  in  the  brain,  it  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  safer  to  refer  them  to  the  latter.  Now  and  then  cases  occur  in  which  the 
cerebral  symptoms  are  precisely  those  of  meningitis,  but  in  which  aft^r  death 
no  meningeal  infiammation  is  detected,  but  much  intestinal  disease.  The 
probability  is  that,  in  such  cases,  the  cerebral  disorder  is  caused  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  enteric  affection  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain. 

There  is  still  another  set  of  cases,  in  which  the  typhous  element  seems  to 
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predominate.  From  the  beginning,  there  is  deficiency  of  general  power.  The 
feeble,  thongh  perhaps  freqaent  pnlse,  the  obvious  sensorial  debility,  the  ten- 
dency to  black  sordes  upon  the  tongue  and  teeth,  the  petechial  and  hemorrhagic 
disposition,  the  dark  stools,  the  peculiar  typhous  odour,  and  the  speedy  and 
gpreat  prostration  of  strength,  are  evidences  of  this  condition  of  system. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  the  varieties  above  alluded  to  are  more  or  less 
combined  in  the  same  case ;  and  a  still  greater  diversity  may  arise  from  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation  in  parts  not  particularly  mentioned,  as  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  in  the  skin  constituting  erysipelas,  in  the  joints  imitating 
rheumatism,  and  in  the  spinal  marrow  giving  rise  to  palsy.  In  the  winter  of 
1856, 1  had  two  cases,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  crural  and  femoral 
phlebitis,  attended  with  inflammation  and  much  swelling  of  the  leg.  Lastly, 
there  are  occasionally  cases,  called  latent  by  Louis,  in  which  the  characteristic 
symptoms  are  entirely  wanting,  and  nothing  calls  attention  to  their  true  na- 
ture until,  perhaps,  perforation  of  the  bowels  takes  place,  or  death  from  some 
other  cause  reveals  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  intestinal  affection. 

Dr.  J.  H.  T.  Beau  has  described  a  species  of  acute  paralysis,  characterized 
by  intense  subsultus  tendinum  or  muscular  trembling,  with  difficult  articula- 
tion, fever,  and  low  delirium  soon  terminating  in  coma,  which  he  has  noticed 
as  occurring  during  convalescence  from  enteric  fejer.  The  affection  always 
ends  fatally  in  a  period  varying  from  three  to  six  days.  The  most  constant  of 
the  lesions  found  after  death  is  softening  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain, 
attended  sometimes  with  cerebral  congestion,  and  injection  of  the  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater.  The  same  aff'ection  sometimes  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
fever,  and  has  beeuinoticed  in  the  convalescence  from  other  diseases,  but  never 
as  an  original  affection.  He  proposes  to  call  it  general  acute  palsy,  {Archives 
Oin^rales,  ie  s^r.,  xxviii.  6.) 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  scarcely  a  single  organ  of  the  body,  in 
which  signs  of  inflammation  are  not  sometimes  found  after  death  from  enteric 
fever ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  affection,  or  possibly  of  the  febrile 
movement,  which  in  this  affection  is  of  unusual  duration,  to  develop  local 
disease  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  But  there  are  certain  anatomical  changes 
which  are  especially  characteristic  of  enteric  fever,  and  which  are  so  seldom 
wanting  that  they  may  be  considered  as  almost  essential.  Such  is  the  affec- 
tion of  the  elliptical  patches  of  those  peculiar  minute  bodies  in  the  ileum,  de- 
nominated the  glands  of  Peyer.  This  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  disease 
in  question,  as  the  peculiar  pustular  eruption  is  of  smallpox.  It  has,  in  fact, 
come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  necessary  post-mortem  test  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease.  The  affection  had  been  observed  by  various  pathologists,  as 
by  Stark,  Petit,  and  Bretonneau;  but  it  is  to  Louis  that  the  credit  is  espe- 
cially due  of  fixing  its  precise  relation  to  this  form  of  fever.  The  facts  ascer- 
tained by  the  last-mentioned  pathologist,  in  relation  to  the  enteric  fever  of 
Europe,  have  been  amply  proved  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  disease  as  it 
prevails  in  the  United  States. 

The  opportunity  is  seldom  offered  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  glands 
of  Peyer  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease.  They  have  been  examined, 
however,  at  all  stages  after  the  sixth  day.  At  first  the  patches  are  observed 
to  be  thickened,  and  their  surface  elevated  one,  two,  or  even  three  lines  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  The  largest  are  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  more  than  an  inch  broad ;  the  longest 
diameter  being  in  the  direction  of  the  intestine.  Some  are  smaller  and  more 
circular.  Their  edges  are  in  general  clearly  defined,  smooth,  and  regular,  but 
sometimes  irregular  and  ragged.  Some  of  them  are  dark-red,  some  pale,  and 
others  of  an  intermediate  hue.  There  are  two  varieties  of  them,  distinguished 
by  Louis  by  the  name  of  hard  and  so/L     The  former  are  hard  to  the  toucb. 
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and,  when  dissected,  are  found  to  coDtain,  beneath  the  mocoas  membrane,  and 
resting  upon  the  moscnlar  coat,  a  layer  of  white  or  yellowish,  firm,  brittle 
matter,  the  cut  sarfieuse  of  which  is  smooth  and  shining.  The  latter  are  softer, 
less  elevated,  and  destitute  of  the  whitish  layer  above  mentioned ;  their  eleva- 
tion, when  at  all  observable,  being  caused  by  an  inflammatory  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  patches,  and  of  the  submucous  oellidar 
tissue.  In  these,  the  mucous  surfoce  appears  at  first  granular  or  finely  mam- 
millated,  with  innumerable  small  orifices,  which  give  it  a  reticulated  appear- 
ance; a  condition  which  is  ascribed  by  Louis  to  an  enlargement  of  the  several 
glands.  This  character  is  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  the  sorftMse 
becoming  uniform,  smooth,  and  still  softer.  Sometimes  the  same  elliptical 
patch  exhibits  both  the  forms  just  described,  one  in  one  part  of  it,  the  o^er 
in  another ;  and  often  some  of  both  varieties  are  found  in  the  same  case.  Tlio 
patches  vary  in  number  from  one  to  thirty,  averaging  perhaps  ten  or  twelve. 
I^hey  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestine  opposite  to  the  attachment  of 
the  mesentery.  They  do  not  all  originate  at  once,  but  in  general  come  rae- 
eessively,  those  near  the  ileo-csBcal  valve  first  appearing,  and  afterwards  those 
higher  up,  even  into  the  Jejunum.  The  consequence  of  this  successive  appear- 
ance is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  development,  the  oldest  being  moet 
advanced.  Those  highest  in  the  intestine  are  sometimes  but  just  visible,  while 
the  lowest  are  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

The  hard  patches  may  undergo  resolution  or  ulceration ;  the  soft  always 
ulcerate.  In  the  former,  when  not  resolved,  the  matter  deposited  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  first  softens,  and  separates  from  its  connections,  so  as  to  be 
thrown  off  when  the  mucous  coat  above  it  is  removed.  The  surface  is  found 
in  various  stages  of  ulceration ;  but,  when  the  process  is  completed,  the  whole 
patch  constitutes  one  ulcer,  which  sometimes  remains  of  the  original  size,  some- 
times spreads,  and  is  occasionally  stained  yellow  with  bile.  In  some  instances, 
the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  the  muscular  coat ;  in  others,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  that  tissue,  it  is  the  peritoneal  coat ;  and  this  is  occasionally  pene- 
trated, so  as  to  form  a  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 
Out  of  fifty-five  cases  which  he  examined,  Louis  found  eight  of  perforation. 
Sometimes  there  was  only  one  orifice,  sometimes  two  or  three.  The  opening 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  ulcerated  patches,  and  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
C89cnm.  The  perforation  is  produced  either  by  the  progress  of  ulceration,  by 
mortification  of  the  uncovered  peritoneal  membrane,  or  by  its  rupture  fh>m 
force  applied  within  the  bowel. 

The  ulcers  usually  have  a  tendency  to  heal.  In  the  process,  the  elevated 
border  is  depressed,  the  cavity  is  filled  by  granulations,  and  the  surface  is  ulti- 
mately covered  with  a  new  mucous  membrane,  which,  though  at  first  smooth, 
more  glossy,  and  more  tender  than  the  healthy  membrane,  in  the  end  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  it. 

MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state,  as  the  result  of  their  observation,  that,  in 
the  cases  of  children,  the  diseased  patches  are  almost  always  of  the  soft  variety, 
that  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  is  rarely  affected,  that  ulceration  is  slower 
in  occurring  than  in  adnlts,  that  the  ulcer  cicatrizes  more  rapidly,  and  thati, 
'in  some  instances,  the  inflamed  patches, instead  of  ulcerating,  undergo  reso- 
lution. (  Traits  des  Maladies  desEnfants,  ii.  353.) 

The  mintUe  solitary  closed  glands  of  the  ileum,  frequently  though  errooe- 
ously  denominated  the  glands  of  Brunner,  from  which  they  differ  anatomi- 
cally as  well  as  in  position,  the  true  glands  of  Brunner  being  provided  with 
excretory  ducts,  and  situated  in  the  duodenum,  are  usually  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  glands  of  Peyer ;  being  enlarged  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
visible,  and  either  hard  or  soft,  ulcerated,  &c.  These  diseased  bodies  are 
scattered,  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  over  the  whole  inner  circumference  of 
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the  lower  portion  of  the  ileam,  and  are  sometimes  found  also  in  the  colon.  Oc- 
casionally the  elliptical  patches  are  alone  affected ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  in 
tome  rare  instances,  the  solitary  glands  have  been  diseased  withont  any  affec- 
tion of  the  patches ;  bat,  in  general,  they  are  both  more  or  less  diseased.  The 
aggregated  glands  are  more  frequently  ulcerated  than  the  solitary. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  between  the  affected  glands,  generally 
exhibits  signs  of  disease,  being  sometimes  thickened  by  sanguineous  infiltra- 
tion, sometimes  softened,  and  sometimes  of  a  white  or  grayish  colour,  though 
more  generally  reddened. 

The  meserUeric  glands  are  as  constantly  diseased  as  those  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Those  corresponding  with  the  morbid  patches  are  most  affected, 
but  not  exclusively  so.  The  glands  are  reddened,  enlarged,  and  softened,  and 
sometimes  exhibit  traces  of  pus,  though  very  rarely  in  such  quantities  as  to 
form  an  abscess.  As  they  become  diseased  with  the  patches,  so  do  they  also 
return  along  with  these  to  the  healthy  state.  The  lymphatic  glands  elsewhere 
are  also  sometimes  enlarged  and  reddened,  but  less  frequently,  and  in  less 
degree  than  those  corresponding  with  the  diseased  glands  of  Peyer.**" 

The  lesions  above  described  are  those  characteristic  of  the  disease.  There 
are  numerous  others,  which,  being  incidental,  require  only  a  brief  notice. 

Other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  besides  those  mentioned,  are  often 
diseased.  The  pharynx  was  found  by  Louis,  in  one-sixth  of  the  cases,  ulcer- 
ated, coated  with  false  membrane,  or  infiltrated  with  pus.  The  cesopliag'us 
was  ulcerated  about  as  frequently,  the  ulcers  being  generally  small,  and  some- 

*  Certain  German  pathologists,  among  whom  are  Bokitanski  and  Engle,  have  put  forth 
tbe  opinion,  that  there  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  typhus  feTer,  disposing  it 
to  tbe  deposition  of  a  peculiar  typhous  matter,  which  bears  to  the  general  state  of  sys- 
tem the  same  relation  that  tubercle  does  to  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  Tbe  deposit  may 
take  place  in  Tarious  organs,  as  the  spleen,  lungs,  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  mesen- 
teric glands,  &c.  It  is  of  a  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brownish  colour,  at  first  of  a  rather 
firm  consistence,  but  ultimately  softening,  and  in  the  end  either  absorbed,  or  discharged 
by  ulceration,  &c.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  applicable  to  enteric  or  typhoid  fever, 
between  which  and  phthisis  seme  analogy  has  long  since  been  noticed,  allowance  b^ng 
Siade  for  the  acute  character  of  the  former,  and  the  chronic  character  of  the  latter.  As 
the  typhus  of  the  contioent  of  Europe  is  in  fact  the  enteric,  or  typhoid  of  Louis,  it  is 
to  this  affection,  and  not  to  the  proper  or  British  typhus,  that  the  remarks  of  Rokitanski 
must  be  considered  as  applicable.  Prof  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  noticed  tbe  deposit  re- 
ferred to  in  the  feyer  which  prcTsiled  in  that  city  in  1846-7.  Out  of  68  cases  examined 
by  him,  10  presented  the  deposit  in  the  spleen,  15  something  analogous  to  it  in  the  lungs, 
aod  19  the  disease  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  as  described  by  Louis,  &c.  (Ed,  Monthly  Jo/wn. 
of  Med.  Set,,  Oct.  1847.)  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  these  were  cases  of  enteric 
or  typhoid  fcTcr.  Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  has  noticed  in  this  disease  a  deposit  similar  to  that 
of  Peyer's  patches,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  the  spleen,  the  walls  of  the  gall- 
bladder, the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys.  (Lond,  Med.  7¥m«t  mnd  Goz.,  vi.  287.)  The  substance 
thus  deposited  appears  to  be  an  exudation  possessed  of  but  feeble  powers  of  organisation, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  soon  loses  its  yitality,  and  passes  under  the  influence  of 
chemical  laws,  being  thereby  softened,  and  partially  at  least  conyerted  into  a  puru^oid 
liquid,  sttch  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  diseafted  mesenteric  glands  of  enteric  feyer. 
Dr.  Jenner  suggests  that  the  change  may  be  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration,  which  Is 
'▼ery  probable.  In  the  intestines,  this  softened  matter  is  thrown  off  by  ulceration;  in 
the  mesenteric  glands  and  spleen,  it  is  probably  absorbed.  The  idea  has  been  adyancod 
that  the  typhoid  matter,  like  the  tuberculous  and  cancerous,  might  haye  peculiar  char- 
acteristic cells;  but  none  which  can  be  considered  as  quite  distinctiye  haye,  I  belieye, 
been  obseryed  under  the  microscope.  According  to  Dr.  Carl  Wedl,  of  Vienna,  the  matter 
deposited  in  Peyer's  glands,  and  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  contains  1  roundish  cells  en- 
okMing  one  or  more  oyal  nuclei,  with  many  fine  granules,  and  sometimes  oil  globules, 
which  fill  the  cell  and  conceal  the  nucleus;  2.  many  spindle-shaped  cells  with  large  oyal 
nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  and  8.  in  many  oases,  instead  of  fully  deyeloped  cells,  granular 
corpuscles  similar  to  those  described  by  Lebert  as  characteristic  of  tubercle.  (See  Med. 
JSzamineTf  N.  8.,  zi.  154.) — Note  to  the  ieeondf  fourth,  and  fifth  ediUofu. 
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times  Dumerons.  The  gastric  mucous  membrane  was  more  freqnentlj  qaite 
natural  than  in  subjects  who  had  died  of  any  other  acnte  disease;  bat  it  was 
nerertheless  oflen  morbid,  being  softened,  reddened,  thinned,  mammillated, 
ulcerated,  &c.  The  softening,  which  is  the  most  frequent  lesion,  though  some- 
times inflammatory,  is  thought  not  to  be  so  in  most  instances.  It  is  rerj 
probably,  in  some  instances,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Bndd,  in  his  work  on  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  (Am.  ed,  page  31),  a  posthumous  result  of  the  solrent 
property  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  in  no  degree  a  pathological  lesion.  The 
duodenum  is  not  often  much  affected.  Its  lesions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  stomach.  The  colon  is  almost  always  distended  with  air,  sometimes 
enormously  so.  Occasionally  isolated  closed  glands  are  found  diseased  like 
those  of  the  small  intestines ;  and  a  few  small  round  patches,  similar  to  those 
of  the  ileum,  have  been  observed  in  a  very  few  cases.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane sometimes  shows  signs  of  inflammation,  such  as  redness,  softness,  and 
ulceration. 

The  spleen  is  in  almost  all  cases  more  or  less  altered,  being  generally  en- 
larged and  softened,  and  sometimes  very  much  so.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
four  or  five  times  the  usual  size^  and  softened  to  the  condition  of  a  bloody 
pulp,  through  which  the  finger  will  pass  readily  in  any  direction. 

The  liver  is  also  frequently  softened,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  is  other- 
wise variously  altered,  but  without  any  constant  or  characteristic  lesion.  The 
same  may  be  said,  in  a  still  less  degree,  of  the  kidneys.  The  gall-bladder 
and  the  urinary  passages  have  been  found  inflamed,  in  a  very  few  instances. 
The  heart  is  sometimes  softened,  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  tinged  red 
with  blood,  probably  from  imbibition.  In  relation  to  the  respiratory  organs, 
the  epiglottis  and  larynx  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ulcerated  or  coated 
with  inflammatory  exudation;  the  bronchial  membrane  is  often  reddened; 
and  signs  of  congestion,  inflammation,  or  effusion  of  blood  are  sometimes 
observed  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  The  brain  exhibits  fewer  evi- 
dences of  disease  than  might  have  been  suspected  from  the  symptoms.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  quite  healthy.  Sometimes  the  membranes 
appear  congested  or  inflamed ;  serous  effusion  has  been  observed ;  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  has  exhibited  red  poiirts  when  cut.  But  no  satisfac- 
tory connection  has  been  traced  between  these  lesions  and  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disorder  evinced  during  life. 

The  blood  drawn  during  life  often  does  not  apparently  differ  from  its  con- 
dition in  health.  It  coagulates  firmly,  and,  unless  the  disease  is  attended 
with  some  accessory  inflammation,  exhibits  no  buffy  coat.  But  if  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  or  rheumatism  is  superadded,  the  inflammatory  crust  appears, 
though  usually  soft,  and  sometimes  gelatinous.  Sometimes  in  low  typhous 
cases,  the  blood  is  only  partially  coagulable,  or  wholly  uncoagulable.  It  has 
been  found  in  both  states  after  death.  When  uncoagulated,  it  is  sometimes 
mingled  with  air.  It  generally  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  fibrin  than 
healthy  blood. 

Many  of  the  above  phenomena  indicate  the  existence  of  inflammation  in 
connection  with  the  fever ;  but  the  softness  which  has  been  noticed  in  so  many 
organs  is  thought  by  the  best  pathologists  not  to  be  inflammatory,  but  rather 
the  result  of  a  direct  loss  of  vital  cohesion  in  the  organs,  either  from  debility, 
or  the  state  of  the  blood. 

Causes. — Nothing  precisely  is  known  of  the  cause  of  enteric  fever.  The 
circumstances  of  its  production  are  very  diversified.  It  is  certainly  often 
generated  in  situations  where  human  beings  are  crowded  together,  with  in- 
sufficient or  unwholesome  food,  and  a  confined  and  vitiated  air.  Hence  it 
appears  to  originate  especially  in  prisons,  badly  ventilated  hospitals,  large 
cities,  camps,  and  ships.     Many  of  the  patients,  brought  every  year  with  this 
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disease  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  are  poor  emigrants  from  on  board  ships. 
I  hare  repeatedly  known  the  disease  to  occur  in  yonng  men,  serving  as  resi- 
dent physicians  in  hospitals.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  yonng  persons, 
coming  from  the  country  into  large  cities  to  reside,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked 
with  it.  This  has  been  observed  in  Paris.  I  have  noticed  it  also  in  Phila- 
delphia.    The  older  residents  are  less  liable  to  be  affected.' 

From  the  above  facts,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  produced  by 
human  efiSnvia  or  excretions  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  But  it  often  also 
originates  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  I  have  met  with  it  in  the  healthiest 
regions  of  our  Middle  States,  even  among  the  mountains. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  contagious.  Strong  fieicts  have  been 
adduced,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
Thus,  an  individual  coming  ii\.to  a  healthy  vicinity,  from  some  place  where 
the  disease  prevails,  is  taken  ill  with  it;  and  several  days  afterward, 
others  residing  in  the  same  house  are  seized,  and  the  complaint  spreads 
among  the  neighbouring  population.  Such  instances  are  recorded  by  Dr. 
Austin  Flint,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  {Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  x.  21),  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  Penn.  (ibid,,  x.  349),  by 
the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Connecticut  (Barileti  on  Typhoid  Fever,  p. 
80),  and  by  several  French  authors.  But  against  the  opinion  of  its  ordinary 
oontagiousness  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  constantly  springing  up  in  isolated  cases, 
without  any  possible  communication,  and  that,  in  such  instances,  it  is  very 
seldom  if  ever  imparted  to  others.  Though  I  have  seen  much  of  the  disease 
in  private  and  public  practice,  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  it  could  be 
clearly  shown  to  be  the  result  of  contagion.  If  contagious  at  all,  it  must  be 
so  only  feebly,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  is  very  apt  to  prevail  epidemically  in  country  places ;  and  one  of  its 
peculiar  characters,  when  thus  originating,  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  confined  to 
limited  districts,  in  this  respect  very  much  resembling  scarlet  fever.  In  the 
British  Islands,  it  appears  to  be  occasionally  associated  with  the  typhous 
epidemics  to  which  those  regions  are  subject. 

Certain  individuals  are  much  more  predisposed  to  it  than  others.  Age 
has  a  great  influence  over  this  predisposition.  It  is  comparatively  rare  be- 
yond thirty  years  of  age,  much  more  so  beyond  forty,  and  very  rare  indeed 
beyond  fifty.  Of  255  cases  observed  by  Louis  and  by  Chomel,  78  were  from 
fifteen  to  twenty ;  95,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five ;  54,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty ;  22,  from  thirty  to  forty ;  5,  from  forty  to  fifty ;  and  only  1  above 
fifty.  I  have  attended  a  female  patient  who  died  of  the  disease  in  her  fifty- 
fifth  year.  From  the  above  statement  it  would  appear  not  to  occur  in  chil- 
dren below  puberty.  But  the  cases  referred  to  were  in  hospitals  where  I 
presume  children .  are  not  admitted.  The  fact,  at  any  rate,  is,  that  the  dis- 
ease does  occur,  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  very  early  life.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  in  children  under  ten. 

It  is  generally  admitted  not  to  occur  twice  in  the  same  person.  This  fact 
will  explain  its  comparative  unfrequency  in  the  aged.  Those  who  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease  will  be  likely  to  have  it  before  they  have  attained  mid- 
dle life.  The  same  fact  has  been  adduced  as  an  analogical  argument  in  favour 
of  its  contagiousness. 

It  may  occur  at  any  season,  but  is  probably  most  common  in  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Such  at  least  has  been  my  observation  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

Fatigue,  exposure  to  the  sun,  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  mental  disturb- 
ance appear  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  exciting  causes. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  rational  view  of  the  etiology  of  enteric  fever,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  seems  to  be,  that  an  inherent  predisposi- 
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Hon  to  ibis  disease  exists  in  many  persons,  analogous,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
tnbercnlons,  the  gontj,  and  the  rheumatic  predisposition,  which  is  liable  to 
be  called  into  action  by  various  exciting  causes,  perhaps  by  almost  any  cause 
capable  of  considerably  disturbing  the  vital  functions ;  but  that  all  persons  do 
not  have  the  predisposition,  and  that  it  is  generally  exhausted  by  one  attack 
of  the  disease.  Hence  its  occurrence  after  fatigue,  exposure  to  heat  and  cold, 
mental  anxiety,  Ste.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  effluvia  engendered  by  de- 
composing animal  excretions,  the  contagious  miasm  of  typhus  itself,  epidemic 
influence,  and  even  marsh  miasmata,  may  act  as  exciting  causes  of  the  disease 
in  the  predisposed.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  are  furnished  witb  a 
due  to  the  varieties  of  character  which  it  assumes.  If  the  exciting  cause 
have  nothing  of  a  depressing  nature  in  it,  we  may  have  an  open  inflammatory 
or  sthenic  case.  If  it  be  depressing,  as  the  contagion,  animal  exhalation,  or 
epidemic  influence  which  produces  typhus,  we  shall  have  a  low,  asthenic,  or 
typhous  case;  in  other  words,  there  may  be  typhus  superadded  to  enteric 
fever.  So,  also,  marsh  miasm,  in  calling  the  predisposition  into  action,  may 
produce  that  sort  of  complication,  which  we  occasionally  witness,  of  the  re- 
mittent or  bilious  and  enteric  fevers.  Even  the  occasional  apparent  contagions- 
ness  of  the  disease  may  be  explained  upon  the  same  principle.  Supposing 
the  true  typhus  to  be  superadded  to  the  enteric  fever,  the  contagion  generated 
by  the  former  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  latter  in  other  individuals  who 
may  have  the  predisposition.  Indeed  the  typhous  stote,  in  whatever  disease 
it  occurs,  may  be  supposed  capable  of  generating  a  miasm,  which  shall  produce 
the  same  stete  in  other  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  into  action  other 
disorders  to  which  the  system  may  be  predisposed  from  inherent  causes,  or 
from  external,  such  as  epidemic  influence.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  seemiug  con- 
tagiousness, sometimes,  of  typhous  dysentery,  malignant  erysipelas,  &c. 

Nature. — This  disease  has  been  suppos^  to  be  a  mere  gastro-enteritis. 
But  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  often  wanting ;  and  the  course  of  the 
symptoms  is  in  general  wholly  different  from  that  of  ordinary  mucous  ente- 
ritis. Dissection,  moreover,  has  proved  a  distinction  between  the  two  afl(M>> 
tions  by  making  known  the  diseased  state  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  Another 
opinion  considers  the  disease,  though  differing  from  ordinary  enteritis,  as  con- 
sisting essentially  in  the  peculiar  state  of  these  glands ;  all  the  other  pheno- 
mena resulting  from  this  affection,  just  as  the  fever  in  pleurisy  resulte  from 
the  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  But  this  is  scarcely  more  tenable  than  the 
former.  The  general  symptoms  bear  no  certain  relation  in  intensity  to  the 
degree  of  the  local  affection.  It  has,  indeed,  never  been  proved  that  this 
begins  with  the  disease ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  it  may  not  commence  till  some  days  after  the  fever.  Nor  does  there 
•eem  to  be  any  necessary  connection  between  the  intestinal  affection  and 
various  other  symptoms,  such  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  epistexis  at  the 
commencement,  the  great  tendency  to  stupor,  the  frequent  bronchial  inflam<» 
mation,  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  spleen,  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  &e. 
The  gpreat  probability  is,  that  the  disease  of  the  intestinal  glands  is  a  sort  of 
internal  eruption,  like  that  of  smallpox  upon  the  skin,  and,  like  it,  merely  a 
characteristic  attendant  upon  the  complaint.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  ^at 
this  glandular  affection  is  absolutely  essential.  As  to  Uie  real  nature  of  the 
fever,  we  are  in  the  dark,  as  we  are,  in  fact,  in  relation  to  all  the  essential 
fevers.  It  seems  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  exanthematous  fevers,  not 
only  by  the  intestinal  affection,  which,  as  before  stoted,  may  be  looked  upon 
^as  an  internal  eruption,  but  also  by  the  rose-coloured  spote,  which  are  so 
commonly  present  at  some  stege  of  the  disease.  How  it  happens  that  the 
complaint  should  be  sometimes  inflammatory,  and  sometimes  typhous,  has 
been  already  explained.    Ite  tendency,  even  when  inflammatory  in  the  be- 
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ginDing,  to  assnme  a  low  form  analogoas  to  tjphns  in  the  end,  is  probablj 
owing  to  the  general  loss  of  power  incident  to  the  long  eontinnance  of  the 
ferer,  and  especially  to  the  depravation  of  the  blood,  arising  from  disease  of 
the  stroctores  through  which  natriment  reaches  the  circalation,  namely,  the 
intestinal  mncons  membrane  and  the  mesenteric  glands. 

IHagnons, — The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  the  fre- 
quently slow  and  insidions  mode  of  attack,  the  diarrhoea  at  the  beginning  or 
soon  afterwards,  the  dull  or  heavy  expression  of  countenance,  the  dasky  hae 
of  the  feice,  the  tendency  to  epistazis,  the  congh  and  bronchial  rales,  and, 
after  the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  the  dryness  of  the  tongne  and  general  diminn- 
tion  of  the  secretions,  the  rose-colonred  eruption,  the  sndamina,  the  tympa- 
nitic abdomen,  the  deafness,  the  stnpor  or  delirinm,  and  the  various  signs 
indicative  of  the  typhous  state.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  either  sensi- 
ble to  the  touch  or  discoverable  by  percussion,  may  have  some  weight  in  the 
diagnosis.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  exceeding  generally  that  of  other 
fevers,  is  also  an  important  diagnostic  character.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  that  all  these  symptoms  are  necessarily  present  in  every  case. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  very  certain,  though  many  of  them  should  be  absent. 

One  of  the  diseases  with  which  enteric  fever  is  most  frequently  confounded 
ia  the  remittent  or  bilious  fever.  The  latter,  however,  may  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  more  regular  and  decided  remissions,  by  the  bilious  vomit- 
ing and  yelbwness  of  skin  which  frequently  attend  it,  by  its  shorter  duration 
and  its  tendency  to  end  in  intermittent,  and  by  the  absence  or  comparative 
rarity  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever,  such  as  diarrhoea,  epis- 
tazis, dingy  complexion,  hebetude  of  expression,  stupor,  tympanites,  and  rose- 
coloured  spots.  The  last-mentioned  symptom  is,  I  believe,  never  present  in 
the  uncomplicated  miasmatic  remittent.  Typhous  symptoms  are  much  less 
common  in  bilious  than  in  enteric  fever.  Dissection  confirms  the  diagnosis. 
While  in  bilious  fever  the  stomach  is  more  frequently  inflamed,  and  the  liver 
discoloured  than  in  the  enteric ;  the  spleen  is  less  diseased,  and  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  the  affection  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  characteristic  of  the  latter  complaint.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  especially  when  the  bilious  fever  assumes  the  pro- 
tracted typhoid  form.  I  believe  that,  occasionally,  the  two  complaints  are 
commingled,  in  consequence  of  the  co-operation  of  their  causes.  Thus,  cases 
having  all  the  essential  characters  of  enteric  fever  occasionally  end  in  inter- 
mittent ;  and  bilious  fevers,  or  affections  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
them,  sometimes  show  the  signs  of  enteric  fever  during  their  progress. 

The  diagnosis  between  enteric  and  typhus  fevers  is  reserved  until  we  come 
to  the  latter  of  these  affections. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  sometimes  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance,  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  case,  to  entedc  fever.  But  a  close 
attention  to  the  diagnostic  characters  above  enumerated  will  generally  enable 
the  practitioner  to  reach  a  just  conclusion.  The  diarrhoea,  epistaxis,  and 
heaviness  without  delirium  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  tympanites,  sndamina, 
and  rose-coloured  eruption  of  the  second  stage,  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant symptoms  in  this  relation. 

The  different  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis,  especially  in  children,  are  some- 
times difficult  to  diagnosticate  from  enteric  fever,  which  they  often  very 
closely  resemble  in  their  symptoms  and  course.  Whether  the  tuberculization 
affects  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  peritoneum,  there  are 
often  many  points  of  resemblance ;  but,  with  attention  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever — ^the 
epistaxis,  the  dulness  of  countenance,  the  diarrhoea  with  the  generally  healthy 
looking  stools,  the  tympanites,  and  especially  the  rose-coloured  spots,  there 
VOL.  L  23 
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can  in  general  be  no  great  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis  after  a  dae  period  of 
observation.  Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  deserves  credit  for  calling  attention  to  this 
sabject  (See  Lond,  Med,  Times  db  Qaz,,  May,  1853,  p.  464.) 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  cases  of  enteric  fever  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  mncons  enteritis.  But,  though  the  discrimination  may  not  always  be 
easy  at  all  stages  of  the  two  complaints,  yet  there  can  be  little  difficulty  when 
they  are  carefully  observed  throughout  their  course. 

The  practitioner  should  generally  avoid  a  hasty  decision  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  complaint.  Many  fevers  closely  resemble  each  other  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and,  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  enteric  fever,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  its  character. 

Prognosis. — In  this  country,  and  as  it  has  happened  to  fall  nnder  my 
observation,  enteric  fever,  though  a  serious,  is  yet  not  a  very  fatal  disease.  It 
is,  however,  o8e  of  those  complaints  which  put  on  very  different  deg^rees  of 
violence,  under  different  circumstances.  From  statistical  reports,  it  is  certain 
that,  on  some  occasions,  it  is  exceedingly  fatal.  In  hospitals  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  so  than  in  private  practice.  Out  of  140  cases  observed  by 
Louis,  52,  or  more  than  one-third,  terminated  fatally ;  while  in  134  treat^ 
by  M.  Piedaguel,  there  were  only  19  deaths,  or  about  one-seventh.  {Diet,  de 
M6d.f  X.  480.)  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  deaths  in  the 
year  1830  were  one  in  three  and  a  half;  in  1831,  one  in  fourteen  and  a  half; 
and  in  1829,  one  in  twenty-five.  From  November,  1836,  to  November,  1838, 
there  were  fifty-five  cases  without  one  death.  (BarlleU  on  Typhoid  and 
Typhus  fever,  p.  100-1.)  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  great  difference  in 
the  result  could  be  referred  to  any  difference  in  the  treatment.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  while  certain  epidemics  of  enteric  fever  are  very  mild,  others 
are  very  fatal ;  and  that  the  grade  of  its  severity  as  an  endemic  differs  greatly 
in  different  years.* 

Nevertheless,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  my  own  observation  hitherto,  there 
are  few  serious  diseases  which  exhibit  more  happily  the  controlling  influence 
of  treatment  than  this.  It  is  true  that  the  complaint  cannot  be  suddenly 
interrupted  in  its  progress ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  often  be  mate- 
rially shortened,  and  still  more  frequently  conducted  to  a  favourable  issue, 
when,  if  without  treatment,  it  would  end  in  death.  No  case  should  be  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  desperate.  There  is  no  condition  so  low,  no  symptom  so 
fatal,  that  death  should  be  considered  as  inevitable.  It  is  only  in  articulo 
mortis  that  the  case  should  be  given  up.  The  most  desperate  state  is  pro- 
bably that  connected  with  intestinal  perforation.  Yet  even  here  there  is 
some  slight  chance  of  safety.  The  effused  contents  of  the  bowels  may  be 
confined  by  extravasated  fibrin,  and  the  intestinal  opening  may  be  closed;  or 
a  curable  abscess  pointing  externally  may  take  the  place  of  diffused  and  fatal 
peritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  no  case  of  the  disease,  however  light  it  may 
be,  can  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  free  from  danger.  All  cases  are  liable 
to  perforation,  even  the  mildest.  Unlooked  for  complications  may  take  place 
at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  and  disappoint  the  apparently  best  founded  ex- 

*  Out  of  twenty-one  eases  of  the  fever,  treated  by  myself  in  the  Pennsylyania  Hos- 
pital (luring  the  term  of  my  attendance  in  the  winter  of  1850-51,  but  one  proTed  fataL 
The  same  proportion  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  following  winter.  In  the  winter  of 
1852-8,  the  number  of  cases  was  thirteen,  and  of  deaths  two,  or  one  to  six  and  a  half. 
In  the  winter  of  1858-4,  the  number  of  eases  treated  was  thirty- one,  and  of  deaths  one. 
The  general  average  of  deaths  for  the  four  years  was,  therefore,  one  oat  of  seventeen 
cases.  The  cases  admitted  into  the  Hospital  were  of  all  grades  of  severity  from  the 
mildest  to  the  most  violent,  and  in  all  stages  from  the  very  commenoement  to  near  the 
close.  The  treatment  employed  was  that  recommended  in  this  work.  (No(e  to  the  fourth 
edition.) 
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pectations.  I  once  lost  a  case  which  promised,  according  to  all  ordinary 
signs,  to  eyentaate  favoarablj,  through  the  sapervention  of  intestinal  invagi- 
nation. The  prognosis,  therefore,  should  always  li^e  caatioas.  Among  the 
most  unfaFoarable  symptoms  are  steady  and  complete  delirium,  a  notion  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  that  nothing  is  the  matter  with  him,  profound  coma, 
stertorous  respiration,  excessive  snbsnltus  or  epileptic  spasms,  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  and  eyelids,  abundant  diarrhoea,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  invol- 
untary discharges,  great  prostration,  extreme  feebleness  and  frequency  of 
pulse  amounting  to  130  or  upwards,  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  skin, 
colliquative  sweats,  and  very  great  abdominal  distension.  Yet  there  is  no 
one  of  these  which  has  not  been  followed  by  recovery.  The  favourable  symp- 
toms are  diminished  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  increased  con- 
sciousness and  interest  in  surrounding  objects,  a  restoration  of  healthy 
secretion,  and  a  disposition  in  the  tongue  to  become  moist  and  clean.  The 
younger  the  patient,  and  the  better  his  previous  state  of  health,  the  more 
fiavonrable  is  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — As  there  is  often  diarrhoea  at  the  commencement,  or,  if  not 
diarrhoea,  an  unusual  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  cathartic  medicine,  it 
is  not  advisable,  as  in  most  other  fevers,  to  begin  the  treatment  with  active 
purging.  Tet  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  injury  arising  from  the  contact  of  irritating  matter  with  their  lining 
membrane.  A  very  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  castor  oil  will 
generally  answer  the  purpose ;  and,  when  there  is  much  existing  irritation, 
the  latter  of  these  medicines  should  be  preferred.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
advisable,  when  there  is  pain  at  the  same  time  with  diarrhoea,  to  administer 
castor  oil  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  Afterwards,  throughout 
the  complaint,  the  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  evacua- 
tions be  spontaneous  and  free,  as  often  happens,  no  opening  medicine  will 
be  requisite.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  scanty  or  wanting,  means 
should  be  used  to  procure  at  least  one  full  discharge  daily.  The  gentlest 
laxatives,  and  those  in  small  doses,  will  be  sufficient.  A  fluidrachm  or  two 
of  castor  oil,  a  single  Seidlitz  powder,  one  or  two  drachms  of  Epsom  salt,  or' 
half  a  drachm  of  magnesia  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  if  neces- 
sary. The  magnesia  should  be  preferred,  when  sourness  of  the  breath  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  acid  in  the  circulation.  Rhubarb  or  one  of  its  prepa- 
rations is  well  adapted  to  the  typhoid  cases,  in  the  latter  stages.  When  the 
stomach  is  irritable,  or  cathartic  medicines  worry  the  patient,  the  same  object 
may  be  effected  by  enemata.  These  should  be  mild  in  the  early  stages;  but, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  tympanites  is  considerable, 
may  be  very  advantageously  combined  with  oil  of  turpentine.  But  I  would 
again  impress  upon  the  young  practitioner  the  necessity  of  avoiding  irritating 
and  drastic  cathartics  in  this  fever. 

The  bowels  having  been  evacuated  if  necessary,  the  next  indication  is  to 
obviate  the  febrile  symptoms.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  active 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  other  vital  organ  is  obvious,  in- 
volving life  in  danger,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of 
eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  ounces;  and  it  may  possibly  be  proper  to  repeat  the 
operation.  The  remedy,  however,  is  wholly  uncalled  for  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  and  might  be  positively  injurious  in  very  many.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  disease  generally  runs  a  certain  course,  and  that  this  is 
sometimes  very  protracted.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  husband  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  especially  as  the  natural  tendency  of  the  complaint  is 
often  to  debility.  Bleeding  will  not  arrest  it,  and,  if  carried  too  far  or  im- 
properly employed,  may  so  prostrate  the  system  as  to  cause  it  ultimately  to 
sink  under  the  malady.     The  main  use  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  local  and 
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disorganizing  inflammation.  When  this  indication  is  not  presented,  and  tlM 
pnlse  is  not  very  fall  and  strong,  it  is  best  to  omit  the  remedy  altogether.  It 
will  almost  never  be  pro]per  to  employ  it  after  the  first  week ;  thongh  local 
bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  at  almost  any  stage,  when  called  for  by  inflam- 
mation  or  active  congestion  of  particnlar  organs,  even  though  there  may  be 
gpreat  debility,  care  being  taken  to  proportion  the  amount  of  blood  abetraeled 
to  the  strength.  I  have  known  much  advantage  to  accrae  from  the  loes  of 
an  oonce  or  two  of  blood,  in  the  most  advanced  stages,  from  the  neigbbonr* 
hood  of  a  congested  or  inflamed  organ.  Leeches  or  caps  to  the  temples  or 
back  of  the  neck,  in  cases  of  cerebral  falness  or  excitement,  to  the  chest  is 
cases  of  oppressed  respiration,  and  to  the  abdomen  when  tender  to  the  toodi, 
are  often  nsefal. 

Refrigerant  diaphoretics  shonld  be  employed  from  the  commencement 
Some  recommend  the  antimonials;  bat  they  are  in  general  too  mneh  dis- 
posed to  irritate  the  bowels,  and,  when  freely  employed,  have  too  sedative  an 
inflaence  except  in'  the  earliest  stages.  I  prefer  the  citrate  of  potas8%  in  the 
form  of  neatral  mixture,  or  effervescing  draught.  (See  U.  8.  Dispensatory.) 
This  may  be  given  throaghont  the  complaint,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  pulse  not  very  feeble.  For  the  first  few  days,  if  the  bowels  should 
be  quiet,  the  stomach  not  irritable,  and  the  pulse  pretty  firm,  this  diaphoretie 
may  be  combined  with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  When  the  nervous 
symptoms  begin  to  appear,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  may  be  added  to  it;  and,  in 
all  stages,  should  it  produce  uneasiness  of  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may  be  use- 
fully combined  with  small  doses  of  laudanum,  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia^ 
or  other  preparation  of  opium.  Some  prefer  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
to  the  citrate  of  potassa.  Either  of  these  medicines  may  be  given  every  two 
hours  during  the  day,  and  in  the  night  if  the  patient  be  awake  and  resUeas; 
but,  in  this  fever,  it  is  almost  always  best  that  the  nights  should  be  passed 
in  sleep.  For  this  purpose,  when  determination  to  the  head,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  stupor  does  not  contraindicate  the  remedy,  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  in  pill,  or  some  other 
preparation  of  opium  which  may  agree  better  with  the  patient,  may  be  given 
at  bedtime. 

Cold  ablutions  are  very  useful  in  abating  the  heat  of  the  surface.  The 
legs,  arms,  and  temples  should  frequently  be  sponged  with  cold  water;  and, 
when  the  skin  is  uniformly  hot  and  dry,  the  application  may  be  extended  to 
the  whole  surface.  In  cases  attended  with  much  debility,  diluted  spirit  may 
be  substituted.  The  patient  should  also  be  allowed  cold  drinks,  and,  if  he 
wish  it,  a  little  ice  in  his  mouth,  when  not  greatly  prostrate. 

Certain  local  aflfections  often  require  attention.  Severe  headache  may  be 
treated  by  leeches,  and  applications  of  cold  water  or  ice  in  bladders.  For 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  more  or  less  flatulent  distension,  small  local  bleed- 
ings, warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  and  rubefacients  or  blisters 
may  be  used.  Should  pain  and  tenderness  be  found  to  exist  in  any  part  ot 
the  abdomen,  whether  at  the  epigastrium,  in  the  right  iliac  region,  or  else- 
where, a  few  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  by  leeches  or  cups  from  the 
tender  spot.  Large  mush  poultices,  covering  the  whole  abdomen,  and  kept 
steadily  upon  it  day  after  day,  are  very  useful.  Sometimes  it  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  mix  a  little  mustard  or  other  rubefacient  with  them.  In  obstinate 
cases  of  abdominal  tenderness,  it  may  be  proper  to  apply  a  blister.  The 
diarrhcea  may  generally  be  allowed  to  take  its  course ;  but,  should  it  become 
exhausting,  it  should  be  checked  by  small  doses  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
to  which  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  extract  of  rhatany,  or  pure  tannic  acid  may 
be  added,  if  necessary.  Nervous  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  general  un- 
easiness, jactitation,  wakefulness,  and  slight  subsultus,  may  often  be  quieted 
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bj  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or  camphor- water;  and  opiates 
maj  be  nsed  for  the  same  purpose  when  not  eontraindicated. 

In  the  more  favourable  cases,  no  other  treatment  than  that  above  pointed 
cot  will  be  required.  But  very  often,  after  the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  a  con- 
dition of  things  supervenes  which  must  be  met  by  other  measures.  There  is 
now  a  general  deficiency  of  secretion.  The  tongue  is  dryish,  the  skin  dry, 
and  the  urine  scanty.  The  pulse,  though  perhaps  more  frequent,  is  neither 
80  full  nor  so  strong  as  at  first  Some  degree  of  delirium,  or  an  increase  of 
stupor  often  supervenes,  and  the  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic.  Without 
any  diminution  in  the  violence  of  the  disease,  a  close  examination  will  show 
that  the  energy  of  the  vital  actions  has  abated.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  know  of  no  remedy  so  effectual  as  mercury,  given  so  as  very  sb'ghtly  to 
affect  the  gums.  It  is  indicated  by  the  general  failure  of  the  secretions,  and 
also  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy.  One  of  the  great  dangers  is  now  disor* 
ganization  from  inflammation  of  some  important  organ.  After  direct  deple- 
tion, nothing  is  so  efficient  in  arresting  this  process  as  mercury.  At  the 
present  stage  of  enteric  fever,  general  bleeding  is  inadmissible ;  and  the  most 
that  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  depletion,  is  occasionally  to  abstract  a  few 
ounces  from  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ  by  leeches  or  cups.  Besides, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  mercury  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  disease  in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  to  promote  resolution  of  the 
inflamed  patches.  But  the  impression  should  be  made  in  the  mildest  way. 
Larg^  doses  of  calomel  are  out  of  the  question.  I  usually  prefer  minute  doses 
of  the  blue  mass,  given  at  short  intervals,  as,  for  example,  a  grain  every  two 
hours,  until  the  mouth  is  affected.  When  the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  this 
may  with  great  propriety  be  associated  with  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  which 
tends  to  soften  the  skin  and  promote  bronchial  secretion ;  and  opium  is  fre- 
quently also  an  excellent  addition.  In  cases  admitting  this  combination,  the 
formula  given  below  may  be  used.*  Minute  doses  of  calomel,  as  the  quarter 
or  sixth  of  a  grain,  may  be  substituted  for  the  blue  mass,  if  preferred  by  the 
practitioner.  The  neutral  mixture  may  be  omitted  during  the  administration 
of  this  remedy,  or  may  be  given  in  connection  with  it,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  skin  and  the  state  of  the  pulse,  being  always  indicated  when  the 
surface  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  circulation  accelerated,  but  not  much  enfeebled. 
The  mercurial  should  be  continued  until  the  gums  are  slightly  tonched,  and 
then  either  diminished  gradually,  or  omitted.  Under  its  influence,  the  tongue 
not  unfreqnently  becomes  moist,  the  skin  relaxed,  and  all  the  other  symptoms 
ameliorated;  and  the  patient  recovers  without  further  treatment.  Severe 
ptyalism  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

But,  should  the  symptoms  not  yield ;  especially,  should  the  tongue  become 
very  dry,  and  the  abdominal  distension  remain  nndiminished,  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine will  prove  an  excellent  remedy.  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 
the  profession  my  convictions  of  the  importance  of  this  medicine.  It  may  be 
employed  in  all  cases,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  when  the  tongue 
is  dry.  But  there  is  a  particular  condition,  and  that  a  not  uncommon  and 
sometimes  a  very  dangerous  condition,  in  which  I  have  very  often  employed 
it,  and  hitherto  have  very  seldom  known  it  to  fail.  In  the  description  of  the 
symptoms,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  disease,  the  tongue, 
instead  of  cleaning  gradually  from  the  edges  and  tip,  often  parts  with  its  fur 
quickly  and  in  large  flakes,  generally  first  from  the  middle  or  back  part  of 
the  surface,  which  is  left  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  deprived  of  its  papillsd.  It 
was  also  stated  that  if,  after  this  process,  the  tongue  remain  moist,  a  slow 

*  B* — Mass.  pil.  hydrarg.  ^.  zij ;  IpeeaouanhsB  polr.  gr.  ^ ;  Opii  paW.  gr.  i) ;  Aqiin, 
q.  8.  Misoe  et  fiant  pil.  bo.  xij.  S.  One  to  be  taken  erery  hoar,  every  hour  and  a  half, 
or  every  two  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
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convalescence  may  be  pretty  con fidently  calcalated  on.  Bat  it  not  onfreqaently 
happens  that,  daring  the  progress  of  the  cleaning  process,  or  after  its  com* 
pletion,  the  surface  of  the  tongae  becomes  qaite  dry,  and  the  process,  if  not 
finished,  is  saspended.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  generally  an  increase  of 
the  tympanites,  and  an  aggravation,  or  certainly  no  abatement,  of  the  other 
symptoms.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  I  had  seen  terminate  fatally,  one  in  mj 
own  practice,  and  a  second  in  that  of  a  medical  friend.  One  of  them  was 
examined  after  death ;  and  ulcers  were  found  in  the  ileum  near  the  ileo-cecal 
valve.  This  case  happened  so  early  as  the  year  1823.  Ascribing  the  agg^ra- 
vation  of  symptoms  which  attended  the  drying  of  the  tongue,  after  cleaning, 
to  the  occurrence  of  ulceration  in  the  ileum,  I  inferred  that  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  had  been  recommended  in  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  might  prove 
useful  here,  and  determined  to  employ  it  in  similar  cases.  I  did  so,  and,  as 
before  stated,  have  seldom  found  it  to  fail,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
though  I  have  very  frequently  employed  it,  both  in  private  and  public  prac- 
tice.* It  acts  in  some  measure  as  a  stimulant,  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  as  an 
alterative  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  and 
the  cause  of  its  almost  uniformly  curative  operation,  in  cases  presenting  the 
character  of  tongue  just  referred  to,  is,  I  presume,  that  the  proper  febrile  dis- 
ease has  run  its  course  when  the  tongue  throws  off  its  fur,  and  that  afterwards, 
when  the  tongue  dries  again,  it  is  only  an  aggravation  of  the  intestinal  affec- 
tion which  occasions  danger.  This  being  favourably  changed  by  tiie  oil,  the 
patient  gets  well,  as  there  is  generally  no  other  source  of  danger  to  encounter. 
It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops  every  hour  or  two, 
and  is  best  administered  in  emulsion  with  gum  arable,  loaf  sugar,  and  water; 
a  little  laudanum  being  occasionally  added,  if  it  disturb  either  the  stomach  or 
the  bowels.  My  usual  dose  is  ten  drops  every  two  hours ;  but  it  may  be  in- 
creased to  fifteen  or  twenty,  if  the  smaller  dose  fail  to  act  in  the  desired  man- 
ner. In  the  course  of  twenty- four,  or  at  most  forty-eight  hours,  some  ameli- 
oration of  the  symptoms  may  be  observed.  The  tongue  becomes  gradually 
moister,  and  covers  itself  with  a  whitish  fur;  the  tympanitic  distension  ceases 
to  augment,  and  after  a  time  diminishes ;  the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent, ' 
and  the  skin  less  dry  and  harsh ;  and  the  patient  enters  slowly  but  regularly 
into  convalescence,  often  without  any  other  remedy.  As  the  case  improves, 
the  quantity  of  the  oil  should  be  diminished ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 

*  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  I  had  met  with  no 
nnsuccesaful  case,  where  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  used  in  the  particular  condition  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  however  unpromising  the  symptoms  might  have  appeared.  Since 
that  period,  I  have  bad  two  fatal  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which,  however, 
upon  post-mortem  examination,  exhibited  pathological  conditions  which  amply  aooonnted 
for  the  failure. 

In  one  of  these  cases,  an  enormous  amount  of  disease  was  found  in  the  ileum ;  the 
patches  exceeding,  in  number,  size,  and  elevation,  any  that  I  remember  to  have  seen 
before,  and  obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

In  the  second  case,  the  patient  was  apparently  doing  well  under  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  tongue  had  become  moist,  the  abdominal  distension  was  diminishing,  and  the  case 
was  exhibited  to  the  attending  class  as  in  a  fair  progress  towards  convalescence.  Sud- 
denly, the  symptoms  of  violent  peritonitis  came  on,  and  death  occurred  in  six  or  seven 
hours.  Examination  showed  the  ulcerated  glands  of  Peyer  in  a  healing  state;  but,  on 
slitting  up  the  ileum,  about  two  feet  from  the  caecum,  the  orifice  of  a  pouch  presented 
itself,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  descended  between  the 
laminsB  of  the  mesentery  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  at  the  bottom  exhibited  a 
small  ulcer,  probably  in  one  of  the  isolated  glands,  which  had  perforated  the  coats  of  the 
bowel,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  its  contents.  The  oil  of  turpentine  had  not  been  able 
to  reach  this  ulcer  at  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac,  filled  as  it  was  with  mucus,  and  con- 
sequently had  not  exercised  the  same  curative  influence  upon  it,  as  had  been  produced 
in  the  accessible  ulcerations  of  the  general  surface.  The  specimen  is  now  la  my  pot- 
Mssiou.  (Note  to  the  third  edition,) 
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omit  it  too  hastily.  Not  unfreqaeDtlj,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  the 
practitioDer  is  not  called  opon  ontil  the  disease  has  assumed  the  aspect  above 
referred  to.  He  finds  the  tongae  red,  smooth,  and  dry,  the  abdomen  tympa- 
nitic, and  other  symptoms  which  leave  no  doabt  of  the  disease.  I  have  known 
SQch  cases  to  ran  on  for  a  considerable  time,  without  material  change,  under 
Tarious  treatment,  and  have  seen  them  yield  immediately  to  this  remedy.  I 
will  repeat,  that  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used,  with  great  hope  of  benefit, 
in  any  case  of  enteric  fever,  in  the  advanced  stage,  with  a  dry  tongue;  but,  in 
the  cases  above  referred  to,  with  great  confidence  of  success,  so  far  as  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  thirty  years  may  be  admitted  as  a  ground  of  confidence.* 
I  have  also  seen  it  strikingly  useful  in  the  advanced  stages  of  lingering  cases, 
in  which,  though  the  tongue  may  be  whitish  and  moist,  there  seems  to  be  some 
impediment  to  recovery,  probably  connected  with  an  indisposition  of  the  ulcer- 
ated surfaces  to  heal.  Such  cases,  under  the  use  of  the  oil,  often  enter  imme- 
diately into  convalescence. 

The  debility,  attendant  upon  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  is  very 
often  such  as  to  render  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  absolutely  essential. 
The  period  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  medicines 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  Sometimes,  in  very  feeble  constitutions,  or 
during  typhous  epidemics,  or  when  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  peculiarly 
debilitating  influences,  it  is  very  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease ; 
but,  much  more  frequently,  it  is  not  until  some  time  in  the  second  or  third 
week.  The  practitioner  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  that  of 
the  skin,  and  the  general  evidence  of  a  typhous  condition  of  the  symptoms. 
When  the  pulse  is  at  once  slow  and  feeble,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  tongue  and 
teeth  incrusted  with  dark  sordes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
using  stimulants;  and  the  happiest  effects  are  sometimes  experienced  from 
them  under  such  circumstances.  But  it  much  oftener  happens  that  the  pulse 
is  very  frequent  while  it  is  weak,  and  the  skin  at  least  partially  hot ;  and, 
even  under  such  circumstances,  they  are  often  essential.  Sometimes  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  pursue  a  tentative  course.  Should  tonics  or  stimulants, 
carefully  given,  increase  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and,  instead 
of  moderating,  augment  delirium  or  stupor,  they  must  be  omitted.  Should 
they,  on  the  contrary,  lessen  the  frequency  and  increase  the  fulness  of  the 
pulse,  relax  the  skin,  moderate  delirium,  relieve  nervous  disorder,  and  pro- 
mote refreshing  sleep,  they  may  be  considered  as  acting  favourably.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  most  suitable  stimulant  is  probably  wine-whey,  of  which  from 
a  tablespoonful  to  a  wineglassful  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  When  the 
strength  is  beginning  to  decline,  without  any  abatement  of  the  febrile  heat,  it 
may  be  alternated,  in  the  smallest  dose  mentioned,  with  the  neutral  mixture. 
Afterwards,  it  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  mercurial,  or  with  the 
oil  of  turpentine.  As  the  strength  becomes  reduced,  it  is  often  advisable  tp 
superadd  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  more  powerful  influence  of  pure  wine  or  brandy,  f    In  cases  of  sudden 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  author  on  the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  Fevere,  in  the  N,  Am. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.j  i.  272,  April,  1820. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  Feb.  6th,  1860,  Dr.  T.  S.  Jnrmon,  of  Tennessee,  states 
that  he  has  found  a  mixture  of  copaiba  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  equal  proportions, 
to  succeed  better  than  the  oil  alone. 

f  Carbonate  of  ammonia  should  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  ten 
grains,  every  hour  or  two,  and  is  best  administered  in  emulsion.  The  following  formula 
may  be  used.     B.  Ammonia  carbonat.  ,^ij ;  Acaciss  pulv.,  Sach.  alb.,  aa  zij ;  Aq.  menth, 

E.,  vel  Aq.  fluv.  f^vj.  Misce.  From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  to  oe  taken  every 
our  or  two,  diluted  with  a  little  water.  Wine-whey  should  be  prepared  by  adding  one 
part  of  good  wine  to  two  parts  of  boiliog  milk,  and  straining  after  coagulation.  Brandf/ 
is  often  advantageously  administered  in  the  form  of  milk-jmneh,  made  with  one  part  cf 
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and  great  prostration,  solpharic  ether  may  be  employed.  Opium  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedy  in  this  disease.  In  the  latter  stages,  it  prores  nsefiil  by  its 
stimulant  power,  and  serves,  throughout,  various  other  important  purposes, 
such  as  relieving  nervous  disorder,  promoting  sleep,  checking  diarriioea^  and 
inducing  perspiration.  It  may  be  given  whenever  the  pulse  is  not  too  fsU 
and  strong,  and  the  brain  is  not  diseased.  Should  it  augment  delirium  and 
stupor,  it  must  be  omitted.  In  the  last  stages,  it  should  be  given  pretty 
freely  when  indicated  as  a  stimulant;  in  the  dose,  for  example,  of  half  a 
grain  or  a  grain  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  Tonics  may  often  be  advaa- 
tageoQsly  combined  with  the  more  diffusible  stimulants;  and, in  some  cases  in 
which  the  debility  is  not  great,  may  be  substituted  for  them.  The  infosioB 
of  serpentaria  with  a  little  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  may  be  tried,  and  persevered 
in  if  it  agree  well  with  the  stomach.  The  preparations  of  bark  are  also 
sometimes  useful,  though  less  so  than  in  remittent  or  proper  typhus.  Either 
the  compound  infusion  (XJ.  S.  Ph.),  or  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  employed, 
and  these  may  be  given  in  connection  with  serpentaria.  I  have  occasionally 
found  advantage  in  combining  sulphate  of  quinia  with  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  medicine  should  be  used  in  moderate  doses  frequently  repeated,  and 
omitted  if  found  materially  to  disturb  the  stomach,  or  to  increase  the  fever. 
The  condition,  which  has  appeared  to  me  specially  to  call  for  it,  is  when  the 
patient  perspires  copiously  during  sleep.  The  large  doses  of  quinia,  some- 
times recommended,  are,  I  believe,  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  disease.  This 
medicine  acts  in  enteric  fever  only  as  a  tonic,  and  not  by  its  antiperiodie 
power.  It  is  incapable  of  arresting  the  disease.  I  have  frequently  found  it 
necessary  to  drop  it  in  consequence  of  unpleasant  effects,  and  at  present  use 
it  less  than  formerly.'*'  When  coldness  of  the  skin  is  associated  with  debility, 
powerful  rubefacients  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  internal  stimu- 
lants. Hot  oil  of  turpentine,  Cayenne  pepper  heated  in  brandy,  or  solution 
of  ammonia  properly  diluted,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
especially  upon  the  extremities ;  sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  legs  and 
arms;  and  blisters  of  Spanish  flies  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  to  the 
trunk,  care  being  taken  not  to  leave  them  on  longer  than  is  necessary  merely 
to  produce  a  rubefacient  effect  Danger  of  sloughing  from  excessive  stimu- 
lation to  the  extremities  must  be  especially  guarded  against  in  enteric  fever. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  surface  also  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  as  by  hot  bricks,  bottles  of  hot  water,  &c. 

It  is  very  important  to  attend  to  various  local  affections,  or  incidental  com- 
plications, in  the  advanced  stages  In  cases  of  obstinate  delirium  or  coma, 
great  advantage  is  often  derived  from  ^having  the  head,  and  applying  a  blister 
over  the  whole  scalp ;  nor  should  this  remedy,  as  too  often  happens,  be  post- 
poned to  so  late  a  period  that  neither  it,  nor  any  other,  can  be  of  much  avail 

l>randy  and  two  parts  of  milk,  and  giren  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  tablespoonliilt 
every  hour  or  two.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  stimulus  used,  much 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 

*  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  I  have  witnessed  a  sad  case  of  the  ill  effeeta  of 
the  abuse  of  quinia  in  this  disease.  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  a  young  man  who 
was  obviously  in  the  second  stage  of  enteric  fever.  There  was  nothing  unusual  or 
alarming  in  the  case.  But  the  attending  physician,  deceived  by  the  remitting  charac- 
ter of  the  fever,  had  considered  it  a  case  of  ordinary  miasmatic  fever,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  my  opinion  as  to  its  real  nature.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the 
plan  of  treatment  I  proposed  should  he  adopted.  On  my  visit  next  day,  I  was  surpriaod 
to  find  the  patient  with  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  active  cerebral  oongvstion, 
having  been  attacked  with  violent  convulsions.  The  attendant  physician  acknowledged 
that,  retaining  his  convictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  he  bad  given  the  patient 
between  80  and  40  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  patient  died  next  day,  kiUed,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  the  medicine.  {Noti  to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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In  excessive  sobsnitns,  great  nerroas  restlessness,  Jactitation,  &e,,  the  anti- 
spasmodics have  been  recommended,  as  mnsk,  assafetida,  and  camphor.  Some- 
times they  may  be  nsefiil,  bnt  they  often  also  fEiil,  and  the  case  mnst  be  trusted 
to  remedies  addressed  to  the  general  state  of  the  system.  Mnsk  may  be 
naed  in  singultus,  with  great  confidence  of  benefit.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  should  be  arrested  by  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  or  extract  of  rhatany,  with 
opium.*  In  copious  epistaxis,  should  ordinary  remedies  fail,  recourse  most 
be  had  to  plugging  the  nostrils  both  posteriorly  and  anteriorly.  Erysipelas 
is  best  treated  by  mucilaginous  applications,  or  by  the  local  use  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  tincture  of  iodine.  In  the  pulmonary  congestion  which  is  occasion- 
ally an  alarming  feature  of  the  advanced  stages,  much  good  will  accrue  fi'om 
the  extensive  application  of  dry  cups  over  the  chest;  and  even  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  may,  as  before  stated,  often  be  taken  by  cupping,  not  only  with  safety 
bat  advantage.  Though  loss  of  blood  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  hazardous 
in  this  stage,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  much  it  relieves  any  existing  local  con* 
gestion ;  and  I  have  even  seen  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  appa- 
rently save  a  patient,  by  relieving  the  profound  coma  with  which  he  was  af- 
fected. In  cases  of  peritonitis  from  intestinal  perforation,  the  only  hope  is  in 
the  use  of  large  doses  of  opium,  as  proposed  by  Graves  and  Stokes,  in  con- 
nection with  perfect  rest,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  substances  internally  which 
can  in  any  way  disturb  the  bowels,  f  Even  though  the  peritonitis  may  not 
result  from  perforation,  still  the  best  method  of  treating  it  is,  I  think,  by  large 
dotes  of  opium  and  blistering;  as  this  is  the  only  plan  under  which  cures 
have  been  known  to  take  place  of  this  affection,  occurring  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  typhoid  fever,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin.  To  prevent 
the  formation  of  sloughs  from  pressure  and  friction,  the  patient's  position 
should  be  frequently  changed,  small  down  pillows  should  be  placed  under  the 
body,  or  hollow  pillows,  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  on  prominent  points ;  and 
the  parts  should  be  bathed  occasionally  with  spirit,  or  protected  by  lead  plas- 
ter. It  is  highly  important  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  and,  if  there 
be  retention  of  urine,  to  draw  it  off  with  a  catheter. 

*  I  have  found  kino  very  largely  given  to  be  highly  eflScaoious  in  oases  of  intestinal 
hemorrhage.  The  idea  of  using  it  so  freely  was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Wm.  Asbmead, 
of  this  city,  w'ho  said  he  had  met  with  great  success  by  this  method  of  employing 
the  remedy.  The  ordinary  doses  have  no  great  effect.  The  kino  should  be  used,  almost 
without  limits,  as  freely  as  the  stomach  will  tolerate  it.  Thus,  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
powder  may  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  the  case  may  seem  to 
require,  until  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  Of  course,  it  is  only  in  threatening  cases  that 
recourse  should  be  had  to  so  energetic  a  measure.  (Note  to  the  fifth  edition,) 

f  A  case  came  a  few  years  since  under  the  notice  of  the  author,  in  which,  during  ap- 
parent convalescence  from  an  attack  of  the  fever,  when  the  pulse  had  become  natural  in 
frequency,  and  all  the  symptoms  were  favourable,  the  patient  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  violent  puin  in  the  right  iliac  region,  extending  over  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
with  great  distension,  exquisite  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  extreme  frequency  of  the 
pulse.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gerhard,  who  was  the  attending  physician,  and  my 
own,  that  perforation  had  taken  place.  We  put  the  patient,  and  kept  him  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  under  the  full  influence  of  morphia,  applied  a  blister  over  his  abdomen,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  ultimately  recover.  (Note  to  the  third  edition.) 

A  similar  case  has  since  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  the 
aaroe  favourable  result,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  TVaiw- 
aetiont  of  the  CoUege  of  Phyeiciane  of  Philadelphia  fN.  S.  i.  418).  Dr.  E.  H.  Clark,  of 
Boston,  relates  a  case  of  a  similar  character,  whicn  recovered  under  the  opiate  treat- 
ment. (Botton  Med.  and  Surg.  Jovm.,  vii.  89.)  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  value  of  such  observations  is  diminished  by  the  publication  of  certain  oases  by  Dr. 
Thirial,  which  go  to  prove  that  violent  and  fatal  peritonitis,  which  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  peritonitis  from  perforation,  occasionally  occurs,  in  enteric  fever,  with- 
out any  discoverable  opening  in  the  bowel.  (See  PhUad.  Med.  Examiner^  N.  S.  x.  120) ; 
and  I  have  myself  known  death  to  take  place  from  peritonitis,  occurring  in  the  advanced 
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The  above  coarse  of  treatment,  so  far  as  medicines  are  concerned,  is  that 
which  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  snccessfal.  It  mast  not,  howcTer, 
be  concealed  that  others  have  been  proposed,  and  their  claims  to  snperioritj 
supported  by  appeals  to  experience.  Some  have  strenuously  recommended 
an  emetic  at  the  commeucement,  and  purgatives  afterwards,  more  or  less  active, 
throughout  the  disease.  Others  trust  chiefly  to  bleeding  in  the  early  stages. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  late  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  College  of  Philadelphia,  had  great  success  with  the 
internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  My  friend,  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  informs  me  that  he  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
depending  chiefly  upon  acetate  of  lead,  which  he  has  found  exceedingly 
effectual*  Alum  and  chloride  of  soda  have  also  been  severally  recommended 
as  having  specific  virtues.  The  mercurial  treatment  has  recently  been  recom- 
mended as  a  novelty  in  France,  having  been  introduced  into  notice  by  M. 
Serres,  who  employs  the  black  snlphuret  of  mercury  internally,  and  frictions 
over  the  abdomen  with  mercurial  ointment;  and  M.  Becquerel  claims  great 
success  for  this  treatment.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  mercury 
carefully,  in  bad  cases  of  the  disease,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  have 
recommended  it  in  this  work  since  its  first  publication.  When  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  disease  is  complicated  with  remittent  or  bilious  fever,  and 
especially  when,  under  such  circumstances,  it  terminates  in  intermittent  fever, 
sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  used  without  hesitation,  and  with  a  freedom  pro- 
portioned to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

Large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia  have  been  recommended  in  the  early 
stages  as  an  abortive  to  the  fever;  but  I  have  already  stated  my  belief,  founded 
both  on  experience  and  my  views  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  that  this  treat- 
ment must  fail  in  enteric  fever.  Small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of 
morphia  have  been  recommended  as  an  exclusive  treatment  by  Dr.  H.  N. 
Bennett,  of  Connecticut  (N.  Y.  Journ,  of  Med,,  N.  S.,  viii.  35t ) ;  and  Dr.  W. 
C.  Norwood,  of  S.  Carolina,  speaks  favourably  of  the  American  hellebore  or 

stage  of  a  case  of  the  disease,  in  which,  on  the  most  careful  post-mortem  examination, 
no  perforation  could  be  discovered.  (See  Trant.  of  Coll.  of  Phya.  ofPhilad.,  N.  S.  ii.  361.) 

Notwithstanding,  however,  what  is  stated  above,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  re- 
coveries have  taken  place  from  peritonitis  after  perforation;  and  the  probability  of  such 
a  result  is  proved,  1  think,  beyond  controversy,  by  a  case  reported  by  myself  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Jan.  8,  1865.  In  this  case,  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  had  dis- 
appeared, but  the  patient  afterwards  died  of  pneumonia;  and,  upon  examination,  de- 
cided evidence  was  exhibited  of  the  former  existence  of  the  inflammation,  which  had, 
however,  subsided,  leaving  behind  it  adhesions  of  the  perforated  bowel  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  by  which  the  further  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents  had  been  prevented. 
(Ibid.,  p.  ZZ%.)'-Note  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  edUioru. 

*  At  my  request,  Dr.  Ailee  has  furnished  me  with  a  particular  account  of  his  method 
of  administering  acetate  of  lead;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter  on  the 
subject,  dated  Lancaster,  Nov.  4th,  1848.  **The  primes  vies  are  first  unloaded  by  castor 
oil,  sulphate  of  potash  and  rhubarb,  or  some  of  the  milder  neutral  salts;  and  the  patient 
immediately  placed  upon  an  absolute  diet — and  by  this  I  mean  cold  water,  toast-water, 
or  a  very  weak  gum-water.  Should  the  fever  be  prolonged  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  and  its  character  become  fairly  established,  I  then  resort  to  the  acetate  of  lead,  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  carefully  and  perfectly  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
vinegar  and  half  an  ounce  of  river  or  distilled  water,  and  given  every  2,  8,  or  4  hour?, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms ;  and  the  treatment  is  steadily  persevered 
in  as  long  as  the  enteric  symptoms  continue.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  continued 
it  for  14  or  15  days ;  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  there  was  no  other  internal 
medication,  beyond  an  occasional  small  dose  of  castor  oil.  Of  course,  I  have  not  used 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  established  means  of  combating  fever,  vix.,  local 
depletion,  cold  ablution,  counter-irritation,  &c.  &c.,  where  these  are  indicated:  but  my 
confidence  in  the  eflfects  of  the  lead  has  been  so  firmly  established,  that  I  do  not  always 
resort  to  them.  Nor  has  it  deceived  me.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  lost  a  patient, 
where  the  case  was  treated  from  the  commencement,  as  above  indicated.''  (Nott  to  ihi 
stcond  edition.) 
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Yeratnim  viride,  which,  however,  if  nse4  at  all,  should  be  employed  with 
great  caation.  Oil  of  valerian  Id  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drops,  at  intervals 
of  Arom  two  to  fonr  honrs,  has  been  nsed  as  the  chief  remedy,  with  great  ap- 
parent benefit^  by  Dr.  J.  Leasnre,  of  New  Castle,  Penn.  (Am,  Journ,  of  Med. 
Sci.f  April,  1855,  p.  373.)  Tar- water  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Cha- 
pelle,  of  Angonleme,  in  France. 

Attention  to  the  diet  is  all-important  in  enteric  fever.  In  the  early  stages, 
it  should  be  very  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  liqnid  substances,  which  may  also 
answer  the  purposes  of  drink.  Solution  of  gum  arabic,  barley-water,  rice- 
water,  toast  and  water,  weak  solutions  of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrow-root,  very 
weak  gruels  of  oatmeal  or  Indian-meal,  molasses  and  water,  vegetable  jellies 
mixed  with  water,  and  other  similar  preparations  may  be  successively,  or 
interchangeably  employed ;  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed,  if  he  desire  it,  to 
swallow  the  juice  of  sweet  grapes  and  oranges,  taking  care  to  reject  the  solid 
portions  of  these  fruits.  Cold  lemonade  or  orangeade,  carbonic  acid  water, 
and  pure  iced-water  in  moderation,  may  also  be  nsed  as  drinks.  At  a  more 
advanced  period,  in  the  second  week,  for  example,  when  the  symptoms  of 
debility  begin  to  show  themselves,  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  strength 
by  a  more  nutritions  diet,  which,  however,  should  not  be  stimulating.  Pre- 
parations of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrow-root,  made  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  water  and  one  of  milk,  of  a  nearly  gelatinous  consistence,  thick  gruels,  or 
panada,  may  now  be  given,  flavoured  with  nutmeg  or  other  spice  and  sugar, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  wine.  It  will  often  be  desirable  to  give  these  in 
certain  quantities,  at  certain  intervals,  so  as  to  insure  that  enough  is  taken. 
I  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  directing  a  wineglassful  to  be  given 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  apparent  strength  of  the 
patient.  A  cup  of  tea  may  also  be  allowed,  with  dry  toast  or  a  water-cracker, 
morning  and  evening.  Instead  of  the  farinaceous  preparations  above  men- 
tioned, pure  milk,  in  small  quantities  frequently  repeated,  will  often  be  found 
to  suit  the  case  admirably  well.  A  tablespoooful  of  it  may  be  given  every 
hour  or  two  through  the  day ;  and,  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  it  may  very 
properly  be  associated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lime-water.  In  the  last, 
or  prostrate  stage,  it  is  proper  that  the  diet  should  be  not  only  nutritious,  but 
also  stimulating.  Animal  broths  or  jellies  may  now  be  given ;  and,  in  the 
lowest  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  egg  beat  up  with  wine,  milk-punch, 
and  the  essence  of  beef  or  mutton.* 

Throughout  the  whole  case,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  clean- 
liness and  ventilation ;  and,  when  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  sufficiently  puri- 
fied by  these  means,  as  sometimes  happens  when  many  patients  are  crowded 
together,  recourse  maybe  had  to  the  corrective  influence  of  chlorine. 

The  period  of  convalescence  often  requires  a  close  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  physician.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  daily  open,  if  necessary,  by  the 
mildest  laxatives  or  enemata;  but  active  purgatives  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided,  as  they  endanger  injury  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  sometimes 
induce  relapses.     Not  unfrequently  the  patient  is  affected  with  profuse  and 

*  7%e  ettenee  of  beef  or  mutton  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  The  muscle, 
deprifed  of  fat,  is  cut  up  finely,  and  introduced,  without  water,  into  a  narrow-necked 
boUle,  which,  after  being  loosely  corked,  is  exposed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a  boiling 
heat,  in  a  pot  of  water,  in  which  it  is  so  placed  that  the  top  of  the  bottle  is  aboye  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  pot.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  the  liquor  which  may  haTe 
formed  in  the  bottle  is  poured  off,  and  constitutes  the  preparation  in  question.  It  is  a 
eoncentrated  solution  of  the  soluble  principles  of  the  meat,  is  powerfully  stimulant,  and, 
in  the  quantity  of  from  a  tcaspoonful  to  a  tablespoont'ul,  repeated  at  intervals  of  half 
an  hour,  an  hour,  or  two  hourd,  aids  greatly  in  the  support  of  the  system  in  this  and 
other  low  states  of  disease. 
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exbaasting  sweats  at  night  Tho^e  are  ordinarily  best  encountered  by  the 
mineral  acids  and  simple  bitters.  Convalescence  appears  to  be  sometinet 
very  mnch  retarded  by  debility  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  disables  the 
ulcerated  surfaces  from  healing.  A  species  of  hectic  excitement  is  sostaiBed 
for  a  long  time.  The  pulse  remains  frequent,  something  like  a  febrile  parozyaa 
occurs  eyery  afternoon,  and  the  patient  sweats  copiously  at  night  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  as  sulphate  of  quiiil% 
especially  when  associated  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  diet  in  convaleacenoe 
should  be  nutritive,  but  mild  and  easily  digested,  and  the  patient  shoaM  be 
especially  guarded  against  an  excessive  indulgence  of  his  appetite.  I  have 
known  death,  after  the  apparent  commencement  of  convalescence,  to  result 
from  the  free  use  of  peaches;  and  a  return  of  febrile  phenomena  is  afreqaent 
result  of  the  neglect  of  this  caution.  Premature  and  fatiguing  exertion  should 
be  avoided ;  and  the  patient  should  be  brought  gradually  back  to  his  aoeoe* 
tomed  modes  of  life,  without  any  strain  upon  his  mental  or  physical  powen. 


Article  r. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

8yn. — Typhoua  Fever. — Typhus  Oravior. — Spotted  Fever, — Petechial  Fever. — 
Fever. — Camp  Fever. — Ship  Fever.-— Jail  Fever, — ffoepital  Fevar. 

The  origin  of  the  terms  typhua,  typJioua,  and  typhoid  (from  ro^of;  stopor), 
indicates  the  general  character  of  the  affections  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
plied. But,  as  they  have  been  rather  vaguely  used  by  authors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  precisely  the  meaning  attached  to  them  in  this  work. 

There  is  a  peculiar  febrile  disease,  distinct  from  all  others,  characterised 
by  a  peculiar  group  of  symptpms,  and  produced  probably  by  a  peculiar  cause, 
to  which  the  name  typhus,  ov  typhus  fever,  is  attached ;  the  substantive  term 
being  used  adjectively  in  the  latter  name,  as  we  say  ship  fever,  jail  fever,  k/o. 
But  a  state  of  system,  identical  or  closely  analogous  with  that  which  charao- 
terizes  typhus  fever,  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  febrile  diseases,  as  a  mere 
incidental  accompaniment.  To  this  state  of  system  the  epithet  typhous  or 
typhoid  is  applied,  the  latter  being  preferred  to  the  former,  when  it  is  wished 
to  imply  resemblance  only,  and  not  sameness.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  typhous 
or  typhoid  condition  of  bilious  fever,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  measles,  pneo* 
monia,  dysentery,  &c.;  or,  with  greater  brevity,  of  typhous  pneumonia,  ^ 
phous  dysentery,  &c.;  by  the  latter  phraseology,  however,  generally  imply* 
ing  a  more  thorough  incorporation  of  the  typhous  constituent  with  the  prin- 
cipal affection  than  by  the  former.  This  distinction  between  the  peculiar 
disease  named  typhus  fever,  and  the  analogous  state  of  system  met  with  in 
other  diseases,  indicated  by  the  adjective  epithets  typhous  and  typhoid,  it  it 
important  to  bear  constantly  in  mind,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  errors. 

The  existence  of  such  a  disease  as  typhus  fever  is  universally  admitted. 
But  opinions  are  not  equally  united  in  relation  to  its  identity  or  non  identity 
with  the  disease  styled  in  this  work  enteric  fever,  but  more  generally  known 
as  typhoid  fever.  Many  consider  the  two  as  constituting  varieties  of  tiie 
same  disease,  differing  only  in  the  superaddition  of  a  certain  intestinal  affec- 
tion in  the  case  of  enteric  fever.  A  greater  number  probably  believe  them 
to  be  entirely  distinct,  though  having  in  many  instances  certain  very  striking 
points  of  resemblance.  The  latter  opinion  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  author. 
Differences  between  the  two  diseases  sufficiently  fundamental,  in  his  estima- 
tion, to  justify  this  opinion,  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  heading  of  diag^ 
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nom.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that,  firom  the  time  of  Hazham  downwards, 
anthors  have  observed  sach  obvions  and  important  diflferences  in  the  symp- 
toms and  cause  of  fevers  called  typhous,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
give  distinct  descriptions  of  two  varieties,  designating  the  one  as  malignant 
tjphas,  typhus  gravior,  &c.,  the  other  as  typhus  mitior,  nervous  fever,  (tc.; 
and  practitioners  who  have  witnessed  both  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  similar  discrimination  in  their  own  minds.  While  a  student  of 
medicine,  and  for  some  years  after  beginning  to  practise,  I  had  many  oppor- 
tonities  of  seeing  the  proper  typhus  fever,  which  prevailed  epidemically  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  beginning  in  New  England  so  early  as 
1807,  reaching  our  own  neighbourhood  in  the  winter,  of  1812-13,  and  con- 
tliiuing  to  lurk  in  the  lanes  and  alleys,  among  the  crowded  poor  of  Philadel- 
phia^ until  the  year  1820-1821,  when  it  disappeared.  The  disease  again 
showed  itself  in  our  city  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  being  confined^ 
for  the  most  part,  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  in  the  most  wretched 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  was  soon  afterwards  once  more  extinguished.  During 
the  eight  or  nine  subsequent  years,  though  prescribing  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  during  one-third  of  each  year,  I  saw  only  four  cases  of  the  disease, 
and  all  of  these  were  in  strangers.  Yet,  throughout  all  these  periods  of 
exemption,  I  had  been  constantly  witnessing  cases  of  a  slow  fever,  often  in- 
flammatory in  the  beginning  and  becoming  typhoid  in  its  progress,  which 
was  formerly  designated  among  us  as  nervous  fever,  slow  remittent,  &c.y 
differing  alike  from  the  epidemic  typhus,  and  the  endemic  bilious  remittents 
of  our  country.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  excellent  work  of  Louis  on 
typhoid  fever,  I  at  once  recognized  that  disease  in  his  descriptions,  and  have 
since  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  distinctive  character.  There  are 
mdonbtedly  strong  resemblances  between  certain  cases  of  the  enteric  and 
typhus  fevers;  and,  though  in  most  instances  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
obvious  symptoms,  they  were  often  confounded,  until  the  work  just  alluded 
to  placed  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of  a  more  accurate  diagnosis.  But  it 
ia  highly  probable  that  the  two  diseases  are  sometimes  combined,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  simultaneous  action  of  their  causes ;  and  hence  the  occasional 
difficulty  of  discrimination,  which  has  induced  many  practitioners,  especially 
the  British,  to  consider  them  as  in  fact  identical.  But  we  might  with  as 
gpreat  propriety  confound  bilious  remittent  fever  or  pneumonia  with  typhus 
fever,  because,  when  the  latter  becomes  epidemic,  the  two  former  often  take 
on  a  certain  degree  of  its  character,  and  thus  give  rise  to  mixed  diseases. 
The  enteric  fever,  no  donbt,  during  epidemics  of  typhus,  assumes  more  of  the 
typhous  nature  than  under  other  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  more  readily 
confounded  with  that  disease ;  though  post-mortem  examination  will  almost 
always  detect  the  difference,  even  here.* 

Symptoms, — More  frequently  perhaps  than  in  most  other  fevers,  the  pa- 
tient is  affected  preliminarily  more  or  less  with  certain  morbid  sensations, 

*  Since  the  abofe  acoonnt  was  written,  we  ha?e  bad  ample  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing typhus  feyer  in  the  PennsyWania  Hospital,  occurring  among  the  emigrants  from 
Ireland  during  the  year  1847  and  subsequently.  My  yiews  haye  not  been  altered  by 
these  cases.  Among  the  emigrants  there  haye  been  some  with  enteric  feyer,  as  there 
ftlways  had  been,  at  the  periods  when  none  came  with  typhus.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber, originating  on  shipboard,  were  of  the  latter  affection.  In  general,  there  has  been 
Utile  difficulty  in  making  a  diagnosis  between  the  two  classes  of  cases,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease;  and,  in  every  fatal  case  that  has  occurred,  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  has  been  established  by  the  result  of  post-mortem  examination.  In  accord- 
ance, howeyer,  with  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text,  there  haye  been  a  few  obscure 
oases,  which  may  haye  been  mixtures  of  the  two  diseases,  but  the  precise  pathological 
eliaracter  of  which  we  had  no  means  of  determining  with  eertainiy,  as  they  recoyered. 
{Not*  to  the  fourth  edition,) 
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sacb  as  pain,  soreness,  or  a  feeling  as  of  weariness  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
headache,  fatigue  after  sb'ght  exertion,  general  uneasiness,  constriction  of  the 
epigastriam,  deficient  appetite  or  even  nansea,  mental  depression  or  irritatiaii, 
restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep.  Sometimes  the  disease  begins  and  adTaooes 
so  gradually,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  attack.  But,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  some  of  the 
aboTC  symptoms,  and  occasionally  without  them,  the  patient  is  seised  with 
chilliness,  and  feelings  of  great  debility,  which  compel  him  to  take  to  his  bed. 

There  are  usually  at  the  same  time  sharp  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  head,  and 
lower  extremities,  or  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  which  are  some- 
times exceedingly  severe  and  even  excruciating.  Occasionally,  also,  there 
are  nausea  and  vomiting,  though  these  are  not  common.  This  initial  or  cold 
stage  varies  greatly  in  degree  and  duration.  Sometimes  it  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible ;  sometimes  exceedingly  severe  and  protracted,  with  a 
cool  and  pale  skin,  shrunken  and  anxious  features,  a  frequent,  irregular,  and 
very  feeble  pulse,  great  oppression,  and  universal  prostration,  in  which  death 
may  occur  with  but  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempts  at  reaction,  or  withoat  any 
reaction  whatever.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  are  very  rare.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  febrile  reaction  occurs  sooner  or  later,  often  in  a  very 
short  time,  sometimes  not  for  twelve  hours  or  more;  and  frequently  there  is 
an  alternation  of  chilliness  and  heat  several  times,  before  the  latter  becomes 
permanent. 

The  febrile  condition,  when  established,  is  marked  by  the  nsaal  symptoms 
of  a  hot,  dry  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  hurried  breathing,  furred  tongue,  thirst, 
anorexia,  and  headache.  The  pulse  at  this  period  is  often  full,  and  possessed 
of  a  certain  degree  of  strength ;  but  it  is  generally  easily  compressible,  and 
less  firm  and  tense  than  in  ordinary  fevers  with  much  less  appearance  of 
excitement.  The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  whitish  or  yellowish-white. 
Occasionally  there  is  nausea  or  vomiting ;  but  these  are  not  ordinary  symp- 
toms, and  are  often  entirely  absent  throughout  the  complaint.  In  general 
the  bowels  are  costive,  and  stools  are  not  procured  without  medicine.  Even 
at  this  early  period,  the  appearance  of  the  face  is  often  peculiar,  being  of  a 
darkish-red  or  dusky.hue,  with  injection  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  fauces.  The  mind  also  exhibits 
signs  of  sluggishness,  and  the  thoughts  often  have  some  degree  of  confusion. 
The  headache,  which  is  felt  most  commonly  over  the  brows,  is  often  exceed- 
ingly severe,  feeling,  to  use  an  expression  common  with  the  patients,  as 
though  the  head  would  burst. 

The  symptoms  continue  for  several  days,  gradually  increasing  nntil  the 
disease  attains  its  height.  The  surface  is  now  universally  hot,  with  little  dis- 
position to  perspiration,  and  the  heat  is  of  that  peculiar  kind,  usually  called 
calor  mordicans  or  morddx^  which  produces  in  the  hand  a  sense  of  pnngency 
as  well  as  burning.  Examined  by  the  thermometer,  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  is  usually  from  100^  to  106^  F.,  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  as  high  even 
as  109^.  The  pulse  is  remarkably  frequent,  and  generally  feeble,  beating 
ftrom  100  to  120  or  130,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  140, 150,  or  even  160  in 
a  minute,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted.  The  respiration  also  is  very 
frequent ;  and,  under  the  stethoscope,  is  found  feeble  and  imperfect  in  the 
back  and  lower  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  also  dull  on  percussion.  A  parox- 
ysmal tendency  is  often  observed  in  the  febrile  symptoms ;  an  exacerbation 
generally  taking  place  towards  night,  and  a  remission  in  the  morning. 

A  characteristic  eruption  now  generally  makes  its  appearance,  which  g^vee 
the  disease  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  exanthemata,  and  has  served  as 
the  origin  of  the  names  of  spotted  and  petechial  fever  sometimes  applied  to 
it     This  consists  of  numerous  small  reddish  spots,  varying  in  size  ^m  that 
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of  mere  specks  to  an  eighth,  a  quarter,  or  even  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
though  generally  very  minute.  They  are  confined  to  no  particular  portion  of 
the  surface,  occurring  upon  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  body,  giving  it  occasionally  an  appearance  not  unlike  that 
of  measles.  The  eruption,  if  at  first  slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  soon 
loses  this  character,  and  as  generally  seen  is  not  elevated.  It  is  variously 
coloured,  red,  purplish,  violet,  or  almost  black;  being  usually  brighter 
coloured  in  the  early  stages,  and  in  mild  cases,  and  darker  in  the  declining 
stag^,  and  in  malignant  cases.  Sometimes  the  spots  disappear  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger,  but  in  general  slowly  and  imperfectly;  and,  when  of  a 
dark-purple  or  livid  hue,  are  usually  not  affected  by  pressure  at  all,  being  in 
fact  true  petechisB.  Though  usually  very  numerous,  they  are  sometimes  few, 
and  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which  they  are  wholly  wanting.  They  appear 
at  different  periods,  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth  day,  but  usually  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth;  and  generally  last  eleven  or  twelve  days.  Sometimes 
they  fade  for  a  time,  and  again  appear  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  They 
usually  disappear  several  days  before  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 
They  are  occasionally  accompanied  or  followed  by  sudamina,  which  sometimes 
also  appear  in  great  numbers  over  the  body,  without  the  red  eruption. 

The  tongue  in  this  stage  usually  assumes  a  brownish  colour,  and  becomes 
more  or  less  dry,  especially  in  the  middle ;  while,  in  some  cases,  a  dark  sordes 
begins  to  collect  upon  the  teeth,  gums,  and  lips.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is 
clean,  smooth,  and  glossy,  and  sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as- 
sumes an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  raw  beef  There  is  in  general  a  total 
want  of  appetite,  but  less  disgust  for  food  than  in  most  other  fevers.  The 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  procured  by  medicine,  are  often  dark-coloured 
and  offensive.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  comes  on ;  and  this  has  been  especially 
the  case  with  the  disease  as  it  has  appeared  among  the  emigrants  from  Europe. 
The  abdomen  is  sometimes  quite  flat,  sometimes  moderately  swollen  and  tym- 
panitic. The  urine  is  usually  scanty.  The  colour  of  the  face  deepens,  some- 
times into  a  dark-red,  purplish,  or  livid  hue,  which  completely  overspreads 
it ;  and  the  eyes  have  a  turbid  appearance.  Occasionally  there  is  bleeding  at 
the  nose.  A  peculiar  and  characteristic  odour  exhales  from  the  body,  which 
has  been  variously  described,  but  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  once  perceived  it.  I  hav^  noticed  something  similar  to  it  in  confined 
rooms,  in  which  numbers  of  persons,  diseased  or  otherwise,  have  been  long 
crowded  together,  and  no  attention  paid  to  ventilation  or  cleanliness. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards,  the  urine  is  gene- 
rally pale,  of  a  rather  low  specific  gravity,  and  in  the  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease uniformly  contains  albumen.  (Ed.  Month.  J,  of  Med,  Set.,  xvii.  235.) 
Dr.  Parkes,  of  the  University  College  Hospital,  London,  found  the  propor- 
tion of  urea  eliminated  to  be  beyond  the  average  of  health,  while  that  of 
chloride  of  sodium  was  beneath  it.  (Eanhing^sAbstract^xxY.  26.)  The  ex- 
cess of  urea  may  be  explained  by  the  non-appropriation  to  nutrition  of  the 
nitrogenous  food  introduced. 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  now  prominent.  Though  the  headache  and 
general  pains  may  be  less  severe,  there  is  often  a  universal  tenderness  of  the 
skin,  which  causes  the  patient  to  shrink  or  complain  when  pressure  is  made 
upon  any  part  of  the  body.  Dizziness,  confused  vision,  buzzing  or  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  partial  deafness  are  not  uncommon  symptoms. 

The  characteristic  stupor  of  the  disease  becomes  more  and  more  developed. 
Sometimes  it  deepens  into  profound  coma ;  bnt  this  is  comparatively  rare.  In 
general,  the  patient  can  be  roused  with  little  difficulty,  and  will  answer  ques- 
tions, though  slowly,  often  imperfectly,  and  with  apparent  reluctance.  He 
pays  little  attention  to  objects  around  him ;  and  his  countenance  frequentlf 
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has  the  apathetic,  expressionless  character  of  draDkenness,  though  sometiBies 
wild  and  anxioas.  When  told  to  protrude  his  tongue,  he  often  does  so  par- 
tially and  with  apparent  difficaltj,  and  when  it  ib  protruded  forgets  to  draw 
it  in  again.  Delirium  frequently  replaces,  or  is  mingled  with  the  stupor. 
Sometimes  it  is  violent,  but  much  more  frequently,  low  and  muttering.  Not> 
withstanding  the  heaviness  of  the  patient,  he  gets  little  refireshing  sleep,  and 
often  appears  as  if  in  a  troubled  dream.  Now  and  then  great  restlessnass 
and  jactitation  occur,  with  twitchings  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  of  debility  are  almost  always  mingled  with  those  of  perverted 
iiinction.  When  consciousness  remains,  one  of  the  most  distressing  seoaa* 
tions  is  that  of  utter  prostration  and  powerlessness.  The  patient  often  feeb 
as  if  he  were  sinking  downward  into  the  earth,  with  nothing  underneath  to 
support  him,  and  no  power  of  his  own  to  check  his  descent.  This  has  beem 
described  to  me,  after  recovery,  as  a  most  horrible  feeling,  worse  even  than 
violent  pain.  A  disposition  to  faint  upon  the  sb'ghest  exertion  is  not  in- 
common,  and  fatal  syncope  sometimes  occurs  upon  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  rise  and  walk.  Even  without  any  caose  of  this  kind,  sinking 
spells  sometimes  suddenly  come  on,  in  which  life  is  in  the  greatest  danger. 
Occasionally  these  follow  immediately  after  long  and  profound  sleep,  which 
exhausts  instead  of  refreshing  the  patient  Among  the  attendants  upon  this 
excessive  debility  is  sometimes  a  sense  of  intense  oppression  at  the  chest, 
amounting  almost  to  suffocation.  The  patient  feels  as  if  deprived  of  air,  and 
labours  painfully  for  breath,  expanding  the  chest,  and  raising  the  shoulders 
as  in  an  attack  of  violent  pulmonary  congestion. 

Should  no  favourable  change  take  place  at  this  period,  the  disease  passes 
into  the  last  stage,  or  that  of  prostration.  The  patient  lies  upon  his  back  in 
bed,  with  his  eyes  half-closed  and  his  mouth  open,  slipping  downward  fross 
inability  to  maintain  his  position,  and  almost  insensible  to  impressions  from 
without  Along  with  stupor  or  low  delirium,  there  are  often  subsultus  tendi- 
num,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes  or  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  and  some- 
times  spasmodic  muscular  movements  amounting  almost  to  convulsions.  Oc- 
casionally the  patient  is  troubled  with  hiccough.  The  pupil  is  sometimes 
dilated,  sometimes  extremely  contracted.  The  tongue  is  often  quite  dry,  the 
mouth  loaded  with  brown  or  blackish  sordes,  and  the  breath  offensive.  De- 
glutition is  often  difficult  from  deficiency  of  muscular  power.  OocasionaUy 
involuntary  discharges  take  place  from  the  bowels  or  bladder,  and  sometimes 
the  urine  is  suppressed.  The  surface  has  in  great  measure  lost  its  sensibility, 
so  that  the  strongest  irritants  make  little  impression ;  and  I  have  heard  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  burning  coal,  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  gave  rise  only 
to  an  agreeable  feeling.  The  extremities  are  cold ;  the  skin  pale ;  the  fea- 
tures collapsed,  and  of  an  ashy  hue.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  frequent  and 
fluttering,  sometimes  even  slower  than  in  health,  but  always  small  and  feeUe, 
and  at  length  scarcely  to  be  felt,  or  quite  absent  at  the  wrist 

Even  in  this  state,  however,  the  case  is  not  desperate,  and  suitable  reme- 
dies have  often  proved  effective.  But,  should  it  terminate  unfavourably,  death 
usually  approaches  gradually,  and  without  violence.  The  respiration  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  the  pulse  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  length  the  patieBt 
ceases  to  breathe,  and  the  heart  to  beat  In  some  rare  instances,  death  is 
preceded  by  convulsions.  When  it  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  more  frequently  violent,  though  even  then  it  generally  occurs 
through  syncope,  or  in  the  midst  of  coma. 

When  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  before  the  period  of  collapse,  the 
event  is  generally  indicated  by  a  diminished  frequency  of  pulse,  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  skin,  a  return  of  moisture  to  the  tongue  with  a  disposition  ia  its 
sarfoce  to  clean,  a  gradual  fading  of  the  eruption,  a  subsidence  of  the  ii0rvoBS 
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symptoms  generally,  and  a  return  of  conscioosness.  Not  nnfreqoentljr  con- 
valescence is  nshered  in  by  some  incident  which  may  be  considered  as  forming 
a  crisis.  Thus,  a  copious  perspiration,  or  an  unnsaal  discharge  of  urine  is 
followed  by  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms ;  or  the  patient  fails  into 
a  gentle  Mid  quiet  sleep,  and,  upon  awaking,  is  found  to  have  recorered  his 
consciousness,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  improved.  When  recovery  takes 
place  from  the  state  of  collapse,  it  is  usually  by  a  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible amendment,  under  the  supporting  influence  of  remedies.  The  force 
of  the  disease  has  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  the  extreme  debility  alone  which 
is  to  be  counteracted. 

.  Convalescence  is  generally  slow,  as  time  is  required  not  only  for  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  morbid  actions,  but  for  the  repair  of  the  exhausted  powers  of 
the  system.  The  hair  is  apt  to  fall,  and  the  cuticle  not  unfrequently  desqua- 
mates. The  brain  and  nervous  system  generally  are  often  long  in  regaining 
their  previous  energy ;  the  inteilect»  and  especially  the  memory,  remaining 
imperfect  for  weeks  or  even  months.  In  general,  however,  no  ultimate  incon- 
venience is  experienced,  and  the  restoration  to  health  is  perfect  Relapses 
are  said  sometimes  to  take  place,  but  they  are  very  rare.  In  the  cases,  how- 
ever, connected  with  diarrhoea,  this  alTection  is  apt  to  recur  after  convales- 
cence, in  consequence  of  premature  or  excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetite.  ^ 
Recovery  is  also  sometimes  protracted  by  the  occurrence  of  external  abscesses, 
especially  ifa  the  region  of  the  parotids. 

The  durcUion  of  the  disease  is  variable.  When  it  terminates  favourably,  it 
generally  runs  a  course  of  three  weeks  or  more,  occupying  one  week  in  the 
advance,  another  in  the  formed  state,  and  a  third  in  the  decline.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  very  mild,  it  terminates  as  early  as  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  day,  and  in  other  cases  runs  on  for  four  weeks.  Fatal  cases  may 
end  at  any  period.  Death  sometimes  occurs,  without  reaction,  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  and  is  not  unfirequent  so  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 
But  more  commonly  it  does  not  take  place  until  some  time  in  the  second  week, 
and  is  perhaps  most  frequent  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day.  It  may  also 
occur  at  a  much  later  period. 

Varieties, — ^These  are  such  as  arise  firom  dilTerences  in  degree,  and  from 
complications.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  very  mild,  exhibiting  only  the  ordi- 
dary  symptoms  of  moderate  fever,  with  some  dnlness  or  stupor,  duskiness  of 
complexion,  and  characteristic  eruption,  and  terminating  favourably  without 
treatment  In  other  cases,  it  is  exceedingly  violent,  the  system  sinking  under 
the  force  of  the  first  blow,  and  either  never  reacting,  or  but  imperfectly.  Such 
cases  are  now  frequently  called  congestive.  Their  danger  probably  depends 
not  on  sanguineous  congestion,  but  on  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  poison 
upon  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  Between  these  extremes,  there  Is 
every  conceivable  grade  of  violence. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  an  early  and  peculiar 
tendency  to  dissolution  of  the  blood.  This  is  indicated  by  the  passive  hemor- 
rhage attending  it,  the  abundance  and  purple  or  livid  colour  of  the  petechial, 
the  fetidness  of  the  breath,  the  disposition  to  gangrenous  eschars,  and  the 
extreme  prostration  of  the  pulse. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  absence,  in  certain  cases,  of  all  excitement  of  the 
palse,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.     Not  only  is 

*  A  Tery  interesting  account  is  given  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  of  Boston,  of  a  secondary 
diarrhoea,  whieh  came  on  in  the  convalescenee  ft'oin  typhus,  as  it  occurred  in  the  Deer 
Island  Hospital,  and  which  pro?ed  rery  fatal.  Dissection  disclosed  discoloration  and 
great  tkickeaiag  of  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  ileum,  which  exhibited  prominent 
transTcrse  parallel  ridges,  without  special  disease  of  the  solitary  or  aggregated  intestinal 
glands.  (See  Bo§t,  Med.  and  8mrg,  Jourm,,  xzxtIL  16,  Si,  4c.) 
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the  pulse  anezcited,  bnt  it  is  even  less  frequent  than  in  health,  being  acwie- 
times  not  more  than  fifty  in  the  minute. 

The  disease  is  very  frequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  organs,  which  considerably  modifies  its  symptoms  and  result 
The  most  common  complication  is  probably  with  pneumonia,  to  which  the 
mechanical  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs  may 
giro  a  peculiar  tendency.  For  an  account  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  this 
affection  the  reader  is  referred  to  pneumonia.  It  may  be  inferred  to  exist 
when  the  patient  coughs,  and  expectorates  a  rusty  or  bloody  viscid  matter ; 
and  the  diagnosis  would  be  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur, the  existence  of  a  crepitant  or  subcrepitant  rale,  and  dulness  on  percus- 
sion in  the  part  affected.  There  is  seldom  much  pain  of  the  chest  This 
complication  is  most  apt  to  exist  in  cold  weather.  In  summer,  the  disease  is 
more  frequently  associated  with  gastric,  intestinal,  or  hepatic  disorder.  At 
that  season,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  sometimes  occurs,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  ileum  and  colon;  and  vomiting,  epigastric  tenderness, 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  &c.,  f^om  gastritis  and  derangement  of  the  liver. 
Inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  also  not  unfrequent,  and  the  disease  is  occa- 
sionally complicated  with  erysipelas.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  prac- 
titioner should  be  aware  of  these  inflammatory  complications ;  as  he  might 
otherwise  be  apt  to  mistake  the  case  for  one  of  the  ordinary  phlegmasie,  and 
treat  it  accordingly  with  fatal  effect 

Other  varieties  of  typhus  fever  are  those  which  arise  from  its  connection 
with  other  fevers,  dependent  upon  a  simultaneous  action  of  their  cause  with 
its  own.  Thus,  it  may  be,  and  probably  not  unA*eqnently  is  associated  with 
enteric  or  typhoid,  and  remittent  or  bilious  fever. 

Anaiamical  Characters, — Though  various  evidences  of  deranged  structure 
are  presented,  upon  dissection  after  death,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus, 
yet  there  is  no  one  characteristic  and  essential  lesion,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  the  petechial  eruption.  All  the  others  may  be  con- 
sidered incidental.  In  cases  of  early  death,  no  lesion  whatever  is  found  to 
which  the  result  can  be  attributed. 

Blood  drawn  during  life,  in  the  earliest  stage,  forms  a  soft,  large,  some- 
times dark-coloured  coagulum,  without  the  buffy  coat  In  consequence  of 
the  development  of  inflammation,  this  appearance  is  sometimes  presented 
at  a  later  period.  Blood  drawn  in  the  advanced  stages  is  darker  and  more 
liquid,  and,  though  it  may  still  coagulate,  does  so  more  slowly,  and  forms  a 
softer  clot.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  black.  After  death,  it  is  found  in  the 
veins  black,  liquid,  sometimes  resembling  molasses,  and  occasionally  mixed 
with  oily  globules.  When  coagula  are  observed,  which  is  rarely  the  ease, 
they  are  very  soft.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Frick,  it  appears  that  the 
fibrin  is  generally  below,  and  the  red  corpuscles  above  their  normal  propor- 
tion. (Am,  Journ,  of  Med,  Set,,  N.  S.,  xv.  31.)  MM.  De  Mussy  and  Rodier 
found  the  blood  lighter  than  in  health,  the  red  corpuscles  sometimes  in  normal 
proportion,  sometimes  considerably  diminished,  the  fibrin  either  normal  in 
^  quantity  or  diminished,  and  the  serum  remarkably  diminished  in  density. 
(See  N.  Y,  Journ,  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  xiii.  124.) 

A  tendency  to  speedy  putrefaction  is  generally  observed  after  death. 

Within  the  cranium,  there  is  often  venous  congestion,  with  some  serous 
effusion  in  the  ventricles  or  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  occasionally  darker  than  in  health,  though  in  other  cases  unaltered, 
or  even  whiter.  No  clearly  ascertained  connection  exista  between  the  stupor 
and  the  anatomical  appearances  of  the  brain.  Sometimes,  however,  dear 
evidences  of  encephalitis,  such  as  injection  of  the  membranes,  opacity  of  the 
arachnoid,  fibrinous  exudation,  and  injection  and  softening  of  tiia  substance 
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of  the  brain,  are  presented  in  cases  which  have  exhibited  signs  of  active 
cerebral  inflammation  during  life. 

The  mncoas  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  fances,  and  respiratory  passages  is 
generally  reddened.  The  posterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  lungs  is  often 
solidified,  of  a  dark-red  coloar,  fragile,  and  impervious  to  the  air,  though 
without  the  granular  appearance  of  hepatization. 

The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  often  reddened,  much  softened,  and  some- 
times mammillated ;  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  frequently  free  from  dis- 
ease, though  sometimes  found  inflamed,  and  even  ulcerated,  in  cases  compli- 
cated with  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  No  disease  whatever  is  observed  in  the 
glands  of  Peyer  unless  in  a  very  few  cases,  which  it  is  fair  to  ascribe  to  com- 
plication with  enteric  fever.* 

The  spleen  is  very  often  quite  healthy,  though  frequently  also  softened,  and 
sometimes  enlarged.  The  liver  is  either  healthy,  or  softened  and  engorged 
with  blood.  The  heart  is  sometimes  natural,  sometimes  softened.  The 
bladder  not  unfrequently  presents  evidences  of  inflammation.  (Macgreggor, 
Lon,  Med.  Oaz,,  March,  1851,  p.  411. )f 

Causes. — The  causes  of  typhus  fever  are,  1.  the  vitiated  air  resulting  from 
the  crowding  of  human  beings  in  confined  places,  2.  a  peculiar  contagion,  and 
3.  epidemic  influence.  The  exhalations  from  the  body  and  from  the  excre- 
tions probably  undergo  changes,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  poisonous 
material,  which,  entering  the  system,  gives  rise  to  the  disease  in  question. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  individuals  who  serve  as  a  source  of  the  poison 
should  be  diseased,  though  it  is  thought  that  certain  complaints  favour  its 
production,  such  as  dysentery,  gangrene,  &c.  All  that  is  absolutely  essential 
is,  that  there  should  be  numbers  of  persons  crowded  within  confined  and  ill- 
ventilated  places,  in  which  the  filth  from  the  excretions  is  also  allowed  to 
accumulate.  Hence,  the  disease  has  often  made  its  appearance  in  camps, 
prisons,  ships,  hosptals,  garrisoned  cities,  &c. ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  usually 
most  prevalent  among  the  lowest  and  most  vicious  people,  inhabiting  the 
cellars,  lanes,  and  closely  built  parts  of  cities. 

That,  when  once  generated,  the  disease  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  by 
contagion  is  almost  universally  admitted.  The  facts  in  support  of  this  opinion 
are  too  numerous  and  strong  to  be  refuted.  Thus,  nurses  and  other  attend- 
ants upon  the  sick  are  often  seized  with  the  complaii^,  without  any  other 
known  cause.  Armies  are  known  frequently  to  have  spread  it  in  their  march 
in  places  before  healthy.  Individuals  attacked  by  it  have  been  removed  into 
uninfected  neighbourhoods,  and  have  there  becc^e  centres  of  infection.  It 
appears  even  to  be  capable  of  being  conveyed  in  clothing,  to  which  the  poison 
has  been  said  to  adhere  for  the  space  of  three  mdnths.  Yet  the  contagion  is 
not  powerful.  When  unsupported  by.  peculiariy  favourable  influences,  the 
disease  soon  ceases  to  spread  in  healthy  places.  It  is  thought  that  the  poison 
can  act  but  a  few  feet  from  the  point  of  emanation ;  and  attendants  upon  the 

*  Diarrhoea  has  been  a  frequent  complication  in  the  typhus  which  has  recently  pre- 
Tailed  among  the  emigrants.  In  the  genuine  oases,  the  appearances  of  the  bowels,  on 
dissection,  were  as  stated  in  the  text.  Among  the  cases  of  fever  in  the  Peonsylvania 
Hospital  in  the  winter  of  1817-8,  was  one  of  great  seyerity,  in  which  there  were  diar- 
rhoea and  tympanites,  but  which,  from  the  succession  of  symptoms,  the  character  of  the 
eruption,  &c.,  was  diagnosticated  as  typhus  during  life.  On  examination  of  this  case 
after  death,  numerous  gangrenous  ulcers  were  found  in  tlie  small  intestines;  but  the 
solitary  glands,  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  quite  healthy. — 
(Note  to  the  tecond  edition.) 

f  The  deposition  in  various  organs  of  a  peculiar  matter  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  typhus  fever,  and  therefore  denominated  typhous  matter,  belongs  not  to  the  fever  now 
under  consideration,  the  proper  typhus,  but  to  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  under  which 
head  the  reader  will  find  it  referred  to.  (Seepage  849.) 
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sick  often  escape,  if  g^reat  care  is  taken  to  ventilate  the  apartment,  and  ob- 
serve perfect  cleanliness.  Of  those  exposed  to  it,  moreover,  a  modi  larger 
proportion  escape  than  in  most  other  contagions  diseases.  It  resembles 
these  affections  in  seldom  occarring  twice  in  the  same  individoaL 

Besides  the  causes  above  mentioned,  epidemic  inflnenee  nndoabtedly  some- 
times produces  the  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  epidemics 
which  (ansed  such  terrible  ravages  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  years  1807  and  1820,  were  of  typhns  fever;  and  it  is  wdl 
known  frequently  to  occur  in  the  same  way  in  Europe,  especially  in  Oreal 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  other  causes,  too,  are  render^  much  more  eileetive 
by  the  co-operation  of  an  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  all  these  causes  are  or  are  not  identicaL 
Considering  the  identical  nature  of  the  result,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
tiie  cause  is  the  same ;  that  is,  that  the  aeriform  poison,  generated  in  crowded 
places,  differs  in  nothing  from  that  evolved  by  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  that 
produced,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  during  epidemics.  If  we  suppose  the 
poison  to  be  a  form  of  invisible  animal  or  vegetable  life,  we  approach  one  step 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  fact  may  thus  be  explained,  thi^ 
decomposed  human  effluvia  do  not  always  generate  it,  apparently  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Thus  it  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  even  when  the 
condition  referred  to  exists  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  Enteric  fever  is 
often  produced,  but  typhus  seldom.  It  may  be  that  the  germ  is  wanting, 
which  is  the  one  thing  essential  to  the  prodnction  of  typhus  fever,  whatever 
other  circumstances  may  be  required  for  its  own  development,  whether  decom- 
posing effluvia,  or  contagious  emanation,  or  a  peculiar  epidemic  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Certain  depressing  agencies  are  capable  of  producing  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem somewhat  analogous  to  typhus.  Unwholesome  or  insufficient  food,  long 
exposure  to  cold,  the  exhaustion  of  fatigue  and  excesses,  continned  anxiety, 
grief,  fear,  or  other  depressing  emotion,  nostalgia,  and  certain  poisons,  as  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  ergot  in  large  quantities,  are  among  the  causes  of 
this  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  favour  the  action  of  the  special 
cause.  Hence,  typhus  fever  is  apt  to  follow  in  the  march  of  famine.  Hence, 
it  is  seldom  or  never  completely  eradicated  from  Ireland,  where  misery  always 
serves  to  give  activity  to  the  germs  which  might  otherwise  lie  hidden.  But 
there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  mere  depressing  causes  of  a  common  nature 
can  alone  generate  genuine  typhus  fever. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  no  particular  time  of  life.  Age  appears  to  exer- 
cise little  other  influence  than  as  it  may  affect  the  healthy  vigour  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  complaint  is  less  common  in  infancy  than  in  middle  or  advanced 
life.  The  two  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it  under  the  same  exposure.  Negroes 
would  seem  to  be  more  readily  affected  than  whites.  It  is  not  certain  that 
season  is  of  any  account.  The  disease  has  prevailed  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
If  there  is  any  difference  in  this  respect  it  is  in  favour  of  the  winter.  The 
intense  cold  of  that  season,  acting  upon  a  poorly  clad  and  badly  housed  popu- 
lation, must  predispose  to  it;  and  the  necessity  of  living  in  confined  apart- 
ments must  favour  the  action  of  the  cause.  In  this  country,  the  disease  has 
certainly  in  general  shown  a  preference  for  the  winter.  It  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  temperate  and  cold  than  in  hot  latitudes,  perhaps  because  dwellings 
are  so  much  more  open  to  the  air  in  the  latter. 

The  length  of  time  which  may  intervene  between  the  exposure  and  attack 
is  uncertain.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  have  been 
developed  immediately;  while  in  others  several  months  are  supposed  to  have 
elapsed.  But  such  cases  are  always  involved  in  some  doubt  The  period  of 
incubation  is  generally  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
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Nature. — Of  the  natore  of  typhos  ferer  we  know  little.  It  is  certainlj 
one  of  those  diseases  which  are  most  clearly  independent  of  any  local  lesions. 
The  probability  is,  that  a  poison  is  absorbed,  which  at  once  depresses  the 
powers  of  the  nervous  system,  and  vitiates  the  blood.  All  the  local  conges- 
tions, and  the  low  imperfect  inflammations  which  attend  the  disease,  are  ob- 
Tioasiy  secondary. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhus  are,  alotig  with 
fever,  prostration  of  strength ;  a  dark-red  or  dosky  hae  of  the  countenance, 
with  suffusion  of  the  eyes;  stupor;  dark  sordes  about  the  tongue,  teeth,  &c.; 
constipation  of  the  bowels  in  the  earliest  stage;  the  peculiar  odour;  the  pe- 
culiar eruption ;  and  the  collapse  of  the  last  stage. 

The  disease  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  confounded,  and  from  which 
it  is  most  important  to  distinguish  it,  is  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  pro- 
fession is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  (Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  means  of  an 
accurate  diagnosis.  It  was  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  careful  post-mortem 
examinations,  made  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  by  that  distinguished  pa- 
thologist, in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pennock,  and  their  no  less  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  symptoms  during  life,  that  we  first  obtained  positive  proof  of  an 
essential  distinction  between  the  two  diseases,  which  Louis  himself  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  disposed  to  consider  identical.  Numerous  and  very  careful  ob- 
servations, subsequently  made  by  Dr.  W.  Jenner  in  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital, fully  coincide  in  their  results  with  those  of  our  own  countrymen.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  points  of  difference.* 

Typhus  fever  less  frequently  commences  insensibly  than  the  enteric,  and  is, 
npon  the  average,  of  considerably  shorter  duration.  Instead  of  the  diarrhosa^ 
or  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  purgatives,  which  almost  uni- 
formly attends  the  latter  disease,  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  constipa- 
tion ;  and,  when  fecal  discharges  are  obtained,  they  are  usually  darker  and 
more  offensive.  But  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which  is  not  unfrequent 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  enteric  fever,  seldom  occurs  in  typhus.  In  the 
latter  complaint,  epistaxis  at  the  commencement  is  less  frequent;  there  is 
more  stupor  and  a  darker  colour  of  the  face,  more  turbidness  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  much  greater  debility.     The  eruption  in  typhus  also  differs  from 

*  After  hftTing  perused  the  great  work  of  Louie  on  typhoid  feyer,  published  in  Paris 
in  1829,  being  familiar  not  only  with  the  form  of  feyer  described  by  him,  but  also  with 
the  proper  typhus,  of  which  I  had  seen  much,  first  in  the  practice  of  my  preceptor  Dr. 
Parrish  and  afterwards  in  my  own,  between  the  years  1815  and  1820,  I  was  entirely 
GOBTineed  of  the  non-identity  of  the  two  diseases.  This  opinion  was  no  doubt  common 
io  myself  and  many  others,  who  had  eigoyed  similar  opportunities  of  obseryation.  I 
maintained  it  in  conyersation,  inculcated  it  upon  my  pupils,  and  acted  in  accordance  with 
it.  But  it  was  only  opinion,  and  not  supported  by  a  detail  of  obseryations  and  dissec- 
tions, made  upon  the  subjects  of  the  two  affections,  and  committed  to  the  press.  It 
was  simply  a  deduction  from  the  general  yiew  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two 
diseases,  for  which  I  claim  no  crediL  As  stated  in  (he  text,  the  first  positme  proof  wwb 
adduced  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the  Am.  Joum.o/MeeL  Sei.  ?xix.  289, 
Feb.  1887),  in  which  he  gaye  a  detailed  report  of  cases  of  typhus  feyer,  which  had  re- 
cently been  preyailing  in  the  southern  part  of  our  city,  and  which  he  had  a  AiU  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  as  resident  physician  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Haying  pre- 
Tiously  identified  the  common  typhoid  feyer  of  this  country  with  that  described  by  Louis, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  out  a  diagnosis  of  the  two  affections,  which  to  my  mind,  predis- 
posed as  it  was,  appeared  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  B.  j*  F,  Medico- Chirurg.  Rev.  for 
October,  1855  (Am.  ed.,  p.  820),  Dr.  Begbie  objects  to  the  phrase  **positiye  proof,*'  applied 
to  the  eyidence  produced  by  Dr.  Gerhard.  I  used  the  term,  not  in  the  sense  of  absolutely 
certain  or  irrefragable  eyidence  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  maintained ;  but  as  opposed 
to  the  merely  conjectural  or  speculatiye  character  of  the  eyidence  I  had  myself,  and 
others  before  Dr.  Gerhard  had  to  offer  on  the  subject.  Undoubtedly  Dr.  Jenner  and 
others  haye  greatly  added  to  the  certainty  of  this  **positiye  proof,"  by  other  eyidence 
equally  positiye;  and  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  current  of  opinion  among  oar 
English  brethren  is  now  setting  strongly  in  this  direction.  {NoU  lo  th$/ifth  Mion.] 
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that  of  enteric  fever.  It  generally  commences  earlier;  is  not  elerated  m  the 
other;  is  less  regalarlj  roand  or  oral;  is  of  a  darker,  more  livid  hue;  does 
not  so  readily  disappear  under  pressure,  and  is  often  unaffected  by  it;  is  mueh 
more  abundant ;  does  not  appear  in  successive  crops ;  and,  instead  of  beiag 
confined  chiefly  to  the  abdomen  and  chest,  is  found  equally  upon  the  eztread- 
ties,  probably  still  more  upon  the  back,  and  is  often  diffused  over  almost  tke 
whole  body.  There  is  sometimes,  however,  in  typhus,  an  eruption  of  light- 
red  spots,  easily  removed  by  pressure,  and  closely  resembling  those  of  enteric 
fever;  but  they  are  mingled  with  the  other  kind  over  all  parts  of  the  sorftee, 
and  not  limited  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk.  (Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent,  Am, 
J.  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xiv.  532.)  In  typhus  fever  the  abdomen  is  often  flat, 
and  perfectly  free  from  tympanites,  which  is  almost  never  the  case  in  the 
enteric.  The  signs  of  consolidation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung^  an 
much  more  frequently  present  in  the  former,  and  the  dry  sibilant  rales  of 
bronchial  inflammation  in  the  latter.  Enteric  fever  is  of  considerably  longer 
duration  than  typhus.  Dr.  Jenner  found  the  average  duration  of  fotal 
of  the  former  twenty-two  days,  of  the  latter  fourteen.  The  urine,  which, 
cording  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards,  is  uniformly  albuminous  in  the  early  stages  of 
typhus,  is  so  in  the  enteric  only  towards  the  close. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  two  diseases  are  very  different  The 
peculiar  disease  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  so  con- 
stantly present  in  enteric  fever,  is  never  found  in  typhus,  or  so  seldom  as  to 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  some  intermixture  of  diseases  when  it  does  occur. 
The  spleen,  too,  is  much  less  frequently  enlarged  and  softened  in  the  latter. 
Dr.  Jenner  states  that  the  spots  which  appear  in  typhus  during  life  remain 
after  death,  while  no  traces  of  those  of  enteric  fever  are  visible. 

There  are  points  of  difference  also  in  the  persons  attacked,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  diseases  originate.  Thus,  enteric  fever  almost 
never  attacks  the  old,  who  are  very  frequent  victims  of  typhus.  The  former 
disease  is  endemic  in  various  countries,  arises  here  and  there  (sporadically) 
without  any  obvious  cause,  and,  if  ever  contagious,  is  feebly,  and  rarely  so; 
while  typhus  seldom  occurs  in  isolated  cases,  is  often  long  absent  from  countries 
where  it  occasionally  prevails,  is  always  contagious,  and  often  epidemic.  It 
has,  moreover,  been  shown  by  Dr.  Jenner  that  the  two  diseases,  as  they  occur 
in  London,  may  be  traced  to  different  sources ;  patients  affected  with  the  one 
being  almost  never  sent  to  the  hospital  from  the  same  houses  as  those  which 
contribute  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  which  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished ;  and, 
as  before  suggested,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  diseases  now  and  then 
exist  conjointly. 

The  other  complaints  with  which  typhus  fever  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded 
are  idiopathic  fevers  and  the  phlegmasia,  when  they  take  upon  them  a 
typhous  character.  Bat  in  these,  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  several 
adSections  nsnaljy  first  make  their  appearance,  and  the  typhoid  symptoms  come 
on  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  much  aided,  in  all  such 
cases,  by  our  knowledge  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  typhus,  as  a  prevalent 
affection.  If  it  does  not  prevail,  the  presumption  is  that  the  case  in  question 
is  one  only  of  simulated  typhus.* 

•  RELAPSING  FEVER.— This  is  another  peoaliar  disease,  which,  with  the  enterie 
and  typhus  feyers,  has  generally  been  classed,  in  Great  Britain,  under  continued  foKr. 
Though  we  ha?e  no  certain  proof  of  its  existence  in  America,  it  will  be  proper  to  de- 
scribe it  briefly;  as,  if  not  here  at  present,  it  may  readily  be  imported,  and  take  root 
among  our  customary  diseases.  I  haye  seen  only  one  case  which  I  suspected  to  be  of 
this  character;  and  that  was  in  a  patient  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  Arom  England, 
through  Canada. 

The  first  known  refarenoe  to  it  is  oontained  in  Ratty's  BUtorp  tftiuDUnmt  ^Dub^ 
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Prognosis. — The  mortality  in  typhus  yaries  exceedingly,  according  to  the 
Tiolence  of  the  epidemic  caase,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease 

tm,  in  which  plaoe  it  appears  to  hare  preTailed  epidemioally  in  1789,  and  in  seTeral 
tubsequent  years.  In  1817-18,  it  ooourred  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  described  by  Drs. 
Welsh  and  Christison.  In  the  years  1842  and  1848,  it  again  made  its  appearance  in 
the  same  city ;  and  it  was  through  the  published  descriptions  given  of  it,  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  Drt.  Maokensie,  Ck>rmack,  Craigie,  and  others,  that  it  came  to  be.  generally  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  affection.  In  1847,  it  appeared  at  London,  where  it  was  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  William  Jenner,  whose  inrestigations  have  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  the  Edinburgh  physicians  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  occurs  also  on  the  con- 
tinent, as  it  has  been  recognised  in  the  descriptions  of  Tarious  Qerman  writers.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  is  a  not  uncommon  disease  in  Europe,  but  has  escaped  general 
notice  Arom  being  confounded  with  other  ferers.  (For  references  to  rarious  authorities 
in  relation  to  it,  see  the  Britith  and  Foreign  Medico'Chirurgical  Review  for  July,  1861.} 
The  name  of  relapsing  fever,  by  which  it  will  probably  be  known  hereafter,  was  derirea 
fh)m  one  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  It  has  also  been  called  five-day  fever,  tevem- 
day  fever  y  biUotu  remittent  fever^  mild  yellow  fever^  &c. 

Symptomtf  Couree,  ^e.  —  Though  sometimes  preceded  by  the  ordinary  premonitory 
symptoms  of  ferer,  it  more  frequently  begins  abruptly,  with  coldness  or  rigors,  head- 
ache, pains  in  the  body  and  limbs,  nausea  and  Tomiting,  and  feelings  of  great  weakness. 
After  these  come  the  usual  phenomena  of  febrile  reaction ;  a  hot  skin,  thirst,  frequent 
pulse,  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  &c. ;  attended  with  headache  and  seyere  pains  in  the 
muscles  and  Joints  resembling  those  of  rheumatism.  ExcessiTe  nausea,  retching,  and 
Tomiting  are  not  unfrequont.  Delirium  is  occasionally  noticed,  but  is  not  an  ordinary 
symptom.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  restless  and  wakefuL  Epistaxis  sometimes  occurs. 
The  abdomen  is  generally  more  or  less  tympanitic,  and  there  is  often  tenderness  on 
pressure  oyer  the  liyer,  stomach,  spleen,  and  bladder.  The  bowels  are  not  usually  dis- 
ordered; but  dysenteric  symptoms  occasionally  appear  towards  the  close.  The  patient, 
in  some  instances,  complains  of  pain  in  passing  liis  urine.  Perspiration  now  and  then 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  with  some  relaxation  of  the  febrile  phenomena.  In 
many  of  the  cases,  particularly  those  of  a  grare  character,  the  countenance  has  a  pecu- 
liar light-broose  hue,  which,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  is  followed  by  yellowness  of 
Tarious  intensity,  spreading  orer  most  of  the  surface.  Though  not  always  present,  this 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  The  jaundice  does  not  depend  on 
obstruction  of  the  gall  ducts,  which  are  quite  free.  It  is  often  attended  with  Tomiting 
of  bile,  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  tenderness,  deep-brown  urine,  and  enlargement  of 
the  liver  and  spleen.  In  very  bad  cas^s,  there  is  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, blAck  stools  like  those  of  melicna,  and  vomiting  of  a  matter  like  the  black  Tomit 
of  yellow  fever.  At  the  height  of  the  disease,  oouTulsions  sometimes  occur ;  and  preg- 
nant women  are  very  apt  to  miscarry. 

When  the  symptoms  hsTe  aUaioed  their  greatest  Tiolence,  and  appear  to  threaten  the 
most  serious  consequences,  they  often  suddenly  yield,  with  a  profuse  perspiration,  of  an 
acid  smell,  which  continues  for  scTeral  hours,  sometimes  even  for  a  day  or  more,  and 
leaves  the  patient  almost  free  from  disease,  though,  in  bad  cases,  extremely  weak. 
This  event  occurs  sometimes  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day,  more  frequently  on  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh,  and  Tory  rarely  so  late  as  the  ninth.  It  is  usually  denominated 
the  crisis.  The  patient  now  seems  convalescent,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  recovery  is 
complete  and  permanent.  But,  in  the  great  migority,  at  the  end  of  about  a  week  from 
the  first  appearance  of  amendment,  or  about  two  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  a  telapse  takes  place,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first  attack,  sometimes  being 
more  severe,  sometimes  milder,  and  lasting  usually  four  or  five  days.  The  pains  are 
probably  on  the  whole  more  distressing  in  this  than  in  the  first  fever;  and,  if  jaundice 
did  not  then  appear,  it  is  apt  to  appear  now.  Dr.  Blackeniie  states  that  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  this  relapse  takes  place  is  not  less  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty.  Very 
generally,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  second  attack,  the  patient  remains  permanently 
well ;  but  occasionally  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  take  place,  with  similar  intervals.  In- 
stead of  going  off  with  perspiration,  the  disease  sometimes  subsides  without  any  striking 
phenomenon,  or  with  an  increased  discharge  from  other  emuoctories.  As  a  general  rule, 
its  duration  may  be  stated  at  about  three  weeks. 

Troublesome  sequelso  sometimes  occur,  such  as  articular  pains,  muscular  weakness, 
oedema  of  the  feet,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  boils,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  with 
amaurotic  symptoms,  and  general  chronic  debility. 

Upon  dissection,  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  has  been  observed, 
bat  no  special  disease  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.     The  spleen  is  very  frequently  enlarged. 

Cause, — The  cause  is  generally  believed  by  British  medical  writers  to  be  a  peculiar 
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ocean.  Oertain  epidemics  are  mach  more  destmciife  than  oihers ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  other 'diseases  occorring  epidemically,  the  oases  which  first  appear 
are  generally  most  fatal.  In  some  instances,  as  large  a  proportion  as  one- 
half  of  the  persons  attacked  have  died.  Bnt  this  vastly  exceeds  the  usual 
mortality.  In  hospital  practice  in  Great  Britain,  the  mortality  jnay  be  said 
to  Tary  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  (Peacock,  Med.  Times  and  Oax.,  Aog.  1856, 
p.  68.)  It  is,  of  coarse,  less  in  general  practice.  Perhaps,  the  estimate  of 
Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  relation  to  the  Irish  epidemic  of  1817, 1818,  and 
1819,  offers  as  near  an  approach  to  the  true  general  average  as  can  be  al^ 
tained.  According  to  these  anthors,  the  generid  mortality  was  one  in  twenty- 
three,  or  about  4*35  per  cent. 

The  disease  is  less  fatal  in  early  than  in  middle  or  advanced  life.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  Dr.  OerhaM  (Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sciences,  xix.  801), 
it  is  more  apt  to  terminate  anfavonrably  among  the  blacks  than  the  whites. 
Previous  debility,  firom  whatever  cause,  whether  disease,  intemperance,  excess 
of  any  kind,  or  old  age,  increases  the  danger. 

The  favourable  signs  have  been  already  enumerated.  The  unfavourable 
are  those  indicating  very  great  prostration,  great  alteration  of  the  blood,  or 
severe  local  disease.  Among  the  first  are  an  exceedingly  feeble  or  an  absent 
pulse,  coldness  and  insensibility  of  the  surface,  a  sudden  fading  .of  the  emp- 
tion,  and  involuntary  evacuations;  among  the  second,  abundant  and  dark- 
coloured  petechia,  copious  hemorrhages,  a  very  turbid  conjunctiva,  fetid 

oontagion,  which  Dr.  Jenner  has  shown  not  to  be  the  eontagion  of  the  proper  typhos 
ferer.  (Medico- Chvrurg.  Trant.,  zzxiil.  28.)  The  disease,  howerer,  appears  to  oooor  epi- 
demically, and  is  said  to  affect  preferably  persons  liTing  miserably,  in  crowded,  ilthy, 
and  ill-?entilated  situations. 

Prognofia. — This  is  yery  favourable.  Of  persons  previously  in  rigoroas  health,  almost 
all  recover.  In  different  places,  and  by  different  writers,  the  average  mortality  has  been 
variously  stated  at  from  two  to  nearly  nine  per  cent.  According  to  Dr.  Mackensie, 
scarcely  any  one  died  in  the  Edinburgh  epidemic  of  1842-8,  except  infants,  the  aged, 
and  persons  of  broken  constitutions. 

Diagnona. — The  course  and  association  of  symptoms  in  this  disease  are  different  from 
those  of  any  other  known  fever.  It  approaches  the  yellow  fever  most  nearly,  but  dif- 
fers prominently  in  Its  extreme  actual  mildness,  compared  with  its  apparent  severity, 
and  in  the  much  longer  duration  both  of  the  first  fever  and  the  intermission.  With  the 
enteric  or  typhus  it  could  scarcely  be  confounded,  if  carefully  watched  throughout  Its 
whole  course.  It  has  neither  the  rose-coloured  spots  of  the  former,  nor  the  measle-like 
eruption  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  red  spots,  like  fleabites,  not  removable  upon  oompret- 
sioo,  have  been  observed  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  also  petechia. 
Bat  neither  of  these  is  common.  It  differs  entirely  from  both  the  above  fevers  in  its 
eourse.  The  tendency  to  relapse,  so  characteristic  of  this,  is  wholly  wanting  in  typhus; 
and  in  the  enteric  fever,  if  febrile  symptoms  recur  sometimes  during  oonvaleocence, 
they  are  obviously  not  a  proper  relapse,  but  the  mere  consequence  of  some  local  irrita- 
tion, as  of  the  bowels  from  over-eating,  or  of  the  lungs  from  exposure  te  cold.  Dr.  Cor- 
mack  gives,  as  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  its  tudden  invanon,  the  darkenmf 
of  ike  fae€  hffore  and  after  tetMure^  the  almost  uniform  oecurrenee  of  one  or  more  fetapete,  the 
yeUowneee  of  the  ekin,  and  oeeational  black  vomit  and  hemorrhage,  the  brevitg  and  mode  of  ter* 
mination  of  the  pyrexia,  the  eevere  muscular  and  articular  pains,  and  the  ahtenee  of  the  peculiar 
enmtion  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers. 

Treatment. — This  is  very  simple.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  with  mild  cathar- 
tics, as  castor  oil;  febrile  heat  should  be  allayed  by  the  usual  refrigerating  methods; 
the  irritation  of  stomach  should  be  quieted  by  effervesoing  draughts,  leeches,  or  revul- 
sives to  the  epigastrium;  or,  upon  the  failure  of  these,  by  opiates  administered  either 
by  the  mouth  or  the  rectum ;  and  the  headache  should  be  counteracted  by  cold  appli- 
cations, and  local  bleeding  if  necessary.  In  the  jaundiced  cases,  especially  if  attended 
with  hepatic  tenderness,  the  blue  mass  may  be  given,  and  suitable  applications  made 
to  the  right  hypochondrium.  Dysenteric  symptoms  are  to  be  met  by  eastor  oil  and 
laudanum.  The  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  to  control  the  general  pains  when  it 
can  be  retained  by  the  stomach.  Terebinthinate  injections  may  be  administered  in  the 
tympanitic  cases.  Debility  is  to  be  counteracted  by  wine,  opium,  sulphate  of  quioia, 
and  nourishment.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  relapaea  by  solphate  of 
quinla;  but  with  doubtful  success.  (NoU  to  the  third  eOtion,) 
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breath,  and  a  purple  appearance  of  the  extremities ;  among  the  third,  vio- 
lent delirinm  or  profound  coma,  with  a  gpreatly  expanded  or  greatly  contracted 
pnpil  and  stertorous  breathing,  indicating  disease  of  the  brain ;  and  excessire 
labour  in  respiration  or  shortness  of  breath,  indicating  extensive  consolida- 
tion of  th^  lungs.  Tet  scarcely  any  condition  is  so  desperate  as  to  forbid 
all  hope,  and  life  has  been  preserved  by  a  persevering  application  of  remedies 
even  after  apparent  death. 

TreaimenL — In  the  earliest  stage,  before  reaction  has  commenced,  little 
treatment  is  usually  necessary ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity 
for  prescribing,  as  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  after  the  stage  is  passed.  Some- 
times, however,  when  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  protracted  or  severe,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  remedies ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of 
typhus,  cases  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  life  may  depend  upon  the  timely 
interference  of  the  physician.  An  emetic  has  been  recommended,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  oider  to  rouse  the  system  out  of  its  apparent  torpor,  and  to 
direct»action  to  the  surface.  It  may  sometimes  be  useful  when  the  depres- 
sion is  not  great  Ipecacuanha  or  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  preferred.  But  the 
general  indication  is  to  stimulate  by  such  means  as  will  not  be  likely  to  increase 
the  fever  too  greatly,  when  it  takes  place,  nor  too  strongly  to  add  to  the  already 
existing  tendency  to  the  brain.  The  morbid  cause  is  depressing  the  vital  func- 
tions by  its  sedative  power ;  and  there  is  danger  that  they  may  be  reduced  be- 
low the  point  of  reaction.  External  stimulants  are  the  safest  The  most 
powerful  rubefacients,  such  as  mustard,  solution  of  ammonia,  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  along  the  sphie ; 
and  these  should  be  aided  by  external  heat,  by  means  of  hot  bricks,  bottles  of 
hot  water,  &c.  placed  along  the  body,  hot  stimulating  pediluvia,  or,  what 
would  probably  be  most  effectual,  the  hot  bath.  If  internal  stimulation  should 
become  necessary,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  oil  of  turpentine  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  alcoholic  remedies,  as  less  likely  to  affect  the  brain ;  but,  where 
the  prostration  is  excessive,  recourse  may  be  had  to  wine,  brandy,  or  even 
ether.     Cases,  however,  requiring  this  treatment  are  extremely  rare. 

After  the  fever  has  become  established,  it  may  be  proper,  in  cases  of  op- 
pressed stomach,  to  unload  that  viscns  by  means  of  a  mild  emetic;  but  in 
general  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  treatment  commenced  with  an 
efficient  cathartic,  so  as  thoroughly  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  Calomel  and 
rhubarb  are  generally  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  though, 
when  the  febrile  reaction  is  high,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulse,  the  saline 
purgatives  may  be  preferred,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  senna.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  bowels,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation, should  be  kept  open  by  cathartics.  These  are  indicated  by  the  neces* 
eity  which  exists  of  avoiding  accumulations  of  excreted  matter  in  the  bowels, 
and  the  depressing  effects  arising  from  its  absorption  when  retained.  The 
dark,  offensive  substances  which  collect  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  typhus, 
probably  act  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  system.  Cathartics,  therefore,  so  far 
from  increasing  the  debility,  tend,  if  properly  selected  and  employed,  to  ob- 
viate it.  I  am  sure  that  I  hav^  seen  the  system,  in  low  states  of  typhus,  rise 
under  the  operation  of  medicines  of  this  kind.  No  such  contraindication  ex- 
ists here  as  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  only  caution  necessary  is  to 
graduate  the  activity  of  the  medicine,  its  dose,  and  frequency  of  repetition,  to 
the  state  of  the  system.  In  the  early  period  of  excitement,  the  object  mij 
be  effected  by  small  doses  of  some  saline  purgative ;  but  later  in  the  disease, 
rhubarb  should  be  preferred,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  aloes.  Tincture 
of  rhubarb  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  latest  stage,  when  stimulation  be« 
comes  necessary.  Sometimes,  it  is  advisable  to  aid  the  cathartic  by  enemata, 
Which  may  in  general  advantageously  contain  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
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The  questioo  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  ferer, 
has  been  mach  discassed.  By  some  the  remedy  has  been  urged  as  of  the  great- 
est Importance ;  by  others  it  has  been  condemned  as  almost  always  injorious, 
and  scarcely  ever  necessary.  Probably  the  advocacy  of  it  may  hare  been 
partly  owing  to  the  confounding  of  this  disease  with  enteric  fever,  which  it 
known  often  to  bear  bleeding  well  at  the  commencement  It  is  very  certain 
that,  in  genuine  typhus,  it  is  often  capable  of  doing  much  harm;  and  death 
has  frequently  been  the  result  of  its  injudicious  use.  During  the  prevalenee 
of  the  great  typhous  epidemic  of  this  country  before  alluded  to,  it  frequently 
happened  that,  upon  the  .first  arrival  of  the  disease  in  a  neighbourhood,  not 
being  understood  by  the  physicians,  and  frequently  presenting  the  complica- 
tion of  some  local  inflammation,  it  was  treated  by  them,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  treating  other  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  with  the  free  use 
of  the  lancet.  The  consequences  were  in  many  instances  very  fatal.  Such  an 
instance  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  disease  approached 
the  city  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the 
opposite  village  of  Camden,  before  it  crossed  the  Delaware.  In  that  place,  it 
was  not  understood,  and  was  treated  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  with  almost 
uniformly  fatal  results.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  then  a 
young  practitioner,  was  called  into  the  village  at  this  juncture,  and,  having 
been  prepared  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  North's  treatise  on  the  disease  as  it  had 
prevailed  in  New  England,  immediately  adopted  a  different  course  of  treatment, 
avoiding  bleeding  altogether,  and  using  stimulants,  with  the  effect  of  curing 
almost  all  the  cases.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  reputation  as  a 
skilful  physician,  which  has  never  been  exceeded  in  our  city.  So  fatal  was 
copious  bleeding  in  that  epidemic,  that  popular  and  to  a  great  extent  profes- 
sional opinion  received  a  set  against  it ;  and  it  was  some  time  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  tendency  to  the  disease,  before  the  fear  of  the  remedy  so  far 
subsided  as  to  permit  its  judicious  use,  under  circumstances  requiring  it 

But,  though  thus  injurious  if  abused,  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  of  typhus 
fever  in  which  bleeding  may  be  moderately  employed,  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage. It  is  highly  probable  that  different  epidemics  may  differ  greatly 
in  this  respect;  the  loss  of  blood  being  much  better  borne  in  one  than  in 
another.  The  remedy  is  often  very  speedy  and  effectual  in  the  relief  of  the 
headache,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  during  the  first  few 
days.  Its  effects  are  said  to  be  even  more  striking  in  this  than  in  other 
febrile  diseases.  It  may  be  resorted  to  when  there  is  evidence  of  much  and 
dangerous  local  determination  of  blood,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulse. 
But  even  then,  the  quantity  taken  should  be  small.  Little  is  required  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  there  is  danger  of  syncope,  as  well  as  of 
subsequent  prostration  from  the  loss  of  large  quantities.  Six  or  eight  ounces 
are  often  sufficient,  and  more  than  twelve  should  seldom  be  abstracted  at  one 
operation.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  venesection  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary. In  those  which  are  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  best  to  employ  local  bleeding. 
This  is  safer,  and  relatively  more  effectual.  When  the  head  is  affected,  the 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  temples,  or  back  of  the  neck,  by  cups  or 
leeches.  In  pectoral  inflammation,  they  may  be  applied  between  the  shoulders. 
A  very  slight  depletion  may  sometimes  be  usefully  effected  by  means  of  dry 
cnpping,  which  withdraws  a  certain  amount  of  blood  from  the  circulation  to 
tie  place  of  application. 

The  febrile  heat  of  the  early  stage  is  most  effectually  relieved  by  the  external 
nse  of  cold  water.  This  may  be  dashed  upon  the  patient,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Currie,  or  applied  by  sponging.  The  latter  mode  i^  preferable,  when 
there  is  much  debility.  The  remedy  should  never  be  used  when  there  is  any 
feeling  of  chilliness  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  any  perspiration.     Affnsiofli 
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would  probably  also  be  hazardous  in  cases  compHcated  with  pneamonia.  In 
donbtfnl  cases,  sponging  with  warm  water  should  be  preferred.  SomeUroes 
spirit,  or  spirit  diluted  with  water,  may  be  advantageously  substituted.  The 
effect  of  these  remedies  is  to  relieve  the  distressing  heat,  relax  the  skin,  pro- 
dace  occa^onally  a  gentle  sweat,  and  greatly  comfort  the  patient  The 
affusion  is  said  sometimes  to  have  apparently  arrested  the  disease. 

The  mild  refrigerating  diaphoretics  may  also  be  used,  such  as  the  neutral 
mixture,  effervescing  draught,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre.  British  practitioners  frequently  employ  the  antiroonials.  Dover's 
powder  is  often  very  useful  by  producing  diaphoresis,  quieting  resUessnesa, 
and  promoting  sleep.  It  should,  of  course,  not  be  employed  in  comatose  cases. 
When  the  fever  is  complicated  with  pectoral  inflammation,  no  remedy  is  pro* 
bably  so  effectual  as  a  combination  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel,  given 
80  as  to  keep  the  system  moderately  under  an  anodyne  influence,  and  continued 
until  it  slightly  affects  the  gums.  Sometimes  gently  stimulant  infusions  may 
be  administered  at  the  same  time.  In  this  country,  the  infusion  of  serpentaria 
has  been  frequently  used.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  often  employ 
the  flowers  of  arnica,  and  sometimes  contrayerva  and  angelica. 

Chloroform  would  seem,  by  its  sedative  operation  on  the  brain,  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  active  delirium  of  typhus ;  and  it  has  been  employed  with  much 
appareat  benefit  by  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Dublin.  He  gives  it  by  Uie  stomach,  in 
the  dose  of  from  25  to  30  minims,  every  hour  or  two,  according  to  the  effects, 
and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  (Banking^s  Abairacit  Am.  ed.,  xxL  23, 
firom  Dub.  Hosp.  Oaz.,  1855.) 

Stimulants  are  essential  in  the  treatment  of  typhus.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  administer  them  from  the  outset  of  the  disease ;  but  more  frequently 
they  are  required  only  at  an  advanced  period,  when  the  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
the  commencing  dryness  of  the  tongue,  the  sordes  about  the  teeth,  and  oftep 
some  coolness  of  the  extremities,  indicate  the  commencement  of  prostration. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  most  efficient  stimulants  are  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and 
opium.  The  bark  wa3  formerly  given  in  decoction,  often  made  with  wine,  with 
the  addition  of  serpentaria,  or  aromatics.  At  present,  sulphate  of  quinia  is 
generally  preferred  as  more  convenient  of  administration,  and  more  acceptable 
to  the  stomach.  The  dose  may  be  a  grain  every  two  hours.  Wine  is  usually 
given  at  first  in  the  form  of  whey,  made  with  two  parts  of  boiling  milk,  and 
one  of  Madeira,  Sherry,  or  Teneriffe.  Afterward,  when  stronger  stimnlation 
is  required,  it  may  be  administered  pure.  The  quantity  must  of  course  be 
regulated  by  the  degree  of  debility,  and  the  effects  produced.  It  may  not 
exceed  a  wineglassful  in  a  day,  or  may  amount  to  a  quart.  Porter  or  ale  may 
be  substituted,  when  more  convenient,  and  preferred  by  the  patient.  Opium 
is  administered  in  substance  or  tincture,  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  inter* 
vals,  as  to  maintain  a  rcgalar  excitement,  without  stupefaction.  From  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  may  be  given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours;  and  the  quantity 
may  be  increased  if  necessary.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  also  a  good  stimulant, 
which  may  often  be  used  advantageously,  dissolved  in  water  with  the  addition 
of  gum  arabic  and  loaf  sugar  to  obtund  its  acrimony.  From  two  and  a  half 
to  ten  grains  may  be  given  at  a  dose  every  hour  or  two.  It  is  customary  to 
begin  with  small  quantities  of  wine-whey  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  alter- 
nately, each  every  second  hour;  increasing  the  dose,  and  adding  the  other 
stimulants,  as  the  case  is  found  to  require  them.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  brandy,  or  other  form  of  proof  spirit.  Milk-punch  is 
admirably  adapted  to  many  of  these  cases,  combining  nutriment  in  the  best 
form  with  a  powerful  stimulant.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  also  be  used;  and 
some  have  recommended  phosphorus ;  but  I  have  never  employed  it. 

Should  the  stimulants  be  found  to  increase  the  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of 
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skin,  delirinm,  and  stnpor,  they  shoald  be  snspended,  or  the  qoantity  reduced 
If  they  strengthen  withont  accelerating  the  palse,  relax  the  skin,  and  moderate 
delirinm  and  stnpor,  they  may  be  considered  as  doing  good. 

For  the  sodden  sinking  spells  which  sometimes  occur,  and  threaten  the  most 
serious  consequences,  active  stimulants  most  be  quickly  used.  Under  these 
circumstances,  solphoric  ether  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  floidrachm. 
Long-continoed  sleep  occasionally  produces  extreme  exhaostion.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  onless  sleep  may  from  special  caoses  be  deemed  very  desirable,  to 
wake  the  patient  occasionally  in  order  to  administer  his  medicines.  This  too 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  sostain  a  oniform  remedial  effect 

For  the  nervoos  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  jactitation,  Tag^e  ooeasi- 
ness,  subsultus,  &c.,  camphor  is  often  an  admirable  remedy,  in  doses  of  from 
fiye  to  ten  grains,  given  in  emulsion.  Musk  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  in 
singultus. 

External  stimulation  is  important  in  those  cases  in  which  the  surface  is  oooL 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  sinapisms  to  the  extremities ;  blisters  to  the  thighs 
and  trunk,  allowed  to  remain  only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  redden  without 
vesicating ;  and  by  frictions  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  hot  brandy,  oil  of  tor- 

Sentine,  liniment  of  turpentine,  &c.  In  the  lowest  and  most  insensible  con- 
itions,  the  electro- magnetic  machine  may  be  used ;  or  the  patient  may  be 
wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  blanket  saturated  with  heated  spirit^  or, 
finally,  the  effect  of  a  burning  coal  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  tried. 

For  violent  headache,  coma,  and  delirium,  after  the  local  abstraction  of  a 
little  blood,  if  this  be  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  proper  to  thin  or  shave  off 
the  hair,  to  apply  ice  or  cold  water,  and  in  the  latter  stages  to  blister  the  back 
of  the  neck,  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  whole  scalp.  Sometimes  great  relief 
is  afforded  by  warm  fomentations  about  the  head,  when  the  cold  applicatioDS 
fail. 

For  the  measures  requisite  in  cases  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  typhous"  pneumonia.  Irntation  of  stomach 
and  bowels  is  to  be  combated  by  the  ordinary  measures,  among  which  opiates 
internally,  and  revulsive  applications  or  cataplasms  externally,  are  not  the 
least  efficient.  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  of  New  York,  found  great  advantage,  in 
threatening  cases  of  diarrhcea,  from  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
containing  a  drachm  of  the  nitrate  in  a  pint  of  water.  (New  York  Joum.  of 
Med.,  ix.  270.) 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  diet,  under  enteric  fever,  are  applicable 
also  here.  It  is  even  more  necessary  in  typhus  to  throw  a  due  amount  of 
nutriment  into  the  system ;  and,  though  for  the  first  few  days  it  may  be  proper 
to  confine  the  patient  to  farinaceous  liquids,  yet,  as  the  disease  advances,  ani- 
mal broths  become  necessary,  and  in  very  feeble  states  we  most  have  recourse 
to  the  animal  essences,  egg-nog,  milk-punch,  &c. 

Though  Peruvian  bark,  in  various  forms  of  preparation,  has  long  been 
used  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  it  has  generally  been  given  in  moderate 
doses,  and  with  reference  to  its  tonic  or  supporting  effect  But,  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  of  qoinia,  it  has  been  very  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Robert 
Dundas,  of  Liverpool,  in  large  doses,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  with 
reference  to  an  immediate  curative  effect;  and  several  others,  who  have 
adopted  the  practice,  have  given  favoorable  reports  of  its  efficiency.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  O.  Fletcher,  who  has  employed  this  treatment  very  largely, 
and  has  found  it  very  soccessfnl,  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  pore  cases  of 
typhos,  and  not  to  those  complicated  with  olcerated  bowels,  pneoroonia,  or 
cerebral  congestion.  The  solphate  is  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten 
grains  every  two  or  three  hoors.  It  may  be  given  at  any  stage,  onless  there 
should  be  great  prostration.     Milk  and  soup  are  to  be  given  freely,  and 
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wine  or  brandy  In  the  advanced  stages,  or  in  cases  of  drnnkards.  (Lond,  Med. 
THmesandOaz.,  tL  422.)  Others  have  not  met  with  the  same  beneficial  re- 
Bolts ;  and  Dr.  Thos.  B.  Peacock,  after  an  ample  trial  of  the  remedj  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  has  come  to  the  conclnsion,  apparently  Jastified 
by  the  statistics  adduced,  that  on  the  whole,  under  the  quinia  treatment  in 
these  large  doses,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  greater,  and  the  contionance  of 
the  fever  longer,  than  under  the  ordinary  supporting  and  stimulating  treat- 
ment (Ibid,,  Jan.  1856.)  The  probability  is  that  in  this,  as  in  other  fefers, 
yery  large  doses  of  quinia  have  the  effect,  through  their  oyerwhelming  infln* 
ence  on  the  nervous  centres,  of  suppressing  the  febrile  excitement,  without, 
however,  thereby  curing  the  disease. 

Prevention, — There  are  few  diseases  in  which  more  can  be  effected  in  the 
way  of  prevention  than  this.  Thorough  ventilation ;  perfect  cleanliness  in 
clothing,  person,  and  apartments;  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet;  and  suf- 
ficient protection  against  cold,  will  go  far  towards  securing  impunity  to  indi- 
viduals necessarily  exposed  in  some  degree  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Persons 
not  called  upon  by  duty  to  attend  the  sick  should  avoid  tiieir  presence.  They 
who  are  compelled  to  enter  within  the  sphere  of  infection  should  not  do  so  on 
an  empty  stomach ;  they  shonld  avoid  inhaling  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or 
the  air  in  the  very  near  vicinity  of  his  surface;  they  should  not  swallow  their 
saliva;  and,  on  leaving  the  apartment,  should  wash  their  hands  and  face,  and 
change  their  outer  clothing. 

The  apartment  of  the  sick  should  be  well  aired;  everything  offensive 
removed  without  delay ;  the  bed  and  body-linen  of  the  patient  frequently 
changed ;  and  care  taken  that  as  few  persons  as  possible  should  remain  in  the 
room.  In  hospitals,  prisons,  &c,  it  is  of  gpreat  importance  to  distribute  the 
patients  over  as  great  a  space  as  possible. 

Something  may  also  be  done  by  chemical  means  to  change  the  character  of 
the  contaminated  air.  For  this  purpose,  chlorine  is  the  most  effectual  agent 
A  thorough  fumigation  with  the  gas  should  be  employed  when  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  apartment  free  from  tenants ;  and,  even  while  it  is  occupied  by 
the  patients,  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda  may  be  exposed  in  it,  the 
wood-work  of  the  room  and  the  bedstead  may  be  washed  with  them,  the  floor 
sprinkled  with  them,  and  they  may  even  be  added  to  the  water  used  in  the 
sponging  of  the  patient 

Jirticle  ri. 

PLAGUE. 
Syn.— Petrif. 

Plague  is  a  febrile  disease  characterized  by  buboes  or  swellings  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  by  carbuncles,  and  petechia.  As  it  does  not  appear  upon 
tills  continent,  and  the  author  has  never  seen  a  case  of  it,  a  brief  summary 
only  of  the  more  prominent  facts  in  relation  to  it,  as  stated  by  eye-witnesses, 
will  be  given  in  the  present  work. 

The  true  home  of  the  disease,  where  it  has  probably  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  is  in  the  regions  boniering  upon  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  middle  ages,  and 
ao  late  even  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  occasionally  visited 
Western  Europe,  and  was  well  known  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Ger* 
many.  London  and  Paris  suffered  from  it  g^reatly  in  former  times.  But,  finr 
more  than  a  century,  the  plague  has  been  almost  unknown  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope; the  last  remarkable  visitation  having  been  in  1720,  when  Manwillei 
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loet  with  it  nearly  one-half  of  her  population.  In  later  times  it  has  be«i 
limited  chieflj  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Oreece,  and  European  Turkey; 
occasionally  extending  northward  into  Russia,  and  westward  as  far  as  MalUk 

Symptoms,  Course,  dhc, — The  disease  usually  makes  its  appearance,  with* 
out  premonition,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  such  as  chilliness,  feel- 
ings of  weariness,  languor,  or  debility,  precordial  uneasiness,  occasionally 
nausea  and  vomiting,  headache,  vertigo,  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  frequent 
pulse.  Darting  pains  are  felt  in  the  groins,  arm-pits,  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which  are  soon  followed  by  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  constituting  car- 
buncles. As  the  disease  advances,  the  swellings  usually  go  on  increasing, 
while  various  symptoms  more  or  less  alarming  are  rapidly  developed.  The 
tongue,  at  first  somewhat  swollen,  moist,  and  covered  with  a  white  fur,  before 
the  close  of  the  disease,  often  becomes  dry,  brown,  or  blackish,  and  sometimes 
fissured ;  while  a  dark  sordes  collects  upon  the  gums,  teeth,  and  lips.  There 
is  often  extreme  thirst,  and  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  internally.  Severe 
pain  is  felt  in  the  prsecordia,  with  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting;  the  mattes 
discharged  being  whitish  or  blackish,  and  sometimes  bloody.  The  bowels 
are  usually  constipated  in  the  beginning ;  but  in  the  end  often  become  re- 
laxed, with  dark  and  offensive  stools.  The  breathing  is  hurried  or  laboured; 
and  the  pulse  variously  affected,  generally  accelerated,  sometimes  full  and 
strong,  though  more  frequently  feeble,  occasionally  nearly  natural,  and  in  bad 
cases  irregular  or  intermittent.  The  urine,  in  some  instances  nearly  healthy, 
is  in  others  scanty,  turbid,  yellowish,  or  blackish,  and  tinged  with  blood. 
Occasionally  moderate  perspirations  of  a  favourable  character  appear,  while 
at  other  times  they  are  copious  and  exhausting.  The  general  strength  is 
greatly  prostrated ;  the  patient,  if  he  attempts  to  walk,  has  a  staggering  gdt; 
and  attacks  approaching  to  syncope  are  not  uncommon.  The  eyes  are  red 
and  turbid,  the  face  flushed  or  even  livid,  and  the  expression  of  countenance 
often  like  that  of  a  drunken  man.  The  patient  is  confused  in  mind,  delirious, 
stupid,  or  comatose ;  or  extremely  restless,  agitated,  and  alarmed ;  and  often 
stammers  when  attempting  to  speak. 

The  symptoms  are  not  of  uniform  violence  through  the  day.  As  in  most 
other  febrile  diseases,  there  are  remissions  and  exacerbations,  which  usually 
occur  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  remission  in  the  morning  and  towards 
evening,  the  exacerbation  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  night.  The  morning 
remission  and  noctnrnal  exacerbation  are  commonly  the  greatest.  Sometimes 
the  abatement  of  symptoms  in  the  remission  is  so  considerable  as  to  resemble 
convalescence.  The  subsidence  of  the  febrile  excitement  is  often  attended  with 
perspiration  ;  and,  when  this  is  considerable  on  the  third  or  fifth  day,  it  is  re- 
garded as  favourable.  From  that  time  the  exacerbations  return  with  dimi- 
nished violence,  and  there  is  a  gradual  amendment,  though  the  disease  may 
continue  for  a  week  or  two  longer  before  convalescence  is  established.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  have  been  going  through  their  regular 
course,  leaving  abscesses  or  ulcers,  which  heal  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time. 

In  fatal  cases,  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  assume  their  gravest  char- 
acter ;  the  pulse  sinks ;  blood  oozes  from  the  mucous  surfaces ;  petechias  or 
vibices  appear  upon  the  skin ;  the  surface  becomes  cold  and  clammy ;  trem- 
bling of  the  tongue,  subsultns  tendinum,  and  coma  or  low  delirium  indicate 
the  faltering  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  death  occurs,  either  without 
struggle,  or  preceded  by  delirious  movements  or  convulsions.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  buboes  appear  late,  and  do  not  advance  to  suppuration.  Sometimes 
they  disappear  altogether.  Death  usually  takes  place  in  five  or  six  days, 
though  the  case  is  sometimes  protracted  for  a  fortnight  or  longer. 

But  there  are  many  variations  from  the  above  routine  of  symptoms.    In 
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fireqnent  instances,  the  disease  is  extremely  mild,  eren  without  feyer,  and  the 
patient  walks  abont,  complaining  of  nothing  bat  buboes  in  the  g^oin  or  axilla, 
or,  if  confined  to  bed,  is  so  only  in  consequence  of  the  pain  produced  in  walk- 
ing by  the  local  affection.  In  other  instances,  there  is  more  or  less  feyer  with 
the  buboes,  and  occasionally  slight  carbuncles,  but  without  malignant  symp- 
toms ;  and  the  attack  terminates  favourably  in  about  two  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  exceedingly  malignant  cases  occur,  in  which  a 
fatal  blow  appears  to  be  given  at  the  commencement.  In  some  of  these,  there 
are  symptoms  of  great  nervous  disorder,  and  universal  prostration,  which  end 
in  death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  the  development  of  buboes 
or  carbuncles,  and  without  signs  of  reaction.  Occasionally  a  partial  reaction 
takes  place,  with  symptoms  of  fever ;  but  the  malignant  phenomena,  already 
noticed  as  attending  the  last  stage  of  ordinary  violent  cases,  greatly  predomi- 
nate. There  may  even  be  deceptive  remissions ;  but  they  are  soon  followed 
by  a  return  of  the  worst  sjrmptoms.  Buboes  and  carbuncles  may  be  formed ; 
but  the  former  do  not  advance  to  suppuration,  nor  the  latter  to  dbe  separation 
of  the  slough.  Petechise  and  vibices  are  not  uncommon.  Death  takes  place 
usually  before  the  end  of  the  third  day,  and  seldom  so  late  as  the  fifth.  Gases 
of  the  kind  here  described  occur  most  frequently  at  the  beginning  of  an  epi- 
demic, and  are  almost  always  fatal.  Sometimes  the  patient  dies  suddenly, 
without  any  preliminary  appreciable  disorder.  A  few  words  upon  buboes, 
carbuncles,  and  petechisB  will  close  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease. 

Buboes  are  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  They  may  show  themselves 
either  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  after  the  expiration  of  one  or 
more  days,  or  not  until  near  the  close ;  and  they  are  sometimes  absent  in  bad 
cases.  Their  most  frequent  situation  is  upon  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
thigh,  or  in  the  groin.  They  also  occur  in  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  in  the  axilla.  The  swelling  may  be  confined  to  one  gland,  or  may  extend 
to  several.  The  first  symptom  is  usually  a  shooting  pain  in  the  part,  which 
precedes  the  tumefaction.  In  the  beginning  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the 
skin.  The  tumour  is  sometimes  movable,  but  frequently  adheres  to  the  tissues 
beneath,  especially  in  the  more  serious  cases.  In  favourable  cases,  it  gradu- 
ally enlarges,  suppurates,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  opens ;  after  which  the 
abscess  slowly  heals,  leaving  a  permanent  scar.  Sometimes  the  buboes  dis- 
appear without  suppuration.  Tumours  resembling  buboes  occasionally  form 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  and  secondary  buboes  may  result  from  the  propa- 
gation of  irritation  from  a  carbuncle  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  glands. 

Carbuncles  usually  make  their  appearance  later  than  the  buboes,  and  may 
occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  neck,  back,  chest,  extremities,  face, 
and  even  scalp.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  or  a  few,  sometimes  they  are 
numerous,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  quite  wanting.  They  begin  with  a 
vesicle  of  a  yellowish,  purplish,  or  blackish  colour,  usually  upon  a  reddish 
base.  This  breaks,  and  is  followed  by  a  gangrenous  spot,  which  extends,  and 
forms  a  dark  crust,  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter;  In  favourable 
eases,  this  is  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  pro- 
duces ulceration,  and  the  separation  of  the  slough,  leaving  a  sore  of  larger  or 
smaller  dimensions.  Considerable  destruction  of  parts  sometimes  takes  place. 
In  bad  cases,  the  gangrenous  part  is  apt  to  remain  dry  and  adherent 

Fetechiae  are  red  or  purplish  spots  like  fleabites,  which  usually  become  livid 
as  the  disease  advances.  They  are  often  wanting,  and  occur  only  in  bad  cases. 
Sometimes,  along  with  these  spots,  are  irregular  purplish  or  livid  patches  like 
bruises,  or  long  stripes,  called  vibices;  and  cases  occur  in  which  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  has  a  mottled  appearance.  These  discolorations  are  owing 
to  the  extravasation  of  blood ;  and  occasionally  ecchymoses  or  collections 
of  effused  blood  form  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  is  generally  coag^lable,  bat  more 
slowly  and  feebly  than  ia  health ;  aad  the  seram  floatiog  abore  the  clot  is 
reddened  by  the  disintegrated  corpuscles.  Id  some  instances,  the  blood  will 
not  coagulate,  and  is  then  surmounted  by  floating  drops  pf  oil  (Bulard.) 
It  is  usually  denser  than  in  health,  of  a  dark  colour  not  brightening  on  eipo- 
sure,  and  sometimes  of  a  peculiar  odour.  The  inflammatory  crust  does  not 
appear  when  it  coagulates.  After  death,  black  coagula  are  found  in  the 
yentricles,  aorta,  and  vena  cava. 

Upon  dissection,  black  spots  of  extrayasation  are  observed  through  the 
yiscera,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  bowels,  liver,  &c.,  and  even  in  the 
neurilemma  of  the  nerves.  The  parenchyma  of  the  solid  viscera  is  generally 
ttigorged  with  black  fluid  blood ;  and  hemorrhagic  eifusion  often  exists  in  the 
cellular  tissue  about  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  pelvis.  One  or  more  lymphatic 
glands  are  found  enlarged,  and  engorged  with  blood,  even  when  no  bnbo  was 
observable  during  life.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  softened.  Signs  of  in- 
flammation lure  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  protracted  cases. 

Cause. — Oreat  difference  of  opinion  has  exist^,  and  still  exists,  in  relation 
to  the  cause  of  plague.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  propagated  exclusively  by 
a  peculiar  conts^ion ;  others,  while  admitting  its  contagious  nature,  believe 
that  it  often  occurs  endemicaUy  or  epidemically ;  and  a  third  party  reject  the 
notion  of  contagion  altogether,  asserting  that  the  disease  originates  exclu- 
sively  either  in  local  causes  or  epidemic  influence. 

In  order  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  these  points,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  are  asserted  to  be  existing  at  all 
times,  in  certain  places,  especially  in  Egypt ;  that  at  certain  seasons,  the  dis- 
ease rages  more  severely  in  these  situations ;  and  that,  in  other  places,  it  oc- 
curs only  occasionally,  and  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  the  inhabitants  being 
perfectly  exempt  from  the  disease  in  the  mean  time. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  resist  the  testimony  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  a  perfect 
isolation  of  large  bodies  of  people  has  secured  to  them  an  entire  or  almost 
entire  exemption,  while  the  disease  was  raging  around  them ;  and  positive 
proof  appears  to  exist,  that  the  disease  has  been  communicated,  through  indi- 
viduals or  fomites,  from  an  infected  to  a  healthy  neighbourhood.  Persons 
exposed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  a  sickly  district,  have  removed  to  a 
distant  and  healthy  place,  and  have  there  died  of  the  plague ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  numerous  individuals  of  their  own  particular  family  have  become 
affected.  Besides,  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  communities  in  which 
the  disease  prevails  should  be  allowed  some  weight ;  as  also  should  the  fact^ 
that  the  Franks  in  the  Levant,  who  take  precautions  against  contagion,  are 
much  less  frequently  affected  than  the  Turks,  who  are  practical  predestina- 
rians,  and  use  no  precaution.  Inoculation  with  the  pus  of  plagne  buboes  has 
in  some  instances  been  followed  by  the  disease,  in  others  not.  No  positive 
inference  can  be  deduced  from  this  fact;  for,  as  the  operation  was  performed 
in  infected  neighbourhoods,  the  disease  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes. 
It  would  appear  that  certain  individuals  are  insusceptible  of  the  contagious 
influence  under  all  circumstances;  for  of  those  exposed  to  it  in  the  highest 
degree,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  many  escape.  It  would  appear 
also  that  the  susceptibility  of  persons  generally  is  much  less  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances than  under  others ;  otherwise  the  sporadic  cases,  which  are  asserted 
to  be  always  in  existence,  would  be  constantly  acting  as  the  centres  of  new 
infections.  But  these  are  no  arguments  against  contagion  altogether;  for  we 
find  the  same  exactly  to  be  the  case  with  scarlet  fever,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  measles,  both  of  which  are  eontagious.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  contagion  may  not  only  be  imparted  from  individual  to  individual ; 
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bat  that  it  maj  be  conyeyed  by  means  of  clothing  or  articles  of  merchandise 
from  place  to  place.  Difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
actual  contact;  some  supposing  that  the  poison  is  commanicated,  like  that  of 
syphilis,  only  by  the  tonch,  others  that  it  may  be  exhaled  in  the  aeriform  state 
from  the  body,  and,  like  that  of  other  contagions  fevers,  act  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmosphere.     Analogy  is  in  fayour  of  the  latter  opinion. 

But,  though  contagion  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  cause  of  plague,  it  is,  I 
think,  certainly  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief  cause.  There  must  be  some 
other  influence,  acting  sometimes  in  the  production  of  sporadic  cases,  which 
can  be  traced  to  no  particular  origin,  and  sometimes,  when  from  unknown 
causes  increased  in  intensity  and  diffusion,  producing  a  wide  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  epidemic.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
influence,  or  what  its  origin,  has  never  been  ascertained.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  is  connected  with  effluvia  from  the  filthy  accumulations,  and  foul  ex- 
cretions of  a  crowded  and  uncleanly  population ;  but  this  opinion  is  met  at 
once  by  the  unanswerable  argument,  that  such  effluvia  exist  elsewhere,  and 
under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  without  producing  the  effect.  Still, 
they  certainly  appear  to  favour  the  propagation  of  the  disease;  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  recent  exemption  of  many  places  formerly 
afflicted  with  it,  may  be  owing  to  their  greater  cleanliness  and  better  ventila- 
tion. But  there  is  something  more ;  and  what  that  is  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  idea  of  an  origin  in  microscopic  organic  beings  must  suggest 
itself  to  every  inquirer ;  but  it  is  yet  too  little  supported  by  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  that  of  pure  hypothesis. 

The  epidemic  prevalence  of  plague  is  evinced  by  the  following  facts.  The^ 
disease  appears  at  certain  periods  after  a  more  or  less  complete  exemption, 
affects  at  first  a  few  individuals  scattered  in  different  spots  and  without  per- 
sonal communication,  rapidly  increases  until  immense  masses  of  the  population 
are  affected,  then  gradually  declines,  and  at  length  ceases  altogether,  after  a 
duration  of  three  or  four  months.  As  in  other  malignant  epidemics,  the  first 
cases  are  usually  very  severe  and  generally  fatal ;  those  at  the  close  are  often 
very  mild ;  and  those  in  the  middle  period,  of  an  intermediate  degree  of  inten- 
sity. Nor  is  the  disease  usually  confined  to  one  city.  A  number  of  different 
places  within  certain  limits  are  often  affected  simultaneously,  without  any  com- 
munication, or  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  the  disease  could  not  have  been 
conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  by  human  agency.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  other  low  and  malignant  affections  are  apt  to  occur,  showing  some 
general  distemperature  of  the  air;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  lower  ani- 
mals suffer.  Temperature  appears  to  have  some  influence  over  the  morbific 
cause.  It  is  thought  that  excessive  heat  and  intense  cold  are  both  opposed 
to  it.  According  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  the  disease  cannot  exist  when  the 
temperature  is  above  80^  F.,  or  a  little  below  60^.  Hence,  when  it  prevails 
during  the  spring  in  the  Levant,  it  ceases  in  the  summer;  and  when  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn  in  colder  latitudes,  it 
is  arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter. 

Besides  the  essential  or  specific  cause  of  the  disease,  there  are  circumstancea 
which  produce  a  peculiar  predisposition  to  it,  and  others,  which  appear  to  act 
as  exciting  causes.  These,  however,  are  similar  to  those  already  mentioned 
as  producing  a  like  effect  in  other  diseases,  having  a  specific  cause.* 

*  In  an  inaugural  essay  by  Dr.  August  Theodore  Stamm,  prefiented  to  the  UniTersity  of 
Pennsylyania,  the  substance  of  which  was  published  in  the  Medical  Examiner  for  Sep- 
tember, 1855  (p.  515),  it  is  stated,  as  a  result  of  his  own  observation  in  the  East,  that, 
since  the  year  1845,  the  plague  has  disappeared  from  Egypt,  and  all  parts  of  the  LeTsat 
where  it  had  before  prevailed.  This  he  ascribes  to  a  thorough  cleansing  of  Cairo,  and 
the  filling  up  of  the  low  places  aronnd  it,  which  had  been  effected  by  the  orders  of  the 
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Nature. — This  is  yet  anknown.  The  probability,  however,  is  that  a  poison 
is  absorbed,  and  alters  at  once  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the  tissues. 

Diagnosis. — ^When  buboes,  or  carbuncles,  or  both  appear,  there  cau  be 
little  difficulty  in  distingnishing  cases  of  plague.  Without  these  character- 
istic phenomena,  it  can  be  decided  with  certainty  that  any  given  case  Is  plague, 
only  by  its  occurrence  at  the  commencement,  or  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic 
prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  is  an  exceedingly  fatal  disease,  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  proportion  of  the  sick  who  die,  but  of  the  whole  population  who  are 
affected.  Thus,  it  is  estimated  that  in  Marseilles,  during  the  plague  of  If  20, 
out  of  a  population  of  90,000,  the  number  of  cases  was  80,000  and  of  deaths 
40,000;  and  in  Moscow,  in  the  year  1770-71,  nearly  if  not  quite  one-half  <tf 
the  inhabitants  are  thought  to  have  perished. 

In  individual  cases,  the  unfavourable  symptoms  are  great  general  deprea- 
sion  at  the  beginning,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  a  natural  or  intermittent  pulse 
with  other  unequivocal  signs  of  a  violent  attack,  the  absence  of  buboes,  the 
conjoint  appearance  of  carbuncles  and  petechisB,  and  all  the  symptoms  which 
generally  characterize  great  malignancy,  such  as  a  drunken  expression  of 
countenance,  muddinessof  the  conjunctiva,  coma  or  low  delirium,  stammering, 
excessive  oppression  of  breath,  severe  precordial  pains  and  vomiting,  hemor- 
rhages of  dark  blood,  hiccough,  black  tongue,  fetid  breath,  &c.  Favourable 
signs  are  the  occnrrence  of  buboes  without  fever,  the  early  appearance  and 
regular  progress  of  the  buboes,  the  eruption  of  carbuncles  with  broad  inflamed 
bases,  open  and  well  developed  febrile  action,  and  moderate  perspiration  at 
the  commencement  of  the  remissions. 

Treatment, — Various  plans  of  treatment  have  been  employed,  but  all  with 
such  doubtful  success  that  the  practitioner  is  thrown  upon  his  general  prin- 
ciples. There  is  no  specific  for  the  plague.  Emetics  are  recommended  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  by  many  practitioners.  There  is  also  a 
very  common  consent  in  the  propriety  of  employing  a  brisk  cathartic,  to  be 
followed  by  means  calculated  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open  during  the 
continuance  of  the  disease.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding,  some  recommending  this  remedy,  and  others  considering 
it  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  The  probability  is,  that,  as  in 
other  febrile  diseases,  it  may  be  admissible  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it 
is  entirely  contraindicated.  It  should  never  be  employed  unless  when  the 
pulse  is  strong,  and  some  local  injury  is  threatened  from  excess  of  vascular 
action.  M.  Aubert,  who  began  by  employing  depletory  measures  flreely, 
ended  by  abandoning  them  altogether.  Cold  ablutions  or  affusions,  and  the 
use  of  the  refrigerant  saline  diaphoretics,  with  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  are  ad- 
vised during  the  existence  of  fever  with  a  hot,  dry  skin.  Cold  acidulated 
drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  may  be  employed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  Dover's  powder  may  be  substituted  for  the  saline  diaphoretics,  when  the 
pnlse  is  feeble,  and  the  nervous  system  disordered.  Mercury  has  been  tried, 
but  with  no  great  success.  Friction  with  olive  oil  was  at  one  time  highly 
praised;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  first  reports  in  its  favour.     In 

Viceroy,  Mehemid  Ali.  Formerly  the  streets  of  the  oity  were  extremely  filthy,  and  the 
low  grounds  about  it,  annually  oyerflowed  by  the  Nile,  were,  upon  the  receding  of  the 
waters,  left  covered  with  a  reeking  deposit,  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  breed  a 
pestilence.  These  causes  were  fayoured  by  the  situation  of  the  town  in  a  basin,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  which  prevented  the  purifying  effect  of  winds.  According  to  Dr. 
Stamm,  this  was  the  hot-bed  of  the  plague,  where  its  germs  were  annually  dereloped, 
and  whence  it  spread,  through  its  contagious  properties,  over  the  Levant.  As  the  work 
of  cleansing  and  filling  up  proceeded,  the  health  of  Cairo  improved.  In  1843  but  a  few 
cases  of  plague  appeared;  in  1845  it  ceased  altogether;  and  at  the  date  of  the  essay, 
February,  1855,  it  had  not  returned.  (Note  to  (he  ffih  edition.) 
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low  cases,  it  is  necessarj  to  resort  to  tonics  and  diffasible  stimnlants.  The 
local  treatment  is  confined,  by  the  best  practitioners,  to  the  nse  of  emollient 
ponltices  to  the  buboes  and  carbuncles,  and  gently  stimulant  applicatioDs  to 
the  ulcers  which  follow.  Fetor  may  be  corrected  by  washes  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Canterization  of  the  buboes  aod  carbuncles  has  been  re- 
commended by  some,  but  is  of  doubtful  efficacy. 

Prevention. — Much  may  no  doubt  be  done,  by  care,  towards  guarding 
against  the  attacks  of  the  malady.  It  is  only  upon  this  ground,  that  we  can 
explain  the  comparative  exemption  of  European  residents  in  the  infected 
cities  of  the  Levant.  Frequent  ablution  with  cold  water,  perfect  cleanliness 
in  clothing,  moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  ven- 
tilation, and  the  avoidance  of  crowded  and  filthy  places,  are  important 
measures.  Ventilation  may  be  in  some  measure  secured  by  making  fires  in 
the  houses ;  and  infected  air  may  perhaps  be  purified  by  means  of  chlorine. 
But  no  means  are  so  effective  as  removal  from  the  limits  within  which  the 
cause  is  acting.  Whatever  may  be  our  speculative  opinion  in  relation  to 
contagion,  a  prudent  caution  would  induce  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  com- 
munication with  the  sick,  or  contact  with  fomites  which  might  have  become 
infected  with  the  poison.  Bathing  the  skin  with  olive  oil  has  been  recom- 
mended very  strongly  as  a  prophylactic.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  low  diet, 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  can  have  only  an  injurious  effect.  Inocula- 
tion has  been  tried,  but  with  no  favourable  result. 

Article  ril. 

SMALLPOX,  OR  YARIOLA. 

Tms  is  a  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  an  initial  fever  of  three  or' 
four  days'  duration,  succeeded  by  an  eruption  which  passes  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  pimple,  vesicle,  and  pustule,  and  arrives  at  maturity  in  about 
eight  days. 

There  is  no  proof  that  smallpox  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
Romans.  It  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  India  and  China  from  time  imme- 
morial. Europe  became  acquainted  with  it  through  the  Arabians.  It  is 
said  to  have  first  shown  itself  in  Arabia  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  to  have  invaded  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Southern  Europe,  with  the 
armies  of  his  successors. 

Two  varieties  of  the  disease  have  been  generally  recognized  ;  the  distinct 
and  the  confluent;  the  former  characterized  by  the  isolation  of  the  pustules,  the 
latter  by  their  coalescence.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  complications  and 
modifications,  most  of  which  may  be  included  under  the  title  of  varioloid. 

All  cases  of  regular  smallpox  have  three  stages :  1.  of  the  initial  or  erup- 
tive fever ;  2.  of  the  progress  and  maturation  of  the  eruption  ;  and  3.  of  the 
decline.  Some  treat  of  the  period  of  incubation,  or  that  which  intervenes 
between  the  reception  of  the  poison  into  the  system  and  the  attack  of  fever, 
as  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  ;  but  it  is  clearly  no  stage  at  all ;  for  the  dis- 
ease has  not  yet  begun.  Some  uncertain  feelings  of  disorder,  such  as  often 
usher  in  febrile  affections,  may  occasionally  precede  the  attack  of  smallpox ; 
but  they  are  too  slight,  and  too  frequently  quite  wanting,  to  be  considered 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  complaint. 

Symptoms,  Course,  d>c, 

1.  Distinct  Smallpox. — The  first  stage  commences  usually  with  rigors 
of  various  intensity  and  duration,  which  are  followed  by  heat  of  skin,  accele- 
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ration  of  the  poise,  ftirred  tongue,  Iom  of  fippetite,  thirst,  epigastric  mieasi- 
ness,  often  nansea  and  yomiting,  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  aad 
general  mnscolar  weakness.  These  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  and 
tiiere  is  nothing  in  this  stage  of  smalipoz,  to  distinguish  it  with  certainty 
from  other  febrile  affections.  If  there  is  anything  pecnliar,  it  is  in  the  tio* 
lence  of  the  lambar  pains,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  obstinate  Tomit- 
ing,  not  referrible  to  gastric  inflammation  or  cerebral  disease,  and  often  resist- 
ing all  the  remedies  that  can  be  applied.  There  are  yarious  other  occasional 
symptoms.  A  tendency  to  perspiration  is  sometimes  observable.  Soreness 
of  throat,  coryza,  sneesing,  and  an  excess  of  tears,  are  not  uncommon. 
Active  delirium  sometimes  occurs,  with  a  flushed  face,  swollen  features,  and 
sparkling  eyes.  Bome  cases  are  attended  with  stupor,  while  in  others  the 
patient  is  wakefhl,  uneasy,  and  restless,  or  is  affected  with  oppresmon  in 
breathing,  and  occasionally  with  severe  pains  in  the  chest  In  children,  the 
disease  is  not  unfreqnently  ushered  in  with  convulsions,  which  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  occur  also  in  adults.  The  fever  is  often  decidedly  remittent, 
with  daily  exacerbations.  It  usually  continues  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  subsides  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  This  generally  commences 
in  the  course  of  the  third  day,  though  often  so  slight  at  first  that  it  is  not 
immediately  observed.  Minute  bright-red  specks  show  themselves  upon  the 
face,  soon  afterwards  upon  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  forearms, 
and  at  last  upon  all  parts  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  Sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  they  appear  first  upon  the  limbs  or  trunk.  The  eruption 
is  generally  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  day, 
at  which  time  the  fever  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  subsidence  of  the  fever 
is  often  rapid  and  even  abrupt.  At  one  visit,  the  patient  is  seen  with  head- 
ache, a  hot  skin,  a  frequent  pulse,  and  perhaps  vomiting ;  and  at  the  next  is 
found  cool  and  comfortable,  with  a  natural  pulse  and  a  retentive  stomach, 
and,  except  for  the  eruption,  which  has  shown  itself  in  the  mean  time,  appa- 
rently convalescent 

The  second  stage  may  be  considered  as  commencing  when  the  eruption  is 
fully  out  In  the  alterations  which  this  undergoes  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  it  follows  an  order  corresponding  with  that  of  its  coming  forth,  first 
changing  upon  the  face,  then  on  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  lastly  on  the  lower 
extremities.  Scarcely  prominent  in  the  beginning,  it  very  soon  becomes  ob- 
servably papular ;  and,  upon  the  second  or  third  day,  a  little  clear  lymph  may 
be  seen  at  the  apex  of  each  pimple,  which  has,  therefore,  been  converted  into  a 
vesicle.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  pocks  are  distinctly  formed,  being  round, 
and  flattened  on  the  top,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  often  a  little  depression, 
giving  to  the  eruption  a  characteristic  umbilicated  appearance.  They  are  now 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  are  generally  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  areola,  which 
renders  the  skin  red  between  them.  From  this  period,  they  gradually  increase 
in  size,  and  change  from  vesicles  into  pustules ;  their  liquid  contents  becoming 
more  and  more  opaque,  until  at  length  quite  purulent.  As  they  approach 
their  completion,  they  lose  the  umbilicated  form,  and  become  convex  and 
apparently  distended  at  top.  Those  upon  the  face  are  generally  at  the  height, 
and  begin  to  turn,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  two  or  three  days  later,  and  sometimes  still  longer, 
before  those  upon  the  feet  have  attained  maturity.  The  process  by  whik^h 
the  vesicles  are  changed  into  pustules  is  called  their  maturation. 

The  quantity  of  the  eruption  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  Some- 
times the  pustules  are  very  few,  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  cover  almost 
the  whole  body,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  be  quite  isolated.  ^ 

Various  interesting  incidents  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  eruption.  Pa- 
tients often  complain  of  tingling  or  itching,  and  the  skin  is  more  or  less  tender. 
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An  eroption  also  takes  place  upon  the  macoos  membrane  of  the  month,  fanoes, 
ejelids,  prepuce,  and  female  labia,  which  may  be  diBtinctlj  seen  two  or  three 
daj8  after  the  first  appearance  of  that  npon  tiie  skin,  in  the  form  of  small  cir- 
cnlar  white  spots,  which,  howerer,  contain  neither  lymph  nor  pns.  Between 
these  the  membrane  often  becomes  red  and  inflamed ;  and,  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  of  the  disease,  sore-throat,  swelling  of  the  fauces,  painfnl  degln- 
tition,  and  salivation  are  apt  to  come  on,  which  are  among  the  most  disagpree- 
able  symptoms.  The  patient  is  sometimes  mach  annoyed  by  the  necessity  of 
constantly  clearing  his  throat  and  month  from  the  viscid  secretion. 

With  the  progress  of  the  pustules,  there  is  generally  more  or  less  swelling 
of  the  skin,  especially  upon  the  face,  where  the  feeling  of  burning  and  tension 
is  often  painful.  The  scalp  is  also  occasionally  much  swollen.  Both  the 
external  tumefaction,  and  soreness  of  mouth  with  salivation,  increase  as  the 
pustules  approach  maturation,  and  begin  to  subside  as  soon  as  these  have 
reached  their  greatest  height 

During  the  period  of  maturation,  the  body  of  the  patient  exhales  a  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  odour,  by  which  one  familiar  with  the  disease  can  generally 
recognize  it. 

About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  a  febrile  action  is  again  fre- 
quently developed,  constituting  what  is  properly  called  the  secondary  fever. 
Depending  exclusively  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  constitution  with  the  local 
disease,  it  is  most  violent,  other  things  being  equal,  when  the  eruption  is  most 
copious ;  and  when  this  is  scanty,  may  be  quite  wanting.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  slighter  amount  of  the  eruption  will  excite  the  fever  in  some 
persons  than  others,  owing  to  a  stronger  predisposition.  Some  writers  make 
a  difference  between  this  fever  and  that  which  prevails  in  the  confluent  variety 
during  the  period  of  decline,  calling  the  former  the /ever  of  maturation,  and 
the  latter  the  secondary  fever.  But  there  is  no  good  ground  for  the  dis- 
tinction. In  both  cases,  the  fever  depends  npon  the  local  affection ;  and  that 
which  exists  in  the  decline  of  the  eruption  is  merely  a  continuation  of  that 
which  attends  the  maturation,  except  in  so  far  as  any  intercurrent  inflamma* 
tion  may  add  its  influence  to  that  of  the  pustules.  The  distinctive  character 
of  the  secondary  fever  is,  that  it  is  symptomatic,  and  not,  like  the  primary 
fever,  idiopathic.  As  it  occurs  in  the  distinct  variety,  it  generally  declines 
with  the  pustules. 

The  third  or  declining  stage  is,  in  this  variety,  little  more  than  a  period  of 
convalescence.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  the  pustules  on  the  cheeks 
may  be  seen  to  become  brown  and  dryish  at  top,  or  some  of  them  break,  and 
the  liquid  which  oozes  out  concretes  into  a  yellowish-brown  crust ;  and  firom 
this  time  the  process  of  desiccation  goes  rapidly  on,  the  swelling  of  the  face 
subsides,  and  at  last  only  dry  scabs  remain,  which  begin  to  fall  off  from  the 
face  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day.  But  the  eruption  upon  the  extremi- 
ties has  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  its  height,  when  that  upon  the  face  is  declining; 
so  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  now  considerably  swollen ;  and  this  is  looked 
npon  as  a  favourable  sigp^,  because  it  indicates  a  certain  vigour  in  the  consti- 
tution. It  is  not  till  three  or  four  days  after  the  scabs  have  formed  npon  the 
face,  that  the  same  process  is  completed  upon  the  wrists  and  ankles. 

Many  of  the  pustules,  instead  of  forming  a  regular  scab,  shrink  away  in 
consequence  of  absorption  of  their  contained  fluid,  and  nothing  but  a  pelQcle 
of  cuticle  is  left,  which  separates  by  desquamation.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  those  upon  the  arms  and  legs ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  in  which 
there  were  scarcely  any  scabs  upon  the  forearms,  though  they  had  been  full  of 
the  eruption.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pus  is  absorbed  in  these 
cases ;  but  Ghregory  states  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  no  pus  exists  in  these 
pocks,  bnt  only  a  serous  fluid. 
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The  eniptioD  upon  the  macoas  membrane  is  almost  always  resolred,  withovt 
the  formation  of  ulcers,  or  anything  that  can  be  considered  a  scab.  It  is  not 
the  pock  upon  the  conjanctiva  or  eyelid  that  produces  the  ophthalmia  from 
which  SQcb  serious  consequences  sometimes  follow,  in  bad  cases  of  smallpoz. 

The  scabs  fall  off  entirely  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  days.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  mentioned  by  BAyer  and  others,  that  when  the  skin  has 
been  preyfonsly  inflamed,  as  in  psoriasis,  lichen,  eczema,  &c.,  the  progress  of 
maturation  in  the  pustules  is  considerably  hastened,  so  that  the  pocks  on  the 
inflamed  spot  commonly  run  through  all  their  stages  within  eight  days. 

After  the  falling  of  the  scabs,  blotches  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  are  left 
behind,  which  sometimes  continue  for  several  months  before  they  quite  dis- 
appear. Some  of  the  pustules,  especially  those  of  the  face,  in  consequence 
of  an  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  true  skin,  leave  scars  or  pits,  which  are 
never  effaced.  The  surfaces  from  which  the  scabs  have  fallen,  frequently 
afterwards  undergo  a  furfuraceous  desquamation. 

When  the  scabs  begin  to  form,  the  fever  declines,  the  tongue  cleans,  the 
appetite  returns,  and,  by  the  time  that  the  skin  has  been  relieved  of  its  bur- 
den, the  patient  has  been  fully  restored  to  health.  The  whole  course  of  the 
disease  occupies  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

2.  Confluent  Smallpox. — ^This  is  only  a  more  aggravated  form  of  the 
same  disease,  and  there  is  every  grade  between  the  extremes  of  the  two  varie- 
ties. In  the  more  fully  confluent  forms,  the  initial  fever  is  more  violent,  as 
a  general  rule,  than  in  the  distinct.  The  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  is 
more  severe ;  convulsions,  delirium,  and  stupor  are  more  frequent ;  nausea  and 
vomiting  more  distressing  and  obstinate ;  and  the  disease  more  liable  to  in- 
flammatory or  malignant  complication.  The  delirium  is  occasionally  violent, 
and,  though  sometimes  associated  with  signs  of  inflammatory  congestion  of 
the  brain,  is,  in  other  cases,  apparently  dependent  on  nervous  irritation  alone. 
Cough,  dyspnoea,  and  pains  in  the  chest  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  epigas- 
trium and  other  parts  of  the  abdomen  are  often  painful,  and  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  pressure.  The  eruption  appears  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  distinct 
variety,  and  is  not  attended  with  so  complete  a  subsidence  of  the  fever,  which, 
however,  almost  always  in  some  degree  remits. 

The  eruption  is  occasionally  preceded  by  a  roseolous  or  erythematous  efflo- 
rescence upon  the  face  and  trunk.  The  variolous  papulsB  appear  thickly  upon 
the  face,  in  some  cases  so  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  healthy  skin  is  visible, 
but  more  frequently  leaving  intervals  of  the  surface  comparatively  unaffected. 
They  are  in  general  more  distinct  upon  the  body  and  limbs;  but  here  also 
they  are  frequently  more  or  less  confluent ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
while  distinct  upon  the  face,  they  are  confluent  on  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  or  on  one  of  the  limbs.  In 
the  latter  cases,  the  symptoms  are  usually  less  violent. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pocks  are  less  regularly  developed  than  in  the 
distinct  variety.  They  do  not  fill  out  so  amply,  nor  rise  so  much  above  the 
surface.  It  often  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  face  are  covered  appa- 
rently with  a  nearly  uniform  layer  of  pus  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  some- 
times almost  the  whole  face  is  thus  affected.  In  such  instances  the  pustules 
appear  to  be  fused  into  one  mass  of  suppuration.  The  inflammation  often 
extends  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  not  only  is  much  of  the  proper 
skin  destroyed  by  ulceration,  but  great  havoc  is  made  by  the  pus  burrowing 
in  the  parts  beneath  it 

The  eruption  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  &c.  is  more  copious  than  in  the  dis- 
tinct, the  consequent  swelling  and  pain  in  these  parts  greater,  and  the  saliva- 
tion more  abundant  and  distressing.  Not  unfrequently  the  eruption  and 
attendant  inflammation  extend  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  to  the  larger 
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divisions  of  the  broDchia,  prodacing  cough,  hoarseness,  painfal  attempts  at 
expectoration,  and  sometimes  complete  extinction  of  the  voice.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  accompaniments  of  smallpox,  causing  death  by  suffo- 
cation, in  some  instances  through  the  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis,  in  others 
bj  the  clogging  of  the  bronchial  tubes  with  their  viscid  secretion.  Conse- 
quent upon  this  condition  in  its  advanced  stages,  and  arising  from  a  want  of 
arterialization  of  the  blood,  are  a  dark  discoloration  of  the  skin,  a  livid  or 
purplish  hue  of  the  eruption,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coolness  of  the  surface, 
and  universal  prostration.  The  deglutition,  which  is  painful  from  the  in- 
flamed state  of  the  fauces,  becomes  in  some  of  these  cases  still  more  difficult, 
in  consequence  of  the  thickening  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  want  of  proper 
adaptation  between  it  and  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  The  nostrils  are  often 
stuffed  with  the  tough  secretion,  or  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  so  as  to  render  breathing  through  them  impossible. 

The  surface  also  often  swells  greatly,  especially  the  face  and  scalp.  Such 
is  the  tumefaction  that  the  eyes  are  frequently  closed,  almost  every  feature 
obliterated,  and  the  whole  head  enormously  enlarged.  The  patient  is  occa- 
sionally troubled  with  phymosis  or  paraphymosis;  buboes  form  in  the  groin ; 
and  parts  of  the  surface  where  there  is  little  eruption  are  sometimes  affected 
by  an  erythematous  inflammation. 

The  eruption  usually  begins  to  turn,  upon  the  face,  about  the  tenth  day  of 
the  disease,  and,  in  place  of  the  broad  masses  of  suppuration,  with  its  cuti- 
cular  covering,  the  whole  face  is  often  invested  with  a  mask  of  dark-coloured 
scabs,  beneath  which  matter  still  exists,  giving  a  soft  mush-like  feeling  to  the 
parts.  Frequently  the  matter  oozes  from  beneath  the  scabs;  and  sometimes 
when  these  are  torn  off  or  scratched,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  insupportable  itchiness  which  attends  their  formation,  a  bloody  or  ichorous 
discharge  from  the  raw  surfaces  takes  place. 

When,  along  with  these  phenomena,  the  intolerable  fetor  which  exhales 
from  the  patient  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
few  objects  in  nature  are  more  revolting  to  our  senses  and  sensibilities,  than 
a  patient  in  this  stage  of  a  severe  attack  of  confluent  smallpox. 

The  fever,  which  had  remitted  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  but 
has  never  entirely  left  the  patient,  increases  again  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  or 
tenth  day;  and  the  new  accession  is  often  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  rigors. 
This  secondary  fever  may  still  have  more  or  less  of  the  sthenic  character,  which 
in  some  vigorous  constitutions  it  never  loses ;  but  very  often  it  assumes  a  low 
form,  consequent  partly  upon  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  patient,  and  partly 
also,  in  all  probability,  upon  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  absorbed  pus,  and 
putrid  secretions,  upon  the  blood.  There  is  now  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse, 
a  dark  and  dry  tongue,  low  delirium,  tremors,  subsultus  tendinum,  great  mus- 
cular weakness,  occasionally  involuntary  evacuations,  or  perhaps  retention  of 
urine ;  and  the  patient,  if  no  favourable  change  takes  place,  dies  either  from 
extreme  exhaustion,  or  the  interruption  of  some  one  of  the  vital  functions 
through  the  severity  of  local  disease. 

Should  he  survive  the  period  of  maturation,  and  pass  into  that  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  eruption,  he  has  still  great  dangers  to  encounter.  It  is  now  that 
disorganizing  inflammations  are  most  apt  to  occur,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Pseudo-membranous  or  edematous  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and 
^  larynx,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  and  occasionally  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  complicate  the  proper  variolous  symptoms,  and  often 
with  fatal  effect.  It  is  now  that  those  destructive  attacks  of  ophthalmia  occur, 
which  are  apt  to  leave  behind  them  the  irreparable  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes. 
Sometimes  the  cornea  sloughs,  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  project 
through  the  opening.    Sometimes  the  whole  eye  is  converted  into  ao  abscess. 
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In  milder  cases,  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  produced,  which  either  remains 
permanent,  or  gradually  disappears  after  several  months.  Obstinate  abscesses 
of  the  ear  are  also  occasionally  formed.  Erysipelas  sometimes  appears  upon 
the  face  or  elsewhere.  In  hospitals,  this  affection  is  one  of  the  most  common 
attendants  on  the  disease,  occurring  not  only  in  the  period  of  decline,  but  also 
in  that  of  maturation.  Troublesome  abscesses  are  not  nnfrequently  d!eyeloped 
in  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs;  boils  break  out  over  the  surface  oi  the  body; 
and  yarious  eruptive  affections,  as  the  pustules  of  ecthyma,  and  the  bnllse  of 
mpia,  give  rite  to  intractable  sores,  and  greatly  add  to  the  distress  of  the 
patient  (Bayer,)  Even  when  other  dangers  have  been  escaped,  an  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  suppuration  sometimes  remains  in  the  celluJar  tissue, 
j^Death  the  skin  and  among  the  muscles;  and  I  recollect  a  case  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  whole  lower  limbs  appeared  almost  to  dissolve  into  pus,  and  the 
patient  sank  under  enormous  abscesses  near  the  end  of  the  third  week.  Gan- 
grene, also,  sometimes  attacks  the  surface,  and  portions  of  the  skin  slough. 

Should  the  disease  not  prove  fatal  from  some  of  the  above  causes,  the  pa- 
tient enters  at  length  into  a  slow  convalescence.  The  scabs  fall  off,  leaving 
behind  them  evidences  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  in  numerous  pits,  and 
not  nnfrequently  in  very  unsightly  scars  and  seams  upon  the  &ce.  Occa- 
sionally the  recovery  is  attended  with  the  loss  of  one,  and  more  rarely  of  both 
eyes.  Any  existing  tendency  to  scrofula  or  phthisis  is  apt  to  be  developed. 
Desquamation  is  seldom  completed,  and  health  restored,  under  three  or  four 
weeks ;  and  sometimes  entire  recovery  is  still  further  postponed.  There  are, 
however,  cases  of  confluent  smallpox  which  run  a  more  kindly  cotirse ;  and 
which,  after  surmounting  the  dangers  of  maturation,  go  on  wiUiout  interrup- 
tion to  a  favourable  issue.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  are  various 
grades  of  confluence,  some  of  which  are  but  little  more  dangerous  than  the 
distinct  form.  Names  have  been  conferred  upon  certain  subordinate  varieties, 
founded  upon  the  amount  or  arrangement  of  the  eruption ;  as  the  semi-canc 
fluent,  when  the  degree  of  confluence  is  moderate,  and  the  coherent  or 
corymbose f  when  the  pustules  appear  in  clusters,  with  intervening  spaces  of 
sound  skin ;  but  such  distinctions  are  of  little  importance. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  disease,  however,  which  merits  a  more  particular 
notice.  It  is  that  usually  designated  as  malignant  smallpox,  in  consequence 
of  its  extraordinary  virulence.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  association,  with 
the  special  effects  of  the  variolous  poison,  of  an  asthenic  state  of  system,  which* 
causes  the  patient  to  sink  under  the  disease  at  a  comparatively  early  stage, 
and  without  the  co-operation  of  those  inflammatory  complications  which  are 
the  ordinary  sources  of  danger  at  this  period.  This  state  of  system  may  be 
connected  with  any  of  the  forms  of  smallpox — ^the  distinct,  the  confluent,  or 
even  the  modified  form  called  varioloid.  I  have  known  a  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned  affection  fatal  in  consequence  of  this  associated  malignancy.  But 
it  is  much  more  frequently  observed  with  the  confluent  than  the  other  forms. 
It  is  evinced  either,  first,  by  an  utter  prostration  of  the  nervous  power,  induc- 
ing inefficient  reaction,  with  coma,  delirium,  or  excessive  restlessness  and 
anxiety,  and  sometimes  an  imperfect  development  of  the  eruption,  or  a  sudden 
retrocession  of  it  when  formed,  or,  secondly,  by  those  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  petechise  or  vibices,  oozing  of 
dark  blood  from  the  mucous  membranes  or  abraded  surfaces,  a  purplish  or 
bloody  and  badly  developed  eruption,  which  fills  partially,  and  rises  but  little 
above  the  surface,  paleness  or  lividity  of  the  intervening  skin,  a  disposition  to 
gangrene,  oppressed  breathing,  an  anxious  countenance,  and  great  feebleness 
of  the  circulation.  Sometimes  the  signs  of  malignancy  do  not  exhibit  them- 
selves in  the  primitive  fever,  unless  perhaps  by  unusual  severity  of  the  lumbar 
pains ;  but  in  other  instances  they  are  striking  almost  from  the  beginning. 
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and  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  patients  hare  sunk  nnder  them  before  the 
period  of  eruption.  Death,  bowerer,  generally  takes  place  from  the  seventh 
to  the  ninth  daj  of  the  disease.  It  is  this  form  of  the  complaint  to  which 
the  name  of  black  smallpox  (variolas  nigra)  has  been  sometimes  applied. 

8.  Varioloid,  or  Modified  Smallpox. — Different  writers  on  smallpox 
had  recognized  yarions  modifications  of  the  disease,  occurring  especially  during 
its  epidemic  prevalence,  long  before  Taccination  was  known.  Such  were  the 
variolous  fever  without  eruption  (variola  sine  variolis);  the  crystalline 
pock,  in  which  the  eruption  continued  vesicular;  the  stone-pock^  liom-pock^ 
and  wari'pock  (variola  verrucosa,  or  v.  cornea),  in  which  the  vesicles  dried 
up  into  small  tubercules,  instead  of  proceeding  onward  to  maturation ;  and 
several  others  which  it  would  be  profitless  to  enumerate.  Most  of  these  are 
now  perfectly  familiar  to  us  as  tbe  result  of  the  modifying  influence  of  vacci- 
nation, or  previous  smallpox,  and  are  confounded  under  the  general  name  of 
varioloid,  which  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  given  to  the  diversified  forms 
of  the  disease  originating  in  the  cause  alluded  to. 

Some  have  considered  the  disease  which  occurs  in  individuals,  partially  pro- 
tected, to  be  a  distinct  affection,  having  a  peculiar  contagion  of  its  own,  and 
bearing  to  smallpox  the  same  relation. as  varicella  or  chickenpox.  But  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  modified  variola  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  it  is 
produced  by  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  and  is  itself  capable  of 
producing  smallpox  in  the  unprotected.  The  great  diversity,  moreover,  of  its 
forms,  taken  in  connection  with  its  identity  of  origin,  would  appear  to  show 
that  it  could  not  be  a  peculiar  disease  resulting  from  the  unmodified  influence 
of  a  distinct  cause,  but  must  owe  its  diversity  to  the  unequal  degree  of  some 
protecting  influence  in  the  individuals  attacked  by  it.  This  diversity  is  so 
great  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  any  moderate  limits,  to  de- 
scribe minutely  all  the  shapes  which  it  assumes.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  shade 
between  the  slightest  symptoms,  scarcely  recognizable  as  having  affinity  with 
smallpox,  and  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  regular  disease.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  varieties. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  variolous  fever  occurs  in  some  individuals 
who  want  but  little  of  being  perfectly  protected,  without  any  eruption  what- 
ever. Such  a  fever,  of  about  three  days' duration,  has  frequently  come  under 
my  notice  during  variolous  epidemics,  and  could  be  explained  in  no  other  way 
than  by  reference  to  the  prevalent  influence.  I  have  always  observed  it  in 
persons  who  had  been  previously  vaccinated  or  affected  with  smallpox. 

In  cases  attended  with  eruption,  which  are  vastly  more  frequent  than  those 
just  iffentioned,  the  fever  is  of  various  grades  of  violence  and  duration,  some- 
times commencing  with  rigors,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
severe  lumbar  pains,  headache,  and  obstinate  vomiting,  and  terminating  upon 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  in  other  instances  slighter,  shorter,  and  occasionally 
scarcely  sufficient  to  attract  notice.  Judging  from  my  own  observation,  I 
should  say  that,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  very  regular,  bearing 
a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  the  fever  of  unmodified  smallpox,  than  the 
subsequent  eruption  does  to  the  eruption  of  the  genuine  disease.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  striking  circumstances,  in  connection  with  varioloid,  is  the 
frequently  slight  proportion  which  the  amount  of  eruption  bears  to  the 
severity  of  the  preceding  fever.  I  have  known  a  high  fever  lasting  three 
days,  to  be  followed  by  a  single  pock  upon  the  breast. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  eruption,  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  occasionally 
the  appearance  of  the  proper  papulse,  as  in  the  confluent  smallpox,  is  preceded 
bv  a  scarlet  efflorescence  like  that  of  scarlatina  or  roseola,  which  itiight  be 
alarming  were  there  not  evidence  of  previous  vaccination  or  inoculation,  bnt, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  quite  insignificant.  It  is  often  followed  by  a 
very  small  crop  of  the  true  varioloid  eruption. 
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Not  aDfreqntntlj  the  emption  is  copioos,  and,  in  some  rare  instances,  it  is 
even  confluent.  It  much  more  frequently  occurs  first  on  the  body,  than  ii 
the  case  in  the  genuine  disease.  The  character  of  the  eruption,  and  its  pro- 
gress, are  not  less  diversified  than  its  amount  Sometimes  it  never  advances 
beyond  the  state  of  mere  papula  or  pimple;  though  this  is  comparatively 
rare.  In  much  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  stops  short  in  the  vesicalar 
stage,  or  undergoes  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  suppuration,  and  begins  to 
dry  on  the  fourth  or  fifty  day  of  the  eruption,  forming  a  small  hard  tabereale; 
which  soon  disappears.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  are  scarcely  nmbilicated; 
or  at  least  a  much  larger  proportion  of  them  are  not  nmbilicated  than  in 
regular  smallpox.  On  this  account,  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  disease  from  varicella.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  pock  becomes  clearly 
pustular;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  three  forms  of  pimple,  vesicl^ 
and  pustule  in  the  same  case,  and  at  the  same  time. 

In  many  instances,  the  eruption  runs  its  regular  course,  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  genuine  smallpox,  becoming  pustular  and  even  convex  at  top,  but 
stopping  one  or  two  days  sooner,  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  emption, 
for  example,  instead  of  the  eighth  or  ninth.  I  have  thought  that  this  diffe^ 
ence  has  sometimes  been  the  cause  of  safety  to  the  patient ;  and  have  looked 
with  great  anxiety  for  the  signs  of  a  commencing  change  upon  the  sixth  day. 

Another  striking  difference  between  the  severest  forms  of  varioloid  and 
genuine  variola  is  the  absence  of  odour  in  the  former.  This  is  generally  qaite 
wanting,  and  always,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  very  slight  compared  with 
that  which  is  exhaled  at  the  same  stage,  and  with  an  equal  amount  of  eroptioo, 
in  the  unmodified  disease. 

These  two  signs,  the  shorter  duration  of  the  emption,  and  the  comparative 
absence  of  odour,  may  be  considered  as  diagnostic  signs  of  varioloid.  Any 
case  without  them  must  be  looked  upon  as  true  smallpox. 

Secondary  fever  is  very  rare  in  varioloid ;  though  it  does  occasionally  take 
place  in  the  severer  cases. 

Varioloid  is  very  seldom  dangerous,  and  is  much  less  apt  than  smallpox, 
with  an  equal  amount  of  eruption,  to  leave  pits  behind.  Nevertheless,  these 
do  occasionally  take  place.  The  disease  may  also  prove  fatal.  But  when  it 
does  so,  it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  some  accidental  complication.  The 
only  two  instances  of  death  from  varioloid  which  I  ever  witnessed,  arose,  the 
one  from  a  malignancy  of  system  which  caused  a  fatal  termination  before  the 
complete  maturation  of  the  pustules,  the  other  from  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  which,  from  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution  at  the 
time,  would  probably  have  occurred  in  any  other  febrile  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  protective  or  modifying  influence  of  pre- 
vious vaccination  or  variola,  it  must  be  confessed  that  genuine  smallpox,  per- 
fect in  all  its  stages,  has  sometimes  followed  these  diseases ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  modified  forms  of  the  complaint  have  been  noticed  in  persons  who  had 
never  been  affected  with  either  of  them. 

Before  closing  the  symptomatology  of  smallpox,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice 
the  fact,  that  it  is  sometimes  materially  modified  by  other  emptive  affections, 
especially  measles,  scarlatina,  and  purpura,  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
which  sometimes  serves  considerably  to  embarrass  the  diagnosis.  In  relation 
to  measles,  it  has  been  observed  that  they  will  sometimes  supersede  a  com- 
mencing variola,  which  will  return  and  finish  its  course,  after  the  intercurrent 
disease  has  subsided.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  smallpox  favours  the 
development  of  scrofula  and  phthisis.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  have  cared 
intermittent  fever,  and  to  have  superseded  some  of  the  neuroses,  as  epilepsy, 
for  example,  at  least  for  a  time. 
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Anatomical  Characters. 

br  odIj  characteristic  alterations  are  those  apon  the  skin  and  mocoos 
\CM.  It  is  trne  that  signs  of  inflammation  are  often  foand  in  the  longs, 
tm,  membranes  of  the  brain,  &c.;  bnt  these  lesions  are  neither  constant 
essential,  and  offer  nothing  in  smallpox  to  distinguish  them  from  analo* 
I  changes  in  other  diseases.  Some  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
ess  sometimes  observed  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  arteries;  bnt 
appears  to  be  generally  owing  to  mere  imbibition  of  blood.     In  malig- 

eases,  the  blood  is  found  to  have  undergone  the  same  changes  that  have 

noticed  in  other  malignant  diseases.  When  taken  from  the  arm  during 
it  sometimes  contains  a  small  excess  of  fibrin,  and,  upon  coagulation,  ex- 
s  the  inflammatory  crust,  which,  however,  is  usually  soft  and  gelatinous, 
rphoid  cases,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  diminished. 
tie  structure  of  the  pustule  is  peculiar.  A  portion  of  the  trne  skin  at  its 
I  is  reddened,  and  sometimes  ulcerated.  Upon  the  surface  of  this,  and 
ath  the  cuticle,  is  a  disk  of  pseudo-membranous  matter,  which,  in  the 
er  stages  of  the  eruption,  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuticle,  and 
Brmly  to  the  corinm  beneath  it  The  colour  of  this  disk  is  dull-white, 
its  consistence  rather  friable.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  a  serous  or 
lent  fluid  is  observed  in  small  vacuities,  or  a  winding  cavity,  between 
adventitious  product  and  the  surface  of  the  true  skin ;  and,  when  the 
Ills  is  matnre,  a  layer  of  pus  separates  it  also  from  the  cuticle.  Accord- 
to  Rayer,  "the  size,  colour,  and  umbilicated  depression  of  the  pustules 
nd  on  the  pseudo-membranous  disk,  secreted  by  the  papillary  body,  in- 
}d  and  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  zone."  (Dia.  of  Shin,  Am.  ed.,  p.  154.) 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  central  depression  is,  that  it  depends 
connection  existing  at  this  point  between  the  epidermis  and  the  true  skin, 
h  at  first  resists  the  expansive  force  of  the  effused  fluids,  bnt  at  length 
I  way  to  an  increase  of  this  force,  or  to  some  organic  change  which  may 
place,  in  the  progress  of  suppuration,  in  the  connecting  medium.  The 
iDctiva,  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  nasal  passages,  mouth,  pharynx, 
X,  bronchia  as  far  as  the  third  division,  prepuce  in  the  male,  and  labia 
B  female,  often  exhibit,  after  death,  traces  of  the  eruption,  either  in  minute 
ations  of  false  membrane,  or  in  detached  portions  of  epithelium,  or  gray- 
irenlar  spots  a  line  or  two  in  diameter,  from  which  the  epithelium  has 

removed.  These  spots  contain  no  pus,  do  not  scab,  and  leave  no  scar, 
mucous  membrane  between  them  is  more  or  less  reddened.  A  few  of 
I  eruptive  spots  have  also  been  observed  in  the  oesophagus,  bnt  are  rare. 

asserted  that  the  proper  variolous  pustule  never  exists  in  the  stomach 
bowels.  It  is  true  that  signs  of  inflammation  are  almost  always  pre- 
d  by  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  not  unfreqnently  small  ele- 
ns  are  observed  upon  its  surface,  especially  in  the  large  intestines,  in 

attended  with  diarrhcea  or  dysentery ;  but  these  eminences  are  said  to 
»thing  more  than  inflamed  and  enlarged  mucous  glands.  A  case,  how- 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Qeorge  Patterson,  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medi- 
Iciences  (Feb.  1849,  p.  549),  in  which  pustules  were  observed  on  the 
lus  membrane  of  the  colon,  which  were  pronounced  by  Dr.  Gardiner  to 
entical  with  the  pustules  on  the  skin. 

Cause. 

e  cause  of  smallpox  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  specific  contagion, 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  contagious  of  diseases.  There  are  very  few 
•rotected  by  vaccination,  or  a  previous  attack  of  the  disease,  who  are  not 
I  to  be  affected  by  it  on  exposure.  Occasionally  an  individual  is  met  with 


I 
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who  has  resisted  the  effects  of  the  conta^on  to  old  age;  hot  even  soch  per* 
sons  are  not  secare ;  for  instances  are  on  record  in  which,  after  freqoent  ex- 
posure to  the  cause  of  the  disease  without  effect,  a  fatal  attack  has  at  length 
occurred,  perhaps  in  advanced  life ;  and,  in  persons  who  haye  escaped  the 
disease  in  the  natural  way,  it  has  been  produced  by  inoculation.  Even  the 
foetus  in  the  womb  is  liable  to  be  affected  along  with  the  mother;  and  it  hat 
been  asserted  that  the  effect  has  taken  place  when  the  mother  herself 
either  partially  or  wholly  protected.^  The  idea  has  been  advanced,  thai 
of  those  persons  who  seem  exempt  from  the  disease  may  owe  their  want  of 
susceptibility  to  a  previous  attack  of  it  in  the  foetal  state.  The  contagion  aeti 
either  through  the  air,  or  by  contact  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form  with  the  sonad 
skin  or  the  mucous  membranes,  or  by  insertion  beneath  the  cuticle.  What 
products  of  the  diseased  body  are  contagious  is  not  exactly  known ;  bot  the 
purulent  contents  of  the  pustules,  and  their  dried  scabs  certainly  are  so;  and 
it  is  asserted  that  the  disease  has  resulted  from  bleeding  with  a  lancet  which 
has  been  used  in  a  previous  case,  and  not  properly  cleansed. 

Opinion  is  not  settled  as  to  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  it  is  conta- 
gious ;  some  believing  it  to  be  so  only  after  the  commencement  of  aappnratioBy 
while  others,  with  greater  prudence,  consider  it  as  capable  of  self-propagation, 
at  any  period  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  fever.  It  is  certain  that  the 
body  retains  the  power  of  imparting  the  disease  after  death ;  according  to 
Mr.  Hawkins,  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days,  even  without  contact 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  odour  is  connected  with  the  contagions  efflnvia; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  essential  to  their  activity ;  for  the  disease  may  be  pro* 
pagated  from  cases  in  which  there  is  no  appreciable  smell.  The  contagions 
principle  attaches  itself  to  clothing,  which  retains  it  sometimes  for  months, 
and  it  has  been  said  for  years,  when  confined.  But  it  appears  to  be  eady 
dissipated  in  the  air,  so  as  to  become  inert;  for  the  well  authenticated  ia» 
stances  are  very  few,  in  which  physicians  have  conveyed  it  from  one  person 
to  another.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  distance  from  its 
source  at  which  the  volatile  poison  is  capable  of  acting ;  but  these  are  necet« 
sarily  futile ;  for  the  distance  must  vary  greatly  with  Uie  degree  of  concen- 
tration of  the  poison ;  and  its  activity  is  probably  much  greater  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  than  others,  as,  for  example,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  variolous  epidemic.  It  is  certain  that  the  contagion  may  extend 
directly  from  a  single  chamber  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  large  honse,  and 
even  to  those  of  a  contiguous  honse. 

One  attack  of  the  disease  protects  the  system,  in  most  cases,  against  a  sub- 
sequent attack ;  and,  where  it  does  not  afford  complete  security,  very  gene- 
rally modifies  the  recurrent  affection,  so  as  to  render  it  harmless.  It  cannot^ 
however,  be  denied  that  fatal  cases  of  secondary  smallpox  now  and  then 
happen ;  and  instances  are  related,  in  which  the  disease  has  occurred  a  third 
time  in  the  same  individual.  Certain  families  appear  to  have  an  extraordi- 
nary susceptibility  to  the  variolous  contagion,  so  that  individuals  belonging 
to  them  are  much  more  liable  to  returns  of  the  disease  than  others,  aad 
generally  also  have  it  more  severely. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  whether  any  other  cause  is  capable  of  prodne- 
ing  smallpox  than  its  peculiar  contagion.  It  certainly  appears  often  to  ocenr 
epidemically.     After  an  extraordinary  exemption,  perhaps  for  years,  a  dty 

*  See  the  report  of  a  case  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Taylor,  illustratiTe  of  the  fact  that  the  foetat 
may  be  attacked  with  genuine  smallpox  through  the  mother  when  partially  protected. 
{Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci,  N.  S.,  xxtI.  127.)  Dr.  Mead  relates  a  ease  in  which  a  pregnant 
woman,  wholly  protected  by  a  previous  attack  of  smallpox,  attended  upon  a  case  of  the 
diseaae,  and  soon  afterwards  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child  covered  over  with  pustules; 
the  mother  escaping. 
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or  district  of  country  is  suddenly  invaded  by  it,  and  continues  to  be  infested 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  after  which  the  disease  again  declines,  and 
soon  for  a  time  ceases  to  be  heard  of  It  may  thus  return  yearly,  or  at  irre- 
galar  but  comparatively  short  intervals ;  nntil  at  length  the  epidemic  infln- 
eoce  seems  to  be  exhausted,  and  a  long  and  almost  entire  exemption  is  again 
enjoyed,  intermpted  only  occasionally  by  cases  arising  from  obvioas  conta- 
gion. It  is  especially  during  these  visitations  that  individuals,  supposed  to 
be  protected  by  inoculation,  vaccination,  or  any  other  cause,  and  who  may 
have  before  fireely  exposed  themselves  to  the  contagion  with  impunity,  are 
apt  to  suffer.     Tet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epidemic  influence  has  the 

Kwer  of  originating  the  disease.  In  the  face  of  the  testimony  which  has 
m  given  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  it  never 
does  so.*  But  the  probaMlity  is,  that  in  general  it  operates  simply  by  in- 
ereasing,  in  some  unknown  manner,  the  susceptibility  of  the  system,  or  by 
sharpening  the  virulence  of  the  contagion,  so  that  a  smaller  amount  of  it  is 
cspfli>1e  of  producing  the  disease  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  That 
it  operates  chiefly  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that,«during  these  epidemics  of  smallpox,  there  is  often  also  an  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  certain  other  cutaneous  diseases,  or  to  eruptive  affiec- 
tioos  in  general.  Dr.  Gregory  states  that  smallpox  has  never  yet  been  seen 
in  Australia  and  Yan  Diemen's  Land.  (Lecture  on  the  Eruptive  Fevers, 
Am.  ed.,  p.  79.)  This  has  been  advanced  as  a  strong  fact  against  the  spon- 
taneous origin  of  the  disease ;  yet  no  one  supposes  that  yellow  fever  does  not 
occar  spontaneously  in  America,  because  it  is  unknown  in  Asia.  There  may 
be  germs  of  the  cause  planted  within  certain  geographical  limits,  which  re- 
qnire  only  favourable  circumstances,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  act  in  epi- 
demics, to  call  them  forth  into  development  and  reproduction.  Variolous 
epidemics  observe  no  regular  rule  of  recurrence.  They  may  approach  at  one 
season  as  well  as  at  another.  Sydenham,  however,  observed  that,  when  they 
commence  in  the  middle  of  winter,  as  in  the  month  of  January,  they  are  apt 
to  be  more  violent  than  when  they  make  their  approach  in  spring,  about  the 
vernal  equinox. 

In  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  contagion,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  communicating  case  has  any  influence  upon  the  form  or 
g^rade  of  the  one  produced.  Thus,  the  severest  confluent  case  may  produce 
the  mildest  form  of  the  distinct  variety,  and  vice  versd. 

The  time  which  intervenes  between  the  reception  of  the  poison,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  primary  fever,  is  generally  f^om  nine  to  twelve  days ;  but 
the  attack  is  asserted  to  occur  sometimes  so  early  as  the  fifth  day,  and  in 
other  instances  to  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week. 

Diagnosis, 

When  regular  smallpox  has  run  through  its  whole  course,  or  has  reached 
an  advanced  stage,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing  it 
from  all  other  diseases.  Its  symptoms  are  quite  characteristic.  But  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  all  its  stages,  nor  of  all  its  modifications.  The  initial 
fever  offers  no  symptom  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished,  with  certainty, 
f^om  other  fevers.  The  most  experienced  physicians  are  sometimes  deceived. 
Tet  there  is,  in  some  cases,  a  certain  aspect  which  may  well  induce  suspicion. 
Severe  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  for  example,  and  excessive  irritability  of 
stomach,  ascribable  to  no  obvious  cause,  would  be  apt  to  direct  the  attentioa 

*  For  eases  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  contagious 
eanse,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  William  D.  Purple,  in  the  New  York 
Joum.  of  Med,,  &c.  (N.  8.,  viL  188),  and  to  another  bj  Dr.  S.  G.  Banks,  in  the  M§ttietU 
Mxaminer  (N.  S.,  v.  518). 
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to  smallpox;  and,  if  the  disease  were  preyalent  at  the  time,  woold  aflbid 
highly  probable  eTidence  of  its  yariolons  nature.  Should  a  papular  eniptioa 
now  occnr  upon  the  third  or  fourth  daj,  with  a  subsidence  of  the  fcTer,  the 
proof  would  be  almost  conelnsive ;  and  should  the  eruption  shortly  bmae 
vesicular,  with  an  umbilicated  summit,  it  would  be  quite  so. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty,  for  a  moment,  in  distinguishing  the  Tario- 
lous  eruption,  at  its  first  appearance,  in  a  confluent  case,  from  that  of  noieaalat 
or  febrile  lichen;  but,  in  the  former  of  these  complaints,  the  eroption  is  lev 
prominent  and  distinct  to  the  touch,  in  the  latter,  the  preceding  ferer  li  of 
much  shorter  duration.  A  day  or  two,  however,  must  remove  all  difBcnlfy 
by  the  further  development  of  the  eruption. 

Varioloid,  or  modified  smallpox,  sometimes  offers  considerable  difficulty  k 
the  diagnosis.  In  relation  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  eruption,  there 
must  always  be  some  doubt.  So  also,  perhaps,  in  those  in  which  the  erop- 
tion does  not  advance  beyond  the  papular  state;  though  the  duration  of  the 
fever,  and  its  complete  subsidence  at  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  in  con* 
nection  with  a  known  exposure  to  variolous  contagion,  might  be  considered 
as  decisive.  Between  certain  cases  of  varioloid  and  varicella,  or  cfaiickenpox, 
there  is  absolutely  no  observable  difference;  but,  in  general,  the  two  com- 
plaints may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  much  shorter  duration  of  the  erup- 
tive fever  in  the  latter,  and  by  the  absence  of  umbilicated  vesicles  or  pustules. 

Prognosis. 

Unmodified  smallpox  is  a  very  fatal,  and  was  formerly  an  exceedingly 
destructive  disease.  The  general  average  of  deaths  is  stated  at  one  in  four. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  of  living  and  treatment,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  much  less.  The  varieties  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  their  danger. 
The  distinct,  when  uncomplicated,  is  seldom  fatal ;  the  fully-formed  conflaent 
disease  is  always  very  dangerous ;  the  malignant  almost  always  ends  in  death. 
The  fatal  cases  of  varioloid  are  comparatively  very  few ;  and,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  the  affection  is  quite  trifling,  except  from  the  consider- 
ation that  it  may  be  the  source  of  danger  to  the  unprotected. 

It  may  be  considered  a  favourable  sign  when  the  disease  pursues  its  regu- 
lar course,  without  serious  inflammatory  complication,  and  without  malig- 
nancy; but  cases  sometimes  occur  in  which,  without  obvious  cause,  the 
vesicles  or  pustules  suddenly  shrink,  and  the  patient  sinks ;  and,  until  conva- 
lescence is  completely  established,  there  is  never  any  positive  security,  in  the 
confluent  variety,  against  dangerous  or  fatal  intercurrent  disease. 

The  signs  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  especially  unfavourable,  though 
by  no  means  all  of  them  necessarily  fatal,  are  excessive  lumbar  pains ;  the 
continuance  of  vomiting  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  violent  ddi- 
rium,  coma,  or  convulsions  in  the  first  stage,  except  in  children ;  great  abund- 
ance and  confluence  of  the  eruption ;  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
eruption  over  the  whole  body ;  a  want  of  redness  about  the  pock ;  a  livid  or 
purplish  colour  of  the  pustule ;  petechia  and  vibices,  with  passive  hemor- 
rhage; imperfect  development  of  the  pustules,  or  their  sudden  subsidence 
without  diminution  of  the  other  symptoms ;  appearance  of  the  bullae  of  rupia 
among  the  pustules ;  sudden  disappearance  of  swelling  of  the  face  and  sali- 
vation, and  the  want  of  swelling  in  the  hands  and  feet  when  the  eruption  is 
copious ;  great  hoarseness  or  complete  extinction  of  voice,  with  difficulty  of 
respiration ;  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy ;  convulsions  or  coma 
in  the  advanced  stages ;  the  suppression  of  urine,  or  involuntary  discharges 
whether  of  urine  or  fbces;  and,  finally,  a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  Utfge 
abscesses  after  the  commencement  of  desquamation. 

The  disease  is  more  fatal  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  than  in  its  interme- 
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diate  stages.  Plethora  and  debility  are  both  anfavonrable.  The  intempe- 
rate are  very  apt  to  die.  The  disease  is  often  fatal,  and  always  dangerons 
in  pregnancy ;  and  abortion  not  nnfreqnently  ensues. 

Death  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  from  the  time  of  attack 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  week.  From  a  table  of  Dr.  Gregory,  it  wonld 
appear  that  the  greatest  number  die  on  the  eighth  day.  Oat  of  168  fatal 
cases,  27  died  on  the  eighth  day,  and  16,  which  was  the  next  highest  num- 
ber, on  the  eleventh.  Comparing  the  different  weeks,  the  mortality  was 
mnch  the  greatest  in  the  second,  being  99 ;  while  in  the  first  week  it  was  32, 
io  the  third  21,  and  in  the  fourth  or  later  16.  (Tweedie^s  Syst.  of  PracL 
Med,)  But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  were  cases  in  a  London  hospi- 
tal, in  which  there  was  no  doubt  a  much  greater  malignancy,  and  conse- 
quently a  tendency  to  earlier  termination  than  in  private  practice.  Judging 
from  my  own  observation,  I  should  suppose  that  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths,  under  the  latter  circumstances,  occur  between  the  twelfth  and  eight- 
eenth days. 

TreatmerU, 

In  few  diseases  has  medical  opinion  undergone  a  more  beneficial  change 
than  in  this.  Under  the  impression  that  the  eruption  was  an  effort  of  nature 
to  rid  the  system  of  noxious  matter,  which  if  retained  must  prove  fatal,  it 
was  formerly  deemed  important  to  favour  instead  of  repressing  the  process. 
It  was  known  that  heating  and  stimulating  measures  promoted  the  eruption. 
Hence  arose  the  practice  of  sedulously  excluding  fresh  air  from  the  sick 
room,  heaping  up  bedclothes  upon  the  patient,  giving  him  hot  drinks,  and 
not  unfrequently  administering  stimulants.  Now  that  the  greatest  danger  in 
smallpox  is  known  to  arise  from  the  copiousness  of  the  eruption,  it  will  be 
readUy  understood  how  fatal  must  have  been  the  disease  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  practice.  To  Sydenham  belongs  the  credit  of  changing  the  current 
of  medical  sentiment  in  this  respect.  Having  practically  ascertained  the 
favourable  effects  of  an  opposite  treatment,  he  recommended  it  in  his  works; 
and  refrigerant  measures  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tual, as  they  certainly  are  the  most  agreeable. 

As  the  course  of  smallpox  cannot  be  abruptly  shortened,  and  as  the  dan- 
ger arises  partly  from  the  reaction  of  the  copious  eruption  upon  the  system, 
partly  from  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  larynx,  &c.,  and  partly 
from  the  exhaustion  conseqhent  upon  the  long-continued  irritation  and  dis- 
charge, it  is  clear  that  the  important  indications  of  treatment  are,  not  to 
attempt  by  violent  means  to  break  up  the  complaint;  but  1.  to  moderate 
the  amount  of  pustulation  without  impairing  the  strength ;  2.  to  obviate  in  all 
stages  the  effects  of  inflammation  ;  and  3.  to  support  the  system  when  requi- 
site in  the  advanced  stages.  The  comfort  of  the  patient  also  should  be 
studied,  and  means  employed  to  relieve  those  painful  annoyances,  and  allay 
those  nervous  disturbances,  which  are  so  incident  to  this  complaint.  The 
treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  principles.  There  is  no  specific 
remedy  in  smallpox. 

In  mild  cases,  which,  if  not  disturbed,  will  of  themselves  run  a  favourable 
coarse,  the  physician  should  be  contented  with  guarding  the  patient  against 
injurious  influences,  such  as  heating  drinks,  stimulating  food,  confined  air, 
and  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold ;  limiting  himself,  in  regard  to  medicines, 
to  refrigerant  diaphoretics  and  cooling  drinks  during  the  fever,  and  to  an 
occasional  laxative  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined. 

In  severer  cases,  it  becomes  necessary  to  interfere  more  efficiently.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  primary  fever,  a  full  dose  of  some  efficient  cathar- 
tic should  be  given,  as  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
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poeia,  calomel  and  rhubarb,  calomel  and  compoood  extract  of  colocjnth,  or 
senna  and  salts ;  and  afterwards  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  saline 
cathartics,  magnesia,  castor  oO,  or  rhnbarb,  as  the  circumstances  may  seem  to 
require.  The  Seidlitz  powder  will  be  found  useful  in  some  cases  with  irri- 
table stomach.  After  the  bowels  have  been  well  eyacuated,  saline  diaphofBtics 
should  be  given,  especially  citrate  of  potassa,  in  the  form  of  neutral  mixture 
or  efTervescing  draught;  the  latter  being  especially  applicable  when  there  is 
a  tendency  to  nausea  and  Yomiting.  The  antimonials  in  small  doses  may  be 
added,  when  the  stomach  is  in  no  degree  irritable.  Nitrate  of  potassa,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  nitrons  ether  may  also  be  employed 
if  deemed  advisable.  The  skin,  if  very  hot  and  dry,  may  be  sponged  idth 
cool  water;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  this  too  extensively;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safest  to  confine  it  to  the  arms  and  fiu^e.  The 
necessity  for  caution  in  this  respect  arises  from  the  proneness  to  internal  in- 
flammations. Sponging  with  warm  water  may  be  more  freely  employed,  and 
often  affords  relief. 

Should  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  and  evidences  of  inflammatory  conges- 
tion be  presented  by  any  important  organ,  as  the  lungs,  brain,  or  stomach, 
blood  may  be  taken  moderately  from  the  arm,  and  cups  or  leeches  applied 
freely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ  affected.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  abstraction 
of  blood  should  be  exclusively  local.  Bleeding  should  never  be  used  in  the  hope 
of  eradicating  the  fever,  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  eruption.  It  has 
been  well  ascertained  to  have  neither  of  these  effects,  at  least  with  the  slightest 
approach  to  certainty.  After  the  most  copious  loss  of  blood,  the  eruption  is 
ofton  quite  as  abundant  as  when  the  disease  is  left  to  nature.  It  may  possibly, 
indeed,  sometimes  keep  back  the  eruption  by  exhausting  the  system ;  but  the 
loss  is  here  much  greater  than  the  gain.  Sometimes,  when  the  eruption  seems 
to  be  kept  back  by  powerful  internal  irritation,  bleeding  has  the  effect  of  has- 
tening it.  The  practitioner  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  long  subsequent 
struggle,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  husband  the  strength  against  the  last 
failing  period.  I  repeat,  that  bleeding  should  be  employed  only  to  avert 
threatened  danger  from  some  important  organ.  It  is  necessary  not  to  be  mis- 
guided by  the  pains  which  so  commonly  attend  severe  smallpox  In  this  stage. 
They  are  often  purely  nervous,  especially  those  in  the  back,  and,  so  far  from 
indicating  depletion,  are  probably  severest  in  the  most  asthenic  state  of  the 
system.  Even  the  pains  in  the  head  are  also  frequently  nervous.  The  strength 
and  fulness  of  pulse  are  a  surer  g^ide ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  organs,  bright 
redness  and  flushing  of  the  face,  great .  epigastric  tenderness  upon  pressure, 
and  the  physical  signs  afforded  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  pains,  are  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  pains  themselves 
in  the  head,  stomach,  or  chest. 

When  there  is  much  restlessness,  wakefulness,  or  serere  neuralgic  pain, 
with  a  frequent  pulse,  and  no  evident  signs  of  cerebral  congestion,  much  relief 
may  often  be  obtained  from  opiates,  especially  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  of  opium  with  ipecacuanha  and  calomel  at  bedtime.  The  warm  bath  also 
will  often  be  useful,  under  such  circumstances.  For  the  vomiting,  which  is 
so  troublesome  a  feature  of  the  complaint,  the  effervescing  draught,  with  a 
little  morphia,  black  drop,  or  laudanum ;  small  draughts  of  iced  carbonic  add 
water ;  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium ;  and,  these  failing,  an  anodyne  enemai 
are  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  Should  the  epigastrium  l>e  very  tender, 
leeches  and  subsequent  emollient  cataplasms  are  indicated.  For  cerebral  con- 
gestion, the  hair  should  be  thinned  or  removed,  cold  water  or  ice  applied  freely 
to  the  forehead  and  scalp,  and  cups  or  leeches  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the 
neck ;  while  excitement  is  invited  towards  the  extremities  by  hot  or  stimulating 
pediluvia,  mustard  to  the  legs,  &c.     Should  symptoms  of  laryngeal  or  pecto* 
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ral  inflammation  appear,  local  depletion  and  emollient  cataplasms  wonld  be 
indicated.  The  drinks  shonld  be  snch  as  have  been  recommended  in  othei' 
fevers,  and  shonld  always  be  given  cool.  Cold  water  or  lemonade  is,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  patient.  The  diet  should  condst 
exclusively  of  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  or  amylaceous  liquids. 

In  order  to  invite  the  eruption  towards  the  lower  extremities,  and  away  from 
the  face,  some  practitioners  recommend  warm  pediluvia,  and  warm  emollient 
cataplasms,  or  blisters  to  the  legs.  It  is  also  advised,  in  cases  of  tardy  erup- 
tion with  threatening  constitutional  symptoms,  to  have  recourse  to  an  emetic, 
the  warm  or  vapour  bath,  diaphoretics,  such  as  acetate  of  ammonia  and  Dover's 
powder,  and,  if  necessary,  to  moderate  stimulation.  I  can  say  nothing  of 
these  remedies,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  from  my  own  experience. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  little  treatment  is  required  for  some 
time.  Should  the  fever  continue,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  before  men- 
tioned may  also  be  continued,  in  diminished  doses,  and  at  longer  intervals. 
Gentle  laxatives  are  sometimes  required  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Nervous 
symptoms  may  often  be  quieted  by  spirit  of  nitrons  ether,  Hoffmann's  anodyne, 
or  camphor- water;  and  an  opiate  should  be  given  at  night,  if  necessary  to 
procure  sleep.  The  regimen  should  still  be  cooling ;  though  food  somewhat 
more  nutritious  maybe  allowed,  such  as  gruels,  panadas,  toasted  bread  and  tea, 
water- crackers,  roasted  apples,  oranges  or  grapes,  milk  and  water,  rennet- 
whey,  vegetable  broth,  &c.;  reference,  of  course,  being  always  had  to  the 
degree  of  excitement.     The  diet,  however,  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  secondary  fever,  the  original  diaphoretic  and  refri- 
gerant plan  shonld  be  resumed,  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  excitement, 
and  the  apparent  strength  of  the  patient;  and  a  still  more  guarded  attention 
is  necessary  to  the  supervention  of  inflammations.  For  the  relief  of  these, 
however,  at  this  stage,  more  is  to  be  expected  from  local  measures  than  from 
general  bleeding,  which  requires  to  be  employed  with  great  caution.  Opiates 
may  almost  always  be  advantageously  used  at  this  period,  and  through  the 
remainder  of  the  disease,  unless  contraindicated  by  symptoms  of  cerebral 
inflammation.  They  calm  the  nervous  disturbance,  and  render  the  system 
much  less  susceptible  to  the  excessive  annoyance  of  the  local  aflfection.  Com- 
bined with  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  opium  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in 
the  inflammations  of  this  stage.  Should  they  be  severe  enough  to  threaten 
life,  the  calomel  may  be  very  properly  pushed  to  a  moderate  salivation,  or  till 
the  gums  are  slightly  touched. 

But  there  is  another  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  advanced 
stages.  It  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  system  under  the  prostrating  effects 
of  the  abundant  suppuration,  and  vast  irritation  of  the  pustules.  When, 
therefore,  any  appearance  of  flagging  is  presented;  when  the  pulse  begins  to 
become  weak,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  dark,  and  the  extremities  to  show  a 
want  of  due  action,  recourse  should  be  had  to  tonics  and  stimulants,  and  to  a 
nutritious  diet,  proportionate  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the  system.  The  par- 
ticular remedies  to  be  employed  are  sulphate  of  quinia  or  compound  infusion 
,  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  opium,  the  malt  liquors,  and  wine  eithef 
pure  or  in  the  shape  of  wine-whey.  When  the  pros;tration  is  great,  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  ether,  and  brandy  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Camphor  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  other  remedies  in  cases  attended  with  nervous  dis- 
turbance. When  the  surface  is  cold,  external  heat  must  be  applied.  The 
diet  in  these  cases  should  be  nutritious,  and  sometimea  stimulating.  Milk, 
animal  broths,  jellies  or  essences,  Imd  eggs,  raw  or  soft  boiled,  may  be  used 
in  addition  to  the  substances  before  employed. 

In  the  malignant  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  supporting 
plan  of  treatment  early  in  the  disease,  or  at  any  period  when  the  symytooi^ 
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of  malig^ancj  may  show  themselves ;  though  it  mast  be  acknowledged  that 
Uttle  good  is  to  be  expected  from  these  or  any  other  measures. 

It  is  necessary,  throughout  the  complaint,  to  attend  to  the  yariona  inflam* 
matory  complications.  The  method  of  treating  these  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  The  only  additional  observation  which  seems  to  be  required  in  this  place 
is,  that,  when  they  occur  in  the  advanced  stages,  they  cannot  be  treated  by 
depletion  so  freely  as  at  the  beginning ;  and  that  reliance  must  now  be  placed 
chiefly  upon  leeching,  emollient  applications,  and  blisters  externally,  and  the 
careful  use  of  mercury  with  opiates  internally.  The  diarrhoea  which  occasion- 
ally attends  the  complaint  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  (See  Duir- 
rhcBa,)  Convulsions,  when  they  occur  in  the  early  stage,  and  are  attended 
with  an  active  pulse,  require  the  treatment  appropriate  to  active  cerebral  con- 
gestion. At  a  more  advanced  period,  and  when  dependent  on  mere  nervous 
irritation,  they  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  treated  with  opiates,  the 
nervous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Attention,  throughout  the  case,  should  be  paid  to  the  diseased  surfoces. 
Lotions  of  cool  water,  demulcent  liquids,  milk  and  water,  or  weak  lead- water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  face  when  much  inflamed ;  purulent  matters  should  be 
removed  from  the  eyes  by  frequent  washing ;  children  should  be  prevented 
from  scratching  the  pustules,  which  sometimes  itch  intolerably;  moisture 
exuding  from  the  pustules,  or  excoriated  surfaces,  should  be  absorbed  by 
sprinkling  them  with  rye-meal,  powdered  starch,  calamine,  or  tutty ;  or,  it 
the  parts  are  inflamed,  they  should  be  anointed  with  cold  cream  (unguentum 
aquse  rosss,  XT.  S.  Ph.),  or  Goulard's  cerate  diluted  with  lard.  The  nostrils 
should  be  cleaned  out  in  infants ;  and  cooling  or  slightly  astringent  washes  or 
gargles  should  be  employed  for  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Should  a  pseudo- 
membranous exudation  be  observed  in  the  fauces,  it  should  be  treated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  that  caustic  in  substance.  Diluted 
8oliUi(m  of  chlorincUed  soda,  made  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  the  officinal  solution  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  recommended  both  as  a 
gargle  for  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  a  lotion  to  the  skin. 

In  consequence  of  the  repulsive  deformity  of  face  which  frequently  follows 
smallpox,  it  has  always  been  an  object  of  interest  to  find  some  method  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  and  causing  it  to  abort,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent pits  and  scars.  The  Arabian  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  opening 
the  pustules  after  suppuration  had  commenced,  pressing  out  their  liquid  con- 
tents, and  then  washing  the  surface  with  warm  milk  and  water,  decoction  of 
poppy-heads,  &c. ;  and  Rayer  speaks  favourably  of  the  practice.  But  a 
more  effectual  method  is  that  of  cauterizing  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  recommended  by  Bretonnean  and  Serres.  The  former  cauterized  each 
pustule  separately,  the  latter  made  the  application  to  masses  of  the  eruption. 
The  best  plan  is  probably  to  open  each  pock  upon  the  face,  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  vesicular,  either  by  a  pointed  probe  or  a  lancet,  and  then  to  apply  a 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  brought  to  a  fine  point,  or  a  very  strong  solution  by 
means  of  a  probe.  The  progress  of  the  eruption  is  thus  frequently  completely 
arrested ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  scales  fall  off  without  leaving  pits. 
To  succeed,  however,  the  operation  must  be  performed  as  early  as  the  second, 
or  at  furthest  the  third  day.  When  the  solution  has  been  applied  uniformly 
over  large  surfaces,  it  has  been  found  that  the  work  of  suppuration  and  ulcer- 
ation still  goes  on  beneath  the  blackened  cuticle.  Dr.  Alexander  Reward, 
of  Quebec,  however,  ascribing  this  result  to  the  use  of  too  weak  a  solution, 
has  employed  with  great  efficiency  a  strong  solution,  made  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  and  applied  daily;  and  recommends 
the  same  application  to  the  mouth  and  fauces.  (Med,  IHmes  and  Oaz.,  Dec. 
1856,  p.  591.) 
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Another  method  of  cansiiig  the  pustules  to  abort  is  the  use  of  themercarial 
plaster,  as  recommended  bj  M.  Briqoet,  who  desenres  the  credit  of  bringing 
the  method  into  general  notice,  thongh  known  and  practised  by  others  before 
him.  If  applied  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  eruption,  it  is  asserted  to 
have  the  efifect  of  producing  a  resolution  of  the  papulae ;  if  during  the  vesicu- 
lar stage,  of  causing  them  to  dry  up  into  tubercules,  or  at  least  preventing 
suppuration,  and  ultimate  pits  or  scars.  No  injury  results  to  the  constitution 
from  this  abortion  of  the  eruption,  but,  as  is  asserted,  rather  benefit  from  the 
diminished  amount  of  irritation.  The  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  specific  action 
of  the  mercury ;  as  other  methods  of  excluding  the  air  were  not  found  so 
effectual  The  emplastrum  de  Vigo  of  the  French  Codex  (see  U.  S.  DiS' 
pensatory,  article  Emplastrum  Eydrargyrt)  is  asserted  to  be  more  effectual 
than  the  mercurial  ointment.  I  have  employed  the  latter,  however,  with 
decided  benefit  The  whole  face  should  be  covered  by  the  plaster  as  by  a 
mask,  openings  being  left  for  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth.  The  plaster  may 
be  removed  after  four  or  five  days.  If  longer  continued,  it  is  apt  to  produce 
unpleasant  irritation.  The  only  hazard  from  this  remedy  is  a  mercurial  sali- 
vation, which,  however,  does  not  usually  occur,  and,  should  it  do  so,  would 
perhaps  be  rather  usefnl  than  injurious.* 

It  is  said  that  sulphur  ointment,  applied  several  times  a  day  to  the  face,  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  eruption,  has  had  the  same  effect ;  and  a  similar  in- 
fluence is  claimed  by  Professor  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  for  calamine  mixed 
with  olive  oil,  which  forms  a  coherent  crust,  and  thus  excludes  the  air.  (Ed. 
Month,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci.,  April,  1854,  p.  301.)  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Mon- 
treal, introduced  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine,  to  be  applied  freely  over  the 
affected  surface,  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  (British  American  Medical 
Journal,  Nov.  1846.)  Others  have  found  the  application  useful,  and  it  is  now 
extensively  employed.  Though  not  uniformly  successful,  it  generally  abates 
the  inflammation,  and  sometimes  appears  to  diminish  or  prevent  pitting. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  pustules,  and  consequently  that  they  may  be  ren- 
dered abortive  by  anything  which  will  exclude  this  influence.  M.  Serres 
has  found  that  their  progress  is  arrested  by  covering  them  with  little  cups  of 
darkened  glass,  or  involving  them  in  honey  or  fatty  matter.  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Med,  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xvii.  183,  from  L' Union  MH,,  Oct.  1848.)  Collodion  has 
been  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  with  asserted  success,  by  several  prac- 
titioners ;  but  Dr.  Christen,  who  tried  its  effects  in  the  Prague  Hospital, 
found  it  ineffective  to  the  end  proposed,  and  otherwise  injurious.  (Ibid,,  xxv. 
487.)  When  it  is  employed,  if  pus  should  collect  beneath,  it  should  be  let 
out  by  a  puncture.  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  recommends  a  saturated  solution 
of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform,  but  states  that  it  should  not  be  applied  until 
after  the  pustules  have  fully  maturated,  or  even  begun  to  decline,  as  before 
this  period  it  is  mischievous.  (Dublin  Quart,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xiv.  7  and 
224.)  Mr.  James  Startin  produces  abortion  of  the  pustules  by  applying  to 
the  apex  of  each  the  acetum  cantharidis  (L.  Ph,),  until  blistering  is  shown 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  whitening  of  the  surface.  (Med,  Times  and 
Gaz,,  Feb.  1857,  p.  198.) 

During  the  period  of  desquamation,  advantage  will  sometimes  accrue  from 

*A  preparation  employed  in  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Paris,  and  which  succeeda 
<*  manrelloasly  well/*  is  made  bj  incorporating  together  25  parts  of  mercurial  ointment, 
10  parts  of  jellow  wax,  and  6  parts  of  black  pitch.  It  is  said  to  be  completely  effioa- 
eioas.  (Journ,  de  Pharm,^  Ze  %ir,^  riii.  282.)  M.  Briquet  recommends  mercurial  oint- 
ment simply  thickened  with  powdered  starch.  {Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sei.^  N.  8.,  xiii.  488.) 
As  the  ointment  sometimes  salirates,  it  shoula  be  diluted  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
lard,  and  then  stiffened  with  the  starch. 
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the  occasional  osa  of  the  warm  bath ;  and  the  patieat  shoald  alwsys  rwoft  to 
this  meaBore  before  again  mixing  with  the  world. 

Thronghoat  the  treatment,  the  greatest  care  shonld  be  takes  to  keep  the 
apartment  well  yentilated,  to  change  the  clothing  of  the  patient  and  his  bed- 
clothes freqaentlj,  and  to  remove  everything  offensive  from  the  chamber. 

Prevention, 

Perhaps  the  gpreatest  trinmph  of  modem  medicine  is  the  discovery  of  a  sore 
preventive  of  smallpox.  There  are  two  modes  of  protecting  the  individoal, 
inoculation  and  vaccination,  the  latter  of  which  has  the  great  advantage,  that^ 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  protects  the  community  also.  The  snbjeet  of  inoeolatton 
I  shall  treat  of  in  this  place ;  that  of  vaccination  is  safficiently  important  to 
entitle  it  to  separate  consideration  nnder  a  distinct  head. 

By  inocuUUian  is  technically  meant  the  imparting  of  smallpox  by  the 
insertion  of  the  vims  into  the  skin.  The  disease  thos  produced,  while  infi- 
nitely milder  and  safer  than  when  taken  in  the  natural  way,  is  scarcely  less 
effectual  in  protecting  against  a  second  attack.  It  was,  therefore,  a  happy 
discovery,  and  was  employed  with  vast  individual  benefit  before  vaccination 
became  known.  It  is  said  to  have  been  practised  from  the  earliest  tioMs  in 
India,  and  was  certainly  familiar  to  the  people  of  Turkey  long  before  it  be- 
came known  in  Western  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England  efai^y 
through  the  agency  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Montagu,  who  became  acquainted 
with  it  while  residing  in  Turkey,  as  the  wife  of  the  British  ambassador. 
Though  much  opposed  at  first,  it  gradually  made  its  way  into  almost  nni- 
versal  adoption. 

Different  modes  of  introducing  the  virus  were  employed,  some  of  which 
were  awkward,  and  nnnecesarily  painfnl.  The  most  convenient,  and  one 
as  effectual  as  any  other,  is,  by  means  of  a  puncture  in  the  arm,  to  insert  % 
small  portion  of  pus  from  a  variolous  pock,  exactly  as  in  the  operation  fbr 
vaccination.  Much  was  said  about  the  requisite  preliminary  preparation 
of  the  system,  in  order  to  secure  a  mild  affection.  Bot,  according  to  the  best 
testimony,  the  most  favourable  condition  is  that  of  perfect  health ;  eithw 
plethora  or  debility  being  unfavourable.  Hence,  it  was  thought  advisable 
that,  for  some  time  before  the  operation,  the  patient  shonld  confine  himself 
to  a  mild  and  moderate  diet,  and  avoid  stimulants  of  all  kinds^  as  well  as 
fatiguing  exercise,  and  every  kind  of  excess. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  the  disease  thus  artificially  produced.  On 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  a  slight  pricking  pain  is  experi- 
enced in  the  part,  a  hard  elevation  may  be  felt  by  the  finger,  and  a  minute 
vesicle  upon  an  inflamed  base  may  be  seen  upon  close  examination.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  vesicle  is  well  formed,  and  has  an  umbilicated  appearance. 
This  goes  on  increasing,  and  forms  at  length  a  small  tumour  like  a  phlegmon* 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  rigors  are  felt,  followed  by  fever;  and,  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth,  a  variolous  eruption  makes  its  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  This  is  almost  always  distinct,  and  generally  moderate. 
One  hundred  pocks  are  a  pretty  full  crop.  A  rose-coloured  efflorescence  often 
precedes  the  eruption  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  The  pocks  generally  pass 
through  the  several  stages,  as  in  the  distinct  variety ;  though  in  some  few 
instances  they  are  said  to  be  abortive.  In  the  mean  time,  the  original  pus- 
tule has  been  advancing,  and,  on  the  tenth  or  eleventhi  day,  is  surrounded  by 
an  irregular  areola  of  inflammation,  while  the  arm  is  often  much  swollen,  and 
pus  escapes  from  the  tumour.  No  secondary  fever  occurs,  and  the  pocks 
scab  and  desquamate  kindly,  seldom  leaving  any  unpleasant  effects  behind. 

Occasionally  inoculated  smallpox  proved  fatal ;  but,  where  proper  care 
was  taken  that  the  state  of  the  system  should  be  suitable  before  the  operation, 
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and  that  the  patient  shonld  be  preaerTed  from  iigorions  inflaenceis  afterwardiv 
the  proportion  of  deaths  was  very  small,  not  exceeding,  according  to  Gre- 
gory, oae  in  five  hundred.  Small,  however,  as  the  danger  is,  it  forms  one 
objection  to  the  operation ;  bot  another  and  mnch  more  serioos  one  is,  that» 
thongh  it  protects  the  individual  inocniated,  it  makes  him  the  centre  of  a 
contagions  influence,  and  thus  tends  almost  inevitably  to  keep  up  the  disease 
in  the  community.  Hence,  society  has  deemed  it  necessary,  in  some  places^ 
to  protect  itself  agdnst  mischief  by  forbidding  the  practice  of  inoculation 
onder  a, heavy  penalty. 


Artide  Fill 

TAOOINB  DISEASE. 
Syn. — Cowpoz. — Kinepock. —  Viieeina, — Vaeemia, 

This  is  a  disease  characterized  by  the  existence  upon  the  skin  of  one  or 
more  umbilieated  vesicles;  by  being  communicable  by  means  of  inocalatioa, 
^ongh  not  through  the  medium  of  the  air;  and  by  the  property  of  rendering 
the  system,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  insusceptible  to  the  contagion  of  smalU 
pox.  The  different  names  by  which  it  is  known  all  have  reference  to  its  origin 
nom  the  cow.  The  term  vaccination  is  used  to  signify  the  act  of  imparting 
the  disease  by  the  insertion  of  its  peculiar  vims  into  the  skin. 

The  fact  that  a  disease  occasionally  appeared  in  the  cow,  capable  of  being 
imparted  to  man,  and  of  securing  him  against  smallpox,  seems  to  have  been 
kmg  since  known,  and  to  a  limited  extent  acted  upon  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  as  India,  Persia,  and  South  America  (Diet  de  M^d.,  xxx.  393) ;  and 
it  was  by  the  existence  of  a  popular  belief  of  this  kind  in  his  neighbourhood, 
that  Dr.  Jenner  was  led  to  those  investigations  and  experiments  which  have 
iiad  such  important  results.  Thongh  not,  therefore,  the  first  to  conceive  or 
to  practice  the  artificial  communication  of  the  vaccine  disease,  that  celebrated 
and  most  fortunate  physician  merits  the  exclusive  credit  of  having  brought 
the  art  into  general  and  profitable  use ;  and  the  idea  of  propagating  the  dis- 
ease from  individual  to  individual,  after  it  was  received  from  the  cow,  appears 
to  have  been  quite  original  with  him.  Nor  was  the  discovery  a  mere  happy 
thought,  which  required  only  to  be  suggested  in  order  to  be  established.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  only  after  a  painful  course  of  observation  and  trial,  and 
amidst  discouragements  which  would  have  extinguished  a  less  ardent  enthn- 
aiasm,  that  he  succeeded  at  length  in  placing  it  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  in 
gaining  for  it  that  universal  acceptance  which  he  lived  to  witness.  To  him, 
therefore,  the  world  has  almost  unanimously  ascribed  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery ;  and  the  gift  of  80,000  pounds  sterling,  by  the  British  Parliament, 
was  but  a  small  acknowledgment  of  the  unspeakable  benefit  which  he  had 
conferred  upon  mankind. 

It  was  in  the  county  of  Gloncester,  in  England,  that  the  first  observations 
were  made  by  Dr.  Jenner.  Being  largely  engaged  in  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion in  that  neighbourhood,  he  found  certain  individuals  who  obstinately 
resisted  the  infection,  and  ascertained,  in  relation  to  these  persons,  that  thej 
Iiad  been  affected  with  the  complaint  derived  from  cows,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  preservative  against  smallpox.  The  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  this 
might  be  artificially  communicated  with  the  same  effect ;  and  it  was  verified 
by  experiment  The  next  step  was  the  conception,  before  alluded  to,  of  con- 
veying the  disease  from  one  person  to  another,  which  was  equally  verified. 
Having  collected  a  sufficient  amount  of  proofo,  Dr.  Jenner,  in  JunCi  lt98^ 
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pablished  his  essaj,  entitled  "Inquiry  into  the  caoses  tnd  effects  of  the 
YariolsB  YaccinsB,"  in  which  he  set  these  proofs  forth  with  ssch  effect  as  to 
excite  immediate  attention,  and  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  co-oper»tion  of 
nnmeroas  indiyidnals.  New  evidence  was  rapidly  accamulated ;  and  the 
practice  of  vaccination  spread  with  great  rapidity.  In  1799,  it  reached  the 
United  States;  in  the  following  year  it  was  admitted  into  France  and  other 
parts  of  continental  Europe,  and  was  even  conveyed  to  India ;  and  very  sooo 
there  was  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  world  which  had  not  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  it. 

Disease  in  the  Cow. — The  animal  seems  to  snffer  at  first  nnder  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  eruptive  fever.  Upon  the  third  or  fourth  day,  sevenJ 
small  pocks  appear  upon  the  teats,  and  sometimes  on  the  eyelids  and  nostrils, 
which  gradually  enlarge,  assume  the  silvery  appearance  and  nmbilicated  form 
characteristic  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and,  arriving  at  their  height,  begin  to 
dry  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  eruption.  These  pocks,  broken  in 
the  act  of  milking,  impart  their  contents  to  the  hands  of  the  operators,  which 
become  sore  if  accidentally  abraded.  The  disease  is  not  common  in  the  cow, 
prevailing  only  in  certain  districts,  and  not  always  in  these.  Dr.  Jenner  sop- 
posed  that  it  was  conveyed  to  that  animal  from  a  complaint  in  the  foot  of  the 
horse,  denominated  grease^  the  matter  of  which  might  attach  itself  to  the 
hands  of  the  ostlers,  and,  as  men  are  in  Gloucestershire  employed  in  milking, 
might  by  them  be  imparted  to  the  teats  of  the  cow.  Some  support  is  givm 
to  this  supposition  by  a  recent  observation  of  MM.  Manoury  and  Pkhot,  of 
France,  who  state  that  a  farrier,  not  previously  vaccinated,  some  days  after 
shoeing  a  horse  affected  with  the  grease,  had  been  attacked  with  sores  on  his 
hand,  which  exactly  resembled  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and  matter  taken  from 
which  had  produced  the  true  vaccine  disease  in  children.  (See  Am,  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci,,  April,  1857,  p.  496.)  The  idea  has  been  advanced,  and  is  not 
without  plausibility,  that  the  complaint  in  the  cow  is  the  effect  of  the  contagion 
of  smallpox  received  from  man,  and  modified  in  the  system  of  the  inferior 
animal.  Dr.  Jenner  believed  that  smallpox  and  cowpox  were  merely  different 
forms  of  the  same  disease.  Mr.  Ceeley,  of  England,  inoculated  the  cow  with 
variolous  matter,  and,  having  introduced  into  the  human  subject  some  of  the 
virus  from  the  resulting  pock,  succeeded  in  producing  a  complaint,  which  was 
afterwards  transmitted  from  individual  to  individual,  with  all  the  phenomena 
and  effects  of  cowpox.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  results 
by  Dr.  John  0.  Martin,  of  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  in  1835  (Med.  Exam.^ 
iv.  782,  from  BosL  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,),  and  by  Dr.  Basile  Theile,  of 
Kassan,  in  Russia,  in  1836  and  1838  {Am.  J,  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ii..467); 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  remaining  on  the  subject,  if^  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  medical  testimony.  But  it  does  not  follow,  even  should 
these  facts  be  admitted,  that  the  diseases  are  the  same ;  for  it  may  be  readily 
conceived  that  a  disease,  received  from  man  into  the  system  of  an  animal  of 
a  different  species,  shall  be  so  far  modified  as  to  be  essentially  distinct  in  its 
nature ;  and  the  symptoms  and  course  of  cowpox,  even  omitting  its  incom- 
municability  through  the  air,  are  so  different  from  those  of  smallpox  that  the 
two  cannot  be  con^unded.'*' 

*  It  was  an  easy  inference  from  the  modifying  influence  of  the  system  of  the  eow  <m 
the  variolous  contagion,  that  a  similar  effect  might  be  produced  by  the  milk  of  the  eew 
on  smallpox  matter ;  and  M.  Theile,  of  Kassan,  and  M.  Robert,  of  Marseilles,  proposed 
the  lise  of  such  a  mixture  in  vaccination.  M.  Brachet,  of  Lyons,  in  the  year  1SS2, 
made  some  experiments  with  satisfactory  results;  and  these  have  been  recently  re- 
peated on  a  much  larger  scale  at  La  ChariU,  in  Lyons,  by  M.  Bouchocourt.  Equal 
parts  of  cold  milk  and  variolous  matter  taken  f^om  the  pock  in  the  vesicular  stage 
were  mixed,  and  three  children  inoculated  with  the  mixture.  Others  were  inoeulateid 
from  matter  proceeding  from  the  veaiolet  thai  produoed,  aad  others  agi^  from  tkcte 
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Symptoms,  Course,  Sc.  in  Man. — Very  soou  after  the  insertion  of  the 
matter,  a  little  inflammation  arising  from  the  panctnre  maj  generally  be  seen 
in  the  spot ;  bnt  this  disappears,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  slight  trace  of  the 
wonnd.  On  the  third  day,. or  early  in  the  fourth,  a  slight  elevation  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  finger,  and  a  little  redness  to  the  eye.  By  the  fifth  day,  a 
small  vesicle  has  formed,  umbilicated  at  top,  and  containing  a  colourless, 
transparent,  and  viscid  liquid.  This  gradually  enlarges,  and,  on  the  sixth 
^AJi  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  circle  of  redness  at  the  base. 
On  the  seventh  day,  the  vesicle  is  well  formed,  round  or  oval,  with  a  shining 
silvery  appearance.  During  the  eighth  day,  the  hitherto  slight  border  of 
redness  spreads  in  all  directions,  forming  a  circular  areola,  which  increases 
usually  till  the  tenth  day;  and  the  vesicle  at  the  same  time  enlarges,  and 
becomes  turgid  with  its  fluid  contents,  especially  at  its  circumference.  The 
disease  is  now  at  its  height  The  pock  is  usually  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  between  one  and  two  lines  in  height,  umbilicated  at  top,  with 
frequently  a  minute  scab  or  brownish  scale  in  the  centre,  elsewhere  of  a  pearly 
appearance,  firm  to  the  touch,  and  adherent  to  the  skin.  The  areola  is  usually 
two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  though  varying  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
is  generally  somewhat  hard  and  swollen,  and,  when  examined  with  the  aid  of 
a  microscope,  exhibits  numerous  minute  vesicles  upon  the  surface.  There  is 
usually  at  this  period  an  uneasy  feeling  of  burning,  itching,  and  tension ;  and 
the  patient,  if  a  child,  is  apt  to  be  restless  and  fretful.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
the  disease  begins  to  decline.  On  the  twelfth,  the  scab  has  considerably  ex- 
tended over  the  top,  the  areola  has  become  faint,  and  liquid  taken  firom  the 
pock  is  opaline,  and  somewhat  turbid,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  viscidity. 
On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  matter  is  quite  purulent,  and,  instead  of  being 
contained  in  distinct  cells,  as  at  first,  is  all  collected  in  a  single  small  cavity. 
On  the  fourteenth,  the  areola  has  become  nearly  if  not  quite  invisible,  and 
the  pock  has  completely  dried  into  a  yellowish-brown  scab.  This  gradually 
hardens,  assumes  a  darker  colour,  becomes  more  prominent,  and,  near  the 
end  of  the  third,  or  during  the  fourth  week,  separates  from  the  skin,  leaving 
an  oval  or  circular  scar,  which  is  at  first  deep  and  red,  but  in  the  end  rises 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  becomes  white.  The  surface  of  the  scar 
is  characterized  by  numerous  little  depressions,  probably  corresponding  with 
the  cells  of  the  vesicle. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  constitution  appears 
often  to  sympathize  with  the  local  affection,  and  a  moderate  febrile  move- 
ment takes  place.  The  glands  in  the  axilla  are  often  also  swollen  and  painful. 
These  symptoms  soon  subside,  without  leaving  any  unpleasant  effect. 

The  course  above  described  is  that  generally  followed  by  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease ;  but  it  is  liable  to  great  diversity.  The  degree  of  severity  is  very  differ- 
ent in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  exceedingly  mild,  with  a 
small  vesicle  and  areola,  and  without  pain  in  the  axilla,  or  fever;  in  other  in- 
stances, along  with  considerable  fever,  the  local  affection  is  very  severe;  the 
areola  extending  further  than  usual,  sometimes  over  nearly  the  whole  arm,  or 
even  beyond  it,  with  much  swelling  and  pain,  and  assuming  almost  the  char- 
acter of  erysipelas ;  while  the  axillary  glands  are  much  inflamed,  and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  suppurate.  This  severity  is  much  more  frequent  in 
adults  thau  children.  The  affection  is  almost  always  mild  in  infants,  when 
ordinary  matter  is  used.  Sometimes  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  is 
ascribable  to  the  too  great  number  of  insertions,  made  at  such  distances  as 
to  insure  separate  pocks,  the  areolae  of  which  coalesce. 

secondary  oases.  Of  21  oases,  18  presented  solitary  Tesicles  confined  to  the  place  of 
puncture,  having  all  the  characters  of  genuine  Taccine  disease,  and  the  three  others 
but  a  few  additional  pocks.  The  inoculation  thus  performed  proTcd  protectiTe.  (See 
Lond.  Med,  Times  and  Oaz.,  April,  1864,  p.  412) 
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There  is  great  difference  also  in  the  relatiTe  daration  of  the  different  stages, 
and  in  the  whole  duration  of  the  complaint  The  period  of  incubation,  or 
that  which  interreoes  between  the  insertion  of  the  matter  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  pock,  is  sometimes  greatly  lengthened ;  extending  to  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks,  or  even  more,  instead  of  two  or  three  dajs.  Occaaionallj  the 
matter  appears  to  lie  dormant,  until  excited  into  action  by  some  new  canse, 
^8  by  another  insertion ;  after  which  the  two  portions  appear  to  act  together, 
and  the  local  affections  march  on,  with  equal  pace,  in  the  two  positiona. 
The  period  of  maturation  is  also  sometimes  lengUiened.  In  some  instances, 
tjbe  whole  process  is  shortened,  and  the  affection  runs  through  all  its  regular 
IfXBges  in  se?en  days. 

Yarious  anomalies,  moreover,  now  and  then  occur  in  the  deyelopuient  of 
the  local  and  general  affection.  Thus,  it  occasionally  happens  that  there  is 
j^o  areola,  or  only  a  yery  narrow  rim  of  redness  about  the  base  of  the  pock, 
jan4  more  frequently,  that  the  areola  is  irregular  in  its  form.  The  efficacy, 
however,  of  the  vaccination  does  not  appear  in  any  degree  diminished.  Some- 
times, inistead  of  the  vesicle,  there  is  nothing  but  a  raw  or  ulcerated  surface 
pf  the  same  size,  surrounded  by  the  areola.  This  is  said  to  occur  especially 
iu  scrofulous  subjects.  I  have  witnessed  such  cases,  and,  upon  subsequently 
testing  them,  have  found  the  system  equally  protected  as  by  the  disease  in  its 
4^rdinary  form.  Occasionally  the  vesicle  is  broken  by  accident,  and  a  suppu* 
rating  sore  produced ;  and  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  destroying  it  ia 
its  early  stage,  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  either  case,  it  is  asserted 
tbat  the  protective  infloence  of  the  disease  is  not  interfered  with.  There  is 
even  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  vaccine  fever,  perfectly  protective  against 
smallpox  or  re  vaccination,  sometimes  appears  about  the  eighth  day  after  vac- 
cination, without  any  vesicle  whatever ;  thongh  such  a  case  has  never  happened 
to  me.  Occasionally  cases  are  said  to  occur  in  which  other  vesicles  arise  at 
points  where  no  matter  was  inserted.  An  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  R. 
6.  Clark,  iu  which  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  pock  at  the  point  of  inser- 
tion, but  one  regular  in  all  its  characters  showed  itself  in  the  other  arm,  and 
proved  quite  protective.  (Lond.  Med,  Oaz.,  Nov.  1850,  p.  788.) 

In  all  the  above  varieties,  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  genuine.  But 
sometimes  a  spurious  affection  results  from  vaccination,  which  affordB  no  pro- 
tection against  smallpox.  This  generally  arises  from  the  use  of  bad  matter; 
but  it  not  improbably  also  results,  in  some  instances,  from  peculiarities  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  distingoishing  these 
cases.  The  inflammation  almost  always  commences  earlier  than  the  genuine, 
sometimes  almost  immediately  after  the  operation.  The  vesicle  or  pustule  is 
fragile,  breaking  easily,  and  forming  a  soft  yellowish  crust,  which  separates 
upon  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  sometimes  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface,  which  may 
be  obstinate.  The  pock,  in  these  cases,  is  conical  and  somewhat  pointed,  not 
qylindrical  and  umbilicated.  The  vaccination  of  those  who  have  previously 
had  the  cowpox,  or  smallpox,  also  gives  rise  to  anomalies,  which  will  be 
npticed  under  the  bead  of  revaccination. 

Anatomical  Characters. — When  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  dissected,  upon  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  there  may  be  perceived,  according  to  Gendrin,  at  the 
umbilicated  depression  in  the  centre,  beneath  a  scale  of  the  cuticle,  a  minute 
portion  of  pus,  the  quantity  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
wound  made  in  the  operation.  When  this  is  removed,  the  whole  vesicle  has 
a  uniformly  shining  and  silvery  appearance,  and,  upon  being  opened,  is  found 
to  contain  a  limpid  fluid  in  small  cells,  arranged  in  two  concentric  rows,  and 
formed  in  a  psendo-n^embranous  product,  which  has  been  thrown  out  between 
the  true  skin  and  the  epidermis.  Gregory  states  that  the  number  of  these 
cells  is  from  ten  to  fourteen. 
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T]^e  limpid  yaccine  fluid  which  begins  to  form,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
in  the  cells  of  the  vesicle,  is  colourless,  very  viscid  and  inodorous,  drying  on 
exposure  to  the  air  without  losing  its  transparency,  adhering  to  objects  upon 
which  it  may  be  placed,  readily  soluble  whether  liquid  or  concrete  in  water, 
and,  if  excluded  from  the  air,  capable  of  being  long  kept  without  change, 
though  slowly  decomposed  upon  exposure,  especially  in  warm  weather.  A 
considerable  degree  of  heat  decomposes  it  quickly,  and  it  is  said  to  be  ren- 
dered inert  by  extreme  cold.  On  the  tenth  day  of  vaccination,  the  liquid  is 
less  viscid,  somewhat  turbid,  and  opalescent;  and  is  said  to  be  mingled  with 
some  pus.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  characteristic  lymph  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  consolidated,  and  noUiing  is  left  but  purulent  matter  contained 
in  a  single  cavity. 

I  have,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  recent  writers,  denominated  the 
pock  a  vesicle.  It  remains  vesicular  so  long  as  it  retains  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter, and  until  it  begins  to  decline ;  and  the  pus  that  may  be  present  is  proba- 
bly not  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  original  lymph,  but  of  a  distinct  action, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  the  property  of  communicating  the  disease. 

Susceplilnlily  to  the  Disease. — This  is  very  different  in  different  persons. 
Some  resist  the  disease  altogether,  though  not  previously  protected  in  any 
known  manner.  However  frequently  the  operation  for  vaccination  may  be 
performed  on  them,  no  effect  is  produced.  Such  cases,  however,  are  very  rare, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  one  has  ever  occurred  to  me.*  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  resist  the  first  insertion  of  the  virus,  or  even  several  insertions ; 
but  generally  the  individual  becomes  affected  at  last  There  appears  to  be 
occasionally  a  want  of  susceptibility  from  some  temporary  cause ;  and  the 
operation  which  may  have  often  failed  at  one  period,  will,  upon  being  repeated 
lifter  an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months,  readily  succeed.  Failures  are  often 
owing  to  defect  in  the  virus,  or  imperfect  insertion  ;  but,  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  these,  we  must  admit  that  the  fault  sometimes  lies  in  the  condition 
or  constitution  of  the  person  operated  on.  It  is  asserted  that  infants,  imme- 
diately after  birth,  are  less  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  when  at  the  age  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  Rayer  states  that  the  operation  fails  twice  out  of  three 
times,  in  infants  three  or  four  days  old.  It  has  been  supposed  that  various 
other  diseases  materially  affect  the  susceptibility  to  the  vaccine,  and  modify 
its  character.  Dr.  Jenner  believed  that  certain  eruptive  diseases  might  so  far 
modify  it  as  to  interfere  with  its  prptective  influence.  M.  Taupin,  who  vac- 
cinated more  than  two  thousand  children  in  the  H6pital  desEnfans  at  Paris, 
nnder  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  while  under  the  influence  of  all  the 
different  diseases  to  which  the  inmates  of  that  infirmary  are  liable,  observed 
that  the  vaccine  disease  was  in  no  respect  modified  by  diseases  unattended 
with  fever,  except  that  the  local  affection  was  less  active  in  persons  of  feeble 
constitution  ;  that  it  was  very  slow  of  development  in  advanced  tuberculous 
ftffections,  and  ran  through  its  several  stages  also  slowly;  that  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  severe  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  the  development  of 
the. vesicle  seldom  took  place  except  in  the  decline  of  the  disease;  that  a 
aimilar  influence  was  not  exerted  by  cerebral  inflammation ;  that,  in  the  febrile 
eruptive  diseases,  such -as  scarlatina,  measles,  roseola,  urticaria,  and  pempbi- 
gos^  the  vaccine  complaint  was  always  retarded  when  the  operation  was  per* 

*  Similar  cases  have  occurred  resistiog  the  influence  of  the  smallpox  virus.  In  rela- 
tion to  some  of  them  at  least,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  child  owes  its  insusceptibility 
to  having  been  affected  with  smallpox  or  ?accine  disease  received  from  the  mother  before 
delivery.  Dr.  S.  F.  Parker  reoords  a  ease  in  which  such  protection  appeared  to  be 
afforded  by  smallpox  in  the  mother.  (B9»t.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ,^  xliv.  441);  and  l>r. 
W.  T.  Taylor  another  in  which  the  same  protection  seemed  to  result  from  a  previout 
vaccination  of  the  mother.  (Am.  J.t/Med.  Sci.,  N.  3.»  zxvL  129.) 
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formed  in  their  initiatory  stage,  and,  if  either  of  these  diseases  sopert^oed 
upon  Faccination,  was  suspended  until  that  disease  had  run  its  coorBe,  and 
then  resumed  its  march.  (Diet,  de  Mid.,  xxz.  406.) 

Protective  Power. — The  vaccine  disease  owes  all  its  importance  to  the  pro- 
tection which  it  yields  against  the  attack  of  smallpox.  Dr.  Jenner  went  so 
far  as  to  express  his  belief,  that  it  might  become  the  instrument  of  extirpating 
that  loathsome  and  destructive  disease  from  the  earth.  This  is  probably  go- 
ing too  far ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  smallpox  is  not  frequently  spring- 
ing up  anew,  independently  of  contagion ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  against  it.  But  this  far  we  may  go,  that  vae- 
cination  affords  the  best  attainable  security,  greater  even  than  that  accruing 
from  a  previous  attack  of  smallpox ;  and  that,  with  due  care,  it  will  serve  as 
an  effectual  safeguard  in  individual  cases,  almost  without  exception. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  single  successful  vaccination  woold  prove, 
for  all  time,  a  certain  preventive  of  smallpox ;  and  the  result  appeared  for  many 
years  to  justify  the  opinion.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  tested  in  varioos 
ways  after  vaccination,  and  the  protection  so  uniformly  proved  effectual,  that 
scarcely  a  doubt  was  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  skeptical  The  few  vari- 
olous cases  that  occurred  after  vaccination  were  ascribed  to  some  defect  in 
the  operation,  or  some  interference  with  the  course  of  the  vaccine  disease  by 
other  morbid  processes.  But  the  occurrence  of  the  variolous  epidemics  which 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  Europe  in  1818,  and  in  the  United  States 
in  1823,  and  in  the  course  of  which  great  numbers  of  the  vaccinated  suffered 
more  or  less,  tended  very  much  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  profession ;  and 
there  were  many  who  abandoned  their  faith  in  the  protective  virtues  of  cow- 
pox  altogether.  It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  single  vaccination  does  not 
afford  the  permanent  security  it  was  supposed  to  do.  Probably,  nearly  one- 
half  of  those  vaccinated  successfully  are  liable  to  more  or  less  effect  from  the 
variolous  contagion ;  though  it  is  asserted  that,  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed with  four  or  more  insertions  instead  of  one,  the  proportion  of  the  pro- 
tected is  much  greater.  {Medico- Chirurg.  Trans.,  xxxvi.  388.) 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  variola,  that  this  disposition 
in  vaccinated  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  disease  is  observed.  It  has  veiy 
seldom  been  noticed  to  any  considerable  extent  at  other  times.  Another  in- 
teresting fact  is,  that  children  of  eight  years  or  under  are  rarely  attacked,  that 
firom  this  time  to  the  age  of  puberty  cases  begin  to  be  more  frequent,  and 
that  the  greatest  number  occurs  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- five. 
These  two  facts  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

But,  though  vaccination,  once  performed,  very  often  fails  of  affording  com- 
plete protection  against  smallpox,  yet  it  almost  always  modifies  it  very  greatly, 
rendering  it  a  comparatively  mild  and  safe  disease.  The  modifications  thus 
produced  have  been  already  treated  of  under  the  head  of  varioloid.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  complaint,  as  it  occurs  after  vaccination,  is 
very  seldom  fatal,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  leaves  no  unpleasant 
traces  behind  it.  Though  the  cases  of  varioloid  or  secondary  smallpox,  occur- 
ring after  a  previous  variolous  attack,  are  proportionally  less  frequent  than 
those  which  follow  vaccination,  yet  they  are  not  only  proportionsAly,  but  in 
the  aggregate,  also,  more  fatal.  Thus,  of  484  cases  of  varioloid  after  vaccina- 
tion, reported  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  only  one  proved  fatal ;  while 
of  71  of  secondary  smallpox  three  died.  Of  248  cases  of  natural  and  modi- 
fied smallpox  noticed  by  Drs.  Bell  and  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  64  were 
after  vaccination  with  but  one  death,  and  16  were  after  inoculated  or  natural 
smallpox  with  six  deaths.  In  the  course  of  my  practice,  though  I  have  seen 
much  of  the  disease,  I  have  lost  but  one  patient  after  vaccination ;  and  in 
that  instance  death  occurred,  not  from  the  violence  of  the  varioloid  disease. 
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which  was  mild,  bat  fVom  the  soperrentioQ  of  inflamination  of  the  brain,  con- 
sequent on  the  pecoliar  state  of  the  patient's  constitntion  at  the  time.  Thns 
it  appears  that,  if  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
yet  superior  to  any  other. 

If  one  vaccination  does  not  completely  protect  against  varioloid,  neither 
does  it  against  the  vaccine  disease  itself.  A  second  vaccination  sometimes 
fails  entirely ;  very  often  produces  a  modified  cowpox,  which  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  genuine  that  varioloid  does  to  variola,  and  might  very 
properly  be  denominated  vaccinoid ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  gives  rise  to  a 
vesicle,  which  can  in  no  respect  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine.  I  think 
I  have  observed  that  a  second  vaccination  is  most  effective  in  seasons  when 
variolous  epidemics  prevail ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  vaccinoid  and  varioloid  affections ;  so  that  the  inference  is  perhaps  justi- 
fiable, that,  when  a  patient  takes  the  vaccine  disease  a  second  time,  he  would 
have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  had  he  been 
exposed  to  it.  In  relation  to  the  proportion  of  those  capable  of  receiving  the 
vaccine  disease  more  or  less  perfectly  a  second  time,  the  annual  reports  of 
revaccinations  performed  in  the  Prussian  army  are  highly  interesting.  About 
40,000  soldiers  have  been  annually  revaccinated  for  several  years ;  and,  from 
a  comparison  of  all  the  results,  it  appears  that  in  about  two-fifths  of  the  cases 
''regular  pustules"  were  produced,  and  in  about  one*fifth  more  "irregular 
pustules;"  while  in  the  remainder  there  was  no  effect  whatever.  If,  by  the 
regular  pustule,  is  here  meant  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  its  legitimate  form  and 
coarse,  as  before  described,  these  results  are  very  extraordinary,  and  far  be- 
yond anything  seen  in  this  country.  If  a  wider  extension  be  given  to  the 
word  regular,  they  may  not  differ  greatly  from  the  effects  observed  among  us. 
At  all  events,  a  singular  relation  is  here  exhibited  between  the  proportion  of 
persons  subject  to  the  vaccinoid  disease,  and  of  those  supposed  to  be  liable 
to  the  varioloid,  which  has  already  been  stated  at  about  one-half  of  the  vac- 
cinated.* 

The  question  may  be  reasonably  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination  against  smallpox  is  less  complete  than  formerly.  Is 
it  owing  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  influence  of  vaccination  by  time  ?  Some 
suppose  so ;  and  they  support  their  opinion  by  appealing  to  the  fact,  that 
children  under  eight  years  are  seldom  attacked.  It  is  inferred  that  the  pre- 
servative influence  lasts  about  seven  years.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  every  now  and  then 
happen  that  children  under  eight  years  old  are  attacked.  Besides,  vast  num- 
bers have  been  vaccinated  at  ages  much  beyond  infancy,  and  it  has  not  been 
observed  that  in  these,  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  returns  in  seven  or 
any  other  given  number  of  years.  Besides,  if  the  gradual  failure  of  the  vac- 
cine protective  influence  were  the  law,  it  ought  to  be  more,  general.  It  ought 
not  to  happen  that  about  one-half  of  the  vaccinated  should  be  permanently 
protected,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case.  Finally,  if  there  were  such  a  supposed 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  vaccine  influence,  we  ought  to  find  the  varioloid 
more  and  more  readily  produced,  and  more  and  more  severe,  the  further  it  ic( 
removed  from  the  period  of  vaccination,  until  at  length  it  should  be  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  smallpox.  Such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
SQflceptibility  to  the  varioloid  appears  to  diminish  after  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  life.  The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  the  supposed  wearing  out  of  the 
vaccine  influence  is  imaginary.     The  original  question  then  recurs ;  what  can 

*  The  returns  of  the  Prussian  army  for  1858  and  1854  give  results  somewhat  different 
firom  the  average  stated  in  the  text.  Of  110,993  revaocinations,  70,466  were  regular, 
14,202  were  irregular,  and  26,825  without  effect.  {Med.  Timet  and  Oaz.,  Aug.  1855,  p. 
117,  from  Berlin  Med,  Zeitung,) 
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be  the  cause  of  the  insofficieDcy  of  protection  in  certain  caaes  1  It  inaj,  I 
think,  be  explained  by  recurrence  to  two  of  the  facts  stated  some  time  back ; 
namelj,  the  greater  tendency  to  Tarioloid  during  the  epidemic  prcTalence  of 
smallpox  than  at  other  times,  and  its  greater  frequency  between  the  ages  cf 
6fteen  and  twenty-five  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Thus,  the  aeciirity 
afforded  by  the  vaccine  disease  or  smallpox,  occurring  in  aeaaons  whea  oo 
epidemic  infiuence  exists,  may  be  effectual  under  similar  einmmstanoea,  bil 
nay  foil  during  an  epidemic,  when  other  forces  are  added  to  that  of  the  eoa* 
tagious  cause.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  varioloid  abundantly  in  Philadelphia 
in  1823,  though  it  had  been  previously  unknown,  when  no  epidemic  ialo- 
enee  existed.  That  persons  are  most  liable  to  the  affection  between  fifteea 
aad  twenty-five  would  seem  to  show  that  the  changes  which  take  place  aboat 
the  period  of  puberty,  and  continue  in  operation  more  or  leas  ontil  that  of 
ftiU  maturity,  which  may  be  roughly  placed  at  25  or  80,  are  fiivoarabla  to 
the  development  of  variolous  disease ;  and  that  a  degree  of  protection,  whidi 
might  be  sufficient  either  earlier  or  later  in  life,  is  insnlBcient  then.* 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  one  Taccinattoa 
fails  to  afford  security  against  a  modified  form  of  smallpox  in  very  many  caaet; 
and,  though  the  resulting  affection  may  be  in  general  neither  fatal  nor  defona* 
ing,  yet  it  is  inconvenient,  may  cause  a  further  spreading  of  the  diseaae,  and 
in  some  cases  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  important  to  find  a  remedy  for  these 
evils ;  and  happily  such  a  remedy  is  afforded  in  revaccination. 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  far  vaccination,  performed  after  expoaare 
to  the  cause  of  smallpox,  is  capable  of  preventing  its  occnrrence,  or  modify- 
ing its  course.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  and  I  believe  the  sane 
result  has  been  obtained  by  others,  if  the  vaccine  virus  be  inserted  so  early 
after  exposure  that  the  vesicle  shall  appear  before  the  variolous  fever  has 
occurred,  the  smallpox  will  either  be  prevented  altogether,  or  will  be  ao  for 
modified  as  to  be  harmless.  Two  cases  which  happened  to  me  will  illustrate 
this  point.  An  infant  at  the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  covered  over  with 
variolous  eruption,  was  vaccinated  before  any  appearance  of  the  smallpox  had 
been  presented.  The  vaccine  disease  pursued  its  regular  course,  and  reached 
its  height  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day ;  about  which  time  some  fever  was  ob- 
served, followed  by  a  few  abortive  variolous  pustules,  which  soon  dried  up 
without  maturing,  or  producing  any  untoward  symptoms  whatever.  A  student 
of  medicine,  who  had  been  exposed  to  variolous  contagion,  was  vaccinated 
successfully,  and,  just  as  the  vaccine  vesicle  approached  maturity,  was  attacked 
with  fever  followed  by  a  moderate  eruption,  which  dried  up  about  the  fifth 
day.  The  inference  is,  that  vaccination  should  always  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
as  possible  after  exposure,  provided  the  smallpox  has  not  already  commenced. 
It  has  even  been  asserted  that,  if  vaccine  virus  be  freely  introduced  into  the 
▼ariolous  eruption  when  it  first  shows  itself,  the  latter  will  become  abortive; 
but  experiments  have  not  confirmed  this  statement. 

Effects  upon  other  Diseases. — The  vaccine  disease  b^  been  thought  to 
have  the  power  of  modifying  other  diseases  favourably,  and  even  of  Unper- 
seding  them.  It  certainly  appears  occasionally  to  set  asside  obstinate  cutaneoM 
eruptions.  It  is  said  to  have  cured  various  chronic  inflammations,  such  as  oph- 
thalmia, otitis,  and  bronchitis.  In  hooping-cough,  it  was  at  one  time  suppoaed 
to  act  as  a  remedy ;  but  faith  in  its  influence  over  this  disease  has  been  lost 
It  has  been  employed  to  destroy  certain  erectile  tumours,  through  the  in- 

♦  In  the  r*»port  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent  of  cases  attended  in  the  Philadelphia  City  Hos- 
pital, in  1845-6.  it  is  stated  that  of  the  cases  of  varioloid  or  smallpox  after  one  Taooiaa- 
tion,  amouuting  to  186,  more  than  twice  as  many  occurred  in  the  ten  years  from  19  to 
29  inclusive,  as  in  either  of  the  ten  years  preceding  or  following  those  ages.  [Am.  J.  of 
Mtd.  Sei.t  N.  S.,  x?U.  872.) 
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flammation  produced  by  thS  Insertion  of  the  yfros;  and  my  preceptor,  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  once  employed  it,  with  some  apparent  effect,  in  order  to 
iadoce  an  external  direction  to  scrofnla,  by  inserting  the  lymph  abundantly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  prejudice  has  prevailed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  disposition  to  cntaneons  eraptioni 
behind  it.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  a  lichenons,  roseolons,  or  eczematoiis 
eniption  sometimes  attends  the  maturation  of  the  vesicle ;  but  this  is  tempo- 
rary ;  and  the  ernptions  that  occasionally  take  place  afterwards  are  probably 
those  which  are  incident  to  childhood,  and  have  only  an  accidental  relation 
with  the  vaccine  disease. 

VaccincUion. 

I  shall  treat  of  this,  first,  in  relation  to  those  upon  whom,  and  the  time 
when,  it  should  be  practised ;  aecondly,  in  relation  to  the  matter  to  be  em» 
ployed ;  and  thirdly ,  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation. 

1.  Persons  to  be  vaccinaledL — As  new-bom  infants  are  comparatively  in- 
susceptible  of  the  disease,  in  consequence  possibly  of  the  undeveloped  state  of 
their  skin,  the  operation  should  generally  be  deferred  till  the  sixth  week  or 
later.  The  third  or  fourth  month  is  perhaps  a  still  better  period.  It  is  best, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  vaccinate  only  those  in  good  healih.  Yet, 
in  cases  of  urgency,  as,  for  example,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  variolous 
epidemic,  and  especially  when  the  individual  has  been  exposed,  or  is  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion,  these  precautions  may  be  neglected,  and  the 
operation  performed  at  once.  It  is  easily  repeated  afterwards,  should  the 
vaccine  disease  not  prove  satisfactory.  No  particular  preparation  is  in  general 
required.  In  adult  cases,  however,  when  a  plethoric  or  iuflammatory  condi- 
tion of  system  is  obvious,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  patient  a  saline 
cathartic,  and  to  put  him  upon  a  reduced  diet,  after  the  insertion  of  the  vims. 
It  is  said  that  the  operation  is  more  apt  to  fail  in  extremely  hot,  or  extremely 
cold,  than  in  moderate  weather.  It  should  be  performed  preferably  in  spring 
or  autumn,  other  things  being  equal. 

8.  Matter  employed, — The  lymph  taken  from  the  vesicle  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  is  said  to  be  most  efficient;  but  it  retains  its  virtues,  little  impaired, 
tiii  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  After  this  period  it  deteriorates,  and,  if  taken, 
on  the  eleventh  day  or  later,  seldom  succeeds.  Infantile  virus  is  asserted  to 
be  stronger  than  that  of  adults.  When  several  are  vaccinated  from  the  same 
vesicle,  those  are  most  apt  to  receive  the  disease  who  come  first  in  order. 

The  scab  is  certainly  efficacious,  and  in  this  country  is  almost  exclusitely 
omplojed.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  less  certain  than  lymph  directly  from  the 
vesicle ;  but  this  is  often  difficult  to  be  procured,  and  the  scab  keeps  better 
than  the  dried  virus  in  any  other  shape.  I  have  used  it  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  practice,  and  remember  only  two  instances  in  unprotected  perapns, 
in  wliich  I  did  not  sooner  or  later  succeed  with  it.  The  scab  retains  its  vir- 
tnes  for  months,  if  preserved  in  a  cold  place;  and,  if  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  often  continues  efficacious  for  a  year  or  more.  It  should 
not  be  carried  long  in  the  pocket,  nor  kept  in  a  warm  room,  as  it  is  readily 
decomposed  by  heat.  When  it  is  important  to  preserve  it  long,  the  scab 
should  be  thoroughly  dried,  then  wrapped  closely  in  tinfoil,  and  well  coated 
with  wax.  A  coating  of  collodion  has  also  been  recommended,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  air.  It  should  be  umbilicated,  of  a  reddish- brown  or 
garnet  colour,  translucent,  and  brittle  when  dry.  The  ad vic^ has  been  given 
to  reject  a  thin  scale  formed  by  the  drying  of  the  pus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
scab.  In  Europe,  much  prejudice  appears  to  exist  against  the  scab,  which 
ia  certainly  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  the  matter  can  be  kept,  and 
has  been  found  to  answer  every  desirable  purpose.  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  fails,  recourse  may  be  had  to  lymph  from  the  vesicle. 
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Yarions  means  of  preserving  the  lymph  have  befln  resorted  to.  SometiBiflt 
it  is  placed,  in  the  liquid  state,  between  two  smooth  pieces  of  glasa,  where  it 
hardens.  Sometimes  it  is  introduced  into  fine  tubes  of  glass,  which  are  tbea 
hermetically  sealed.  Again,  threads  are  moistened  with  it»  then  dried,  and 
kept  in  closed  tubes.  It  is  also  occasionally  collected  on  the  points  of  lancets, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  harden.* 

In  selecting  matter,  that  should  be  preferred  which  comes  from  a  healthy 
indiTidual.  Nevertheless,  repeated  trials  appear  to  show  that  the  character 
of  the  virus  is  not  affected  by  any  coexisting  disease.  The  following  is  given 
as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  M.  Taupin,  who  has  had  extraordinary  op- 
portunities for  ascertaining  the  truth.  "The  matter  taken  from  children 
affected  with  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  with  essential  fevers,  typhoid  affections, 
eruptive  fevers,  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  cerebral  inflammations,  the  nenroaes, 
such  as  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  &c.,  was  as  energetic  as  if  drawn  from 
healthy  children,  gave  rise  to  as  copious  and  regular  a  vaccine  disease,  was 
as  efficacious  against  smallpox,  and  transmitted  no  disease  whatever,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  contagious  or  non-contagions."  {DicL  de  M^d,,xxz.  414.) 
It  is  asserted,  upon  the  high  authority  of  Ricord  and  Cnllerier,  that  evea 
syphilis  does  not  modify  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  person  affected,  and  is  not 
imparted  to  another  through  vaccine  virus  taken  from  a  syphilitic  patient 
(Bullet.  Oen.  de  Th^rap.,  Juillet,  1855.)  A  singular  fact,  stated  by  If. 
Taupin,  is,  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  employed  virus  taken  from 
children  after  death,  but  had  uniformly  failed,  though  the  same  cases  were 
afterwards  successfully  vaccinated.  (Ibid.)  A  mixture  of  the  vaccine  and 
variolous  poisons  is  said  sometimes  to  produce  only  one  disease,  sometimes 
both,  which  afterwards  run  distinct  courses. 

The  notion  has  been  widely  prevalent,  that  the  vaccine  matter  has  become 
deteriorated  by  frequently  passing  through  the  human  subject  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  opinion.  It  is  true  that  matter 
derived  immediately  from  the  cow  is  more  powerful  and  generally  prodaees 
more  inflammation ;  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  its  preventive  inflnenoe 
is  in  any  degree  the  greater  on  this  account  It  is  said  that  this  g^reater 
power  is  speedily  lost  by  the  passage  of  the  vims  through  a  few  successive 
individuals.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  vaccinating,  and  of  witnessing  vac- 
cination, for  forty  years;  and,  within  my  remembrance,  there  has  certainly 
been  no  material  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  local  affection,  as  we  ordi- 
narily perceive  it,  or  in  the  constitutional  symptoms.  If  the  virus  has  dete- 
riorated, those  recently  vaccinated  should  be  affected  with  varioloid  more 
frequently  and  severely  than  those  long  vaccinated,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  In  consequence  of  the  notion  just  combated,  recourse  has  occasion- 
ally been  had  to  the  cow  afresh ;  but  I  believe  unnecessarily ;  and  if  Jenner^ 
opinion  is  true,  that  there  are  several  diseases  to  which  the  cow  is  subject, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine,  there  may  be  some  danger  of  evil 
consequences.  A  few  years  since,  some  matter  was  brought  from  Europe  to 
this  country,  said  to  be  extraordinarily  efficacious.  It  produced,  however, 
such  violent  inflammation  and  extensive  sores,  that  physicians  became 
alarmed,  and  I  believe  generally  abandoned  it  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  such  matter  is  less  efficient,  as  a  protective  agent,  than  that  ordinarily  used. 

There  would  be  some  hazard,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  em- 

*  Glycerin  is  said  to  dissolve  yaccine  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  presenre  it.  In 
the  Penintular  Journal  of  Medicine,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  had  sucoeas- 
fiilly  Taccinated  seven  persons  with  a  solution,  which  had  been  kept  for  two  or  three 
months  in  warm  weather.  The  solution  is  made  bj  breaking  the  scab  into  small  pieces 
and  introducing  it  into  a  little  of  the  liquid,  which  slowly  dissolves  it.  (Am,  Joum,  of 
Med.  Sd.,  Oct  1857,  p.  561.)— iV^o/e  to  the  fifth  edition. 
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ploying  the  yfras  which  has  been  conrerted  from  variolous  to  yaccine  by 
passing  through  the  cow.  It  was  stated,  in  most  of  the  memoirs  presented 
to  the  French  Academy  for  their  prize,  that  the  disease  prodnced  in  the  cow 
by  Taccination  with  ordinary  vaccine  matter  from  the  human  subject,  is  of  the 
same  mild  character  as  in  man,  and  that  the  virus  undergoes  no  change. 
Others,  however,  came  to  a  different  conclusion;  and  the  fact  that  tiie 
matter  is  rendered  more  powerful  by  passing  through  the  cow,  is  inferrible 
from  thousands  of  experiments  made  in  Bavaria,  by  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment. {Wat8on^8  Lectures,  2d  Am.  ed.,  p.  1011.) 

3.  The  Operation, — ^The  most  convenient  place  for  the  insertion  of  the 
vims  is  the  back  of  the  forearm,  about  half-way  between  the  hand  and  elbow. 
The  vesicle  is  in  this  situation  least  likely  to  be  interfered  with  in  nursing,  or 
to  be  injured  by  tightness  of  the  sleeves.  In  females,  however,  it  is  customary 
to  vaccinate  on  the  outer  part  of  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  unsightly  scar  in  a  part  of  the  arm  likely  to  be  exposed. 

The  plan  of  operation  which  I  learned  from  my  predecessors,  and  have 
uniformly  pursued,  is  first  to  reduce  the  matter,  if  solid,  to  the  consistence  of 
pus,  with  water,  upon  a  piece  of  glass ;  then,  taking  a  little  upon  the  point  of 
a  lancet,  and  holding  the  arm  in  the  left  hand  so  as  to  render  the  skin  some- 
what  tense,  to  make  three  slight  punctures  obliquely  under  the  cuticle,  and 
g^radually  to  work  in  the  matter,  till  none  is  left  on  the  lancet,  or  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  The  punctures  should  be  about  a  line  apart,  and  at  the  three 
angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  This  number  generally  insures  success,  one 
taking,  if  the  others  fail;  while,  even  if  all  are  effective,  only  one  pock  results. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  much  blood,  as  it  is  apt  to  wash  out  the 
virus.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  tinge  of  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  punctures. 
I  have  generally  preferred  a  lancet  not  very  sharp,  as  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
penetrate  some  distance  under  the  cuticle,  without  causing  the  flow  of  blood. 

Various  other  modes  of  operating  have  been  recommended.  I  shall  refer 
only  to  one  in  considerable  vogue,  which  consists  in  making  several  minute 
superficial  incisions,  crossing  each  other,  with  a  very  sharp  lancet,  and  then 
applying  the  matter  to  the  wounded  surface. 

It  has  been  recommended,  when  the  skin  is  hard,  to  soften  it  with  an 
emollient  poultice  before  operating;  and,  when  pale  and  inactive,  to  excite 
it  by  friction.     These  measures  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  failure. 

If  not  Successful  at  first,  the  operator  should  make  repeated  trials,  and, 
failing  with  matter  from  the  crust,  should  have  recourse  directly  to  the  vesicle. 
Sometimes  he  will  succeed  by  postponing  the  second  operation  for  some  weeks 
or  months. 

Should  doubt  from  any  cause  exist  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  disease,  a 
good  plan  of  testing  it  is  to  introduce  a  portion  of  virus  into  the  other  arm 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  If  the  disease  is  genuine,  the  new  vesicle 
will  correspond  in  its  course  with  the  original,  and  arrive  at  its  height  at  the 
same  time,  though  it  will  usually  be  smaller.  If  the  second  vaccination  is 
performed  after  the  sixth  day,  it  is  asserted  that  it  fails,  because  the  system 
is  by  this  time  protected  against  a  new  impression,  whether  from  vaccine  or 
variolous  matter.  Should  the  test  just  mentioned  fail,  or  not  be  resorted  to, 
revaccination  should  be  employed  immediately,  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

Treatment. — In  general,  little  or  nothing  is  required.  Should  the  fever 
be  high,  and  the  local  inflammation  considerable,  a  saline  cathartic  may  be 
given,  the  patient  placed  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and  cold  water  or  lead-water 
applied  to  the  arm.  Gases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  loss  of  a  little  blood 
is  advisable ;  but  they  are  rare.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  that  the  vesicle  is  not  broken,  or  otherwise  injured. 
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Bevaccvnalion. 

This  operation  shoald  be  employed  in  every  case  which  has  not  been  tested 
by  exposure  to  smallpox  contagion,  during  an  epidemic  preyalence  of  the  dis* 
ease.  The  following  are  the  reasons  for  this  advice.  1.  There  can  be  no 
eertainty  that  an  individual,  only  once  vaccinated,  may  not  have  an  attack  of 
modified  smallpox  on  exposure ;  and,  though  the  attack  will  probably  be 
moderate,  no  one  can  predict,  with  confidence,  that  it  may  not  be  severe  and 
even  dangerous;  and,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  worse  than  a  revaccinatioa. 
S.  Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  a  second  vaccination,  properly  timed, 
is  capable  of  supplying  any  deficiency  of  protection  left  by  the  first,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  revaccinatjug  for  more  than 
thirty  years;  and,  during  that  time,  have  seen  no  decided  case  of  varioloid  in 
any  one  that  I  have  revaccinated,  unless  the  patient  had  been  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  smallpox,  and  received  it  in  his  system  before  the  operation. 
Even  in  such  cases,  the  varioloid  has  been  developed  in  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  them,  and  in  these  very  mildly.  A  few  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  plan,  selected  out  of  a  great  number,  may  tend  to  enforce  the  precept 
In  1823,  a  patient,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  fell  ill  of  a  secondary  small- 
pox, and  died.  The  house  was  full  of  persons  of  various  ages,  children  and 
adults.  They  were  all  revaccinated,  and  not  one  had  any  symptom  of  small- 
pox. But  in  a  family  next  door,  in  whom  the  operation  wasiiot  performed, 
several  were  attacked  with  varioloid.  About  the  same  time,  all  the  inmates 
of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  city,  amounting  to  about 
seventy,  were  revaccinated  ;  and,  though  an  epidemic  smallpox  was  raging  at 
the  time  around  them,  only  two  or  three  mild  cases  of  eruption  occurn^ 
which  might  well  have  been  owing  to  previous  exposure.  In  the  winter  of 
1845-G,  a  student  of  medicine  died  of  confluent  smallpox,  in  a  boarding-house 
containing  about  thirty  inmates.  All  of  these  were  revaccinated,  except  three 
young  men  who  had  confidence  in  their  security.  Those  who  were  revac- 
cinated escaped ;  while  the  three  persons  alluded  to  were,  as  I  was  informed, 
affected  with  varioloid. "*"  The  experiments  made  with  revaccination  in  Oer- 
many  have  been  so  successful  as  to  lead  to  its  very  extensive  adoption.  Of 
457,581  soldiers  successfully  revaccinated  in  the  Prussian  army  in  the  19  years 
from  1834  to  1852  inclusive,  191  were  attacked  with  varioloid,  and  13  with 
variola, or  one  in  about  2000.  (See Banking^ a  Abstract,  xxii.  19.)  "Before 
the  order  for  revaccination  was  issued,  the  different  barracks  used  to  be  a 
prey  to  varioloid  disease;  it  has  now,  however,  disappeared."  (See  Amer. 
Journ.  of  Med.  /Set.,  vi.  248.)  What  possible  reason  then  can  there  be  for 
not  employing  revaccination  universally  ?  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  se- 
cure from  a  loathsome,  if  not  dangerous  disease,  f  That  in  some  very  rare 
instances  the  smallpox,  or  some  modification  of  it,  has  followed  revaccination, 

*  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent  states  tliat.  of  287  cases  of  Tariolous  disease  admitted  into  the 
Philadelphia  City  Hospital  in  1845-^>,  in  not  one  had  the  patieut  been  revaccinated. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  369  and  372.J 

f  Two  cases  of  death  afier  revaccinaiion  are  noticed  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  MeS- 
cine  for  November,  1818,  p.  372;  one,  reported  by  Dr.  Greig.  in  the  Nortk'Wettem 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  of  a  person  aged  eighteen,  who  died  eight  days  after  vaooiDa- 
tioD,  of  inflammation  and  mortification  of  the  nrm;  and  the  other  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  of  a  child  who  died  with  convulsions,  twenty-four  hourt 
after  the  insertion  into  its  arm,  by  the  mother,  of  thick  yellow  matter  from  a  yaccine 
pock.  Another  child  of  the  same  parents,  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 
matter,  was  very  ill,  but  recovered.  The  probability  is  that,  in  the  first  fatal  case,  the 
result  was  owing  to  some  vice  of  constitution,  and  might  have  ensued  from  a  common 
wound ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  poisonous  matter  was  introduced  instead  of  the  genuiat 
vaccine  virus.  Neither  case  offers  any  argument  against  revaccination.  {Note  to  tht 
ueond  ediiion.) 
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is  DO  argament  against  it.  The  susceptibility  in  some  individuals  is  so  great . 
that  no  means  of  prevention  appear  sufficient  to  extinguish  it,  and  cases 
have  happened  in  which  smallpox  itself  has  recurred  even  a  third  time.  Some 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  relation  to  the  revaccination  of  pregnant 
women;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  erysipelas,  the  operation 
should  be  postponed  unless  imperatively  called  for,  as  it  has  been  occasionally 
followed  by  an  attack  of  that  disease,  under  such  circumstances. 

Other  cantioDs  may  also  be  useful.  As  an  increased  susceptibility  seems 
to  be  acquired  after  the  eighth  year  of  life,  and  especially  about  and  subse- 
quent to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  will  be  proper  not  to  revaccinate,  unless  to 
ward  off  immediate  danger,  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  Consider- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  varioloid  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  during  variolous 
epidemics  than  at  other  times,  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  seize  those  occa- 
sions for  revaccination.  The  efficacy  of  the  resulting  vaccinoid  disease  will 
probably  be  greater,  when  the  influence  of  the  epidemic  thus  co-operates  with 
that  of  contagion.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  vaccination  also,  at  these 
seasons,  would  yield  more  protection  than  when  not  aided  by  this  aaditional 
influence.     This,  however,  is  a  point  for  experience  to  determine. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  vaccination  should  be  employed  in  persons  pre- 
viously affected  with  smallpox.  I  should  unhesitatingly  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  It  has  been  before  stated  that,  though  fewer  persons  are 
attacked  with  varioloid  after  inoculation  or  natural  smallpox  than  after  vacci- 
nation, yet  a  greater  number  perish.  The  same  protection  that  a  second 
vaccination  extends  in  one  case,  will  probably  be  extended  by  vaccination  in 
the  other,  and  is  even  more  needed,  at  least  so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  In 
a  family  under  my  professional  care,  of  which  all  the  younger  members  were 
revaccinaled,  and  thus  secured,  the  mother,  believing  herself  safe,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  bad  a  smart  attack  of  inoculated  smallpox  in  infancy,  de- 
clined the  operation.  She  was  afterwards  attacked  pretty  severely  with 
varioloid,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  escaped.  It  is  generally  stated  in 
the  books  that  vaccination  after  smallpox  produces  little  or  no  effect.  My 
own  observation  has  been  exactly  the  reverse.  I  have  often  noticed  that  the 
local  affection  closely  resembled  genuine  cowpox,  both  in  its  form  and  the  suc- 
cession of  its  stages,  though  there  has  generally  been  something  which  evinced 
a  slight  modification.  Not  unfrequently,  the  inflammation  is  much  beyond 
the  normal  amount.  Some  years  since  I  vaccinated  a  lady  who  had  been  in- 
oculated in  youth.  The  vesicle  ran  through  its  regular  stages;  but  the  arm 
was  much  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  the  curious  phenomenon  was  presented 
of  a  succession  of  red  circular  areolae  between  the  vesicle  and  the  shoulder. 

The  effects  of  revaccination  are  exceedingly  various.  Sometimes  no  in- 
flammation whatever  is  produced,  except  the  slight  degree  of  it  resulting 
from  the  puncture.  Such  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  few.  In  relation 
to  them,  there  is  always  some  uncertainty  whether  the  matter  has  been  pro- 
perly introduced,  or  was  sufficiently  active ;  and  I  should  not  so  confidently 
rely  upon  the  security  of  the  revaccination,  as  if  sufficient  local  disease  had 
resulted  to  prove  that  the  operation  was  not  a  failure.  In  other  instances,  a 
local  impression  is  produced,  but  the  resulting  pock  is  quite  spurious.  On 
the  day  of  the  operation,  or  the  following  day,  the  patient  feels  an  itching 
at  the  puncture,  and  a  little  irregular  tumour  is  rapidly  formed,  which  is  some- 
times tubercular,  sometimes  pustular  or  vesicular,  but  generally  declines,  and 
begins  to  dry,  upon  the  fifth  day,  if  not  sooner.  Sometimes  these  tumours 
are  attended  with  considerable  inflammation  of  the  skin.  In  other  cases, 
again,  and  these  are  numerous,  there  is  a  more  or  less  near  approach  to  the 
genuine  disease ;  the  vesicle  being  umbilicated,  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
and  sometimes  greatly  swollen  and  painful  areola,  and  often  running  on  to  the 
VOL.  L  27 
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ninth  or  tenth  day.  Occasionally  there  is  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  dif- 
torbance,  with  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  axillary  glands,  &c.  The  matter 
from  one  of  these  Tesicles  will  produce  the  genuine  vaccine  disease  in  thoee 
not  previously  vaccinated,  showing  a  strong  analogy  to  the  varioloid,  the 
contagion  of  which  causes  smallpox  in  the  unprotected.  Yet  there  is  almost 
always  something  in  the  secondary  vaccine  disease,  which  distinguishes  it 
f^om  the  primary,  to  the  eye  of  a  person  accustomed  to  both. 

In  concluding  the  subject,  I  would  again  strongly  urge  the  propriety  of 
universal  revaccination,  as  the  means  not  only  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 
possibly  of  saving  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  also  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  smallpox,  and  of  ultimately  eradicating  it,  if  not  from  the  globe,  at  least 
from  extensive  communities. 


•Article  IX. 

OHIOKBNPOX,  OB  VARICELLA, 

^yn.—'CryMtaUL 

This  is  a  contagious  eruptive  disease,  in  which  a  slight  fever,  of  short  dura- 
tion, is  followed  by  vesicles  which  begin  to  dry  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Symptoms^  Course,  &c, — The  febrile  symptoms  usually  appear  without  any 
observable  chill,  though  in  some  instances  they  are  ushered  in  by  slight  rigors. 
Along  with  the  heat  of  skin,  there  is  often  headache,  and  occasionally  vomit- 
ing. Not  unfrequently  the  fever  is  so  slight  as  almost  to  escape  notice,  and 
sometimes  it  is  quite  wanting.  It  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  at 
most  two  days,  and  goes  off  with  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  This  shows 
itself  usually  first  upon  the  breast,  shoulders,  and  back,  whence  it  spreads  to 
the  scalp,  face,  and  extremities.  The  face  is  less  affected  relatively  than  in 
smallpox.  The  pocks  are  sometimes  numerous,  though  usually  few,  and  almost 
always  quite  distinct.  They  first  appear  as  small  bright-red  spots,  which  quickly 
become  vesicular ;  and  sometimes  they  seem  to  break  out  in  that  form.  The 
eruption  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  itching  or  tingling,  which  causes 
the  child  to  scratch  and  rub  the  vesicles,  and  thus  to  break  them,  when  they 
often  appear  as  small  formless  red  splotches.  The  unbroken  vesicles  are  gene- 
rally from  the  eighth  to  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  occasionally  some- 
what larger,  rounded  at  top,  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly  yellow,  and 
very  delicate,  so  that  they  are  easily  ruptured.  Sometimes  they  occnr  in  suc- 
cessive crops  for  two  or  three  days,  and  consequently  appear  in  different  stages 
of  advancement.  As  they  mature,  they  become  a  little  yellowish  and  some- 
what opaque,  so  as,  when  at  their  height,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  to  have 
a  pearly  aspect  At  this  time  they  begin  to  shrink  and  dry;  and,  on  the  sixth 
day,  small  brown  crusts  appear,  which  gradually  harden,  and  fall  off  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day,  leaving  the  surface  slightly  discoloured,  but  not  depressed. 
The  last  crop  is  sometimes  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  first  in  reaching  ma- 
turity and  separating.  If  much  irritated,  as  by  scratching  or  rubbing,  the 
vesicles  sometimes  become  pustular,  and  then  occasionally  leave  pits.  In  cer- 
tain rare  cases  of  what  seems  to  be  varicella,  umbilicated  vesicles  appear 
mingled  with  the  others,  and  sometimes  leave  behind  them  small,  round,  deep 
pits.  I  have  considered  such  cases,  when  I  have  met  with  them,  as  varicella 
rather  than  varioloid,  because  no  smallpox  existed  to  which  they  could  be 
traced.  The  conoidal  and  globular  varieties,  of  Bateman's  synopsis,  are 
probably  examples  of  varioloid. 

Cause, — The  only  known  cause  of  chickenpox  is  a  peculiar  contagion,  nnlesi 
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we  admit  that  it  sometimes  originates  in  an  epidemic  inflnence.  The  contagion 
is  not  powerful ;  and  it  is  donbtfal  whether  the  disease  can  be  communicated 
by  inocalation.  It  is  certain  that  repeated  attempts  to  propagate  it  in  this 
waj  hare  failed ;  and  the  cases  in  which  success  is  asserted  to  have  been  met 
with  may  very  possibly  have  been  varioloid  disease,  which  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  chickenpox.  One  attack  protects  the  system  against  a  second. 
The  disease  sometimes  occurs  epidemically ;  but  whether  independently  of 
contagion  is  unknown.  It  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  children,  though 
not  entirely  so.     Cases  have  been  observed  in  persons  of  middle  ag^. 

Varicella  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  variola ;  but  the  distinction, 
when  pointed  out  by  Heberden  and  others,  was  generally  recognized.  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  revived  the  idea  of  their  identity,  considering 
them  as  different  modifications  of  the  same  disease,  and  succeeded  in  creating 
doubts  in  many.  But  the  following  considerations  are,  I  think,  conclusive 
against  that  opinion.  Chickenpox  often  occurs  in  neighbourhoods  where  there 
is  no  smallpox ;  and  epidemics  of  the  former  disease  sometimes  occur,  without 
a  case  of  the  latter.  It  does  not  give  rise  to  smallpox  in  the  unprotected,  but 
always  to  an  affection  having  the  same  symptoms  as  the  original  disease.  It 
occurs  with  identical  characters,  and  with  equal  facility,  in  the  vaccinated  and 
nnvaccinated,  in  those  who  have  had  and  those  who  have  not  had  smallpox ; 
nor  does  it  afford  the  least  protection  against  smallpox  or  vaccination.  The 
whole  course  of  its  symptoms  is  different  from  that  of  variola.  The  pock  is 
essentially  different  from  the  variolous.  It  is  a  superficial  vesicle,  situated 
between  the  true  skin  and  epidermis,  without  any  pseudo-membranous  pro- 
duct, and  without  any  deep-seated  disease  of  the  corium. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  affection  with  which  varicella  can  be  confounded  is 
varioloid,  in  some  of  its  varieties.  Indeed,  I  have  occasionally  met  with  cases 
during  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  in  relation  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
decide,  with  certainty,  whether  they  were  variolous  or  varicellous.  But  gene- 
rally the  distinction  between  modified  smallpox  and  chickenpox  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  In  the  former,  the  fever  is  more  severe  and  longer  continued.  The 
eruption  is  much  later  in  assuming  the  vesicular  character,  is  often  umbilicated, 
and  often  more  or  less  pustular.  There  is,  moreover,  a  greater  elevation,  and 
hardening  of  the  surface  in  the  pimple,  and  at  the  base  of  the  vesicle,  which 
ia  much  firmer  than  that  of  varicella. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  never  dangerous,  and  almost  always  so  mild 
as  to  be  quite  insignificant.  Its  chief  importance,  in  fact,  consists  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  occasionally  confounding  it  with  varioloid.  Little  treatment  is  re- 
quired. In  the  severer  forms  of  it,  a  dose  of  magnesia  or  a  saline  laxative, 
cooling  drinks,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  may  be  prescribed ;  and  it  is 
advisable,  after  the  falling  of  the  scabs,  to  immerse  the  child  in  a  warm  bath. 
So  slight  is  the  affection,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  worth  while  to  use  any  pre- 
cautions against  its  propagation. 


Article  X. 

MEASLES,  OR  RUBEOLA. 

This  is  a  contagions  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  catarrhal  symptoms, 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  rash  upon  the  skin  about  the  fourth  day,  without  the 
disappearance  of  the  fever.  There  is  no  certieiinty  that  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients.   The  first  accurate  accounts  of  it  are  contained  in  the  Arabian  writers. 
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Rhaaes  described  it  ander  a  distinct  name  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was,  how- 
ever, long  and  strangely  confounded  with  smallpox  by  the  earlier  modern 
physicians. 

Symptoms,  Course,  Sc. — The  disease  often  commences  with  feelings  of  lassi« 
tnde,  chilliness,  aching  in  the  limbs,  &c.,  followed  by  frequent  pulse,  heat  and 
dryness  of  skin,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  occasionally  headache,  and  all 
the  other  phenomena  characteristic  of  fe?er.  But,  along  with  these  phenomenal 
and  not  unfrequently  antecedent  to  them,  are  the  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  fauces,  larynx,  Ace.,  such  as  a  profuse 
discharge  of  tears  and  suflfusion  of  the  eyes,  sneezing  and  coryza,  slight  sore- 
ness of  throat,  roughness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice,  a  dry,  hard,  and  hoarse 
cough,  and  sometimes  tightness  of  the  chest  and  dyspnoea.  In  some  instances 
there  is  epistaxis,  and  in  some,  epigastric  pains,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The 
bowels  are  usually  constipated,  but  sometimes  the  reverse.  In  young  children 
convulsions  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  during  the  period  of  teething.  There 
is  every  possible  grade  in  the  violence  of  this  early  stage.  Occasionally  it 
exhibits  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  moderate  catarrh,  with 
little  or  no  observable  fever ;  while  in  other  cases  the  febrile  action  runs  very 
high,  and  evidences  of  severe  bronchial  or  pulmonary  disease  are  presented. 
The  symptoms  generally  increase  in  severity  for  two  or  three  days,  then  occa- 
sionally remit,  to  return  with  undiminished  if  not  increased  force,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rash.  If  the  fauces  be  examined  a  little  before  this  events 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula  will  often  be  observed  to  have  a  punctuated  redness. 
The  eruption  generally  begins  to  appear  upon  the  fourth  day,  or  at  the  end  of 
it ;  though  sometimes  it  considerably  anticipates  this  period,  and  sometimes 
is  postponed  even  to  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  commencement 

The  rash  occurs  at  first  in  minute,  red,  distinct  spots,  very  slightly  elevated, 
which  disappear  under  pressure.  These  show  themselves  first  in  the  face  and 
neck,  then  apon  the  trunk,  and  finally  upon  the  limbs ;  and  there  is  often  an 
interval  of  two  days  between  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  upon  the  forehead, 
cheek,  chin,  &c.,  and  its  completion  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  rash  very 
quickly  loses  its  isolated  character,  and  becomes  more  or  less  confluent ;  ar- 
ranging itself  in  irregular  clusters,  which  are  occasionally  somewhat  crescentic, 
and  almost  always  leave  intervening  spaces  of  the  skin  little  if  at  all  affected. 
It  feels  slightly  rough  under  the  fingers,  and,  though  red,  has  a  somewhat 
darkish  tint.  There  is,  however,  great  diversity  in  this  respect,  the  rash 
being  brighter  when  the  fever  is  high,  and  usually  somewhat  more  so  on  the 
face  than  elsewhere,  probably  on  account  of  its  great  vascularity.  In  some 
cases,  a  more  prominent  or  papular  eruption  mingles  with  the  rash,  in  others, 
minute  vesicles  are  here  and  there  observable.  The  amount  of  eruption 
varies  greatly,  from  a  few  isolated  spots,  which  are  all  that  show  themselves 
in  some  cases,  to  a  generally  diffused  redness  which  is  observable  in  others. 
Occasionally,  instead  of  commencing  in  the  face,  it  attacks  first  some  other 
portion  of  the  surface,  especially  if  previously  irritated  or  inflamed.  In  some 
cases,  it  does  not  spread,  but  confines  itself  to  the  circumscribed  space  in 
which  it  first  appeared.  When  at  its  height,  which  is  usually  upon  the 
second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption,  it  is  frequently  atteuded  with  a  trouble- 
some itching  and  heat  of  skin.  In  the  fauces,  the  original  punctuated  red- 
ness now  often  clusters  in  irregular  patches  as  on  the  skin ;  and  red  points 
are  often  seen  projecting  above  the  fur  on  the  tongue. 

Neither  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  nor  the  fever,  decline  on  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  increased.  The  eyes 
are  now  frequently  red,  and  the  eyelids  swollen,  as  well  as,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  whole  face.  But  if  nausea  and  vomiting,  irregular  abdo- 
minal pains,  convulsions,  or  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder  have  occurred, 
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they  often  cease  when  tbe  rash  is  Mrlj  ont  The  coogfa,  thoagh  still  hoafse, 
now  becomes  more  loose,  and  a  transparent  macus  is  expectorated.  Dr.  €hre- 
gorj  states  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  in  perfectly  regular  measles,  begin 
to  abate  on  the  appearance  of  the  ernption ;  and  he  has  seen  the  "congh 
cease  instantly  as  if  by  magic."  (LecL  on  Eruptive  Dis.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  125.) 

Aboot  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  or  the  fonrth  of  the  ernption,  the  rash, 
ferer,  and  catarrhal  symptoms  begin  to  decline  together.  The  decline  com« 
mences  in  the  ftkce,  where  the  redness  is  often  much  faded,  while  it  is  still 
bright  npon  the  limbs.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  whole  duration  of  the 
eruption  does  not  exceed  a  day  or  two,  and  in  others  is  prolonged  to  a  week 
or  more.  The  red  colonr  gradually  gives  way  to  a  dirty  somewhat  yellowish 
hue;  and  the  cuticle  separates  in  fine  furfuraceons  scales.  But  the  desquama- 
tion is  not  uniform,  being  sometimes  visible  on  the  face  or  breast  exclusively, 
sometimes  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the  eruption,  and,  in  other  instances, 
wholly  wanting.  It  may  continue  four  or  five  days  before  it  is  completed,  and 
is  apt  to  be  attended  with  itching. 

As  the  fever  and  eruption  decline,  the  expectorated  matter  becomes  thicker 
and  more  opaque ;  and  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  appearance, 
which  it  sometimes  assumes,  of  distinct  greenish-yellow  pellets,  floating,  in  a 
flattened  form,  npon  an  abundance  of  glairy  mucus,  and  which  is  considered 
as  somewhat  diagnostic. 

Occasionally  the  pectoral  symptoms,  instead  of  diminishing  at  this  stage, 
which  is  the  regular  course,  continue  and  even  become  aggravated ;  and  aus- 
cultation reveals  all  the  signs  of  an  extensive  bronchitis,  or  of  circumscribed 
pneumonia.  This  is  the  greatest  danger  of  measles.  Instead  of  bronchial  o^ 
pulmonary  inflammation,  a  diarrhoea  not  nnfrequently  sets  in,  which,  when 
moderate,  may  be  considered  favourable,  but  is  sometimes  obstinate  and 
troublesome. 

Diversities. — Measles  offer  numerous  diversities  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned.    The  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice. 

•  1.  Owing  to  internal  irritations  in  different  parts,  as  the  stomach,  bowels, 
brain,  &c.,  the  eruption  is  sometimes  greatly  delayed.  Excessive  purgation 
is  thought  occasionally  to  have  the  same  effect;  as  also  is  anything  which 
greatly  debilitates  the  system,  such  as  copious  bleeding,  some  previous  vice  of 
constitution,  or  a  malignant  action  of  the  cause.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
there  is  occasion  for  solicitude,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  is  sought 
for,  either  as  in  itself  favourable,  or  at  least  of  favourable  augury. 

The  same  causes  which  retard  the  eruption  may  cause  it  to  retrocede  after 
having  appeared ;  and  a  similar  effect  is  ascribed  occasionally  to  the  influence 
of  cold.  The  retrocession  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  pains  in  the  bowels,  diar- 
rhoea, dyspnoea,  coma,  convulsions,  &c.,  indicating  internal  irritations,  of  by 
signs  of  great  prostration.  Sometimes  the  rash  returns  again  spontaneously, 
with  the  relief  of  the  alarming  symptoms.  The  retrocession,  here  alluded  to, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  early  and  altogether  favourable  disappear- 
ance of  the  rash,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  slight  cases. 

A  return  or  exacerbation  of  the  eruption  has  been  noticed,  in  a  few  cases, 
after  the  period  of  its  normal  decline. 

8.  It  is  thought  that  a  rubeolous  fever  sometimes  occurs  without  ernption ; 
though  there  may  be  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
midst  of  measles,  in  the  same  family  even  in  which  several  individuals  may 
be  affected  with  the  regular  disease,  cases  are  occasionally  seen  resembling  it 
precisely  in  symptoms,  course,  and  duration,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
rash.  The  inference  is  at  least  plausible,  that  the  affections  have  their  origin 
in  the  same  specific  cause. 

8.  Another  affection,  occasionally  seen  during  mbeoloos  epidemict,  \n  an 
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eraption  having  the  characters  and  coarse  of  that  of  genaine  measles,  bat 
withoat  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms.  This  has  been  called  rubeola  spuria, 
or  rubeola  sine  caiarrho.  According  to  Willan,  it  has  no  effect  in  protectiog 
the  system  against  an  attack  of  the  true  disease.  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
such  an  eruption  as  the  result  of  certain  irritating  substances  taken  into  the 
stomachy  when  measles  were  not  prevalent.  May  it  not  have  a  similar  origin 
when  occurring  during  epidemics  of  that  disease  ?  There  is  another  state, 
which  I  believe  is  more  frequent,  and  probably  has  stronger  g^oands  to  rank 
with  true  measles;  namely,  a  fever  accompanied  by  a  rubeoloas  eraption,  bat 
withoat  catarrh. 

4.  Measles  occasionally  appear  of  a  malignant  character.  Some  cases  of 
this  kind  may  be  intermingled  with  ordinary  measles,  arising  from  a  depraved 
state  of  the  constitution,  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  typhous  condition,  or 
the  accidental  conjunction  of  some  powerfully  depressing  cause  with  the  spe- 
cific cause  of  measles.  But  more  frequently  they  are  the  result  of  peculiarity 
in  the  epidemic  influence ;  and  are  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country.  The 
early  stage  may  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary  disease,  onlesi 
in  a  greater  frequency  and  feebleness  of  pulse,  more  dyspncea  or  epigastric 
oppression,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  delirium,  stupor,  or  other  nervous  dis- 
order. But  occasionally  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  cause  is  felt  at  the 
outset,  and  only  feeble  and  imperfect  signs  of  reaction  are  witnessed.  The 
eruption  is  apt  to  be  irregular  and  partial,  appearing  and  then  disappearing; 
and  the  rash  to  be  of  a  livid,  purplish,  or  blackish  colour,  interspersed  wilh 
petechia,  and  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to  passive  hemorrhage.  The 
abdominal  and  cerebral  symptoms  are  those  of  malignant  typhus ;  and  affee- 
tions  of  the  chest,  when  they  occur,  assume  that  condition  of  intense  conges- 
tion, with  feebleness  of  inflammatory  action,  and  distressing  insufficiency  of 
function,  which  mark  the  pneumonia  of  the  same  disease.  When  the  patieat 
survives  the  immediate  danger  from  syncope,  coma,  or  asphyxia,  he  is  still 
liable  to  be  carried  off  by  the  exhausting  diarrhoea,  or  obstinate  bronchial 
disease  which  remains.  In  consequence  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  rash,  this 
variety  of  measles  has  been  called  rubeola  nigra  or  black  measles,  thoogk 
the  same  name  might  be  appropriated  to  cases  of  the  disease  occurring  in 
connection  with  purpura  or  scurvy. 

5.  Measles  are  liable  to  numerous  complications.  Among  these,  the  most 
frequent  and  fatal  is  inflammation  of  the  different  organs.  Bronchitis  aod 
pneumonia  have  been  already  mentioned.  Enteritis  with  diarrhoea  is  not  an- 
frequent  Ophthalmia  is  common  and  sometimes  severe.  Perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  complication,  when  it  occurs,  is  pseudo-membranous  inflammatios 
of  the  larynx.  Such  cases  are  almost  always  fatal;  but  happily  they  are  rare. 
The  same  disease  existing  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  sometimes  seen.  Rubeola 
is  sometimes  associated  with  other  eruptive  affections.  Thus,  it  oceasioaaflf 
runs  a  conjoint  course  with  scarlatina,  adding  to  the  danger  of  that  disease  by 
directing  its  pseudo-membranous  tendency  to  the  larynx.  A  fatal  case  of 
that  kind  has  occurred  to  me.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  exist  in  connectioa 
with  smallpox ;  though  these  affections  probably  more  frequently  have  tbe 
effect  of  temporarily  superseding  each  other,  one  being  checked  till  the  other 
has  run  its  course,  and  then  resuming  its  own. 

Measles  occasionally  have  the  effect  of  relieving  or  permanently  displadng 
other  diseases,  especially  certain  obstinate  cutaneous  and  nervous  affecUooik 
among  the  latter  of  which  hooping-cough  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  ft 
is,  however,  much  more  apt  to  leave  disorders  behind  it.  One  of  the  moit 
common  of  these  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  with  hoarseneA; 
and  I  have  known  a  permanent  loss  of  voice  to  have  its  origin  in  this  diseasa 
Other  unpleasant  conseqaeuces  are  obstinate  inflammation  of  the  eyeUds,  is- 
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flammation  and  sappuration  of  the  ear,  swelling  of  the  cenrical  glands,  boils 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  chronic  diarrhcea.  Measles  are  also  well 
known  to  favoar  the  development  of  tubercles  and  scrofolons  swellings  in 
persons  predisposed  to  them. 

Anatomical  Characters, — ^When  measles  prove  fatal,  it  is  generally  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammatory  disorganization,  the  signs  of  which,  therefore,  will 
be  found  after  death.  But  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  these  signs.  When 
death  has  resulted  from  the  uncomplicated  disease,  nothing  is  found  but  a 
general  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  and  especially  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  blood  in  the  vessels  is  fluid  and  blackish  ;  and  coagula  are  not 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Andral  and  Gavarret  found  the  fibrin 
seldom  to  exceed  the  average  of  health,  and  generally  to  fall  somewhat  short 
of  it ;  while  the  red  corpuscles  were  in  most  instances  above  the  normal 
standard.  This  proves  the  existence  of  a  febrile,  rather  than  an  inflamma- 
tory character  of  the  affection. 

Causes, — It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  one  specific  cause  of 
measles ;  or  that  this  is  generated  in  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  is  capable  of  acting  upon  others  through  the  air.  It  is,  therefore, 
contagious.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating the  disease  by  inoculation.  Numerous  trials  have  been  made, 
many  of  which  have  been  apparently  successful,  while  others  have  failed.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  disease  has  been  imparted  by  inserting  into  the  skin  blood 
taken  from  the  eruptive  spots,  lymph  from  the  small  vesicles  which  sometimes 
exist,  and  even  the  tears  and  saliva.  Though  the  circumstance  that  these  ex- 
periments have  generally  been  made  during  epidemics,  when  all  not  protected 
are  liable  to  the  disease,  may  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  yet  the 
cases  of  asserted  success  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  as  to  make  the  affirma* 
tlve  of  the  question  greatly  preponderate  in  the  balance  of  probabilities. 

Though  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion,  measles  prevail  much 
more  at  some  periods  than  others ;  probably  under  a  peculiar  epidemic  influ- 
ence. Whether  this  influence  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  the  disease,  or 
whether  it  merely  acts  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  the  contagious  prin- 
ciple, may  perhaps  be  considered  uncertain.  If  the  fact,  quoted  by  Rayer 
firom  an  old  author,  that  the  disease  was  not  known  in  the  new  world  until 
the  year  1518,  when  it  was  imported  from  Europe,  could  be  relied  on,  it 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  epidemic  influence  is  alone  insufficient ;  but  the 
testimony  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  have  much  weight ;  and  the  very  fire- 
qnent  occurrence  of  the  disease,  without  any  possibility  of  tracing  it  to  per- 
sonal commonication,  would  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Still,  there  is 
no  impossibility  in  the  production,  at  once  by  the  human  body  and  by  other 
anknown  agencies  in  nature,  of  the  same  identical  poison,  whatever  that  may 
be.  The  difficulty  would  be  removed  one  step  by  admitting  the  vital  organic 
character  of  contagions.  (See  Contagion^  page  171.) 

Cold  weather  appears  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  as  epi- 
demics of  it  are  most  frequent  in  winter.  They  occur,  however,  at  all  seasons. 
No  age  is  exempt  from  the  disease.  It  attacks  the  fcstus  in  the  womb,  and 
old  persons  in  their  second  childhood.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  children 
than  in  adults.  One  reason  of  this  may  be  a  diminished  susceptibility ;  yet 
a  much  stronger  is  the  fact,  that  most  persons  have  the  disease  in  early  life, 
and  can  have  it  but  once.  The  susceptibility  to  measles  is  very  general ;  and 
there  are  few  who  are  not  attacked  at  one  period  or  another  of  their  lives. 

Though,  as  a  general  rule,  measles  are  capable  of  being  taken  but  once, 
instances  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  as  in  all  other  contagious  diseases,  in 
which  the  same  individual  has  been  affected  a  second  time. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  exposure  to  the  cause,  and  the  occur- 
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Tence  of  the  disease,  is  generally  thooght  to  be  about  a  week,  thoogb  it  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  considerably  shorter,  and  sometimes  as  long  as  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  the  inocnlations  performed  by  Home,  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  upon  the  sixth  day."*" 

Diagnosis, — In  the  early  stage,  measles  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  catar- 
rhal fever,  though  some  writers  speak  of  a  hard,  dry,  loud,  and  hoarse  covgh 
by  which  it  may  generally  be  distinguished.  There  is  almost  always,  how- 
eyer,  some  uncertainty  until  the  eruption  appears ;  and  cases  in  which  so 
eruption  occurs  must  necessarily  be  doubtful,  especially  when  the  inflneam  is 
at  the  time  prevalent,  or  the  changes  of  weather  fiayour  catarrhal  affeetioM. 
The  only  diseases  liable  to  be  confounded  with  measles,  after  the  occnmenee 
of  the  eruption,  are  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  roseola.  In  distinct  smallpox, 
the  subsidence  of  the  fever  is  a  sufficient  diagnostic  sign.  In  the  confloent^ 
when  the  fever  persists,  there  may  be  some  doubt  at  the  moment  of  emptioB ; 
bnt  in  measles  the  rash  is  less  observably  prominent  and  hard  under  the  in- 
gers ;  and  the  question  is  very  soon  decided  by  the  stationary  character  of 
tiie  rubeolous  eruption,  while  the  rariolous  is  rapidly  becoming  vesicular  and 
umbilicated.  The  diagnosis  between  measles  and  scarlet  fever  will  be  given 
under  the  latter  disease.  From  roseola  measles  are  distinguished  by  ihs 
catarrhal  symptoms ;  but  measles  without  catarrh  may  be  easily  mistakes  fer 
that  complaint ;  and,  in  its  turn,  roseola  accidentally  associated  with  catarrh 
may  be  mistaken  for  measles. 

Prognosis. — In  ordinary  uncomplicated  measles,  the  prognosis  is  ahnoit 
always  favourable.  The  chief  danger  is  from  bronchial  and  pulmonary  in- 
iammation,  and  ^e  danger  is  probably  greater  after  the  disease  has  begva 
to  decline  than  during  its  progress.  The  occurrence  of  pseudo-membranoos 
croup  is  highly  alarming,  and  very  generally  fatal.  The  malignant  form  of 
measles  is  also  highly  dangerous.  Occasionally,  too,  the  patient  is  carried 
off  by  supervening  disease  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  brain.  The  danger  is 
greater  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather ;  and 
Is  aggravated  by  dentition,  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal  state.  When  occur- 
ring in  the  advanced  stages  of  other  diseases,  measles  are  apt  to  carry  off  the 
patient  Among  the  un&vourable  signs  are  unusual  severity  and  continuance 
of  the  early  fever,  with  postponement  of  the  eruption ;  a  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  rash,  in  connection  with  evidences  of  internal  irritation  or  great  pros- 
tration ;  severe  dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms  of  considerable  pulmonary 
inflammation ;  great  restlessness,  delirium,  or  coma ;  a  continuance  of  fever, 
cough,  and  dyspnoea,  after  the  regular  decline  of  the  eruption ;  a  complete 
loss  of  voice  with  dyspnoea ;  and  evidences  of  malignancy,  such  as  a  weak 
pulse,  a  livid  colour  of  the  rash,  petechiee,  and  passive  hemorrhage. 

Treatment — In  the  mildest  forms  of  the  disease,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  low  diet,  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and 
prevent  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  In  the  management  of  measles  generally, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  disease  does  not  bear  exposure  of  the  sur- 
face to  cold  as  well  as  either  scarlatina  or  smallpox.  The  tendency  to  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  inflammation  renders  caution  in  this  respect  peculiarly 
accessary.  But  neither  should  the  patient  be  kept  in  a  hot  room,  nor  op- 
pressively covered  with  bedclothes.     A  good  rule  is  to  render  the  air  and  the 

*  From  an  acoount  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Panum  of  tha  measles  which,  ia  the  year  184e, 
affected  more  than  6000  of  the  7782  inhabiunts  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  in  which  unu- 
sual opportunities  were  offered  for  estimating  the  operation  of  the  contagious  cause,  it 
appears  that  the  period  of  incabation  was  almost  always  thirteen  or  fourteen  days.  The 
■ame  writer  concluded,  from  his  obserTations,  that  it  is  probably  only  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  eruption  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  {Arch.  Oin.,  4e  «/r.,  xxt.  451,  from 
Arch.  PhytioL  Hdlktmdet,  U  ll.)-^NoU  to  the  third  edUian. 
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covering  comfortably  warm.  Children  especially  reqoire  care ;  as  they  are 
apt  to  be  restless,  and  to  throw  off  their  covering.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
when  the  air  of  the  chamber  is  at  all  cool,  to  watch  them  closely,  both  night 
and  day. 

When  the  case  is  sufficiently  severe  for  treatment,  the  proper  remedies  are 
saline  laxatives;  demulcent  drinks,  such  as  flaxseed  tea,  solution  of  gum 
arabic,  infusion  of  slippery  elm,  decoction  of  the  saccharine  fruits,  Ac.,  to 
which  antimonial  wine  may  be  added  in  small  quantities;  and,  when  the  skin 
is  very  hot  and  dry,  the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  the  patient 
being  in  this  case  conflned  to  bed.  Should  signs  of  decided  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  present  themselves,  or  the  laryngeal  inflammation  be  at  all  threat- 
ening, or  convulsions  with  a  tendency  to  stupor  occur,  blood  may  in  ordinary 
well-developed  measles  be  taken  with  tolerable  freedom;  as  the  complaint 
generally  bears  the  loss  of  it  well.  But  no  ipore  should  be  drawn,  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  than  is  necessary  to  guard  against  danger  from  the 
above  causes;  as  excessive  bleeding  sometimes  interferes  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  eruption,  or  favours  its  retrocession  if  already  out  The  general  bleed- 
ing may  be  aided  by  cups  or  leeches ;  and  these  should  be  preferred  to  the 
lancet  in  doubtful  cases.  In  infants,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  take  blood 
from  the  arm  when  leeches  can  be  commanded. 

Should  the  symptoms  threaten  croup,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic,  followed  by  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  and  afterwards  antimonial 
or  ipecacuanha  wine  or  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  relieve  them ;  and  the  same  treatment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  emetic,  may  be  employed  when  there  is  oppression 
of  the  chest  from  bronchial  inflammation.  The  warm  bath  and  warm  fomen- 
tations, or  emollient  cataplasms,  are  sometimes  also  of  advantage  under  these 
circumstances.  Should  signs  of  pseudo-membranous  exudation  in  the  fauces 
be  observed,  immediate  application  should  be  made  of  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Opiates  are  not  generally  advisable  in  the  early  stage;  but,  when  the 
cough  is  very  troublesome,  hyoscyamus  may  be  combined  with  the  expecto- 
rants just  mentioned. 

The  eyelids,  when  inflamed,  should  be  frequently  moistened  with  demulcent 
liquids,  as  mucilage  of  sassafras  pith,  which  may  also  be  used  beneficially  as 
a  collyrium  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  same  plan  should  be  continued  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  until  it  begins  to  decline.  If  at  this  period  the  cough  should  be  trouble- 
some, opiates  may  be  used  moderately  in  connection  with  expectorant  medi- 
cines, such  as  the  antimonials,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  syrups  of  squill  and 
seneka.  Should  a  fresh  accession  of  acute  bronchitis,  or  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia now  supervene,  they  should  be  met  promptly  by  general  or  local  bleed- 
ing, blistering,  and  antimonials.  The  loss  of  blood  is  even  more  effectual  in 
subduing  inflammation  at  this  stage  than  during  the  eruptive  fever,  and  is 
quite  as  well  borne  by  the  patient.  If  these  means  fail,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  alterative  use  of  calomel  with  ipecacuanha  and  opium. 

The  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  and  its  retardation,  occasionally  require 
attention.  Unless  unpleasant  symptoms  should  exist  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  case  to  nature ;  but,  when  evidences  of  internal  irritation  or 
inflammation,  or  of  considerable  depression,  are  presented,  prompt  interference 
becomes  necessary ;  and  the  object  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  call  the 
disease  to  the  surface.  Among  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  purpose 
is  the  hot  or  vapour  bath,  which  is  applicable  in  almost  all  cases,  whatever 
may  be  the  pathological  condition.  If  it  be  inconvenient  to  administer  thiSi 
hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia  may  be  substituted.     If  the  retrocession  has 
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arisen  from  ezposare  to  cold,  warm  drinks  should  be  given  in  addition,  as  in- 
fusion of  balm,  chamomile,  or  the  dried  mints ;  and,  if  there  be  at  the  same 
time  gastro-intestinal  or  nervous  irritation,  without  any  tendency  to  stupor, 
and  without  any  considerable  bronchial  disease,  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder 
will  be  useful.  Should  decided  inflammation  of  the  interior  organs  accom- 
pany the  retrocession,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  In 
certain  cases,  not  attended  with  nausea,  an  emetic  has  sometimes  answered 
an  excellent  purpose.  Should  the  fault  lie  in  a  debilitated  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  a  typhous  tendency,  or  other  cause,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  administer  warm  wine-whey,  and  the  preparations  of  ether  or 
ammonia  internally,  while  sinapisms,  stimulating  frictions,  and  artificial  heat 
are  diligently  applied  externally.  When  irritation  exists  in  one  of  the  inte- 
rior organs,  a  sinapism  or  blister  over  the  organ  will  be  advisable. 

The  convulsions  which  occur  in  children,  in  the  early  stage,  often  require 
nothing  more  than  hot  pediluvia,  or  the  warm  bath,  and  sinapisms  to  the 
limbs;  and,  indeed,  often  subside  spontaneously  without  injury;  but,  when 
they  are  persistent,  often  repeated,  or  followed  by  stupor,  in  addition  to  the 
remedies  just  mentioned,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  or  the  temples, 
cold  applied  to  the  head,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  given  internally.  An  emetic 
dose  of  ipecacuanha  sometimes  proves  very  useful.  Discrimination,  however, 
is  necessary ;  and  the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the 
affection  may  not  arise  from  some  source  of  irritation  extraneous  to  the  brain, 
as  the  bowels  for  example,  or  the  gums  in  dentition.  In  such  cases,  the 
remedies  should  be  directed  to  the  real  seat  of  disorder.  In  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  bleeding  should  be  employed  with  a  proper  caution.  In  the  advanced 
stages,  when  convulsions  occur,  it  is  oftener  probably  from  nervous  irritation 
than  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation;  and  the  nervous  stimulants,  as 
assafetida,  camphor,  musk,  and  sometimes  even  opium,  are  more  efficient 
than  depletion ;  but  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the  symptoms. 

Diarrhoea,  if  moderate,  should  not  be  disturbed ;  but,  if  profuse,  painful  or 
obstinate,  it  should  be  checked  by  means  addressed  to  the  existing  pathological 
state  of  the  bowels.  (See  Enteritis  and  Diarrhoea,) 

Malignant  measles  must  be  treated,  like  other  typhous  diseases,  by  tonics 
and  stimulants,  a  judicious  use  of  laxatives,  and,  when  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, by  very  cautious  local  depletion,  blisters,  and  calomel  with  opium. 

The  diet,  in  ordinary  measles,  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic  throughout 
the  disease.  During  the  existence  of  considerable  fever,  it  should  be  chiefly 
in  the  liquid  form.  In  cases  attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  milk  and  animal  broths. 

During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  patient  against 
the  cold;  and  in  winter  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  house  until 
desquamation  has  been  for  several  days  entirely  completed,  and  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  have  disappeared. 

Friction  with  fat  bacon  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Schneeman  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  has  been  employed  also 
in  measles,  with  much  supposed  advantage,  by  Dr.  John  Evans.  {St,  Loui$ 
Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ix.  276,  from  Charleston  Med.  Journ.) 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  measles  by  inducing  a  mild  form  of 
the  disease  by  means  of  inoculation.  An  instance  is  quoted  by  MM.  Guersant 
and  Blache  (Diet,  de  Mid.,  xxvii.  p.  6S4),  in  which  the  operation  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  in  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases,  with  liquid 
taken  from  the  patches,  or  with  a  tear  of  the  patient,  and  failed  only  in  seven 
out  of  every  hundred.  The  resulting  disease  was  mild,  and  in  no  case  fatal 
On  the  seventh  day  the  fever  appeared,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  the  eruption, 
on  the  fourteenth  the  desquamation ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  the  patient  was 
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quite  well.  Ordinarily  measles  are  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  call  for  this  mode 
of  protection ;  bot  in  malignant  epidemics  of  the  disease,  it  might  he  tried, 
nnder  circamstances  of  great  exposure. 


•Artick 

SCARLET  FEVER,  or  SCARLATINA. 

This  is  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  and  a  scarlet  rash  appearing  usually  on  the  second  day,  and  ending 
in  desquamation  about  the  sixth  or  seyenth  day. 

Scarlet  feyer  was  long  confounded  with  measles,  and,  eyen  when  distinctly 
described,  appears,  from  the  names  employed,  to  haye  been  considered  merely 
as  a  yariety  of  that  disease.  Ingrassias  is  said  to  haye  been  the  first  to  allude 
to  it  as  a  peculiar  affection,  in  a  work  published  in  1556.  It  was  afterwards 
noticed  by  Coyttar  of  Poictiers,  in  France,  and  by  Morton  in  England;  bnt 
Dr.  Withering  has  the  credit,  among  British  physicians,  of  being  the  first 
who  clearly  and  fully  pointed  out  the  differences  between  the  two  diseases, 
and  established  the  claims  of  scarlatina  to  its  present  rank. 

Most  authors  describe  three  yarieties  of  scarlet  feyer,  the  simple,  the  angi- 
nose,  and  the  malignant,  and  each  of  them  so  precisely,  that  the  student 
might  yery  readily  be  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  them  to  be  equally 
distinct  in  nature.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  though  cases  are  not  unfrequently 
obseryed  in  which  the  characters  of  each  yariety  are  well  marked,  yet  it  yery 
often  happens  that  they  are  blended  together,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  determine  to  which  yariety  a  particular  case  may  belong.  The  disease  is 
essentially  the  same  in  all  its  yarieties,  and  produced  by  the  same  cause; 
and  there  is  no  better  reason  for  distributing  it  into  different  sections  than  for 
treating  in  the  same  manner  most  other  febrile  diseases.  I  shall,  therefore, 
first  describe  it  generally,  and  afterwards  refer  to  its  modifications. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dc, — Either  with  or  without  the  ordinary  preliminaries 
of  languor,  weariness,  rigors,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  the  feyer  sets 
in  with  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  dry  skin,  flushed  face,  furred  tongue,  anorexia, 
thirst,  and  great  muscular  weakness.  Sometimes  there  are  nausea  and  yomit- 
ing ;  sometimes  also  more  or  less  headache,  or  other  symptoms  of  neryous 
disorder,  such  as  restlessness,  morbid  yigilance,  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  or 
conyulsions.  In  relation  to  the  seyerity  of  its  symptoms,  the  feyer  is  of  eyery 
possible  grade,  from  a  mildness  scarcely  amounting  to  disease,  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  yiolence  and  danger. 

Along  with  the  fever,  sometimes  beginning  with  it,  and  sometimes  a  little 
after  it,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  which,  upon  being  examined,  appear  red  and  not  unfrequently  swollen. 
The  same  colour  is  diffused  over  the  interior  of  the  mouth;  and  the  tongue, 
though  coated  with  a  white,  or  yellowish- white  fur,  exhibits  projecting  red 
papillae  upon  its  surface,  and  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges. 

The  rash  makes  its  appearance,  in  most  instances,  upon  the  second  day  of 
the  feyer,  often,  howeyer,  earlier  or  later,  and  sometimes  at  the  yery  com- 
mencement, so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  statements  of  the  patient 
or  his  friends.  It  occurs  usually  first  upon  the  neck,  face,  and  breast,  whence 
it  gradually  spreads  oyer  the  trunk  and  extremities,  occupying  about  twenty- 
four  hours  in  its  diffusion.  Sometimes  its  course  is  the  reyerse  of  that  stated. 
In  the  beginning,  it  is  in  minute  red  points,  which  rapidly  coalesce  in  broad 
patches,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  generally  form  a  continaooa  scarlet 
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blush  OTer  large  portions  of  the  surface.  Bat  great  diTersity  exists,  in  dif* 
ferent  cases,  both  in  the  amount  and  arrangement  of  the  eruption.  Some- 
times it  is  very  scanty,  presenting  only  a  few  scattered  points  here  and  there^  ^ 
or  some  patches  of  moderate  extent;  but  much  more  frequently,  it  covers,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  whole  body;  being  either  uniformly  diffused  over 
the  surface,  or  exhibiting  this  uniformity  in  certain  parts,  while*  in  others  it 
is  punctuated  or  in  patches.  The  redness  is  usually  diffused  equably  over  the 
face  and  neck,  and  appears  with  great  intensity  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
as  in  the  groins,  armpits,  and  bend  of  the  knees  and  elbows.  In  certain 
cases,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  blush,  points  of  a  deeper  redness  are  ob- 
servable. The  colour  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  boiled  lobster ;  bat  it 
is  nsnally,  I  think,  of  a  darker  hue.  It  disappears  under  pressure,  and  re- 
turns when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Whatever  increases  the  general  excite- 
ment ba^  a  tendency  to  deepen  it  Hence,  the  colour  is  tnost  intense  daring 
the  exacerbations  of  the  fever,  and  is  increased  when  the  patient  cries,  or  is 
otherwise  agitated.  The  reddened  surface  is  smooth  to  the  finger ;  the  rash 
being  in  no  degree  perceptibly  elevated.  Sometimes,  however,  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  papillse,  it  has  a  rough  feel  like  that  of  goose-flesh  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  limbs  and  anterior  portion  of  the  trunk. 
The  skin  itself  is  often  slightly  swollen,  especially  in  the  face,  hands,  and  (bet; 
and  the  hands  are  rendered  somewhat  stiff  in  their  movements.  With  the 
characteristic  rash,  may  not  unfirequently  be  observed,  on  the  neck,  in  the 
armpit,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  Ac,  a  crop  of  small  miliary  vesicles,  which 
show  themselves  at  different  stages  of  the  eruption.  Minute  pimples  and 
pustules  sometimes  also  mingle  with  it  during  its  decline.  The  cutaneous 
affection  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  burning,  itching,  or  other  irritation,  which 
is  sometimes  very  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  interferes  with  sleep. 

The  fbver  does  not  abate  upon  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  continues, 
with  various  degrees  of  violence,  throughout  its  whole  progress.  The  pulse 
is  usually  very  frequent,  much  more  so  than  in  febrile  diseases  generally  of  the 
same  degree  of  violence.  It  is  often  120  or  130  in  the  minute,  and  sometimes 
still  more  frequent.  Occasionally  it  has  considerable  force,  but  this  is  not  its 
predominant  character.  The  skin  is  dry  and  burning  hot,  and  the  tempera- 
ture, as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  not  unfirequently  105^  or  106^  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  it  is  asserted  ^o  have  reached  112°.  The  highest  point,  how- 
ever, observed  in  the  experiments  of  Andral,  and  those  more  recently  made 
by  M.  Roger,  was  41°  Cent.,  equivalent  very  nearly  to  106°  F.  (DicL  de 
MM.,XYiih  155.)  The  fever  often  has  exacerbations  towards  evening;  and 
is  occasionally  attended  with  restlessness  or  delirium,  and  sometimes  with 
comatose  symptoms.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  but  sometimes 
diarrhoea  occurs  in  the  advanced  stage.  Occasionally,  also,  there  is  irritability 
of  stomach ;  but  this  is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom. 

The  affection  of  the  throat,  in  some  cases,  never  exceeds  that  already  no- 
ticed as  occurring  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  But  very 
often  it  becomes  the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptom,  being  attended 
with  swelling  within  and  without,  painful  deglutition,  and  sometimes  impeded 
respiration.  This  feature  of  the  disease  will  be  more  particularly  noticed,  in 
the  description  of  the  anginose  variety. 

The  disease  attains  its  height  usually  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day,  when, 
in  favourable  cases,  all  the  symptoms  begin  to  decline.  The  rash  fades,  the 
miliary  vesicles  if  present  dry  up,  the  heat  of  skin  diminishes,  the  pulse  be- 
comes slower  and  fuller,  the  throat  affection  abates,  and  the  tongue,  if  it  has 
not  previously  thrown  off  its  fur,  does  so  now,  often,  however,  remaining  for 
some  time  reddish,  glossy,  and  with  prominent  papillse.  Sometimes  the 
amendment  is  accompanied  with  a  profuse  perspiration,  or  a  diarrhoea,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  critical ;  but  they  are  very  often  wanting. 
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Desquamation  generally  begins  with  the  decline  of  the  eraptioD.  Some- 
times it  is  farfuraceoas,  bat  frequently  the  cuticle  separates  in  small  scales; 
and,  where  it  is  thick,  as  npon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
it  occasionally  comes  away  in  large  flakes.  I  ha?e  known  the  whole  catiole 
of  the  palm  and  fingers  to  separate,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  mould  of  the 
inside  of  the  hand.  The  process  of  desquamation  is  often  attended  with  a 
very  troublesome  itching  and  irritation,  and  sometimes  with  much  tenderness 
of  the  skin.  It  is  usually  completed  by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  though 
sometimes  delayed  longer,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  exfoliations.  At 
this  time,  if  no  untoward  complication  has  occurred,  the  patient  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well,  though  not  yet  exempt  from  liability  to  unpleasant  and  even 
dangerous  disease.  In  many  cases  of  scarlatina,  albumen  may  be  detected 
in  the  urine  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  desquamation ;  and,  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  in  these  cases  to  be  attended  ioTa* 
riably,  according  to  Dr.  Begbie,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  epithelium  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules,  or  other  portions  of  the  urinary  passiages.  Of  twenty- 
one  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Begbie,  albumen  was  detected  in  all.  The  quan- 
tity was  small,  and  it  continued  to  appear  but  a  few  days.  {Ed,  MotUh*  Joiarn. 
of  Med,  Sd,  Jan.  1849;  p.  443,  and  Oct.  1852,  p.  323.) 

But  the  course  of  the  complaint  is  often  much  less  favourable.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  close,  it  is  not  free  from  danger.  Death  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  first  stag^,  even  before  reaction,  from  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  shock  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and,  at  any  subsequent  period,  the  pi^ 
tient  is  liable  to  the  same  result  from  coma  or  other  violent  cerebral  affection, 
which  often  leaves  no  organic  trace  behind  it.  Inflammation  occasionally 
attacks  some  vital  part,  especially  one  of  the  serous  membranes,  with  fatal 
effect.  Disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  sometimes  carries  off  the  patient; 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  affections  of  the  larynx  have  been  the 
cause  of  death.  The  patient  may  also  sink  from  debility  consequent  upon 
the  malignant  character  of  the  affection,  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the 
throat,  or  the  exhausting  purulent  discharges  incident  to  local  affections, 
which  are  apt  to  remain  after  the  proper  disease  has  gone. 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  the  complaint,  I  will  now  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  its  prominent  varieties. 

1«  Scarlatina  Simplex, — This  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  throat 
affection.  There  are  only  the  fever  and  the  rash.  Such  is  the  definition  of 
scarlatina  simplex  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  complete  absence  of  inflammation  of 
the  fauces  is  very  rare ;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  it  is  not  considered  as  ex- 
cluding the  case  from  the  present  category.  Redness  and  some  degree  of 
soreness  in  the  fauces  are  scarcely  less  common  than  the  eruption  itself. 

The  simple  variety  of  scarlet  fever  is  often  very  mild.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  is  not  even  confined  to  bed.  The  first  sign  of  disease  which  attracts 
attention  is  occasionally  a  scarlet  blush  upon  the  face  and  neck,  which  is 
attended  with  a  slight  febrile  movement,  and  declines  upon  the  fifth  day,  or 
sooner.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  much  more  severe.  There  is  a  universal 
diffusion  of  the  rash,  which  is  of  an  intense  redness,  the  heat  of  skin  and  fre- 
quency of  pulse  are  extreme,  and  not  unfrequently  a  slight  delirium  occurs, 
especially  during  the  exacerbations  of  the  fever  at  night.  But,  unless  from 
some  intercurrent  inflammation,  or  concealed  malignant  tendency,  or  danger- 
ous sequela,  there  is  little  risk  of  life. 

2.  Scarlatina  '  Anginosa. — In  this  variety  the  affection  of  the  fauces  is 
prominent.  Stiffness  of  the  jaws,  soreness  of  throat,  and  pain  in  swallowing 
are  often  experienced  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  eruption  is 
usually  somewhat  later  in  making  its  appearance  than  in  the  simple  variety, 
sometimes  occurring  on  the  third  instead  of  the  second  day.     It  is  also^  as  a 
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geoeral  rale,  less  copious  and  less  diffused.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  s 
particnlar  part,  as  the  hand  and  forearm.  I  have  seen  it  in  distinct  pointa, 
Terj  sparsely  scattered  over  the  trank.  Not  unfreqnently  it  is  in  patches 
with  intervening  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  natural  colour.  Bat  very  many 
instances  also  occar,  in  which  the  rash  is  nearly  or  quite  general,  and  as  in* 
tense  and  uniform  as  in  the  simple.  Occasionally,  after  partially  breaking 
out,  it  disappears,  perhaps  to  return  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval; 
and  this  process  is  sometimes  repeated  more  than  once.  The  fever  is  ofdi- 
narily  more  severe  than  in  scarlatina  simplex,  with  a  more  frequent  pulse, 
and  a  greater  tendency  to  delirium  or  stupor. 

The  inflammation  of  the  fauces  advances  with  the  prog^ress  of  the  disease ; 
and  not  unfreqnently  the  eyes  are  red  and  irritated,  though  not  usually  watery, 
as  in  measles.  The  patient  sometimes  sneezes,  has  a  dry  cough,  and  a  gut- 
tural voice ;  and  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  from  the  nostrils.  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  fauces,  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  soft  palate  are  observed  to  be 
swollen  and  of  a  deep-red  colour;  and  patches  of  a  concrete  exudation,  resem- 
bling false  membrane,  are  generally  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  at  an 
early  period.  These  patches  are  of  a  dirty-white,  yellowish,  or  ash  colour,  and 
are  sometimes  very  extensive,  covering  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  spreading 
into  the  pharynx  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen.  They  are  usually  soft,  so  that  they 
may  not  unfreqnently  be  scraped  off  with  an  instrument.  Formerly,  they  were 
thought  to  be  the  surfaces  of  ulcers,  or  gangrenous  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane ;  but,  when  removed,  they  leave  the  surface  for  the  most  part  merely 
reddened,  and  without  organic  change.  Sometimes,  however,  they  really  do 
cover  ulcerated  or  eroded  surfaces,  which  may  even  be  gangrenous.  Occa- 
sionally they  extend  into  the  larynx,  producing  the  symptoms  of  pseudo-mem- 
branous croup ;  but  this  event  is  rare.  They  often  impart  a  very  offensive 
odour  to  the  breath.  Along  with  this  interior  disease,  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  glands ;  and  sometimes  the  tumefaction  is  very  great.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  parotid  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation ;  and  this  may 
sometimes  be  the  case ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  in  the  neighbouring  celluto 
tissue,  or  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  external  swelling  is  hard  and  painful, 
and  sometimes  prevents  the  patient  from  opening  his  mouth  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit an  inspection  of  the  fauces.  Deglutition  is  difficult  and  painful ;  and, 
when  attempts  are  made  to  swallow  liquids,  they  occasionally  return  through 
the  nostrils.  Sometimes  the  internal  parts  are  so  much  swollen  as  to  interfere 
with  respiration.  The  patient  is  very  much  troubled  with  a  viscid  mucus, 
secreted  in  the  fauces,  which  he  cannot  well  swallow,  and  finds  it  difficult  to 
discharge  from  the  mouth.  The  lips  are  often  cracked,  invested  here  and 
there  with  crusts,  and  painful  when  parted.  Not  unfreqnently  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  partakes  of  the  disease ;  the  nasal  passages  are  closed 
by  the  consequent  swelling,  and  the  crusts  which  form  upon  their  surface ;  and 
the  patient  is  compelled  to  breathe  exclusively  through  the  mouth,  produciog 
dryness  of  the  tongue  and  lips.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  a  yellow  and  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  liquid  is  occasionally  discharged  from  the  nostrils,  which 
is  sometimes  very  acrid,  and  excoriates  the  orifices.  A  similar  secretion  from 
the  fauces  is  swallowed,  and  probably  conduces  to  the  irritation  of  stomach 
and  diarrhoea,  which  are  occasional  features  of  the  disease  towards  its  close. 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  also  sometimes  acrid,  so  as  to  excoriate  the 
anus.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  travels  back  through  the  eustachian 
tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  tongue  is  apt  to  lose  its  fur  at 
an  early  period,  becoming  deep-red,  smooth  and  glossy,  or  somewhat  rong^ 
with  projecting  and  enlarged  papillsB.  The  incrustations  upon  the  fauces 
spontaneously  separate,  or  undergo  a  gradual  absorption ;  and  the  surface  is 
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left  red,  and  sometimes,  thoagh  not  generally,  ezcarated.  The  fading  of  the 
eraption  begins  a  little  later  than  in  the  simple  form ;  and  the  fever  and  sore- 
throat  often  continne,  in  some  degree,  for  a  few  days  after  the  commencement 
of  desquamation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  there  has  been  much  swelling 
about  the  neck,  recovery  is  considerably  postponed  by  the  suppuration  which 
takes  place ;  and  various  secondary  affections  are  apt  to  occur  which  protract 
the  disease,  and  add  much  to  its  danger.  Occasionally  the  symptoms  assume 
a  typhous  character  before  the  close.  This  variety  of  the  disease  is  much 
more  apt  to  prove  fatal  than  the  simple ;  and,  when  recovery  takes  place,  it 
is  more  frequently  after  a  long  struggle  in  the  resistance  and  repair  of  organic 
mischief;  but  still,  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  patient  does 
well,  and  the  disease  subsides  at  the  regular  period. 

3.  Scarlatina  Maligna, — Cynanche  Maligna, — Malignant  Sore-ihroaL-^ 
The  name  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  is  applied  to  certain  cases  of  extreme 
violence,  in  which  the  system  is  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  in  which  the  symptoms  evince,  in  the  course  of  it,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  weakness  or  depravity.  Either  the  simple  or  anginose  variety  may 
offer  this  character ;  the  affection  of  the  throat  not  being  essential  to  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  disease^  though  this  part  often  suffers  greatly. 

In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  completely  prostrated  in  the  very  first  stag^. 
Now  and  then,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  cases  are  met  with  in 
which  the  patient  is  attacked  at  once,  either  with  comatose  symptoms,  or  with 
oppression,  faintness,  and  great  anxiety ;  the  pulse  being  slender,  feeble,  fre- 
quent, and  irregular;  the  surface  either  cool,  or  hot  in  one  part  and  cold  in 
another ;  the  respiration  preternaturally  slow,  or  hurried  and  irregular;  the  face 
pale  or  livid ;  and  the  muscles  almost  powerless.  Feeble  attempts  may  be  made 
at  reaction ;  febrile  heat  may  be  partially  developed  to  disappear  again ;  and 
even  some  violet  specks  may  be  seen  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  struggle 
through  the  skin.  But  the  resistance  of  the  system  soon  ceases,  and  the  patient 
dies  upon  the  second  or  third  day.  From  a  less  degree  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, reaction  may  take  place,  and  a  low  fever  may  be  established,  with  deli- 
rium, stupor,  or  mental  inertness,  a  feeble  circulation,  a  livid,  purplish,  or  dark- 
red  eruption,  petechise  or  vibices,  passive  hemorrhage,  involuntary  alvine  dis- 
charges, and,  unless  a  favourable  change  is  effected,  death  in  a  few  days. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  there  is  greater  energy  of  system,  or  less  violence 
of  the  cause,  the  early  symptoms  are  those  of  the  anginose  variety.  The  signs 
from  which  malignancy  may  be  suspected,  in  such  cases,  are  violent  initial  paina 
in  the  loins  and  extremities,  a  greater  disposition  to  delirium  or  stupor,  a 
somewhat  weaker  though  not  less  frequent  pulse,  a  later  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  which  is  sometimes  postponed  to  the  fourth  day,  its  more  reluctant 
or  partial  efflorescence,  and  its  tendency  to  a  darker  hue.  In  the  fauces,  also, 
the  tint  of  the  redness  is  deeper  and  more  inclining  to  purple  than  in  the  sthenic 
anginose  cases.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  assume  a  more  de- 
cidedly typhous  or  malignant  character.  The  pulse  becomes  feeble,  and  the 
skin  less  regularly  heated ;  the  eruption  disappears,  or  turns  of  a  livid  or  pur- 
plish colour ;  petechia  and  ecchymoses  occasionally  appear ;  the  pseudo-mem- 
branous exudation  in  the  fauces  is  of  a  more  dirty  or  darker  hue,  and  is  some- 
times almost  black;  the  whole  throat  Is  of  a  deep-red,  approaching  to  a  mi^ 
hogany  colour ;  true  gangrenous  eschars  and  deep  ulceration  often  form,  with 
occasionally  considerable  destruction  of  the  soft  parts ;  the  odour  of  the  breath 
is  fetid ;  the  tongue  becomes  brown,  and,  as  well  as  the  teeth  and  lips,  incrusted 
with  a  dark  sordes ;  blood  oozes  from  fissures  in  the  lips  and  tongue ;  the 
urine  is  sometimes  bloody,  and  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  any  one  of 
the  mucous  surfaces;  an  exhausting  diarrhcsa  sets  in;  gangrenous  eschars 
form  on  the  sacrum,  hips,  &c.;  and  at  length  collapse  takes  place,  with  sonken 
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features,  gbasti  j  expression,  a  cold  clammy  skin,  a  flottering  pulse,  and  inroU 
untary  stools,  ending  in  death  towards  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  second  week.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  is  conducted  throi^ 
all  these  untoward  symptoms;  and  then,  with  a  shattered  system,  has  not  «n- 
f^aently  to  struggle  with  exhausting  abscesses,  ulcers,  and  alnne  discharges, 
which  too  frequently  carry  him  off,  though  he  may  surviTe  even  these,  and 
ultimately  be  restored  to  health.  It  needs  scarcely  be  said,  in  relation  to  this 
variety  of  scarlatina,  that  there  is  in  nature  every  gradation  of  matignaaej, 
firom  the  slightest  iufusion  of  it  into  an  ordinary  case  of  the  simple  or  angl- 
nose  variety,  up  to  its  most  deadly  concentration  in  those  cases  which  sink 
under  the  first  touch  of  the  disease. 

Scarlatina  without  Eruption. — It  is  certain  that  cases  of  fever  with  sort- 
throat  sometimes  occur,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  having  all  the 
symptoms,  and  running  the  exact  course  of  that  disease,  whether  in  its  iniMer 
or  malignant  forms,  with  the  single  exception,  that  the  eruption  is  wanting. 
It  is  even  stated  by  Willan  that  such  cases  *are  capable  of  imparting  searkl 
fever.  A  singular  fact  with  regard  to  some  of  them  is,  that  itching  of  the 
skin  and  desquamation  take  place  at  the  regular  period. 

Sequelas, — ^Few  diseases  leave  a  longer  train  of  evils  behind  them  than 
scarlet  fever.  Among  the  most  common  and  troublesome  sequels,  are  the 
abscesses  which  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid  and  submaxiUary  glands^ 
and  which  are  often  very  large  and  exhausting.  Sometimes  the  copious  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  these  sources  is  more  than  the  weakened  system  can  bear; 
and  the  patient,  after  having  survived  scarlet  fever,  dies  of  hectic.  At  the 
best,  they  greatly  protract  convalescence ;  and  the  constitution,  even  after 
being  freed  from  disease,  is  long  in  recovering  its  wonted  strength. 

Sometimes  an  abscess  opens  into  the  external  meatus,  and  gives  occasion 
to  long-continued  and  exceedingly  obstinate  discharges  of  pus  from  the  ear. 
The  same  result,  with  destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  and  ulceration  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  sometimes  follows  an  abscess  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  In  other  cases,  the  eustachian  tube  is  closed  by  union  afler  ulcer- 
ation, or  by  inflammatory  thickening  of  its  coats,  so  as  to  occasion  hardness 
of  hearing.  Similar  disease  sometimes  affects  the  nostrils,  and  scarlatina  not 
unfrequently  lays  the  foundation  for  obstinate  ozaena.  Abscesses  occasionally 
also  form  in  the  testis,  and  in  the  joints. 

Diarrhoea  is  another  not  unfrequent  consequence  of  scarlatina,  which  some- 
times proves  obstinate,  and  wears  out  the  remaining  strength  of  the  patient, 
though  it  generally  yields  to  judicious  treatment.  The  stomach  sometimes 
participates  in  the  disease,  and  the  patient  passes  from  scarlatina  into  a 
troublesome  and  dangerous  gastro-enteritis. 

In  females,  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  with  muco-purulent  discharge,  is 
an  occasional  attendant  and  sequela  of  the  disease. 

The  serous  membranes  are  not  unfrequently  attacked  with  inflammation,  in 
the  progress  of  scarlatina,  or  during  its  decline ;  and  encephalitis,  pleuritis, 
and  peritonitis  may  be  added  to  its  legacies.  Bronchial  disease  is  less  com- 
mon after  scarlatina  than  after  measles,  though  it  occasionally  happens. 

Pain  and  swelling  of  the  large  joints,  closely  resembling  rheumatism,  cramp- 
like pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  stiff-neck,  are  other  sequelss. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  of  all  of  them  is  dropsy.  The  patient  is 
liable  to  this  during  desquamation,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards; 
the  average  period  being  about  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  fever. 
The  cause  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  premature  exposure  of  the  delicate 
skin  to  cold ;  but  I  confess  that  I  doubt  this  cause,  at  least  in  most  instances. 
According  to  my  own  observation,  dropsy  has  occurred  more  frequently 
after  mild  than  severe  cases ;  and  authors  generally  admit  the  equal  liability 
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6f  these  different  grade&  It  sometimes  follows  cases  in  which  the  skin  was 
bat  very  slightly  diseased,  and  where  no  exposure  to  cold  can  be  shown  in 
have  existed.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  anasarca,  though  sometimes  of 
ascites,  hydrothoraz,  hydropericardinm,  and  even  hydrocephalas.  Heaviness, 
approaching  to  stupor,  with  other  sig^s  of  cerebral  disease,  is  a  not  nnfreqaent 
attendant  on  the  dropsy  of  scarlatina.  The  affection  almost  always  yields  to 
treatment ;  bnt  is  occasionally  dangerous  when  the  heart  or  brain  is  iuTolTed; 
and  is  said  sometimes  to  cause  death  by  serous  effusion  in  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  glottis.  I  have  seen  only  one  fatal  case,  and  in  that  the 
heart  was  affected.  The  dropsy  is  generally  accompanied  with  scanty  and 
albuminous  urine,  and  is  believed  to  be  dependent  on  an  active  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  It  may  always  be  apprehended  when,  during 
the  desquamative  stage  of  scarlatina,  the  urine  is  highly  albuminous  and  much 
diminished  in  quantity.  A  moderate  albuminous  impregnation,  with  undi- 
minished secretion,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  evincing  a  disposition  to  the 
complaint  The  anemic  condition  of  the  system,  which  sometimes  follows 
scarlatina,  may  also  occasion  dropsical  symptoms,  in  which  case  the  urine  may 
or  may  not  be  albuminous.  For  other  remarks  on  this  sequela  of  scarlatina, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  dropsy. 

It  is  said  that,  in  certain  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  dropsy  has  resulted 
from  exposure  to  the  contagion,  without  being  preceded  by  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  owing  possibly  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  its 
direct  action  upon  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Copland  considers  this  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  disease,  and  proposes  to  call  it  scarlatina  latens.  The  name  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  those  cases  of  sore-throat  and  swelling  of 
the  salivary  glands  which  occasionally  result  from  exposure  to  the  contagion, 
without  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

While  thus  productive  of  disease,  scarlet  fever  has  the  credit  of  sometimes 
curing  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions  and  nervous  affections. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Sometimes  every  trace  of  the  eruption  diappears 
after  death ;  sometimes  remains  of  it  mtiy  be  seen  in  purplish  or  livid  spots. 
Upon  cutting  into  the  skin,  the  superBcial  part  of  the  cutis  is  found  reddened 
and  injected.  I  have  known  the  cuticle,  after  death  from  violent  scarlatina,  tp 
be  removable,  as  after  a  blister.  The  redness  sometimes  also  disappears  from 
the  fauces,  though  it  often  remains  if  the  disease  has  continued  beyond  the 
third  day.  The  concrete  exudations  are  often  seen,  sometimes  extending 
through  the  pharynx  even  to  the  oesophagus,  but  very  seldom  into  the  larynx. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  to  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation  is  much  less 
in  this  disease  than  in  measles.  Various  interior  organs  are  congested ;  and, 
when  inflammation  of  any  tissue  has  supervened,  the  effects  of  it  are  seen 
after  death.  Among  other  parts,  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  frequently 
exhibits  signs  of  inflammation ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  aggregate  and  isolated 
glandules  have  been  found  enlarged  and  softened,  though  much  less  so  than 
in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  necessarily  associated 
with  the  typhous  state  of  scarlatina.  The  kidneys  are  frequently  found  con- 
gested or  inflamed.  Often,  when  the  patient  has  died  early,  no  lesions  of 
any  kind  are  discoverable,  which  can  explain  the  result.  The  blood  is  in 
different  states  in  different  cases,  in  some  thick,  in  others  watery;  in  some 
dark,  in  others  red ;  in  some,  finally,  liquid,  and  in  others  coagulated.  From 
the  few  observations  of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  it  would  appear,  in  life,  to  pre- 
serve generally  about  the  mean  of  fibrin,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are  in* 
creased;  but  a  more  extensive  series  of  observations  is  required. 

Cause. — The  cause  of  scarlatina  is  probably  specific,  and  is  generally  be* 
lieved  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature.   *  This  has  been  doubted  by  some,  and 
among  them  by  Uie  late  t)r.  Dewees,  who  stated  that  he  had  never  seeiL 
VOL.  I.  28 
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''any  decided  proof  that  it  had  commnDicated  Itself  !o  any  one  instance." 
The  circumstance  that  one  member  of  a  family  is  nsnally  first  attacked,  and 
afterwards  others,  at  an  interval  of  several  days,  is  a  strong  fact  in  faroor  of 
contagion.  The  caase  generally  operates  through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Whether  the  disease  can  be  imparted  by  inoculation  may  be  con- 
sidered doubtful,  though  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  trial  is  said  to  hare 
bean  made  with  success. 

Scarlet  fever  frequently  occurs  epidemically;  and  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  the  epidemics,  that  they  are  often  very  limited,  being  confined  to  a  smafi 
district  of  country,  a  single  city,  or  even  one  part  of  a  city.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  questionable,  whether  the  epidemic  influence  itself  produces  the  disease,  or 
only  favours  the  action  of  the  specific  cause.  The  former  is  probably  true; 
for  cases  occur  which  cannot  be  traced  to  communication  with  the  sick,  and  in 
which,  indeed,  such  communication  could  scarcely  have  happened ;  as  when 
the  disease  first  appears  in  a  secluded  and  perfectly  healthy  neighbourhood. 

The  epidemic  influence  differs  greatly  in  its  effects  in  different  instances,  at 
one  time  giving  rise  to  a  mild,  at  another  to  a  violent  form  of  the  disease; 
in  some  instances  imparting  to  it  an  inflammatory  or  sthenic,  in  others  an 
asthenic  or  typhous  character;  and  occasionally  causing  a  particular  direction 
of  the  irritation,  sometimes,  for  example,  to  the  bowels,  sometimes  to  the  air- 
passages,  and  sometimes  with  especial  violence  to  the  fauces.  Thus,  in  one 
epidemic  the  patients  almost  all  recover ;  and  in  another  great  numbers  perish. 
In  one  bleeding  is  well  borne ;  in  another  it  is  very  hazardous,  and  the  pa- 
tients die  unless  stimulated. 

Allowing  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  it  certainly  appears  not  to  be  very 
strongly  so ;  at  least  there  are  great  numbers  who  seem  to  be  wholly  insus- 
ceptible to  its  cause.  I  presume  that,  in  this  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  com- 
munity in  which  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population  does  not 
escape  altogether.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  only  a  single  individual 
in  a  family  is  affected. 

No  age  is  entirely  exempt  from  scarlatina,  but  children  are  much  more 
liable  to  it  than  adults.  Indeed,  the  susceptibility  seems  to  diminish  from 
the  age  often  upwards.  (See  Lond.  Med,  Times  and  Oaz,,  vi.  334.)  Of  the 
adults  exposed  to  the  cause  few  comparatively  are  attacked;  and  the  in- 
stances of  the  complaint  in  persons  above  fifty  are  very  rare.  According  to 
my  own  observation,  men  are  much  less  frequently  affected  than  women ;  but 
this  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  exposure  of  the  latter  to  the  cause, 
as  in  nursing.  Persons  thus  exposed,  though  they  may  escape  the  disease, 
Are  often  troubled  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  angina.  I  seldom  attend 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  without  having  sore-throat. 

The  disease  prevails  at  all  seasons.  By  some  writers  it  is  stated  that  epi- 
demics of  scarlet  fever  are  most  frequent  in  the  spring  or  summer,  by  others 
in  the  autumn  or  winter ;  and  a  fair  inference  is  that  they  occur  about  equally 
in  both. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual ;  but 
exceptions  have  now  and  then  been  noticed,  though  Willandid  not  meet  with 
one  out  of  two  thousand  cases.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  instances  in  which 
the  same  individual  is  said  to  have  had  scarlatina  twice,  one  of  the  attacks 
was  of  roseola,  or  erythema. 

Whether  the  contagious  property  is  possessed  by  the  disease  throughout 

its  course,  or  whether  only  at  a  particular  period,  does  not  appear  to  have 

been  determined.     Some  suppose  that  it  is  retained  by  the  individual  during 

•convalescence,  and  long  afterwards,  and  that  contagion  may  lurk  in  fomites 

for  months  or  years ;  but  these  opinions  are  at  best  doubtful. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  or  three  days  to  two  weeks  or 
more.     It  is  probably  in  general  about  five  days. 
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Diagnosis, — In  the  earlj  stage,  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  scar- 
latina may  be  readily  mistaken  for  many  other  febrile  diseases.  The  roost 
characteristic  symptoms  are  an  extraordinary  freqaency  of  poise,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  redness  in  the  faaces.  After  the  eruption,  one  of  the  complaints 
with  which  it  may  be  most  easily  confounded  is  measles.  From  this,  bow- 
ever,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  rash  on  the  second  instead  of  the  fourth  day,  by  the  charac- 
teristic anginose  affection,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  rash,  which  is  of  a 
brighter  red  colour,  more  punctuated  in  the  beginning  and  more  uniform  at 
last,  without  the  clustered  or  crescentic  arrangement  of  the  rubeolous  erup- 
tion, and  without  its  roughness.  Sometimes  the  two  diseases  appear  to  be 
mingled  in  the  same  case,  when  both  are  prevalent.  The  means  of  distin- 
guishing scarlatina  from  roseola  and  erythema  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
two  latter  diseases. 

Prognosis, — There  is  no  complaint  in  which  the  result  is  more  uncertain 
than  in  this.  The  seemingly  mildest  cases  sometimes  assume  a  most  malignant 
character,  and  patients  suddenly  die  with  profound  sensorial  derangement, 
when  supposed  to  be  quite  free  from  danger ;  while,  conversely,  cases  appa- 
rently the  most  desperate  sometimes  end  favourably.  Besides,  after  the  case 
has  reached  convalescence,  even  under  highly  favourable  circumstances,  there 
is  a  liability  to  serious  secondary  affections. 

There  is,  in  certain  individuals,  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  the  most  violent 
and  fatal  form  of  scarlatina ;  and  these  individuals  are  ofben  closely  related.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  two  or  three  children  die  in  one  family ;  and 
sometimes  a  whole  family  is  thus  desolated,  upon  the  same  or  successive 
occasions,  though  the  disease,  prevailing  at  the  time,  may  have  no  particular 
malignancy.  In  such  families,  the  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavourable  than 
in  others  ;  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  them  until  the  suscepti- 
bility may  be  supposed  to  have  worn  out  with  age. 

The  disease  is  generally  dangerous  in  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal  state. 
Under  other  circumstances,  I  have  observed  that  women  bear  it  better  than 
men.  In  the  latter,  it  is  exceedingly  prone  to  a  fatal  result.  The  cases  in 
adult  men  of  which  I  have  had  any  personal  knowledge,  whether  in  my  own 
practice  or  that  of  my  medical  friends,  have  been  very  few ;  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  them  have  terminated  unfavourably.  Of  course,  the  instances  of  mere 
febrile  sore-throat,  from  exposure  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  are  not  included 
in  this  statement. 

In  judging  of  the  probable  result  in  any  particular  case,  reference  should 
be  had  to  the  character  of  the  epidemic.  When  this  is  very  mild,  we  may 
with  some  confidence  predict  a  favourable  issue  under  apparently  favourable 
circumstances ;  when  otherwise,  we  should  be  more  guarded. 

Among  the  unfavourable  signs  are  a  late  appearance,  considerable  deficiency, 
or  sudden  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  in  connection  with  other  bad  symptoms ; 
continued  delirium  or  profound  coma ;  a  livid  or  purple  colour  of  the  rash,  with 
petechia,  ecchymoses,  or  hemorrhage ;  a  livid  appearance  of  the  fauces,  with 
gangrenous  sloughs  or  ulcers;  extension  of  the  pseudo- membranous  exuda- 
tion into  the  larynx;  the  intercurrence  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  vital 
organs ;  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  or  of  the  sacram  and  hips  where  pressed 
upon ;  and  great  prostration,  as  indicated  by  a  very  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin, 
and  involuntary  discharges. 

The  absence  of  the  above  symptoms,  and  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  favourable  signs ;  but,  as  before  stated,  they  cannot  be  relied  on,  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  to  which  the  disease  is  liable ;  so  that  a  guarded 
prognosis  in  scarlet  fever  is  almost  always  prudent. 

Trealmeni. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  scarlet  fever  would  end  favour- 
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ably  without  treatment.  Hence  the  repntatlon  acquired  bj  honKBopathy  in 
this  disease.  When  the  symptoms  are  yery  mild,  it  is  advisable  to  do  little 
more  than  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  to  administer  cooling  drinks,  to  regulate 
the  diet,  and  to  see  that  the  apartment  is^  well  ventilated  and  of  comfortaUe 
temperature. 

A  gentle  emetic  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  is  generally  thought^  and  I 
believe  justly,  to  have  a  happy  effect  in  modifying  its  future  course.  This 
remedy  should,  therefore,  be  administered  in  every  case,  when  seen  at  that 
stage ;  for,  though  it  may  possibly  not  be  necessary,  yet  it  can  do  no  barm, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  case.  Ipe- 
cacuanha may  be  used,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  tartar  emetic. 

In  most  cases,  except  those  of  great  mildness,  it  will  be  proper,  in  ehil* 
dren,  to  follow  the  emetic  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  which,  if  it  do  not 
operate  thoroughly  in  six  or  seven  hours,  should  in  its  turn  be  followed  by 
castor  oil,  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  saline  laxatives.  Afterwards,  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  cathartics,  which  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  those  of  a  depletory  character,  such 
as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  being  given  if  there  is  much  excitement  with  con- 
siderable energy  of  system ;  the  Seidlitz  powder,  when  there  are  nausea  and 
vomiting ;  magnesia,  when  there  is  evident  acidity  of  the  prime  vise ;  castor 
oil,  when  there  is  abdominal  pain ;  and  rhubarb,  when  the  system  is  too  feeble 
to  admit  of  watery  purgation.  In  the  incidental  diarrhoea,  advantage  will 
sometimes  accrue  from  castor  oil  combined  with  laudanum ;  as  the  bowels  are 
thus  cleansed  of  the  offensive  secretions  which  are  swallowed,  while  they  are 
rendered  less  sensible  of  the  irritant  impression.  Qreat  care,  however,  most 
be  taken  not  to  purge  to  exhaustion. 

Is  bleeding  proper  in  scarlet  fever  ?  Some  strenuously  advocate  the  affirm- 
ative of  this  question,  and  recommend  the  remedy  in  almost  all  violent 
cases,  in  the  early  stage.  Some  consider  it  hazardous  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  relation  to  depletion  in  this  disease,  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  usually  to  an  asthenic  state ;  that 
the  cause  is  probably  in  general  depressing  in  its  nature,  though  capable  of 
rousing  the  energies  of  the  system,  in  many  cases,  to  an  active  resistance.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is,  in  certain  epi- 
demics, much  less  depressing  than  in  others ;  so  that,  while  bleeding  may  be 
employed  with  impunity  in  one,  it  may  be  very  dangerous  in  another.  The 
inference  from  these  considerations  is,  that  bleeding  should  be  used  with 
much  caution  and  reserve,  and  only  when  there  is  an  obvious  indication ;  as 
when  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  one  of  the  vital  organs  exist,  and  threaten 
great  danger.  For  the  mere  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  it  is  seldom  requisite. 
Indeed,  it  has  in  general  little  influence  upon  that  affection,  especially  when 
accompanied  with  pseudo- membranous  exudation.  In  no  instance,  even  of 
decided  inflammation,  should  it  be  resorted  to  when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and 
other  signs  indicate  a  malignant  tendency.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  it  is  best 
to  have  recourse  to  local  depletion  by  leeches  or  cups.  Should  experience 
show  that  the  disease,  in  any  particular  epidemic,  is  of  a  more  than  osoally 
sthenic  character,  the  remedy  may  be  used  with  less  reserve ;  should  malig- 
nancy be  the  predominant  character,  it  should  scarcely  be  used  at  all.  I  have 
seldom  found  it  advisable  to  bleed  in  any  case ;  and  do  not  remember  the 
instance,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  occasion  to  repent  my  absti- 
nence. "  Dr.  R.  Williams,  who  has  bestowed  great  attention  on  this  point, 
has  drawn  up  a  table  of  different  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  from  1763 
to  1834;  and  adds,  that  the  conclusion  which  inevitably  follows  is,  that  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  diminished  by  the  practice  of  bleeding,  in  the  ratio  of 
nearly  four  to  one,  as  compared  with  the  chances,  supposing  the  patioat  not 
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to  have  been  bled."  (Dr.  Burrows,  in  Tweedie*B  Sysi.  of  Praot,  Med,) 
WheneTer  bleeding  is  resorted  to,  it  is  a  good  rnle  to  place  the  patient  in  a 
Bitting  posture ;  as  the  failure  of  the  pulse,  in  this  position,  will  sooner  g^ve 
warning  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  than  in  the  horizontal. 

In  cases  of  severe  serous  inflammation  accompanying  the  disease,  leeching 
or  cupping  may  generally  be  employed  with  advantage.  Leeching  is  also 
recommended  when  there  is  much  external  swelling  about  the  jaws ;  but  care 
must  be  taken,  before  it  is  used,  that  there  is  sufficient  strength  of  pulse  to 
bear  the  loss.  Great  external  swelling  sometimes  exists,  when  it  is  of  the 
Qtmost  importance  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  system.  In  the  convul- 
sions  of  the  early  stage,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  apply  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, or  behind  the  ears. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  universally  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient 
experiences  no  sensation  of  chilliness,  the  external  application  of  cold  voateir 
is  highly  useful.  It  relieves  the  pungent  heat  of  the  surface,  quiets  restless- 
ness, reduces  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
the  patient.  I  have  generally  preferred  sponging ;  some  recommend  affusion. 
In  doubtful  cases,  warm  water  may  be  substituted  for  cold. 

When  the  fever  is  well  developed,  a  course  of  internal  refrigerant  treat- 
ment should  be  adopted.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water 
frequently  though  moderately,  and  to  hold  ice  in  his  mouth  if  he  desire  it"*" 
Small  doses  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  during  the  day,  of  the  neutral 
mixture,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  ammonia,  or  muriate  of 
ammonia,  to  which,  when  the  stomach  is*  quite  retentive,  and  the  general 
condition  of  system  is  not  asthenic,  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic  may  be 
added.  When  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  effervescing  draught  should  be 
preferred.  Nervous  symptoms  may  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  to  the 
diaphoretics  just  mentioned  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or 
camphor-water.  Should  a  sour  smell,  as  often  happens,  exhale  from  the 
patient,  he  should  take  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa,  three  or  four  times 
daily.  I  have  found  great  apparent  advantage,  in  cases  attended  with  a  very 
frequent  pulse,  from  the  use  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  which,  to  an  adult,  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  every  four  hours. 

When  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  and  especially  if  a  tendency  to  delirium  or 
coma  should  be  observed,  mild  diuretics  may  be  resorted  to  with  hope  of 
benefit,  such  as  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  acetate  of  potassa,  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
wine  of  colchicum  root,  &c. 

But  the  practitioner  should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  symptoms  of  de- 
bility, and  be  prepared  to  counteract  them.     In  some  instances,  they  attend 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Jaoksoo,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  has  giTen  to 
the  pablic  highly  interesiing  statements  of  his  success,  in  the  treatment  of  anginose 
cases  of  scarlatina,  by  means  of  ice  kept  constantly  in  the  mouth  and  swallowed  as  it 
dissoWed,  and  of  chloride  of  soda  as  a  local  application  to  the  fauces.  The  ice  it  to 
be  used  in  small  lumps,  or,  in  the  oases  of  infants  not  old  enough  to  guard  against 
swallowing  the  pieces  undissoWed,  enclosed  in  a  eauze  bag.  When  the  foTor  is  very 
high,  small  quantities  of  the  ice  may  be  swallowed  in  the  form  of  fine  powder.  In  Tory 
young  infants,  ice-cold  water  may  be  injected  into  the  throat.  To  be  successful,  this 
practice  must  be  maintained  incessantly,  night  and  day,  until  the  inflammation  has 
evidently  yielded.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  is  applied  when  the  disease  in  the 
faacea  becomes  gangrenous.  These  simple  remedies  were  found  exceedingly  eflBcient 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  by  soTeral  other  practitioners  who  had  been  induced  to  employ 
them  upon  his  recommendation.  They  were  not,  however,  used  by  him  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  measures,  such  as  bleeding,  emetics,  cathartics,  antiroonials,  cold  water  to  the 
head,  warm  water  to  the  feet,  &c.,  when  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for  them;  but 
the  ice  appears  to  have  been  the  one  most  relied  on  in  the  anginose  oases.  (See  Am, 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xii.  261  and  550;  and  xxii.  45;  also  MerU't  Practice  of  Mediem$, 
sdiUd  bg  Dr.  Georgi  M'CUUan,  i.  478.) 
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the  case  from  the  commencement,  in  others  come  on  daring  its  coarse.  They 
are  sach  as  occar  in  the  typhous  state  of  fever.  Whenever  they  are  seen,  no 
hesitation  shoald  exist  in  resorting  to  tonics  or  stimulants.  Salphato  of 
qainia  dissolved  in  one  of  the  dilate  mineral  acids,  or  the  compound  infasioii 
of  Peruvian  bark,  is  admirably  adapted  to  many  of  these  cases.  Boi,  when 
the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  use  stronger  stimalants,  sach 
as  capsicum,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  wine  diluted  with 
water,  or  in  the  form  of  wine-whey.  The  (Germans  prescribe  the  flowers  of 
arnica.  When  nervous  symptoms  are  superadded,  mask,  assafetida,  camphor, 
or  valerian  may  be  employed.  Animal  broths  or  jellies  should  also  be  givmi, 
especially  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  when  the  blood  is  depraved.  Swelling 
of  the  throat,  or  even  comatose  or  delirious  symptoms,  should  not  deter  from 
the  use  of  the  above  measures,  when  the  signs  of  debility  are  evident. 

Should  the  eruption  come  forth  sparingly,  or  retrocede,  and  at  the  same 
time  threatening  symptoms  appear,  efforts  should  be  made  to  invite  it  to  the 
surface  by  the  hot  bath,  and  the  more  active  rubefacients.  Urtieation  by 
means  of  the  nettle  has  also  been  recommended. 

Solution  of  chlorine,  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  have  been  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  scarlatina.  The  aqua  chlorinii  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  for  an  adult,  and  ten  drops  for  a 
child  two  years  old,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  should  be  administered  largely 
diluted,  in  one  of  the  aromatic  waters,  and  sweetened.  Dr.  Watson  speaks 
very  favourably  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  pint,  as  a  drink ;  'of  which  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half 
may  be  used  during  the  day.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  either  of  the 
above  remedies ;  but  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  contains  free  chlorine,  is  some- 
times useful  in  the  atonic  forms  of  the  complaint 

Local  Remedies, — These  are  important.  In  slight  affection  of  the  throat, 
it  is  sufficient  to  employ  demulcent,  acidalous,  slightly  astringent,  or  saline 
gargles;  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed  or  slippery  elm,  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  or  vinegar,  compound  infusion  of  red  roses,  weak 
solutions  of  alum,  nitre,  or  common  salt,  &c.  When  pseudo-membranoos  or 
gangrenous  patches  are  observed  in  the  fauces,  and  the  colour  of  the  mucoos 
membrane  is  dark-red,  infusion  of  capsicum,  or  the  powdered  red  pepper  itself 
diffused  in  water  or  vinegar  and  water,  is  an  excellent  application.  (See  U, 
8.  Dispensatory.)  It  certainly  exercises  a  peculiar  and  very  happy  influence 
over  this  low  species  of  inflammation.  Very  often  the  patient  finds  it  sooth- 
ing to  the  throat,  even  though  bnrniDg  to  the  mouth,  in  which  the  same  condi- 
ti6n  of  the  membrane  does  not  exist.  In  children  who  cannot  gargle,  it  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  large  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  some  equivalent  instrument, 
loaded  with  the  powder  mixed  up  with  water,  and  tamed  about  in  the  fauces. 
I  have  also  used  with  advantage  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  con- 
taining fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  as  an  application  to 
the  patches  and  ulcers;  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  also  an  excellent  remedy,  espe- 
cially when  the  patches  threaten  to  invade  the  larynx.  Applied  in  solution, 
varying  in  strength  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce  of  water, 
and  repeated  daily  or  twice  a  day,  the  latter  preparation  is  much  employed, 
and  by  some  practitioners  is  thought  very  favourably  to  modify  the  course  of 
the  disease  when  early  resorted  to.  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  approvingly  of  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  root  of  the  common  wild  indigo  (Baptisia  tinctoria)  in  putrid 
sore-throat.  The  offensive  odour  which  proceeds  from  the  throat,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  may  be  corrected  bj  gargles  or  washes  of  solutions  of  creasote, 
chloride  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  lime,  or  by  diluted  pyroligneoas  acid,  which 
act  also  favourably  upon  the  diseased  surface. 

Leeches  may  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  be  used  externally  when  there 
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is  considerable  strength  of  pulse;  and  some  also  recommend  blisters.  I 
have  employed  these  freqaently,  bat  not  with  much  apparent  advantage.  In 
the  asthenic  cases  the  blistered  surface  is  liable  to  slough.  Rubefacient  ap- 
plications to  the  throat,  such  as  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  tincture  of  capsicum, 
or  oil  of  turpentine  diluted  with  olive  oil,  may  be  used.  Among  the  best 
external  applications  is  a  large  emollient  poultice. 

During  convalescence,  it  is  important  to  guard  against  exposure  to  cold 
air,  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and,  if  the  patient  remain  feeble,  with 
a  want  of  appetite,  to  invigorate  the  stomach  and  system  by  the  mineral  acids, 
quinia,  or  the  simple  bitters. 

The  rules  of  diet  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  fever  should  be  observed  in 
this ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

The  sequelae  of  the  disease  often  require  attention.  When  the  external 
parts  about  the  neck  suppurate,  emollient  poultices  should  be  applied,  and 
the  patient's  strength  supported  by  tonics  and  nutritious  food.  Red  oxide 
of  mercnry  mixed  with  almond  oil  has  been  recommended  in  the  otorrhcea 
which  is  apt  to  follow  the  disease. 

The  diarrhoea  and  inflammatory  affections  which  set  in  must  be  treated  as 
if  these  affections  were  original,  reference  being  had  to  the  debilitated  state 
of  the  system.  But  it  is  proper  to  observe  that,  when  they  occur  after  a 
mild  attack  of  the  disease,  depletion  is  often  very  well  borne ;  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  poison  having  been  removed.  The  brain  must  be  especially 
watched,  and,  if  symptoms  of  stupor  supervene,  blood  should  generally  be 
taken  from  the  arm.  For  the  treatment  of  dropsy  consequent  upon  scarlet 
fever,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  dropsy. 

Other  modes  of  treating  scarlatina  have  been  employed,  with  great  asserted 
success.  Dr.  John  Qardner  treated  thirty  cases,  some  of  which  were  of 
alarming  violence,  by  means  of  belladonna,  without  the  loss  of  a  patient. 
He  gave  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  extract,  every  three,  four,  or  dz 
hours,  according  to  its  effects,  with  no  other  medicine  except  an  occasional 
dose  of  castor  oil.  {Brailhwaiie*8  Retrospect,  xxiii.  28.)  Dr.  B.  Schneck, 
of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  following  the  practice  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Brown, 
of  London,  has  employed  diluted  acetic  acid  as  the  chief  remedy  in  60  cases, 
without  the  loss  of  a  patient;  though,  with  other  remedies  previously  used,  he 
had  lost  one  out  of  8  or  9.  He  adds  from  f5i  to  f5iv  of  the  officinal  acetic 
acid  to  f  5iv  of  water,  and  gives  a  tablespoonful,  sweetened,  "  every  few  hoars." 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci.,  July,  1837,  p.  27.)  Mr.  Henry  Day,  of  Stafford, 
England,  has  found  great. satisfaction  from  the  use  of  large  doses  of  nitric 
acid,  especially  in  the  malignant  cases.  He  mixes  three  drachms  of  the 
diluted  acid  with  eight  fluidonnces  of  camphor-water,  and  gives  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  every  fonr  hours,  to  a  child  7  or  S  years  old.  (Lond.  Med,  Times 
and  Gaz.,  March,  1855,  p.  217.)  Inunction  of  the  surface  is  highly  recom- 
meoded  by  Dr.  Schneeman,  of  Hanover,  and  the  practice  has  been  successfully 
repeated  by  others.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
face  and  scalp,  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  fat  bacon  every  morning  and  evening. 
(See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xx.  503.)  Among  the  new  modes  of 
treatment  is  also  the  external  application  of  hot  water,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bully,  of  the  Berkshire  Hospital.  For  the  mode  of  employing  it,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  BraithwaUe^s  Retrospect  (xx.  30),  and  to  the  Medical  Times 
(Aug.  29, 1849).  In  malignant  cases,  brewers'  yeast  has  proved  highly  useful 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Q.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  He  gives  the  yeast  mixed 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  in  the  dose 
of  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  {Boston  Med.  db  Surg.  Journ,,  xlvi.  9.) 
Dr.  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Savannah,  Geo.,  has  met  with  great  success  from  the  use 
of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  given  in  a  moderate  dose  every  four  hoars 
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or  less  freqaently.  (Cfiarlesion  Med,  Joum.  d>  Rev.,  ix.  165.)  Dr.  H.  W. 
King,  of  Greenville,  R.  I.,  has  foand  advantage  from  robbing  the  whole  sur- 
faee,  excepting  the  scalp  and  face,  morning  and  evening,  with  a  mixtore  of 
an  ounce  of  glycerin  and  two  drops  of  creasote ;  prerionsly  sponging  the 
body  with  warm  water.  (Boston  Med.  S  Surg.  Joum,,  Iv.  435.) 

Preventive  Treatment. — It  is  peculiarly  important  to  guard  children  against 
scarlatina;  as  the  older  they  grow,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  be  attacked. 
Hence,  they  should  be  kept  separate  as  far  as  possible  from  every  source  of 
infection ;  and  free  ventilation  of  the  sick  chamber  shonld  be  employed,  in 
order  to  dilute  and  dissipate  the  poison.  Different  prophylactic  medicinei 
have  been  recommended,  among  which  belladonna  is  the  most  conspiciions. 
Its  use  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  by  Hahnemann,  on  the  ground 
that  it  produces  effects  analogous  to  those  of  scarlatina.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  its  value  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence. The  weight  of  testimony  is,  I  think,  decidedly  against  its  possession  of 
any  prophylactic  virtues.  It  is  used  in  very  small  doses.  Three  gprains  of 
the  extract  are  dissolved  in  a  flnidounce  of  distilled  water,  and  three  drops 
of  the  solution  given,  twice  a  day,  to  a  child  under  one  year,  to  be  increased 
one  drop  for  every  additional  year.  Another  prophylactic  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  with  great  effect  by  several  physicians  of  Groningen.  It  eon- 
•bts,  for  children  from  two  to  four  years  old,  of  a  sixteenth  or  eighth  of 
a  gprain  of  calomel,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  golden  sulphur  of  antimo- 
ny, with  a  little  sugar  or  magnesia,  given  from  once  to  four  times  daily. 
(Diet,  de  Mid,)  Dr.  John  Webster,  of  London,  strongly  recommends,  as  a 
means,  conjointly  with  isolation,  of  preventing  the  spread  of  scarlatina,  the  fre- 
quent sponging  of  the  patient  with  warm  vinegar.  He  believes,  as  the  result 
of  much  observation,  that  with  this  precaution  the  disease  will  very  seldom 
be  communicated.  (JEd,  Month.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci,,  Dec.  1849,  p.  1295.)  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  either  of  the  above  proph/Iactics. 


•Article  XII. 

ERYSIPELAS. 
Syn. — St.  Anthony*a  Fire. — Roae,~^fynu  Sacer, 

The  term  erysipelas  was  derived  from  the  ancients,  to  whom  the  disease 
was  known.  It  is  a  constitutional  affection,  characterized  by  a  peculiar, 
spreading,  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  fever  beginning  a 
little  before,  simultaneously  with,  or  a  little  after  the  local  disease. 

Symptoms,  Course,  &c. — Languor,  general  uneasiness,  aching  or  soreness 
in  the  limbs  and  joints,  chilliness,  or  rigors  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat, 
are  succeeded  by  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  skin,  a  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  thirst, 
sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache,  restlessness,  muscular  weakness, 
and  not  unfrequently  soreness  of  throat,  or  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  part  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion, as  of  the  neck  in  erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  of  the  axilla  or  groin  in  that 
of  the  extremities. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  fever,  though  sometimes  earlier  and 
sometimes  later,  and  occasionally  as  the  first  observable  phenomenon,  there 
may  be  seen,  upon  some  part  of  the  surface,  a  small  reddish  spot,  usually 
somewhat  elevated,  painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  This  may  occur  upon 
any  portion  of  the  body,  but  is  much  more  frequent  upon  the  face  than  else- 
where, especially  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  cheek,  or  the  rim  of  the  ear. 
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The  inflamed  spot  gradually  spreads,  nsnallj  in  all  directions,  though  often 
more  rapidly  in  one  than  in  another,  exhibiting  almost  always,  as  it  adfances, 
an  irregular,  abrnpt,  and  somewhat  ele?ated  margin,  which  forms  a  striking 
boundary  between  the  sound  and  the  diseased  skin.  .  In  some  instances,  the 
border  is  less  definite,  though  scarcely  erer  gradually  shaded  o£f,  like  ordinary 
inflammation,  so  that  it  cannot  be  traced.  The  diseased  surface  is  red,  often 
shining,  hot  to  the  hand,  and  generally  harder  than  the  sound  A\n.  The 
redness  disappears  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but  quickly  returns  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  The  distance  to  which  the  inflammation  extends 
differs  greatly.  In  some  instances,  it  advances  slowly  and  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits ;  in  others,  it  spreads  quickly  over  large  portions  of  the  surface ; 
and,  in  certain  comparatively  rare  cases,  does  not  cease  to  make  progress  until 
it  has  invaded  successively  every  part  of  the  skin.  Almost  always  its  progress 
is  continuous ;  but  now  and  then  instances  occur,  in  which  it  attacks,  in  suc- 
cession, separate  and  even  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  face,  it  sometimes  confines  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  features,  but 
generally  has  a  tendency  to  spread  upward  to  the  scalp,  and  not  unfrequently 
extends  over  the  whole  head,  and  even  downward  to  the  neck,  though  rarely 
so  far  as  the  chest. 

There  is  usually  considerable  swelling,  the  skin  being  thickened  and  hard- 
ened, and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  general  more  or  less  distended, 
especially  in  parts  of  loose  texture,  as  in  thcf  eyelids  and  about  the  eyes,  in 
the  scrotum  and  prepuce,  and  in  the  vulva,  which  parts  are  apt  to  become 
strikingly  edematous. 

The  face  is  often  so  much  swollen  that  every  feature  is  obliterated.  The 
eyes  are  closed,  the  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  and  ears  greatly  enlarged,  the  nostrils 
so  much  obstructed  that  the  patient  cannot  breathe  through  them,  the  mouth 
so  stiff  that  be  speaks  with  difficulty,  and  the  external  meatus  sometimes  so 
much  narrowed  as  to  interfere  with  hearing.  When  the  disease  extends  over 
the  scalp,  this  is  usually  much  swollen  and  puffy,  and  the  whole  head  some- 
times enormously  enlarged. 

A  burning,  tensive,  pricking,  and  smarting  pain  is  usually  experienced ;  and 
the  parts  are  so  tender  that  pressure  produces  much  uneasiness.  When  the 
whole  scalp  is  affected,  it  is  difficult  for  the  patient  to  find  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion for  the  head.     The  pain,  however,  often  remits. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  gradually  rises  for  three  or  four  days,  then 
gradually  subsides,  without  apparent  effusion  of  any  kind,  and  terminates  in 
desquamation.  But  more  frequently,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  cuticle 
is  elevated  by  a  serous  liquid,  appearing  sometimes  in  the  form  of  minute 
eczematous  or  miliary  vesicles,  sometimes  in  that  of  blisters  or  blebs  like  the 
bulloe  of  pemphigus,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
which  occasionally  run  together,  so  as  to  produce  an  extensive  blistered  sur- 
face. The  surface  is  often  moistened  by  exudation  from  these  vesicles,  or 
their  rupture.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  they  begin  to  dry,  and  on  the  seventh 
or  eighth  form  small  crusts  or  scales,  which  usually  separate  by  the  tenth, 
leaving  the  skin  covered  with  a  new  cuticle.  When  the  hands  or  feet  have 
been  affected,  the  cuticle  sometimes  separates  entire,  so  as  to  form  a  mould 
of  these  parts.  The  redness  and  swelling  subside  at  the  same  time,  and  are 
nearly  or  quite  gone  when  the  crusts  are  fully  formed.  The  whole  duration 
of  the  inflammation  is  thus,  in  favourable  cases,  about  a  week,  though  some- 
times shorter,  especially  in  the  young  and  healthy,  and  sometimes,  ftbm 
various  causes,  considerably  protracted.  Even  after  desquamation,  it  is 
sometimes  long  before  the  skin  acquires  its  natural  appearance  and  flexibility. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie  has  found  the  urine  often  moderately  albuminous  in  the 
early  convalescence  of  severe  cases  of  the  disease. 
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The  coorse  of  er]r8i]>elas  often  varies  more  or  less  from  that  above  described. 
Thus,  while  the  part  first  affected  is  going  through  the  regalar  changes,  the 
inflammation  may  have  advanced  to  another  part,  which  goes  through  its  own 
periods  of  increment  and  decline ;  and  so  on  with  different  parts  saccesaivelj ; 
so  that  the  case  may  be  prolonged  for  a  month  or  more. 

After  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  from  the  vesicated  parts,  the  surface  some* 
times  continues  to  exude  an  acrid  lymph  for  several  days,  and  may  even  pass 
into  a  state  of  suppuration  or  ulceration,  which  greatly  retards  the  cure. 

In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ends  in  suppu- 
ration, and  even  in  gangrene  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  the  former  case,  pos 
of  a  healthy  appearance  escapes  through  ulcerated  openings  in  the  skin ;  in 
the  latter,  grayish  strings  of  the  dead  membrane,  like  wet  tow,  come  away, 
along  with  a  thin,  ichorous,  and  fetid  purulent  discharge.  The  face  sometimes 
presents  the  disease  at  once  in  its  different  forms ;  portions  undergoing  reso- 
lution without  vesication,  others  exhibiting  vesicles  on  the  surface,  and  others, 
as  the  parts  about  the  eye,  discharging  pus  and  disorganized  cellular  tissue. 
The  tissue  beneath  the  scalp  not  unfrequently,  in  bad  cases,  passes  into  this 
gangrenous  state,  though  the  skin  itself  generally  remains  sound,  except  when 
ulcerated  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  dead  matter.  But  this  condition  of  the 
disease  is  still  more  frequent  upon  the  limbs  and  trunk.  In  these  parts,  the 
pus  not  being  dnly  confined,  as  in  phlegmonous  inflammation,  by  the  exuda- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph,  often  travels  great  distances,  destroying  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  and  adipose  tissues,  dissecting  the  muscles,  and  involving 
life  in  great  danger.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  skin  over  almost  the 
whole  front  of  the  abdomen  was  thus  separated  from  the  muscles  beneath. 
Even  where  recovery  takes  place  in  such  cases,  deformity  may  ensue  from  the 
resulting  contraction,  and  difficulty  of  movement  from  the  adhesions  which 
may  form  among  the  muscles,  or  between  them  and  the  skin.  Sometimes 
gangrene  of  the  skin  itself  is  added  to  the  various  mischief.  This  happens 
more  especially  in  the  extremities.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  all  these  cases,  when 
not  fatal,  recovery  must  be  considerably  postponed. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  the  fever  also  con- 
tinues, and  sometimes  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form.  In  vigorous  constitutions, 
with  no  asthenic  tendency  in  the  disease,  the  pnlse  remains  full  and  tense, 
without  being  very  frequent;  and,  unless  the  inflammation  invades  the  scalp, 
though  there  may  be  a  little  occasional  delirium,  the  fever  has  generally  an 
open  inflammatory  character,  and  offers  little  to  cause  alarm.  But,  when  the 
scalp  is  involved,  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  are  often  evinced,  such  as 
headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  restlessness,  and  decided  delirium,  or,  what  is  per- 
haps more  frequent,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these 
cases,  a  tendency  to  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  even  coma.  The  inflammation 
is  supposed  to  penetrate  through  the  cranium  to  the  cerebral  meninges; 
though  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  in  which  no  disease  was  dis- 
covered in  the  encephalon  after  death. 

I  have  known  of  one  or  more  instances,  in  which  inflammation  appeared  to 
reach  the  brain  through  the  nostrils  and  ethmoidal  cells,  with  fatal  effect 
Sometimes  it  passes  from  the  skin  into  the  mouth,  travels  into  the  respiratory 
and  alimentary  passages,  and  produces  characteristic  effects  in  these  several 
situations.  The  lips  are  dry,  tense,  and  shining;  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
including  the  tongue,  is  red  and  dry;  the  fauces  are  reddened,  and  the  tonsils 
sohietimes  swollen ;  deglutition  is  painful;  and  gastritis  with  nausea  and  vom- 
iting, and  enteritis  with  diarrhoea,  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  same 
cause.  Certain  cases  of  death  from  erysipelas  have  been  ascribed  to  pseudo- 
membranous exudation  in  the  glottis,  and  others  to  effusion  into  the  submucous 
tissue  in  the  same  part,  so  as  to  close  the  passage  against  the  admission  of  air. 
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Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  London,  describes  what  he  considers  as  a  variety  of 
erysipelas,  commencing  in  the  fances,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  local  affection, 
confined  to  these  parts.  The  force  of  the  disease  falls  especially  on  the  pha- 
rynx, paralyzing  the  involuntary  mnscles  of  that  structare,  so  as  to  render 
deglutition  impossible,  and  thus  sometimes  to  cause  death  by  starvation. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  has  a  peculiar  dusky-red  colour; 
there  is  no  swelling  in  the  fauces ;  and,  if  the  membrane  be  touched  with  a 
probe,  the  muscles  are  not  excited  into  action,  as  in  health.  Any  attempt  to 
swallow  is  followed  by  powerful  expulsive  efforts,  by  which  the  liquid  or  solid 
material  is  thrown  out  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils.  (Land,  Med,  TimcB  d 
Oaz.,  July,  1865,  p.  29.) 

Not  unfrequently  the  fever  attendant  on  erysipelas  is  asthenic,  either  from 
the  feeble  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  depraved  state  of  his  health  at  the 
time  of  attack,  or  the  peculiarly  depressing  nature  or  malignancy  of  the  cause 
producing  the  disease.  Sometim^  the  asthenic  or  typhous  symptoms  are 
present  from  the  beginning ;  but,  in  other  instances,  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance till  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  complaint.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary  to  repeat  the  symptoms,  which  are  those  of  the  typhous  state  in  fevers 
generally.  The  most  prominent  are  a  feeble  and  often  very  frequent  pulse,  a 
cool  or  irregularly  heated  surface,  restlessness,  snbsultus,  low  delirium  or  stupor, 
a  brown  or  black  and  dryish  tongue,  dark  sordes  about  the  lips  and  teeth,  a 
purplish  or  livid  colour  of  the  inflamed  surface,  bloody  serum  in  the  vesicles, 
ecchymoses,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene.  Internal  inflammatory  or 
congestive  complications  are  not  uncommon,  but  all  of  the  same  low  and  as- 
thenic character.  Diarrhoea,  with  black  fetid  stools,  not  unfrequently  comes 
on  before  the  close ;  and,  if  the  patient  does  not  sink  under  the  immediate 
disease,  he  is  apt  to  be  worn  out  by  the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  processes, 
consequent  upon  the  local  mischief. 

Another  evil  incident  to  erysipelas  is  the  occasional  metastasis  of  the  ex- 
ternal imflammation  to  some  interior  and  vital  organ.  This  is,  perhaps,  less 
frequent  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  accounts  of  authors ;  but  it  maybe 
every  now  and  then  observed.  The  greatest  danger  is  probably  of  metastasis 
to  the  brain  and  heart,  or  their  appendages.  It  is  marked  by  a  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  external  inflammation,  and  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
symptoms  of  internal  disturbance.  Sometimes  the  external  affection  suddenly 
disappears,  without  any  internal  disorder.  Under  snch  circumstances,  the 
incident,  so  far  from  being  alarming,  is  satisfactory.  The  retrocession  of  the 
eruption  is  probably  sometimes  the  result  of  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
internal  inflammation.  But  it  is  at  least  sometimes  also  the  antecedent,  and 
probable  cause  :  as  when  repelled  by  cold,  or  certain  local  applications.  I 
have  known  a  case  in  which  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  applied  to  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation  upon  the  anterior  of  the  chest  in  an  old  man, 
caused  a  speedy  and  entire  disappearance  of  the  cutaneous  redness,  followed 
by  an  enormous  tumefaction  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  was  swollen 
80  as  to  resemble  the  mammae  in  women,  and  was  of  a  stony  hardness.  The 
patient  died.  Sometimes  the  retrocession  is  probably  owing  to  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  great  prostration.  Such  a  case  happened  to  me  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  The  erysipelas,  which  was  facial,  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  became  delirious,  with  an  exceedingly  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin, 
and  other  evidences  of  profonnd  debility.  He  was  stimulated  actively  with 
milk-punch,  &c.;  the  vital  actions  were  restored,  and  with  them  the  erysipelas, 
which  afterwards  terminated  happily. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  protracted  or  dangerous  cases,  ery- 
sipelas, in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  does  well ;  the  fever  subsiding  along 
with  the  inflammation,  and  recovery  taking  place  in  a  period  varying  firom 
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five  to  twelve  days.  Death  in  private  practice,  under  appropriate  treatment, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  malignant  epidemic  influence,  is  very  rare,  nokas 
in  persons  of  feeble  health,  or  intemperate  habits. 

Nnmerons  varieties  of  erysipelas  are  referred  to  in  practical  works ;  and, 
though  most  of  them  are  merely  modifications,  such  as  above  described,  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  some  of  them  more  distinctly. 

Erysipelas  pklegmonodes  is  a  name  conferred  upon  that  form  of  the  diseaw 
in  which  the  inflammation  extends  deeply  into  the  subcutaneous  tissuea.  It 
is  attended  with  greater  pain  and  swelling  than  the  more  superficial  variety, 
and  usually  with  severer  general  symptoms.  Suppuration  and  gangrene  ojf 
the  cellular  membrane  are  not  uncommon ;  and,  when  the  disease,  as  some- 
times happens,  penetrates  beneath  the  fascia,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  compression  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and  much  orgaoie 
mischief  may  result  from  the  confinement  of  the  pus  and  sanious  prodacts  of 
gangrene  that  are  apt  to  form.    This  variety  sometimes  ends  in  the  gangrenous. 

Erysipelas  erraticum. — E,  ambulans. — Wandering  erysipelas  is  that  su- 
perficial form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  inflammation,  confined  chiefly  to 
the  skin,  and  perhaps  more  especially  to  its  surface,  spreads  rapidly  and  ex- 
tensively, in  some  instances  even  over  the  whole  body.  It  seldom,  however, 
covers  the  whole  surface  at  once ;  but  almost  always  fades  and  undergoes  re- 
solution in  one  part,  while  advancing  in  another.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
travelling  continuously  over  the  body,  it  attacks  successively  distant  and 
separate  parts,  as  the  face,  for  example,  at  one  time,  and  one  of  the  limbs 
at  another.  By  some,  the  term  E,  erraticum  is  confined  to  the  former,  and 
E.  ambulans  to  the  latter  of  these  forms.  They  are  both  peculiarly  liable 
to  metastasis,  and  this  probably  constitutes  their  chief  danger.  Though  some- 
what tedious,  they  generally  end  in  recovery  unless  in  cases  of  retrocession, 
or  when  occurring  in  the  advanced  stage  of  other  debilitating  diseases. 

Erysipelas  osdematodes. — When  erysipelas  occurs  in  a  cachectic  state  of 
system,  with  a  tendency  to  serous  effasion,  it  is  apt  to  assume  the  edematous 
form ;  and  the  same  condition  is  presented  when  the  disease  attacks  parts 
already  edematous,  as,  for  instance,  the  legs  of  dropsical  patients,  which  often 
become  the  seat  of  this  kind  of  inflammation,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  especially  if  punctured.  The  parts  most  commonly  affected  with 
edematous  erysipelas  are  the  lower  extremities,  the  genitals,  and  more  rarely 
the  face.  The  colour  of  the  surface  is  not  so  deeply  red  as  in  the  other  varie- 
ties ;  the  skin  appears  stretchc^d  and  shining,  but  not  elastic ;  and  the  surfisce 
pits  on  pressure.  This  form  of  the  disease,  though  it  not  unfrequently  ends 
in  resolution,  is  often  attended  by  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  sometimes  by  the  death  of  portions  of  the  skin. 

Erysipelas  gangrenosum. — The  gangrenous  tendency  may  either  be  origi- 
nal, dependent  upon  the  depressing  nature  or  malignancy  of  the  cause,  upon 
the  depraved  condition  of  the  system,  especially  of  the  blood,  or  upon  certain 
co-operating  influences  of  a  debilitating  character,  as  confined  and  impure  air, 
unwholesome  or  scanty  food,  &c.;  or  it  may  result  from  the  excessive  violence 
of  the  inflammation.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  be  obvious  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  seen  until  an  advanced 
period.  The  tendency  is  indicated  by  a  peculiarly  hot  and  burning  pain,  and 
a  purple  or  livid  hue  of  the  redness.  The  near  approach  of  the  gangrene  is 
shown  by  the  slowness  with  which  the  blood  returns  after  removal  by  pres- 
sure, or  by  its  imperfect  removal,  a  doughy  feel  of  the  parts,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  small  blisters  filled  with  a  turbid  or  reddish  serum.  The  appearance 
of  grayish  or  blackish  spots  beneath  the  separated  epidermis,  a  total  suspen- 
sion of  the  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  surface,  a  reduction  of  the  pain,  and 
a  dimiuution  of  the  temperature,  indicate  its  positive  existence.    It  is  apt  to 
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occur  when  erjsipelas  attacks  patients  with  feyer  of  a  typhoid  character,  or 
infants  soon  after  birth,  and  is  not  nncommon  in  hospitals,  and  dnring  the 
prevalence  of  malignant  erysipelatons  epidemics.  It  is  always  indicative  of 
great  danger.     The  constitutional  symptoms  are  typhoid. 

The  above  varieties  have  reference  to  the  character  of  the  local  affection. 
There  are  others  having  a  different  basis.  Thus,  the  inflammation  sometimes 
occnrs  without  fever,  generally  as  a  consequence  of  wonnds  or  other  pre-exist- 
ing local  disorder.  It  may  then  be  styled  local  eryaipelcis,  or  simply  erysipeU 
atotiB  inflammation.  Sometimes  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fever 
occnrs  without  the  affection  of  the  skin,  as  in  other  exanthematons  diseases. 
This  is  shown  particularly  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  complaint, 
when  fevers  are  often  observed,  in  which  the  cutaneous  inflammation  appears 
to  be  superseded  by  that  of  one  of  the  interior  organs  or  surfaces.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  disease  may  be  denominated  erysipelatous  fe  ver.  Oc- 
casionally cases  are  observed,  in  which  the  tongue,  conjunctiva,  and  skin  have 
a  yellowish  hue,  the  urine  is  dark-yellow,  and  the  alimentary  canal  exhibits 
evidences  of  bilious  disorder.  In  this  form  the  disease  is  called  bilious  ery- 
sipelas. Its  peculiarities  depend  either  upon  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver,  or  on  an 
excessive  production  of  bilious  matter  in  the  blood.  The  name  of  malignarU 
erysipelas  is  given  to  those  terrible  forms  of  the  disease,  generally  the  result 
of  epidemic  causes,  which  exhibit  the  highest  gprade  of  the  typhous  condition, 
a  strong  disposition  to  gangrene,  and  all  those  phenomena  which  depend  upon 
a  disorganized  condition  of  the  blood.  Some  of  their  characteristic  phenomena 
will  be  described  in  a  brief  account,  which  I  propose  to  give  directly,  of  the 
epidemic  erjsipelas  which  raged  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
years  1842  and  1843,  and  subsequently,  under  the  popular  name  of  black 
tongue.  Still  another  form,  which  has  been  recognized  by  some  as  a  distinct 
variety  with  the  title  of  erysipelas  neonatorum^  occurs  in  infants  soon  after 
birth.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  child  is  said  to  be  bom  with  the  disease  upon 
it.  The  inflammation  generally  begins  upon  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
spreads  rapidly  over  the  trunk,  to  the  genitals,  the  nates,  and  lower  extremities. 
It  may  also  begin  upon  the  face  or  limbs.  It  is  much  disposed  to  suppuration 
and  gangrene,  and  is  exceedingly  fatal.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  frequently 
associated  with  peritoneal  inflammation.  It  appears  to  be  more  common  in 
Europe  than  this  country,  and  probably  affects  more  especially  children  born 
in  crowded  hospitals,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  drawn  during  life  has  the  bnffy 
coat.  After  death,  the  redness  of  the  skin  often  disappears,  but  a  brownish 
tinge  is  apt  to  be  left  behind ;  the  epidermis  easily  separates ;  and  the  true 
skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  exhibit  marks  of  inflammation.  The 
small  veins  have  been  observed  to  be  frequently  red  on  their  inner  surface, 
and  to  be  filled  with  pus ;  but,  according  to  Rayer,  this  is  by  no  means  uni- 
formly the  case.  Pus  is  often  found  in  small  abscesses,  or  diffused  extensively 
in  the  cellnlar  tissue  and  among  the  muscles.  Sometimes  small  collections 
are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  large  organs,  as  the  lungs  and  liver. 
When  death  ensues  from  coma,  serous  effusion  is  sometimes  observed  under 
the  arachnoid  and  in  the  ventricles ;  and  the  veins  of  the  pia-mater  are  dis- 
tended ;  bnt  sometimes,  also,  no  morbid  appearances  are  observed  in  the 
encephalon.  Of  course,  the  incidental  inflammations  which  not  unfreqnently 
supervene  in  erysipelas  leave  their  ordinary  effects  behind  them. 

Causes. — These  are  not  altogether  well  understood.  The  disease  has  been 
ascribed  to  cold;  stimulant  articles  of  food  and  drink;  excessive  fatigue ;  vio- 
lent mental  emotion,  as  of  fear  or  anger;  suppression  of  habitual  discharges, 
as  of  the  menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal  flux,  or  from  old  ulcers;  and  even  the 
transfer  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  irritation.    It  may  also  originate  in  consequence 
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of  any  uodae  excitement  or  irritation  of  the  skin,  as  from  the  direct  beat  of 
the  san,  barns,  rnbefacients,  blisters,  issnes  or  setons,  ulcers,  wounds  of  all 
sorts,  whether  from  surgical  operations  or  accidental  contnsions,  and  even  such 
slight  injuries  as  the  sting  or  bite  of  an  insect,  the  wound  of  the  lancet,  or  the 
scratch  of  a  pin.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  point 
previously  diseased. 

But  none  of  these  causes  are  capable,  of  themselves,  of  giving  rise  to  ery- 
sipelas. In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  they  produce  no  such  result,  and 
even  in  persons  in  whom  they  cause  the  disease  at  one  time,  they  very  often 
fail  to  do  so  at  others.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  else ;  something 
which  predisposes  the  individual  to  this  particular  form  of  disease  rather  than 
to  others.  Such  a  predisposition  appears  to  be  possessed  by  some  persons  con- 
stitutionally. These  have  frequent  attacks  of  erysipelas  from  some  of  the 
causes  above  mentioned,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause ;  the  pre- 
disposition alone  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  about  the  result  The 
attacks  are  sometimes  periodical ;  certain  persons  having  the  disease  once, 
twice,  or  oftener  during  the  year ;  others,  and  especially  women,  every  month. 
Not  unfrequently,  the  predisposition  is  the  consequence  of  disease.  Dropsy 
predisposes  to  erysipelas,  and  the  same  is  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  wi^ 
everything  that  depraves  the  system,  especially  through  the  blood.  The  in- 
temperate are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  temperate.  Influences  which 
tend  to  depress  or  debilitate  the  system,  even  without  producing  open  disease, 
have  the  same  effect.  Hence,  partly,  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  in  hospitals. 
But  there  is  also  some  unknown  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  greatly 
favours  the  production  of  the  disease ;  so  that,  when  it  exists,  the  slightest 
causes  will  give  rise  to  this  form  of  inflammation,  though,  on  other  occasions, 
they  may  have  no  such  effect  It  is  felt  especially  in  large  infirmaries ;  but  is 
nevertheless  independent  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  those  institutions ; 
for  no  observable  difference  can  be  recognized  between  these  circumstances, 
during  the  existence  of  this  influence,  and  at  other  times.  It  is  occasionally 
so  strong  that  the  slightest  irritation  of  the  surface  induces  an  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas; and,  when  it  prevails,  it  is  hazardous  to  bleed,  leech,  or  apply  a 
blister,  not  to  mention  serious  surgical  operations,  which  are  altogether  un- 
justifiable. Wounds  about  the  head  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  unpleasant 
complication.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  predisposition  to  erysipelas 
exists  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  hospitals,  at  the  same  time  that  puerperal 
fever  prevails  in  the  lying-in  wards. 

Some  have  ascribed  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  contagion ;  and  cases  have  been  adduced,  which  seem  strongly  to  sustain  the 
opinion  of  the  communicabillty  of  the  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  a  not  uncommon 
opinion,  especially  in  Europe,  that  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas,  occurring 
epidemically,  are  interchangeable  diseases,  the  one  being  able  to  produce  the 
other  by  personal  communication.'*'  But  neither  in  public  nor  private  practice, 
have  I  ever  seen  a  case  of  erysipelas  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  any  proof 
of  a  contagious  origin ;  nor  do  I  believe  that,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  is  in 
the  least  contagious.  When,  however,  it  accompanies  a  typhous  or  malig- 
nant form  of  fever,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  apparent  instances 
of  this  kind.  An  individual  may  receive  the  fever  by  contagion,  and  erysipelas 
may  develope  itself  at  the  same  time  under  the  prevailing  influence;  the  febrile 
movement  acting  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  latter  complaint 

No  alternative  remains  but  to  ascribe  the  prevalent  tendency  to  erysipelas, 
above  mentioned,  to  epidemic  influence.     This  sometimes  acts  upon  a  much 

*  See,  for  cases  apparently  confirmatory  of  this  view,  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Seieneen  (N.  S.,  xx.  2-30),  qaoting  from  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
for  March,  1850;  also  the  London  Medical  OaieUe  for  October,  1851,  p.  722. 
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more  exteDsive  scale,  not  only  affecting  limited  localities,  but  wide  regions 
of  coantrj.  Destructire  epidemics  of  erysipelas  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  Europe ;  and  several  parts  of  oar  own  country  have  been  ravaged  by 
a  similar  epidemic,  during  the  last  few  years. 

Epidemic  Erysipelas  of  1842,  1843,  &c. — Black  Tongue, — The  news- 
papers, a  few  years  since,  teemed  with  accounts  of  a  destructive  pestilence, 
appearing  in  remote  and  unconnected  portions  of  the  country,  which,  from  one 
of  its  prominent  symptoms,  came  to  be  known  by  the  popular  name  of  the 
black  tongue.  Several  accounts  of  it  have  been  published  in  the  medical 
journals,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  sum- 
mary, as  I  have  very  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  disease.* 
It  prevailed  in  several  of  the  New  England  States,  in  those  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  several  of  the  Southwestern 
States,  during  the  years  1842, 1843,  and  1844;  and  I  have  heard  accounts  of 
it  in  isolated  neighbourhoods  in  some  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The 
disease  was  of  different  grades  of  violence  in  different  places,  being  sometimes 
so  mild  that  almost  every  case  recovered,  in  others  so  deadly  that  more  than 
half  of  those  attacked  perished.  It  did  not  uniformly  put  on  the  appearance 
of  erysipelas.  In  some  places,  most  of  the  cases  were  of  this  character,  in 
others,  not  more  than  one  in  six,  or  even  a  smaller  proportion;  the  affection 
of  the  skin  being  replaced  by  some  internal  inflammation,  generally  of  the 
mucous  or  serous  tissues,  though  sometimes  also  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
organs,  especially  of  the  lungs.  But  the  external  inflammation  was  the  most 
common  and  characteristic  symptom.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  recorded 
both  by  Dr.  Sutton  and  by  Drs.  Hall  and  Dexter,  that  puerperal  fever  was 
very  prevalent  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  districts  as  the  erysipelas ; 
and  some  cases  are  stated,  in  which  it  appeared  as  though  the  former  disease 
had  been  produced  by  contagion  conveyed  from  the  latter ;  while,  conversely, 
a  slight  prick  of  the  finger  of  a  physician,  received  in  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  a  female  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever,  became  the  starting-point 
of  an  extensive  and  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation.  "Subsequent  experience 
of  other  physicians  has  tended  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  interchangeable 
character  of  these  affections,  occurring  epidemically. 

The  disease  very  often  began  with  difficulty  of  swallowing  from  inflammation 
of  the  fauces ;  and,  if  otherwise,  angina  was  very  apt  to  ensue.  The  first 
general  symptoms  were  feelings  of  lassitude,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  extremi- 
ties, head,  &c.,  nausea  and  retching,  a  frequent  and  depressed  pulse,  a  fetid 
breath,  cold  and  contracted  skin,  shrunken  features,  anxiety  of  countenance, 
and  rigors  more  or  less  severe  and  protracted.  The  pains  were  often  exceed- 
ingly acute,  like  those  of  neuralgia,  shooting  through  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  darting  from  a  finger  or  toe,  the  heel,  &c.;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  limb  thus  affected  was  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  the  subse- 
quent inflammation.  After  a  variable  continuance  of  some  or  all  of  the  above 
symptoms,  occasionally  extending  to  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  febrile  reac- 
tion came  on,  with  a  hot  skin,  frequent  pulse,  great  restlessness  and  anxiety, 
delirium,  furred  tongue,  &c.  In  the  erysipelatous  cases,  the  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation appeared  generally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  though  sometimes  not 
earlier  than  the  seventh.     It  was  no  uncommon  event  for  the  eruption  to  dis- 

*  The  papers  alluded  to  are  those  of  Dr.  George  Sutton,  of  Aurora,  Indiana,  in  the 
Wutem  Lancet  for  November,  1848;  of  Dr.  Charles  Hall,  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  and 
Dr.  George  J.  Dexter,  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  published  in  the  Am.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  for  January,  1844;  of  Dr.  D.  Meeker,  in  the  IlUuoU  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  June,  1844;  and  of  Dr.  Jesse  Young,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Med. 
Examiner  for  September,  1844.  See  also  an  article  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  the  St.  LouU 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  vii.  490,  and  another  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Bennett,  of  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  N.  Y,  Journ.  of  Med. ^  N.  S.,  xi.  9. 
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appear  saddenlj;  and  this  was  generally  an  nnfafonrable  sign.  The  inflam- 
mation had  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene,  was  not  anfreqnently  attended  with 
phlyctenoid  or  carbuncnlons  tamonrs,  and  often  ended  in  great  destruction  of 
the  cellular  tissae,  mnscles,  lymphatic  glands,  &c.,  which  were  discharged  in 
a  mortified  state,  with  a  thin,  exceedingly  acrid,  and  offensife  liquid.  **  So 
corroding  and  acrid  was  the  flaid,  that  the  hardest  steel  was  directly  peoe- 
trated  by  it  as  by  nitric  acid."  (Hall  and  Dexter,)  The  fefer,  though  at  first 
inflammatory,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulse,  quiclily  lapsed  into  the 
typhous  state;  and  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  often  sufficient  to 
induce  syncope.  The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  gray  or  yellowish  coati 
became  brown  or  blackish  as  the  disease  advanced.  Hemorrhage  was  notwi- 
common  in  the  latter  stages.  In  some  cases,  the  nervous  symptoms  were  pre- 
dominant, and  occasionally  the  disease  commenced  with  coma,  from  which  the 
patient  was  never  roused.  When  the  erysipelatous  affection  did  not  appear, 
and  sometimes  along  with  it,  there  was  violent  internal  inflammation.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  mouth,  nostrils,  Ac.  was  especially  apt  to 
suffer ;  and  sometimes  the  swelling  and  pain  in  the  throat,  tongue,  &c.  were  so 
great  that  deglutition  was  impossible.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  extended 
downwards  into  the  air- passages  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  even  the  howeb, 
or  upwards  into  the  nasal  passages  and  the  brain.  Peritonitis  and  plenritis 
frere  not  uncommon,  and  were  extremely  fatal.  In  some  places,  pneumonia 
was  also  a  frequent  complication.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  was  very 
uncertain.  Sometimes  death  occurred  in  two  or  three  days,  but  more  fre- 
quently about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  and  occasionally  much  later.  Conva- 
lescence frequently  took  place  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  in  ordinary 
erysipelas,  but  often  also  it  was  greatly  protracted. 

Erysipelas  from  Wounds  in  Dissection^  dc, — Another  cause  of  erysipelas, 
which  merits  notice,  is  the  exposure  of  a  wound  or  abrasion  of  the  hand  to 
the  liquids  of  the  dead  body  in  dissections,  or  even  sometimes  to  the  secre- 
tions of  the  living  body,  as  occasionally  happens  to  the  accoucheur.  An  in- 
flammation generally  runs  up  the  absorbents  of  the  arm,  and  not  unfrequently 
spreads  out  into  an  erysipelatous  affection  not  only  of  the  arm,  but  also  of 
the  chest  and  neck,  with  the  formation  occasionally  of  immense  abscesses  and 
great  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar 
effect,  in  these  cases,  is  owing  to  the  natnre  of  the  poison.  It  is  not  merely 
the  production  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  by  a  wound  in  persons  predis- 
posed to  it ;  for  in  the  different  arts,  where  wounds  of  the  hands  are  much 
more  common,  and  exposure  to  irritant  causes  certainly  not  less  so,  we  seldom 
witness  similar  effects.  The  fever  which  accompanies  this  form  of  the  disease 
is  apt  to  have  a  low,  asthenic  tendency. 

Erysipelas  occurs  at  all  seasons,  but  most  frequently,  &s  is  asserted,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn.  All  ages  are  liable  to  it  Women  are  said  to  be 
more  frequently  affected  than  men.  One  attack  offers  no  security  against  a 
second. 

Nature. — The  inflammation  in  erysipelas  is  of  a  peculiar  natnre,  and  de- 
rives that  peculiarity  from  some  not  understood  state  of  system,  or  from  some 
equally  unknown  peculiarity  of  the  cause.  That  it  differs  from  ordinary  in- 
flammation is  proved  by  its  disposition  to  spread,  the  distinct  boundary  it 
preserves  in  spreading,  the  severe  burning  which  attends  it,  its  tendency  to 
gangrene,  and  the  indisposition  it  evinces  to  the  exudation  of  coagnlable 
lymph,  which  is  so  characteristic  a  product  of  phlegmonons  inflammation. 
In  the  disease  now  under  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fever,  though 
it  may  be  aggravated  by  the  local  affection,  is  wholly  independent  of  it  in  its 
origin ,  for  it  often  precedes  the  inflammation  by  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  cases  of  traumatic  erysipelas,  there  may  be 
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the  same  constitational  state,  bat  in  a  degree  insufficient  to  excite  fever  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  local  disease. 

Diagnosis. — It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  distingaish  the  initial 
fever  of  erysipelas,  before  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneoas  affection,  from 
many  other  febrile  diseased;  bat  Frank  has  pointed  oat  a  symptom  which  he 
considers  diagnostic ;  and  Chomel  and  Blache  in  relation  to  it  make  the  fol- 
lowing observation.  "  Whenever  a  patient  has  exhibited,  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hoars,  an  intense  febrile  movement,  attended  with  pairif  swelling, 
and  tenderness  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck^  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  announce  the  approaching  development  of  erysipelas,  and  in  no  case  has 
the  diagnosis  been  invalidated  by  the  result"  {Diet,  de  Mid.,  xii.  233.) 

After  the  occurrence  of  the  inflammation,  the  only  disease  in  relation  to 
which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  erythema,  and  fr<)m  this  erysipelas  may  be 
distingaished  by  the  greater  swelling  and  hardness,  the  well-defined  boun- 
dary, and  the  continuity  of  the  diseased  surface. 

Pboqnosis. — The  grounds  of  prognosis  in  this  disease  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  already  given  in  the  description  of  its  varieties.  As  it  commonly 
appears  in  good  constitutions,  it  very  generally  ends  favourably.  In  ery- 
sipelas of  the  face,  the  chief  danger  arises  from  the  brain  becoming  involved, 
and  this  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  inflammation  invades  the  scalp, 
though  this  last  event  often  occurs  without  serious  consequences.  A  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  external  disease,  with  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  indi- 
cating internal  irritation  or  inflammation,  is  unfavourable.  Such  a  metastasis 
is  most  likely  to  happen  in  the  wandering  variety.  The  phlegmonous  form 
is,  in  other  respects,  more  dangerous  than  the  superficial.  The  gangrenous 
variety  is  very  dangerous.  The  very  old,  the  intemperate,  and  those  already 
nearly  worn  out  by  previous  disease,  are  apt  to  die.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  in  dropsy,  in  which  a  fatal  erysipelas  often  attacks  the  swollen  limbs, 
especially  after  punctures ;  but  death,  in  these  instances,  is  only  a  little  has- 
tened. The  disease  is  often  fatal  when  it  occurs  near  the  close  of  febrile  dis- 
eases ;  though  recoveries  also,  under  such  circumstances,  often  take  place. 
The  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavourable  in  hospital  than  in  private  prac- 
tice. In  new-born  children,  the  disease  is  exceedingly  fatal ;  as  it  often  also 
is  when  it  occurs  epidemically,  and  whenever  it  puts  on  a  malignant  form. 
Coma  and  continued  delirium  are  always  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Sometimes  erysipelas  is  productive  of  good.  It  has  often  permanently 
cured  impetigo,  psoriasis,  and  other  obstinate  cutaneoas  affections ;  and  tem- 
porarily removed  syphilitic  disease  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  as- 
serted even  to  have  cured  elephantiasis. 

Trbatment. — I  shall  treat  first  of  the  general,  and  afterwards  of  the  local 
measures.  Mild  cases  require  little  interference.  Rest,  saline  laxatives,  re- 
frigerant drinks,  and  a  low  diet,  constitute  the  routine  of  treatment.  The 
physician,  however,  should  always  be  on  the  watch,  prepared  to  counteract 
any  threatening  change  that  may  occur. 

In  severe  cases,  an  emetic  has  been  recommended  at  the  commencement. 
This  remedy  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  the  bilious  form.  It  no 
doubt  does  good  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  bile  or  other  irritating 
matters,  and  may  also  be  beneficial,  when  the  liver  is  torpid,  by  rousing 
it  into  activity.  It  may  even  have  the  effect,  attributed  to  it  in  some  of  the 
other  exanthemata,  of  favourably  modifying  the  future  course  of  the  disease. 
But  I  have  myself  found  no  such  advantage  from  emetics,  in  ordinary  cases, 
as  to  compensate  for  their  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  now  seldom  em- 
ploy them. 

A  brisk  cathartic  at  the  beginning  is  almost  always  proper.     Its  energy 
should  be  graduated  somewhat  to  the  apparent  violence  of  the  case.    Often 
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a  fall  dose  of  Epsom  salt  will  be  safficieot.  When  there  is  coDsiderable  ferer, 
recoarse  may  be  bad  to  senna  and  salts,  or  to  calomel  either  alone  or  combined 
with  other  cathartics,  as  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  jalap,  or  rhabarb. 
The  compound  cathartic  pill  is  an  eligible  preparation.  When  calomel  is 
used  alone,  it  should  be  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The 
mercurial  is  especially  indicated  whenever  there  is  torpidity  of  the  lirer,  or 
too  much  bilious  matter  in  the  circulation;  consequently  in  most  of  the  cases 
called  bilious.  After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  eyacuatedy  it  will 
generally  be  suflScient  to  procure  one  or  two  passages  daily,  which  may  be 
done  by  means  of  saline  cathartics  daring  acti?e  febrile  excitement^  and  rhu- 
barb in  low  or  typhous  states  of  the  disease.  Magnesia  will  sometimes  be 
useful  to  counteract  acidity,  and  castor  oil  in  states  of  intestinal  irritation. 

Shoald  the  pulse  be  strong  and  full,  and  the  inflammation  severe  and  threat- 
ening, bleeding  may  be  employed  advantageoosly  in  the  early  stages,  and  in 
the  yonng  and  vigoroas  with  considerable  freedom.  It  may  sometimes  even 
be  repeated ;  but  this  is  very  seldom  necessary.  Bleeding  is  not  so  well 
borne  as  in  ordinary  inflammation ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  loss  of  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  produces  a  very  decided  impression  on  the  palse  and  gene- 
ral strength.  The  habits  of  the  patient,  or  his  previous  state  of  health,  have 
often  been  such  as  strongly  to  contraindicate  the  remedy ;  and,  under  these 
circamstances,  it  shoald  not  be  resorted  to  nnless  imperiously  called  for.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and,  in  not  a  few,  is  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  the  existing  debility.  It  shoald  be  recollected  that  bleed- 
ing will  not  cure  the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  unless  by  inducing  such  a 
degree  of  depression  ss  almost  to  prevent  the  blood  from  circulating  in  the 
capillaries ;  and  this  is  always  dangerous.  The  remedy,  therefore,  should  not 
be  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  indicated  when  danger  of  suppuration  or 
gangrene  may  exist  from  the  violence  of  the  local  disease,  or  some  internal 
and  vital  organ  may  be  attacked.  It  shoald  be  employed  when  stupor,  or 
other  evidence  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  presented,  unless, 
as  unfortunately  often  happens,  the  pulse  may  be  too  feeble  to  permit  it  In 
doubtful  cases,  the  patient  should  sit  erect  during  the  bleeding,  and  the  flow 
be  stopped  immediately  upon  the  flagging  of  the  pulse,  or  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  the  approach  of  syncope. 

Cooling  diaphoretics,  such  as  the  neotral  mixture,  effervescing  draught, 
solution  of  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa,  and,  when  the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  the  antimonials  may  be  used 
during  the  active  state  of  the  fever.  I  am  usually  satisfied  with  the  neutral 
mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  preferring  the  latter  when  the  stomach  is 
irritable,  and  adding,  when  this  organ  is  quite  retentive,  and  the  fever  de- 
cidedly sthenic,  small  quantities  of  tartar  emetic. 

When  the  general  action  is  feeble,  whether  at  the  commencement  or  becom- 
ing so  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  especially  when  nervous  symptoms  are 
exhibited,  such  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  slight  delirium,  the  combina- 
tion of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  an  admirable  remedy,  which  may  be  aided 
by  the  spirit  of  nitrons  ether,  the  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  camphor- 
water,  and  the  warm  bath,  if  deemed  advisable.  The  opiate,  however,  should 
not  be  used  in  the  somnolent  or  comatose  cases. 

If,  after  sufficient  depletion,  the  local  symptoms  are  threatening,  but  with- 
out any  complication  of  gangrene  or  malignancy,  calomel  or  the  blue  mass 
,may  be  added  to  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  and  so  used  as  to  produce  the 
slightest  possible  mercurial  impression.  Sometimes,  when  opium  is  contra- 
indicated,  the  calomel  and  ipecacaanha  may  be  used  without  it.  For  the 
doses  in  which  these  remedies  should  be  employed,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
former  articles  on  febrile  diseases. 
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When  the  symptoms  assume  a  typhous  form,  with  a  falliog  pake,  and  per- 
haps a  gangrenoas  tendency  in  the  local  affection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  system  by  stimulants  and  nutritious  food.  Opium,  sulphate  of  quinia, 
the  miueral  acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine- whey,  animal  broths  and  jellies, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  milk- punch,  egg  and  wine,  &c.,  should  be  used;  the 
stimulation  being  graduated  to  the  degree  of  depression  or  debility.  In  the 
cases  of  drunkards,  wine  or  brandy  should  be  allowed  freely  as  soon  as  the 
system  begins  to  falter,  and  moderately  at  the  commencement,  efen  though  it 
might  be  necessary  to  bleed  at  the  same  time.  Chlorate  of'  potassa  has  been 
usefully  employed  in  the  malignant  epidemic  erysipelas,  or  black  tongue,  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  ^mggs,  of  Tennessee.  {Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  v.  227) 

When  retrocession  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation  takes  place,  if  internal 
inflammation  be. the  cause,  bleeding  should  be  employed  as  far  as  the  patient 
can  well  bear  it ;  but,  if  it  be  connected  with  debility,  which  probably  happens 
quite  as  frequently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stimulate.  In  either  case,  a  blister, 
or  an  active  rubefacient,  as  mustard,  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  pre- 
viously inflamed,  and  the  whole  body,  if  conyenient,  immersed  in  a  hot  bath. 

During  the  exhaustion  of  the  suppurative  and  gangrenous  state,  it  is  highly 
important  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  until  the  process  is  over; 
and  quioia,  the  mineral  acids,  wine-  or  the  malt  liquors,  opium,  and  nutritious 
food  are  the  most  suitable  means. 

In  the  periodical  cases,  the  chief  object  of  the  physician,  in  the  intervals, 
should  be  to  discover  any  deviation  from  health  to  which  the  tendency  may 
Jbe  owing,  and  to  apply  his  remedies  accordingly.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  erysipelatous  attack  sometimes  protects  the  system 
against  a  worse  disease,  and  its  prevention  might,  therefore,  be  a  positive  evil. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  blood  is  probably  in  fault  in  some  of  these 
cases,  and  that,  by  altering  the  condition  of  that  fluid,  we  might  safely  prevent 
the  return  of  the  disease.  With  this  view,  I  have  employed  a  diet  exclusively 
of  bread  and  milk  for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  apparent  beneflt 

Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  has  introduced  the  use  of  the  tincture 
of  chloride  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas ;  giving  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  drops,  every  two  hours,  night  and  day,  throughout  the  disease,  without 
reference  to  the  degree  of  fever,  or  the  delirium.  The  only  other  treatment 
he  employs  is  at  first  freely  to  act  on  the  bowels,  and  afterwards  to  keep  them 
properly  open.  His  local  applications  are  hair-powder  and  cotton  wadding. 
He  has  used  this  method  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  with  invariable  suc- 
cess. (Ed,  Monthly  Joum.  of  Med.  8ci,y  June,  1851,  p.  498.)  Since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  BelPs  paper,  the  remedy  has  been  tested  by  many  prac- 
titioners, and  the  reports  have  generally  been  in  its  favour.  I  have  myself 
used  it  in  all  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  whether  in  private  or 
hospital  practice,  and  hitherto  with  uniformly  favourable  results;  not  one 
patient  having  died  of  the  disease.  But  I  have  not  depended  on  the  chaly- 
beate alone,  having  used  conjointly  such  other  remedies  as  the  83rmptoms 
appeared  to  indicate. 

The  diet  should  be  regulated  in  erysipelas,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases. 

Local  Measures. — The  head,  or  whatever  other  part  may  be  affected,  should 
be  kept  in  as  elevated  a  position  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  comfort  of 
the  patient  An  infinite  diversity  of  local  remedies  has  been  proposed.  Some 
doubt  their  propriety  altogether,  and  prefer  leaving  the  inflammation  to  na- 
ture, at  best  with  only  slight  alleviating  means.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
local  measures  are  often  of  great  use,  but  that  they  should  be  employed  with 
some  caution.  The  external  affection  is  not  the  whole  disease.  If  suddenly 
repelled  by  applications,  the  irritation  may  retreat  with  fatal  effect  to  some 
interior  organ.     It  is  best,  therefore,  not  to  aim  at  its  subversion,  but  only  to 
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'egolate  it ;  to  check  its  advance  when  disposed  to  proceed  too  far,  to  diminish 
ts  violence  when  likely  to  lead  to  anpleasant  results,  and  at  all  times  to  alle- 
late  the  uneasiness  which  it  causes  to  the  patient 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  comforting,  alleviating,  and  least  hasard- 
ms  appUcation,  is  that  of  some  bland  mucilage,  kept  constantly  npon  the 
nflamed  surface,  by  means  of  soft  folded  linen  thoroughly  saturated  with  it 
!  usually  prefer  the  infusion  of  slippery  elm  as  being  the  most  agreeable; 
int  the  infusion  of  sassafras  pith  or  flaxseed  may  also  be  employed,  especial 
are  being  taken  that  the  flaxseed  is  not  rancid.  Should  the  inflammatioa 
le  severe,  advantage  may  accrue  from  the  use  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
n  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  or  two  to  the  pint  of  water.  Slight  narcotic 
mpregnation  of  the  liquids  employed,  as  by  acetate  of  morphia,  infusion  of 
ipium,  or  decoction  of  poppy  heads  or  lettuce,  may  not  be  improper,  though 
lot  likely  to  be  very  useful. 

Should  the  inflammation  be  disposed  to  spread  too  far,  and  especially  into 
nconvenient  or  dangerous  positions,  it  becomes  proper  to  arrest  it  This  is 
>eculiarly  necessary  in  facial  erysipelas,  when  disposed  to  ascend  to  the  scalp, 
t  can  generally  be  accomplished  by  one  of  three  measures ;  blisters,  nitrate 
4  silver,  or  tincture  of  iodine.  The  last  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
onvenient,  and,  when  I  have  employed  it,  has  generally  answered  well.  A 
»order,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  breadth,  should  be  drawn  across 
he  path  of  the  advancing  inflammation,  one-half  on  the  inflamed,  and  the 
aher  half  on  the  sound  skin.  The  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
lopoeia  may  be  employed,  and  applied  freely  over  the  surface  mentioned,  so 
18  completely  to  discolour  it;  and  the  operation  maybe  repeated  daily, if  ne- 
tessary,  until  the  inflammation  begins  to  decline.  The  colour  imparted  by 
he  iodine  is  soon  dissipated,  and  the  cuticle  desquamates.  Blisters  may  be 
employed  in  the  same  way,  and  they  generally  succeed,  though  more  incon- 
renient  than  the  iodine.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  very  efficient ;  but  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  is  of  longer  duration;  and  I  should  not  be  disposed  to 
ipply  it  upon  the  face.  The  most  effectual  plan  is  that  of  Higginbottom, 
vho  employs  the  stick  itself,  or  a  strong  solution,  made  with  eight  scruples 
>f  the  nitrate  and  twelve  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled 
vater.  Should  the  inflammation  leap  over  the  border  formed  in  either  of 
hese  modes,  it  will  usually  be  with  mitigated  severity,  and  it  may  often  be 
irrested  by  a  repetition  of  the  application  upon  the  surface  invaded. 

Some  apply  the  last-mentioned  remedies  to  the  whole  surface  inflamed; 
ind  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  apprehension  of  gangrene  might  render 
his  plan  advisable;  but,  after  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  fear  it  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  have  known  blisters,  applied  in  this  way,  to  be 
oil  owed  by  extensive  ulceration  of  the  skin. 

Some  allusion  to  other  local  measures  which  have  been  recommended  may 
lot  be  improper.  Leeching  has  high  authority  in  its  favour.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, the  ulceration  of  the  bites,  and  seldom  use  them.  To  obviate  this 
langer,  it  is  advised  to  apply  them  to  the  sound  surface  in  the  vicinity  of 
hat  inflamed.  But,  in  the  general  predisposition  to  this  form  of  inflamma- 
ion,  is  there  not  some  danger  that  the  bites  themselves  may  become  new  foci 
)(  the  disease  ?  The  only  circumstance  which  calls  strongly  for  this  remedy 
B,  I  think,  the  existence  of  some  threatening  Internal  inflammation  or  irrita- 
ion,  especially  of  the  brain.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  it  might  be 
>roper  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

A  very  common  and  simple  application,  more  frequently  used  some  years 
lince  than  at  present,  is  rye-meal,  or  other  dry,  unirritating,  absorbent  powder, 
plentifully  sprinkled  upon  the  inflamed  surface.  The  object  of  the  applica- 
ion  is  to  absorb  the  acrid  fluid,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  the  vesicles. 
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It  certainly  alleviates,  in  some  instances,  the  burning  heat;  bat  it  is  also  liable 
to  the  inconvenience  of  forming  bard  crusts  upon  tbe  surface.  Whether  it  baa 
any  influence  in  reducing  tbe  inflammation  is  doubtful.  Once,  however,  I  en- 
closed a  severely  inflamed  leg  in  a  thick  layer  of  this  powder,  with  the  appa- 
rent effect  of  immediately  curing  the  inflammation.  Possibly  the  result  may 
have  been  a  mere  coincidence ;  possibly  it  may  have  been  owing  to  tbe  exclu- 
sion of  atmospheric  air. 

Mercurial  ointment  at  one  time  enjoyed  much  credit  as  a  local  application. 
Simple  ointment  or  lard  was  afterwards  found  about  as  effectual.  Perhaps 
they  both  act  by  excluding  the  air.  Rayer,  however,  states  that,  in  erysipe- 
las of  the  face,  he  has  often  caused  one  side  to  be  rubbed  over  with  lard,  and 
the  other  with  mercurial  ointment,  and,  on  several  occasions,  one  of  these  ' 
unguents  was  applied  to  one  side,  while  the  other  was  left  untouched ;  and 
he  never  perceived  that  the  disease  was  influenced  by  any  of  these  proceed- 
ings. {Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Am.  ed.,  p.  69.)  Some  apply  lard,  with  the 
addition  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  pint, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  liniment  of  Spa- 
nish flies  (XT.  S.  Ph.),  raw  cotton,  and  compression  by  means  of  a  roller,  are 
other  means  which  are  asserted  to  have  been  used  with  benefit  Yelpean 
ascribes  extraordinary  efficiency  to  sulphate  of  iron,  a  solution  of  which,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  applied  by  compresses  frequently 
wetted,  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  moist,  cuts  short  the  disease  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  application  of  cloths  wet  with  ice-water  has  also  had  its  advocates,  and 
may  be  a  useful  measure  in  phlegmonoid  erysipelas  of  the  extremities.  Dr. 
Trevor,  of  Illinois,  has  employed  collodion  externally  with  advantage.  (N. 
W,  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  Jan.  1850.)  The  same  substance  mixed  with 
one-fifteenth  of  castor  oil  has  been  highly  recomn^ended. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  has  found  Kentish's  ointment  a  very  use- 
ful application  in  erysipelas,  especially  in  that  of  new-born  children.  His 
mode  of  employing  it  is  to  render  basilicon  ointment  soft,  but  not  fluid,  by 
the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  to  rub  it  on  the  part  with  the 
fingers.  {N.  Am,  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vi.  TT.) 

Dr.  P.  Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburg,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  efficacy  of 
creasote,  as  a  local  application,  in  different  forms  of  erysipelas.  He  has  never 
known  the  disease  refuse  to  yield  to  this  remedy.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  complaint,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  apply  the  purest  creasote  once  over 
the  whole  surface  inflamed,  and  somewhat  beyond  it,  on  the  sound  skin.  The 
phlegmonous  variety  requires  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  remedy.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fahnestock,  the  application  should  immediately  whiten  the 
surface.  (Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xvi.  252.) 

Deep  incisions  into  the  inflamed  part  have  been  employed  with  asserted 
benefit;  and  they  are  indispensable  when  the  inflammation  has  extended 
beneath  one  of  the  fascisB,  and  is  producing  organic  mischief  there.  Another 
plan  is  that  suggested  by  Dobson,  and  recommended  by  Bright,  of  making 
a  very  great  number  of  minute  punctures  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and 
wiping  off  the  blood  as  it  flows. 

When  the  erysipelatous  surface  is  covered  with  small  blisters,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  open  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  communication,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  cuticle  before  a  new  one  has  formed.  When  a  raw  surface  is  pro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  cuticle,  and  seems  indisposed 
to  heal,  it  may  be  advantageously  dressed  with  Goulard's  cerate. 

The  progress  of  gangrene  may  sometimes,  possibly,  be  arrested  by  a  blister 
applied  over  the  surface.  After  it  has  taken  place,  the  parts  should  be 
covered  with  emollient  dre^ings,  to  which  creasote,  pyrolig^eous  acid,  or 
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solotioD  of  chlorinated  soda  or  lime  may  be  added,  both  to  correct  fetor,  and 
as  gentle  stimolants. 

When  the 'inflammation  extends  from  without  into  the  fauces  or  laiynz, 
or  originates  there,  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silrer  should  be  applied 
to  it  When  suffocation  is  threatened  from  the  closure  of  the  rima  glottidit, 
tracheotomy  may  become  necessary.  For  the  affection  seated  in  the  pba* 
rynx,  and  endangering  life  by  inanition,  Dr.  Todd  recommends  that,  while 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  applied  locally,  the  strength  of  the  patient  should  be 
supported  by  beef-tea  and  quinia,  thrown  into  the  rectum,  until  the  power 
of  deglutition  returns,  when  nutriment  and  stimulants  are  to  be  given  by  the 
mouth. 


Jlrtick  XIII. 

GLANDERS. 

Syn. — Egumia  (EUiotson). — Morve  (French). 

This  is  a  malignant  febrile  disease,  contracted  by  man  from  glandered 
horses,  and  characterized  by  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  nasal  passages,* 
and  a  peculiar  pustular  eruption  upon  the  skin,  occurring  either  separately  or 
conjointly,  and  attended  in  general  by  suppurating,  bloody,  or  gangrenous 
tumours.  In  modem  times,  attention  has  been  but  recently  attracted  to  the 
disease.  Isolated  cases  were  recorded  by  different  writers  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  between  the  years  1821  and  1830;  but  the  first  satis- 
factory account  of  it  was  given  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  in  the  latter  of  these  years, 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transaciions,  Sub- 
sequently, various  contributions  on  the  subject  have  been  made  to  the  jour- 
nals ;  and  several  valuable  treatises  have  been  published,  among  which  that  of 
M.  Rayer  is  probably  the  most  elaborate. 

The  name  of  equinia  was  proposed  for  the  disease  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  in- 
tended to  express  its  derivation  from  the  horse ;  as  that  of  vaccinia  was  be- 
fore given  to  cowpox.  Dr.  Shedel,  in  a  dissertation  contained  in  Tweedie's 
Library,  adopts  the  name;  but  applies  it  also  to  a  much  milder  affection, 
derived  from  the  grease  in  horses,  designating  this  by  the  title  of  equinia 
miliSt  while  he  confers  that  of  equinia  glanduloaa  upon  the  glanders.  The 
former  is  a  trivial  eruption  of  phlyzacious  pustules,  similar  to  those  of  ecthy- 
ma, which  now  and  then  occur  on  the  hands  of  ostlers,  &c.,  arising  from  the 
contact  of  an  acrid  discharge,  proceeding  from  the  heels  of  horses  affected 
with  the  disorder  of  the  feet  called  grease.  The  eruption  is  attended  with 
slight  •febrile  symptoms,  runs  a  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  then  begins  to 
decline,  scabs,  and  ultimately  disappears,  leaving  small  well-defined  scars. 
It  occasions  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  is  without  danger.  It 
does  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  malignant  affection  now  under 
consideration;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  originating  from  the  horse, 
would  scarcely  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  same  designation,  however  qualified 
by  epithets.  The  general  adoption  of  one  generic  name  for  the  two  dbm- 
plaints  might  lead  to  the  injurious  impression,  that  they  were  but  different 
grades  of  the  same  affection. 

The  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been  called 
simple  glanders,  when  it  affects  the  nasal  passages  especially,  and  farcy 
glanders,  when  attended  by  an  eruption  of  small  suppurative  and  ulcerative 
tumours,  such  as  are  denominated  farcy  in  horses.  But,  though  cases  may 
occur  with  these  distinctive  marks,  yet  in  most  instances  the  symptoms  are 
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eommingled ;  and,  as  both  forms  have  the  same  cause,  are  equally  destructive, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  require  no  difference  of  treatment,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  necessity  for  separating  them.  A  great  difference  has  been  noticed 
in  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  different  cases ;  and  authors  are  generally 
agreed  in  treating  of  it  under  the  two  heads  of  acute  and  chronic  glanders. 

Symptoms  ofAciUe  Olandera. — When  the  disease  has  been  imparted  by 
accidental  inoculation,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  two  or  three  days  to 
a  week,  inflammation  occurs  at  the  point  where  the  poison  was  applied,  and 
extends  more  or  less  along  the  absorbents,  and  into  the  neighbouring  cellular 
tissue,  with  the  occurrence  of  febrile  symptoms.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  little  or  none  of  this  preliminary  affection,  and  sometimes,  after  having 
taken  place,  it  subsides  before  the  characteristic  phenomena  show  themselves. 
In  many  instances,  the  disease  commences  without  any  apparent  local  cause, 
as  if  contracted  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  symptoms  are  those  of  an  attack  of  fever,  such  as  general  uneasi- 
ness, languor,  weariness,  rigors,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache, 
Ac,  followed  by  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  dry  skin,  thirst,  and  a  furred  tongue. 
Along  with  these  are  acute  paios  in  the  joints,  generally  confined  to  the 
limbs,  but  sometimes  affecting  the  trunk,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  rheumatism,  for  which  they  have  in  some  instances  been  mistaken.  These 
pains  are  among  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  earliest  stage,  and 
occasionally  precede  for  a  considerable  time  the  occurrence  of  other  symp- 
toms. Portions  of  the  skin  over  the  painful  joint  or  joints,  or  upon  the 
face,  become  red  as  in  erysipelas ;  but  soon  assume  a  violet  colour,  and  show 
the  bad  tendencies  of  the  disease  by  vesicles  and  patches  of  gangrene. 

At  a  variable  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  usually,  perhaps, 
in  about  a  week,  an  eruption  of  phlyzacious  pustules  takes  place,  most  abund- 
ant on  the  face  and  limbs,  about  the  size  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  having  fre- 
quently a  small  red  areola,  sometimes  umbilicated,  and  presenting  occasionally 
a  dark- purple  hue.  They  occur  in  successive  crops,  and  appear,  therefore,  in 
different  stages  of  progress  at  the  same  period  of  the  disease.  Dr.  H.  Graves, 
of  Dublin,  has  observed  a  white  zone  about  the  pustules  in  two  cases,  and 
considers  this  as  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Along  with  these  pustules  are 
gangrenous  bullse,  especially  on  the  face  and  scalp ;  prominent  ecchymoses 
filled  with  a  reddish  sanies,  and  having  sometimes  a  gangrenous  base ;  and 
tumours  from  one  to  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  which  are  at  first 
hard  and  painful,  but  soon  suppurate,  and  form  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneoos 
cellular  tissue,  and  often  deep  in  the  substaoce  of  the  muscles. 

At  a  still  later  period,  sometimes  not  until  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  complaint,  the  nostrils  begin  to  discharge  a  mucous  or  purulent  fluid, 
which  is  at  first  yellowish,  afterwards  dark  from  the  admixture  of  blood,  and 
often  extremely  offensive.  In  some  instances,  it  is  thin  and  sanious,  but 
more  frequently  viscid  and  tenacious,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  nostrils,  and 
to  the  upper  lip,  forming  characteristic  crusts,  and  excoriating  the  parts 
which  it  touches.  Sometimes  this  secretion  flows  back  into  the  fauces,  and, 
being  swallowed,  does  not  appear  externally.  The  nostrils  are  more  or  less 
obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  the  membrane,  even  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  discharge,  and  become  still  more  so  afterwards,  so  as  much  to  impede 
respiration.  Qangrenons  openings  sometimes  take  place  in  the  cartilaginous 
septum,  so  that  a  probe  may  pass  from  one  nostril  into  the  other.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  the  discharge  makes  its  appearance  early  in  the  disease ;  and  in 
most,  it  is  probable  that,  long  before  its  occurrence,  a  close  examination 
would  detect  evidences  of  inflammation  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 
The  salivary  glands  are  occasionally  swollen ;  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  in* 
flamed  in  spots  or  patches ;  and  the  larynx,  in  some  instances,  so  much  par* 
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tlcipates  in  the  disorder  as  to  endanger  suffocation  by  ibe  closure  of  the 
glottis.  The  longs  are  not  unfrequently  inTolved,  andf  acongh  occnra  with 
rusty  or  adhesive  expectoration. 

The  face  exhibits  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  The 
nose  is  red  and  swollen ;  a  gangrenous  inflammation  extends  to  the  lips,  eye- 
lids, and  forehead ;  one  or  both  eyes  are  closed  by  tumefaction ;  and  eschars 
form,  surrounded  by  a  dark-red  or  livid  edematous  border,  with  awful  muti- 
lation of  the  features. 

The  general  symptoms  are  in  accordance  with  these  local  phenomena.  The 
skin  is  hot ;  the  tongue  dry  and  coated ;  the  respiration  hurried  or  laborious 
and  sometimes  stertorous ;  the  pulse  frequent,  small,  and  feeble.  There  is 
often  extreme  thirst.  Diarrhoea  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  with  fre- 
quent, offensive  discharges.  The  body  exhales  a  fetid  odour.  The  mind 
wanders,  and  delirium  alternates  with  coma.  At  length  involuntary  dis- 
charges and  extreme  prostration  indicate  the  immediate  approach  of  death. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  in  general  from  two  to  threa  weeks.  Some- 
times death  takes  place  earlier  than  the  former  period,  from  some  incidental 
cause,^such  as  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  occasionally  it  is  postponed  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 

The  symptoms  enumerated  do  not  all  occur  in  every  case,  nor  alwajrs  in  the 
order  stated.  In  some  instances,  the  nasal  phenomena  predominate,  in  othen, 
the  carbunculous  or  eruptive ;  and  one  of  these  sets  of  symptoms  may  occur 
to  the  exclosion  of  the  other.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  course  of 
the  acute  complaint,  the  event  is  almost  invariably  the  same.  The  patients 
nearly  all  die.  In  only  a  few  cases,  and  those  either  very  mild  or  of  doubtful 
nature,  is  recovery  reported  to  have  taken  place.  ^ 

Symptoms  of  Chronic  Olandera, — The  cases  which  have  been  recorded  as 
belonging  to  this  variety  of  the  affection  are  comparatively  few,  and  its  his- 
tory is  less  satisfactorily  made  out  than  that  of  the  acute  form.  Nevertheless, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  complaint  does  occasionally 
assume  a  chronic  character.  In  the  mildest  cases,  the  symptoms  are  some- 
times confined  to  the  nasal  passages  and  the  communicating  cavities,  from 
which  an  offensive  discharge  issues,  sometimes  glutinous,  sometimes  purulent 
or  sanious.  This  form  of  the  disease  may  get  well  under  treatment ;  in  which 
case,  unless  its  origin  be  very  clearly  traced,  its  nature  must  always  remain 
doubtful.  In  other  instances,  after  a  variable  duration  of  several  months, 
the  nasal  affection  becomes  complicated  with  tumours,  acute  symptoms  super- 
vene, and  the  patient  speedily  perishes.  Instead  of  being  at  first  restricted 
to  the  nostrils,  the  complaint  may  show  itself  by  pains  in  the  joints,  with 
spots  of  redness  on  the  limbs,  and  suppurating  tumours,  which  may  continue 
for  months,  and  at  lengt4i,  becoming  complicated  with  disease  of  the  nostrils, 
may  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  There  have  been  no  instances  of  chronic 
glanders,  in  which  the  peculiar  pustular  eruption  has  existed. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Besides  the  external  lesions  which  are  evident 
during  life,  dissection  reveals  bloody  infiltration,  gangrene,  and  suppuration 
of  the  cellalar  tissue ;  abscesses  in  the  muscles ;  thickening,  softening,  and 
redness  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  is  covered  with  a  grayish 
mucus,  and  is  studded  with  numerous  minute  yellowish  elevations,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  shot,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  clustered,  and  filled  with  pus 
or  a.  thick  lymph ;  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  same  membrane,  with  de- 

*  See  ArchivM  Oin.^  Aeifr,^  xir.  89;  xriii.  222;  and  zxrii.  419.  For  canes  described 
bj  Dr.  F.  W.  Mackensie,  see  tbe  Lend.  Joum.  of  Med.  for  Sept.  1851,  p.  789,  and  the 
Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.  for  Julj,  1852,  p.  7.  Neither  of  these  oases  can,  I  think,  be 
considered  as  undoubted  examples  of  the  disease ;  and  still  less  a  third  case,  in  which 
a  cure  took  place,  described  in  the  last-mentioned  Journal  for  March,  1864,  p.  808. 
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nodation  and  caries  of  the  bone,  and  sometimes  an  opening  throngh  the  sep- 
tum ;  the  same  eruptive  appearances,  to  a  certain  extent,  In  the  soft  palate 
and  the  fauces;  tumefaction  of  the  glottis;  and  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  or  more 
frequently  the  marks  of  lobular  pneumonia  abundantly  diffused  through  those 
organs.  The  alimentary  canal,  the  heart,  and  the  large  interior  glands,  are 
not  prominently  affected.  The  blood  retains  its  coagulability,  and  does  not 
present  the  dark  tar-like  appearance  sometimes  noticed  in  malignant  fevers. 

Cause. — The  cause  is  well  ascertained  to  be  a  poison  generated  in  the  horse, 
and  other  animals  of  the  same  genus,  as  the  ass  and  mule,  affected  with  glan- 
ders. The  disease  is  imparted  either  by  contact  of  the  poisonous  secretion 
with  some  abraded  point  on  the  surface ;  by  its  introduction  into  the  stomach, 
as  when  the  patient  has  drank  out  of  the  same  vessel  with  the  animal ;  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  though  this  last  mode  of  communica- 
tion is  somewhat  doubtful.  Persons  have  been  atfected  with  it  who  have 
lodged  in  the  same  stable,  or  been  otherwise  in  close  communication  with  the 
diseased  animal,  without  being  able  to  trace  it  to  direct  contact  of  the  matter 
with  an  abraded  spot.  The  case  of  a  woman  is  recorded  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  attacked  from  working  among  horse-hair.  Others  have  suffered 
in  consequence  of  washing  the  linen  of  persons  diseased,  showing  that  it  is 
communicable  from  man  to  man.  It  appears  that  few  individuals  are  sus- 
ceptible of  glanders ;  for  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  attacked  after 
exposure  is  extremely  small.  It  is  said  that  the  persons  affected  have  generally 
been  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  constitutions  otherwise  debilitated. 

Treatment. — In  relation  to  the  acute  disease,  the  methods  of  treatment 
hitherto  employed  having  proved  almost  invariably  unavailing,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  occupy  space  by  detailing  them.  The  practitioner  must  be 
left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  medical  principles.  Having  had  no  experience 
in  the  complaint,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  even  to  offer  suggestions.  In  a 
case  of  supposed  glanders  recorded  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  which  ended  favourably, 
the  treatment  consisted  in  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  five 
grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  every  two  hours,  the  use  of  wine  or  porter, 
an  opiate  at  night,  nourishing  food,  a  small  quantity  of  the  blue  pill,  and  a 
gargle  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Another  case  reported  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter, of  England,  and  considered  by  him  to  be  glanders,  recovered  under  the 
use  of  opium  and  mercury  pushed  to  ptyalism,  and  subsequently  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  nutritious  food,  and  citric  acid  given  as  an  antiscorbutic.  {Lond. 
Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Aug.  1855,  p.  111.)  In  the  chronic  affection.  Dr. 
Elliotson  found  advantage  from  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  creasote  into 
the  nostrils,  while  the  same  medicine  was  given  internally.  Two  cases  in 
which  only  one  nostril  and  the  frontal  sinuses  were  effected,  are  stated  by  him 
to  have  yielded  to  this  remedy.  Another  case,  which  recovered  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Travers,  was  treated  chiefly  with  emetics. 


Article   Xir. 

DENGUE. 
Syn. — Breakbane  Fever. — Dandy  Fever. — Dvnga. 

6t  the  above  names  has  been  designated  a  peculiar  febrile  disease,  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  conjointly  or  separately  of  rheumatic  symptoms 
and  cutaneous  eruption,  and  always,  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  occurring 
epidemically.  The  first  notice  of  it  is  contained  in  an  account  by  Dr.  Bash 
of  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  uid  autumn 
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of  1*780,  and  which  be  described  under  the  name  of  "bilioos  remitting  fever/' 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  commonly  called  "breakbone  fever,^  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  its  attendant  pains.  (Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations,  3d  ed.,  ii.  385.)  In  1824,  the  disease  prevailed  at  Calcotta, 
and  was  described  by  Dr.  James  Mellis,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
and  Physital  Society  of  that  city.  {Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Set.,  iv.  496.)  To- 
wards the  close  of  1827,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  proceeded  to  the  continent,  reaching  New  Orleans  in  the  spring,  and 
Charleston  and  Savannah  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
It  was  to  this  that  the  name  of  dengue  was  first  applied,  the  origin  of  which  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the 
word  dandy;  the  name  of  dandy  fever  having  been  Jocosely  conferred  on  the 
disease  by  the  negroes  of.  St  Thomas,  where  it  first  appeared,  from  the  stiff 
carriage  of  those  affected  with  it.  Various  accounts  were  given  of  this 
epidemic,  of  which  the  most  satisfactory  are  probably  those  of  Dr.  S.  H. 
Dickson,  who  described  it  as  it  appeared  in  Charleston  (see  BeWs  Library 
for  1839),  and  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Waring,  whose  communication  in  relation  to  it 
appeared  in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (iz.  374). 
According  to  Dr.  Waring,  the  disease  first  appeared  in  Savannah  in  the 
autumn  of  1826,  and  prevailed  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  following  year;  b«t 
the  Spanish  name  dengue  was  not  applied  to  it  until  the  attack  of  the  epi- 
demic in  the  autumn  of  1828.  For  a  long  time  after  this  period  nothing  was 
heard  of  it;  but  in  the  summer  of  1850  it  again  visited  the  South,  and 
Charleston  suffered  from  it  with  special  severity.  A  history  of  the  epidemic, 
as  it  prevailed  the  second  time  in  that  city,  was  communicated  to  the  Charles* 
ton  Medical  Journal  for  November  of  the  same  year,  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson ; 
and  it  is  from  the  published  accounts  of  that  author,  and  of  Dr.  Waring,  that 
the  following  summary  has  been  chiefly  drawn.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  disease. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dhc, — In  many  cases  the  complaint  comes  on  gradually; 
but  in  the  greater  number  its  commencement  is  somewhat  abrupt,  though 
there  is  seldom  a  regular,  well- formed  chill.  The  first  symptoms  are  usually 
headache  with  intolerance  of  light,  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  sometimes 
more  or  less  chilliness,  a  sense  of  great  debility,  and  violent  pains  in  the  back, 
limbs,  and  joints,  attended  often  with  some  degree  of  tumefaction,  and  with 
soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  very  much  resembling  rheumatism.  The 
small  as  well  as  the, large  joints  are  affected,  and  sometimes  the  pain  is  first 
felt  in  the  thumb  or  fingers.  It  is  occasionally  confined  to  one  part,  but  sel- 
dom ;  and,  when  it  attacks  several  parts,  may  seize  upon  them  all  at  once,  or 
successively.  In  some  cases  it  affects  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  skin  sooa 
becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  the  face  flashed,  and 
the  eyes  red  and  watery.  The  tongue,  however,  though  red,  is  usually  clean 
at  this  stage.  Sometimes  a  rash  or  papular  eruption  appears,  but  not  gene- 
rally at  this  early  period.  Not  unfreqnently  the  patient  exhibits  drowsiness, 
which  may  continue  in  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  complaint 
Children  are  sometimes  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  pregnant  women  are 
apt  to  miscarry.  Painful  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck,  axilla, 
and  groin,  and  of  the  testicles,  occur  in  some  cases,  and  continue  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  other  symptoms.  The  initial  fever  lasts  from  twelve  hours 
to  three  or  four  days;  perhaps,  on  the  average,  about  a  day  and  a  half;  after 
which  it  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  much  more  comfortable,  but  often  very 
feeble.  Then  follows  an  interval  of  two,  three,  or  four  days,  during  which 
the  patient  is  without  fever,  and  suffers  less  from  the  pains,  though  he  still 
complains  somewhat  of  rheumatic  sensations,  and  of  general  weakness.  Oa 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  there  is  often  a  return  of  the  fever  and  paini^  and  the 
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toogoe  now  becomes  thickly  coated.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  is 
no  febrile  heat  or  frequency  of  pnlse,  bat  severe  pain  in  the  head.  Nausea 
and  epigastric  uneasiness  are  prominent  symptoms,  but  the  patient  seldom 
vomits.  On  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day,  an  eruption  usually  appears,  more 
especially  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  and  gives  relief  to  the  symp* 
toms  of  internal  irritation.  This  eruption  is  extremely  variable  in  character, 
being  sometimes  smooth,  red,  and  continuous,  as  in  scarlatina;  sometimes  in 
patches,  rough,  and  of  a  darker  hue,  as  in  measles;  and  occasionally,  also, 
either  papular,  vesicular,  pustular,  or  furuncolous ;  and  often  there  is  a  mix- 
tare  of  two  or  more  of  these  forms.  Cutaneous  affections,  like  urticaria  and 
erysipelas,  are  also  occasionally  observed ;  and  even  carbuncles  occur.  In 
some  few  instances,  the  eruption  assumes  the  petechial  character;  the  gums 
are  red,  spongy,  and  bleeding;  and  soreness  of  the  mouth,  with  ulcers,  com- 
plicates the  case.  The  cutaneous  affection  is  attended  usually  with  heat  and 
itching.  Upon  disappearing,  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  afurfuraceous  or  scaly 
desquamation.  The  complaint  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  for  the 
most  part  with  some  rheumatic  stiffness  or  soreness  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  with  feelings  of  weakness,  and  occasionally  of  mental  depression. 
Sometimes  the  debility  is  very  considerable,  and  even  alarming,  with  a  slow, 
weak  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and  a  purplish  or  livid  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  with  the  length  of  the  remission,  but  on 
the  average  is  about  eight  days.  Sometimes  the  cases  are  much  milder;  and, 
as  in  other  epidemics,  there  is  every  gprade,  from  a  scarcely  observable  disorder 
to  the  greatest  intensity  of  which  the  disease  is  susceptible. 

The  course  of  symptoms  above  detailed  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  yellow  fever ;  and  the  two  affections  have  sometimes  been  confounded. 
The  persevering  rheumatic  symptoms,  and  the  cutaneous  eruptions  are,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  diagnostic  of  the  dengue.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  causes 
of  the  two  affections  may  sometimes  prevail  at  the  same  time ;  in  which  case, 
the  yellow  fever  may  take  on  some  of  the  characters  of  this  peculiar  epidemic, 
and  the  diagnosis  be  rendered  more  difficult  Another  striking  distinction 
between  the  two  diseases  is  the  great  difference  in  their  results.  The  yellow 
fever  is  very  often  fatal,  the  dengue  almost  never. 

Cause. — No  other  cause  of  this  affection  is  known  than  epidemic  influence. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  contagion ;  bnt  the  proofs  of  this  are  insufficient.  Conta- 
gious affections  do  not  so  rapidly  disappear  without  leaving  traces  behind  them. 
Besides,  it  is  stated  that,  when  families  are  attacked,  it  is  not  a  single  member 
of  the  family  that  is  first  affected,  and  afterwards  at  a  certain  period  several 
others;  but  almost  all  are  seized  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  there 
are  not  enough  well  to  attend  on  the  sick.  This  epidemic  differs  from  almost 
all  others  in  the  numbers  affected  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  usually  suffer.  The  epidemic  which  in  this  respect 
m6st  nearly  resembles  it  is  the  influenza.  It  attacks  indiscriminately  persons 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  colours,  and  of  all  ages  from  earliest  infancy  to  extreme 
old  age.  The  period  of  incubation  is  extremely  variable,  being  in  some  in- 
stances, as  asserted,  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  others  as  long  as  ten  days. 

Prognosis, — This  is  almost  always  favourable.  Perhaps  no  disease  with  so 
much  severity  of  symptoms  is  so  seldom  fatal.  When  death  occurs,  it  is 
almost  always  in  consequence  of  some  incidental  complication,  or  of  the  great 
previous  weakness  of  the  patient,  as  in  very  advanced  life. 

Treaiment. — Where  all  the  patients  recover,  treatment  is  to  be  employed 
simply  to  palliate  and  alleviate.  An  emetic,  administered  at  the  very  earliest 
period,  is  said  sometimes  to  have  arrested  its  progress;  but  so  disagreeable  a 
remedy  will  probably  not  be  generally  resorted  to  in  an  affection  attended 
with  so  little  danger.  Some  gentle  aperient  may  be  given  early  in  the  attack^ 
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and  subseqoentlj  if  the  bowels  sbonid  be  confined.  When  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  the  nentral  mixture  or  other  refrigerant  diaphoretic  may  be  adminis- 
tered. In  very  riolent  cases  of  headache,  a  small  bleeding  has  been  recom- 
mended as  affording  relief.  But  the  most  important  remedies  are  anodynes, 
to  relieve  the  exquisite  pains.  Of  these  opiam  is  the  most  efficient.  It  may 
be  given  in  any  quantity  requisite  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  so  that  it  do 
not  occasion  stupefaction.  When  there  is  no  nausea,  it  is  probably  best 
given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder.  In  light  cases,  the  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  opium  is  sufficient.  The  warm  bath  might  be  expected  to  afford 
relief.  It  is  often  advisable  to  counteract  the  depressed  state  of  the  system 
by  stimulants,  as  by  wine,  the  malt  liquors,  or  even  brandy;  and  natritions 
food  should  be  given  at  the  same  time.  Some  practitioners  treated  their 
patients  on  the  expectant  plan ;  prescribing  rest,  a  recumbent  position,  cold 
to  the  head,  hot  pediluvia,  and  a  regulated  diet 


Article  XF. 

MILK-SICRNESS. 

This  affection,  though  frequently  described  in  the  medical  journals  of  this 
country,  has  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  fully  considered  in  any  systematic 
treatise.  This  is  owing  partly  to  its  limited  prevalence,  so  that  very  few 
relatively  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  partly  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  has  existed  as  to  its  origin  and  character;  many  physicians, 
even  among  those  residing  at  no  great  distance  from  the  places  infested  by 
it,  entertaining  strong  doubts  of  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  dis- 
ease, and  some  denying  its  existence  altogether.  I  have  myself  never  seen 
a  case  of  it;  but,  having  examined  carefully  the  accounts  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  and  practiced  among  it,  and  compared  the  statements  of  different 
physicians,  who  at  different  times,  and  from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
have  recorded  the  results  of  their  observation,  I  have  remarked  so  close  a 
coincidence  in  their  descriptions,  and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic an  association  of  symptoms  in  the  pictures  they  present,  that  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  recognize  the  disease  as  quite  distinct  and  specific;  not 
less  so,  indeed,  than  most  of  those  belonging  to  the  class  now  under  con- 
sideration. My  reasons  for  placing  it  in  this  category  will  soon  be  obvious. 
I  will  here  merely  state,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  febrile  disease,  arising  from 
a  specific  cause,  which  operates  through  the  blood  upon  the  system  at  large, 
and,  like  the  contagious  poisons,  has  the  property  of  reproducing  itself  in  all 
parts  of  the  body.  In  preparing  the  following  notice,  I  have  relied  mainly 
on  four  papers;  one  by  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Lea,  published  in  the  year  1821,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  (vol.  il 
p.  60) ;  another,  by  Dr.  Guy  W.  Wright,  in  the  Western  Medical  and  Physi' 
cal  Journal  for  October,  1827,  published  at  Cincinnati ;  the  third  by  Dr. 
Geo.  B.  Graff,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Med,  Sciences  for  April,  1841 
(N.  S.,  i.  351)  ;  and  the  fourth,  an  elaborate  and  excellent  essay,  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Byford,  in  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  Decem- 
ber, 1855  (vol.  ix.  p.  460).  Each  of  these  writers  has  seen  the  disease  in  a 
distinct  locality ;  Dr.  Lea,  in  Tennessee ;  Dr.  Wright,  in  Kentucky ;  Dr.  Graff, 
in  Illinois;  and  Dr.  Byford,  in  Indiana.  Many  others  have  contributed 
▼aluable  papers  to  the  journals;  but  most  if  not  all  that  is  known  of  the 
affection  is  contained  in  those  mentioned.  Any  fact  derived  from  other 
sources  will  be  referred  to  the  proper  authority. 

The  disease  derived  its  name  of  milk^sicknesa  from  the  soppodtion  that 
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it  is  received  throagh  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  it.  According  to  the 
late  Dr.  Drake,  it  was  known  in  North  Carolina  more  than  80  years  ago. 
(West.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Phya.  Sci.,  ix,  243.)  But  it  attracted  little  at- 
tention nntil  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  anything  was  commonicated  to  the  medical  journals  anterior  to  the 
year  1812.  From  North  Carolina  it  followed  emigration  westward  to  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  and  has  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  where  it  is  still  occasionally  seen  in  the  new  settlements.  An 
interesting  and  most  significant  fact  in  relation  to  its  locality  is,  that  it  oc- 
curs only  in  places  where  the  soil  is  still  in  its  virgin  state,  and  disappears 
immediately  after  cultivation.  The  subject  of  its  etiology  will  be  treated  of 
more  particularly  hereafter.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  dis- 
ease in  man  is  generally  believed  to  be  produced  by  the  use,  as  food,  of  the 
flesh,  or  milk,  or  of  the  butter  or  cheese  made  from  the  milk,  of  cows  or  other 
animals,  which  have  become  poisoned  in  a  peculiar  way,  in  consequence  bf 
frequenting  certain  limited  places  of  pasturage. 

Symptoms  in  the  Lower  Animals. — The  disease  occurs  originally  only  in 
the  herbivorous  animals,  as  the  ox,  horse,  sheep,  and  goat;  but  is  imparted 
to  the  carnivorous  which  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  former,  as  the  dog  and  the 
vulture.^  In  the  beginning,  the  symptoms  are  not  well  marked,  so  that  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  really  diseased  animals  may  be  inadvertently  used,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  animal  is  in  good  health.  If,  however,  in  this  condition, 
they  are  made  to  run  rapidly,  or  to  exert  themselves  violently  in  any  other 
manner,  they  evince  signs  of  the  affection  in  muscular  weakness  and  trem- 
blings ;  and,  if  greatly  over- fatigued,  sometimes  fall,  and  die  speedily  in  con- 
vulsions. If  left  undisturbed,  the  animal  loses  its  appetite,  walks  about  as  if 
without  object,  is  inattentive  to  things  around  it,  has  its  eyes  red  and  suf- 
fused, after  a  while  begins  to  stagger,  trembles  throughout  the  whole  body, 
and  at  length  falls,  is  seized  with  convulsions,  and  dies.  The  trembling  is 
so  characteristic  a  symptom  as  to  have  given  origin  to  the  name  of  **trem' 
bles,"  by  which  the  disease  is  called  as  it  occurs  in  the  lower  animals.  Dr. 
Qraff,  in  his  experiments  on  dogs,  found  them  to  show  signs  of  disease  in 
forty-eight  honrs  after  eating  the  poisoned  food,  and  to  die  in  about  six  days 
or  earlier. 

Symptoms  in  Man, — Like  most  other  affections  of  this  class,  the  disease 
begins  sometimes  abruptly,  but  more  frequently  with  preliminary  symptoms 
of  disorder  in  the  nervous  and  digestive  functions.  Sensations  of  weariness 
or  lassitude,  general  uneasiness,  muscular  weakness,  anorexia,  and  constipa- 
tion are  among  the  most  frequent  of  these  symptoms.  In  some  instances, 
the  patient  is  restless  and  irritable ;  in  others,  heavy,  stupid,  and  indifferent 
Dr.  Graff  says  that  an  offensive  odour  of  the  breath  may  be  generally  per- 
ceived, before  the  other  characteristic  symptoms  become  developed. 

The  occurrence  of  excessive  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  sensations  of  burn- 
ing and  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  mark  the  commencement  of  the  fully 
formed  disease.  The  vomiting  is  incessant,  and  extremely  difficult  to  be  con- 
trolled ;  the  matter  discharged  being  first  the  substances  swallowed,  and  after- 
wards a  sour  and  acrid  fluid,  of  a  greenish,  bluish,  or  brownish  colour,  which 
separates  into  a  clear  liquid  and  coagulated  matter  on  repose.  The  bowels 
are  obstinately  constipated,  and,  if  any  spontaneous  evacuation  takes  place, 
it  is  scanty,  and  in  small,  hard,  and  dry  lumps,  which  are  discharged  with 
difficulty.  There  is  also  excessive  thirst,  and  often,  as  is  asserted,  an  urgent 
and  irresistible  craving  for  spirituous  liquors.     The  abdomen  is  contracted 

'  *  Dr.  Qraff  says  that  the  hog  is  insasoeptible  of  the  disease.  He  fed  a  sow  for  a  fort- 
night on  the  poisonous  flesh,  sach  as  had  killed  dogs,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  fatten 
the  animal.  (Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  April,  1S41,  p.  862.) 
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and  hard ;  and  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  maj  be  felt  along  its  whole  course, 
Arom  the  epigastrinm  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  vessel. 

The  poise  is  in  general  at  first  little  increased  in  frequency;  and  the  Mn 
is  scarcelj  warmer  than  in  health,  but  dry,  and  somewhat  dnsky.  The 
tongue  is  furred,  and  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  colour.  The  respi- 
ration is  disordered,  ¥rith  occasional  sighing,  and  a  distressing  sense  of  op- 
pression in  the  chest  The  bilious  and  urinary  secretions  are  diminished; 
and  the  patient  is  nsually  low-spirited  and  apprehensire.  Neuralgic  pains 
are  sometimes  felt  in  the  back  and  extremities. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  is  an  excessively  otTensiTe  smell 
of  the  breath,  which  renders  the  apartment  almost  untenantable  by  sensitive 
persons,  and  may  sometimes  be  perceived  on  entering  the  outer  door  of  the 
dwelling.  The  odour  is  peculiar,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
-disease.  Dr.  Byford  compares  it  to  a  mixed  smell  of  chloroform  and  mer^ 
curial  salivation. 

If  the  disease  is  not  arrested,  the  irritation  of  stomach  increases,  and  the 
^scharges,  if  not  previously  black,  now  become  so,  and  sometimes  have  the 
coffee-grounds  character  of  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever.  The  breathing 
becomes  more  oppressive,  with  a  sense  of  sinking  in  the  chest,  and  an  ina- 
bility to  supply  the  want  that  is  felt  The  pulse  is  now  small,  frequent,  aid 
feeble;  the  countenance  shrunk  and  anxious;  and  the  surface  either  gene- 
rally cool,  or  cool  in  the  extremities,  while  the  trunk  is  hot  After  several 
days,  perhaps  a  week  from  the  commencement,  if  the  bowels  have  not  been 
evacuated,  they  are  apt  to  give  way  spontaneously;  tympanitic  distension 
takes  place;  and  the  patient  suffers  with  griping  pains,  and  has  frequent 
watery  or  mucous  discharges  tinged  with  blood.  The  tongne  now  becomes 
dry,  red,  and  fissured,  or  is  covered  with  a  dark  fur,  while  sordes  coUecti 
about  the  teeth ;  soreness  of  throat,  with  difficult  deglutition,  sometimes  oc- 
curs ;  and  the  patient  not  unfrequently  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  drawn 
up,  as  if  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  abdomen.  The  urine,  as  in  other  low 
fevers,  if  secreted  at  all,  is  liable  to  be  retained  in  the  bladder.  These  symp- 
toms may  continue  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  a  few  days;  when  stupor  comes 
on,  the  pulse  ceases  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  and  death  takes  place,  preceded 
by  profound  coma. 

A  favourable  course  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  gradual  diminntion  of 
all  the  characteristic  symptoms,  till  they  quite  disappear,  and  the  patient  is 
restored  to  sound  health.  But  not  unfrequently  the  convalescence  is  veiy 
tedious,  and  a  liability  to  relapse  remains,  which  may  at  any  time  for 
months  be  called  into  action  by  fatigue,  or  exposure  either  to  excessive 
heat,  or  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 

The  description  above  given  applies  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease; 
but  it  is  subject  to  considerable  diversity.  Dr.  Byford  calls  attention  to  two 
varieties,  which  be  distinguishes  as  the  inflammatory  and  congestive;  the  lat- 
ter term  belonging  to  the  cases  which  are  frequently  designated  as  malignant, 
with  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  and  great  nervous  prostration. 

The  injlammaiory  variety  is  characterized  by  high  febrile  excitement,  with 
severe  headache,  beat  of  skin,  a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulse,  and  severe  pain 
and  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  the  symptoms  in 
other  respects  being  those  of  the  ordinary  form. 

The  malignant  variety  is  exceedingly  violent  and  fatal,  resembling  in  this 
respect  pernicious  miasmatic  fever.  It  is  distinguished  by  extreme  anxiety 
from  the  beginning,  restlessness,  jactitation,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  insatiable 
thirst,  and  longing  for  spirituous  drinks,  a  small,  frequent,  and  very  feeble 
pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  great  prostration.  There  are  the  same 
offensive  odour,  irritability  of  stomach,  and  obstinate  constipation  as  in  the 
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other  cases.  The  urine  is  often  suppressed.  When  not  prevented  by  efficient 
measures,  early  employed,  death  with  coma  generally  takes  place  within  two 
or  three  days,  and  sometimes  in  as  short  a  period  as  twelve  hours. 

Besides  the  variations  described,  the  disease  is  also  liable  to  modification 
through  any  epidemic  influence  which  may  be  prevalent 

Though  in  the  malignant  cases  death,  as  already  stated,  may  occur  in 
twelve  hours,  the  disease  generally  runs  a  course,  whether  to  convalescence 
or  to  a  fatal  issue,  in  a  period  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  days. 

Anatomical  Characiera. — Little  that  is  satisfactory  is  known  upon  this 
point ;  as  post-mortem  examinations  are  generally  precluded  by  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  where  the  disease  prevails.  Dr.  Oraff  found  in  dogs, 
which  had  been  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  poison,  congestion  of  the  brain, 
with  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  ventricles,  and 
also  congestion  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  In  those  which  had 
perished  more  slowly,  coagulable  lymph  or  pus  was  found  beneath  the  dnra 
mater  and  in  the  ventricles ;  the  brain  was  softened ;  the  liver  and  spleen  were 
congested,  and  thelatter  much  enlarged  and  softened ;  evidences  of  peritonitis 
were  sometimes  visible ;  the  stomach  was  n^nch  contracted,  and  its  mucous 
membrane  softened  and  disorganized.  The  blood  was  perfectly  liquid  through- 
out the  body,  and  no  coagnlum  was  anywhere  seen.  In  a  woman  who  died 
of  the  disease,  he  found  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  and  congestion  with 
softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  slightly 
contracted,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  in  places;  there  were  a 
few  ounces  of  bloody  serum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity;  the  liver  was  deeply 
engorged  and  darker  than  in  health,  and  the  g^ll-bladder  was  distended  with 
viscid  bile.  Dr.  Wm.  Trafton,  of  Evansville,  la.,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Byford  to 
have  found  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  rigid  con- 
traction of  the  pyloric  orifice,  a  dry  and  hard  condition  of  the  feculent  matter 
in  the  bowels,  and  a  total  absence  of  intestinal  gases. 

Cause. — On  this  point  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  great  difference 
of  opinion.  Facts  admitted  on  all  hands  are,  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
confined  within  certain  definite  limits,  to  certain  fields  for  example,  certain 
valleys  or  recesses  in  the  hills,  or  certain  veins  or  tracts  of  country  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  that  it  is  operative  only  while  the  soil  remains  in  a  virgin 
state,  and  ceases  immediately  after  cultivation ;  and  that  herbivorous  animals 
while  fed  in  these  grounds,  and  especially  if  they  are  confined  upon  them 
during  the  night,  or  are  driven  to  them  early  in  the  morning,  are  often 
attacked  with  the  disease,  and  perish  in  great  numbers.  Most  persons,  more- 
over, admit  that  the  disease  prevails  more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer and  during  autumn,  when  the  miasmatic  fevers  are  most  rife;  though  it 
may  occur  at  any  season.  But  here  the  agreement  ends.  Yery  different 
opinions  are  entertained  as  to  what  it  is  that  imparts  the  disease  to  the  ani- 
mals, and  how  man  becomes  affected. 

Some  have  looked  for  the  cause  in  mineral  impregnation  of  the  soil  or  the 
springs,  or  inorganic  exhalations  of  a  poisonous  character.  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  has  been  found  upon  the  most  careful  search ;  nor  is  there  any  known 
mineral  which  is  capable  of  producing  such  pathological  results. 

Others,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  ascribe  the  disease  in  animals  to  the 
eating  of  one  or  more  poisonous  plants  which,  grow  only  in  the  virgin  soil, 
and  are  destroyed  by  cultivation;  and  some  imagine  that  they  have  detected 
this  plant  in  the  common  Bhus  radicans  or  poison  vine.  But,  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  plant  grows  abundantly,  and  is  equally  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  cattle,  in  many  places  where  the  disease  is  unknown,  this  idea  must  be 
abandoned.  There  is  no  known  plant  which  produces  effects  at  all  correspond- 
ing with  the  symptoms  of  milk-sickness ;  and  to  me  it  seems  quite  impossiblCt 
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that  anj  single  vegetable  poisonoas  principle  shoald,  by  entrance  into  the 
stomach,  and  absorption  into  the  circalation,  produce  that  series  of  phenomeDa, 
which,  apon  the  best  anthoritj,  are  alleged  to  result  from  the  influence  of  the 
real  poisonoas  agent  in  the  case.  We  mast,  therefore,  I  think,  seek  forther 
for  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  animals.  Bat  first  it  is  necessary  to  determine, 
if  possible,  how  it  is  imparted  to  the  human  subject 

The  weight  of  testimony,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  probability,  is  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  the  universal  popular  opinion,  that  man  derives  the  dis- 
ease from  the  lower  animals,  by  eating  their  flesh,  milk,  or  some  derivative 
of  the  milk,  as  butter  or  cheese.  It  is  true  that  some  medical  men  ascribe 
the  afifection  in  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals,  to  malarious 
influence;  and  in  favour  of  this  opinion  adduce  the  asserted  fact,  that  persons 
have  sometimes  been  attacked  by  remaining  exposed,  in  the  infected  region, 
daring  the  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  was-  yet  on  the 
ground.  They  also  rely  much  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  more  espe- 
cially at  the  malarious  period.  But  the  first  supposed  fact  is  very  doubtftil; 
and  the  great  mass  of  testimony  is  strong  to  the  point,  that  the  disease  is 
produced  in  man  solely  by  partaking  of  soQie  product  of  the  diseased  animal 
Most  of  the  cases  can  be  directly  traced  to  such  an  origin ;  and,  as  to  the  few 
in  which  no  positive  proof  exists,  presumption  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
idea  that  they  must  have  partaken  of  poisoned  food  unawares.  As  to  the 
other  fact,  that  the  disease  occurs  more  particularly  at  the  period  when  mias- 
matic fevers  prevail,  it  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  a  strong  resemblance  can 
be  shown  between  the  two  affections ;  and  certainly,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  testimony,  no  such  close  resemblance  exists.  It  may  well  happen 
that  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner 
with  the  malarious  cause,  by  a  change  in  the  seasons,  without  giving  any 
grounds  for  the  hypothesis  of  an  identity,  or  even  close  similarity  of  character. 
The  bilious  and  yellow  fevers  prevail  at  the  same  season ;  but  are  wholly  dis- 
tinct diseases.  Besides,  experiments  on  other  animals  have  proved  the  hct 
of  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  through  the  flesh  or  milk  of  the  diseased. 
Thus,  dogs  have  been  fed  on  the  poisonous  flesh,  and  have  speedily  perished 
with  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  complaint.  Vultures  have  fed 
on  the  carcasses  of  dogs  which  have  thns  died,  and  have  themselves  been  fatally 
poisoned.  The  young  litter  of  a  bitch  which  had  been  poisoned,  quickly 
suffered  death  after  having  sacked  the  mother's  milk.  All  these  facts  show, 
not  only  that  the  flesh  and  milk  of  diseased  animals  are  capable  when  eaten 
of  imparting  the  disease  to  others,  but  aldo  that,  when  the  cause  has  onoe 
been  introduced  into  the  system,  it  has  the  property  of  self-propagation,  and 
of  imparting  the  same  poisonous  properties  to  the  flesh  and  secretions  of  the 
animal  last  affected.  Thus,  each  pound  of  the  flesh  of  a  dog,  which  has  been 
poisoned  by  a  pound  of  the  flesh  of  a  cow,  is  capable  of  producing  as  much 
effect  on  another  animal  as  the  single  pound  taken  by  the  dog.  Now  there 
is  no  known  mineral  or  vegetable  principle,  which,  taken  into  the  system,  can 
thus  multiply  itself ;  and  the  miasmatic  influence,  which  produces  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  is  equally  incapable  of  such  self-propagation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  approaching  an  explanation 
of  these  various  phenomena.  Providence  may  have  planted  in  the  rotten 
soil  of  our  new  lands  certain  germs,  which  find  a  nidus,  and  circumstances 
favourable  to  their  development  only  there ;  and,  when  these  circumstances 
cease  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  the  germs  necessarily  perish.  Thos, 
the  germ  of  yellow  fever  finds  its  home  in  the  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  of  the  tropics ;  that  of  the  plague  in  the  filth  of  Egypt ;  that  of  the 
proper  typhus  fever  in  the  decomposing  effluvia  and  excretions  of  cong^gated 
men.    It  is  possible  that  the  germ  of  milk-sickness  may  rise  into  developmeBt 
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with  the  plants  of  its  native  fields,  and  die  with  them  in  the  winter ;  leaTing 
new  germs  in  the  soil,  to  be  developed  in  their  tarn  in  the  following  season, 
or  to  perish  ntterlj,  should  the  ground  be  turned  up  to  the  sun  and  air  in  the 
process  of  caltivation.  Now  these  germs,  taken,  along  with  the  plants  in  which 
thej  may  be  undergoing  development  and  reproduction,  into  the  system  of 
the  grazing  animal,  find  there  a  suitable  nidus,  in  which  they  may  be  developed 
and  reproduced,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  whole  body,  while  they  often  destroy 
the  animal  by  interfering  with  its  vital  functions.  Taken  with  the  flesh  or 
milk  of  the  herbivorous  animal,  into  the  human  system,  they  may  undergo  the 
same  changes  there,  with  the  like  result  as  to  their  own  multiplication^  and 
the  health  and  life  of  the  individual  Of  the  nature  of  these  gertns  we  are 
quite  ignorant  They  may  be  microscopic  animalcules  or  mushrooms ;  or  thej 
may  be  something  else,  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  their  effects. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  they  should  have  the  property  of  self-propagation 
under  favouring  circumstances.  According  to  Dr.  Graff,  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, from  the  reception  of  the  poison  to  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms, 
varies  from  three  to  ten  days. 

Nature, — My  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  affection  will  be  inferred  from 
the  abpve  remarks  in  relation  to  its  cause.  It  seems  to  me  most  in  accordance 
with  known  facts  and  analogies,  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  category 
of  what  are  called  zymotic  diseases;  those,  namely,  which  owe  their  existence 
to  a  cause  received  into  the  blood,  and  having  the  property  of  reproducing 
itself  in  its  new  site;  the  same  category  as  that  to  which  belong  also  the 
plague,  smallpox,  and  typhus  fever.  That  milk-sickness  is  not  contagions, 
like  smallpox  or  typhus,  may  be  owing  to  the  non-volatile  nature  of  the 
cause ;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  imparted  by  inoculation,  as  has  been  asserted,  this 
may  be  owing  to  the  insufficient  quantity  of  the  poison  existing  in  the  matter 
employed  in  the  process.  If  these  views  of  the  nature  of  the  malady  be  cor* 
rect,  boiling  or  roasting  the  poisonous  meat  ought  to  destroy  the  germ,  and 
thus  render  it  innoxious.^  Milk,  butter,  or  cheese  would  be  the  most  effective 
vehicle  of  the  poison ;  and,  taking-into  view  the  probabilities  that  these  articles, 
at  least  the  last  two,  may  be  sent  from  the  infected  localities  to  distant  places, 
and  there  consumed,  we  have  an  explanation  of  certain  violent  anomalous 
affections  occasionally  occurring  in  our  cities,  which  those  not  familiar  with 
milk-sickness  are  unable  to  classify,  and  a  warning  to  provide  against  possible 
injury  from  such  a  cause. 

Prognosis. — Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  fatality  of  this 
disease.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  certain  localities  and  seasons,  like  most 
other  diseases  of  the  kind,  it  is  much  milder  or  severer  than  in  others.  Some- 
thing is  probably  also  due  to  the  different  modes  of  treatment.  Copious 
bleeding  and  the  profuse  use  of  mercury  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to ; 
and  it  can  be  readily  understood  that,  if  these  measures  were  employed  indis- 
criminately, the  natural  fatality  of  the  disease  might  be  much  increased.  Some- 
times almost  all  the  members  of  a  family  attacked  with  it  die.  Dr.  Graff 
states  that  the  mortality  greatly  exceeds  one-half  of  those  affected.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  writers  speak  of  it  as  in  general  a  very  curable  disease. 
Dr.  Wright  treated  thirty  cases,  and  lost  but  one.  Dr.  J.  W.  Crooks,  of 
Rockport,  la.,  states  that  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  had  been  prac- 
tising among  the  disease,  not  a  patient  of  his  had  died  of  it.  {Norih 'Western 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,,  Nov.  1867,  p.  492.)     Dr.  Byford  very  judiciously 

*  Confirmatorj  of  this  riew  as  to  the  innoxioiisness  of  the  flesh  of  the  disoMed  animal, 
when  properly  cuoked,  is  the  fact  stated  bj  Dr.  G.  W.  Wright,  that  a  butcher  had  par- 
chased  not  less  than  1000  cattle  annually  from  the  infected  districts,  which  had  been 
sold  from  his  stalls  in  Cincinnati  in  the  shape  of  beef,  and  yet  no  ease  of  milk-siokneas 
had  resulted.  ( Wtit,  Med,  and  Pkyi,  Joum  ,  Oet.  1827,  p.  87&) 
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eoDsiders  the  mortalitj  in  conneetion  with  the  several  ?arieties  of  the  disease. 
In  the  common  form  of  it,  almost  all  recover  whether  treated  or  not^  aad 
sometimes  ander  very  inappropriate  treatment  The  variety  complicated 
with  severe  inflammation  is  mnch  more  dangerous.  The  malignant  form  is 
extremely  fatal,  unless  properly  managed ;  bnt  even  this,  if  treated  eariy  and 
Jodicionsly,  often  ends  in  recovery. 

Diagnosis, — The  prominent  diagnostic  characters  of  milk-sickness  are  vio- 
lent and  incessant  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  the  absence  for  the  most 
part  of  bile  in  the  matters  discharged,  a  retracted  and  hardened  state  of  the 
abdomen,  distresdng  sensations  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  great  mental  dis* 
comfort,  an  excessively  offensive  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  breath,  and,  with 
these,  the  evidences  occasionally  present  of  abdominal  or  encephalic  inflam- 
mation, and,  in  the  worst  cases,  of  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  and  great 
nervous  prostration. 

JVealmeni, — The  indications  of  treatment  appear  to  be  to  correct  ftine- 
tional  disorder,  to  obviate  injury  from  inflammation  or  active  congestion 
when  it  occurs,  and  to  support  the  system  until  the  poisonous  mstter  has 
been  eliminated.  Some  add  to  these  an  obedience  to  the  apparent  call  of 
nature  in  the  craving  for  ardent  spirit,  which  they  give,  moreover,  onder  the 
impression  that  it  has  an  antidotal  effect  to  animal  poisons. 

In  reference  to  the  first  indication,  all  agree  that  it  is  important  to  over- 
come the  characteristic  constipation,  and  relieve  the  excessive  nausea  and  vom- 
iting. There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  methods 
of  eJfecting  these  objects.  Some  have  employed  calomel  very  largely,  and 
in  repeated  doses ;  others  appear  to  eschew  this  medicine  altogether.  Opium 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  for  the  relief  of  the  vomiting,  and  is  employed 
by  some ;  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  adverse  to  its  use.  It  is  said 
to  fhil  in  relieving  the  vomiting,  while  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
biliary  secretion,  and  of  evacuating  the  bowels.  Perhaps,  after  the  bowels 
have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  it  might  be  found  useful  in  enema,  if  the 
vomiting  should  continue.  The  course  of  treatment  which  seems  to  me  fairly 
deducible  from  the  symptoms,  and  from  the  statements  of  experienced  prac- 
titioners, is  the  following. 

First,  let  the  patient  drink  freely  of  some  bland,  warm  fluid,  so  as  tho- 
roughly to  wash  out  the  stomach ;  then  apply  to  the  epigastrium  a  large 
cataplasm  of  strong  mustard,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
patient  can  well  bear  it  no  longer  ;  and,  when  this  has  made  itself  felt  de- 
cidedly, administer  from  five  to  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  or  the  known  susceptibility  of  the  patient  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  calomel  is  indicated,  as  one  of  the  cathartics  which  is  best 
tolerated  by  an  irritable  stomach,  and,  on  account  of  its  weight,  least  likely 
to  be  wholly  rejected.  Besides,  it  is  wanted  as  a  cholagogue.  From  the 
quantity  mentioned,  as  much  good  can  be  obtained  as  from  much  larger 
doses,  while  the  risk  of  a  disagreeable  salivation  is  much  less.  The  calo- 
mel should  be  followed  in  a  short  time  by  other  cathartics.  In  siraUar  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach,  I  have  found  the  infusion  of  senna,  with  manna, 
fennel-seed,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  other  neutral  purgative 
salts,  given  in  wineglassful  doses  every  two  hours,  to  be  among  the  most 
acceptable  and  efficient  cathartic  preparations.  Dr.  Byford  suggests  a  Seid- 
litz  powder,  with  a  double  portion  of  the  Rochelle  salt  contained  in  it,  to 
be  given  every  hour ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  cathartic  under 
the  circumstances.  Magnesia  seems  to  be  indicated  as  an  antacid,  and 
might  with  propriety  be  added  to  the  other  medicines.  The  solution  of 
citrate  of  magnesia  might  prove  useful ;  being  rather  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  usually  well  retained  by  the  stomach.     Castor  oil,  if  not  repulsive  to 
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the  patient,  might  be  tried.  Dr.  Bjford  states  that  Dr.  Bacon  employed  cro- 
ton  oil,  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  a  bolas  of  bine  mass,  and  seldom  failed  to 
procure  the  desired  effect.  The  action  of  the  cathartic  should  be  aided  bj 
pargative  enemata ;  and,  if  these  fail,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  injection 
into  the  bowels  of  large  quantities  of  warm  water,  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  castor  oil.  Dr.  Byford  has  thrown  up  from  half  a  gallon  to  a  gallon 
at  a  time. 

While  these  measures  are  in  operation,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  hold 
in  his  mouth,  and  occasionally  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice.  If  carbonic  acid 
water  could  be  obtained,  small  draughts  of  it  cooled  with  ice,  and  frequently 
repeated,  would  probably  be  useful  Dr.  Trafton,  who  was  very  success- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  yeast  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  allow  the  patient  to  drink  wine  or  whisky  and  water 
ad  libitum.  Dr.  de  Bruller  gives  whisky  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  to* 
gether,  and  considers  nothing  else  necessary.  (Naahv,  Journ.  of  Med,  and 
Surg.,  Dec.  1855,  p.  471.)  Dr.  J.  W.  Crooks,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  not 
lost  a  patient,  uses  alcoholic  drinks,  morphia,  and  blisters  to  arrest  the 
▼omiUng,  and  states  that,  if  compelled  to  limit  his  choice  to  a  single  remedy, 
he  would  select  whisky.  He  thinks  that  the  alcohol  neutralizes  the  poison, 
and  that,  in  its  turn,  the  alcohol  is  neutralized,  as  "it  is  almost  impossible  to 
produce  intoxication."  He  prefers,  for  the  cathartic  effect,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia with  calcined  magnesia. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  so;  and,  if  the  secretion  of  bile  should  not  have  been  restored,  the  blue 
mass  or  calomel,  in  small  doses,  should  be  given  in  connection  or  alternation 
with  the  purgative.  Lime-water  and  milk  in  tablespoonful  doses  of  each, 
mixed,  and  repeated  every  hour,  may  be  tried  if  the  vomiting  continue. 

In  simple  cases  little  other  treatment  is  necessary.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
antacids  to  correct  acidity,  and  one  of  the  simple  bitters  to  give  tone  to  the 
debilitated  stomach,  may  be  advisable;  and,  in  cases  with  general  debility, 
and  anemic  blood,  sulphate  of  quinia  and  the  chalybeates  may  be  used  ad- 
vantageously. Should  the  debility  be  considerable,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
egg-nog  or  milk-punch,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

In  the  inflammatory  form,  it  may  be  necessary,  when  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  and  subsequently  from  the  part  affected 
by  cups,  which  may  be  followed  by  blisters.  In  other  respects  the  treatment 
is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  When  the  bead  is  the 
seat  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  hair  should  be  thinned  or  removed, 
and  cold  applications  made,  in  addition  to  the  local  depletion. 

The  malignant  cases  require  early  and  vigorous  stimulation,  both  internal 
and  external.  The  great  point  is  to  bring  about  reaction.  Brandy  or  whisky 
should  be  given  internally  with  the  cathartic  medicines  employed,  and  at 
the  same  time  administered  by  enema,  associated  with  an  equal  measure  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  sufficient  water  for  dilution.  Externally,  sinapisms 
should  be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  over  the  abdomen,  frictions  with 
heated  oil  of  turpentine,  or  Cayenne  pepper  heated  with  spirit,  to  the  spine 
and  limbs ;  and  heat  in  the  usual  mode  by  bottles  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks, 
&c.]  or  by  means  of  the  vapour  bath.  After  reaction,  the  case  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  ordinary  method. 

During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by 
mild  measures,  to  maintain  the  biliary  secretion,  and  to  guard  against  the 
causes  of  relapse,  as  over- eating,  improper  exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  and  all 
fatiguing  exertion. 
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CLASS  II. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

The  above  title  does  not  ez^ctlj  designate  the  diseases  belonging  to  tliii 
class.  It  is  used,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  with  a  somewhat  arbitrary  applica- 
tioD.  As  already  stated  (page  245),  the  second  class  embraces  coostltational 
affections,  which  may  display  themselves  in  local  disease  of  any  part  of  the 
system,  bat  not  in  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  This  want  of  anirersality 
ezclndes  them  from  the  first  class;  and,  as  they  frequently  occnpy  severiJ 
different  organs  at  once,  and  may  pass  from  one  organ  to  another  daring  the 
same  attack,  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  category  of  affections  strictly  local 

The  only  diseases  which  I  place  in  this  class  are  rheumatism  and  gout 
There  are  others  that  properly  belong  to  it,  bat,  for  convenience  sake,  are 
considered  elsewhere.  One  of  these  is  scrofnlons  or  tabercalons  diseasei 
This  is  certainly  a  constitntional  affection,  and  may  show  itself  in  any  one 
part,  or  in  many  parts  of  the  system,  at  the  same  time.  Bat  the  local  affec- 
tions are  of  so  fixed  a  character,  are  in  some  instances  so  strongly  marked, 
and  are  so  universally  looked  upon  as  constituting  distinct  diseases,  that  they 
are  advantageously  described  rather  in  reference  to  their  position  than  their 
nature.  Hence,  I  have  treated  of  what  concerns  the  disease  generally  under 
general  pathology,  and  propose  to  treat  of  its  local  exhibitions,  as  phthisis, 
external  scrofula,  mesenteric  disease,  Ac.,  among  the  local  affections  belong- 
ing to  the  third  class.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  carcinoma  or 
cancer,  and  to  melanosis.  Syphilis,  in  its  advanced  stages,  would  also  be 
attached  to  the  present  class,  were  it  admitted  into  this  work ;  but  it  is  so 
generally  considered  as  a  surgical  disease,  and  so  fully  treated  of  by  surgical 
writers,  that  it  may  be  omitted  without  inconvenience,  in  a  treatise  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Some  of  the  non-febrile  eruptive  affections,  hereafter 
to  be  considered,  are  really  constitutional ;  but  I  have  found  it  most  conve- 
nient not  to  separate  them  from  the  proper  local  diseases  of  the  skin,  to 
which  they  have  very  close  relations.  With  regard  to  rheumatism  and  gout, 
it  may  be  thought  that  the  fever  which  attends  them  should  rank  them  in  the 
first  class;  but  fever  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  these  diseases; 
and,  when  it  occurs,  is  probably  in  general  secondary,  and  dependent  on  the 
loc^l  affection. 

Article  L 

RHEUMATISM. 
S711. — EheumatiMmut. 

Rheumatism  (from  fieufia,  rheum  or  flux)  is  a  constitutional  affection,  at* 
tended  with  a  peculiar  irritation  or  inflammation,  to  which  all  parts  of  the 
system  are  liable.  Its  general  characters  might  have  been  described,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  under  the  heads  of  irritation  and  inflammation,  as  one 
of  the  specific  forms  of  these  affections ;  while  its  appearance  in  particular 
parts,  organs,  or  tissues  might  have  been  reserved  for  the  department  of 
special  diseases.  But  it  so  frequently  occupies  many  parts,  at  the  same  time 
or  successively,  in  the  same  attack,  and  presents  so  strong  an  individuality  in 
whatever  part  it  may  exist,  that  it  is  most  conveniently  considered  as  one 
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disease  wherever  it  may  appear,  and  therefore  as  belongiDg  to  this  section  of 
the  work.  It  was  formerly  confounded  with  goat,  under  the  common  desig- 
nation of  arthritis ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Chapman,  the  application  to  it  of 
the  name  rheumatism  first  occurs  in  Ballonius's  treatise,  **I>e  Bheumatismo, 
ftc,"  published  in  Paris  in  1642.  It  is  considered  by  most  writers  to  be 
peculiar  to  some  one,  or  to  a  few  of  the  tissues,  as  the  fibrous,  muscular,  and 
serous.  I  believe  that  it  may  affect  one  or  all  of  them ;  and  proofii  of  the 
fact  will,  I  think,  be  afforded  in  the  following  pages. 

Rheumatism  may  be  divided,  according  to  its  seat,  or  its  grade  of  excite- 
ment Thus,  some  writers  treat  of  it  under  the  heads  of  articular  and  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  the  former  occupying  the  joints,  the  latter  the  muscles ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that,  though  the  disease  is  often  situated  exclusively  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  parts,  it  often  also  occupies  both,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  the  same  attack.  A  better  division  is  that  founded  upon  difference 
in  grade ;  and,  for  convenience  of  description,  the  four  following  varieties 
may  be  recognized :  1.  the  acvie,  in  which  violent  local  inflammation  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  or  fever ;  2.  Ihe  subacute, 
in  which  the  inflammation  is  less  violent,  and  there  is  little  or  no  fever ;  3. 
ihe  chronic,  characterized  by  long  duration,  and  the  lowest  grade  of  inflam- 
matory action ;  and  4.  the  nerwyas,  in  which  there  is  neither  inflammation 
nor  fever,  the  disease  consisting  exclusively  in  irritation,  and  that  directed 
especially  to  the  nervous  tissue. 

1.  Acute  RheumaJtism. 

Symptoms,  Course,  So, — Fever  invariably  attends  this  form  of  the  disease. 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  precede  the  inflammation ;  but  this  event  is  rare.  The 
primary  symptoms  are  generally  local.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they 
show  themselves  in  the  extremities,  and  usually  first  in  the  lower.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  confined  to  a  single  joint,  or  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  one  limb ; 
but  much  more  frequently  it  affects  several  limbs,  and  different  portions  of 
the  trunk,  jointly  or  successively ;  and  occasionally  it  involves  almost  the 
whole  exterior  of  the  body.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that,  when  this 
last  event  occurs,  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  severely  affected  than  the 
other.  The  small  joints,  as  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  less  frequently 
inflamed  than  the  larger,  as  the  ankle,  knee,  wrist,  and  elbow. 

Sometimes  the  complaint  begins  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  stiffness 
in  the  part,  which  soon  amounts  to  soreness  or  positive  pain,  especially  upon 
motion.  In  other  instances,  the  first  symptom  is  acute  and  violent  pain. 
Heat  and  swelling  soon  come  on ;  and,  when  the  pain  has  been  sharp  and 
lancinating,  it  is  very  commonly  moderated  after  tumefaction.  Extreme 
soreness,  however,  remains,  and  the  slightest  movement  of  the  part  occasions 
suffering.  The  swelling  is  usually  tense  and  elastic,  and  the  surface  often 
reddened,  with  a  light  rose-colour  gradually  shading  off  into  that  of  the 
healthy  skin ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  natural  colour  is  unaltered. 

Commencing  generally  in  one  part,  the  inflammation  quickly  extends  to 
others,  as  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  or  from  the  ankle  or  knee  of  one  side 
to  the  corresponding  joint  on  the  other ;  then  to  the  wrist  or  elbow ;  some- 
times in  its  progress  attacking  neighbouring  parts,  sometimes  distant  parts 
in  succession ;  and  often  declining  or  disappearing  in  one  seat  after  fixing 
upon  another.  The  swelling  of  the  deserted  joint  does  not  immediately  sub- 
side with  the  pain,  but  usually  becomes  softer,  and,  instead  of  being  firm  and 
elastic,  will  often  pit  somewhat  upon  pressure.  Not  unfrequently,  a  joint 
is  attacked  a  second  time,  and  occasionally  a  third  or  fourth  time,  or  even 
more  frequently  before  the  disease  ends.     In  most  cases,  the  inflammation 
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is  confined  chiefly  to  the  neighboorhood  of  the  Joiots ;  in  some  it  dfeett 
more  especial]?  the  mascles ;  in  others  again,  both  stmctures  are  inTolTed, 
and  indeed  all  the  tissues ;  the  whole  limb  being  swollen,  tense,  and  ex- 
tremely tender.  In  the  joints,  the  disease  may  be  confined  to  the  ligamenta, 
or  may  affect  also  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the  former  case,  the  swelfiDg 
is  firm  and  elastic,  in  the  latter,  often  somewhat  soft  and  flactnating,  in  eoaia- 
qoence  of  the  increase  of  the  synovial  secretion.  The  latter  eonditioa  is 
especially  observable  in  the  knee,  where  fluctuation  may  be  pereeired  oa 
each  side  of  the  patella.  The  swelling  is  usually  greater  in  the  more  super* 
ficial  joints,  as  the  ankle,  knee,  and  elbow,  than  in  those  more  protected 
by  muscles,  as  the  hip  and  shoulder.  In  severe  cases,  the  suffering  is  often 
intense.  The  pains,  which  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  absent,  are  at  tames 
almost  excruciating,  being  described  as  tearing,  rending,  Ae.;  and  the  slight* 
est  movement,  or  the  least  jar  or  pressure,  occasions  so  much  suffering  that 
the  patient  does  not  dare  to  change  his  position,  and  dreads  the  approaeh  of 
any  one  to  his  bed. 

Very  soon  after  the  local  seizure,  rigors  and  other  symptoms  of  commeae- 
ing  fever  are  experienced,  followed  by  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of 
skin,  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  thirst,  and  occasionally  headache.  The  fever 
is  almost  always  of  the  sthenic  character,  and  generally  of  a  violence  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  local  affection,  though  not  invariably  so.  The  pulse 
is  full,  strong,  and  usually  not  very  frequent,  varying  from  ninety  to  a  hua* 
dred  and  ten,  and  probably,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  not  exceeding  a 
hundred.  Respiration  is  not  sensibly  disturbed,  while  the  disease  confines 
itself  to  external  parts.  The  surface,  though  warm,  is  less  heated  than  in 
most  other  fevers,  and  is  often  moist,  sometimes  indeed  bathed  in  copious 
sweats,  which  have  a  peculiar  sour  and  sickening  smell,  and  hare  no  eflfoct 
in  relieving  the  inflammation  or  pain.  The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and 
thickly  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  There  is  seldom  nausea  or  vomiting. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  sometimes  obstinately  so.  The 
secretions  are  little  diminished,  with  the  exception  of  the  urine,  which  is 
scanty,  high-coloured,  and  disposed  to  let  fall  lateritious  sediments  upon 
cooling.  The  brain  is  usually  remarkably  exempt  from  disorder ;  the  patient 
being  seldom  delirious,  though  not  nuftrequently  deprived  of  sleep  by  the 
violence  of  his  pains.  I  have,  however,  seen  delirium  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, without  any  reason  to  suspect  cerebral  inflammation.  The  fever  is 
usually  remittent,  with  exacerbations  in  the  evening,  which  are  often  accom- 
panied with  an  increase  of  the  pains.  These  are  consequently  worse  at  nigfat» 
and  relax  somewhat  with  the  fever  in  the  morning. 

The  disease  may  run  its  course,  and  very  often  does  so,  without  penetrat- 
ing any  of  the  great  cavities.  But  often,  also,  either  by  a  simple  extension, 
or  by  a  metastasis  of  the  inflammatory  action,  various  internal  organs  become 
affected,  and  the  case  very  seriously  complicated.  The  most  frequent  of 
these  complications  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  and  investing  membranes 
of  the  heart,  constituting  endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  The  fact  that  serious 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  occasionally  originates  in  rheumatism,  and  even 
the  peculiar  liability  of  the  cardiac  membranes  to  become  inflamed,  have 
been  long  known  to  the  profession ;  but  Bouillaud  was  the  first  to  prove  the 
frequency  of  the  affection,  and  its  existence  in  many  cases  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  would  not  have  indicated  it  According  to  that  author,  it 
occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  Dr.  Wm.  Bndd 
states  that,  out  of  forty-three  cases  of  which  he  preserved  accurate  notes,  the 
symptoms  of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  were  unequivocal  in  twenty- 
one,  of  which  five  were  pericarditis.  (  Tweedte^s  SyaL  of  Fract,  Med,)  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  a  much  larger  proportion  than  occurs  in  thia  country. 
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Probably  our  energetic  practice  in  acate  rheumatism  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  difference.  According  to  Dr.  Bndd,  the  period  at  which  the  cardiac  dis- 
ease comes  on  varies  from  the  eighth  to  the  twenty-seventh  day ;  and,  though 
it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fuller  that  it  occurs  at  all  stages,  and  sometimes  even 
precedes  the  inflammation  of  the  joints,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
greater  frequency  at  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  ( TreoHse  on 
BheunuUisnij  Am.  ed.,  1854,  p.  165.)  With  us,  acute  rheumatism  often  ter- 
minates within  the  limits  stated  by  Dr.  Budd,  and  probably  before  the  time 
at  which  the  cardiac  inflammation  would  ensue,  were  the  case  to  run  its 
natural  course. 

Endocarditis  is  much  more  frequent  than  pericarditis ;  and,  when  the  latter 
occurs,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  Uie  former.  In  the  great  migoritj 
of  cases,  both  affections  yield  to  proper  remedies.  Pericarditis  is  more  imme- 
diately dangerous,  endocarditis  leaves  the  most  unpleasant  effiBcts  behind  it 
In  the  former,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  often  coalesce  in  case  of 
recovery,  without  disagreeable  consequences.  In  the  latter,  disease  of  the 
▼alves  sometimes  remains,  which  is  followed  in  time  by  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation, and  ultimately  by  death.  For  further  details  in  relation  to  these  af- 
fections, their  symptoms,  physical  signs,  anatomical  characters,  and  resuHSi 
the  reader  is  referred  to  DiaeaseH  of  the  Heart.  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
state  that,  whenever,  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  pain  and  oppression 
in  the  precordial  region,  difficalt  or  hurried  breathing  with  or  without  cough, 
palpitation,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  an  anxious,  disturbed,  or  pecu- 
liar expression  of  countenance,  supervene,  disease  of  the  heart  may  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  an  examination  should  be  made,  by  means  of  auscultation  and 
percussion,  into  the  condition  of  that  organ  and  its  membranes.  The  cardiac 
affection  may,  indeed,  occur  without  announcing  itself  by  any  of  these  symp* 
toms,  and,  in  its  earlier  stages,  may  entirely  escape  attention,  unless  sought 
for  by  the  means  alluded  to.  But  some  caution  is  to  be  observed  not  to  dnw 
too  hasty  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  existence  of  endocarditis,  from  the  circum- 
stances that  cardiac  murmurs  are  heard  in  auscultation ;  for  they  may  some- 
times arise  from  the  deposition  of  fibrin  from  the  highly  fibrinated  blood, 
independently  of  inflammation  of  the  endocardium;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  frequent  attendants  on  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  acute  rheumatism,  especially  in  its  advanced  stage.  In 
gfeneral,  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  is  not  attended  by  any 
material  abatement  of  the  external  inflammation,  so  that  they  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  extension,  and  not  as  a  transfer  of  the  disease.  A  case,  however, 
of  acute  rheumatism  in  a  young  lady  occurred  to  me,  in  which  a  retrocession 
of  the  inflammation  from  one  of  the  lower  extremities  was  followed  by  disease 
of  the  heart,  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.  Either  there  was  metastasis 
here,  or  the  concentration  of  a  powerful  excitement  in  the  central  organ  caUed 
off  the  disease  firom  the  limb  upon  the  principle  of  revulsion.  It  is  said  that 
rheumatism,  affecting  the  ligamentous  structure  of  joints,  is  more  apt  to  ex- 
tend to  the  heart  than  the  same  affection,  seated  in  the  synovial  membranes. 
Children,  when  affected  with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  are  much  more  liable 
to  this  complication  than  adults;  and,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  the  liability 
appears  to  diminish  with  the  age.  Women  are  said  also  to  be  more  frequenilj 
affected  than  men. 

Next  to  the  membranes  of  the  heart,  the  pleura  is  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  internal  rheumatic  inflammation.  Pleuritis,  however,  seems,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  an  extension  of  the  cardiac  disease,  or  at  least  to  occur  simul- 
taneously with  it.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  lungs  themselves 
are  occasionally  attacked  with  rheumatic  inflammation,  causing  a  variety  of 
pneumonia. 
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Sometimes  the  brain  or  its  inyesting  membranes  are  affected.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  disease  is  seated  more  especially  in  the  membranes,  thoagfa  an 
irritation  is  nndonbtedlj  propagated  to  the  cerebral  substance.  Disease  of 
the  heart  has  generally  of  late  been  obserred  in  these  cases,  and  the  cerebral 
affection  has  been  considered  by  some  as  depending  npon  the  cardiac.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  two  are  mere  coincidences,  depending  npon  a  common 
cause.  Pain  in  the  head,  with  increased  sensibility  to  light  and  sound,  delirium, 
and  coma,  are  signs  of  the  extension  of  rheumatism  to  the  brain.  The  use  off 
large  doses  of  qninia  in  acute  rheumatism  is  said  to  haye  caused  this  complica- 
tion, in  some  instances.  Occasionally  the  symptoms  are  so  violent,  and  a  fatal 
termination  so  speedy,  occurring  even  within  a  few  hours,  as  to  have  gained 
for  this  form  of  the  affection  the  name  of  rheumatic  apoplexy.  This  pro- 
bably depends  npon  an  overwhelming  congestion  of  the  brain,  under  the 
peculiar  irritation  of  the  disease.  Insanity  is  said  to  have  followed  cerebral 
urritation  of  rheumatic  origin.  (Arch.  Otn,,  Juin,  1856,  p.  713.) 

The  peritoneum  is  sometimes  though  rarely  affected.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  witnessed  an  instance  of  the  kind.  Occasionally  violent  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  supervene  in  rheumatism,  but  oftener,  I  believe,  in 
other  forms  of  it  than  in  the  acute.  The  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  the 
kidneys.  (See  Subacute  and  Nervous  Jtheumatism.) 

All  these  internal  attacks  of  rheumatism  may  occur,  either  as  accompani- 
ments of  the  external  disease,  or  originally ;  in  which  latter  case  the  diagnosis 
is  often  difficult  One  circumstance  common  to  all  of  them  is,  that  they  are 
less  serioas  in  their  character,  and  generally  yield  more  readily  to  the  means 
employed  for  their  relief,  than  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  same  parts.  They 
may  always  be  suspected  when  they  occur  either  coincidently,  or  in  alternation 
with  external  attacks,  however  slight. 

A  variety  of  acute  rheumatism  denominated  Inlioua  has  sometimes  been 
noticed,  especially  in  miasmatic  districts.  Its  peculiarities  may  be  dependent 
npon  two  causes.  The  transfer  or  extension  of  rheumatic  irritation  to  the 
liver  may  derange  the  functions  of  that  organ,  giving  rise  in  some  instances 
to  bilious  vomiting  firom  an  excess  of  secretion,  in  others  to  yellowness  of  the 
tongue,  conjunctiva,  and  skin,  with  bilious  urine  and  clay-coloured  stools,  from 
a  suspension  of  the  secretion,  as  in  jaundice.  (See  Jaundice,)  But,  more  fre- 
quently, the  rheumatism  is  coincident  with  an  attack  of  intermittent  or  remit- 
tent fever,  and  exhibits,  along  with  its  own  peculiar  phenomena,  the  bilious 
symptoms  and  paroxysmal  character  of  those  affections. 

The  disease  occasionally  assumes  an  adynamic  character,  marked  by  di- 
minished force  and  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  copious  sweats  during  sleep, 
a  feeling  of  great  debility,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  tendency  to  metastasis. 
The  symptoms,  however,  are  very  seldom  of  the  peculiar  kind  denominated 
typhous. 

The  duration  of  acute  rheumatism  is  uncertain.  By  proper  remedial  mea- 
sures it  may  frequently  be  arrested  in  a  week  or  two ;  but  sometimes  it  runs 
on  for  six  weeks,  two  months,  three  months,  or  even  longer.  Perhaps  from 
ten  days  to  three  weeks  is  the  ordinary  duration,  under  judicious  treatment 
from  the  beginning.  In  its  course  it  not  unfrequently  exhibits  alternations  of 
amendment  and  aggravation ;  and  sometimes,  when  everything  promises  fairly, 
the  disease  resumes,  without  obvious  cause,  all  its  original  violence.  In  some 
cases,  it  appears  like  a  succession  of  local  attacks  in  different  parts,  each  run- 
ning a  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  not  unfrequently  recurring  again 
and  again  in  the  same  part.  In  any  one  position,  a  decline  of  the  disease  is 
indicated,  first  by  the  diminution  or  disappearance  of  the  pain,  then  by  a 
softening  of  the  part,  so  that,  instead  of  being  tense  and  elastic  as  at  first, 
it  will  not  unfrequently  retain  for  some  time  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and 
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lastly  bj  a  gradaal  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  When  the  general  disease  is 
aboat  to  give  way,  new  accessions  of  inflammation  cease,  or,  if  they  occur, 
exhibit  a  much  milder  character;  the  violence  of  the  pain  everywhere  sub- 
sides; the  patient  loses  his  excessive  sensibility  to  impressions  from  without, 
and  the  febrile  symptoms  are  moderated  or  disappear.  Some  swelling  and 
soreness  are  apt  to  remain,  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  violence  of  the 
disease  is  passed ;  and  weakness  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  muscles  are 
frequently  left,  after  convalescence  has  been  long  established.  In  some  cases, 
the  febrile  movement  does  not  cease  with  the  obvious  inflammation,  being 
kept  up  probably  by  some  lurking  affection  of  the  internal  organs,  possibly 
by  inflammation  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  arteries.  On  the  contrary,  more 
or  less  local  disease  is  not  unfreqnently  left  after  the  fever  has  gone,  and  the 
acute  degenerates  into  chronic  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  abounds  in  fibrin,  and  almost  always 
exhibits  the  bnffy  coat  when  drawn  during  life,  and  allowed  to  coagulate. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  pneumonia,  there  is  no  one  of  the  phlegmasiaa 
in  which  these  characters  exist  so  strongly  as  in  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
In  one  instance,  Andral  and  Qavarret  found  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  10*2 
parts  of  fibrin,  the  healthy  standard  being  3.  But  it  is  only  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  acute  pain  and  fever  that  this  excess  is  so  striking.  The  pro- 
portion after  their  disappearance,  though  swelling  and  soreness  may  remain, 
is  sometimes  below  the  healthy  mean.  Dr.  Oarrod,  after  the  examination  of 
a  great  number  of  cases,  states  that  he  has  found  in  the  blood  of  acute  rheu- 
matism no  more  uric  acid  than  exists  in  that  fluid  in  health,  that  is,  only  a 
trace.  (Lond.  Med.  Oaz.,  Feb.  1848,  and  July,  1864.) 

After  death,  the  synovial  membranes  have  been  found  red  and  thickened, 
and  the  liquid  in  their  cavities  simply  increased,  without  material  alteration 
of  character.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  pus  has  been  observed  in  the 
joints,  and,  still  more  rarely,  false  membrane  and  albuminous  flocculi.  The 
fibro-cartilages  have  also  exhibited  evidences  of  inflammation  in  softening  and 
erosion.  Urate  of  soda  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  any  instance,  de- 
tected in  the  joints.  The  muscles  affected  by  the  disease  have  presented  a 
dark-red  colour,  with  softening,  and  the  effusion  of  a  bloody  serum  into  their 
interstitial  cellular  tissue.  Signs  of  inflammation  have  also  been  noticed  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries.  Internal  inflammation,  attendant  on  the 
disease,  leaves  the  same  effects  behind  as  under  other  circumstances. 

Causes. — Almost  the  only  known  exciting  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  is 
cold.  Moisture  increases  its  effect,  but,  in  all  probability,  only  by  serving  as 
a  more  rapid  conductor  than  dry  air.  The  cold  operates  roost  powerfully 
during  perspiration  from  previous  exercise  or  exposure  to  heat  Sleeping  in 
damp  sheets  or  upon  damp  ground,  the  wearing  of  wet  clothes,  exposure  to 
cold  raius  without  subsequent  change  of  dress,  and  sitting  in  a  damp,  cold 
room,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  exposure  which  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
the  disease.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  it  would  be  inferred  that  rheu- 
matism must  be  most  prevalent  in  damp,  changeable  climates,  and,  as  relates 
to  the  seasons,  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  in  spring. 

But  something  more  is  requisite  than  cold.  There  must  also  be  a  peculiar 
state  of  system  predisposing  to  this  form  of  disease.  There  must  be  a  rheu- 
matic diathesis.  In  what  this  diathesis  consists  has  not  been  discovered. 
There  are  no  signs  by  which  its  existence  can  be  detected,  with  an  approach 
to  certainty.  Large  jointed,  muscular,  and  lank  frames  are  probably  more 
frequently  affected  than  those  of  opposite  characteristics.  Men  are  more  sub- 
ject to  the  disease  than  women,  but,  in  all  probability,  because  more  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  The  predisposition  is  certainly  much  affected 
by  age.  Children  under  ten  years,  and  adults  over  sixty,  are  seldom  attacked; 
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and  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  disease  is  most  preraleDt  is  probably  be* 
tweeo  fifteen  and  thirty-five  or  forty.  Among  the  most  powerful  predisposing 
causes  is  a  previous  attack.  At  least,  persons  once  affected  are  more  liable  to 
the  complaint  afterwards  than  they  had  previously  been ;  and,  when  it  occurs 
in  the  old,  it  is  almost  always  in  those  who  have  been  attacked  in  earlier  life. 
'  I  think  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  often  inherited. 
It  is  apt  to  exist  in  members  of  the  same  family,  whether  inherited  or  not. 
Debility  appears  to  favour  the  predisposition;  though  full  and  vigonNM 
health  does  not  afford  protection.  The  diathesis,  when  strong,  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  generate  the  disease,  without  the  aid  of  exciting  causes. 

Diagnosis. — Gout  is  the  only  complaint  with  which  acute  rheumatism  is 
liable  to  be  confounded ;  and  from  this  it  is  in  general  readily  distinguished. 
The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  some  other  forms  of  rheqmatism.  The 
diagnostic  symptoms  will  be  more  conveniently  given  under  gout 

Prognosis. — Acute  rheumatism,  \hough  an  exceedingly  painfhl  disease,  is 
in  adults  very  seldom  immediately  fatal,  and,  if  properly  managed,  rarely 
leaves  any  fatal  eflTects  behind  it.  If  uncomplicated  with  the  internal  inflam* 
mations  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  symptoms,  it  may  almost  always  be 
conducted  to  a  favourable  issue.  Of  these  complications,  the  cerebral,  though 
comparatively  unfrequent,  is  probably,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  caaes 
in  which  it  occurs,  most  fatal.  The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  endo- 
carditis and  pericarditis  have  been  already  alluded  to.  I  cannot,  however, 
avoid  expressing  my  conviction,  that  these  dangers,  so  far  as  acute  rheuma- 
tism is  concerned,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  more  than  a  single  case  of  fatal  aflTection  of  the  heart  in  adults, 
either  during  or  subsequent  to  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  children,  however,  the  case 
is  otherwise.  In  these,  though  the  complaint  is  comparatively  very  rare,  it  is 
always  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  give  rise  to  a  condition 
of  the  heart,  ending  in  fatal  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 

-2.  Subacute  Bheumatism. 

Very  many  cases  of  rheumatism  occur,  so  limited  in  extent,  and  attended 
with  so  little  constitutional  disturbance,  as  to  have  no  claim  to  be  ranked 
with  the  acute  variety;  while  their  brief  duration  excludes  them  from  the 
chronic.  These  are  embraced  in  the  division  at  present  under  consideration. 
As  in  the  preceding  variety,  the  disease  may  in  this  affect  either  the  muscles 
or  the  joints ;  bat,  while  in  the  acute  the  joints  are  most  frequently  affected, 
in  the  subacute,  the  precedence  belongs  to  the  muscles. 

SymptomSf  Course,  d:c. — Two  or  more  joints  may  be  inflamed;  but^  in 
probably  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  at  a 
time ;  as,  with  the  grade  of  action  often  present  in  these  cases,  an  extension 
to  several  of  the  articulations  simultaneously  would  g^ve  rise  to  decided  fever, 
and  thus  constitute  acute  rheumatism.  The  local  symptoms  are  not  materially 
different  from  those  described  under  the  preceding  variety.  The  pain,  how- 
ever, is  usually  less  severe,  amounting  often  only  to  slight  aching  or  soreness. 
There  is  also  less  redness  and  heat,  and  the  swelling  is  less  tense  and  elastic. 
There  is  sometimes  increased  secretion  of  the  synovial  fluid,  and  that  of  the 
bursse;  and  fluctuation  may  be  noticed  in  the  joint,  especially  the  knee. 

In  the  muscular  form,  as  in  the  articular,  the  disease  may  extend  to  several 
muscles,  or  be  limited  to  one.  It  very  frequently  extends  to  several  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  concerned  in  the  same  office.  In  some  instances, 
there  is  at  first  a  feeling  of  soreness,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  amounts 
to  a  dull  aching  pain,  which  becomes  acute  when  the  muscle  contracta.    In 
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Others,  the  patient  first  becomes  sensible  of  the  complaint  by  a  very  severe 
sharp  lancinating  pain,  which  seizes  the  mnscle  opon  some  occasion  when  it 
is  suddenly  called  into  action,  as  upon  attempting  to  rise  from  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, to  turn  in  bed,  or  to  lift  a  bunlen.  The  pain  is  sometimes  excruciating, 
so  that  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  repeat  the  motion ;  and,  when  tlie  part  is 
necessarily  moved,  as  in  respiration,  coughing,  &c.,  the  suffering  is  very  great.' 
During  the  intervals  of  motion,  there  is  generally  also  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
or  aching,  with  increased  heat,  and  the  part  is  usually  more  or  less  tender 
when  pressed.  Sometimes  there  is  tumefaction ;  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  con- 
siderable, and  is  often  wanting.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  excited,  and  the 
general  heat  increased ;  but  the  constitutional  disturbance  scarcely  amounts 
to  fever.  Any  of  the  external  muscles  may  be  affected,  and  the  disease  often 
takes  a  name  according  to  its  seat.  The  internal  muscles  also  are  often 
attacked  either  primarily  or  secondarily. 

But  this  variety  of  rheumatism  is  not  confined  to  the  joints  and  muscles. 
It  is  probably  capable  of  attacking  any  of  the  tissues.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  sometimes  seizes  upon  the  nervous  sheaths,  producing  pain 
upon  pressure  along  their  course,  and  extending  an  irritation  to  the  nerves 
themselves,  which  is  felt  in  pain  and  spasm  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
distributed.  Many  of  the  severe  and  complicated  nervous  disorders  both  of 
external  and  internal  parts,  connected  with  tenderness  of  the  spinal  column 
when  the  spinous  processes  are  pressed,  are  probably  owing  to  subacute 
rheumatism  in  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

This  variety  of  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  liable  to  metastasis,  certainly  more 
so  than  either  the  acute  or  the  chronic.  In  the  acute,  the  inflammation  is  so 
severe  as  to  give  a  strong  direction  of  the  disordered  constitutional  tendencies 
to  its  own  seat ;  in  the  chronic,  the  disease  appears  often  to  be  almost  local, 
and  indisposed  to  change.  In  the  subacute,  the  constitutional  tendency  is 
strong,  while  the  local  affection  is  so  feeble  that  it  readily  yields  to  causes 
which  give  the  irritation  another  direction.  The  variety  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  highly  inflammatory  and  the  pure  nervous  forms. 

To  complete  a  view  of  subacute  rheumatism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
it  in  some  of  its  more  frequent  seats. 

In  the  Scalp. — The  subcutaneous  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue  of  the  scalp 
is  occasionally  attacked  with  this  form  of  rheumatism.  It  is  known  by  head- 
ache, often  very  severe,  soreness  of  the  scalp  on  pressure,  pain  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  and  the  presence  of  rheumatism  pre- 
viously, or  at  the  same  time,  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  These  symptoms 
will  in  general  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  nervous  or  sick  headache,  for 
which,  without  care,  it  may  be  readily  mistaken.  In  this  latter  affection, 
pressure,  instead  of  causing  pain,  often  yields  relief. 

In  the  Eyes. — Rheumatism  sometimes  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and 
sometimes  its  fibrous  coat.  In  the  former  case,  the  motions  of  the  ball  are 
affected,  and  every  movement  which  tends  to  put  the  diseased  muscle  on  the 
stretch,  or  every  attempt  to  contract  it,  occasions  severe  pain.  When  all 
the  muscles  are  affected,  the  eye  is  held  firmly  in  one  position,  from  which  it 
cannot  move ;  but  this  is  very  rare.  When  the  sclerotica  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  the  ball  is  painful  to  pressure,  and  a  dull  redness  may  sometimes  be 
seen  through  the  conjunctiva;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  affection 
from  ordinary  inflammation,  except  by  taking  into  consideration  the  constitu- 
tional tendencies  of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  his  system  at  the  time.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  function  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  impaired  by 
rheumatism  seated  in  the  nervous  centre  of  vision,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve  connecting  the  retina  with  the  centre.  Dr.  D.  J.  Cain,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  relates  a  case  of  amaurosis  apparently  proceeding  from  this  cause. 
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hich  yielded  immediately  to  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  (CharlesUm 
fed.  Jo  urn.  and  Rev,,  zi.  614.) 

In  the  Face. — The  mase^eter  mascle  is  occasionally  affected  with  rheamatic 
iflammation,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  open  his  month,  and  groat  alarm  is 
)metime8  created  nnder  the  apprehension  of  tetanns  or  locked  jaw.  It  is 
ifficient  for  the  physician  to  be  aware  of  the  occasional  existence  of  aoeh  a 
ondition  of  the  muscle,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  so  gross  an  error. 

In  the  Neck. — Under  the  name  of  stiff-neck,  wry-neck,  or  torticollis^  rhea- 
latism  sometimes  exists  in  the  mnscles  of  the  side  of  the  neck,  especially  in 
le  sterno- mastoid.  It  may  occupy  both  sides  of  the  neck  equally,  in  which 
Me  the  head  is  held  stiffly  erect,  and  steadily  looking  forward ;  but  much 
lore  frequently  one  side  only  is  disordered,  and  the  head  is  drawn  towards 
lat  side,  usually  more  or  less  obliquely.  While  the  head  is  allowed  to  re* 
lain  at  rest,  the  patient  is  easy,  or  feels  only  a  dull  aching;  bnt  every  move* 
lent  is  exquisitely  painful. 

In  the  Parietes  of  the  Chest, — Pleurodynia. — This  complaint  is  not  nnfre- 
nent.  It  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  is  cbarae- 
)rized  by  severe,  acute,  and  generally  shifting  pain  in  the  side  upon  taking 
full  breath  or  coughing,  by  soreness  of  the  intercostal  spaces  upon  preasare^ 
nd  by  the  general  absence  of  fever.  It  resembles  pleurisy  in  its  most  ob* 
ious  symptoms,  and,  when  attended,  as  sometimes  happens,  by  a  slight  fever, 
r  by  an  accidental  cough,  the  diagnosis  is  so  uncertain  that  it  can  be  made 
ut  only  by  attending  to  the  physical  signs.  (See  Pleurisy,)  The  risk  of 
onfounding  the  two  affections  is  increased  by  the  fact,  that,  in  conseqoence 
f  the  pain  arising  from  contraction  of  the  intercostals,  there  is  little  expan- 
ion  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  respiratory  murmur  is  lees 
tstinct  than  in  health.  As  other  muscles  about  the  chest  are  often  affected 
t  the  same  time,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  aided  by  the  occurrence  of  severe 
ain  upon  attempting  to  twist  or  blend  the  trunk. 

In  the  Abdominal  Parietes. — This  is  a.  very  rare  seat  of  rheumatism,  which 
evertheless  does  sometimes  attack  the  abdominal  mnscles,  producing  symp- 
)ms  that  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  peritonitis,  though  distinguishable 
y  the  effect  of  movement,  and  the  want  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
lat  affection. 

In  Uie  Lumbar  Muscles. — Lumbago. — This  occupies  the  muscles  situated 
I  the  small  of  the  back,  sometimes  extending  up  the  spine,  sometimes  shoot* 
ig  round  towards  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  upon  one  side  exclusively,  or 
pon  both.  It  is  often  first  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sharp  pain,  as 
'  from  the  thrust  of  a  knife,  upon  attempting  to  rise  from  the  sitting  pos- 
ire,  or  to  raise  a  burden.  When  very  severe,  it  confines  the  patient  to  bed, 
nd  in  one  position,  from  which  he  cannot  move  without  exquisite  suffering. 
Q  milder  cases,  the  patient  can  often  walk,  but  always  stiffly,  and  generally 
artially  bent  forward  upon  the  hips,  with  the  spine  perfectly  rigid.  It  is 
ot  unfrequently  attended  with  more  or  less  febrile  action,  and  may  even  be 
)  severe  as  to  come  with  propriety  under  the  division  of  acute  rheumatism. 
D  such  a  case,  however,  it  usually  forms  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  affection, 
'he  effects  of   motion,  and  the  tenderness  on  pressure,  sufficiently  distinguish 

from  the  violent  pains  of  malignant  fevers.  From  inflammation  of  the  kid* 
eys  it  differs  in  wanting  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  pain  towards  the 
roin,  the  retraction  of  the  testicles,  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages, 
nd  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  characterize  that  disease ;  as  also  in  the 
lore  decided  tenderness,  and  greater  pain  on  certain  motions  which  bring 
le  muscles  of  the  back  into  play.  Disease  of  the  spine  occasions  also  ae- 
Bre  lumbar  pains,  which  are  sometimes  increased  by  motion ;  but  there  is 
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less  pain  apoQ  pressnre,  less  acnteDess  in  the  symptoms,  and  more  or  less  dis* 
order  in  the  ftinctions  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  is  wanting  in  Inmbag^. 

In  the  Hip. — Sciatica, — The  parts  abont  the  hip  are  often  attacked  with 
rheomatism,  which  is  seated  sometimes  in  the  muscles,  sometimes  in- the  joint 
or  in  the  ligaments  of  the  pelvis,  and  occasionally  also,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  neurilemma  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  showing  itself  by  tenderness  along 
the  course  of  that  nerve,  and  pain  with  other  disordered  sensations  in  the  corre- 
sponding thigh  and  leg.  The  simultaneous  occurrence,  or  previous  existence 
of  rheumatism  in  other  parts,  is  the  surest  diagnostic  sign  of  this  afifectiony 
which  might  otherwise  be  readily  confounded  with  neuralgic  pains,  or  those 
having  their  origin  in  common  inflammation.  The  steadiness  of  the  pdn, 
which  is  rather  dull  than  acute,  and  its  increase  when  the  patient  becomes 
warm  in  bed,  are  other  signs  of  its  rheumatic  character.  Sciatica,  however, 
is  more  frequently  chronic  than  either  acute  or  subacute. 

In  the  Heart. — The  subacute  form  of  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  apt  to  invade 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  I  believe  that  it  is  more  frequently  the  origin 
of  serioos  organic  disease  of  the  heart  than  the  acute  variety;  at  least,  of  the 
cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease  originating  in  rheumatism  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  am  confident  that  the  larger  number  have  succeeded  ex- 
ternal attacks  of  rheumatism,  too  moderate  or  limited  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  acute  variety,  as  defined  in  this  work.  It  is  this  form,  too, 
which  is  most  likely  to  seize  upon  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  pro- 
ducing, according  to  its  severity,  immediate  death,  or  severe  pains,  palpita- 
tions, oppression,  &c.,  and  not  unfrequently  terminating  in  a  chronic  affection 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  organ.  Oases  of  sudden  death,  leaving 
no  satisfactory  post-mortem  evidences  of  their  cause,  are,  I  believe,  occa- 
sionally attributable  to  the  transfer  to  the  heart,  or  the  original  occurrence  in 
the  heart,  of  a  rheumatic  irritation  so  severe  as  wholly  to  disable  the  org^n, 
or  the  part  of  it  affected,  from  contracting. 

In  (he  Alimentary  Canal. — Instances  of  subacute  rheumatism  in  the  omo- 
phagus  sometimes  occur,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  constriction,  and  severe 
pain  in  swallowing,  but  they  are  rare.  In  the  stomach  it  is  not  uncommon, 
producing,  according  as  it  attacks  the  muscular  or  mucous  coat,  severe  pain, 
with  a  sense  of  constriction,  and  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  or  a  sense  of 
heat,  weight,  and  oppression,  with  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  sometimes  the 
two  sets  of  symptoms  are  combined.  Another  not  unfrequent  seat  of  rheuma- 
tism, not  sufficiently  noticed,  I  think,  by  authors  generally,  is  the  miuicular 
coal  of  the  bowels.  The  patient  complains  of  a  constant  aching  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  bowel,  especially  of  the  ascending  or  descending  colon,  which  is 
increased  at  times  into  the  most  violent  pain,  whenever  the  muscular  coat  is 
stimulated  into  contraction  by  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  by  purgative 
medicine.  Sometimes  the  muscle  is  so  severely  affected  that  it  ceases  to  be 
able  to  contract,  and  obstinate  constipation  ensues.  There  is  generally  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  within  a  limited  portion  of  the  abdomen.  The  disease 
may  often  be  recognized  from  occurring  upon  the  retrocession  of  an  external 
attack,  or  in  individuals  known  to  be  subject  to  rheumatism.  It  differs  from 
colic  in  being  less  decidedly  spasmodic,  and  from  ordinary  inflammation  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bowel,  in  the  much  less  violence  of  the  constitutional 
disturbance.  Rheumatism  sometimes  also  attacks  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
bowels,  producing  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Every  practitioner,  I  presume, 
is  familiar  with  instances,  in  which  subacute  external  rheumatism  has  alter- 
nated with  one  of  these  affections.  There  is  no  reason,  whatever,  for  con- 
sidering tlie  disease  essentially  different  in  its  two  seats. 

In  the  Diaphragm, — Rheumatism  sometimes  attacks  the  diaphragm;  and 
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there  is  probably  no  seat  in  which  it  is  more  painful  and  distressing.  A  seTere 
pain  shoots  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  spine,  sometimes  through  the  bodj, 
sometimes  circularly  along  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  which,  in  yiolent  cases,  is  in- 
creased to  agony  by  every  attempt  to  take  a  full  i&spiration.  Breathing, 
which  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  ribs,  is  often  very  difficult  and  oppreaeed, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  feelings  of  suffocation.  Hiccough,  the  sardottie 
laugh^and  delirium  are  said  occasionally  to  attend  the  complaint  The  awal- 
lowing  of  food  produces  acute  pain  at  the  point  where  the  (Bsophagoa  pea* 
etrates  the  diaphragm,  and  sometimes  the  food  is  rejected  in  conseqaenee  of 
tbie  spasm  thus  excited.  In  some  instances,  only  a  portion  of  the  muacle  is 
affected,  and  the  pain  may  be  confined  to  one  side. 

In  the  Liver  and  Kidneys. — In  both  these  glands,  attacks  simulating  ofdi- 
nary  inflammation  occasionally  happen,  in  rheumatic  individuals,  either  orlgi* 
nally  or  by  metastasis,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  with  the  other 
forms  of  internal  subacute  rheumatism.  When  the  liver  is  affected,  there  are 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  often  a  jaundiced  hue  of  the 
skin  and  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  bilious  vomiting,  or  melena.  In  the 
nephritic  affection,  there  is  pain  in  the  back,  extending  to  the  abdomen,  and 
shooting  towards  the  groin,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  testicle,  but  ttot» 
so  ftir  as  I  have  observed,  the  copious  deposition  of  urates  which  character- 
,  izes  gout,  nor  so  urgent  a  disposition  to  frequent  micturition  as  in  ordinary 
-  nephritis.  The  complaint,  whether  in  the  liver  or  kidney,  is  attended,  as  a 
general  rule,  with  much  less  fever  than  ordinary  inflammation  of  these  orgaM, 
and  very  seldom  ends  unfavourably. 

In  relation  to  other  organs  little  need  be  said.  Neither  the  brain  nor  tit 
membranes  are  often  attacked  with  this  form  of  rheumatism.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pleura  sometimes  becomes  involved  by  its  contiguity  with 
the  seat  of  the  disease  in  pleurodynia ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  in- 
flammation may  sometimes  penetrate  from  the  abdominal  muscles  to  the  peri- 
toneum. The  uterus  is,  I  believe,  frequently  the  seat  of  rheumatism ;  and 
it  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea,  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  were  nothing  more  than  examples  of  this  affection.* 
Rheumatism  also  occasionally  attacks  the  ovaries  and  testicles.  It  has  even 
been  noticed  in  the  skin,  either  confined  to  one  part,  or  attacking  several 
parts  successively,  and  exhibiting  itself  under  the  form  of  exquisite  sensitive- 
ness, so  that  the  slightest  friction  produces  severe  pain,  or  as  a  steady  aching 
or  feeling  of  soreness,  or  a  sharp  pricking  or  darting  pain  of  a  neuralgic 
character,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  excited  sometimes  by  the 
touch.  (Archives  Otn.,  Se  sir.,  xii.  120.) 

This  variety  of  rheumatism,  when  seated  in  the  spinal  marrow  or  its  mem- 
branes, or  in  the  neurilemma  of  the  nervous  trunks,  shows  itself  occasionally 
by  rigid  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles;  and  the  particular  muscka 
affected  are,  of  course,  those  corresponding  with  the  diseased  centre  or  trunk. 
The  contractions  may  be  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  or  may  affect 
those  of  the  trunk,  and  even,  in  all  probability,  the  involuntary  muscles.  The 
contractions  usually  alternate  with  relaxation,  in  other  words  are  paroxysmal 
Sometimes  they  ate  so  violent  as  to  imitate  tetanus ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  of  the  milder  and  more  manageable  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  are 
simply  subacute  rheumatism  of  the  spinal  meninges.  This  variety  of  the  dis- 
ease is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  fever.  The  late  Prof.  Chapman 
called  attention  to  this  character  of  rheumatism  in  his  published  lecturea. 

The  duration  of  subacute  rheumatism  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  treatment.    It  is  often  relieved  in  two  or  three  days, 

*  For  lome  supposed  cases  of  rheumatism  of  the  uterus,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  £. 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med,  SeUncet  for  July,  1845. 
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and  sometimes  rons  on  for  weeks  or  months  if  neglected,  degenerating,  in 
the  latter  case,  into  the  chronic  form.  Thongh  mnch  more  readily  sobdaed 
than  the  acqte,  it  is  mnch  more  liable  to  retnrn  qnickly. 

Causes. — The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acute  variety.  The 
complaint  is  very  apt  to  result  from  a  partial  exposure  to  cold,  as  from  small 
currents  of  cold  air,  or  the  uncovering,  in  a  cold  place,  of  a  part  of  the  body 
usually  protected.  It  is  said  that  sudden  muscular  movements,  or  violent 
straining,  are  apt  to  induce  it  They  may  sometimes  do  so  when  a  strong 
predisposition  exists ;  but  more  frequently,  when  supposed  to  be  the  cause, 
they  merely  serve  to  make  known  to  the  patient  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
When  the  constitutional  tendency  is  very  strong,  it  is  probable  that  anything 
excitant  may  serve  to  bring  on  the  local  affection,  such  as  stimulant  drinks, 
or  heating  articles  of  food.  Some  individuals  have  a  peculiar  predisposition 
to  this  form  of  rheumatism. 

Diagnosis. — The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  severity  of  the  local  com- 
pared with  the  general  symptoms,  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  upon  movement 
when  the  muscles  are  concerned,  the  frequent  mobility  of  the  affection,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppuration,  are  characters  by  which 
subacute  rheumatic  inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from  common  inflam- 
mation occupying  the  same  parts. 

Prognosis, — This  is  rarely  otherwise  than  favourable.  The  disease  is 
almost  never  fatal,  unless  when  it  seizes  upon  some  vital  organ,  as  the  sto- 
mach, brain,  or  heart;  and  even  then  may  very  generally  be  relieved  by 
appropriate  remedies.  The  greatest  danger  is  probably  a  sudden  seizure  of 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  arrest  its  movements.  Another 
danger  is  the  production  of  chronic  enlargement  of  that  organ,  through  fre- 
quently repeated  irritation. 

3.  Chronic  Rheumatism. 

« 

This  variety  of  rheumatism  may  exist  in  the  fibrous,  synovial,  or  muscular 
tissue ;  but  is  most  frequent  in  the  joints.  It  may  occur  either  as  an  original 
affection,  or  as  the  consequence  of  an  acute  or  subacute  attack.  It  is  some- 
times limited  to  a  single  part,  sometimes  extends  to  several ;  and  may  be 
either  fixed  or  movable.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  more  apt  to  be 
fixed  firmly  in  its  original  seat  than  either  of  the  other  varieties. 

In  relation  to  the  joints,  the  swelling  is  generally  not  great,  sometimes 
scarcely  if  at  all  visible,  unless  the  synovial  membrane  is  affected,  when  there 
is  often  tumefaction  from  the  effused  fluid.  In  old  cases,  however,  the  liga- 
ments are  often  thickened,  and  there  is  not  nnfrequently  some  effusion  into 
the  cellular  tissue.  Redness  is  generally  quite  wanting.  There  is,  in  almost 
all  cases,  more  or  less  pain,  which  is  obtuse  and  aching  rather  than  acute,  is 
often  increased  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed  at  night,  and  is  usually  worst  in 
damp  chilly  weather.  Rheumatic  patients  can  not  unfrequently  foretell  a 
storm,  from  the  pains  produced  by  the  damp  cold  winds  that  precede  it  In 
some  instances,  however,  there  is  little  pain ;  but  only  a  feeling  of  stiffness 
and  weakness  upon  motion.  The  heat  of  the  part  is  seldom  increased.  On 
the  contrary,  the  patient  often  complains  of  chilly  sensations,  and  these  are 
sometimes  the  most  unpleasant  local  effects  of  the  disease. 

When  the  muscles  are  affected,  they  often  waste  away,  shrink,  and  become 
shortened ;  aod,  when  an  opportunity  has  been  offered  of  examining  them 
after  death,  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  contain  a  yellowish,  translu- 
cent, gelatinous  secretion  in  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  their  fibres. 

There  is  generally  a  complete  absence  of  fever  in  chronic  rheumatism ; 
unless  in  some  cases  in  which  disorganization  of  the  joints  has  taken  place, 
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with  parolent  secretion,  niceration,  Ac,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  de- 
Telopment  of  common  or  scrofulous  inflammation. 

In  obstinate  and  very  old  cases,  there  is  often  stiffness  or  immobility  of 
the  joints,  arising  from  contraction,  thickening,  and  rigidity  of  the  lig^amentSi 
finom  firm  contraction  or  shortening  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  and  some- 
times from  changes  in  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  structures,  which  undergo 
degreneration  or  absorption  under  the  long-continued  irritation.  The  JchdIs 
are  often  distorted  by  the  same  causes,  especially  the  joints  of  the  hand,  in 
which  the  fingers  are  bent  to  one  side,  or  abnormally  extended  or  flexed ;  and 
it  has  been  obsenred  that  the  deformity  of  the  one  side  corresponds  singularly 
with  that  of  the  other,  in  shape  and  direction.  These  results,  howeTer, 
belong  rather  to  a  peculiar  form  of  disease  called  rheumatic  gout,  than  to 
ordinary  chronic  rheumatism.  {See  Bheumatic  GhtU.)  Not  utafrequently,  fp 
cases  of  long  standing,  the  muscles  affected  become  almost  powerless,  or  even 
quite  paralyzed. 

The  disease  may  generally  be  relieved  or  cured  for  a  time,  but  is  exceed- 
ingly  apt  to  return.  Sometimes  it  perseveres  steadily,  in  spite  of  remedies^ 
rendering  the  life  of  the  patient  miserable,  and  wearing  him  out  at  last  by 
the  incessant  pains.  In  some  instances,  too,  suppuration  takes  place  in  the 
joints,  the  synovial  membrane  ulcerates,  the  cartilages  are  absorbed,  abscesses 
form  in  the  soft  parts  and  discharge  externally ;  and  the  patient  is  at  last 
worn  out  by  hectic  fever ;  or  the  denuded  ends  of  the  bone  granulate  and 
unite,  forming  complete  anchylosis.  Bnt  I  have  before  mentioned  my  impres- 
sion that,  in  these  cases,  common  or  scrofulons  inflammation  has  been  snper- 
indnced.  It  is  highly  probable  that  chronic  diseases  6f  the  internal  organs 
are  occasionally  of  a  rheumatic  nature ;  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  supposi- 
tion, that  changes  in  the  strnctnre  of  the  heart  are,  in  many  instances,  the 
resnlt  of  chronic  rheumatism  of  that  organ. 

The  duration  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  altogether  irregular.  It  may  con- 
tinne  for  months,  years,  or  a  lifetime.  Many  persons  i^ected  with  it  have 
intervals  of  comparative  comfort,  recovering  their  health  more  or  less  com- 
pletely during  summer,  to  relapse  again  in  winter,  or  varying  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  to  the  changes  of  which  they  become  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive, so  as  frequently  to  anticipiate  them  before  they  are  obvious  to  others. 

The  causes  of  this  form  of  rheumatism  are  the  same  as  of  the  acute ;  bnt  the 
predisposition  to  it  is  not  strongest  in  the  same  individuals.  Age  has  great 
influence  in  this  respect.  The  old  are  peculiarly  liable  to  chronic  rheumatism, 
though  seldom  attacked  by  the  acute. 

The  complaints  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  are  common  and  scrofu- 
lous inflammation,  and  sometimes  possibly  paralysis  of  certain  muscles.  From 
the  former  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  occurrence  in  individuals  known  to 
be  rheumatic,  its  frequently  shifting  character,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages, 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppuration,  the  sense  of  coldness  which  some- 
times attends  it,  and  its  aggravation  by  wet,  damp  weather,  and  by  the  warmth 
of  the  bed.  A  muscle  may  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  by  rheu- 
matism or  by  palsy,  but  the  march  of  the  disease  is  so  different  that,  if 
proper  investigation  be  made,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

4.  Nertyoua  Rheumatvsm, 

Rheumatism  very  often  assumes  the  form  of  irritation,  without  the  least 
sign  of  inflammatory  action.  It  may  be  directed  especially  to  the  nervous 
system,  evincing  itself  by  pain,  or  other  disordered  sensation,  and  by  irregu- 
larities of  the  motive  power ;  or  it  may  affect  any  other  portion  of  the  bcdy, 
or  any  one  of  the  organs,  producing  derangement  of  function  in  the  part  or 
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organ  affected.  The  qnestion  may  perhaps  l>e  asked,  how  it  can,  nnder 
these  circnmstances,  be  known  to  be  rhenmatism  f  The  answer  simply  is, 
that  these  irritations  often  alternate  with,  supersede,  or  are  superseded  by 
inflammatory  attacks  of  rhenmatism,  without  the  operation  of  any  discover- 
able additional  cause.  A  patient  will  be  attacked  with  a  neuralgic  pain  in 
the  face,  dyspeptic  sensations  in  the  stomach,  or  colicky  pains  in  the  oowels, 
which  will  instantly  cease  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  subacute 
rheumatism  in  one  of  the  joints  or  muscles,  and  return  upon  the  retrocession 
of  the  latter  affection.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
the  same  peculiar  state  of  system,  the  same  predisposition  or  diathesis,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  both  these  modes  of  derangement,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  signs  of  the  real  disease,  the  essence  of  which  escapes  our  notice. 

But  the  particular  disorders  of  sensation  and  function,  which  fall  under  this 
head,  are  so  precisely  like  those  of  a  similar  variety  of  gout,  that  it  would  be 
useless  repetition  to  treat  of  them  particularly  in  this  place ;  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  subject  of  nervous  gout.  In  fact, 
the  only  mode  of  deciding,  in  relation  to  any  one  of  these  disorders,  whether 
it  belongs  to  rheumatism  or  to  gout,  is  to  notice  with  which  of  these  diseases, 
in  their  inflammatory  forms,  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  or  to  alternate ;  and,  if 
no  such  association  or  alternation  exist  in  the  case,  which  is  a  very  rare  cir- 
cumstance, then  to  ascertain  what  are  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  indi- 
Tidual.  Yet,  that  there  is  some  real  difference,  though  it  may  altogether  escape 
our  powers  of  observation,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  irritation  is 
connected  with  inflammation,  the  latter  almost  always  assumes  the  same  form 
in  the  same  individual,  whether  that  form  be  gout  or  rheumatism.  There  is 
one  form  of  nervous  disorder  supposed  to  be  not  unfrequently  of  rheumatic 
origin,  which  does  not  equally  occur  in  gout,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
age  at  which  it  generally  makes  its  attack;  I  allude  to  chorea.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  nervous  gout  and  rheumatism,  like  the  same  diseases  when 
of  an  inflammatory  character,  might  be  distinguished  by  the  different  con- 
dition of  the  blood  as  to  uric  acid. 

To  give  a  very  general  idea  of  these  derangements,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
state  that  rheumatic  irritation  may  assume  the  form  of  neuralgic  pains  in  any 
part  of  the  body ;  of  vertigo,  dizziness,  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  perverted 
vision,  &c.,  when  it  affects  the  brain;  of  hurried  or  irregular  breathing,  and 
even  violent  dyspnoea,  in  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  of  palpitations,  oppres- 
sion, and  precordial  distress,  in  tiie  heart ;  of  dyspeptic  sensations,  nausea  or 
vomiting,  spasm,  &c.,  in  the  stomach;  of  colicky  pains,  in  the  bowels ;  and  of 
painful  sensation,  and  perverted  function,  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  genitals. 

The  exciting  causes  of  this  variety  of  rheumatism  are  the  same  as  of  the 
others ;  but  there  is  a  different  condition  of  system  in  the  individual  subject 
to  it,  which  determines  this  rather  than  the  inflammatory  forms.  A  predom- 
inance of  the  nervous  temperament,  sedentary  habits,  abstemious  modes  of 
living,  and,  generally,  whatever  tends  to  depress  the  powers  of  the  system  at 
large,  may  be  considered  as  favouring  the  production  of  nervous  rheumatism. 
Hence,  it  is  most  frequent  in  females,  students,  and  professional  men,  espe- 
cially those  of  temperate  lives. 

Though  a  painful,  sometimes  alarming,  and  in  many  instances  a  most 
harassing  disease,  it  is  not  often  really  dangerous ;  and  persons  liable  to  it 
often  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and,  occasionally,  after  passing  the  prime  of 
life,  find  the  liability  to  diminish  or  cease  altogether.  It  is  true  that  it  some- 
times seizes  upon  the  heart,  brain,  lungs  or  stomach  with  a  fatal  violence ; 
but  these  cases  are  rare ;  and,  when  death  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  much  more  frequently  from  the  supervention  of  some  organic 
affection,  than  from  the  simple  uncomplicated  irritation. 
VOL.  I.  31    . 
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Naiure  of  Eheumatiam. 

Haviog  taken  a  view  of  the  different  forms  of  rheamatism.  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  consider  its  nature.  The  opinion  was  at  one  time  preralent,  that 
this  disease  was  dependent  on  a  pecnliar  offending  matter  perrading  the 
system ;  and,  even  at  the  present  time,  not  a  few  pathologists  are  disposed  to 
ascribe  its  pecnliarities  to  the  abnormal  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  circnlatioa, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Front,  is  the  lactic,  according  to  others,  the  nric  add. 
Bat  there  is  so  ntter  a  want  of  proof  as  to  the  uniform  existence  of  any  soch 
offending  cause  in  rheumatism,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
opinion  must  be  looked  on  as  purely  speculative.* 

Another  notion  is,  that  the  disease  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary  inflaa- 
mation,  owing  any  apparent  peculiarities  to  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  seated. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  inflammatory.  It  is  often 
purely  nervous,  and  no  explanation  of  its  nature  is  admissible,  which  does 
not  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  Besides,  ordinary  inflammation,  ooee- 
pying  precisely  the  same  parts,  presents  different  phenomena. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is,  that  it  is  peculiar, 
and  that  it  owes  this  peculiarity,  not  to  the  character  of  the  cause,  bat  to  some 
unexplained  condition  of  the  system,  called  the  rheumatic  predisposition  or 
diathesis.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  this  diathesis  is  in  itself  a  mor- 
bid state,  in  fact,  the  true  disease,  and  that  the  irritation  and  inflammation 
by  which  it  is  recognized,  are  merely  symptoms  of  its  full  development 
That  the  rheumatic  differs  essentially  from  ordinary  inflammation,  is  shown 
chiefly  by  its  shifting  character,  its  disposition  to  alternate  with  mere  irrita- 
tion or  functional  disorder,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  tendency  to 
suppuration,  even  in  the  most  violent  cases. 

Treatment  of  Bheumaiism. 

1.  Of  Acute  Rheumatism. — When  the  pulse  is  full  and  tense,  and  the  in- 
flammation severe,  bleeding  should  be  employed  with  a  freedom  proportion- 
ate to  the  vigour  of  the  patient's  constitution,  and  to  the  resistance  of  the 
pulse.  It  is  never  proper  to  bleed  for  the  pain  alone.  This  is  often  ex- 
tremely severe,  where  there  is  comparatively  littie  activity  of  inflammation, 
or  vigour  of  circulation.  The  pulse,  and  the  obvious  amount  of  local  disease, 
as  exhibited  by  the  heat,  swelling,  tension,  and  redness,  are  much  surer 
guides  than  the  degree  of  pain.  The  loss  of  blood  is  generally  borne  well; 
and  the  operation  may  often  be  repeated  once  and  again,  if  called  for  by  the 
symptoms.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  at  each  time  roust  vary  with  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  circulation.  The  orifice  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the 
pulse  begins  to  flag;  and  syncope,  or  an  approach  to  it,  should  never  be 
aimed  at  Generally,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  may  be  taken  from 
a  robust  individual,  with  a  strong  pulse.  One  or  two  full  bleedings  are 
generally  sufficient;  and,  when  the  pulse  begins  to  become  more  frequent, 
with  diminished  strength,  the  remedy  should  no  longer  be  employed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  bleeding  alone  often  fails  to  cure  the  disease. 

*  Before  the  humoral  theory  of  (he  nature  of  rheumatism  can  be  admitted  as  estab- 
lished, it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  not  onljr  the  presence  of  the  offending  matter  in  so 
large  a  number  of  instances  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  uniTersol 
in  (his  disease,  but  also  its  absence  in  other  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  Now 
acid  in  the  breath,  perspiration,  and  urine  is  so  common  in  complaints  having  nooe  of 
the  characteristics  of  rheumatism,  that  even  if  it  should  lie  shown  that  an  acid  is  always 
present  in  this  affection,  which  has  not  been  done,  we  should  be  justified  in  consideriog 
xt  simply  as  a  result  of  morbid  processes  common  to  rheum  a  t  ism  and  other  diseases,  and  not 
as  the  special  characteristic  and  Tery  essence  of  the  formtir.  {Note  to  the  fourth  edition,) 
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Carried  to  great  excess,  it  may  caase  snch  a  collapse  of  the  vessels  that  they 
canDot  support  the  inflammatory  process ;  bat  the  disease  does  not  necessa- 
rily cease,  under  such  circumstances,  with  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 
The  morbid  tendency  may  still  exist,  and,  though  not  able  to  raise  the  vas- 
cular actions  to  inflammation,  may  stUl  be  competent  to  the  production  of 
irritation  even  of  a  violent  character.  No  longer  attracted  externally  by  the 
local  disease,  it  may  fix  upon  one  of  the  internal  and  vital  organs,  with  even 
fatal  intensity.  Sudden  death  has  resulted  from  an  apparent  transfer  of 
rheumatic  irritation  from  the  exterior  to  the  heart,  after  copious  depletion. 
The  remedy  must,  therefore,  be  used  with  caution ;  and,  though  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  may  be  employed  freely,  there  are  many  others  in 
which  it  is  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  some  in  which  it  is  altogether  forbid- 
den. In  feeble  and  anemic  individuals,  it  should  not  be  employed  unless  in 
obedience  to  some  urgent  necessity. 

Purging  is  probably  not  less  efficacious  than  venesection.  Nature  occa- 
sionally points  out  this  remedy  by  caring  an  external  attack,  through  the 
supervention  of  diarrhoea.  The  purgation  should  be  active,  but  not  drastic. 
Senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  jalap  and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and,  when 
there  is  torpor  or  congestion  of  the  liver,  calomel,  alone  or  in  combination, 
are  generally  suitable  articles  to  begin  with.  The  purgation  should  be  re- 
peated every  other  day ;  but,  after  the  first  or  second  occasion,  it  will  usually 
be  sufficient  to  employ  sulphate  of  magnesia  alone,  or  combined  with  magne- 
sia and  wine  of  colchicum,  as  recommended  by  Scudamore.  This  mixture  is 
well  adapted  to  cases  originally  mild,  or  in  which  the  excitement  has  been 
reduced  by  depletion.  "*"  Should  the  bowels  become  irritable,  the  purgation 
shoald  be  suspended.  An  objection  to  purging  is  the  difficulty  of  changing 
position  ;  but  this  may  generally  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  bed-pan. 

The  refrigerant  diaphoretics  are  well  adapted  to  the  earliest  and  most  in- 
flammatory stage  of  the  disease.  Tartar  emetic  and  nitre  form  an  excellent 
combination.  From  one-twelfth  to  one- sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  former,  and 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water,  at  in- 
tervals of  one,  two,  or  three  hours.  Citrate  of  potassa,  in  the  form  of  neu- 
tral mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  may  be  used  if  the  former  combination 
offend  the  stomach.  These  remedies  may  be  aided  by  the  occasional  use  of 
the  warm  bath,  if  not  too  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  moving 
the  patient.  The  object,  in  the  use  of  the  diaphoretics  above  mentioned,  is 
not  60  much  to  induce  perspiration,  as  to  sustain  a  moderate  sedative  im- 
pression upon  the  circulation.  The  old  plan  of  heaping  bedclothes  upon 
the  patient,  and  forcing  copious  sweat  by  draughts  of  hot  water  or  herb  teas, 
has  been  abandoned  as  generally  useless,  if  not  injurious. 

Very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  bowels  having  been 
thoroughly  evacuated,  and  blood,  if  deemed  advisable,  taken  from  the  arm, 
opiam  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  at  bedtime,  to  allay  the  violence  of 
the  pain,  and  procure  sleep.  A  grain  of  each,  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  the 
end  of  two  hours,  and  increased  somewhat  as  the  system  becomes  accustomed 
to  it,  will  generally  be  sufficient  The  ipecacuanha  is  advisable  to  correct 
the  stimulant  tendency  of  the  opium.  After  a  few  days,  when  excitement 
has  been  considerably  subdued  by  depletion,  this  combination  may  be  g^ven 
steadily,  at  certain  intervals,  through  the  day  and  night,  so  as  to  keep  the 
system  always  under  its  influence.  Ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be 
given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient  to  the  opiate  influence.     Sometimes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  half 

*  The  following  formula  maybe  used.     B. — MagnesisB  Sulphat.  3^8S ;  Magnesia  ^ss; 
Yin.  Colch.  Rad.  f588;  Aqu»  fluT.,  vel  Aqu»  AciUi  Carbonioi  q.  8.     Fiat  hauitus. 
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the  qvantitj.  Shoald  it  be  donbtfal  whether  excitement  has  been  suflSeientlj 
reduced  for  the  remedy,  as  jast  recommended,  the  proportion  of  ipeoaeoanha 
may  be  doubled,  unless  found  to  nauseate  the  patient 

When  the  pulse  has  lost  its  tension,  and  especially  if  it  be  rather  feeble, 
adyantage  will  accrue  from  combining  powdered  gnaiac  with  the  Dover^ 
powder.  The  guaiac  is  supposed  to  exercise  an  alteratiTe  inflnence  orer 
tiie  disease.     From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  it  may  be  given  with  each  doae.* 

Should  these  remedies  have  failed  to  make  the  desired  impresdon  at  the 
end  of  one  or  at  furthest  two  weeks,  or  should  the  disease  assume  in  any  re- 
spect a  threatening  character,  it  will  be  adyisable  to  employ  calooMl  with  a 
view  to  its  alterative  influence.  Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  its  use  at 
an  earlier  period,  with  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  in  the  dose  of  two  grains 
at  bedtime.  This  quantity  will  sometimes  of  itself  exercise  a  iiavooFable  in- 
fluence, without  positive  salivation,  while  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  more 
ready  production  of  a  decided  mercurial  impression,  should  this  becoHie  de- 
sirable. I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  frequently  controlling  influence  of 
mercury  over  acute  rheumatism  at  this  stage.  If  employed  early,  before  the 
requisite  reduction  of  the  general  excitement,  it  may  fail  to  remove  the  dia- 
ease,  while  it  adds  to  the  other  inconveniences  that  of  a  sore  mouth,  and  to 
the  existing  excitement  the  additional  one  produced  by  the  mercury.  Shoald 
the  case  be  in  a  somewhat  advanced  state  when  it  first  comes  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  practitioner,  the  calomel  and  opium  treatment  may  be  commenced 
immediately.  There  is  generally  a  speedy  abatement  of  the  symptoms  on 
the  occurrence  of  soreness  of  the  gums.  It  is  seldom  desirable  to  induce  a 
copious  salivation ;  and  I  always  suspend  the  mercurial  at  the  first  decided 
indications  of  its  action  upon  the  mouth. 

It  is  in  the  same  stage  that  colchicum  is  applicable.  This  may  some- 
times be  tried  advantageously  before  the  mercurial,  or  may  be  given  in  aid 
of  it.  It  is  usually  best  combined  with  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia ;  and 
this  combination  may  be  substituted  for  the  Dover's  powder ;  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  root,  and  a  fluidrachm  and  a  half  of 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  equivalent  to  about  a  grain  of  opium, 
being  given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours. 

Occasionally  an  adynamic  condition  of  system  comes  on  in  the  course 
of  the  complaint,  attended  with  very  copious  sweating  during  sleep,  and 
sometimes  considerable  nervous  disturbance.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  have  scarcely 
ever  known  it  to  fail,  not  only  in  obviating  the  debility,  but  also  in  gpreatiy 
relieving,  if  not  curing  the  disease.  A  grain  may  be  g^ven  every  hour.  More 
than  this  will  seldom  be  required.  It  must  be  particularly  remarked  that  one 
of  the  conditions  is  the  occurrence  of  copious  sweats  during  sleep.  This 
occasionally  happens  without  the  least  alleviation  of  the  pains,  swelling,  Ac,, 
and  is  probably  the  mere  result  of  debility,  with  some  irritation  of  the  circu- 
lation. When  there  is  considerable  prostration,  it  may  become  desirable  to 
administer  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac 
may  now  also  be  used  with  hope  of  benefit,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  every 
four  hours,  or  less  frequently. 

Should  the  heart  or  the  brain  become  seriously  involved,  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  depletion  by  the  lancet  must  be  carried  as  far  as  it  can  be  borne ; 
leeches  or  cups  must  then  be  used  freely ;  and  these  must  be  followed  quickly 
by  a  large  blister.  In  the  cardiac  affection,  the  cups  may  be  applied  between 
the  shoulders,  and  a  blister  eight  inches  by  ten  over  the  region  of  the  heart; 

*  The  following  is  a  conTenient  formula.  R. — Opii  paly.,  Ipeeae.  paW.,  aa  g^.  yj : 
Pota88»  Nitrat.  ^ ;  Ouaiaoi  ResinsB  palv.  ^iss.  Miaoe,  et  divid.  in  ohart.  no.  ij.  8. 
One  to  be  taken  in  syrap  or  mucilage,  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hoars. 
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in  the  cerebral,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  leeches  or  cups  applied  to  the* 
scalp  and  temples,  and  afterwards,  should  the  symptoms  continue  alarming, 
a  blister  over  the  whole  head.  Along  with  these  means,  calomel  should  be 
given  promptly  and  freely,  so  as  to  induce  ptyalism.  Efforts  should  be  made, 
in  case  of  retrocession  of  the  external  disease,  to  invite  it  back  to  its  original 
seat  by  sinapisms  or  other  active  rubefacients,  or  by  blisters,  and,  should  the 
feet  have  been  the  part  affected,  by  hot  stimulating  pediluvia. 

The  same  plan  of  treatment,  in  greater  moderation,  would  be  applicable 
to  any  other  internal  inflammation  supervening  upon  acute  rheumatism. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  which  occurs  in  miasmatic  regions,  and  which 
has  been  already  described  under  the  name  of  bilious  rheumatism,  calomel 
should  be  g^ven  as  a  cathartic  in  the  early  stage,  and  recourse  be  had  to  quin&n 
as  soon  as  an  intermission,  or  a  decided  remission  shall  have  been  obtained. 

The  local  measures  applicable  to  acute  rheumatism  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. I  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  less  that  is  done  in  this  way  the 
better.  Should  the  disease  be  coiifined  to  one  part,  advantage  might  result 
from  leeches ;  but  to  follow  it  up  by  tbia  remedy,  in  its  course  over  the  body, 
would  be  fdtile.  Should  the  spinal  cohimn  be  found  tender,  with  rheuma- 
tism in  the  lower  |ection  of  the  body,  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  tender 
part  Perhaps  the  best  plan,  as  a  genenl  rule,  is  to  keep  the  affected  part 
enveloped  in  soft  flannel,  lambs'- wool,  or  carded  cotton ;  but  these  applica- 
tions should  not  be  persevered  in  if  uncomfortable  to  the  patient  Some- 
times, when  the  pain  is  excessive,  emollient  cataplasms  with  the  addition  of 
laudanum  or  other  narcotic  will  afford  relief.  The  late  Dr.  M.  B.  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  spoke  highly  to  the  author  of  the  efficiency  of  the  tobacco 
cataplasm.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  complaint,  when  the  parts  are  still 
somewhat  swoljen  and  painful,  but  the  fever  has  subsided,  anodyne  and  rube- 
facient lotions  are  sometimes  useful,  such  as  camphor  liniment,  the  campho- 
rated tincture  of  soap  with  laudanum,  and  the  same  preparation  with  the 
addition  of  spirit  of  ammonia.  At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  when  the 
disease  may  seem  peculiarly  adhesive  in  one  or  a  few  parts,  and  threatens  to 
become  chronic,  repeated  blistering  is  the  most  efficient  remedy;  and,  if  the 
rheumatic  pains  are  severe,  acetate  of  morphia  in  powder  may  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  blistered  surface,  denuded  of  the  cuticle.  Gold  water,  as  an  appli- 
cation to  the  inflammation  of  acute  rheumatism,  has  been  recommended;  and 
it  will  no  doubt  often  remove  the  local  affection ;  but  there  would  always  be 
great  hazard  of  serious  internal  disease.  Flannel  bandages,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  may  be  occasionally  used  with  advantage  when  the  case 
threatens  to  assume  the  chronic  form ;  but  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  acute  condition.  They  have  been  known  to  occasion  a  retrocession  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  supervention  of  severe  cardiac  disease.  The  hot  bath 
comes  in  very  usefully,  in  some  cases,  after  the  subsidence  of  fever  and  acute 
inflammation,  when  the  surface  is  pale  and  inactive,  and  the  local  disease 
adhesive.     It  may  be  used  daily. 

The  above  is  the  plan  which  I  have  usually  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  with  results,  upon  the  whole,  so  satisfactory  as  to 
have  rendered  me  backward  in  resorting  to  experimental  measures.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  proper  to  allude  to  other  modes  of  treatment,  which  have  re- 
ceived more  or  less  attention  from  the  profession,  and  have  been  sanctioned 
by  authoritative  names. 

M.  Bouillaud  relies  chiefly  on  large  daily  bleedings,  with  the  free  applica- 
tions of  cups  or  leeches  in  the  intervals.  From  robust  patients,  during  the 
first  four  or  five  days,  he  takes  by  these  methods  an  average  quantity  of  four 
or  five  pounds ;  in  very  severe  cases,  as  much  as  six,  seven,  or  eight  pounds ; 
in  mild  cases,  only  two  or  three  pounds.    Under  this  plan,  the  medium  dan^' 
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tion  of  rheamatism  in  his  hands  is  only  ono  or  two  weeks,  instead  of  six  or 
eight;  and,  op  to  the  publication  of  his  treatise,  there  had  been  no  death, 
even  in  cases  complicated  with  disease  of  the  heart  Other  practitioners  have 
not  met  with  the  same  saccess  from  this  plan ;  while  the  records  of  medicine 
are  not  without  cases  of  fatal  results,  attributed  to  excessive  depletion. 

Dr.  Hope,  along  with  moderate  depletion,  recommended  the  early  and 
rigorous  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  alternated  with  active  purgation.  His 
plan,  which  he  adopted  from  Dr.  Chambers,  was,  after  full  bleeding  in  the 
robust,  but  without  that  measure  in  the  weak,  to  g^ve  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
calomel,  with  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium,  every  night,  followed  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  sufficient  to  procure  at  least  four  or 
five  stools.  At  the  same  time,  a  saline  draught  with  fifteen  or  twenty  minims 
of  wine  of  colchicum,  and  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  was  administered 
three  times  a  day.  The  calomel  was  omitted  when  the  swelling  and  pain 
greatly  abated,  or  the  gums  became  in  the  least  tender.  According  to  Dr. 
Hope,  the  patients  generally  recovered  unc.er  this  plan  in  a  week. 

The  use  of  Peruvian  bark  in  rheumatism  is  a  very  old  practice.  A  few 
years  since  the  plan  of  giving  enormous  quantities  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  in 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  was  proposed  by  M.  Bricyiet,  of  Paris,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  the  most  surprising  results ;  the  disease  being  almost 
as  promptly  cured  as  intermittent  fever  by  the  same  remedy.  From  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  and  a  half  was  given  daily,  in  divided  portions.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  though  the  external  inflammation  was  suppresed  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  remedy  on  the  brain,  yet  that  organ  often  b^ 
came  violently  affected,  and  sometimes  with  fatal  results.  I  consider  the 
practice,  at  this  risk,  altogether  unjustifiable.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  often, 
however,  of  great  benefit  in  acute  rheumatism,  moderately  adn^jnistered ;  and 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  appeared  to 
me  most  effective. 

MM.  Gendrin  and  Solon  revived,  in  1833,  a  plan  which  had  been  long  be- 
fore proposed  and  abandoned,  of  treating  the  disease  with  large  doses  of  nitre, 
dissolved  in  large  quantities  of  water.  The  mean  quantity  of  the  salt  given 
daily  was  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  three  quarts  of  water;  and  the  average  length 
of  treatment  was  eight  days.  The  practice  is  likely  to  fall  again  into  neglect 
The  risk  of  injury  to  the  stomach  from  the  large  amount,  as  well  of  the  liquid 
as  of  the  salt,  will  probably  always  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  general 
adoption  of  this  plan.  The  same  quantity  of  nitre,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  would  endanger  poisonous  effects. 

Among  the  other  heroic  plans  of  treatment  is  that  of  large  doses  of  opium, 
as  employed  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  who  gave,  on  the  average,  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  narcotic  daily,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  doable 
the  amount.  Full  doses  were  given  at  first,  and  increased  until  decided  relief 
was  obtained,  after  which  the  medicine  was  continued  in  the  same  amoant, 
until  the  disease  had  declined.  The  average  duration  of  the  treatment  was 
nine  days ;  and  no  evil  effects  were  experienced.  It  might,  however,  be  very 
dangerous,  should  a  tendency  exist  to  cerebral  disease. 
.  Still  another  of  the  heroic  plans  is  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  in  the  quantity 
of  twelve  grains  or  more  through  the  day,  according  to  the  contra-stimulant 
method.  The  danger  from  this  plan,  independently  of  the  possible  prostra- 
tion, would  be  the  excitement  of  an  irritation  in  the  stomach,  which  might 
render  it  the  focus  of  the  rheumatic  disease.  The  same  objection  lies  against 
the  repeated  use  of  emetics. 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  rheumatism  by 
Dr.  T.  H.  Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  under  the  impression  that  it  tends  to  elimi- 
nate uric  acid  from  the  system,  by  forming  with  it  a  soluble  urate  of  ammonia; 
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the  phosphoric  acid  being  neatralised  by  the  soda  with  which  the  aric  acid 
may  be  combined  in  the  blood.  The  salt  is  recommended  in  doses  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  given  from  three  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-foar 
hoars.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  the  dififerent  forms  of  rhenmatism.  (Am, 
Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S,,  zi.  108.)  Dr.  Samnel  Edwards,  of  Bath,  England, 
has  published  statements  strongly  confirmatory  of  those  made  by  Dr.  Buckler. 
{Frov.  Med,  and  Surg,  Journ,,  Nov.  It,  1847.) 

Alkaline  remedies  have  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  on  the 
ground  of  the  essential  acidity  of  the  system  in  that  complaint  Dr.  S.  Wright, 
of  Birmingham,  England,  has  for  years  depended  chiefly  on  these  remedies, 
and  found  them  extraordinarily  effectual.  He  prefers  soda  to  the  other  alka- 
lies, giving  the  bicarbonate  intemallyi  and  applying  the  carbonate  externally 
in  baths.  (Med,  Times,  June  6,  1847.)  Others  prefer  potassa;  and  the  offi- 
cinal solution,  or  liquor  potassss,  is  sometimes  employed.  Dr.  Garrod  prefers 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  which  he  gives  in  the  dose  of  two  scruples,  every  two 
hours,  day  and  night,  until  the  signs  of  the  disease  have  disappeared  for  two 
or  three  days ;  employing  at  the  same  time  local  depletion  from  the  precor- 
dial region,  should  the  heart  be  affected.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  thus 
treated,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  was  about  two  weeks,  and  of  the 
treatment  about  a  week.  {Land,  Med.  Times  and  Oaz,,  March,  1856,  p.  219.) 
Besides  the  correction  of  acidity,  another  effect  expected  from  the  alkalies  is 
to  render  the  fibrin  more  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thus  to  prevent  or  correct 
the  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart,  which  sometimes  so  seriously  complicate 
the  disease. 

Another  method  of  bringing  the  system  under  alkaline  influence  is  by  means 
of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  with  vegetable  acids.  It  is  well  known  that,  during 
the  use  of  these  medicines,  the  urine  in  a  few  days  becomes  alkaline,  showing 
that  the  vegetable  acid  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  alkali  carried  into  the 
circulation  probably  as  a  carbonate.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  used  the  acetate 
of  potassa,  and  considered  it  superior  to  all  other  remedies  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism.  (Lond.  Lancet,  Feb.  15,  1851,  p.  177.)  In  this  country, 
tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa  was  used  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  New 
York  Hospital,  with  very  happy  effects ;  the  duration  of  the  disease  being 
considerably  shorter  than  under  former  treatment,  and  the  frequency  of  cardiac 
complications  diminished.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin,  N,  Y,  Med, 
Times,  Aug.  1854,  p.  386.)  The  practice  was  repeated  with  the  same  results 
by  Dr.  J.  T.  Metcalfe.  Marked  relief  was  also  found  from  lotions  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  and  opium  to  the  parts  affected.  {Ibid,,  Oct  1855,  p.  1.)  I  have 
myself  employed  the  remedy  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  frequently  with  good  results ;  but  on  the  whole  less  satisfactory 
than  those  of  the  treatment  recommended  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  to 
which  I  have  repeatedly  been  compelled  to  recur,  after  failure  with  the  Ro- 
chelle  salt.  I  have  also  derived  much  advantage  from  the  steady  use  of  the 
alkaline  bicarbonates  in  some  obstinate  cases,  but  with  the  similar  want  of 
success  in  others.  It  will  have  been  observed,  however,  that  the  employment 
of  citrate  of  potassa  constitutes  a  part  of  the  treatment  recommended  by  me 
in  the  earlier  stages.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  view  the  alkaline  reme- 
dies as  valuable  aidjuvants ;  but  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  relied  on  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  efficient  measures. 

A  directly  opposite  plan  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Owen  Rees,  of  London, 
who  has  found  lemon-juice,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidonnces  from  four 
to  six  times  a  day,  very  efficient  in  acute  rheumatism,  rapidly  reducing  the 
pulse  and  relieving  the  pains,  and  effecting  cures  in  a  shorter  average  period 
than  the  plans  ordinarily  followed.  It  is  only  the  sthenic  cases  to  which 
the  remedy  is  applicable.     The  method  has  been  followed  by  other  practi- 
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tioners  with  similar  resalts.  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia,  has  reported 
a  namber  of  cases,  soocessfallj  treated  by  him  with  this  remedy  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  Great  relief  was  generally  obtained  in  abont  a  week,  and 
in  some  in  a  shorter  time ;  and  most  of  the  patients  were  discharged  cared 
in  less  than  two  weeks.  (Trans,  of  GoL  of  Phys,  of  Philadelphia,  N.  8., 
i.  124.)  Dr.  Babington,  of  London,  has  fonnd  the  juice  very  saccessfnl,  and 
belieyes  that  no  other  remedy  is  eqnally  efficient.  Bnt  he  employs  it  in 
larger  doses  than  above  mentioned,  giving  as  much  as  six  onnces  three  times 
a  day.  (Lancet,  Nov.  8,  1851,  p.  431.)  Others  have  not  been  equally 
snccessfiil ;  bnt  it  mnst  be  recollected  that  it  is  only  in  acute  rheumatism 
that  much  is  expected  from  it  In  two  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
both  acute,  and  closely  resembling  each  other,  I  employed  in  one  the  lemon* 
Juice,  and  in  the  other  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended  in  this  work. 
At  tlie  end  of  about  a  week  the  latter  was  convalescing,  and  no  apparent 
^ect  had  been  produced  in  the  former.  I  then  abandoned  the  lemon* 
juice,  and  adopted  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  other  case,  under  wbich 
the  patient  speedily  recovered.  This  is  the  amount  of  my  ezperienoe  with 
the  remedy. 

Dr.  Ruschenberger,  of  the  XT.  S.  Navv,  has  found  great  advantage  firom 
cold  water  dressings  to  the  joints,  and  the  use  of  from  three  to  six  gndna  of 
opium  at  night,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  (Am,  Joum,  of 
Med.  Sci,  K  8.,  xiv.  263.)  Dr.  John  Hastings  has  employed  pyro-aceUe 
spirit  both  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  gout,  "with  a  SQCceas 
quite  extraordinary."  (Lancet,  Jan.  16, 1847.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  sulphur, 
and  aconite,  which  have  been  lauded  in  acute  rheumatism,  are  better  adapted 
to  the  other  varieties.  The  leaves  of  the  common  European  ash,  in  sobetance 
or  infusion,  have  been  recently  recommended  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
(8ee  Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oax,,  v.  650.) 

MM.  Piedagnel  and  Trousseau  cure  acute  rheumatism  generally  in  seven 
or  eight  days  by  veratria,  in  the  dose  of  abont  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain ;  one 
dose  being  given  on  the  first  day,  two  on  the  second,  three  on  the  third,  and 
thus  with  a  like  increase  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  if  the  symptoms  do  not 
previously  abate.  When  this  happens,  the  number  of  doses  arrived  at  is  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  days,  then  diminished  daily  with  the  decrease  of  the 
disease.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  496.)  American  hellebore 
was  long  since  employed  in  this  country,  with  no  less  efficiency.  (See  U.  & 
Dispensatory.) 

Great  success  has  been  claimed  for  an  expectant  plan,  pursued  by  M.  Oonz^ 
in  the  military  hospital  at  Antwerp.  A  comfortable  and  uniform  temperature, 
pure  air,  the  free  use  of  diluent  drinks,  prolonged  local  tepid  baths  once  or 
twice  daily,  cataplasms  in  the  intervals,  confinement  to  bed  for  a  few  days 
during  convalescence,  and  the  use  of  simple  bitters  or  quinia  at  this  period, 
constitute  the  sum  of  the  treatment.  The  disease  naturally,  it  is  stated,  tende 
to  recovery  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the  patient  gets  well  as  speedily  as  when 
actively  treated,  if  not  more  so.  (Ranking^s  Abstract,  xviii.  234.) 

Most  of  the  efficient  plans  of  treating  acute  rheumatism  have  this  thing  in 
common,  that  they  depress  the  circulation,  and  lower  the  quality  of  the  blood; 
and  it  is  probably  more  to  these  effects  that  they  owe  their  curative  power, 
than  to  any  specific  mode  of  action,  or  to  any  mere  chemical  influence.  Thus, 
bleeding,  pui^ng,  the  antimonials,  nitre,  the  alkaline  salts  with  vegetable  acids, 
the  carbonated  alkalies,  citric  acid,  all  have  a  sedative  action  on  the  circula- 
tion, and  more  or  less  impair  the  blood ;  and,  though  of  apparently  opposite 
nature,  they  really  act  on  the  same  general  principles.  The  same,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  circulation,  may  be  said  of  aconite,  veratria,  white  and  American 
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hellebore,  and  colcbicum ;  though  these  maj  act  also  as  alteratives  to  the 
ultimate  components  of  the  tissoes,  or  as  sedatives  to  the  nervoos  system. 

2.  Of  Subacute  Rheumatism. — In  this  variety,  venesection  is  seldom 
requisite ;  thongh,  when  the  patient  is  robnst,  and  the  poise  tolerably  strong , 
a  moderate  bleeding  will  occasionally  hasten  the  core.  Pnrging  is  highly 
useful.  A  full  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  of  this  with  infusion  of  senna, 
followed,  every  other  day,  with  the  mixture  of  magnesia,  Epsom  salt,  and 
wine  of  colchicum  root,  already  referred  to,  may  be  given  in  ordinary  cases. 
Should  the  patient  be  too  much  weakened  to  permit  a  continuance  of  this 
course,  his  bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  sulphur,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with 
magnesia,  or  with  bitartrate  of  potassa.  After  the  bowels  have  been  once 
thoroughly  evacuated,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  may  be  prescribed,  either  in  the 
form  of  pill,  or  that  of  Dover's  powder.  This  is  often  very  effectual  in  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  putting  an  almost  immediate  end  to  the  complaint.  A 
large  dose  of  the  opiate  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  smaller  doses  regularly 
at  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  Colchicum  also  displays  very  strong 
powers  in  this  variety  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  given  alone,  in  doses  of 
twenty  drops  of  the  wine  of  the  root,  or  a  grain  of  the  acetic  extract,  repeated 
every  four  hours,  and  diminished  or  increased  according  to  its  effects.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  procure  from  it  some  influence  upon  the  skin,  kidneys,  or 
bowels ;  but  to  suspend  it,  or  diminish  the  dose,  when  the  stomach  is  nau- 
seated. It  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  morphia,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  under  a  moderate  narcotic  impres- 
sion ;  or  the  acetic  extract  may  be  combined  in  pill  with  the  ipecacuanha 
and  opium,  in  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  not  easily  nauseated. 

Should  the  patient  have  a  sour  breath,  or  sour  exhalations  from  the  body, 
or  should  his  urine  exhibit  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  the  alkaline  remedies  may 
be  added,  especially  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda. 

The  warm  or  hot  bath  is  often  very  useful  in  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
and  may  be  associated,  with  great  propriety,  in  somewhat  obstinate  cases,  with 
the  Dover's  powder,  or  colchicum.  The  hot  bath  is  preferable  when  the 
actions  of  the  system  are  feeble,  and  the  skin  pale  and  bloodless. 

Aconite,  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  conium,  severally,  or  variously  com- 
bined, may  be  resorted  to  in  obstinate  cases ;  and  sometimes  act  very  promptly 
and  efficiently  in  the  cure.  Somewhat  similar,  probably,  in  their  action,  are 
the  decoctions  of  dulcamara  and  cimicifuga,  which  have  been  recommended. 
In  debilitated  cases,  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

Mercury  would  no  doubt  be  as  efficient  in  this  as  in  the  other  varieties  of 
rheumatism ;  but  it  is  only  in  cases  verging  towards  the  chronic  form,  and 
threatening,  if  not  arrested,  to  be  of  lasting  inconvenience,  that  its  employ- 
ment would  be  justifiable. 

Local  Treatment. — When  the  inflammation  is  considerable  and  fixed,  as  in 
lumbago  and  pleurodynia,  cups  or  leeches  are  often  very  useful,  and  may  be 
freely  applied.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  seldom  required ;  as  the 
disease,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  yields  in  a  few  days  without  them. 
When  the  affection  can  be  traced  to  the  spinal  column,  the  blood  should  be 
taken,  not  from  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tender 
spot  in  the  spine;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  subsequent  use 
of  rubefaction,  blistering,  or  pustulation,  should  either  of  these  methods  of 
revulsion  be  deemed  advisable. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  appropriateness  of  local  irritant  remedies  in 
this  variety  of  rheumatism,  though  they  are  often  very  efficient  in  unseating 
the  disease,  yet  I  have  long  entertained  some  doubt.  This  is  a  peculiarly 
changeable  form  of  rheumatism,  and  dangerous  metastasis  to  internal  parts 
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sometimes  takes  place.  When  a  yoang  practitioner,  I  witnessed  fatal  results, 
in  an  attack  of  lambago,  from  the  transfer  of  the  irritation  from  the  back  to 
the  interior  organs  of  the  chest,  consequent  apon  the  application  of  a  blister 
to  the  lambar  region.  The  apprehension  of  similar  resalts  has  since  deterred 
me  from  the  frequent  nse  of  repellent  remedies,  in  cases  of  external  sabacate 
rheumatism.  My  practice  has  generally  been  to  keep  the  part  covered  frith 
flannel,  carded  wool,  or  cotton,  or  to  leave  it  protected  only  by  the  ordinary 
clothing,  of  which  a  part,  in  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  rheamatism,  shoold 
be  flannel  next  the  skin.  Bnt  many  practitioners  freely  nse  and  recommeod 
local  irritant  applications ;  snch  as  Cayenne  pepper  with  hot  spirit,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, solotion  of  ammonia,  sinapisms,  and  blisters.  Anodyne  applications 
are  also  frequently  employed,  as  camphor  liniment,  camphorated  soap  lini- 
ment or  tinctnre  with  or  without  laudannm,  chloroform,  plasters  made  with 
extract  of  belladonna,  or  of  aconite,  &c.  Ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium 
has  been  used  with  asserted  benefit.  Cyannret  of  potassinm  has  been  em- 
ployed, either  in  solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  seventy-five  parts 
of  water,  or  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  with  three  grains  of  the  cyannret 
and  an  ounce  of  lard ;  the  remedy  being  applied  three  times  a  day.  (  Valleix.) 
Cold  water  has  been  recommended ;  but  this  I  should  consider  very  hazardous. 
It  is  in  this  form  of  rheumatism,  and  in  the  neuralgic,  that  acupuncture  has 
been  most  efficient.  In  some  cases,  as  in  stiff-neck,  heat  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed,  by  placing  a  batch  of  carded  tow  or  cotton  over  the  part, 
and  then  applying  a  hot  flat-iron. 

Internal  rheumatism,  belonging  to  this  variety,  must  be  treated  upon  the 
same  principles  as  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  same  organs,  though  it  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  push  depletion  to  an  equal  extent.  (General  or  local 
bleeding  or  both,  purging,  blistering,  the  ordinary  methods  of  recalling  dis- 
ease to  the  external  parts,  and,  if  these  fail,  the  use  of  mercury,  are  the  chief 
remedial  measures.  The  combination  of  opium,  calomel,  and  ipecacuanha 
often  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  Sometimes,  after  due  depletion,  the  dis- 
ease gives  way  to  the  use  of  colchicum  or  aconite,  when  it  has  resisted  other 
means ;  and  all  the  general  remedies,  found  useful  in  external  rheumatism, 
may  be  employed  in  obstinate  cases. 

Individuals  who  are  very  liable  to  this  form  of  rheumatism,  will  find  great 
advantage  in  watching  its  first  approaches,  and  averting  it  by  means  of  a  full 
dose  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  with  wine  of  colchicum,  at  bedtime.  Should 
this  combination  produce  constipation,  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  one  of 
the  neutral  salts  will  obviate  the  result.  Great  watchfulness,  however,  will 
be  necessary,  to  avoid  contracting  the  habit  of  using  the  narcotic  as  a  Inxniy 
rather  than  as  a  medicine. 

3.  Of  Chronio  Rheumatism. — An  immense  variety  of  remedies  has  been 
employed  in  this  complaint,  many  of  which  are  probably  quite  useless,  and 
owe  their  reputation  to  their  introduction  at  one  of  those  frequent  conjunct- 
ures, when  nature  is  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  temporary  cure.  Of  all  the 
means  which  I  have  employed,  none  has  seemed  to  me  so  effectual  in  obsti- 
nate cases  as  mercury.  It  will,  I  am  very  certain,  cnre  the  disease,  at  least 
for  a  time,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  I  have  repeatedly  commenced 
my  rounds  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  numbers  of  old  rheumatic 
cases  in  the  wards,  and  have  been  able  to  clear  them  out  effectually  by  the  nse 
of  this  remedy.  By  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia,  the  attention  of  the 
medical  public,  in  this  country,  was  first  strongly  called  to  this  application  of 
mercury.  (See  Eclectic  Repertory,  ix.  528.)  The  disease  will  often  give  way 
to  a  moderate  nse  of  the  remedy ;  but,  when  of  long  standing,  it  may  require 
a  perseverance  for  two  or  three  weeks  of  decided  ptyalism,  to  effect  a  cure. 
The  remedy,  however  is  so  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  in  its  action,  that 
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efforts  should  always  be  made  to  relieve  the  patient  by  other  means ;  at  least, 
the  roercarial  plan  should  not  be  hastily  and  recklessly  resorted  to  in  ordinary 
cases.  The  following  remedies  and  plans  of  treatment  appear  to  me  to  merit 
attention,  the  general  being  first  mentioned,  and  afterwards  the  local. 

General  bleeding  is  seldom  required,  or,  indeed,  admissible  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism ;  though  sometimes,  when  the  complaint  approaches  to  the  subacute 
form,  and  the  patient  is  robust,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm  with  advantage. 

Purging  is  often  of  great  use.  The  character  of  the  cathartic  employed 
should  vary  with  the  degree  of  activity  in  the  local  affection,  and  with  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  When  the  disease  is  fixed  in  one  of  the  large  joints, 
and  there  is  no  apprehension  from  debility,  a  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar, 
or  of  senna  and  salts  may  be  given  twice  a  week,  for  a  long  time.  When 
something  milder  is  required,  Scudamore's  mixture,  or  one  of  the  neutral 
salts  alone  may  be  used,  as  in  the  former  varieties.  Sulphur  is  also  fre- 
quently useful  as  a  laxative. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  purgative  plan^  the  patient,  if  he  suffer  much 
from  pain,  may  take  the  Dover's  powder  every  night ;  and,  if  this  be  preceded 
by  the  hot  bath,  the  curative  effect  will  often  be  very  decided. 

At  the  same  time,  he  may  employ,  during  the  day,  some  one,  or  some  com- 
bination of  those  numerous  medicines  which  have  proved  useful  in  rheuma- 
tism by  a  supposed  alterative  action.  As  the  precise  mode  in  which  these 
remedies  do  good  is  not  known,  they  need  not  be  employed  with  any  great 
discrimination.  Those  which  the  experience  of  the  practitioner  may  suggest 
as  likely  to  be  most  effective  may  be  first  tried,  and  others  resorted  to  suc- 
cessively as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require.  Attention,  however, 
should  always  be  paid  to  the  existing  grade  of  excitement,  and  the  reme- 
dies should  be  selected  accordingly ;  those  of  a  debilitating  character  being 
avoided  when  the  patient  is  weak,  and  the  stimulating  when  the  condition  of 
the  system  is  decidedly  sthenic. 

Of  these  alteratives,  colchicum  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  doses  within  the  nauseating  or  purging 
point.  This  remedy  has  appeared  to  me  most  beneficial  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  local  affection  is  migratory,  and  approaches  the  neuralgic  form. 
Iodide  of  Potassium  is  often  very  useful.  I  have  found  it  most  effectual  in 
cases  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  a  syphilitic  origin.  In  some  of 
these  it  has  operated  like  a  charm,  relieving,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
rheumatic  pains  which  have  lasted  for  months.  It  may  be  resorted  to  in  all 
cases  of  vague  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  little  or  no  swelling, 
particularly  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  seated  in  the  peri- 
osteum or  the  bones ;  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  often  operates  admirably 
well,  even  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  syphilitic  taint  It  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  but  its 
operation  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  medicine  omitted,  or  moderated, 
if  it  irritate  the  stomach,  or  produce  any  other  unpleasant  effect.  Nitrate  of 
potassa  has  been  used  in  chronic  as  well  as  in  acute  rheumatism.  Of  100 
cases  treated  by  Dr.  John  Carghill  with  nitre,  61  were  cured  in  an  average 
period  of  about  14  days;  while  of  43  treated  with  colchicum,  only  14  were 
cured  after  a  treatment  of  about  15  days.  He  gave  from  two  scruples  to  two 
drachms  in  barley-water  three  times  a  day.  (Lond.  Med.  Oaz.,  xili.  639.) 
Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  treatise  on  rheumatism  (Am.  ed.fpage  29),  speaks  of  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  as  a  remedy  "of  singular  efficacy."  Sulphur ,  besides 
being  useful  as  a  laxative,  is  an  excellent  alterative  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
well  adapted  to  mild  cases,  and  sometimes  of  itself  adequate  to  the  cure. 
Ouaiac  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  this  disease.     In  the  chronic 
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yanetj,  it  \b  most  frequenUj  used  in  the  form  of  simple  or  ammoDiated  tine- 
tore  ;  bat  its  stimnlating  properties  shoold  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
other  alterative  diaphoretics  are  occasionally  employed,  moet  frequently  in  the 
form  of  compound  decoction  or  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  which  is 
frequently  associated  with  a  mercurial  coarse.  Turpeniinef  or  Us  volatile 
oil,  and  copaiba^  are  occasionally  used  with  advantage,  and  are  especially  re- 
commended in  chronic  lumbago  and  sciatica.  The  late  Prof.  Chapman  used 
to  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  savinCf  which  he  introduced  into  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  Some  have  fonnd  advantage  from  capsicum  frtelj 
osed.  Arsenic  has  occasionally  proved  efficacious,  and  is  thought  to  be  spe- 
cially useful  in  cases  in  which  the  periosteum  is  affected.  Other  removes 
which  merit  notice  are  cimici/uga,Uie  berries  and  root  of  Phytolacca  decan- 
dra  or  common  poke,  and  xanihoxylum  or  prickly  ash,  for  the  modes  of 
using  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  XT.  8.  Dispensatory.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
very  highly  praised  by  the  German  practitioners.  It  is  particularly  applicable 
to  cases  in  which  the  rheumatism  is  complicated  with  a  scrofulous  taint.  I  have 
seen  obstinate  cases  of  what  was  originally  supposed  to  be  rheumatism  of  the 
knee  or  of  the  ankle,  with  an  anemic  state  of  the  circulation,  a  frequent 
pulse,  and  tendency  to  night-sweats,  get  well  under  perfect  rest  of  the  jolnt» 
and  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  after  the  ordinary  anti-rheamatic  remedies  liad 
been  exhausted  without  effect  The  use  of  the  chalybeates  may  often  be  ad* 
vantageously  conjoined  with  that  of  the  oil  Purging  Jiax  has  recently  been 
brought  into  notice,  or  rather  its  old  reputation  has  been  revived,  by  Dr. 
Butterlane,  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism.  He  gives  it  in  extract  or 
infusion,  and  in  such  doses  as  to  purge  moderately,  and  act  as  a  diuretic 
(Med.  Times,  July,  1850.) 

Various  narcotics  are  much  and  usefully  employed,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  very  painful,  and  somewhat  neuralgic.  The  extracts  or  tincturee 
of  belladonna,  stramonium,  conium,  and  aconite  are  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice. They  are  usaally  given  in  connection  with  some  one  or  more  of  the 
other  remedies  mentioned. 

Different  kinds  of  bathing  are  among  the  most  efficacioos  methods  of  cure. 
The  hot  bath  taken  daily,  and  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time,  often  does 
much  good ;  and  obstinate  local  affections  sometimes  give  way  to  a  stream  of 
hot  water  directed  upon  them,  or  the  hot  douche.  A  visit  to  the  hot  springs 
in  Virginia  may  be  recommended.  Sulphur  baths  have  also  proved  very 
useful,  conjoined  with  the  drinking  of  sulphurous  waters.  To  obtain  the 
advantages  of  this  remedy,  the  patient  may  resort  to  some  one  of  the  sulphur 
springs  amoDg  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  to  the  Blae  Lick  springs  of  Ken- 
tucky, or  to  the  springs  of  Avon  and  Sharon  in  New  York.  Sea  bathing  is 
sometimes  beneficial;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plans  of  the  hydropathists 
often  break  up  obstinate  cases  of  this  complaint,  by  thoroughly  changing  the 
condition  of  the  system.  Care  should  be  taken,  whenever  cold  bathing  Is 
employed,  that  reaction  shoold  subsequently  take  place,  and  be  sustained  by 
friction  and  exercise.  Vapour  baths  are  also  among  the  vaunted  remedies 
for  chronic  rheumatism,  and  no  doubt  often  prove  efficacious.  Very  obsti- 
nate cases  have  yielded  to  the  vapours  of  sulphur,  and  those  of  camphor  are 
asserted  to  have  been  successfully  employed.  These  vapours  are  applied 
by  means  of  a  wooden  box,  in  which  the  body  of  the  patient  is  confined,  while 
his  head  projects.  Baths  of  the  vapour  of  turpentine,  at  a  temperature  of 
from  140^  to  near  160^  F.,have  been  found  safe  and  effectual  by  M.  Chevan- 
dier,  of  Die,  in  France.  (See  Archives  Cf&n,,  4c  s^r.,  xxviii.  80.) 

A  long  journey  often  acts  very  usefully  as  an  alterative ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
means  of  cure  is  more  effectual  than  residence  in  a  warm  climate  during  the 
colder  seasons.     Vigorous  exercise  sometimes  proves  an  effectual  remedy. 
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The  patient  should  always  wear  flannel  next  his  skin,  unless  in  the  very  hot- 
test weather,  when  silk  may  be  substituted.  The  diet  must  be  adapted  to  the 
state  of  general  excitement,  and  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Confinement 
to  milk  and  vegetable  food,  or  even  to  vegetable  food  alone,  may  sometimes 
be  desirable ;  but  generally  it  is  sufficient  to  take  care  that  the  articles  em- 
ployed are  digestible,  and  not  likely  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

Local  Remedies, — These  are  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  general.  Oc- 
casional leeching  or  cupping  is  often  very  useful ;  but,  when  the  disease  is 
fixed  permanently  in  one  or  a  few  parts,  and  does  not  change,  repeated  hits* 
tering  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  other  remedies.  The  part  should  be 
covered  with  the  blister,  and,  as  quickly  as  one  heals,  it  should  be  followed 
by  another.  Caustic  issues  and  moxa  are  sometimes  used ;  but  I  prefer  blis- 
tering. Great  benefit  is  said  to  have  accrued  from  the  application  of  iron, 
heated  somewhat  above  the  boiling  point,  and  made  to  touch  the  surfhce  of 
the  affected  part,  at  various  points,  in  quick  succession.*  In  mild  cases,  rtite- 
facient  and  anodyne  liniments  may  be  used  with  benefit  A  great  variety  of 
these  liniments  have  been  employed  both  in  regular  and  empirical  practice. 
They  generally  contain  camphor,  one  or  more  volatile  oils,  such  as  those  of 
origanum,  rosemary,  turpentine,  and  horsemint,  and  some  preparation  of 
opium.  The  vehicle  is  generally  alcohol.  Probably  none  are  better  than  the 
officinal  camphorated  soap  liniment,  or  camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  to  which 
laudanum  may  be  added.  Ammoniacal  liniments,  with  or  without  laudanum, 
are  often  used.  The  bitumens  enter  into  some  nostrums.  Poultices  contain- 
ing  carbonate  of  soda,  and  lotions  with  a  solution  of  the  same  salt  or  of  car- 
bonate  ofpotassa,  are  said  to  have  proved  beneficial.  Friction  with  castor 
oil  has  been  recommended.  The  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  applied  advan- 
tageously to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  has  been  particularly  recom- 
mended in  disease  of  the  joints.  Plasters  of  aconite,  belladonna,  dc.  may  be 
used  when  the  part  is  very  painful.  Other  local  remedial  measures  which 
have  been  recommended,  and  occasionally  prove  useful,  are  electricity;  com- 
pression  by  means  of  a  flannel  or  muslin  roller;  the  same  in  connection 
with  the  local  use  of  sulphur ;  a  thin  covering  of  caoutchouc;  the  soap, 
ammoniac,  or  compound  galbanum  plaster,  in  affections  of  the  Joints ;  dilir 
gent  frictions;  and  in  some  instances  exercise,  in  others  rest  of  the  affected 
parts. 

4.  Of  Nervous  Bheumatism. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  so  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  analogous  variety  of  gout,  that  I  shall  content  myself 
with  referring  the  reader  to  that  disease. 

*  This  process  is  called  firing.  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  has  suggested  a  neat  mode 
of  applying  it,  with  yerj  little  pain  to  the  patient.  A  thick  iron  wire,  about  two  inches 
long,  is  at  one  end  inserted  into  a  small  wooden  handle,  and,  at  the  other  end,  which  is 
slightly  curred,  attached  to  a  disk  of  iron,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  with  its  face  quite  flat.  The  disk  of  iron  is  to  be  heated  in  a 
spirit-lamp  until  the  finger,  placed  on  the  wire  half  an  inch  abo?e  it,  becomes  uncom- 
fortably hot,  and  is  then  to  be  applied  yery  lightly  to  the  skin,  passing  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  point  to  point,  at  interrals  of  half  an  inch,  until  the  whole  surface  oyer  the 
aflfected  part  has  been  touched  by  it.  The  whole  flat  surface  of  the  disk  should  be  made 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  spots  touched  become  instantly  white,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  surface  is  reddened;  but  an  eschar  is  neyer  formed,  and  yery 
seldom  a  blister,  if  the  operation  is  well  performed.  Instant  relief  is  often  obtained, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  permenent  cure  is  effected.  Dr.  McCormack,  of  Donegal,  speaks 
in  the  stroneest  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment.  (See  Braithwaite'i  Retrospect, 
N.  Y.  ed.,  xiii.  55,  and  xy.  82.) 
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Article  11. 

GOUT. 

Syn. — Arthritis. 

Tms  is  a  constitntional  affection,  exhibiting  itself  in  a  peculiar  irritation  or 
inflammation  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  probably  no  one  vital  por- 
tion or  tissue  is  at  all  times  exempt  The  modern  name  gotU  was  derived 
from  the  Latin  guita  (drop),  probably  through  the  French  gquUe,  and  owed 
its  origin  to  an  old  pathological  notion,  that  a  peculiar  liquid  matter,  apon 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  disease  depended,  fell  drop  by  drop  into  the 
affected  joint.  To  the  ancients  the  disease  was  known  under  the  general 
designation  of  arthritis ;  and  particular  names  were  given  to  it,  according  to 
the  part  in  which  it  was  seated,  as  podagra  when  in  the  foot,  and  chiragra 
when  in  the  hand. 

Various  divisions  of  the  disease  have  been  made  by  authors,  and  given  rise 
to  as  many  different  designations.  Thus,  gout  is  called  regular  or  irregtUar, 
according  as  it  pursues  or  deviates  from  the  ordinary  course ;  tonic  or  atonic, 
according  to  the  accompanying  strength  of  system,  and  energy  of  local  action ; 
acule  or  chronic^  according  to  its  duration  and  violence ;  misplaced,  when  it 
appears  originally  in  some  part  not  ordinarily  attacked  by  it;  and  retrocedent, 
when,  having  occurred  externally,  it  leaves  its  position  to  seize  upon  some 
interior  organ. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  disease  may  be  most  conveniently  considered 
under  the  three  divisions  of  acute,  chronic,  and  nervous  gout.  There  are  cases 
which  might  be  denominated  subacute;  but  they  are  much  less  frequent 
relatively  than  the  analogous  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  I  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  a  distinct  class  of  them.  A  variety  of  disease  participating 
in  some  degree  in  the  characters  of  both  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  therefore 
often  called  rheumatic  gout^  presents,  nevertheless,  so  distinct  a  phasis  as  to 
merit  a  separate  consideration.  I  shall  first  describe  these  varieties  sepa- 
rately, and  afterwards  treat  of  them  conjointly,  in  relation  to  their  cause, 
treatment,  &c. 

1.  Acvie  Oout. 

Symptoms,  Course,  (Be, — This  form  of  the  disease  occurs  generally  in  per- 
sons of  vigorous  constitutions,  and  at  an  age  when  the  powers  of  life  are 
greatest.  It  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  acute  inflammation,  generally 
confined  at  first  to  one  spot,  especially  one  of  the  smaller  joints,  and  at- 
tended with  fever.  The  disease  appears  to  have  a  singular  predilection  for 
the  metatarsal  joint  of  the  big  toe.  Sometimes  it  first  attacks  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  or  the  ankle,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  finger  joints,  or  the  wrist.  Of 
193  cases  compared  by  Scudamore,  130  began  in  the  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
and  all  but  8,  in  the  smaller  joints  or  the  ankle  of  one  or  both  feet  After 
the  disease  has  repeatedly  recurred,  it  often  deviates  from  its  original  course, 
and  the  paroxysm  may  commence  in  any  one  of  the  joints,  or  even  in  an  in- 
terior organ,  though  it  still  shows  a  preference  for  the  parts  originally  affected. 

In  the  ordinary  regular  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  seized,  either 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  certain  preliminary  symptoms,  or  abruptly, 
in  a  state  of  apparently  sound  health,  with  acute  pain  in  the  large  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  or  in  whatever  other  part  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  This 
pain  is  sometimes  intensely  severe,  and  is  described  by  patients  as  tearing, 
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rending,  boring,  piercing,  Ac,  as  if  the  joint  were  torn  by  pincers,  or  pene- 
trated by  a  gimlet  or  nail,  or  were  nnder  the  action  of  a  saw.  At  first,  there 
is  little  or  no  appearance  of  inflammation ;  bat  the  Joint  soon  begins  to  swell, 
the  skin  becomes  hot  and  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  the  tenderness  is  so  ex- 
quisite that  the  least  jar  is  intolerable,  the  weight  even  of  the  bedclothes 
cannot  be  borne,  and  the  patient  dreads  the  approach  of  any  one,  lest  by  acci- 
dent the  limb  might  be  touched.  A  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  gonty 
inflammation  is  the  torgescence  of  the  superficial  veins,  not  only  near  the 
part,  but  for  some  distance  up  the  limb.  The  symptoms  continue  with  little 
abatement  for  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the 
excessive  violence  of  the  pain  subsides,  though  the  swelling  rather  increases 
than  diminishes,  becoming  somewhat  edematous,  and  appearing  to  contribute 
towards  the  relief  of  the  previous  acute  suffering. 

The  attack  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  patient 
being  awakened  out  of  sleep  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  by  the  violence 
of  the  pain.  In  such  instances,  the  affection  not  unfrequently  continues, 
with  little  relaxation,  until  about  the  same  time  on  the  following  night,  when 
the  patient  falls  asleep,  and  wakes  in  the  morning  much  relieved,  and  perhaps 
moderately  perspiring. 

Simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  local  affection,  febrile  symptoms  ap- 
pear, commencing  usually  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  which  are  followed  by 
acceleration  of  pulse,  increased  heat  of  skin  especially  of  the  face,  loss  of 
appetite,  a  furred  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  and  scanty,  high-coloured,  late- 
ritious  urine.  Not  unfrequently  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  pale,  or 
green  and  offensive,  indicating  deficient  or  deranged  action  of  the  liver;  and 
sometimes  an  unpleasant  odour  exhales  from  the  surfieuse.  The  febrile  symp- 
toms remit,  along  with  the  local  affection.  But  the  paroxysm  is  not  yet 
ended.  Both  the  inflammation  and  the  fevejr  undergo  an  exacerbation  to- 
wards evening,  which  continues  more  or  less  through  the  night,  to  abate 
again  in  the  morning ;  and  this  daily  alternation  goes  on  for  a  period,  varying 
greatly  in  different  cases,  but,  in  the  early  attacks  of  the  complaint,  generally 
not  exceeding  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  not  unfrequently  falling  short  of  the 
first-mentioned  period. 

The  pain  and  fever  generally  leave  the  patient  before  the  swelling ;  and 
their  disappearance  is  sometimes  attended  with  looseness  of  the  bowels,  or 
the  occurrence  of  perspiration,  or  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  which  deposits 
a  lateritious  sediment  on  cooling.  The  remaining  tumefaction,  which  is  usu- 
ally edematous,  now  gradually  subsides,  and  the  affection  terminates  in  a  de- 
squamation of  the  cuticle  of  the  part,  often  attended  with  itching. 

After  the  first  attacks  of  the  disease,  the  affected  joint  is  restored  perfectly 
to  its  functions,  and  the  patient  generally  enjoys,  for  some  time,  an  unusual 
exemption  from  morbid  sensations,  and  considers  himself  in  better  health 
than  before. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  gout  begins  as  above  described.  Some- 
times, before  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  and  regular  paroxysm,  there  are 
several  slight  attacks,  at  distant  intervals,  of  pain  and  soreness  in  some  part 
of  the  foot  or  hand,  which  are  insufiScient  to  confine  the  patient,  and  which 
he  is  often  disposed  to  ascribe  to  a  sprain,  or  other  accident.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  attack  begins  moderately,  and  gradually  increases  until  it  becomes 
severe  and  febrile,  and  then  as  gradually  subsides. 

The  existence,  in  certain  cases,  of  disordered  symptoms  preliminary  to  the 
onset  of  the  paroxysm,  has  been  already  referred  to.  These  are  not  unfre- 
quent  Indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  they  are  experienced  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  In  character,  degree,  and  duration,  they  are  exceedingly 
diversified,  being  sometimes  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention,  in  other 
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instances  very  distressing;  occasionally  lasting  only  a  few  days,  and  agmia 
persevering,  with  greater  or  less  steadiness,  for  months  or  years.  Moat  of 
them  will  be  more  particnlarly  described  nnder  nervous  gout;  as  thej  are 
often  the  same  as  those  which  characterize  that  variety  of  the  disease.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  simply  nearalgiei 
or  such  as  indicate  mere  disorder  of  fhnction.  Among  the  most  promiBeat 
of  the  latter  are  dyspeptic  sensations,  an  impaired  or  craving  appetite,  add 
emctations,  flatulence,  deficient  or  deranged  biliary  secretion,  a  tendeney  to 
constipation  or  looseness,  nephritic  disorder,  occasional  palpitations  ajid 
dyspnoea,  giddiness,  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  dimness  or  other  disoider 
of  vision,  and  emotionid  irregularities,  as  depression  of  spirits,  hypochon- 
driacal notions,  and  unusual  irascibility  of  temper.  Dr.  CuUen  enamerates, 
among  the  premonitory  symptoms,  "the  ceasing  of  a  sweating  which  Uie  feet 
had  been  commonly  affected  with  before ;  an  unusual  coldness  of  the  feet  and 
legs;  a  frequent  numbness,  alternating  with  a  sense  of  pricking  along  the 
whole  of  the  lower  extremities;  frequent  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs; 
and  an  unusual  turgescence  of  the  veins."  Not  unfrequenUy,  an  experienced 
gouty  patient  can  foretell  an  approaching  attack  by  the  occurrence  of  some 
one  or  more  of  these  symptoms.  They  generally  disappear  upon  the  attack 
of  the  paroxysm,  and  so  harassing  are  they  in  some  instances  to  the  patient^ 
that  the  inflammation  of  the  joint  is  welcomed  as  a  relief.  After  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  inflammation,  if  severe  and  of  the  usual  duration,  the  system 
seems  to  have  been  cleared  of  some  offending  cause,  and  the  patient  enjoys 
for  a  time  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

It  seldom  happens  that  an  individual  has  only  a  single  paroxysm  of  acute 
gout.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  patient  has  been  abiA,  by  a  complete  change 
of  habits,  to  throw  off  the  gouty  tendency,  and  has  escaped  a  second  attadL 
But  generally  the  disease  recurs  sooner  or  later.  Sometimes  the  second 
paroxysm  does  not  occur  for  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer;  but  usually 
It  makes  its  appearance  in  a  year ;  and  the  returns  afterwards  continue  to  be 
annual,  and,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  at  about  the  same  season,  even  in 
the  same  month.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  length  of  the  paroxysms  in- 
creases, while  the  intervals  shorten.  Instead  of  lasting  from  five  to  ten  days, 
as  at  first,  they  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer;  and,  instead  of 
returning  annually,  they  make  their  appearance  twice  a  year,  afterwards  four 
times  a  year,  and  at  last  so  frequently  that,  with  their  longer  duration,  the 
patient  is  hardly  ever  quite  exempt.  At  this  stage,  one  paroxysm  does  not 
completely  subside  before  another  appears;  so  that  the  patient  labours  under 
a  remittent  disease,  except,  perhaps,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  when  the  gouty  symptoms  leave  him. 

In  its  first  returns,  the  disease  is  generally  confined,  as  in  the  beginning, 
to  a  single  joint,  and  often  to  the  one  originally  attacked ;  but  this  tendeney 
to  fixation  diminishes  with  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  at  length  the  in- 
flammation occurs  in  some  other  joint,  or,  after  appearing  in  one,  passes  into 
another,  and  thus  sometimes  attacks  successively  the  joints  of  the  foot,  the 
ankle,  the  knee,  the  fingers,  wrist^  elbow,  &c.  In  some  instances,  though 
thus  migprating  from  point  to  point,  it  occupies  but  one  position  at  a  time ; 
in  others,  it  affects  several  joints  simultaneously,  though,  even  in  these,  one  is 
generally  more  inflamed  than  the  others. 

As  the  local  affection  thus  extends,  both  in  duration  and  position,  it  loaes 
mnch  of  its  violence.  The  pain  is  less  intense  than  in  the  earlier  attacks,  and 
there  is  also  less  redness.  The  swelling,  it  is  true,  is  often  greater;  but  it  is 
less  tense,  and  more  edematous.  The  grade  of  the  inflammatory  action  has 
obviously  lowered,  corresponding,  in  this  respect,  with  the  diminished  energy 
of  the  system.    The  joint,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  does  not  now  so  cos- 
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pletelj  recoTer  its  natnral  healthy  power  as  at  first;  bat  is  apt  to  remain 
stiff,  and  sometimes  becomes  almost  incapable  of  motion. 

The  febrile  action  is  also  less  vigorous  than  in  the  earlier  paroxysms ;  but 
the  patient  is  more  troabled  with  the  internal  symptoms  before  allnd^  to 
previoasly  to  his  attack,  and  gets  less  thoroughly  rid  of  them  when  the  local 
affection  snbsides.  Daring  the  continaance  of  the  paroxysm,  he  is  more  li4i- 
ble  to  be  affected  with  visceral  disease;  and  attacks  of  goaty  inflammation 
or  irritation  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  liver,  Inngs,  heart,  and  brain  are 
more  apt  to  occar,  whether  originally,  or  in  consequence  of  the  retrocession 
of  the  external  affection. 

In  this  advanced  stage,  the  goat  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  from 
the  acate  into  the  chronic  state. 

Without  losing  its  claim  to  be  ranked  as  acute  gout,  the  disease  not  nnfre- 
qnently,  at  all  stages  of  its  progress,  retrocedes  from  the  extremities  to  fix 
opon  some  interior  orgaq,  or  attacks  one  of  these  organs  without  having  ap- 
peared externally,  constituting  what  has  been  called  misplaced  gout  Either 
of  these  events  may  happen  through  the  influence  of  causes  calculated  to  fix 
an  irritation  in  any  one  of  the  viscera,  and  thus  to  invite  the  morbid  tenden- 
cies of  the  system  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  it.  Retrocession  may  re- 
sult from  anything  which  tends  to  put  an  end  to  the  external  inflammation, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  correcting  the  general  diathesis ;  as,  for  example, 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  affected  joint  Fatal  metastasis  has  often  re- 
sulted from  this  cause.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  greater 
the  energy  of  the  system,  the  stronger  is  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  fix 
itself,  in  a  highly  inflammatory  form,  in  its  legitimate  external  seat ;  and  that, 
consequently,  whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  system  renders  the  occurrence 
of  retrocedent  or  misplaced  gout  more  frequent.  It  maybe  proper  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  the  more  important  organs. 

In  the  stomach,  gout  may  occur  in  two  distinct  forms ;  the  inflammatory, 
namely,  and  the  nervous  or  functional.  In  the  former,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  acute  gastritis.  There  are  burning  pain,  exquisite  tenderness  upon 
pressure,  and  not  unfrequently  nausea  and  vomiting.  If  not  depressed  by 
the  state  of  nausea,  the  pulse  has  considerable  volume  and  strength;  but,  in 
the  other  case,  H  may  be  slender  and  feeble,  with  a  cold,  pale,  damp  surface 
which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  debility.  Sometimes  the  brain 
sympathizes  with  the  stomach,  and  stupor  attends  the  gastric  inflammation. 
I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the  patient  appeared  perfectly  un- 
conscious, and  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions,  but  exhibited,  by  a  violent 
and  convulsive  start,  evidence  of  extreme  pain  when  a  very  slight  pressure 
was  made  on  the  epigastrium.  It  is  important  not  to  confound  such  cases 
with  cerebral  inflammation.  The  case  in  question  yielded  at  once  to  remedies 
addressed  to  the  stomach. 

In  the  nervous  or  functional  affection,  there  is  either  violent  spasm,  or  op- 
pression, distress,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  according  as  the  muscular  or  mucous 
coat  is  the  seat  of  irritation.  But  the  burning  pain  is  wanting,  the  tender- 
ness on  pressure  is  less,  and,  instead  of  febrile  action,  there  is  often  great 
prostration,  with  a  cold  clammy  skin,  and  an  alarming  feebleness  of  the  pulse; 

The  bowels  are  sometimes  attacked  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea  or  of  colic.  In 
the  heart,  which,  however,  is  rarely  affected  in  acute  gout,  precordial  op- 
pression, dyspnoea,  sharp  pains,  and  syncope  more  or  less  complete,  may  be 
produced.  In  the  lungs,  symptoms  of  intense  bronchial  congestion  sometimes 
appear,  with  difficult  breathing,  great  anxiety  and  distress,  a  purplish  or  livid 
hue  of  the  face  and  bands,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  coolness  of  the  surface.  I  have 
seen  symptoms  of  this  kind  promptly  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood  from  the 
arm.  But  sometimes  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  those  rather  of  n^t^^^^ci^ 
VOL.  I.  32 
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than  Tftscular  irritation,  and  appear  in  the  form  merely  of  djspncea  or  asthma. 
The  diaphragm  is  sometimes  affected,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  rheumatism  of  the  same  organ.  The  liver  is  less  frequently  in- 
flamed than  functionally  deranged.  Deficient,  deprared,  or  superabundant 
secretion  of  bile  is  among  the  most  common  internal  derangements  of  the 
system  in  gout;  so  common,  indeed,  that  some  have  supposed  the  disease  to 
be  essentially  connected  with  the  hepatic  disorder.  Hence  the  clay-coloured, 
soap-like,  or  green  and  offensive  stools,  and  the  bilious  vomiting  and  purging 
which  often  attend  the  gouty  paroxysm. 

The  kidneys  are  probably  more  frequently  affected  than  any  other  internal 
organ.  Gravelly  symptoms  are  not  uncommon  during  the  paroxysm,  conse- 
quent upon  the  excess  of  uric  acid  or  the  urates  in  the  urine.  But  genuine 
attacks  of  nephritis  alternate,  in  some  individuals,  with  external  inflammation ; 
and  retrocedent  gout  occasionally  seizes  upon  these  glands.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  this  fact  In  gout,  there  is  often  an  excessive  production  of  uric 
acid,  which,  thrown  off  with  the  urine,  irritates  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
its  excretory  duct,  thus  rendering  these  parts  the  centre  of  afflux  for  the  gouty 
tendencies,  when  anything  may  unseat  the  disease  of  the  joints.  Sometimes 
the  inflammation  fixes  on  the  urethra,  producing  purulent  discharge,  scalding 
pain  upon  the  passage  of  urine,  and  other  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of 
gonorrhoea. 

Occasionally  the  gouty  irritation  displays  itself  in  the  skin,  producing  the 
phenomena  of  urticaria,  erythema,  or  other  exanthematous  eruption. 

The  brain  is  sometimes  attacked  by  acute  gout,  with  the  production  of 
stupor  and  occasionally  of  complete  apoplexy  or  palsy.  Sometimes  the 
cerebral  affection  assumes  the  form  of  meningitis,  and  cases  of  this  kind  are 
said  to  have  ended  in  insanity.  The  eye  also  may  suffer.  One  of  the  most 
obstinate  instances  of  ophthalmia  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice  was  in  a 
gouty  patient.  The  eye  appeared  to  have  become  the  point  in  which  the 
force  of  the  disease  centered ;  and,  though  it  was  frequently  relieved  for  a 
time,  a  new  paroxysm  would  restore  the  inflammation ;  and  the  affection  was 
thus  sustained  for  more  than  a  year,  and  did  not  yield  at  last,  until  the  gouty 
tendencies  appeared,  of  their  own  accord,  to  take  another  direction.  It  is 
unnecessary  further  to  extend  the  list  of  parts  which  may  become  the  seat  of 
gouty  inflammation.  The  probability  is,  that  no  part  of  the  system,  possessed 
of  a  capacity  for  the  inflammatory  process,  is  entirely  exempt  The  organs 
most  frequently  and  prominently  affected  are  probably  the  stomach  and  kid- 
neys. It  is  often  difficult,  in  misplaced  gout,  to  determine  whether  the  inflam- 
mation is  of  the  common  kind,  or  of  gouty  origin.  The  occurrence  of  a 
regular  paroxysm,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  the  disease  in  its  in^gular 
seat,  or  the  alternation  of  the  two  affections,  is  the  best  diagnostic  sign.  But 
one  of  these  attacks,  occurring  in  a  gouty  individual,  may  generally  be  sus- 
pected of  the  gouty  taint,  and  treated  accordingly  with  good  effect 

When  the  gouty  diathesis  exists  in  a  person  of  otherwise  feeble  health,  or 
debilitated  system,  though  it  may  still  show  itself  in  the  form  of  external  in- 
flammation, yet  this  will  be  of  a  lower  grade  than  in  more  vigorous  individ- 
uals, more  disposed  to  change  its  position,  and  more  apt  consequently  to  fix 
upon  the  internal  organs.  In  these  cases,  the  internal  affections  often  do  not 
rise  above  the  grade  of  nervous  or  functional  disease,  and,  therefore,  belong 
to  nervous  gout ;  but  sometimes  they  are  slightly  inflammatory,  though  lev 
dangerous  than  similar  affections  attending  the  more  sthenic  cases. 

Oout  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  and  many 
who  suffer  under  it  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  serves  to 
guard  the  system  against  others  more  dangerous  than  itself  There  is  pro- 
bably some  truth  in  this  impression.    In  goaty  individuals,  the  causes  whieh 
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ordinarily  prodnce  iotemal  iDflammation  may  be  directed,  by  the  pecaliar 
tendencies  of  the  constitution,  to  an  external  and  comparatively  safe  position. 
Yet  gout  itself  is  not  nnfrequently  fatal.  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  greatest 
danger  is  from  internal  seizure,  whether  original  or  by  translation ;  and  every 
now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  victim  to  gout  in  the  stomach,  the  brain,  or  the 
heart.  These  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  from  the  slow 
wearing  influence  of  the  disease,  every  year  extending  its  sway  more  and  more 
over  the  constitution,  which  every  year  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  resist  it, 
that  the  greatest  danger  arises.  The  internal  vital  organs,  by  the  frequent 
stress  to  which  they  are  exposed,  become  at  length  so  far  weakened  mt  de- 
ranged that  slight  causes  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  effects.  Hence  fatal 
attacks  of  apoplexy,  of  pulmonary  congestion  or  inflammation,  and  of  cardiac 
disease.  But  one  of  the  most  frequent  terminations  is  in  dropsy,  consequent 
either  upon  general  debility,  or  organic  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  or  kidneys.  In  this  condition,  however,  the  affection  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  assumed  the  chronic  form. 

2.  Chronic  Oout 

Symptoms,  Course,  dc. — Chronic  gout  is  generally  the  result  of  a  long 
continuance  of  the  acute,  though  sometimes  the  disease  is  of  the  chronic  grade 
from  its  commencement.  The  period  at  which  it  takes  on  this  form  varies 
greatly  in  different  persons ;  those  of  vigorous  constitutions  retaining  the  acute 
symptoms  much  longer  than  the  feeble.  The  boundary  between  the  two 
states  of  gout  is  altogether  arbitrary.  The  one  runs  into  the  other  by  im- 
perceptible gradations.  The  disease  may  be  considered  chronic,  when  the 
local  affection  is  not  sufficiently  active  to  produce  fever. 

In  this  condition  of  gout,  the  paroxysms  are  more  frequent  than  in  the 
acute,  but  much  less  severe.  There  is  often  little  pain  unless  upon  motion  of 
the  joint.  There  is  also  little  increase  of  heat ;  and  redness  is  either  entirely 
absent,  or  of  a  purplish  hue.  When  there  is  swelling,  it  is  usually  edematous. 
Not  nnfrequently,  the  synovial  liquid  of  the  joints,  and  the  fluid  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bursas,  are  so  much  increased  as  to  produce  a  considerable  appear- 
ance of  tumefaction,  and  to  fluctuate  obviously  under  pressure.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  knee  and  the  elbow. 

The  paroxysms  occur  less  regularly  than  in  the  acute  form ;  sometimes 
coming  at  intervals  of  a  month,  sometimes  of  two  or  three  months.  They 
also  last  much  longer ;  and  it  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  they  run  into 
each  other,  a  fresh  attack  coming  on  before  the  preceding  one  has  quite  sub- 
sided ;  so  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  disease. 

In  some  instances  the  disease  is  fixed  in  certain  joints,  in  others  is  more 
or  less  migratory,  wandering  from  joint  to  joint,  now  attacking  one  part  and 
now  another,  and  not  nnfrequently  retroceding  from  the  surface  to  seize  upon 
one  of  the  interior  organs.  In  the  latter  form,  the  local  affection  is  apt  to 
be  more  painful,  and  to  exhibit  more  redness  than  in  the  former ;  and  the 
case  might,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  be  considered  as  rather  a  mixture  of 
the  acute  variety,  in  its  mildest  grade,  with  more  or  less  of  the  nervous,  than 
as  strictly  chronic. 

In  the  more  fixed  form  of  chronic  gout,  the  joints  often  become  perma- 
nently altered,  so  as  to  bend  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  useless.  This  arises  partly  from  a  thickening  or  other  structural  change 
of  the  ligaments,  partly  from  the  deposition  of  insoluble  earthy  matter,  like 
chalk,  either  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  about  it. 
This  deposition  is  more  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 
The  earthy  matter  is  first  extravasated  in  a  liquid,  or  semi-liqjDid  state^  aadL 
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afterwards  becomes  dry  by  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  parts.  The  tamoara 
which  it  forms  are  called  chalk  stones.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  mustard 
seed  to  that  of  a  walnat,  and  are  sometimes  very  namerous,  forming  large 
masses  abont  the  knuckles  and  other  joints.  They  have  been  found  upon 
chemical  analysis  to  consist  chiefly  of  uric  acid  or  its  compounds,  especially 
urate  of  soda.  Sometimes  they  contain  also  urate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
By  their  pressure  they  cause  absorption  of  the  soft  parts,  and  their  white 
surface  may  sometimes  be  seen  through  the  cuticle,  with  which  they  have 
come  into  contact  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  true  skin.  Occa- 
sionaRy  they  produce  much  swelling  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  with  a  purple 
redness  which  appears  to  threaten  mortiGcation,  and  the  collection  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  serous  fluid  beneath  the  cuticle.  This  at  last  breaks, 
and  the  fluid  escapes  along  with  portions  of  the  chalk-like  matter,  but  without 
pus  at  this  stage.  Subsequently,  however,  suppurating  ulcers  are  formed, 
which  continue  open  for  a  long  time,  and  prove  very  rebellious  to  treatment 
The  earthy  matter,  being  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  is  not 
readily  discharged,  and  art  can  do  little  to  hasten  the  process.  At  length, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  ofifending  cause  is  eliminated,  and  the  ulcers  heal; 
or  cicatrization  takes  place,  notwithstanding  that  portions  of  it  may  be  re- 
tained in  the  tissue  beneath.  Old  gouty  individuals  have  sometimes  been 
able  to  write  with  their  knuckles,  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  the 
chalky  tumours  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod,  of  London,  that  in  cases  attended  with  this  de- 
position about  the  joints,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and 
an  excess  of  it  in  the  blood. 

Another  peculiarity  of  chronic  gout  is  the  formation  of  small  hard  nodoei- 
ties  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  ligaments,  cartilages,  and 
tendons.  These  sometimes  increase  till  they  attain  a  considerable  size.  In 
most  instances,  they  are  without  pain,  but  not  always  so.  They  sometimes 
consist  of  the  chalky  matter  surrounded  by  a  dense  membranous  coating,  some- 
times apparently  of  the  hypertrophied  tissue  of  the  part.  Dr.  Oarrod  con- 
siders these  little  nodosities,  occurring  on  the  ear,  as  diagnostic  of  gout 

Though  fever  is  not  a  regular  attendant  upon  chronic  gout,  and  is  often 
quite  absent,  a  slight  degree  of  it  sometimes  takes  place,  when  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  inflammation  occurs,  or  some  internal  disorder  is  superadded.  The 
patient  has  a  pale  or  sallow  complexion,  a  flaccid  state  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
general  aspect  as  of  one  worn  by  long-continued  ailment  He  is  fi*equently 
troubled  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  functional  disorder  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  acute  muscular  pains,  sometimes  attended 
with  cramps,  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Unless  cut  ofif  by  some  acute  dis- 
ease which  the  debilitated  state  of  his  system  is  unable  to  resist,  he  at  length 
falls  into  general  dropsy,  suffers  with  serous  effusion  in  his  chest,  and  cUes 
most  frequently  from  an  interruption  of  the  respiratory  process. 

Anatomical  Characters, — Dissection  has  revealed  little  that  is  of  pecnKar 
interest  either  in  chronic  or  acute  gout.  In  the  former,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  affected  joint,  and  the  interarticnlar  cartilages  exhibit  evidences 
of  inflammation  ;  the  cartilages  covering  the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones 
are  sometimes  partially  absorbed  ;  and  the  bones  themselves  near  the  joints 
are  injected  with  blood,  softened,  and  occasionally  eroded.  The  external 
ligaments,  though  less  affected,  are  sometimes  injected  and  thickened,  and 
the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  wasted  or  rigidly  contracted.  Layers  of 
chalky  matter  are  found,  in  some  instances,  either  within  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, or  between  it  and  the  cartilages ;  and  the  same  matter,  without  the 
joints,  is  observed  in  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  in  the  muscles,  fascis, 
ligaments,  and  periosteum.    In  eases  of  death  from  internal  inflammatioD, 
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the  ordinary  signs  of  that  affection  are  exhibited ;  bnt  pathological  anatomy 
is  not  rich  in  records  of  this  kind ;  part^,  perhaps,  becaase  death  from  thif 
cause  seldom  occurs  in  the  hospitals. 

8.  Nervous  Chut 

Symptoms,  Course,  dc, — ^This  form  of  gout  is  sometimes  quite  distinct  from 
the  others ;  but  is  generally  more  or  less  mingled  with  them,  constituting  cases 
which  have  been  described  by  various  names,  as  irregular  goui,  atonic  gout, 
movable  chronic  gout,  &c  It  is  apt  to  affect  persons  who  have  inherited 
a  gouty  diathesis,  but,  from  original  temperament  or  abstemious  habits,  are 
little  liable  to  inflammation.  Women,  and  individuals  generally  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  who  have  descended  from  gouty  ancestors,  are  very  liable  to  it. 
Sometimes  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  prone  to  it;  or  the  female  members 
may  be  affected  with  this  variety  of  the  disease,  while  the  males,  from  their 
more  active  habits,  and  freer  lives,  are  attacked  with  the  acute  form.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  much  more  common  than  formerly,  having,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  superseded  the  old-fashioned  gout,  prolmbly  in  conse- 
quence of  greater  temperance  in  the  modern  modes  of  living.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  neuralgia,  now  so  prevalent,  is  only  gout  or  rheumatism 
in  the  nervous  form. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  disease  is  known  to  be  of  the  gouty  character. 
It  may  be  reasonably  suspected  to  be  so,  when  the  person  affected  has  had 
gouty  parents  or  grandparents,  and  no  other  cause  can  be  detected.  Its  fre- 
quent intermixture  or  alternation  with  slight  attacks,  or  abortive  efforts  at 
external  inflammatory  gout,  raises  the  suspicion  pretty  nearly  to  certainty. 
An  individual  has  an  attack  of  regular  gout,  which  relieves  him  from  various 
functional  derangements,  to  which  he  has  long  been  subject  Alarmed  for 
the  future,  he  changes  his  mode  of  life,  avoids  all  stimulating  drinks,  usee 
animal  food  in  great  moderation,  and  finds  himself,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  exempt  or  nearly  so  from  inflammatory  paroxysms,  but,  in  place  of  them, 
is  frequently  harassed  by  this  variety  of  the  disease,  in  some  one  or  more  of 
its  protean  forms. 

Nervous  gout  shows  itself  in  the  form  either  of  simple  neuralgic  pain,  or 
functional  disorder.  The  pains  may  be  dull  and  constant,  or  sharp,  lancinat* 
ing,  and  intermittent,  and  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
they  remain  long  fixed  in  certain  parts ;  but  are  more  frequently  changeable, 
appearing  now  in  one  part  and  now  in  another,  without  any  regularity  in 
their  course.  I  have  known  an  individual  who  was  for  many  years  subject 
to  a  fixed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  without  the  least  sign  of  hepatic 
derangement,  and  in  whom  the  pain  suddenly  disappeared  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  an  attack  of  insanity,  to  return  again  when  the  insanity  ceased. 
That  the  affection  was  of  the  character  supposed,  was  evinced  by  occasional 
external  attacks  of  the  disease  in  a  subacute  form.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  fixed  pain  of  this  kind  to  continue  for  months  in  one  spot,  varying,  how- 
ever, very  much  in  intensity,  and  sometimes  scarcely  noticed,  and  then  to 
disappear  without  any  obvious  cause,  to  be  followed  at  a  shorter  or  longer 
interval,  or  immediately,  by  a  similar  pain  elsewhere,  or  by  some  functional 
derangement  of  one  of  the  internal  organs.  The  right  iliac  region,  the  pre- 
cordial region  extending  to  the  left  arm,  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  the 
scalp  are  not  unfreqnent  seats  of  it  Hemicrania  is  one  of  the  forms  which 
the  disease  sometimes  assumes. 

The  severe  shooting  neuralgic  pains  are  apt  to  occur  more  especially  in  the 
temples,  cheeks,  or  front  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  though  they  may 
also  attack  the  extremities,  particularly  the  snuiller  joints,  the  generative 
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[organs,  the  anos,  and  any  one  of  the  iriscera.     Not  anfreqoenily,  thej  attack 
the  moBcles,  which  become  paiofbl  on  contraction. 

Sometimes  these  pains,  as  well  as  yarioos  fonctiona]  disorder,  are  foimd  to 
be  dependent  on  the  disease  seated  in  one  of  the  nerroos  centres,  or  in  the 
Denrilemma  of  one  of  the  larger  nerves,  from  or  through  which  nerroos  infln- 
snce  is  extended  to  the  part  affected  Thus,  pains  in  the  tronk  and  extremi- 
ties may  proceed  from  the  disease  in  some  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
its  enrelope.  Bnt,  in  most  instances,  the  pains  can  be  traced  to  do  sixh 
origin,  appearing  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  morbid  canse. 

Let  OS  now  turn  oor  attention  to  the  sereral  functions.  The  digeMve  func- 
lion  is  among  those  most  frequently  deranged.  All  the  varieties  of  disordered 
lensation  which  usually  attend  dyspepsia  are  experienced  in  this  affectioD. 
VtLgae  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  a  feeling  of  weight  or  oppresaioiiy 
irregular  appetite,  cardialgia,  sour  or  acrid  eructations,  flatulence,  sometimes 
nausea  and  vomiting,  sometimes  severe  spasm,  are  among  the  prominent 
lymptoms.  The  bowels  are  generally  costive,  occasionally  loose,  with  frequent 
leficiency  lof  bile,  or  other  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stools.  Colicky  pains 
ind  flatulent  distension  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  the  patient  suffers 
irith  severe  neuralgic  pains  ip  the  bowels. 

The  respiratory  funclion  is  occasionally  also  much  deranged.  The  larynx 
is  now  and  then  the  seat  of  irritation,  and  the  patient  is  worried  with  a  fre- 
iiuent  cough,  which  might  well  be  mistaken  for  pectoral  withont  care.  I  have 
I  patient  subject  to  this  form  of  gout,  who  was  at  one  period  afi9ieted  with 
in  incessant  cough,  which  continued  for  months,  and  scarcely  ceased  for  a 
ninute  except  during  sleep  and  meals.  Paroxysms  of  oppression  and  dys- 
pnoea, almost  like  those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
lisease  in  the  lungs.  • 

The  circulatory  system  is  often  greatly  disordered,  as  indicated  by  pre- 
cordial oppression,  palpitations,  darting  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
ntermittent  and  irregnlar  pulse,  and  sometimes  syncope,  or  a  strong  tendency 
;owards  it. 

Of  the  secreting  organs^  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  most  frequently  affected. 
CVhen  the  irritation  seizes  upon  the  former,  together  with  a  dnll  pain  in  the 
lide,  or  an  indescribable  uneasiness  in  the  whole  npper  region  of  the  abdomen, 
;here  is  frequently  deficiency  of  bile,  with  pale  or  clay-coloured  stools,  and  a 
lallow  hoe  of  the  surface,  or  excessive  secretion  with  bilious  vomiting  and 
surging,  or  black  stools  approaching  to  melsna ;  or  there  may  be  derange- 
nent  of  the  secretion  with  little  local  uneasiness,  though  the  affection  is 
almost  always  attended  with  depression  of  spirits.  Excessive  secretion  of  a 
)ale  urine,  or  a  scanty  secretion  of  a  red  urine  loaded  with  nric  acid,  ajid 
sometimes  a  dull  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  or  pains  like  those  of  gravel, 
ndicate  that  the  kidneys  are  affected. 

The  sensorial  functions  are  often  greatly  disturbed.  Yertigo,  dizsiness, 
innitns  aurium,  perverted  vision,  muses  volitantes,  and  violent  headaches 
ire  common  symptoms.  Sometimes  even  coma  and  convulsions  are  expe- 
•ienced.  These  cephalic  attacks  are  often  very  sudden.  A  person  will  be 
eeling  perfectly  well,  and  as  if  capable  of  performing  any  duty  effectively; 
rhen  snddenly  he  will  be  seized  with  vertiginous  pain  in  the  head,  with  roar- 
ng  or  other  distracting  noises  in  his  ears,  and  often  some  perversion  of  vision, 
md  immediately  all  his  energy  is  lost,  and  he  feels  himself  qoite  incompetent 
o  the  least  exertion.  Sometimes  the  eyes  become  extremely  sensitive,  to 
hat  any  attempt  to  nse  them,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  occasions  intolerable 
>ain.  Every  variety  of  mental  depression  accompanies  these  affections  of  the 
lead.  The  spinal  marrow  and  nerves  become  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of 
rritation,  which  displays  itself  in  irregular  muscular  contractions,  cramps  or 
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spasms,  and  occasioDallj  a  yagae  and  nnaceoontable  aneasiness,  eztendilig 
throagh  the  limbs,  with  a  ODiyersal  feeling  of  oppression,  heat,  anxietj,  weari- 
ness, soreness,  &c.,  which  they  only  can  folly  appreciate  who  have  felt  them. 

These  varioas  disorders  nsaally  occur  qnite  irregularly,  the  irritation  being 
sometimes  in  one  part,  sometimes  in  another;  in  certain  instances  fixed  for 
days,  weeks,  or  months  in  a  single  organ  or  function,  in  others  rapidly  change 
ing  its  seat;  occasionally  leaving  the^ patient  entirely,  with  the  most  exquisite 
sense  of  freedom  from  suffering,  and  the  best  hopes  for  the  future,  then  re- 
turning, and  often  without  apparent  cause,  with  all  its  former  violence. 

Not  unfrequently  the  disease  assumes  a  regularly  intermittent  form,  return- 
ing at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  and  leaving  the  patient  in  the  interval. 

As  before  stated,  an  attack  of  subacute  inflammation  occasionally  takes 
place  in  an  exterior  joint  or  muscle,  and  affords  a  temporary  relief  to  the  ner- 
vous irritation ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  patients  in  whom,  at  one  period 
or  another,  the  diseasa  does  not  afford  this  evidence  of  its  nature. 

This  form  of  gout  (U)es  not  often  directly  destroy  life.  Sometimes  a  quick 
and  violent  seizure  of  one  of  the  vital  organs,  as  the  heart  or  brain,  appears 
completely  to  arrest  its  function,  and  thus  to  occasion  sudden  death;  but 
instances  of  this  kind  are  rare.  More  commonly  the  patient  lives  many 
years,  perhaps  in  some  instances  surmounting  the  affection,  but  more  fire- 
quently  falling  a  victim  to  some  incidental  disease,  or  worn  out  at  last  by 
chronic  organic  derangements,  in  which  the  functional  disorder  may  final^ 
terminate. 

4.  Rheumatic  Oovi, 

This  term  is  often  rather  vaguely  applied  to  any  condition  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  gout  and  rheumatism  seem  to  be  intermingled,  or  in  which,  from 
any  other  cause,  the  physician  is  unable  to  determine  to  which  of  these  affec- 
tions the  case  properly  belongs.  In  this  place,  however,  it  is  restricted  to  a 
particular  form  of  disease,  noticed  by  Sydenham,  but  first  distinctly  described 
by  Haygarth,  in  1805,  which,  though  partaking  in  some  respects  of  the  nature 
of  both  diseases,  is  yet  different  from  either  in  its  symptoms  and  course,  as 
well  as  in  the  class  of  persons  usually  attacked.  Since  the  time  of  Haygarth, 
it  has  received  the  attention  of  several  writers,  English  and  French,  who  have 
described  it  under  the  different  names  of  capsular  rheumatism  (Macleod), 
chronic  rheumatism  of  the  joints  (Todd),  and  nodose  rheumatism  (rhu- 
matisme  noueuxy  Las^gue  and  others).  It  is  fully  described,  under  the  title 
of  rheumatic  gout,  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Fuller,  in  his  treatise  on  rheumatism  and 
gout;  and  a  copious  monograph  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Robert  Adams,  of 
Dublin,  is  announced  in  the  London  medical  press,  as  having  just  been  pub- 
lished, which,  however,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  consult.  Dr.  James 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  his  ''Letters  to  a  Toung  Physician"  (pp.  169,  170), 
refers  to  it  as  an  extremely  obstinate  if  not  incurable  affection. 

With  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  there  is  occasionally  so  much  febrile 
excitement  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  acute,  though  the  fever  is  much 
less  than  that  which  ordinarily  attends  acute  rheumatism.  More  frequently 
the  disease  begins  with  the  chronic  character,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  some 
derangement  of  the  digestive,  hepatic,  or  menstrual  function,  but  without  in- 
creased heat  of  skin,  or  frequency  of  pulse;  and,  when  originally  of  the  acute 
form,  it  subsides  ultimately  into  the  chronic. 

The  local  disease  usually  shows  itself  first  in  the  finger  joints,  several  of 
which  are  ordinarily  affected ;  being  swollen,  reddish,  and  somewhat  painful, 
and  especially  painful  at  night ;  though  all  these  signs  of  inflammation  are 
less  in  degree  than  in  the  acute  forms  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  In  some  rarer 
eases,  one  of  the  larger  joints  is  primarily  affected ;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
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the  case,  they  generally  become  involved.  After  a  time,  either  spontaneously 
or  nnder  treatment,  the  symptoms  abate,  and  a  kind  of  remission  takes  plaee, 
which,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  is  followed  by  another  paroxysm ;  and 
thns  the  disease  goes  on  indefinitely ;  each  snccessive  exacerbation  being  at- 
tended with  an  increase  of  the  local  affection,  and  perhaps  its  extenaion  to 
•other  johits.  In  the  advanced  stages,  however,  this  paroxysmal  tendency 
beoomes  less  decided,  and  the  complaint  more  regularly  continaooa. 

The  swelling  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  chiu'acter.  Instead  of  eziending 
into  the  neighbouring  tissues,  and  gradually  subsiding  as  it  recedes  from  the 
4)entre  affected,  it  has  a  disposition  to  limit  itself  immediately  to  the  joint, 
around  which  it  forms  a  somewhat  circumscribed  bnlging,  which  at  first  is 
Boh  and  puffy  about  the  small  joints,  and  in  the  larger,  somewhat  fluctuating 
under  the  finger,  from  effusion  into  the  synovial  cavities  and  the  bursse.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  swelling  becomes  firmer,  and  the  joints  are  perina- 
nently  enlarged.  Deformity  now  takes  place;  the  fingers  being  forced  to 
one  side,  or  bent  backward  or  forward ;  and  bony  projections  or  hard  protu- 
berances forming  about  the  joints.  These  ''nodosities"  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  They  are  not  formed,  as  similar  prominences  in  chronic  gout, 
by  deposition  of  urate  of  soda;  but  are  bony,  and  caused  by  enlargement  of 
the  bone  itself,  or  its  projection  in  consequence  of  displacement.  The  joints 
often  give  a  cracking  sound,  at  this  stage,  when  moved.  The  nodosities  in- 
erease  as  the  disease  proceeds,  impeding  the  motion  of  the  joints,  which  art 
now  apt  to  become  stiffened,  and  are  sometimes  partially  dislocated.  • 

A  remarkable  symmetry  has  been  noticed  in  the  distortions,  occurring  on 
different  sides  of  the  body ;  the  corresponding  joints  of  the  right  and  left  side 
being  affected  in  the  same  manner,  the  fingers  turned  in  the  same  direction, 
and  even  the  nodosities  occupying  the  same  relative  position. 

These  deformities  and  nodosities  affect  also  the  larger  joints,  as  the  ankle, 
knee,  hip,  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder ;  and  bony  prominences  may  sometimes 
be  seen  at  the  maxillary  joint,  and  at  the  junctions  of  the  clavicle  with  the 
ttemam  and  acromion.  The  hip  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  partial  dislocation 
and  stiffness,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  thigh  is  sometimes  altered,  the 
limb  apparently  shortened,  and  the  rotary  movement  impeded. 

The  disease  usually  goes  on  for  years,  often  for  many  years,  and  sometimes 
continues,  gradually  increasing,  from  early  to  advanced  life ;  ending  at  last 
Ditally,  either  from  a  failure  of  the  vital  powers  under  incessant  irritation,  or 
through  some  supervening  affection.  It  is  sekiom  accompanied  with  the 
cardiac  complaints  so  common  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Characters. — When  the  joints  are  examined  after  death,  the 
ligaments,  periosteum,  and  synovial  membrane  are  found  thickened ;  the  car- 
tilages of  the  joint  often  separated  from  their  connections,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  absorbed ;  the  ends  of  the  bones  denuded,  and  sometimes  polished 
by  friction  to  the  appearance  of  ivory ;  and  the  bones  themselves  enlarged,  as 
well  by  accretion  of  bony  matter  to  their  surface,  as  by  interstitial  growth. 
The  knotty  protuberances  are  found  to  be  owing  to  this  enlargement  of  the 
bones,  or  the  projection  of  some  portion  of  them,  consequent  upon  the  loss 
of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  from  the  unequal  growth 
of  their  structures.  It  is  this  want  of  proper  adaptation,  too,  according  to 
Dr.  Adams,  that  causes  the  stiffness  and  immobility  of  the  joints,  rather  Uian 
bony  adhesion,  which  he  has  not  met  with.  {Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz., 
Jan.  1858,  p.  17.)  Urate  of  soda,  niixed  more  or  less  with  other  urates,  is 
sometimes  found,  in  the  form  of  a  white  earthy  powder,  forming  layers  upon 
the  denuded  articulating  surfaces,  or  interspersed  in  the  bony  tissue.  (Fuller, 

L256.)    But  this  is  not  generally  the  case;  and  Dr.  Adams  states  that  he 
I  never  found  it  in  the  affection  as  it  came  under  his  notice  in  Ireland. 
{Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  ui  supra,) 
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Causes, — These  are  nncertaiD.  In  many  instances,  the  disease  may  be 
traced  to  inheritance,  and  in  others  to  some  disturbance  of  the  menstrual 
function,  or  at  least  to  some  state  of  the  system  connected  with  that  function ; 
and  these  are  the  only  known  causes.  Women  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  men,  and  the  periods  of  life  when  they  are  usually  first  attacked  are 
those  at  which  the  menses  are  most  liable  to  disorder ;  from  puberty,  namely, 
up  to  25  or  30,  or  at  the  age  when  the  function  ceases.  High  living  has  no 
influence  in  producing  the  disease;  as  it  generally  occurs  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life ;  nor  can  it  be  ascribed,  as  la  often  the  case  with  rheumatism, 
to  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  not,  I  think,  common  among  persons  bom  in  this 
country,  at  least  I  have  seldom  seen  a  native  American  affected  with  it. 
The  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation  have  been  almost  excln- 
aively  among  Irish  immigrants,  and  especially  among  the  young  women  who 
serve  as  domestics,  and,  when  they  become  disabled  by  disease,  find  their  way 
to  the  Hospital. 

Ifaiure. — There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  point, 
whether  this  affection  is  to  be  considered  as  rheumatism  or  gout.  It  re- 
sembles the  latter  in  its  somewhat  paroxysmal  character,  in  affecting  espe- 
cially the  small  joints,  in  its  great  obstinacy,  and  in  the  circumstance  that 
deposits  of  the  urates  are  sometimes  found  in  the  joints;  but  it  differs  in  the 
persons  attacked,  the  steady  continuance  of  the  disease  between  the  par- 
oxysms, and  in  its  peculiar  anatomical  lesions.  With  rheumatism  it  has  a 
general  agreement  in  its  aspect,  but  in  its  causes  so  far  as  known,  its  prefer- 
able position  in  the  small  joints,  its  paroxysmal  course,  its  intense  persistency, 
its  indisposition  to  affect  the  heart,  and  the  nature  of  the  lesions  in  the  joints, 
it  presents  features  which  strikingly  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
that  disease.  Some  consider  it  a  mixture  of  the  two  diseases;  and  hence 
the  name  of  rheumatic  gout.  This  is  certainly  not  impossible.  Analogous 
diseases  are  capable  of  forming  hybrids  like  analogous  species.  Scarlatina 
and  measles  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  sometimes  mingled  when  there  has  been 
exposure  to  their  causes  jointly.  In  the  same  manner,  the  co-operation 
of  the  causes  of  gout  and  rheumatism  may  be  readily  conceived  to  produce 
a  mixed  disease.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  that  uric  acid  is  uniformly 
or  even  generally  found  in  the  blood  in  abnormal  amount ;  but,  from  the 
occasional  presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  joints,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  this  peculiar  feature  of  gout  is  not  always  wanting.  If,  however,  it  were 
present  in  all,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  disease  is  exclusively  gout;  for, 
though  purely  rheumatic  patients  want  this  abnormal  amount  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood,  the  fact  by  no  means  proves  that  rheumatism  may  not  coexist  in 
cases  where  it  prevails.  But,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  affection 
may  be  a  mongrel  compound  of  the  two  diseases ;  yet  it  appears  to  me  as 
difficult  to  show  an  identity  of  character  between  the  symptoms  of  this  affec- 
tion, and  any  possible  combination  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  as  between  it 
and  either  of  those  diseases  separately ;  and  it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
if,  in  the  course  of  future  investigation,  some  principle  in  its  nature  should 
i>e  discovered,  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  con* 
aider  it  as  a  distinct  disease.  A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
is  the  fact,  that  it  seldom  yields  to  the  remedies  which  are  found  effectual  in 
gout  and  rheumatism. 

Causes  of  Oout. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  gout  is  inheritance.  This  not  only  gives  a 
predisposition,  but  is  sufficient  of  itself,  wholly  without  aid  from  other  causes, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  whatever  influences  can  be  brought  against  it,  to 
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give  rise  to  the  disease.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  child  of  gootj  pareDts 
most  inherit  the  diathesis.  On  the  contrary,  many  escape  entirely.  Bat  the 
proportion  of  those  affected  is  so  great  as  to  offer  a  strong  warning,  to  all 
who  are  thns  descended,  to  nse  every  possible  preventive  measare.  Of  68S 
gooty  patients,  of  whom  Sir  0.  Scndamore  collected  information,  332,  or  neariy 
two-thirds,  could  trace  the  disease  to  a  parent,  grandparent,  nncle,  or  aant. 

Bnt,  though  so  frequently  hereditary,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  goaty 
diathesis  may  be  created.  Persons  out  of  classes  in  society  among  whom  the 
disease  is  almost  unknown,  if  removed  from  the  sphere  occupied  by  their 
forefathers,  and  introduced  into  modes  of  life  which  dispose  to  the  compUdnt, 
are  frequently  attacked  with  it  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  moat  effi- 
cient causes  in  generating  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  in  promoting  it  wlieo 
inherited,  are  the  use  of  animal  food  in  undue  proportion,  especially  high- 
seasoned  meats  and  soups,  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  sedentary  habita 
Vigorous  exercise  obviates,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  effects  of  high  living, 
by  consuming  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  support  of  the  functions.  , 

From  the  nature  of  its  causes,  the  disease  would  naturally  be  looked  for 
among  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  or  their  descendants  ^  and  it  certainly  is 
moch  more  common  in  the  higher  than  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  It  is  very 
rare  among  an  agricultural  or  hard-working  population,  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  Tet  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  disease  among  any  claaa  of 
people;  and  persons  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society  are  found  to  be  attacked 
by  it,  when  they  imitate  the  luxurious  habits  of  their  superiors;  as  the 
keepers  of  petty  inns,  and  household  servants  in  the  wealthy  familiea  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  supposed  that  intellectual  superiority  favours  the  devel- 
opment of  gout;  but,  if  the  disease  has  been  common  among  men  celebrated 
for  their  mental  powers,  it  has  probably  been  much  more  from  the  union  of 
sedentary  with  convivial  habits,  than  from  any  influence  either  of  superior 
talent  or  its  exercise. 

In  relation  to  the  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks,  though  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  general  fact,  yet  writers  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  varieties  which  are  most  apt  to  produce  the  effect.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  light,  acescent  wines  peculiarly  predispose  to  gout 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  use  of  them  will  often  bring  on  a  paroxsym  of 
the  disease,  in  those  who  have  the  diathesis,  more  quickly  than  the  stronger 
wines,  perhaps  by  irritating  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  that 
they  are  more  apt  to  generate  the  diathesis;  for  the  agricultural  dasseaof 
France,  who  use  the  lighter  wines  often  as  their  comm.on  drink,  are  said  to 
be  almost  wholly  exempt  from  the  disease;  while  the  English  gentlemen, 
who  drink  freely  of  port  and  other  stronger  wines,  are  said  to  be  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  people  affected  with  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
cider,  which  has  been  accused  of  inducing  gout  It  may  act  sometimes  as  an 
exciting  cause,  but  will  probably  seldom  produce  the  predisposition.  Other- 
wise, gout  would  have  been  formerly  much  more  common  than  it  was  among 
the  people  of  New  England,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  in  which  this 
drink  was  very  commonly  employed  by  the  country  people.  The  very  free 
use  of  malt  liquors,  particularly  of  the  stronger  kinds,  has  frequently  been 
known  to  generate  the  disease,  even  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  strong  ale  or  porter,  and  the  stronger  wines,  are 
more  coDducive  to  the  disease  than  other  alcoholic  drinks.  The  distilled 
liquors,  when  freely  indulged  in,  though  they  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
production  of  gout,  appear  generally  to  exhaust  the  excitability  of  the  system 
below  the  point  requisite  for  the  development  of  that  disease,  and  coodoce 
rather  to  internal  visceral  disorder,  with  a  tendency  to  the  mania  of  dronk- 
ards.     It  is  probable  that  habits  of  vigorous  exercise,  in  persons  who  ose 
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Strong  drinks  to  great  excess,  so  far  from  warding  off  goat,  as  tbej  do  in 
moderate  drinkers,  have  a  tendency  to  generate  it,  by  sustaining  a  certain 
degree  of  energy  in  the  system,  which  seems  requisite  for  the  development 
of  the  diathesis.*  From  what  has  been  said  it  maybe  inferred  that,  so  far 
as  alcoholic  drinks  are  concerned  as  causes  of  gout,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
particular  variety  used,  as  the  mode  of  using  them  that  has  the  effect  No 
matter  what  kind  may  be  employed,  if  it  be  taken  in  such  quantities,  and 
with  such  associations  as  to  food  and  exercise,  as  to  support  a  certain  degree 
of  vigour  of  system  in  the  midst  of  the  repletion  and  excess,  it  may  give  rise 
to  the  disease.  If  it  be  too  feeble  to  produce  this  degree  of  excitement,  or  so 
strong  and  so  much  abused  as  speedily  to  exhaust  the  excitability  and  powers 
of  the  system,  gout  will  probably  not  result  in  either  case. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  according  to  the  best  testimony,  acute  gout 
has  very  much  diminished  of  late  years.  This  is  said  to  be  true  in  England. 
It  certainly  is  so  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  temperance.  Even  persons  who  drink  sel- 
dom carry  the  indulgences  of  the  table  to  that  beastly  extreme  which  was 
common  half  a  century  ago.  But,  though  inflammatory  gout  has  greatly 
diminished,  I  believe  that  the  nervous  form  of  it  has  increased ;  because  tem- 
perance, or  even  abstemiousness,  cannot  eradicate  the  diathesis  when  existing, 
though  jt  may  subdue  the  tendency  to  inflammation ;  and  they  who  would, 
ander  the  old  habits  of  life,  have  been  attacked  with  the  disease  in  its  old- 
fashioned  form,  now  have  it  in  the  shape  of  neuralgia  and  functional  disorder. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  liability  to  gout  is  indicated  by  the  possession 
of  certain  sensible  characters  of  body ;  but  the  notion  has  been  contradicted 
by  experience ;  as  the  disease  exists  in  persons  of  every  variety  of  structure 
and  outward  appearance. 

Season  is  not  without  its  influence.  The  first  paroxysm  of  gout  is  apt  to 
occur  about  the  vernal  equinox;  and,  when  the  affection  returns  semi-annually^ 
the  attacks  are  usually  made  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

Age  has  certainly  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  gout  The  disease 
generally  makes  its  first  appearance  between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  year, 
and  most  frequently  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirty- fifth  or  fortieth.  It  is 
exceedingly  rare  before  the  age  of  puberty ;  though  the  late  Prof  Chapman 
knew  it  to  occur  in  a  boy  of  thirteen;  and  D.  Gairdner  has  seen  it  more  than 
once  in  infants  at  the  breast  (Ed.  Month.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Dec.  1854,  p. 
584.)  It  also  very  rarely  begins  in  old  age.  I  have,  however,  attended  a 
gentleman  of  near  eighty  in  his  first  attack. 

All  writers  agree  in  the  statement,  that  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent 
in  men  than  women.  In  relation  to  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  gout, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  But,  in  its  nervous  forms,  judging  from  my 
own  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  contrary  is  true.  The  female  descend- 
aDts  of  gouty  ancestors  are  exceedingly  prone  to  nervous  gout.  Their  tem- 
perate habits  prevent  the  inflammatory  explosions  of  the  disease  to  which  the 
males  are  so  liable ;  while  their  sedentary  lives  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  that  strength  of  constitution,  which  would  enable  their  systems  to  resist 
the  inherited  morbid  tendency. 

It  is  thought  that  a  damp,  variable  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 

*  A  fact  strongly  illastratlTe  of  this  statement  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  William  Budd, 
in  his  Essay  on  Gout,  in  Tweedie's  System  of  Practical  Medicine.  A  body  of  workmen 
is  employed  on  the  Thames,  in  a  peculiarly  fatiguing  duty,  requiring  frequent  exposure 
to  inclement  weather,  and  labour  both  by  night  and  day.  In  consideration  of  this 
exposure  and  fatigue,  they  have  a  large  allowance  of  liquor;  and  each  man  drinks 
daily  two  or  three  gallons  of  porter,  besides,  in  general,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
spirit.     Among  these  men  gout  is  remarkably  frequent. 
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geoeration  of  the  goaty  diathesis.  The  disease  is  certainly  rare  among  the 
inhabitaDts  of  intertropical  regions,  and  is  less  common  at  the  extreme  nortli 
than  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  where  the  weather  is  more  variable.  Its 
great  pre?alence  in  England  has  been  ascribed  partly  to  the  climate ;  b«t  it 
probably  depends  mach  more  on  the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  goaty  paroxysm  are  exceedingly  nameroM. 
Whatever  disturbs  materially  the  condition  of  health,  whether  it  be  of 
exciting  or  debilitating  character,  is  probably  capable  of  bringiog  on 
attack.  Exposure  to  cold,  violent  exercise,  a  debauch  at  table,  yeoereal 
excesses,  paroxysms  of  anger  or  other  strong  emotion,  indigestible  fbod, 
articles  of  diet  which  disagree  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  vegetaUe 
acids,  and  local  injuries  of  all  kinds,  such  as  falls,  braises,  spraina,  and  evea 
the  wearing  of  a  tight  boot,  may  act  as  exciting  causes.  I  have  repeatedly 
known  the  nervous  form  of  the  disease  to  fix,  in  the  shape  of  neuralgia,  vpea 
a  part  which  had  been  bruised  or  otherwise  injured.  This  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  recollection ;  as  it  will  often  enable  the  practitioner  to  explain  annaaaDy 
obstinate  pains,  attending  slight  local  injuries,  and  immediately  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy.  A  severe  sprain  sometimes  leaves  behind  it  a  eondltioB  of 
the  joint  which  long  afterwards  determines  this  as  the  seat  of  an  attack  of 
acute  gout. 

Nature  of  OoiU, 

The  humoral  pathology  taught  that  the  phenomena  of  gout  were  owing  to 
tfk  peculiar  peccant  matter  existing  in  the  system,  which  it  was  the  bnaioett  of 
the  paroxysm  to  eliminate.  This  opinion,  abandoned  after  the  times  of  Col- 
len,  is  again  gaining  ground,  and  ranks  at  present  among  its  adyocatea  mea 
of  high  name  in  the  profession,  of  whom  not  the  least  conspicuous  is  Sir  Heaiy 
Holland.  (See  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,)  The  fact  which  lends  the 
strongest  support  to  this  opinion  is  the  tendency  evinced  in  gout  to  the  ex* 
cessive  production  of  uric  acid.  Not  only  is  that  acid  thrown  out  in  excess  in 
the  urine,  giving  rise  to  frequent  latent! ous  sediments,  but  it  is  also  often  de- 
posited in  the  joints,  or  their  vicinity,  in  the  state  of  urate  of  soda  or  of  lime. 
Dr.  Garrod  has  proved  by  chemical  examination  that  the  blood  in  goat  coa- 
tains  urate  of  «oda,  the  acid  of  which  can  readily  be  separated  in  a  crystalliBe 
state.  He  has  also  shown  that,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  gouty  paroxysm, 
there  is,  along  with  this  excess  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood,  a  deficiency  of 
uric  acid  and  its  salts  in  the  urine.  The  use  of  an  excess  of  animal  food, 
with  insufficient  exercise,  which  disposes  to  an  excessive  production  of  nrk 
acid,  predisposes  also  to  gout ;  and  the  uric  acid  lithiasis,  or  gravel,  not  nn- 
f^quently  alternates  with  that  complaint.  But  these  arguments,  as  well  as 
others  drawn  from  the  movable  character  of  the  local  disease,  as  if  it  deoended 
upon  an  offending  matter  carried  everywhere  with  the  blood,  and  from  the 
relief  experienced  after  the  paroxysm,  as  if  the  o£fendiug  matter  had 
discharged,  appear  to  me  to  be  inconclusive. 

Uric  acid,  I  think,  certainly  cannot  be  the  matter  in  question.  This 
stance  is  generated  in  excess,  and  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys,  in  diseases  In 
which  no  sign  of  gout  is  exhibited  ;*  and,  though  it  may  be  admitted  as  a 
demonstrated  fact,  that  an  excess  of  uric  acid  exists  in  the  blood  in  inflam- 
matory gout,  the  same  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  relation  to  its  nervoos 
forms.     Nor  can  I  exactly  perceive  how  the  production  and  elimination 

*  Thup,  Dr.  Garrod  found  much  urio  acid  in  the  blood  in  a  case  of  collapse  from  eb^ 
lera,  and  in  four  other  non-arlhritio  oases;  and,  out  of  sixty  patients  affected  with  Tarioas 
diseases,  there  were  thirteen  in  whose  blood  more  or  less  of  the  acid  could  be  detected. 
(MedieO'chirurff.  Tyrant.,  xxxvii  210.) 
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of  this  matter,  if  not  itself  essential  to  gont,  should  lend  any  support  to 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  some  other  anknown  and  concealed  matter, 
which  is  the  real  oflfending  caase.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  snch  a 
substance ;  but  its  existence,  not  to  mention  its  nature  and  properties,  has 
certainly  never  yet  been  demonstrated.  The  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  results  of  some  disorder  in  the  nu- 
tritive or  assimilative  function,  attendant  on  the  gouty  diathesis;  but  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 

Some  pathologists  search  for  the  origin  of  gout  in  disease  of  a  particular 
organ.  The  disciples  of  Broussais  consider  it  simply  an  inflammation, 
which  they  would  denominate  gastro-arihritis  ih>m  its  suppose^  chief  seats. 
The  late  Prof.  Chapman  referred  its  origin  to  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  to  be  essentially  connected  with  disease  of  the  liver. 
The  fact,  I  think,  is,  that  its  nature  is  yet  unknown ;  and,  though  the  uneasi- 
ness of  a  state  of  acknowledged  ignorance  will  probably  continue  to  induce 
the  formation  of  hypotheses,  in  which  the  mind  may  find  temporary  rest ;  yet, 
until  some  new  light  is  obtained,  they  can  be  nothing  more  than  conjectures, 
which  will  probably  in  the  end  prove  to  be  without  foundation.  It  appears 
to  me,  however,  that  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  gout  can  be  correct, 
which  does  not  take  into  view  the  nervous  phenomena.  The  violent  pain 
which  often  precedes  the  inflammation,  the  frequent  attacks  of  pure  neural- 
gia, the  rapid  and  almost  instantaneons  transfer  of  disease  from  one  part  to 
another,  even  the  most  distant,  together  with  the  frequent  sensorial  disturb- 
ance, and  striking  emotional  phenomena,  evince,  I  think,  beyond  doubt,  a 
strong  participation  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  pathological  condition, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

All,  of  a  general  nature,  that  we  can  fairly  deduce  from  the  symptoms  is, 
that  there  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  system,  which  probably  involves  all  its 
essential  constitoents,  and  which  evinces  itself  now  and  then  by  peculiar  local 
phenomena,  which  may  be  either  purely  nervous,  purely  functional,  or  inflam- 
matory. That  the  inflammation  is  peculiar  is  proved  by  its  shifting  character, 
and  indisposition  to  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  or  production  of  pus.'*' 

Diagnosis. 

The  only  disease  with  which  acute  or  chronic  gout  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
is  rheumatism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  well- marked  cases  of 
these  diseases ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  diag- 
nosis is  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
two  complaints  sometimes  coexist,  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one.  In  such  sup- 
posed instances,  it  is  common  to  denominate  the  affection  rheumatic  gout. 

That  the  diseases  are  different  is  evinced,  independently  of  the  symptoms, 
by  the  difference  in  their  origin,  and  in  the  subjects  attacked  by  them.  Thus, 
gout  is  much  more  frequently  hereditary,  and  much  less  frequently  generated 
by  obvious  causes  than  rheumatism.  The  former  almost  never  attacks  child- 
ren under  puberty,  the  latter  does  so  not  unfrequently,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  more  common  in  adults.     Gout  is  found  most  frequently 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  of  the  nature  of  gout  that  it  is  extremely  general 
and  vague.  I  admit  the  charge;  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  view  more  satisfactorr 
to  my  own  mind;  and  if,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  more  precise  theories  which 
have  been  put  forth,  I  cannot  be  convinced  of  their  correctness,  the  fault  may  be  as- 
cribed to  my  want  of  penetration,  but  certainly  not  to  any  indisposition  to  admit  the 
truih.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  know  no  more  of  the  real  nature  of  gout  than  what  is 
stated  in  the  text,  and  that,  when  we  are  ignorant,  it  is  beat  to  confess  the  fact;  m 
we  are  then  more  likely  to  be  open  to  the  truth  when  presented,  (^ofe  to  the  fifth 
edition.) 
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among  the  wealthy,  the  Inxarions,  and  the  physically  idle,  and  is  seldom 
heard  of  among  those  subjected  to  laboar,  privations,  ezposnre,  and  haid- 
ships.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  rheumatism.  The  circamstance, 
moreover,  already  alluded  to,  that  uric  acid  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Garrod, 
in  abnormal  proportion,  in  the  blood  of  persons  affected  with  gont,  while 
only  a  trace  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  acute  rheumatisai,  most  bs 
received  as  an  evidence  of  the  difference  of  the  two  diseases ;  and  sneh  an 
excess,  when  existing,  maybe  considered  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  goot,  if  sup- 
ported by  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  complaint."^ 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  gout,  in  relation  to  rheumatism,  are,  chiefj, 
the  more  frequent  preliminary  occurrence  of  disordered  digestion  and  varioM 
functional  derangement ;  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  fix  itself  apon  tke 
small  joints;  its  paroxysmal  form,  and  tendency  to  recur  at  certain  pieriods; 
the  more  remittent  character  of  the  fever ;  the  greater  violence  of  the  pain ; 
the  brighter  redness  of  the  inflamed  part ;  its  greater  tumefacUon  and  num 
decided  tendency  to  oedema;  and,  finally,  the  desquamation  which  followi 
the  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  When  gout  has  become  chronic,  and  fiisd 
upon  a  number  of  parts,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  The  history  of  tke 
case  will,  under  such  circumstances,  afford  much  assistance.  It  may  be  said, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  swelling  is  more  apt  to  be  edematous  in  goni,  and 
the  local  affection  to  retrocede,  or  to  leave  one  part  and  fix  on  another; 
while  in  pure  rheumatism  there  is  no  deposition  of  the  urates  in  the  joints; 
or  ligamentous  tissues.  Nervous  gout  can  be  distinguished  from  the  saae 
form  of  rheumatism,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  only  by  the  character  of 
the  external  inflammation,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  both  affeeUonSy  and 
in  each  may  assume  the  form  characteristic  of  the  particular  disease. 

Of  the  prognosis  of  gout  sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  description  of  the 
several  varieties. 

Treaiment. 

1.  Acute  Gout. — The  treatment  in  acute  gout  naturally  divides  itself 
into  that  which  is  proper  in  the  paroxysm,  and  that  adapted  to  the  intervals. 
It  was  formerly  a  prevalent  opinion,  which  is  still  retained  by  many,  that 
the  paroxysm  should  be  allowed  to  exhaust  itself,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ference from  the  physician.  Being  designed  to  carry  off  offending  matter,  or 
at  least  morbid  tendencies,  it  was  supposed  that  any  measures  calculated  to 
shorten  it  would  cause  its  office  to  be  left  unaccomplished,  and  the  system 
exposed  to  fresh  attacks,  possibly  in  unsafe  positions.  Retrocession  to  some 
internal  organ  was  greatly  feared ;  and,  as  a  vigorous  condition  of  system 
was  considered  favourable  to  an  external  direction  of  the  disease,  all  deple- 
tory measures  were  especially  apprehended.  It  was,  indeed,  no  ancommos 
practice  of  gouty  patients  to  indulge  freely  in  wine,  even  during  the  contiii- 
uance  of  the  inflammation,  with  the  view  of  sustaining  it,  and  of  guarding 
the  stomach  against  attack.  While  there  was  some  truth  in  this  reasoning, 
the  practice  founded  on  It  was  carried  much  too  far ;  and  the  consequences 
were,  that  the  disease  was  often  greatly  aggravated,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  unnecessarily  increased,  and  life  probably  not  unfrequently  shortened. 

**  The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Garrod  tests  the  presence  of  urio  aoid  ia 
the  blood.  About  a  fluidracbm  of  the  clear  seram  is  placed  in  a  deep  watch-glass  wiUi 
six  minims  of  strong  acetic  acid ;  a  very  fine  fibre  of  hemp  is  then  introduced ;  and  Ikt 
glass,  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  to  protect  it  from  the  dust,  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  for  about  fortj-eight  hours,  when  it  will  probably  have  become  neaily 
dry.  Should  urio  acid  be  present  in  the  blood,  it  will  be  found  to  have  crystallised  en 
the  fibre  in  the  form  of  rhombs,  which  may  be  readily  detected  with  the  aid  of  the  ou* 
croscope.  {Note  to  the  third  edition.) 
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Bat  we  shonld  take  care  not  to  suffer  the  bad  consequences  of  the  abase  of  a 
soand  principle  to  lead  as  to  abandon  it  The  paroxysm  in  goat  is  certainly 
not  the  whole  disease.  There  is  undonbtedly  a  morbid  state  of  system  to 
which  the  paroxysm  is  owing,  and  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  relicTe,  if 
allowed  to  ran  its  coarse.  It  is  no  less  trae  that  the  removal  of  the  paroxysm 
has  no  effect  in  removing  the  state  of  system  alladed  to.  If,  therefore,  by 
remedies  addressed  exdasively  to  the  former,  we  sacceed  in  catting  it  shorty 
we  may  possibly  leave  the  latter  still  in  existence,  ready  to  display  itself  by 
some  assault,  it  may  be,  apon  one  of  the  joints  as  before,  or,  it  may  be,  upon 
one  of  the  interior  and  vital  organs.  The  most  prudent  procedure,  therefore, 
is  to  allow  the  inflammation  of  the  joint  to  complete  its  course;  contenting 
oarselves  with  moderating  its  violence  if  excessive,  and  endeavouring  to 
render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible.  But  we  may  do  more.  We 
may  endeavour  to  supersede  the  office  of  the  paroxysm  by  addressing  oar 
remedies  to  the  morbid  state  of  system ;  and,  if  we  succeed  in  favourably 
modifying  this,  we  shall  find  the  local  disease  to  subside  without  our  direct 
interference.  Such,  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  correct  principles  of  treatment 
in  the  paroxysm  of  acute  gout. 

But  what  are  the  remedies  calculated  to  modify  the  constitutional  affec* 
tion?  It  is  experience  only  which  can  teach  us;  for,  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  general  affection,  we  have  no  foundation  for  a  purely  rational  treat- 
ment. Bleeding  has  been  proposed.  But  this  remedy  has  been  found  to 
exercise  no  influence  over  the  proper  disease.  It  may  lessen  the  fever,  and 
cure  the  inflammation  of  the  joint ;  but  it  leaves  the  source  of  the  evil  un- 
touched, while,  if  incautiously  employed,  it  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  certainly  favours  the  production  of  various  functional  disorder.  I 
have  known  gout,  treated  by  bleeding  at  each  paroxysm,  to  end  prematurely 
in  fatal  dropsy.  The  only  proper  ground  for  the  employment  of  this  remedy 
is  the  existence  of  danger  to  life,^  or  risk  of  serious  inconvenience  from  the 
violence  of  the  local  inflammation,  or  of  the  general  excitement.  When  the 
former  is  external,  and  no  vital  organ  appears  to  be  threatened  by  the  latter, 
it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  best  to  avoid  the  lancet. 

The  same  objection  does  not  lie  against  moderate  purging,  which  appears, 
indeed,  to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  over  the  proper  disease.  Two  cau- 
tions should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  this  remedy ;  the  one,  not  to  carry  it 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion ;  the  other,  to  employ  such  substances  as  are  not 
likely  to  irritate  the  mucous  coat  strongly,  so  as  to  make  this  a  centre  of  afflux 
to  the  disease,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  inflammation  of  the  joint,  by  inducing 
an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  As  the  liver  is  frequently  torpid 
or  deranged,  and  there  is  often  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  prims  viae,  mercurials 
and  antacids  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  A  moderate  dose  of  calomel,  or  of 
the  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  connection  with  rhubarb,  and  afterwards 
followed  by  magnesia,  with  Epsom  salt  or  other  saline  cathartic.  Should  the 
bowels  be  torpid,  infusion  of  senna  may  be  used  in  addition.  Afterwards, 
throughout  the  attack,  one  or  two  stools  should  be  procured  daily,  if  neces- 
sary, by  means  of  liquid  or  common  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  or 
by  the  two  combined.  Should  there  be  colicky  pains,  with  an  irritable  con- 
dition of  the  bowels,  and  small,  ineffectual  discharges,  castor  oil  with  lauda- 
num or  morphia  should  be  preferred. 

But  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  the  gouty  paroxysm  is  colchicum.  This 
was  introduced  into  use  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  main  ingredient 
in  the  famous  eau  midicinale  WHusson^  which  formerly  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  When  first  used,  it  was  generally 
given  in  large  doses,  so  as  often  to  purge  and  vomit;  and,  in  this  way,  was 
foond  not  unfrequently  to  shorten  very  much,  or  set  aside  the  paroxysm-^  h^\i 
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serioos  conseqaences  were  asserted  to  have  occasionallj  ensaed;  and  the 
medicine  is  now  given  with  greater  caution,  and  without  eril  results,  it  eer« 
tainlj  exercises  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  disease.  But  in  what 
manner  it  does  good  has  not  been  determined.  Some  suppose  that  it  aets 
merely  by  a  reTulsive  influence,  drawing  off  the  external  disease  from  the 
joint,  hy  establishing  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  certainly  does 
frequently  produce  nausea  and  more  or  less  catharsis,  in  the  doses  in  which 
it  is  ordinarily  giyen;  but  the  same  curative  influence  does  not  proceed  from 
an  equal  or  much  greater  amount  of  the  same  effects  from  other  sabstances. 
It  very  generally  promotes  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys;  and  the 
idea  has  been  entertained  that  it  cures  gout  by  eliminating  some  offending 
matter  by  one  of  these  emunctories.  That  it  is  not  by  a  mere  increase  H 
these  functions  that  it  acts  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  other  and  more  active 
diaphoretics  and  diuretics  have  not  been  found  equally  beneficial ;  and  e<d- 
chicum  is  believed  to  be  useful,  even  when  it  exercises  no  sensible  influence 
over  the  secretions.  It  has  no  decided  narcotic  property,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  act  as  an  anodyne.  Experiments  seem  to  have  shown  that  the  quan* 
tity  of  uric  acid  and  urea  in  the  urine  is  increased  under  the  action  of  colcfai- 
cum ;  and,  with  those  who  consider  uric  acid  in  the  blood  as  the  offending 
agent  through  which  the  phenomena  of  gout  are  produced,  this  fact  affords  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  medicine ;  but  it  does 
not  explain  how  the  disposition  to  the  overproduction  of  this  offending  agent 
is  obviated,  which,  even  upon  the  humoral  hypothesis,  is  the  real  pathologi- 
cal condition.  It  is  by  modifying  the  morbid  state  which  gives  rise  to  the 
overproduction  of  uric  acid,  along  with  the  other  phenomena,  that  colehieiira 
cures  gout.  We  may  say  that  it  acts  as  an  alterative  ;  that  it  changes  the 
morbid  character  of  the  ultimate  cell-action  which  may  be  the  real  gouty  dis- 
ease ;  but  this  is  pure  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  confess  that  we  do  not 
understand  its  mode  of  action.  The  general  conviction  of  its  usefulness  rests 
upon  experience.  The  objection  has  been  made  to  its  employment  that, 
though  it  may  relieve  the  existing  paroxysm,  it  leaves  the  patient  liable  to 
a  more  speedy  return.  But  this  view  was  theoretical,  and  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  experience.  Different  authors  recommend  different  prepara- 
tions, and  seem  to  attach  importance  to  their  particular  mode  of  exhibitiag 
the  remedy.  Any  one  of  its  preparations  will,  I  believe,  answer  the  par- 
pose,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the 
system.  I  generally  prefer  the  wine  of  the  root  as  the  most  certain,  from 
its  mode  of  preparation ;  being  a  saturated  vinous  infusion.  When  the 
medicine  is  desired  in  the  form  of  pill,  the  acetic  extract  may  be  used.  AtM 
the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  of  the 
wine,  or  from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  extract,  may  be  given  every  four, 
six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  patient's  system.  This  quantity,  if  the  preparation  be  properly 
made,  will  o^en  produce  excessive  nausea,  or  much  intestinal  irritation,  and 
will  require  to  be  reduced.  In  other  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  augment 
the  dose  somewhat,  in  order  to  insure  its  effect.  Given  in  this  way,  colchi- 
cum  often  greatly  moderates  and  abbreviates  the  paroxysm  ;  and,  as  it  does 
so  rather  by  acting  upon  the  real  disease,  than  merely  on  the  inflammation, 
its  effects  are  attended  with  no  injury.  In  order  to  eradicate  the  existing 
tendency.  Dr.  Budd  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  use  of  the 
colchicnm,  in  small  doses,  for  some  time  after  all  the  symptoms  of  gout  have 
disappeared.  This  is  certainly  rational  practice,  if  the  medicine  has  reaUy, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have,  a  direct  influence  over  the  gouty  state  of  the  sjv- 
tem.  Ten  or  fifteen  drops  may  now  be  given  twice  or  three  times  daily. 
Should  the  medicine  purge  too  much,  this  tendency  may  be  controlled  bj 
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the  addition  of  a  little  landannm.  When  there  is  little  febrile  action,  and  the 
pain  is  severe,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  added  in  fall  dose  to  the 
colchicnm,  with  mnch  comfort  to  the  patient. 

Colchicnm  may  also,  with  great  propriety,  be  associated  with  any  pnrga- 
ti?e  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  the  patient ;  the  wine  being 
preferred,  if  the  medicine  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  the  extract,  if  in 
pill.  The  mixtnre  recommended  by  Scndamore,  of  colchicnm,  magnesia,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  an  excellent  purgative  in  gout  (For  a  formula,  see 
Note,  page  483.) 

When  the  liver  is  torpid,  the  extract  of  colchicnm  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time, with  from  three  to  five  grains  of  the  blue  mass,  and  followed  by  the 
laxative  draught  above  alluded  to  in  the  morning. 

When  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  or  heavily  loaded  with  uric  acid,  so  as  to 
irritate  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  half  a  drachm  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  or  of  soda  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  and  the  colchicnm  may  be  administered  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes 
spirit  of  nitrons  ether  may  be  advantageously  added  to  the  draught,  especially 
when  the  patient  is  restless,  or  otherwise  affected  with  nervous  disorder. 

Mnch  comfort  sometimes  accrues  from  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  at 
bedtime.  It  should  not,  however,  be  givwi  until  the  inflammatory  and  febrile 
symptoms,  if  considerable,  have  abated. 

In  relation  to  the  local  affection  directly,  the  less  that  is  done,  fis  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  better.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  wrap  the  part  in  carded 
wool  or  warm  flannels,  with  the  view  of  cherishing  the  external  disease,  and 
preventing  retrocession  to  the  stomach  or  other  internal  organ ;  and  this  was 
certainly  preferable  to  the  repellent  plan,  which  some  have  advised.  It  pro- 
bably, however,  sometimes  occasioned  an  unnecessary  amount  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  led  to  ultimate  injury  of  the  joint,  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  joint  may  be  lightly  covered,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
cold,  and  left  to  the- operation  of  those  measures  which  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  address  to  the  constitution.  Should  the  inflammation  be  unusually 
yioient  or  obstinate,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  apply  a  few  leeche9,  though  this 
should  always  be  done  with  caution.  Some  recommend  anodyne  and  evapo- 
rating lotions,  with  the  view  of  moderately  reducing  the  heat,  and  relieving 
the  pain ;  and,  when  these  are  excessive,  such  applications  may  not  be  im- 
proper, if  kept  within  due  bounds.  Scndamore's  plan,  which  he  found  to 
afford  relief  in  numerous  cases,  and  to  do  injury  in  none,  was  to  apply  to  the 
inflamed  joint  a  lukewarm  mixture  of  three  parts  of  camphor-water  (aqua 
carophorse,  U.  S.)  and  one  of  alcohol,  by  means  of  linen  compresses,  com- 
posed of  six  or  eight  folds,  or  of  bread  poultices  saturated  with  the  liquid. 
When  this  was  removed,  the  part  was  lightly  covered  with  flannel.  Some 
bathe  the  joint  with  camphor  liniment ;  others  steam  it,  or  employ  pediluvia 
of  warm  water ;  and  others  again  apply  warm  emollient  cataplasms,  with  or 
without  anodyne  additions,  as  the  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  hops,  camphor, 
&c.  I  have  sometimes  used  a  warm  mixture  of  tincture  of  camphor  with 
milk,  applied  by  means  of  compresses,  and  frequently  renewed. 

The  practice  of  immersing  the  feet^in  cold  water  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  It  often,  no  doubt,  affords  immediate  or  speedy  relief,  and 
sometimes  with  impunity  ;  but  there  is  'always  great  danger  that  the  disease 
may  seize  with  fatal  violence  on  some  internal  part.  An  instance  has  been 
reported  to  me,  upon  the  best  authority,  in  which  a  gentleman,  anxious  for 
speedy  relief,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physician,  ordered  a  bucket 
of  cold  water  to  be  taken  into  his  chamber  at  bedtime,  with  the  view  of 
employing  it  in  this  way.     In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Should  the  joint  remain  swollen  and  edeoSatous  after  convalescence^ ad^^s&r 
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tage  will  often  accrue  from  the  application  of  moderate  pressure  bj  means  of 
a  flannel  or  mnslin  bandage. 

When  acate  gout  attacks  one  of  the  internal  organs,  either  originallj  or 
by  retrocession  from  the  exterior,  the  case  must  be  treated,  if  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  as  inflammation  of  the  same  part  would  be  treated  arising 
flrom  ordinary  causes.  Bleeding  is  here  often  necessary  to  save  life.  Tbe 
greatest  danger  now  arises  from  the  local  disease,  and  this  must  be  relieyed, 
at  whatever  cost  may  be  necessary.  All  other  considerations  moat  yield  to 
the  present  urgency.  When  the  pulse  is  strong  in  these  cases,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  lancet  But  sometimes,  when  tbe 
disease  attacks  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  heart,  the  symptoms  are  apparently 
those  of  great  depression ;  the  skin  being  pale  and  cool,  the  pulse  small  and 
feeble,  and  the  strength  greatly  prostrated.     This  depression  may  be  eonae- 

Juent  upon  the  crippled  state  of  the  organs  upon  which  the  general  functions 
epend,  and  not  upon  real  debility ;  and  bleeding  may  still  be  indicated  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  relief.  It  should,  however,  be  used  with  caution. 
The  physician  should  himself  superintend  the  operation,  should  keep  his 
fingers  on  the  pulse  while  the  blood  is  flowing,  and  close  the  orifice  if  he  find 
the  circulation  becoming  feebler.  Generally,  however,  the  pulse  will  rise 
under  the  operation,  and  thus  justi^  the  measure. 

Local  bleeding,  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  -sinapisms,  and  blis- 
ters, in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  But  there 
is  one  metisure  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  is  demanded  in  all  cases ;  and 
that  is  the  application  of  irritants  to  the  part  from  which  the  gout  may  have 
receded,  or  which  may  be  its  ordinary  seat  when  external,  in  order  to  invite 
the  disease  back  to  a  safe  position.  If  one  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  has  been 
affected,  pediluvia  of  hot  water,  rendered  more  stimulating  by  mastard  or 
Cayenne  pepper,  should  be  employed ;  and  the  application  should  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  patient  can  conveniently  bear  it.  To  render  the  impression 
more  permanent,  the  foot-bath  may  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  sinapisms 
or  other  active  rubefacients,  or  by  blisters.  The  necessity  of  thus  attempting 
to  draw  the  disease  to  the  extremities,  in  cases  of  severe  internal  gout,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 

When  the  retrocedent  disease  attacks  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  irritation 
merely,  producing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  violent  spasm  of  that  organ,  it  is 
necessary  to  procure  relief  by  means  of  powerful  anodynes,  or  nervoos  stimu- 
lants. The  most  effectual  is  opium,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  twice  or 
three  times  as  large  as  those  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  still  further  increased 
if  necessary.  Laudanum,  or  some  other  liquid  preparation  of  opium  should 
be  employed,  as  more  prompt  than  the  solid  drug.  Its  operation  may  be 
aided  by  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  ether,  or  musk,  if  necessary.  If  tbe 
stomach  reject  these  medicines,  they  may  be  administered  by  enema.  A  large 
sinapism  should  be  immediately  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  gouty  paroxysm,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  patient  The  remedies  which  may  be  employed 
safely  and  efficiently  in  individuals  of  strong  constitutions,  and  temperate 
habits,  may  prove  too  powerful  for  the  feeble  and  intemperate.  In  the  latter, 
purgative  tinctures,  as  the  tincture  of  fhubarb,  or  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  and 
senna  (Warner's  gout  cordial),  may  be  substituted  for,  or  added  to  the  cathar- 
tics ordinarily  used.  They  may  in  general  be  appropriately  conjoined  with 
magnesia.  Colchicum  must  be  employed  with  more  reserve ;  and  greater  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cause  retrocession  by  injudicious  applications  to  the 
external  disease.  It  is  often  necessary  to  allow  the  patient  to  continue  the 
use  of  his  accustomed  beverage,  for  fear  that  its  sudden  abstraction  may  pro- 
duce prostration.    It  should,  however,  be  diminished  in  quantity. 
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The  diet,  during  the  paroxysm,  may  be  regulated  somewhat  by  the  inclina* 
tioDS  of  the  patient.  If  so  mach  affected  by  the  fever  as  to  be  averse  to  food| 
he  may  be  confined  to  graels  or  other  farinaceous  drinks;  if  he  still  retain  an 
appetite,  he  may  take  solid  vegetable  substances,  with  a  limited  allowance  of 
the  lighter  and  more  easily  digested  kinds  of  animal  food,  as  milk,  oysters, 
soft  boiled  eggs,  boiled  fowl,  Ac,  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  foilnre  of 
strength.  The  previous  habits  of  the  patient  must  here  also  be  taken  into 
view;  immoderate  eaters,  and  those  who  use  chiefly  high  seasoned  animal 
food,  not  bearing  abstinence  so  well  as  the  temperate,  and  often  rapidly 
sinking  upon  the  withdrawing  of  their  accustomed  support. 

During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  permit  too  rapid  a  re- 
turn to  habits  of  indulgence ;  the  food  should  continue  light,  digestible,  and 
nnirritatiog ;  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open. 

The  treatment  in  the  interval  is  highly  important  If  the  same  course  of 
life  which  induced  the  disease,  or  favoured  its  attack,  be  continued,  there  can 
be  little  hope  of  averting  future  paroxysms,  unless  at  a  cost  greater  than  that 
of  the  paroxysms  themselves  \  and  the  patient  must  surrender  himself  to  that 
long  course  of  steadily  increasing  disease,  with  ultimate  death,  which  has  been 
already  described  as  the  general  lot  of  gouty  subjects.  The  complaint  cannot 
safely  be  averted  by  any  course  of  known.medicinal  agents.  Yarious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cure  gout  by  medicines;  but  they  have  all  proved  to  be 
failures.  The  famous  Portland  powder,  employed,  in  variously  modified  forms, 
from  the  time  of  Galen  to  that  of  Gullen,  has  fallen  entirely  into  disuse,  in 
consequence  of  its  fatal  effects.  Consisting  chiefly  of  tonic  or  stimulating 
ingredients,  and  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  probably  made  the 
stomach  a  centre  of  afflux  to  the  gouty  irritation,  and  thus  obviated  the  exter- 
nal  paroxysms ;  but  Cullen  states  that,  in  every  instance  which  he  knew  of 
its  exhibition  for  the  length  of  time  prescribed,  the  patients  were  affected  with 
many  symptoms  of  atonic  gout,  ''and  all,  soon  after  finishing  their  course  of 
the  medicine,  were  attacked  with  apoplexy,  asthma,  or  dropsy,  which  proved 
fatal."  There  is  only  one  safe  mode  of  curing  gout;  and  that  is  strictly  and 
perseveringly  to  avoid  its  causes.  If  this  plan  is  begun  soon  after  the  first 
development  of  the  disease,  and  the  constitutional  tendencies  to  it  are  not 
irresistible,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  escaping  it  in  future,  and  good  reason 
to  expect  that,  if  not  eradicated,  it  may  be  very  favourably  modified,  and  dis- 
armed in  great  measure  of  its  violence  and  danger.  Temperance  in  eating,  a 
rigid  abstinence  from  stimulating  drinks,  the  avoidance  of  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
and  steady  habits  of  moderate  exercise,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  so  as 
to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  are  the  chief  prophylactic 
measures  required.  In  relation  to  the  diet,  it  should  be  light  and  of  easy 
digestion,  not  entirely  vegetable,  but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  animal  food 
than  is  usually  indulged  in,  and  prepared  with  little  condiment  of  a  stimulant 
character.  (See  Dyspepsia.)  Oare  must  be  taken  also  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular,  to  correct  derangement  of  the  hepatic  or  nephritic  function,  to  obvi- 
ate any  temporary  excess  of  acid  in  the  prims  vise  or  the  circulation,  and  to 
avoid  all  the  known  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysm.  For  these  purposes, 
occasional  use  may  be  made  of  mild  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb,  magnesia, 
Saratoga  water,  A;c.,  of  the  antacids,  as  the  bicarbonates  of  potassa  and  soda, 
and  of  blue  pill  as  an  alterative.  But  caution  is  necessary  not  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  depending  upon  these  or  any  other  medicines.  Occasionally, 
when  a  paroxysm  is  threatened,  it  may  be  averted  by  a  mild  cathartic  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  wine  of  colchicum.  Among  the  prophylactic 
measures,  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin  must  not  be  neglected. 

Even  in  those  who  have  long  suffered  with  gouty  paroxysms,  much  may 
be  done,  by  the  prophylactic  measures  above  recommended,  towards  moderat- 
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ing  the  force  of  the  disease ;  though  a  care  is  not  to  be  expected.  In  elderlj 
persons,  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  wines,  it  is  searcelj 
desirable  to  attempt  the  breaking  np  of  the  habit.  There  maj  be  some  dan- 
ger  that,  in  removing  this  artificial  support,  the  natural  powers  maj  prove  so 
much  decayed  as  to  be  insufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  life ;  and.  In  all  cases^ 
due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  danger  of  a  sudden  change  of  long  esta- 
blished habits. 

2.  Chkonio  Gout. — As  there  is  no  precise  boundary  line  between  this  Ta> 
riety  of  goat  and  the  acute,  there  is  of  course  no  such  line  in  the  treatmoit 
It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  never  neces* 
sary  or  proper,  in  chronic  gout,  for  external  inflammation.  Moderate  porg- 
ing  may  be  employed  in  the  paroxysm,  when  the  bowels  are  disposed  to  eon* 
stipation ;  but  substances  should  be  selected  which  are  not  likely  to  debilitate, 
as  rhubarb,  aloes,  sulphur,  or  magnesia,  which  may  be  given  separately,  or 
variously  combined,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and,  when 
there  is  considerable  debility,  may  be  very  properly  conjoined  with  aromatics 
and  cordials,  as  with  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  compound  spirit  of 
lavender,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  senna.  Colcbicnm 
may  also  be  used ;  but  with  more  caution  than  in  the  acute  form.  Pain  and 
restlessness  may  be  quieted  by  opiates  with  or  without  ipecacuanha,  or,  if 
these  disagree  with  the  patient,  by  hyoscyamns,  stramonium,  or  belladonna. 

In  the  remissions  of  the  disease,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general 
health,  and  all  the  functions  kept  as  free  from  disorder  as  possible.  It  nay 
happen  that  the  internal  affections,  so  common  in  certain  cases  of  chronic 
gout,  may  have  so  much  of  the  inflammatory  character  as  to  require  local 
depletion  by  cups  or  leeches ;  and  even  bleeding  may  sometimes  be  imperi- 
ously demanded  to  save  life,  when  the  disease  seizes  on  one  of  the  vital  or- 
gans; but  this  remedy  should  be  employed  with  much  reserve.  Revulsion  by 
sinapisms,  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  blisters,  Ac.,  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  part  affected,  is  here  always  indicated ;  while  attempts 
should  also  be  made  to  invite  the  disease  to  its  ordinary  external  position  by 
hot  water  and  the  rubefacients. 

More  frequently,  the  internal  disorders  are  simply  functional,  and  should 
be  treated  as  recommended  for  similar  conditions  in  the  more  purely  nervous 
variety.  An  anemic  state  of  the  system  should  be  corrected  by  the  simple 
bitters  and  chalybeates.  If  the  patient  sweat  profusely,  sulphate  of  quinia 
may  be  used.  The  debility  may  even  be  such  as  occasionally  to  call  for  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  the  alcoholic  drinks.  Arnica  and  the  simple  or 
ammoniated  tincture  of  gnaiac  may  be  given  in  the  hope  that,  along  with 
their  stimulant  effects,  they  may  exercise  an  alterative  influence  over  the 
disease.  Acidity  of  stomach  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  constipation  or 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  derangement  of  the  hepatic  and  renal  secretions,  and, 
in  women,  disorder  of  menstruation,  should  all  receive  attention,  and  be 
treated  as  recommended  for  these  conditions  when  occurring  as  original  aflbe- 
tions.  Dryness  and  want  of  action  of  the  surface  should  be  corrected  by 
frictions,  and  the  use  of  either  the  hot  or  cold  bath,  according  to  the  reacting 
powers  of  the  system,  the  former  being  preferred  when  this  power  is  feebk, 
the  latter  when  it  is  still  considerable.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  famous 
water-cure  may  prove  useful  in  some  of  these  cases  of  chronic  gout,  when  the 
excitability  of  the  system  has  not  been  exhausted.  Dr.  Seymour  recom- 
mends benzoate  of  ammonia  or  of  potassa,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  and  about  the  smaller  joints,  and 
thinks  he  has  found  deposits  of  this  kind,  already  in  existence,  to  diminiA 
under  its  use.  (Med.  Oaz,,  May  14, 1847.)  Dr.  Owen  Rees  has  found  lemon- 
juice  very  useful  in  similar  cases.     He  employs  it  in  the  quantity  of  one  or 
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two  flaidonnces  four  or  five  times  a  day,  combined  with  small  doses  of  the 
tinctare  of  chloride  of  iron ;  and,  in  several  instances,  has  thas  socceeded  in 
removing  deposits  which  had  resisted  all  other  treatment.  (London  Lancet, 
Dec.  li,  1850,  p.  561.)  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Wells  regards  iodide  of  potassinm 
as  the  most  efficient  solvent  of  urate  of  soda,  and  gives  it  habitnallj  in  refer- 
ence to  this  property  in  all  varieties  of  gout  except  the  acute.  (See  Am,  J. 
of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  zxviii.  178.)  Dr.  Wm.  Thorn  has  fonnd  this  deposit  to 
disappear,  in  one  very  bad  case,  by  giving  alternately,  each  three  times  a 
day,  twenty  minims  of  solution  of  potassa,  and  the  same  quantity  of  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether.  (Lancet,  Am.  ed.,  iii.  61.)  In  chronic  gout,  with  contractions 
of  the  limbs,  or  paralysis,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  savine  has  been 
advantageously  resorted  to  by  practitioners  in  Germany. 

The  diet  should  be  that  recommended  for  dyspepsia;  and  the  patient 
should  be  extremely  careful  to  clothe  himself  warmly,  with  woollen  garments 
next  to  the  skin,  and  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  He 
should  especially  avoid  such  exposure  when  not  exercising.  Sleeping  in  damp 
sheets,  sitting  in  a  cold  damp  room,  or  allowing  the  feet  to  remain  wet  when 
at  rest,  is  hazardous  for  patients  with  chronic  gout.  Moderate  exercise,  in 
a  pure  atmosphere,  is  highly  useful.  Excessive  mental  exertion  should  be 
avoided,  as  all  other  excesses ;  and  the  patient  should  make  it  a  study  to 
cultivate  equanimity  of  mind,  and  to  subdue  all  tendencies  to  the  indulgence 
of  a  fretful,  *tnelancho1y,  or  irascible  temper.  Gouty  patients  may  be  assured 
that  they  will  often  greatly  prolong  their  life,  as  well  as  render  it  more  com- 
fortable, by  an  observance  of  the  last  mentioned  rule. 

Great  advantage  sometimes  accrues,  in  this  variety  of  gout,  from  visits  to 
the  watering  places,  and  the  use  of  the  waters  both  internally  and  externally^ 
The  hot  springs  of  Virginia  are  sometimes  very  beneficial.  So  also  are  the 
sulphur  springs  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  New  York.  For  anemic  cases, 
the  chalybeate  springs  may  be  recommended,  as  those  of  Bedford,  Schooley's 
Mountain,  Brandywine,  &c.  For  deranged  hepatic  secretion  and  general 
disorder  of  digestion,  especially  with  a  tendency  to  constipation,  those  of 
Saratoga  should  be  preferred.  It  is  not  only  the  mineral  waters  that  act 
usefully ;  but  the  exercise  of  the  journey,  the  pure  air,  and  the  agreeable  re- 
laxation and  social  pleasures  of  these  resorts.  Sea-bathing  sometimes  also 
proves  beneficial.  A  residence  during  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate  is  very 
desirable  for  chronic  gouty  patients. 

In  relation  to  the  local  treatment,  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  one  joint, 
and  apparently  fixed  there,  it  may  be  proper,  if  permanent  injury  to  the  joint 
is  threatened,  to  employ  leeching  and  subsequent  blistering ;  and  it  may  be 
advisable  to  repeat  the  blister  several  times.  But,  when  the  disease  has  any 
disposition  to  change  its  seat,  these  measures  are  inappropriate.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  if  any  other  application  is  made  than  a  light  covering  of  flannel,  it 
should  be  something  very  lenient  in  its  action,  as  emollient  or  anodyne  cata- 
plasms, mild  camphorated  lotions,  &c.  Some  have  recommended  a  covering 
of  oiled  silk,  or  thin  layers  of  i^aoutchouc,  so  as  to  confine  the  perspiration  of 
the  part,  and  thus  make  a  kind  of  vapour  bath  about  it  Poultices  with 
carbonate  of  soda  are  said  often  to  prove  beneficial. 

Little  can  be  done  locally  for  the  removal  of  the  gouty  concretions.  When 
the  part  ulcerates,  it  should  be  dressed  with  poultices,  and  nature  may  be 
somewhat  aided  by  mechanical,  and  possibly  by  chemical  means,  in  removing 
the  deposition ;  but  not  much  can  be  done  in  this  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  urate  within  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue.  Should  gan- 
grenous symptoms  present  themselves,  the  yeast  poultice,  or  cataplasms  made 
somewhat  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  creasote,  or  of  some  alcoholic  liquor, 
as  porter  or  beer,  may  be  employed. 
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The  nodosities  that  form  upon  the  tendons  and  fasciae  will  often  jield  to 
steady  external  connter-irritation,  by  means  of  the  galbanom  or  ammoiiiae 
plaster,  one  of  the  turpentines,  the  ointment  or  tincture  of  iodine,  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silyer,  or  repeated  blistering. 

For  the  contraction  of  the  mascles,  and  stiffening  of  the  joints,  little  more 
can  be  done  than  to  immerse  the  part  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  empkoj 
the  hot  doache  occasionally,  and  to  induce  the  patient,  by  frequent  eiforts  of 
his  own,  to  endeavour  to  regain  his  command  over  the  moTcmentsof  the  liaili. 

3.  Nervous  Gk)UT. — This  very  diversified  disease,  which  shows  iteelf  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  form,  requiree  ao 
equal  diversity  of  treatment ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner  is  oftea 
severely  tried,  to  find  out  modes  of  relief  which  shall  at  the  same  time  aoeofd 
with  his  own  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  incessant  demands  of  his  patient 
Much,  however,  can  be  done  towards  removing  present  symptoms,  aad 
obtaining  a  longer  or  shorter  respite  from  suffering ;  and  sometimes  posriUj 
the  patient  may  surmount  the  disease ;  but,  though  life  may  be  prolonged 
not  unfrequently  to  old  age,  it  is  rare  that  an  individual,  constitntioiiiUIy 
liable  to  the  complaint,  does  not  continue  during  life  to  be  at  Umes  more  or 
less  affected  by  it.  I  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  following  obseira* 
tions  apply  as  well  to  the  rheumatic  as  to  the  gouty  affection. 

One  universal  rule  in  these  cases  is,  whenever  the  faintest  disposition  is 
shown  by  nature  to  give  an  external  direction  to  the  disease,  to  encourage  her 
efforts  by  means  calculated  to  attract  irritation  to  the  surface,  and  especially 
to  the  extremities.     These  have  been  already  sufficiently  detailed. 

Much  may  be  expected  from  a  Judicious  use  of  medicines  supposed  to  have 
an  alterative  influence  over  the  disease,  such  as  cokhicum,  guaiacam,  aeonttey 
veratria,  arnica,  sulphur,  iodine,  arsenic,  &c.;  care  being  taken,  in  their  nae^ 
not  to  sillow  them  materially  to  disturb  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

When  the  system  is  anemic,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  recoorse  shonld 
be  had  to  the  preparations  of  iron,  simple  bitters,  and  a  nutritious  diet 

Whenever  the  disease  is  intermittent,  no  matter  what  form  it  may  aMume^ 
whether  that  of  neuralgic  pain,  spasm,  or  functional  derangement  of  some  one 
of  the  organs,  provided  there  is  any  approach  to  regularity  in  the  recarrenee 
of  the  paroxysm,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  freely  employed,  and  will  almost 
always  succeed  very  speedily.  The  practitioner  may  often  spare  his  patient 
long  and  exquisite  suffering,  by  being  upon  the  watch  for  this  intermittenee^ 
and  prepared  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  it  Not  unfrequently,  when  at 
first  quite  irregular,  the  affection  assumes  the  regular  periodical  form  nnder 
the  use  of  alterative  or  tonic  treatment,  and  will  then  yield  to  the  salt  of 

amnia.     Twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  grains  should  be  given  between 
le  paroxysms,  or  even  more,  if  required  to  bring  on  the  peculiar  cerebral 
phenomena  which  characterize  the  action  of  the  medicine. 

In  the  severe  neuralgic  forms,  it  often  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  anodynes.  When  the  attack  is  of  some  internal  organ,  as  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  heart,  &c.,  opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparations  moat  be 
given,  and  often  in  very  large  doses,  for  example,  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 
the  ordinary  quantity,  before  relief  can  be  obtained.  The  opiate  may  often 
be  usefully  combined  with  colchicum ;  and  I  am  in  the  habit,  in  these  eases, 
of  prescribing  a  mixture  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  and  the  wine  of 
colchicum  root.  But,  whenever  the  urgency  of  the  case  will  admit  of  reeonrse 
to  some  other  narcotic,  and  especially  when  the  pains  are  external,  one  of 
these  should  be  preferred  to  opium,  from  the  danger  that  the  patient  may  be 
led  into  the  habit  of  its  abuse.  The  extracts  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  and 
coninm  are  often  very  efficient,  especially  the  first  Chloroform  may  also  be 
usefolly  employed  in  some  instances. 
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A  yery  powerful  remedy,  in  the  pnrer  neuralgic  forms,  is  sabcarbonate  of 
iron  in  large  doses,  saj  a  drachm  three  or  foar  times  a  day ;  and  temporary 
cures  will  often  be  effected  by  the  combined  use  of  this  medicine  and  extract 
of  belladonna.  I  think  that  I  have  seen  more  cases  of  pure  gouty  and 
rheumatic  neuralgia,  without  inflammation,  get  well  under  tnis  combination, 
than  under  any  otner  single  plan  of  treatment,  except  that  of  quinia  in  inter- 
mittent cases. 

In  these  neuralgic  forms,  moreover,  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia  will 
often  effect  cures,  even  when  there  is  no  regular  intermission.  It  will  fire- 
quently  be  necessary  to  push  the  remedy  to  the  extent  of  twenty-four  or 
thirty  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  especially  useful  when  th^ 
disease  assumes  the  form  of  hemicrania;  but  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other 
eases,  it  may  be  adyantageously  combined  with  the  oil  of  valerian.  The 
effect  of  the  remedy  is  not  unfrequently  to  aggravate  the  headache,  for  the 
first  day  or  two,  after  which  the  complaint  gradually  diminishes,  and  ceases 
altogether,  in  three  or  four  days  or  a  week.  Hemicrania  seldom  fails  to  yield 
to  this  treatment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  the  disease  through  the  various  internal 
organs ;  as  the  functional  disorder  which  it  produces  in  each  closely  resem- 
bles that  proceeding  from  other  causes,  and  requires  the  same  treatment 
Thus,  when  it  attacks  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  gastro- 
dynia,  it  must  be  treated  exactly  as  those  affections  are  usually  treated.  (See 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  form  of  colic,  which 
it  not  unfrequently  assumes.  Deficient  or  deranged  action  of  the  liver,  which 
is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  this,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  gout,  requires 
the  occasional  use  of  the  mercurial  pill,  or  small  doses  of  calomel ;  care  oeing 
taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  so  far  as  to  affect  the  gums.  Nitro-muriatie 
acid  is  sometimes  also  very  useful  in  these  cases,  but-should  not  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  mercurial.  Taraxacum  and  the  alkalies  are  now  and 
then  beneficial,  and  may  be  alternated  with  the  other  remedies.  Constipation 
of  the  bowels  should  be  obviated  by  laxatives,  as  rhubarb,  sulphur,  magnesia, 
Cheltenham  salt,  Saratoga  water,  &c.,  or  by  a  regulation  of  the  diet,  as  by 
the  use  of  bran  bread,  tomatoes,  &c.  Nephritic  disorder  may  be  treated  with 
the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  and  sometimes,  when  the  urine  is  excessive,  by 
narcotics  and  astringents,  or  by  terebinthinate  remedies.  Palpitations  and 
precordial  oppression  will  often  yield  to  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
Hoffmann's  anodyne,  oil  of  valerian,  assafetida,  or  musk ;  and  dyspncBa,  when 
purely  spasmodic,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  relation  to  all  these  affections,  and  others  of  analogous  character,  the 
general  rules  already  given  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  relieving  violent  pains 
by  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  of  endeavouring  to  give  an  external  direction  to 
the  disease  by  hot  fomentations,  rubefacients,  blisters,  A;c.,  a^d  of  addressinff 
remedies  to  the  constitution  with  the  view  of  subverting  the  disease,  as  col- 
chicum,  quinia,  &c.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  even  when  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  inflammation,  leeching  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  part,  or  even  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  arm,  will  afford  great  relief  in 
painful  internal  affections.  When  the  disease  seizes  upon  the  head,  these 
last  remedies  are  especially  useful.  Gouty  or  rheumatic  headache  often 
yields  very  happily  to  a  few  leeches  or  cups  to  the  temples,  or  nape  of  the 
neck.  But  bleeding  must  always  be  used  with  some  reserve ;  as,  though  it 
may  afford  relief,  it  does  not  eradicate  the  tendency,  and,  too  frequently  re- 
peated, may  produce  an  anemic  condition,  favourable  to  the  perseverance  of 
the  disease.  Another  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that,  in  many 
of  these  cases  of  disordered  function  and  neuralgic  pains,  the  real  cause  is  an 
attack  of  the  disease  in  the  ligaments  or  internal  membranes  of  the  spinal 
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Golamn.  producing  irritation  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  conseqaentlj  derange- 
ment in  all  its  dependent  functions.  In  such  cases,  the  remedies  most  be 
addressed  especially  to  the  spine. 

Besides  the  local  measures  already  referred  to,  various  others  may  be  used 
with  much  temporary  benefit,  in  the  more  painful  forms  of  the  disease.  Emol- 
lient, anodyne,  and  rubefacient  embrocations  or  cataplasms;  frictions  with 
aconite,  veratria,  and  colchicum,  in  ointment,  or  strong  spiritaoas  soloUon; 
plasters  of  belladonna  and  stramonium;  morphia  sprinkled  on  the  skin  de- 
nuded of  the  cuticle;  chloroform  in  poultices,  or  applied  by  means  of  linen 
moistened  with  it,  and  protected  from  evaporation  by  a  covering  of  oiled  silk ; 
have  all  been  employed,  and  with  excellent  apparent  results;  bat,  in  this 
affection,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  how  mnch  is  owing  to  the  peca- 
liar  virtues  of  the  remedy,  how  much  to  the  mere  process  employed  in  its 
application,  and  how  much  to  the  mind  of  the  patient.  I  have  repeatedly 
known  gentle  and  continued  friction  with  the  hand  to  dissipate  the  pain  en- 
tirely for  a  time ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  same  effect  to 
follow  any  strong  mental  movement,  whether  emotional  or  intellectnaL 

In  this  variety  of  gout,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  invigorate  the  consti- 
tution ;  for  which  purpose  moderate  exercise,  pure  air,  a  nutritious  but  easily 
digested  and  unstimulating  diet,  the  pleasure  of  agreeable  social  intercourse, 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  excesses,  whether  mental  or  physical,  are  the  chief 
measures  to  be  relied  on.  More  even  than  in  chronic  gout,  will  advantage 
accrue  from  travelling,  frequenting  the  watering  places,  &c.  Any  plan  of  life, 
which,  while  it  favours  health  in  general,  places  the  system  of  the  patient 
under  entirely  new  influences,  will  often  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and 
sometimes  completely  renovate  the  constitution.  Hence  the  advantages  of 
a  foreign  tour  and  residence.  Hence  the  wonderful  revolution  sometimes 
effected  in  the  health  by  a  change  of  fortune,  which  reduces  the  patient  from 
the  luxuries,  indolence*,  and  self-indulgences  of  wealth,  to  the  necessity  of 
daily  exertion  for  a  livelihood.  Hence,  probably,  also,  in  part,  the  advantage 
which  has  frequently  accrued,  in  such  cases,  from  the  famous  water-cure. 

4.  Rheumatic  Gout. — Limiting  this  term  to  the  affection  specially  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  pages  under  the  name,  we  must  confess  that  our 
therapeutics  are  much  at  fault  in  the  disease.  A  few  observations,  however, 
are  required.  In  the  earlier  stages,  when  the  symptoms  are  in  any  degree 
acute,  a  moderate  en^ployment  of  the  same  antiphlogistic  measures  as  those 
recommended  in  acute  rheumatism  is  indicated.  General  bleeding,  however, 
is  very  seldom  required.  Occasional  leeching  is  useful.  I  have  found  a 
steady  treatment  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  long  persevered  in,  quite  suc- 
cessful in  removing  the  symptoms  in  one  case,  in  which  the  disease  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  render  one  of  the  elbow  joints  almost  Immovable;  and 
another  case,  which  refused  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  measures,  gave  way  to  a 
decided  and  sustained  mercurial  impression ;  but,  as  both  patients  were  in 
the  Hospital,  I  do  not  know  that  the  complaint  did  not  afterwards  return, 
as  it  generally  does.  Dr.  Fuller  states  that  all  the  local  treatment  osually 
required  under  these  circumstances  is  the  steady  application  of  an  alkaline 
solution  with  opium.  An  alternation  of  leeching  and  blistering  may  be  ad- 
visable when  all  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  the  local  disease  remains 
steadily  fixed  in  one  or  a  certain  number  of  joints.  This  treatment  is  safer 
here  than  in  ordinary  rheumatism  or  gout,  as  there  is  less  tendency  to  in- 
ternal translation,  especially  to  the  heart.  Of  course  the  joint  should  be 
kept  at  rest.  By  these  measures  the  disease  may  be  materially  moderated 
and  retarded,  perhaps  sometimes  cured;  but,  as  the  affection  is  constitu- 
tional, and  paroxysmal,  there  is  little  probability^,  as  in  the  case  of  gout,  that 
it  will  not  return. 
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The  chronic  cases  are  more  difficult  to  manage.  One  important  mle  is  to 
correct  all  functional  disorder,  and  to  obviate  debility  when  it  appears.  In 
response  to  this  indication,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  torpor  of  the 
liver  should  be  corrected,  the  menstrual  function  brought,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  a  healthful  condition,  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  duly  supported, 
anaemia  corrected  by  the  chalybeates,  and  general  debility  counteracted  by 
qninia,  cod-liver  oil,  the  shower-bath  when  well  borne,  and  judicious  exer- 
cise. The  alteratives  may  be  tried,  as  colchicum,  iodide  of  potassium,  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  sulphur,  guaiac,  &c.;  though  much  must  not  be  expected  from 
them ;  and  they  too  often  fail  altogether.  Something  may  be  hoped  for  from 
a  steady  use  of  the  hot  bath,  alkaline  or  sulphurous  baths,  and  the  hot  douche 
perseveringly  applied.  By  means  of  leeches,  the  hot  douche,  hot  baths,  and 
guaiac  given  internally,  Haygarth  cured  one  case  of  four  years'  duration,  ip 
which  the  nodosities  had  become  developed.  At  the  end  of  five  years  all  the 
nodosities  had  disappeared.  (Arch.  Oen.,  Sept.  1856,  p.  303-4.)  Dr.  Charles 
Lasagne  recommends  the  tincture  of  iodine,  which  he  has  found  remarkably 
successful  in  one  deplorable  case,  in  which  the  patient  had  been  three  years 
affected  with  the  disease,  and  for  a  year  had  been  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  on 
account  of  pain  and  deformity  of  almost  all  his  joints;  not  even  those  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  having  escaped.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of 
tincture  of  iodine  internally,  aided  after  a  time  by  the  application  of  warm  dry 
sand  to  the  joints.  In  a  few  weeks  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  checked, 
in  a  month  some  of  the  stiffened  joints  became  movable,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  months  the  patient  was  able  to  perform  the  laborious  duties  of  a  nurse  in 
the  hospital.  Other  less  striking  cases,  also  successful  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, afterwards  came  under  his  notice.  The  tincture  was  the  only  prepara- 
tion of  iodine  used.  This  point  is  particularly  insisted  on ;  as  M.  Lasagne 
considers  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  other  preparations  act  in  a  different 
manner,  and  will  not  answer  as  substitutes.  The  dose  given  was  increased 
gradually  from  ten  drops,  twice  daily,  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  at  a  meal ; 
sweetened  water,  or  preferably  Spanish  wine,  being  used  as  the  vehicle.  No 
iodic  intoxication  or  appreciable  emaciation  took  place,  nor  any  other  evil 
result.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  tincture  was  taken  with  food, 
the  starch  of  which  no  doubt  modified  the  local  irritant  effect  of  the  iodine. 
Bromine  has  also  been  used,  internally  and  externally,  with  asserted  success. 
(Ibid.,  p.  307.)  It  is  said  that  thermal  springs,  and  the  hydropathic  treat- 
ment, have  proved  useful  in  this  obstinate  disease. 

As  to  the  local  treatment,  the  most  promising  measures,  in  the  chronic 
state,  are  the  hot  douche,  repeated  leeching  or  blistering,  the  continued  use 
of  rubefacients  such  as  the  gum-resins  in  the  form  of  plaster,  the  mercurial 
ointment,  the  frequent  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  finally  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  perseveringly  used.  It  has  been  a  question 
whether  the  joint  should  be  kept  at  rest  or  exercised.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  rest  is  all-important  during  the  existence  of  active  inflammation ; 
but  when  the  case  is  quite  chronic,  and  the  joint  begins  to  stiffen,  it  may  be  best 
to  exercise  it  moderately  and  judiciously,  in  the  hope  of  at  once  exciting  an 
absorbent  action,  and  preventing  the  utter  loss  of  the  joint. 
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CLASS  III. 

LOCAL  DISEASES. 

This  is  much  the  largest  of  the  three  classes  in  which  diseases  are  arranged 
in  the  present  treatise.  It  embraces  all  those  which  have  their  seat  primarily 
or  essentially  in  any  one  organ,  tissae,  or  function.  The  local  affection  is  often 
accompanied  with  constitntional  symptoms ;  but  these  are  secondary,  as  in 
the  phlegmasise,  in  which  the  fe?er  depends  npon  the  inflammation.  It  is 
tme  that,  among  the  following  diseases,  are  also  many  which  are  resnlts  of 
constitutional  derangement ;  bat,  in  these  instances,  the  local  affection  is  so 
striking  and  important  as  chiefly  to  engage  attention,  and  always  to  have 
ranked  among  diseases,  with  a  distinct  title ;  while  the  constitntional  dis- 
order, from  which  it  may  ha?e  sprung,  is  often  concealed  and  nnknown. 
Such  are  the  local  tuberculous  affections,  many  instances  of  dropsy,  and  not 
a  few  cutaneous  eruptions. 

I  have  preferred  the  several  functions,  as  the  basis  of  arrangement  in  this 
class,  to  the  regions  of  the  body ;  because  it  often  happens  that  a  particnlar 
disease,  though  confined  to  one  function,  overleaps  the  region,  and  may  in  fact 
occupy  several  regions,  as  dropsy  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  the  chesty 
abdomen,  and  external  areolar  tissue.  In  the  order  of  the  functions,  I  begin 
with  that  which  nature  has  placed  first  and  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  follow  her 
course  through  the  remainder.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  the  diseases  connected 
with  the  digestive  system  come  first  in  order ;  then  those  of  the  absoiiient  sys- 
tem ;  and  afterwards  successively  those  of  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  secretorr, 
and  nervous.  Diseases  of  the  reproductive  system,  so  far  as  they  peculiarly 
belong  to  it,  come  generally  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  or  obstetrician. 

In  each  group  of  diseases,  those  which  consist  in  inflammation  of  the  parts 
concerned  are  first  treated  of;  because  they  are  in  general  better  understood 
and  more  easily  recognized,  and  consequently,  when  known,  serve  as  standards 
of  comparison  for  the  more  obscure  functional  affections. 


SECTION  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIQESnYE  STSTEIL 

These  are  most  conveniently  distributed  into  minor  groups,  connected 
severally  with  distinct  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  first  embraces 
diseases  of  the  mouth,  the  second  those  of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesopha- 
gus, the  third  those  of  the  stomach,  and  the  fourth  those  of  the  bowels. 
But,  as  there  are  several  affections  which  occupy  the  stomach  and  bowels 
Jointly,  a  fifth  group  is  made,  including  such  diseases,  together  with  those 
of  the  peritoneum,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage. 

SUBSECTION  I. 

DI81A818   OF   THE   MOUTH. 

In  this  subdivision  are  included,  L  the  different  forms  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  2.  inflammation  of  the  tongue  ;  3.  mor- 
bid states  of  dentition ;  and  4.  diseases  of  the  teeth,  under  the  general  heads 
of  toothache  and  falling  of  the  teeth. 
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•Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  MOUTH,  or  STOMATITIS. 

The  tenn  stomatitis  (from  <n6fia,  month)  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the 
mncons  membrane  of  the  month.  The  disease  appears  nnder  varions  forms. 
The  inflammation  may  be  diffnsed  eqnably  oyer  portions  or  the  whole  of  the 
membrane,  or  may  occupy  chiefly  or  ezclnsively  the  mncons  glandnles.  When 
diffnsed,  it  may  exhibit  no  pecniiar  secretory  prodnct,  or  may  cover  the  sur- 
face with  a  consistent  cnrd-like,  or  a  psendo-membranons  exndation.  It  may 
be  attended  with  eruption,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  and  receive  f^om  each  of 
these  attendants  the  character  of  a  distinct  variety.  In  fine,  it  may  be  pecu- 
liar from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  when  it  accompanies  scurvy,  or  is  the 
result  of  mercurial  action.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  each  of 
these  forms  separately. 

I.  Common  Diffused  Inflammation. — This  appears  in  reddened  some- 
what elevated  patches,  or  occupies  large  portions  of  the  surface,  sometimes 
extending  apparently  over  the  whole  mouth.  In  some  cases,  it  is  superficial, 
with  little  or  no  swelling,  and  may  be  designated  as  erythematous;  in  others, 
it  occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
submucous  tissues,  and  even  to  neighbouring  structures,  as  the  sublingual  and 
submaxillary  glands,  and  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck,  and  occasioning 
considerable  tumefaction  in  all  these  parts.  In  the  erythematous  form,  it  is 
characterized  by  redness,  a  sense  of  heat,  and  sometimes  considerable  tender- 
ness, but  is  not  usually  attended  with  acute  pain ;  when  deeper  in  the  tissue, 
it  is  often  very  painful.  Portions  of  the  epithelium  sometimes  become  opaque, 
giving  an  appearance  of  whiteness  in  streaks  or  patches.  Occasionally  this 
coating  is  elevated  in  blisters,  or  even  detached  like  the  cuticle  irom  the  skin 
in  scalds.  Superficial  ulcerations  not  unfrequently  occur,  which  may  spread 
over  considerable  portions  of  the  membrane.  In  certain  states  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  ulcerative  tendency  is  very  strong,  and  deep  and  extensive  sores 
occur,  which  are  sometimes  attended  with  gangrene.  There  is  often  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva;  though,  in  some  instances,  this  secretion,  as  well  as  that  of 
mucus,  is  checked,  and  the  mouth  is  clammy  and  dry.  The  sense  of  taste 
is  usually  impaired,  and  speech  and  mastication  are  often  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. When  the  tongne  is  affected,  its  surface  is  in  general  at  first  covered 
with  a  whitish'  fur,  through  which  the  red  and  swollen  follicles  may  often  be 
seen  projecting.  The  fur  sometimes  breaks  off,  leaving  the  surface  red, 
smooth,  and  glossy,  with  here  and  there  prominent  follicles,  and  very  sensitive 
to  the  contact  of  even  mild  substances;  or  the  surface  may  be  dry,  hard,  and 
gashed  with  painful  fissures.  When  the  gums  are  involved,  they  swell,  and 
rise  np  between  the  teeth,  around  which  they  not  unfrequently  ulcerate.  In 
some  rare  instances,  this  ulceration  is  very  obstinate,  and  does  not  cease  until 
it  has  extended  into  the  socket,  and  destroyed  altogether  the  connections  of 
the  teeth,  which  become  loosened  and  fall  out,  after  which  the  gum  will  heal. 
There  is  a  mild  variety  of  stomatitis,  which  may  be  denominated  catarrhal, 
attended  with  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva,  with  a  furred  tongue, 
and  deficient  taste,  but  with  little  redness,  swelling,  or  pain.  This  i&  some- 
times mistaken  for  disease  of  the  stomach,  especially  when  it  becomes  chronic ; 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  undiminished  powers  of  digestion,  and  the 
absence  of  direct  gastric  symptoms.  Upon  careful  observation,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  discharged  liquid  proceeds  from  the  mouth,  and  does  not  rise 
from  the  stomach  either  by  eructation  or  vomiting.    A  mistake  of  this  affeo- 
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tion  for  gastrorrhoea  wonld  be  very  inconvenient  in  practice.     Ordinary  sto- 
matitis is  seldom  so  violent  as  to  induce  symptomatic  fever 

Causes. — The  form  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  here  deacribed,  is  more 
frequently  a  complication  of  other  diseases  than  an  original  affectioD.  When 
of  the  latter  character,  it  is  generally  cansed  by  the  direct  action  of  irritant 
bodies,  as  by  scalding  drinks,  acrid  or  corrosive  snb^nces  taken  into  the 
month,  or  unhealthy  secretions  from  decayed  teeth.  The  sharp  edges  or  spi- 
cnla  of  a  broken  tooth  sometimes  give  rise  to  much  inflammation,  and  even 
deep  and  obstinate  ulcers,  especially  of  the  tongue.  The  tartar  which  collects 
about  the  neck  of  the  teeth  often  keeps  up  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  gum,  which  sometimes  ends  in  destructive  ulceration.  Stomatitis  may  also 
result  from  the  reaction  which  follows  the  long-continned  contact  of  very  ookl 
substances,  such  as  ice,  with  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  It  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  fauces,  and  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  gastric  irritation,  produced  by  sour  and  acrid  matter  in  the 
stomach.  Drunkards  seem  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it  Of  the  constitutional 
causes  none  are  so  frequent  as  the  state  of  fever,  which  always  affects  the 
mouth,  and  not  unfrequently  occasions  inflammation. 

Treatment, — In  the  acute  stage,  little  treatment  is  required.  In  some  very 
severe  cases,  in  which  the  neighbouring  parts  are  involved,  leeches  beneath 
the  jaw  or  over  the  parotid  may  be  advisable.  But,  in  general,  cooling  and 
demulcent  liquids  locally,  magnesia  or  one  of  the  saline  cathartics  internally, 
with  a  soft  and  spare  diet,  from  which  meat  is  excluded,  constitute  all  that 
is  requisite.  Where  the  inflammation  results  from  some  corrosive  substance 
taken  into  the  mouth,  almond  oil,  spread  over  the  surface,  will  be  found  a 
useful  application.  In  the  latter  stages,  and  in  chronic  cases,  astringent 
washes,  such  as  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  alum, 
may  be  advantageously  applied ;  and,  if  ulcers  exist  which  are  indisposed  to 
heal,  their  surface  may  be  touched  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  care  being  taken  that  the  application 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  chronic  catarrhal  va» 
riety  of  stomatitis.  Dr.  Pfeifer  recommends  a  mouth-wash,  consisting  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  In  cases 
accompanied  with  gangrene,  washes  of  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  or 
aqueous  solution  of  creasote  may  be  used.  In  an  inveterate  case  of  cracked 
tongue.  Dr.  Brinton  found  great  advantage  from  a  solution  of  two  scruples  of 
borax  in  a  mixture  composed  of  an  ounce  of  glycerin  and  four  ounces  of 
water ;  iodide  of  potassium  and  bark  being  given  internally.  (Land.  Lancet^ 
Am.  ed.,  ii.  91.)  Should  the  inflammation  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
teeth,  whether  upon  sharp  edges  or  points  wounding  the  adjacent  parts,  or 
acrid  secretions,  or  the  deposition  of  tartar  about  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  cars 
should  be  taken  to  correct  the  evil. 

2.  Diffused  Inflammation  with  Curdy  Exudation. — Thrush In- 
fantile Sore-mouth. — Muguet,  of  the  French  xvriters. — As  this  affection, 
though  it  may  occur  at  all  ages,  is  far  more  common  in  early  infancy  than  at 
any  other  period,  it  is  here  described  as  it  appears  in  the  infant.  A  super- 
ficial or  erythematic  inflammation  is  first  observed,  which,  in  two  or  three 
days,  or  even  in  a  shorter  time,  presents  small  whitish  points  at  the  angles 
of  the  mouth,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip.  These  increase  in  number, 
and  coalesce,  forming  patches,  consisting  of  a  whitish  curd-like  matter;  and 
the  affection  gradually  extends  to  the  tongue,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  not  unfrequently  reaches  the  fauces  and  even  pha- 
rynx. The  exudation  is  sometimes  thick,  and  covers  the  whole  surface,  but 
is  more  commonly  in  irregularly  scattered  patches  and  points.  It  occasionally 
assumes  a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  and  the  latter  is  considered  as  an 
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unfaTODrable  sign.  After  a  time  it  falls  off;  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  a 
new  exudation;  and  this  change  may  occur  seyeral  times.  The  mouth  of 
the  infant  is  hot,  and  the  nipple  of  the  nurse  not  unfrequentlj  excoriated. 
When  the  throat  is  affected,  the  voice  is  apt  to  be  hoarse.  The  complaint 
is  sometimes  preceded,  and  is  often  attended  by  diarrhoea,  with  flatus  and 
colicky  pains ;  and  the  stools  are  frequently  green  and  slimy.  The  child  also 
▼omits  green  matter,  smelling  strongly  sour;  and  the  breath  often  has  an 
acid  odour.  Redness  about  the  anus  is  not  uncommon,  dependent  probably 
on  the  acrid  discharges.  It  is  asserted  that  masses  of  the  caseous  matter 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  stools,  showing  that  the  affection  has  extended  to 
the  bowels.  The  child  is  often  somnolent,  especially  in  the  worst  cases. 
The  affection  is  sometimes  entirely  local,  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
is  attended  with  some  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  febrile  heat.  As  it  usually 
occurs,  it  is  without  danger,  but,  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  in- 
▼oWed,  in  children  of  bad  habit  of  body,  it  often  proves  fatal.  Generally, 
however,  in  fatal  cases,  the  affection  of  the  mouth  is  a  mere  complication  of 
some  independent  disease,  which  is  the  cause  of  death.  The  complaint  is  of 
no  certain  duration,  sometimes,  when  merely  local,  terminating  favourably  in 
a  few  days,  sometimes  becoming  chronic,  and  lasting  for  several  weeks.  It 
often  returns  after  apparent  cure,  and  this  may  happen  repeatedly  during  a 
period  of  several  months. 

It  appears  from  dissection  that  the  disease  sometimes  extends  into  the 
oesophagus,  as  far  as  the  cardiac  orifice,  presenting  the  same  appearance  as 
in  the  mouth.  Patches  of  the  exudation  have  even  been  observed  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  it  was  found 
lining  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  and  the  whole  of  the  large  intestines  as  far 
as  the  anus.  (Revue  Mid.j  Juin,  1830.)  But  this  is  comparatively  rare;  and 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  which  so  often  attends  the  disease,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  its  extension,  in  an  unaltered  form,  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  the  matter  thrown  out  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  Dr.  Gruby,  of 
Vienna,  and  Dr.  Berg,  of  Stockholm,  discovered,  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
a  cryptogaraic  growth,  belonging  to  the  lower  order  of  fungi,  to  which  the 
disease  has  been  ascribed.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  microscope,  the  curdy 
matter  of  thrush  is  seen  to  consist  mainly  of  thickened  epithelial  cells,  mingled 
with  numerous  minute  cryptogamic  sporules  or  seeds,  from  the  midst  of 
clusters  of  which  long  thread-like,  jointed,  and  branching  plants  arise,  inter- 
twining among  one  another;  but  the  question  is  not  determined  whether  the 
vegetation  is  the  origin  of  the  complaint,  or  whether  this  consists  of  an  in- 
flammatory product,  which  simply  affords  a  nidus  for  the  growth  and  propa- 
gation of  thjp  fungus.  The  name  of  Oidivm  albicans  has  been  given  to  this 
plant.  They  who  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  suppose  that  its 
sporules,  floating  in  the  respired  air,  attach  themselves  to  the  mucous  surface, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances  become  developed,  and  propagate.  These 
circumstances  may  consist  in  some  previous  morbid  state,  changing  the  buccal 
secretion  from  its  normal  alkaline  character  to  that  of  acidity,  which  probably 
favours  the  growth  of  this  as  of  other  microscopic  fungi.  With  this  view  of 
the  cause,  the  complaint  must  be  regarded  as  contagious ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  portions  of  the  matter,  transferred  from  a  diseased  child  to  a  healthy 
one,  have  given  rise  to  the  affection. 

Though  most  common  among  very  young  infants,  the  disease  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  age,  and  not  unfrequently  attacks  adults.  But,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  almost  always  a  consequence  of  other  diseases,  especially  of  long- 
continued  affections  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  primarily  or  secondarily 
involved.     It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis ;  and,  whenever 
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it  occurs  in  the  chronic  complaints  of  adnlts,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  on* 
favourable  sign,  often  indicating  the  breaking  up  of  the  constitotion. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  this  variety  of  stomatitis  are  not  always  eTident 
It  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  situations,  such  as  foundling  hospitals,  where  the  air 
is  impure  and  the  diet  unwholesome.  Children  prematurely  bom,  or  brought 
up  by  the  hand,  or  nursed  by  onhealthy  women,  are  more  liable  to  be  affscted 
than  others.  In  fact,  whatever  tends  to  impair  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
infant,  to  induce  acidity  of  stomach  or  other  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder,  dis* 
poses  to  its  occurrence.  Yet  it  often  comes  on  under  apparently  the  nost 
favourable  circumstances,  and  in  healthy,  well-fed  children.  It  seems  oota* 
sionally  to  assnme  something  like  an  epidemic  character,  being  more  than 
usually  prevalent  in  certain  families,  or  certain  neighbourhoods,  without  any 
obvious  cause.  I  have  Uready  stated  the  views  of  those  who  believe  it  to  be 
dependent  on  a  peculiar  microscopic  fungus ;  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
views  may  be  correct;  but  they  require  further  confirmation  from  observation 
and  experiment  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  established. 

TreaimerU. — In  cases  which  are  purely  local,  little  or  no  constitutional 
treatment  is  required.  Costiveness  should  be  obviated  by  an  occasional  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  of  magnesia ;  and  fever  by  small  doses  of  the  neutral  mixture, 
or,  if  attended  with  acidity,  by  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Should  diar- 
rhoea occur,  with  green  stools,  magnesia  may  be  given  alone  or  combined  with 
rhubarb ;  or,  if  the  child  be  too  weak  for  purgatives,  prepared  chalk  or  oyster- 
shell  may  be  substituted ;  or  the  two  may  be  alternated.  Whichever  of  these 
antacids  is  used,  it  may  be  advantageously  administered  in  some  aromatic  water, 
as  that  of  spearmint^  peppermint,  or  fennel,  and  combined  with  small  portions 
of  laudanum^'*'  Emollient  enemata,  and  poultices  over  the  abdomen,  may  be 
employed  to  relieve  the  intestinal  irritation.  Dr.  Dewees  recommended  a 
flnidrachm  of  fresh  butter,  melted  and  washed  by  means  of  hot  water,  to  be  given 
three  times  daily,  when  the  discharges  are  small  and  bloody.  Yomiting  may 
be  treated  with  lime-water  and  milk,  emollient  poultices,  fomentations,  or 
rubefacients  to  the  epigastrium,  or  if  these  fail,  by  anodyne  enemata.  It  may 
sometimes  be  advisable,  though  very  rarely,  to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the 
epigastrium  or  anus.  In  cases  of  great  debility,  infusion  of  bark,  or  sulphate 
of  quinia  in  solution,  with  a  little  laudanum  or  paregoric  elixir,  may  be  resorted 
to.  The  best  diet  is  the  milk  of  the  mother  if  healthy,  or  of  a  healthy  nurse, 
who  should  avoid  acescent  food.  In  cases,  however,  attended  with  much  gas- 
tric or  intestinal  irritation,  it  may  be  proper  to  substitute,  wholly  or  in  part, 
drinks  of  farinaceous  or  demulcent  substances,  such  as  bariey,  arrow-root,  and 
gum  arable,  prepared  with  little  or  no  sugar.  In  debilitated  cases,  rich  broths 
without  fatty  matter,  should  be  given.  Care  should  always  be  t{kken  to  keep 
the  apartment  well  ventilated,  and  that  the  infant  breathes  a  pure  air. 

In  relation  to  local  applications,  some  writers  recommend  only  demnloeat 
liquids  in  the  early  stages,  such  as  infusion  of  flax-seed  or  marsh-mallow,  sta- 
tion of  gum  arable,  or  almond  emulsion ;  while  others  approve  of  the  use  of 
borax,  either  dissolved  in  honey,  or  in  the  form  of  powder  mixed  with  sugar. 
One  part  of  borax  to  eight  or  ten  of  loaf  sugar  are  the  proportions  usually 
adopted ;  but  Dr.  Dewees  directed  equal  parts.  A  small  pinch  of  the  mixture 
should  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  the  infant  allowed  to  spread  it  over  the 
mouth.     When  the  irritation  is  severe,  Bateman  recommends  an  emollient 

*  B- — Magnesiad  388 ;  Rhei  puW.  gr.  xt.  Misce  et  diyid.  in  chart,  no.  tj.  S.  On  for  a 
dose.  R. — MagnesisB  9U!  Acaciad  puW.,  Sacch.  alb.  aa  3J;  Aq.  Month.  P.,  Aq.  flnv. 
aaf^.  Mi8oe.  S.  A  toaspoonAiI,  eyery  two  or  three  hours  till  it  operates.  B.---Cr«t« 
ppt.,  Tol  Testes  ppt.  3J;  Tinot.  Opii  TT^iv;  Aoacieo  puW.,  Saeeh.  alb.  aa  3J;  Aq.  Cinnam. 
f^ss;  Aq.  fluT.  f5i8fl.  Misoe.    S.  A  teaspoonfal  erery  three  or  four  hoars,  in  duurrhoea. 
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combination  suggested  by  Yan  Swieten,  consistiog  of  cream,  yolk  of  eggs,  and 
syrap  of  poppies.  In  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  disease  is  somewhat 
obstinate,  a  solution  of  snlphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  or 
more  to  a  flaidoance  of  water,  with  a  little  honey,  will  often  be  found  useful 
In  the  same  stage,  rose-water  acidulated  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
solutions  of  alum,  chlorinated  soda,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  also  occasionally 
used."*"  These  applications  should  be  made  carefully,  from  four  to  eight  times 
a  day,  with  a  camePs-hair  pencil,  or  a  pencil  of  lint,  and  the  greatest  caution 
should  be  observed  not  to  irritate  the  inflamed  parts  by  rubbing  them.  No 
attempts  should  ever  be  made  to  remove  the  white  exudation  forcibly.  Dr.  W. 
Jenner  finds  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water,  to  effect  a  speedy  cure.  He  ascribes  its 
beneficial  effect  to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  liberated  by 
the  acid  secretion  of  the  mouth,  upon  the  parasitic  fungus  on  which  he  sup- 
poses the  disease  to  depend.  (Lond,  Med,  Times  and  Oaz.,  vii.  181.) 

In  adults,  the  same  local  applications  may  be  made,  and  the  mouth  may 
be  frequently  washed  with  cold  water,  or  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

3.  FoLucuLAB  Inflammation. — The  mucous  glandules  may  be  affected 
with  inflammation  independently  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  in  connection 
with  them.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  distinguished  as  small  red  eminences, 
projecting  beyond  the  general  reddened  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  are 
particularly  observable  upon  the  tongue  and  soft  palate.  When  independ- 
ently inflamed,  they  are,  according  to  M.  Billard,  the  source  of  those  small 
round  or  oval  ulcers,  which  are  so  common  in  the  mouth,  and  have  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  aphihse.  That  these  muciparous  glands  are  occasion- 
ally the  seat  of  aphthous  ulcerations  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  a  much  more 
common  source  of  them  is  the  affection  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  sec- 
4ion.  As  described  by  M.  Billard,  the  inflamed  glandules  may  be  sometimes 
felt  by  the  finger  before  they  can  be  cleariy  distinguished  by  the  eye.  When 
first  distinctly  visible  they  are  in  the  form  of  minute,  hard,  round,  whitish 
eminences,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  redness.  If  the  inflammation  should  not 
subside,  the  little  tumours  soften  in  the  centre  and  ulcerate,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ulcers  is  covered  with  a  whitish  adhering  matter.  These  ulcers  are 
Dsually  distinct ;  but,  when  numerous  glandules  in  the  same  vicinity  are  in- 
flamed, they  become  confluent,  and  form  a  continuous  whitish  ulcerated  surface 
of  considerable  extent  This  ejection,  according  to  M.  Billard,  is  apt  to  appear 
during  dentition ;  but  it  sometimes  also  attacks  adults,  and  is  asserted  to  oc- 
cur in  early  infancy,  when  it  is  usually  confounded  with  the  thrush.  In  its 
confluent  form,  it  is  said  frequently  to  attend  the  last  stages  of  exanthema- 
tous  fevers,  and  of  various  chronic  complaints,  such  as  phthisis,  cancer,  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  treatment  is  not  differ- 
ent firom  that  of  the  following  variety  of  stomatitis. 

4.  Ebuptiye  or  Yesiculab  Inflammation. — Aphthm, — The  term  aphihm 
was  employed  by  the  ancients  to  signify  various  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Willan  proposed  to  restrict  it  to  a 
peculiar  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  membrane,  but  committed  the  error  of 
confounding  with  this  affection  the  thrush  of  early  infancy,  which,  in  general, 
as  already  described,  is  attended  neither  with  eruption  nor  ulceration.  The 
two  complaints  are  quite  distinct,  and  should  not  be  similarly  designated* 

*  R. — Acid.  Sulphuric.  Dilut.,  Tel  Acid.  Muriat.  f5J ;  Syrup.  Tel  Mellis  f^ ;  Aq.  Rosn 
fjij.  Misce.  R. — Alumin.  gr.  x ;  Mellis  f^ss;  Aq.  Hose  f^iss.  Misce.  ^T— Liq.  Sodn 
Cblorinat.  f^iss ;  Aquee  Ro88d  f^iss.  Misce.  R. — Argeoti  Nitrat.  gr.  j;  Aq.  Deslillat. 
f  ^.  Misce.  Some  recommend  a  much  stronger  solution  of  nitrate  of  siWer,  containing 
from  fiye  to  eight  grains  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounoe  of  distilled  water;  but  suoh  a  solution 
should  not  be  applied  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  day. 
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The  term  thrush,  in  this  work,  Is  applied  to  the  infantile  sore-moaih  already 
treated  of;  while  aphthss,  in  compliance  with  very  general  nsag^,  is  extended 
to  all  those  small  ulcers,  with  whitish  sarfaces,  which  so  freqaentlj  appear 
in  the  month,  whatever  may  be  their  origin.  Their  most  Areqoent  scarce  is 
probably  the  vesicnlar  emption,  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  seetioe. 
The  vesicle  is  small,  oval  or  roundish,  white  or  pearl-coloured,  aod  consisti 
of  a  transparent  serous  fluid  under  the  elevated  epithelium.  Id  a  few  days, 
the  epithelium  breaks,  the  serum  escapes,  and  a  small  ulcer  forms,  more  or 
less  painful,  with  a  whitish  bottom,  and  usually  a  red  circle  of  inflammatioii 
around  it.  The  vesicles  are  sometimes  distinct  and  scattered,  sometimes 
numerous  and  confluent.  The  distinct  variety,  though  painful,  is  a  light  af- 
fection,  continuing  in  general  only  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and  is  asually  cob- 
fined  to  the  mouth.  It  produces  little  or  no  constitutional  disorder,  thoogfa 
it  may  be  associated  with  fever  and  gastric  irritation  as  an  effect.  It  atUeks 
equally  children  and  adults ;  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  very  common  in  eariy 
infancy.  In  adults  it  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  decayed 
teeth.  The  confluent  variety  is  much  more  severe  and  obstinate.  This  fre- 
quently extends  into  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  is  even  said  to  reach  the 
intestinal  canal.  When  it  occupies  the  fauces,  it  renders  deglutition  paiofiiL 
It  is  sometimes  attended  with  gastric  uneasiness,  vomiting,  intestinal  pains, 
and  diarrhoea.  Fever  occasionally  precedes  it,  and  lessens  without  entirely 
ceasing  upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  fever  sometimes  assooes 
the  typhoid  character.  The  complaint  is  not  common.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  adults,  and  is  said  to  attack  preferably  women  In  childbed.  It 
may  continue  for  several  weeks,  and  sometimes  proves  fatal. 

TreatmenL — In  ordinary  cases,  no  general  treatment  is  necessary.  Mag- 
nesia may  be  given  to  correct  acidity,  and  the  diet  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  stomach.  In  the  severer  cases,  fever  should  be  obviated  by  refrigerant 
cathartics  and  diaphoretics,  and  by  a  liquid  farinaceous  or  demulcent  diet 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  fauces  or  pharynx,  occasions  painful  swallow- 
ing, and  is  attended  with  much  fever  and  a  strong  pulse,  general  bleeding 
may  be  advisable,  and  subsequently  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  throat. 
Diarrhoea  must  be  counteracted  by  the  means  calculated  to  relieve  intestinal 
irritation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  especially  useful,  emollient  ap- 
plications to  the  abdomen,  and  the  warm  bath.  When  the  fever  assumes  the 
typhoid  form,  a  supporting  treatment  may  be  required. 

In  the  early  stage,  the  local  treatment  should  consist  of  demulcent  appli- 
cations, as  flaxseed  tea,  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or  almond  emulsion,  wiUi  or 
without  a  little  laudanum,  or  some  preparation  of  morphia.  But,  after  the 
inflammation  has  somewhat  subsided,  and  ulcers  are  left  indisposed  to  heal, 
astringent  washes  may  be  resorted  to.  Solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  alum ;  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
sweetened  with  the  honey  of  roses ;  and  various  vegetable  astringent  and 
tonic  infusions  have  been  recommended.  The  author  usually  employs  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  20  grains  to 
the  fluidonnce  of  water,  which  he  applies  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil 
exclusively  to  the  ulcers,  with  the  almost  uniform  effect  of  disposing  them  to 
heal ;  and,  even  in  the  eruptive  stage,  this  application  will  often  be  found  to 
effect  an  almost  immediate  cure.  Equally  effectual  are  probably  the  nitrate 
of  silver  and  sulphate  of  copper,  applied  to  the  ulcers,  either  in  strong  solu- 
tion or  in  the  solid  form. 

5.  TJloerative  Inflammation. — Ulcerative  Stomatitis.  —  Ulcero-mem* 
branous  Stomatitis, — Gancrum  Oris, — Canker. — Any  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  may  be  attended  with  ulceration ;  but  the  complaint  here  referred  to 
is  essentially  ulcerative,  appearing  in  this  form  at  the  commencement^  and 
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presentiQg  characters  which  eDtitle  it  to  rank  as  a  distinct  affection.  Dr. 
Symonds  considers  cancrum  oris  as  a  sjnonjme  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  ; 
bnt  SQch  is  not  the  ordinary  application  of  the  term.  It  is  true  that  the  nl- 
cers,  nsually  called  canker,  may,  in  constitutions  predisposed  to  gangrene, 
terminate  in  that  affection,  bnt  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  ba?e  no 
soch  tendency,  and  are  comparatively  innocent 

The  complaint  nsaally  makes  its  appearance  in  the  gnms  or  inside  of  the 
cheeks  or  lips;  though  it  may  occnr  in  any  part  of  the  month,  or  in  the  fan* 
ces.  When  first  noticed  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  often  of  coneiderable 
aise,  with  a  yellowish-white  or  grayish  surface,  and  an  inflamed  border.  The 
neighbouring  parts  are  also  inflamed  and  swollen,  and,  when  the  ulcer  is  iq 
the  cheek  or  lips,  the  tumefaction  is  observed  externally,  the  cheek  of  the 
side  affected  being  red,  shining,  and  prominent  The  swelling  in  the  mouth 
is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  render  an  examination  of  the  sore  difficult 
There  is  a  very  copious  flow  of  saliva;  and  the  breath  is  very  offensive,  though 
the  fetor  is  distinct  from  that  of  gangrene.  The  ulcer  is  generally  painful, 
and  is  usually  attended  with  fever  and  constipation.  It  may  continue  for  weeks 
or  even  months  without  very  serious  consequences ;  though,  when  upon  the 
gums,  it  sometimes  lays  bare  the  alveolar  processes.  I  have  never  known  it 
to  penetrate  through  the  cheek,  nor  to  end  fatally;  though  what  might  be 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  continued  neglect  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have 
always  found  it  to  yield  to  treatment 

Patches  of  paeudo-memhranons  inflammation  {pBeudo-memhranous  sto- 
matilis)  now  and  then  occnr  in  the  mouth,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the 
ulcerative  affection  above  described,  and  probably  constituting,  in  many  in- 
stances, its  first  stage.  The  patches  coyered  with  the  plastic  exudation  are 
whitish  at  first,  then  grayish,  and  sometimes  at  last  livid  or  blackish.  In 
consequence  of  the  inflammation  around  them,  they  appear  set  in  the  mem- 
brane, and  hence  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  ulcers.  They  end  either  by  a 
gradual  absorption  or  separation  of  the  pseudo-membranous  matter,  or  by  a 
destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue,  when  an  ulcer  results. 

The  causes  of  cancrum  oris  are  obscure.  It  generally  occurs  in  children 
from  two  to  six  years  old ;  has  been  ascribed  to  a  debilitated  habit  of  body, 
arising  from  deficient  or  improper  food,  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  &c. ; 
and  is  said  to  prevail  most  among  the  poor.  I  have  seen  it,  however,  in  children 
otherwise  apparently  healthy,  well  fed,  and  well  provided  for  in  all  respects. 

Treatment — From  two  to  six  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  the  com- 
mencement, either  associated  with  some  other  cathartic,  such  as  rhubarb  or 
jalap,  in  order  to  insure  its  operation  upon  the  bowels,  or  followed,  should  it 
not  operate  in  six  or  eight  hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  The  bowels  may 
afterwards  be  kept  open  by  the  occasional  administration  of  castor  oil,  mag- 
nesia or  its  carbonate,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia;  small  doses  of  the  neu- 
tral mixture,  or  of  antimonial  wine  may  be  given  when  the  fever  is  con- 
siderable; and,  should  the  breath  be  sour,  a  few  grains  of  the  bicarbonate' 
of  soda  in  carbonic  acid  water,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  will  be 
found  useful  In  protracted  cases,  attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  have  recourse  to  the  mineral  acids,  and  to  infusion  of  bark  or  sulphate 
of  quinia.  Iodide  of  potassium  often  operates  very  favourably.  Chlorate 
of  potassa,  recommended  originally  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Babington,  of  Coleraine, 
Ireland,  as  having  been  employed  by  him  with  extraordinary  success  {Dub* 
lin  Quart  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xv.  836),  has  been  subsequently  found 
equally  effectual  by  other  practitioners.  It  may  be  given  in  sweetened 
water,  in  doses  increased,  if  necessary,  from  five  to  twenty  grains  three  times 
a  day.  In  the  febrile  state,  the  diet  should  consist  exclusively  of  farinaceous 
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liquids.     In  the  absence  of  feyer,  milk  may  be  allowed ;  and,  in  cases  of  de- 
bility, animal  broth,  jelly,  Ac.     Sonr  and  acescent  food  should  be  avoided. 

In  the  local  treatment,  various  applications  have  been  recommended. 
Among  these  are  mouth-washes  of  tincture  of  myrrh  with  Pemviao  bark, 
dilute  mineral  acids  with  honey,  solution  of  alum,  and  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  soda.  I  have  found  nothing  so  useful  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  fiuidoance  of  water, 
applied  twice  or  three  times  a  day  to  the  ulcer,  by  means  of  a  camel's-bidr 
pencil,  and  continued  until  the  yellowish- white  exudation  is  removed,  and  the 
surface  assumes  a  reddish  hue.  With  this  application  I  have  in  no  instance 
biled  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is  highly  probable  that  strong  solutions  of  snlphale 
of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver,  which  have  been  recommended,  would  prove 
equally  effectual.  Nitrate  of  copper  and  the  diluted  nitric  acid  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia have  also  been  found  useful.  The  pseudo- membranous  {Mtchei 
above  described  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

6.  SoBE-MouTH  OF  NuBsiNO-WoMEN. — There  is  a  form  of  nlcerative  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth,  peculiar  to  women  while  suckling,  or  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pregnancy.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  E.  Hale,  in  a  commi- 
nication  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  published  in  1830,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Dr.  F.  F.  Backus  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences for  January,  1841.  It  comes  on  with  a  loss  of  taste,  and  a  sensation 
described  as  similar  to  that  produced  by  scalding  liquids,  and  is  sometinies 
very  sudden  in  its  attack.  According  to  Dr.  Hale,  one  or  more  minnte, 
hard,  painful  tumours  occur,  at  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  on  the  side 
of  the  tongue,  which  after  a  time  ulcerate,  producing  very  painful  sores,  with 
hard  elevated  borders,  and  a  circle  of  inflammation  around  them.  Acc<uding 
to  Dr.  Backus,  the  ulcers  often  do  not  make  their  appearance  nntil  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  They  gradually 
increase  in  size,  while  others  appear  upon  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  and  the  inflammation  sometimes  extends  over  the  whole  month.  The 
surface  is  red  and  extremely  tender  and  painful,  so  that  no  drinks  or  food  can 
be  borne  but  those  of  the  blandest  character.  The  tongue  is  not  coated,  but 
is  red  and  smooth,  and  there  is  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  The  disease  is  at 
first  local,  being  unattended  with  fever  or  loss  of  appetite;  but,  if  not  arrested, 
it  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  through  the  eustachian  tube  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  into  the  nasal  passages ;  the  stomach  and 
bowels  become  irritated ;  diarrhoea  often  takes  place ;  and  the  patient  fells 
into  a  state  of  great  ^debility  and  emaciation  which  sometimes  terminates  in 
death.  Dr.  W.  H.  Byford  treats  of  three  varieties  of  the  disease ;  I.  a  dif- 
fused superficial  inflammation  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane ;  2.  a  vesicular 
eruption  which  maybe  superadded  to  the  first  variety;  and  3.  an  nlcerative 
affection  similar  to  that  above  described.  (Am.  Joum.  of  MetL  Set,,  N.  &, 
XXV.  393.)  Dr.  David  Hutchinson,  of  Morgan  Co.,  Indiana,  in  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  subject,  states  that,  in  addition  to  the  affection  of  the  month  and 
neighbouring  parts,  the  colon  is  sometimes  ulcerated,  inflammation  extends 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  vaginal  surface  may  become  implicated,  and,  in 
short,  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  mucous  membranes  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  affected.  The  cause  is  some  influence  exerted  on  the  system  by  narsing, 
or  by  the  advanced  state  of  pregnancy ;  as  persons  are  not  affected  under 
other  circumstances,  and  the  disease  almost  always  gives  way  upon  the  wean- 
ing of  the  child.  What  is  the  nature,  however,  of  this  influence  is  not  cer- 
tainly known;  but,  as  believed  by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  it  is  probably  an  altefcd 
and  impaired  condition  of  the  blood,  dependent  partly  on  the  pregnant  stele, 
and  partly  on  exhausting  discharges  and  imperfect  nutrition,  and  frequently 
fkvoured  by  some  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  in  certain  loadities, 
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disposing  to  disease  of  tbe  inaeons  membrane.  (Ibid.,  Oct  1857,  p.  869.) 
The  complaint  is  apt  to  recur  in  sabseqaent  nnrsings ;  and  Dr.  Hale  thinks 
that,  when  pregnant  women  are  attacked,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  predispo- 
sition acquired  from  having  had  the  disease  while  nursing  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion.    It  appears  to  be  especially  prevalent  in  particular  localities. 

The  most  efficient  remedies  are  said  to  be  tonics,  antacids,  and  laxatives. 
Dr.  Hale  gave  sulphate  of  quinia  or  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  serpentaria, 
ale  or  porter,  and'  Seidlitz  powders  or  rhubarb ;  Dr.  Backus,  a  combination 
of  carbonate  of  iron,  rhnbarb,  aloes,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  the  form  of  pills. 
Dr.  Bjford  recommends  cod-liver  oil.  Dr.  H.  D.  Holt  states  that  the  dis- 
ease has  invariably  yielded,  under  his  observation,  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours,  to  iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  three  times  a 
day.  (New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  x.  3T2.)  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  extolled 
by  Dr.  L.  Faulkner,  and  is  probably  an  efficacious  remedy.  (Va.  Med. 
Joum.,  Dec.  1857.)  The  diet  should  be  of  milk  and  farinaceous  substances. 
As  local  applications,  mild  astringent  infusions,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  and  creasote- water  have  been  recom- 
mended. Should  these  remedies  fail,  the  child  should  be  removed  from  the 
breast ;  and  a  cure  then  speedily  takes  place.  Upon  the  whole,  the  most 
efficient  remedies  appear  to  be  those  calculated  to  alter  or  enrich  the  blood ;  as 
iodide  of  potassium,  chlorate  of  potassa,  quinia,  the  preparations  of  iron,  and 
cod-liver  oil.  Not  a  few  essays  have  recently  appeared  presenting  peculiar 
▼lews  of  the  disease,  or  somewhat  peculiar  modes  of  practice.  Dr.  R.  Wilcox 
has  met  with  uniform  success  from  the  decoction  of  smart-weed  (Polygonum 
punctalum  of  Elliott),  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  and  tops 
in  a  pint  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  applied  to  the  affected  part  every 
hour  through  the  day.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xvi.  248.)  Dr.  J. 
Y.  Ware,  of  Massachusetts,  has  found  the  compound  mixture  of  iron  (IT.  8. 
Ph.),  given  internally  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonfnl  three  times  a-day,  and  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  containing  two  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  used  as  a 
gargle,  to  be  infallible.  (Ibid.,  xviii.  290.)  Dr.  M.  L.  Enapp,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Iowa,  considers  this  disease 
as  essentially  scorbutic  ;  and  has  treated  cases  on  this  principle  successfully 
which  have  come  under  his  notice.  (See  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  S., 
vii.  206.)  Dr.  W.  H.  McKee,  of  N.  Carolina,  employs  preferai)ly  a  combina- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  and  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  with  magnesia 
when  required  as  a  laxative,  and  morphia  at  night  to  relieve  pain,  or  procure 
sleep.  (Trans,  of  Med  Soc.  of  N.  C,  A.  D.  1857,  p.  24.) 

7.  Gangrenous  Inflammation. — Oangrsena  Oris. — Sloughing  Phage- 
dama  of  the  Mouth.'^ Necrosis  Infantilis. — Gangrene  may  originate  in  the 
mouth,  as  elsewhere,  from  inflammation,  in  consequence  either  of  the  violence 
of  the  affection,  or  of  constitutional  predisposition ;  but  the  complaint  which  it 
is  intended  to  designate  by  the  above  title  is  one  of  peculiar  character,  occur- 
ring under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  presenting  peculiar  phenomena.  In- 
deed, it  is  an  unsettled  point,  whether  it  has  in  general  any  dependence  upon 
inflammation.  By  many  the  gangrene  is  considered  as  an  original  affection, 
and  the  inflammation  which  sometimes  attends  it  rather  as  an  effect  than  a 
cause.  The  probability  is  that  it  depends  upon  a  peculiar  morbid  condition 
of  system,  which  is  sometimes  capable  of  immediately  producing  it,  but  more 
frequently  acts  as  a  predisposition  merely;  inflammation  or  ulceration  of 
whatever  kind  serving  as  the  exciting  cause,  which  calls  this  predisposition 
into  action.  In  this  way,  the  ulcer,  described  in  a  previous  section  as  canker 
of  the  mouth,  may  sometimes  be  the  first  stage  of  the  true  gangrmna  oris. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  occurs  usually  in  children  between  the  periods 
the  first  and  second  dentition,  though  accounts  are  not  wanting  of  Ita  <i< 
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sional  occarrence  also  in  adalts.  It  is  not  often  seen  by  the  practitioner  ii 
its  earliest  stages.  When  it  first  attracts  notice,  it  commonlj  exhibits  a 
whitish  or  ash-colonred  eschar,  sltnated  npon  the  gams,  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  lower  incisors,  thoagh  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  month  or 
fances,  and  is  often  seated  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  cheeks.  This  nicer  is 
sometimes,  thoagh  not  generally,  preceded  by  a  slight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tory redness  and  swelling.  When  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  it  is  asnally 
accompanied  with  considerable  swelling,  so  that  the  cheek  appears  deci- 
dedly prominent ;  and  this  is  sometimes  the  first  mark  of  the  disease  which 
attracts  notice.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  cheek  is  for  the  most  part  pol- 
ished, and  whiter  than  in  health.  In  this  stage  the  child  soffers  little  or  no 
pain ;  nor  are  any  striking  constitational  phenomena  presented.  There  is 
often  an  air  of  languor  and  weakness  about  the  little  patient ;  bat  the  func- 
tions are  apparently  regular,  and  the  usual  avocations  or  amusements  are  not 
interrupted.  There  are  seldom  any  signs  of  fever.  As  the  complaint  ad- 
vances, the  slough  spreads,  the  saliva  flows  copiously,  and  the  breath  becomes 
excessively  fetid.  The  disease  penetrates  to  the  bony  stmctnre,  necrosis  of 
the  alveolar  processes  takes  place,  and  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  fall  onl, 
with  portions  of  their  bony  sockets.  An  acrid  fluid  is  ponred  oat  by  the 
sloughing  and  ulcerating  surface,  which  inflames  and  excoriates  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mouth,  and,  by  thus  over-exciting  the  enfeebled  stroetnre, 
gives  rise  to  new  centres  of  mortifioation.  Upon  the  swollen  cheek  exter- 
nally, a  pale  ash-coloured  spot  sometimes  makes  its  appearance,  which  becooMS 
livid  or  black,  and  spreads  rapidly  till  much  of  the  cheek  is  destroyed ;  and 
portions  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  even  the  palatal  and  ethmoidal  bones  are  said 
to  have  been,  in  some  instances,  involved  in  the  mortification ;  bat  death 
usually  takes  place  before  the  disease  has  had  time  to  effect  so  much  local 
mischief.  In  the  progress  of  the  gangrene,  a  febrile  action  sets  in,  probably 
occasioned,  in  part,  by  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  resalting  from 
the  sloughs  and  the  acrid  discharges,  and,  in  part,  by  the  pntrid  matter 
swallowed  by  the  patient.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  child 
very  restless  and  morbidly  wakeful.  There  is  often,  in  the  advanced  stages, 
an  almost  total  inability  to  take  food,  which  tends  to  increase  the  debiii^. 
An  exhausting  diarrhoea,  moreover,  supervenes  towards  the  close  of  the  dto- 
order.  Death  is  preceded  by  cold  extremities,  and  the  other  customary  evi- 
dences of  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  disease  seldom  occurs  after  the  period  of  the  second  dentition.  It  is 
most  apt  to  attack  children  of  debilitated  constitutions,  resulting  from  habit- 
ual exposure  to  a  vitiated  air,  and  the  use  of  unwholesome  or  insnlBcient 
food.  Hence,  it  is  most  prevalent  in  miasmatic  districts,  and  in  poblic  esta- 
blishments where  children  are  crowded  together.  It  is  a  frequent  sequela 
of  other  diseases,  especially  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  and  the 
exanthemata.  Mercury  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  producing  it,  thoagh 
generally  npon  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  possible  that  the  mercurial  sore- 
month  may  sometimes  have  degenerated  into  this  complaint,  in  persons  pre- 
disposed to  it.  The  opinion  is  highly  probable,  which  ascribes  the  constitu- 
tional predisposition  to  the  disease  to  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which  greatly  increases  the 
danger.  Of  twenty-one  fatal  cases,  Rilliet  and  Barthez  found  this  complica- 
tion in  nineteen.  (TratU  dea  Maladies  dea  En/ana,  iL  152.) 

TreatmerU. — The  disease,  when  taken  in  hand  in  an  early  stage,  is  almost 
always  curable;  but,  after  considerable  sloughing,  especially  of  the  cheek« 
is  generally  fatal.     The  remedies  addressed  to  the  constitution  are  those 

enlated  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient.    Sulphate  of  quini%  or 
lioa  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and  a  autritioas  diet  uit 
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nsnally  adyisable.  Chlorate  of  potassa,  in  the  dose  of  from  fi?e  to  twenty 
grains  for  a  child  from  six  to  eight  years  old,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  may  be  employed  with  hope  of  advantage.  Ghalybeates  will  sometimes 
prove  useful,  especially  in  cases  originating  in  miasmatic  diseases.  In  cases 
of  great  debility,  wine-whey,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  camphor,  and 
animal  broths  should  be  resorted  to.  Constipation  should  be  obviated  by 
rhubarb,  with  or  without  magnesia;  and  opiates  should  be  given  throughout 
the  complaint  to  relieve  restlessness  and  pain. 

But  local  measures  also  are  very  important.  As  soon. as  a  white  or  asb- 
coloured  surface  appears,  some  escharotic  substance  should  be  freely  applied 
to  it.  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  disease, 
found  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
drachm  of  the  sulphate  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  applied  two  or  three  times 
daily,  so  as  to  touch  every  portion  of  the  diseased  surface,  by  far  the  most 
effectual  remedy.  (N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.)  Solid 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  strong  solution  of  the  salt  if  sloughs  are  already  formed, 
the  mineral  acids,  and  undiluted  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  have  also  been 
recommended  as  topical  applications,  and  will  in  most  cases  be  found  effectual. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce.  Tincture  of  myrrh,  decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark,  and  solution  of  alum  have  been  employed ;  but  are  of  little  use,  unless 
in  promoting  the  healing  process  after  the  separation  of  the  slough.  The 
mouth  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  or  of  creasote,  to 
correct  the  fetor.  The  removal  of  the  loosened  teeth  will  sometimes  be  found 
useful,  as  their  presence  serves  as  a  source  of  irritation,  and  sometimes  inter- 
feres with  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  whole  surface  diseased.  When 
a  gangrenous  spot  appears  on  the  cheek,  M.  Billard  advises,  as  the  most^ 
effectual  remedy,  to  make  a  crucial  incision  in  the  affected  part,  and  to  fill  it ' 
with  the  butter  of  antimony,  or  to  apply  the  actual  cautery.  The  charcoal, 
carrot,  or  fermenting  poultice,  may  be  applied  when  the  gangrene  advances, 
the  parts  being  frequently  washed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  creasote. 

8.  Mercurial  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth. — Mercurial  Stomatiiis. — 
There  are  various  morbid  states  of  the  mouth  depending  upon  peculiar  generat" 
diseases,  such  as  the  scorbutic  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  the  variolous  emp- 
tion ;  but  these  are  more  properly  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  the  diseases 
severally  of  which  they  constitute  a  part.  The  effects  of  mercury  upon  the 
mouth  may  with  greater  propriety  be  considered  in  this  place,  as  an  account 
of  its  general  effects  upon  the  system  does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  tka 
present  work. 

Among  the  first  indications  of  the  action  of  mercury  are  often  a  metallie 
taste  in  the  mouth,  like  that  of  brass  or  copper,  and  some  increase  of  the  saliva. 
At  the  same  time,  a  close  examination  will  detect  a  slight  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  gums,  particularly  about  the  necks  of  the  lower  incisors,  while 
somewhat  below  their  edge,  a  broad  white  line  may  often  be  observed,  de- 
pending on  opacity  of  the  epithelium.  The  patient  soon  begins  to  feel  sooke 
uneasiness,  complaining  of  soreness  when  the  gums  are  pressed,  and  of  paisi 
when  the  teeth  are  forcibly  closed  together.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  stiftiess 
about  the  jaws  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  the  teeth  feel  as  if  projecting 
above  their  usual  level.  The  flow  of  saliva  increases,  the  infiamraation  extends, 
the  gums  and  palate  become  obviously  swollen,  and  the  tongae  covers  itself 
with  a  yellowish-white  or  brownish  fur,  and  is  often  so  much  enlarged  aa  to 
exhibit  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  when  projected  from  the  mouth.  Tha 
throat  frequently  becomes  sore,  and  the  cheeks,  and  salivary  and  absorbeat 
glands,  swollen  and  painful.  There  is  often  severe  toothache  or  f>ain  ia  tka 
jaws.    A  whitish  exudation  along  the  edges  of  the  gums  k  veiy  commm^ 
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Fhe  breath,  which,  from  the  beginning,  and  sometimes  even  before  the  appear- 
ince  of  an  J  one  of  the  symptoms  mentioned,  has  a  pecoliar  disagreeable  odoar, 
low  becomes  extremely  offensive,  and  in  bad  cases  almost  intolerable.  Ulcer- 
ition  often  occors,  especially  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which  are  conse- 
^nently  loosened,  and  in  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  fauces.  The  ulcers  often  have 
:faeir  origin  in  a  vesicular  eruption,  such  as  that  already  described.  (See  page 
)2t.)  The  whole  mouth  with  its  appendages  is  sometimes  so  much  swollen 
l;hat  it  can  scarcely  be  opened ;  and  the  tongue  so  much  enlarged  as  to  project 
)6yond  the  lips.  The  patient  is  now  nearly  or  quite  unable  to  articulate,  or 
)0  masticate  his  food,  and  sometimes  can  scarcely  swallow.  A  case  was  related 
i>y  Dr.  Physick,  in  his  lectures,  in  which  an  obstinate  dislocation  of  the  jaw 
nesalted  from  the  enormous  tumefaction  of  the  tongue.  Hemorrhage  is  not 
m  nnfrequent  attendant  upon  these  bad  cases,  and  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as 
x>  be  alarming.  Sloughing  also  takes  place,  and  portions  of  the  jaw  bone  are 
Mscasionally  laid  bare.  There  is  always,  in  the  severe  cases,  more  or  less 
'AYer,  which  is  partly  symptomatic  of  the  local  affection,  partly  the  direct 
effect  of  the  mercury.  Death,  from  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  irritation, 
raat  of  nourishment,  and  hemorrhage,  has  occurred  in  numerous  instances; 
mt  the  patient  generally  recovers  from  the  worst  forms  of  the  affection,  thoagh 
lometimes  with  a  deformed  mouth.  The  tongue  and  cheek  have  occasionally 
dhered  at  points  where  their  ulcerated  surfaces  were  in  contact,  and  a  surgical* 
operation  has  been  necessary  to  remove  the  evil. 

Some  individuals  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  sore-mouth  from  mercury; 
he  smallest  quantity  of  the  mineral  being  sufficient  to  produce  severe  effSects. 
)thers  again  are  scarcely  affected,  in  this  way,  by  any  quantity  of  the  medi- 
line  which  can  be  administered.  The  preoccupation  of  the  system  by  a  very 
iolent  disease  presents,  in  many  instances,  a  complete  obstacle  to  its  action 
ipon  the  mouth.  Thus,  in  yellow  fever  it  is  sometimes  utterly  Impossible  to 
nduce  the  mercurial  salivation. 

TrealmerU. — Mild  cases  of  this  affection  require  no  treatment.  In  severe 
Eases,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  loose  by  saline  cathartics,  to 
ionfine  the  patient  to  a  liquid  farinaceous  or  milk  diet,  and  to  allay  nervous 
rritation  and  pain  by  opium.  In  some  rare  instances,  when  the  inflammation 
s  intense  and  the  pulse  strong,  it  may  be  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm. 
)are  should  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  clothed  in  flannel,  and  breathe  a  pure 
At,  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  to  the  amount  of  a  quart  daily, 
las  been  recommended  as  a  diluent.  The  internal  use  of  chlorate  of  potassa 
las  very  strong  testimony  in  its  favour;  and,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  in 
rhich  I  tried  it  I  could  discover  no  decided  effect,  yet,  if  testimony  can  be 
elied  on,  there  is  no  remedy  more  eff^ectual. 

In  the  local  treatment,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  wash  the  mouth  and  throat 
nth  warm  demulcent  liquids,  or  mild  astringent  decoctions  or  infusions.  Of 
he  former,  barley-water,  flaxseed  tea,  and  infusion  of  sassafras  pith  or  benne 
saves ;  of  the  latter,  common  green  tea,  decoction  of  galls  or  black  alder,  and 
[ifusion  of  red  roses,  or  of  the  berries  or  inner  bark  of  the  upland  sumach, 
lay  be  employed.  The  astringent  preparations  should  be  weak,  and  may  be 
dvaatageously  associated  with  laudanum.  Perhaps  no  wash  for  the  month 
I  preferable  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
rains  to  the  fluidounce.  A  solution  of  alum  may  also  be  employed ;  and, 
rhen  nlcers  exist,  a  strong  solution  ef  sulphate  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver  may 
e  applied  by  a  camePs-hair  pencil  to  the  ulcerated  surface.  Half  a  drachm 
f  nitrate  ef  silver  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  dis- 
tiled  water.  To  correct  the  fetor,  washes  made  with  chloride  of  soda  or  of 
ime,  or  with  creasote,  wiM  be  found  most  effectual.  Tar  smeared  over  the 
iirliMse  of  the  moatk  lias  beea  recommended.    Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Elmira,  Nev 
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York,  has  obtained  extraordinary  success  from  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  the 
smart- weed,  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  in  the  sore-month 
of  nnrsing-women.  (See  page  531.)  When  the  inflammation  and  swelling 
are  great,  leeches  may  be  applied  under  the  lower  jaw,  or  over  the  parotids. 
I  have  found  blisters  to  the  sides  of  the  face  and  neck  very  useful  in  reliev* 
ing  pain. 

Artick  11. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THB  TONGUE,  or  GLOSSITIS. 

The  term  glossitis  (from  yXwaaa,  tongue)  is  here  applied  to  inflammaUou 
of  the  substance  of  the  tongue;  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
that  organ  having  been  included  in  stomatitis.  This  is  often  very  sudden  in  its 
attack,  and  rapid  in  its  progress.  Some  portion  of  the  tongue,  most  commonly 
the  anterior  part,  becomes  red,  painful,  and  swollen ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  the  inflammation  extends  throughout  the  organ,  which  enlarges  so 
much  as  to  fill  the  whole  mouth,  to  force  open  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  to 
project  considerably  beyond  the  teeth  and  lips.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  ob- 
viously much  depressed,  the  soft  palate  elevated,  and  the  epiglottis,  in  soma 
instances,  so  much  pressed  down  as  to  endanger  suffocation.  Deglutition  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  the  patient  is  wholly  unable  to  articulate. 
The  tongue  is  usually  red  or  dark-coloured,  and  dry  upon  the  surface;  though 
sometimes  it  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  thick  whitish  or  yellowish  fdr.  Not 
unfreqnently  the  neighbouring  parts  participate  in  the  inflammation.  The 
system  sympathizes,  and  a  quick  strong  pulse,  and  hot  skin  usually  exist  in 
the  earlier  stages ;  but,  as  the  complaint  advances,  and  respiration  becomes 
embarrassed,  the  pulse  loses  strength,  and  cold  sweats  occur.  The  Inflam- 
mation may  terminate  in  resolution ;  but,  if  not  interrupted  by  remedial  treat- 
ment, it  is  apt  to  run  into  suppuration  or  gangrene,  unless,  indeed,  the  patient 
previously  die  of  suffocation,  or  of  apoplexy  from  the  impeded  return  of  blood 
from  the  bead.  Sometimes  permanent  induration  is  left  upon  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation.  Less  destruction  is  produced  by  gangrene  than  might 
be  imagined  from  the  large  sloughs  thrown  off  by  the  tongue ;  for,  when  the 
organ  shrinks  to  its  original  size,  the  loss  is  often  found  inconsiderable. 

Causes. — Glossitis  may  result  from  the  usual  causes  of  inflammation.  Per- 
haps the  most  frequent  cause  is  direct  injury,  resulting  from  irritating  or  cor- 
rosive substances,  scalding  drinks,  wounds  or  bruises,  or  the  bites  or  stings  of 
venomous  insects.  Sometimes  the  affection  is  produced  by  a  direct  propaga- 
tion of  inflammation  from  the  tonsils,  and  it  occasionally  arises  in  the  course 
of  exanthematons  fevers.  In  some  instances,  the  chief  force  of  the  mercurial 
action  appears  to  fall  upon  the  tongue,  and  to  produce  immense  tumefaction. 

Treatment, — The  rapid  and  dangerous  character  of  this  disease  requires 
prompt  and  efficient  treatment.  As  much  blood  should  be  immediately  taken 
from  the  arm  as  the  strength  will  permit,  and  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated 
once  and  again,  if  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inflammation.  If 
deglutition  is  possible,  the  patient  should  be  purged  freely  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  with  this  salt  combined  with  infusion  of  senna,  or  with  some 
other  active  cathartic.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  administer  medicines  by 
the  mouth,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  enemata.  The  diet  should 
consist  exclusively  of  farinaceous  drinks.  When  the  patient  is  unable  to 
swallow  liquids,  thirst  may  be  alleviated  by  bathing,  copious  diluent  enemata, 
and  the  cautious  application  of  lemon-juice  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

The  remedy  on  which,  however,  after  general  bleeding,  the  chief  reliance 
must  be  placed,  are  leeches  applied  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  the  upper 
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anterior  part  of  the  throat  To  be  efficieot,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bleeding 
should  be  very  copious.  As  many  as  one  hundred  American  leeches  may  be 
applied  at  once,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  permit  They  should  hafe 
been  preceded  by  venesection.  Some  recommend  their  application  directly 
to  the  tongue;  but, in  general, leeches  act  better  when  applied  in  the  Tidnity 
of  an  inflamed  organ  than  immediately  to  it;  as  the  irritation  from  their 
bites  is  sometimes  very  injuriously  superadded  to  the  existing  disease.  The 
opening  of  the  rannlar  veins  has  also  been  recommended ;  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  reach  them  in  the  swollen  state  of  the  tongue ;  and  there  is  danger  of 
wounding  the  rannlar  arteries  in  the  operation.  The  cases  seen  by  the  author 
have  yielded  to  the  free  use  of  leeches  externally,  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  after  suitable  general  depletion.  After  the  leeching,  emollient  poul- 
tices may  be  employed ;  or  recourse  may  be  had  to  blisters.  Bot^  should 
leeches  not  be  atudnable,  or  should  they  have  been  employed  without  sucoen, 
and  the  danger  of  suffocation  appear  imminent,  free  incisions  should  be  made 
Into  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  extend- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  tip.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken,  not  to  make 
them  sA  deep  as  to  endanger  the  wounding  of  the  rannlar  arteries.  Blood 
flows  freely  from  the  incisions,  and  the  size  of  the  tongue  is  rapidly  dimii- 
ished.  Another  advantage  is  the  escape  of  the  pus,  should  suppuration  have 
taken  place.  If,  notwithstanding  all  these  measures,  suffocation  is  threatenedt 
it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  larynx ;  and  cases  may  exist  so  immediately 
dangerous,  that  this  operation  should  be  at  once  resorted  to,  without  await- 
ing the  slower  effect  of  other  means  of  relief. 

If  an  abscess  form  in  the  tongue,  it  should  be  opened  by  a  bistoury,  and 
mild  emulsions  or  mucilaginous  liquids,  with  the  addition  of  honey  of  roses 
or  simple  oxymel,  maybe  afterwards  applied.  Should  the  healing  process  be 
slow,  it  may  be  advantageously  stimulated  by  tincture  of  myrrh  and  decoe- 
tion  of  bark,  or  other  analogous  washes.  In  cases  of  gangrene,  the  mouth 
should  be  washed  with  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda,  aqueous  solution  of  crea- 
sote,  or  decoction  of  bark  acidulated  with  the  mineral  acids. 


Article  III 

MORBID  DENTITION. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that,  during  the  process  of  dentition,  chiMres 
are  more  liable  to  disease  than  at  other  times,  and  that  this  is  the  most  fatal 
period  of  life.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  iofloence  of  the  process  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  It  occupies  a  large  portion  of  that  stage  of  growth 
when  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system  are  most  acute  by  nature,  and  least 
blunted  by  habit,  and  when  morbific  causes  in  general  must  have  the  greatsst 
influence.  It  is  at  this  time  of  life  also  that  exposure  usually  begins,  and 
the  child  becomes  liable  to  those  diseases,  such  as  measles,  hooping-cough, 
&c.,  which  occur  buUonce.  It  is,  moreover,  during  dentition  that  the  change 
of  diet  usually  takes  place  from  the  milk  of  th^  mother  to  other  and  anaccos- 
tomed  kinds  of  food,  and  that  the  maternal  milk  itself  becomes  deteriorated 
by  the  institution  of  new  or  suspended  physiological  processes.  Independ* 
ently  of  teething,  therefore,  it  would  be  inferred  that  this  period  of  life  mast 
be  unusually  fatal ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  ascril)e  the  result  exclusively  to  that 
process.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercises  an  important  influenee, 
and  that  its  derangements  are  among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  danger  to 
infisiit  life.     The  pressure  of  the  growing  teeth  upon  the  surronndiBg  parts 
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almost  necessarilj  oocasioos  some  QDeasiness,  and  frequently  produces  so  moch 
irritation  aud  inflammation  as  not  onlj  to  cause  great  local  suffering  to  the 
child,  but  also  to  call  various  functions  into  sympathetic  disorder,  and  even 
to  set  on  foot  serious  organic  diseasea  This  is  easily  understood,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  in  infancy,  not  only  are  the  susceptibilities  most  acute,  but 
the  sympathies  also  peculiarly  active,  from  the  necessity  in  which  the  system 
is  placed,  in  the  rapid  development  of  all  its  parts,  to  guard  against  irregular 
results  by  the  quick  diffusion  of  impressions  from  each  part  to  every  other. 

The  investing  membrane  of  the  tooth,  and  the  gum  over  it,  against  which 
the  body  presses  in  its  progress,  and  which  is  absorbed  in  consequence  of  this 
pressure,  are  the  parts  which  chiefly  suffer ;  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  roots  also  occasion  distress,  during  their  development,  by  incommoding 
the  dental  nerves.  The  irritation  thus  occasioned  is  probably  often  pro- 
ductive of  tingling,  itching,  or  other  vague  uneasiness,  different  from  pain, 
and  even  more  difficult  to  be  borne ;  for  the  child  instinctively  seeks  relief  by 
biting  upon  hard  substances,  or  otherwise  pressing  them  against  his  gums; 
the  slight  pain  thus  occasioned  being  more  tolerable  than  the  sensation  which 
it  displaces.  This  irritation  may  sometimes  even  occasion  serious  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  especially  of  a  nervous  character ;  for  such  disturbance 
has  been  apparently  relieved  by  lancing  the  gums,  even  when  no  obvious  in- 
flammation existed.  The  feeling  of  relief  from  pressure  may  be  experienced, 
even  when  the  gum  is  considerably  swollen,  hot,  and  painful ;  but,  when  the 
surface  becomes  of  a  deep-red,  or  assumes  that  vesicular  appearance  which 
Boraetimes  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  it  is  usually  exceedingly  tender 
to  the  touch.  During  difficult  dentition,  the  saliva  flows  more  freely;  the 
child  becomes  fretful,  peevish,  restless,  and  wakeful  at  night,  frequently  put- 
ting his  fingers  into  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  screaming  violently,  and 
almost  incessantly.  In  some  instances,  the  inflammation  extends  to  neigh- 
bouring parts,  affecting  the  absorbent  and  salivary  glands,  and  th^  mouth 
becomes  hot  and  dry. 

The  sympathetic  effects  of  teething  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  local 
affection,  which  is  greatest  when  many  teeth  are  advancing  at  the  same  time. 
They  bear  also  some  relation  to  the  constitution  and  age.  Delicate  children 
usually  suffer  more  than  the  robust,  l)ecause  the  process  is  more  protracted ; 
and  the  danger  is  greater  in  premature  than  in  late  dentition,  because  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  system  are  greater.  From  the  peculiar  mobility  of  the 
nervous  system  of  infants,  this  is  very  apt  to  suffer,  especially  the  brain. 
Hence  restlessness,  wakefulness,  occasional  spasmodic  movements,  and  even 
convulsions.  The  respiratory  organs  sometimes  participate  in  the  nervous 
derangement ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and 
very  obstinate  coughs  may  originate  in  this  source.  But  the  irritation  is 
most  frequently  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal.  Looseness  of  the  bowels 
is  a  very  common  attendant  on  teething,  and,  when  not  severe,  may  be  con« 
sidered  as  a  salutary  effort  to  relieve  or  prevent  more  dangerous  affections, 
especially  of  the  brain.  Sometimes,  however,  it  assumes  itself  a  dangerous 
character,  being  attended  with  vomiting  and  great  prostration,  or  becoming 
protracted,  and  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  skin  is  also  a 
frequent  seat  of  the  sympathetic  irritation,  and  various  eruptive  affections  are 
apt  to  appear  during  dentition.  Among  these,  a  pustular  and  ulcerative  or 
scabby  disorder  behind  the  ears  is  not  uncommon.  The  circulation  generally 
participates  more  or  less  in  the  irritation ;  and  fever  not  unfrequently  occurs. 
Besides  all  these  direct  results  of  diseased  dentition,  it  is  apt  to  aggravate 
almost  all  coexisting  diseases. 

Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  calling  attention  to  the  second  dentition, 
states  that  the  period  of  suffering  is  usually  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth 
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jear,  and  that  the  morbid  effects  are  emaciation  and  nervoas  disorder,  marked 
by  low  spirits,  a  change  of  temper,  whimsical  notions,  more  or  leas  debilitj, 
pain  in  the  head  or  eyes,  and  sometimes  chorea.  (LeUers,  itc.,  p.  146.) 

jTrecUment. — The  child  shonid  in  general  be  exposed  to  cool  fresh  air,  and 
the  bowels,  if  at  all  disposed  to  costiveness,  shonid  be  kept  open  by  a  laxa- 
tive diet,  or  by  mild  cathartics,  snch  as  manna,  magnesia,  or  castor  oil.  If 
there  shonid  be  much  fever  with  costiveness,  a  dose  of  calomel  will  often  be 
fonnd  nseful.  In  this  case,  cool  drinks,  and  some  of  the  refrigerant  diapho- 
retics  may  also  be  given,  particularly  the  neutral  mixture,  and  the  spirit  of 
nitrons  ether,  which  often  has  a  happy  effect  in  controlling  irregular  nerroof 
action.  The  stomach  should  never  be  loaded  with  food,  and  the  diet  shook! 
be  light  and  of  easy  digestion,  and  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  eziatiog 
excitement.  Attendant  or  consequent  diseases  must  be  treated  as  when  they 
occur  nnder  other  circumstances ;  reference,  however,  being  always  bad  to 
the  fact,  that  diarrhoea  and  cutaneous  eruptions  often  afford  a  safe  outlet  to 
the  irritation,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  removed,  lest  this  might  fall  daa* 
gerously  upon  the  brain.  The  disorder  behind  the  ears  is  apt  to  be  nnsightiy 
and  troublesome ;  and  mothers  are  often  anxious  for  its  cure ;  but  it  should 
rather  be  encouraged  than  removed ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of 
Philadelphia,  used  to  insist  upon  the  importance,  not  only  of  not  interfering 
with  this  salutary  process  of  nature,  but  even  of  imitating  it,  in  cases  of  mach 
obstinacy  or  danger,  by  keeping  blisters  open  in  the  same  situation. 

The  local  treatment  of  diseased  dentition  is  highly  important.  When  a 
mere  irritation  exists,  without  much  inflammation  or  disturbance  of  the 
health,  it  may  be  suflScient  to  allow  the  child  to  chew  upon  some  hard  aab- 
stance,  as  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or  ivory ;  but,  when  the  gums  are  swollen, 
and  any  derangement  in  the  functions  occurs,  incisions  should  be  made  with* 
out  hesitation  down  to  the  teeth,  so  as  to  divide  both  the  gum  and  the  in* 
vesting  taiembrane.  These  may  be  made  by  a  gum  lancet,  or  a  sharp  pen- 
knife, and  should  always  be  free.  Over  the  front  teeth,  the  incision  shook! 
be  single,  but  over  the  double  teeth  of  a  crucial  form.  Lancing  the  gams 
often  affords  great  and  immediate  relief.  It  is  useful,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  bleeding  which  ensues,  and  is  therefore  not  always  without  beneflt,  even 
when  superficial ;  but  its  chief  advantage  is  the  liberation  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  removal  of  the  tension  of  the  gum  and  membrane.  The  objection  which 
has  been  urged  against  it,  that  the  incision  often  heals  before  the  tooth  ap- 
pears, and  thus  leaves  a  scar  more  difficult  to  penetrate  than  the  original 
gum,  is  altogether  without  foundation.  So  far  from  affording  an  increased 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  tooth,  the  scar  partakes  of  that  diminished 
vitality  of  all  new  formed  parts,  which  causes  them  to  yield  to  the  absorbent 
process  more  readily  than  the  original  structure.  It  is  asserted  that  lancing 
the  gums  is  sometimes  useful,  even  when  no  swelling  appears,  by  relieving  the 
tension  and  irritation  of  the  parts  immediately  around  the  tooth.  Some  cao- 
tion,  however,  is  requisite ;  as  too  early  a  division  of  the  capsule  which  secretes 
the  enamel  may  interfere  with  the  proper  formation  of  that  strnctore ;  and 
Ouersent  states,  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  teeth,  thus  prematurely  ex- 
posed, make  their  way  through  the  gums  more  slowly  than  the  others.  (DicL 
de  J/M,  x.  139.)  Should  the  inflammation  be  obstinate  or  extensive,  and 
not  yield  to  the  division  of  the  gums,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  upon  the 
outside  of  the  jaws,  and  a  pair  of  blisters  behind  the  ears ;  and  the  blistera 
may  be  repeated,  or  kept  open  by  stimulating  dressings. 

For  children  suffering  from  the  second  dentition.  Dr.  Jackson  recommeodt 
a  suspension  of  severe  study,  agreeable  exercise,  removal  from  town  to  cooo- 
try,  and  an  avoidance  of  the  debilitating  measures  too  often  employed  onder 
the  impression  that  the  child  has  worms,  or  is  threatened  with  disease  of  tlM 
brain. 
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Jlrtide  IF. 

TOOTHACHE,  or  ODONTALGIA. 

Toothache  scarcely  desenros  the  Dame  of  a  disease,  being  merely  a  symp- 
tom of  various  morbid  states  of  the  afifected  part ;  but,  as  it  is  in  general  the 
most  prominent  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  affection  which  it  accom- 
panies, and  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  chiefly  called ; 
and  as  it  affords  the  means  of  presenting  in  one  view  several  disorders  of 
the  teeth,  or  their  appendages,  which  scarcely  deserve  a  distinct  heading  in 
a  work  like  the  present,  it  is  employed  as  a  title  to  this  article. 

Toothache  offers  every  possible  variety  in  degree,  character,  and  duration. 
The  pain  runs  through  all  the  grades  which  intervene  between  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  uneasiness  and  insupportable  agony.  It  may  be  dull,  aching,  heavy, 
sharp,  pungent,  throbbing,  grinding,  or  lancinating.  It  may  be  continued  or 
paroxysmal,  remittent  or  intermittent,  and  regular  or  irregular  in  its  recur* 
rence.  It  may  come  in  flashes,  and  as  suddenly  disappear ;  or  may  continue 
a  long  time  with  little  variation.  Its  varieties  will  be  best  considered  under 
the  different  pathological  conditions  which  it  attends. 

1.  Nervous  or  Neubaloio  Toothache. — A  purely  neuralgic  condition 
of  the  teeth  is  not  uncommon.  The  affection  may  be  seated  in  the  nerve  of 
a  single  tooth ;  but  it  much  more  commonly  occupies  the  nervous  trunk  from 
which  severHl  teeth  are  supplied ;  and  not  nnfrequently  tfffects  rather  the  jaw 
than  the  teeth  themselves.  The  pain  is  in  general  of  the  acute  character, 
sometimes  mild  in  the  beginning,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  as 
gradually  declining;  but  usually  very  irregular,  at  one  time  moderate,  at  an- 
other severe,  and  occasionally  darting  with  excruciating  violence  through  the 
dental  arches.  Not  nnfrequently  it  assumes  a  regularly  intermittent  form. 
Instead  of  pain,  strictly  speaking,  the  sensation  is  sometimes  of  that  kind 
which  is  indicated  when  we  say  that  the  teeth  are  on  edge,  and  is  apt  to  be 
excited  by  certain  harsh  sounds,  such  as  that  produced  in  the  filing  of  saw 
teeth,  by  mental  inquietude,  and  by  the  contact  of  acids  or  other  irritant  sub- 
stances. Neuralgic  toothache  sometimes  persists,  with  intervals  of  exemption, 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  becomes  the  torment  of  the  patient's  existence. 
The  diagnosis  is  occasionally  difficult.  When,  however,  it  occurs  in  sound 
teeth,  is  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  swelling  of 
the  external  parts,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  jaw,  and  especially 
when  it  alternates  or  is  associated  with  pain  of  the  same  character  in  other 
parts  of  the  face,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  real  nature. 

This  variety  of  toothache  may  depend  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerve  or 
nerves  which  are  the  immediate  seat  of  it,  but  more  frequently  originates  in 
a  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  disposes  to  neuralgic  pains  gene- 
rally. This  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  neuralgia.  With  an  exist- 
ing predisposition,  it  is  sometimes  invited  by  caries,  but  very  frequently  oc- 
curs in  teeth  which  are  perfectly  sound.  Almost  anything  which  disturbs 
the  system  may  serve  as  an  exciting  cause ;  but  the  most  frequent  causes  are 
probably  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  the  application  of  very  cold  or  very  hot 
substances  to  the  teeth,  especially  in  alternation.  The  disease  appears  to  be 
sometimes  sympathetic  with  morbid  states  of  the  stomach  or  other  distant 
organ ;  and  not  unfrequeutly  occurs  in  gouty  or  rheumatic  individuals. 

Trealment. — In  plethoric  cases  with  a  strong  tense  pulse,  general  bleeding 
may  be  employed;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary  or  advisable,  and  in  cases  of 
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debility  might  aggravate  the  affection.  In  the  latter  cases,  after  dae  eTscoa- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  tonic  medicines,  especially  sabcarbonate  of  iron,  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  drachms  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  sulphate  of  qai- 
nia  freely  administered,  are  often  nsefnl,  and  sometimes  will  effect  a  cure. 
The  narcotics  are  also  beneficial.  The  extracts  of  belladonna,  stramoniom, 
hyoscyamns,  coninm,  and  aconite  may  be  employed  singly  or  in  combination. 
Opium  or  some  of  its  preparations  are  occasionally  necessary  to  reliere  the^ 
violence  of  the  pain.  When  the  neuralgic  affection  can  be  traced  to  sympathy 
with  disease  elsewhere,  this  should  be  corrected.  Thus,  antacids  shoald  be 
given  in  acidity  of  stomach,  laxatives  in  constipation  of  the  bowels,  the  Um 
siass  or  calomel  in  deranged  or  deficient  hepatic  secretion,  aloes  or  other 
emmenagogue  in  amenorrhoea;  and  not  nnfrequently  the  coexistence  of  two 
or  more  of  these  affections  calls  for  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  appropriate 
remedies.  If  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  be  suspected,  wine  of  colchicaaiy 
hot  pedilnvia,  and  other  means  adapted  to  these  disorders  may  be  tried.  Peru- 
vian bark  or  sulphate  of  qninia  will  be  found  an  almost  certain  remedy  in  re- 
galar  intermittent  cases,  and  often  useful  in  others.  Mercury  is  sometincs 
effectual,  when  the  disease  has  resisted  all  other  treatment  In  fact,  what- 
ever alters  materially  the  distribution  of  nervous  influence,  and  changes  the 
condition  of  the  system,  offers  a  chance  of  benefit.  Hence  the  employment 
of  general  frictions,  and  of  cold  and  hot  baths,  sometimes  proves  advantage* 
ons.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  a  total  change  of  scene  and  habits  is  oftea 
highly  beneficial.  An  excursion  to  some  watering-place,  a  protracted  jonmey, 
and  especially  a  sea  voyage,  with  long-continued  foreign  travel,  will  often 
effect  permanent  cures  when  the  catalogue  of  medicines  has  been  exhausted 
in  vain.  The  diet  should  be  accommodated  to  the  condition  of  the  system, 
and  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  local  treatment  consists  of  leeching  in  plethoric  cases,  anodyne  embro- 
cations or  poultices,  sinapisms  and  other  rubefacient  applications,  fricUoni 
with  veratria  or  strong  tincture  of  aconite,  blisters  with  a  salt  of  morphia 
sprinkled  on  the  denuded  surface,  moxa  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  or  on  the 
side  of  the  neck,  cold  water  or  ice  to  the  cheek,  steaming  the  face  with  the 
vapour  of  hot  water,  either  pure  or  combined  with  volatile  narcotics,  tobacco 
fumigations,  irritant  and  anodyne  masticatories,  errhines,  electricity  or  gal- 
vanism, and  all  the  other  topical  means  employed  in  the  treatment  of  neoral- 
gia.  (See  Neuralgia,)  Chloroform,  locally  applied,  will  probably  be  found  the 
most  efficient  anodyne.  When  a  single  tooth  is  affected,  relief  is  sometimes 
afforded  by  its  extraction;  but  this  measure  often  fails,  and  always  whea 
several  teeth  are  involved.  Carious  teeth  should  generally  be  removed  in 
these  cases,  if  the  affection  has  proceeded  far. 

2.  Inflammatory  Toothache. — This  may  exist  with  or  without  caries, 
but  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  dependent  upon  that  affection.  Be- 
fore proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  account  of  its  phenomena,  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  canons  teeth. 

Caries  is  an  affection  of  the  interior  or  bony  structure  of.  the  teeth,  the 
enamel  being  without  vitality,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  morbid  action. 
Some  have  denied  to  this  disease  a  claim  to  the  title  of  caries ;  because  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  have  not  been  traced  in  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  and  no 
process  of  absorption  or  granulation,  by  which  the  diseased  part  can  be  sepa- 
rated, and  its  place  supplied  by  new  structure,  takes  place.  Thos.  Bell,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  nerves  and  blood-vessels  do  exist,  the  former,  because 
the  tooth  has  a  certain  degree  of  sensation,  the  latter,  because  a  red  injection 
may  occasionally  be  observed  in  its  substance,  and  a  yellowish  colour  is  some- 
times imparted  to  it  in  jaundice.  {BelVa  notes  to  Hunter  on  the  Teeth.)  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  bony  portion  of  the  tooth  is  organized,  and 
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is  therefore  snbject  to  morbid  action ;  and,  thoagh  this  may  not  present  exactly 
the  phenomena  obseryed  in  caries  of  bones  of  a  higher  degree  of  organization, 
it  approaches  somewhat  towards  it  in  character. 

Caries  sometimes  begins  on  the  internal  snrface  of  the  tooth,  and  extends 
ontward,  exhibiting  nsnally,  as  the  first  evidence  of  its  existence,  a  dark 
appearance  beneath  the  enamel.  {Oood'a  Study  of  Med.)  Bnt,  mach  more 
frequently,  it  proceeds  from  without  inward,  commencing  in  the  bone  imme« 
diately  beneath  the  enamel,  and  exhibiting  a  yellowish  or  brownish  spot  in 
this  situation.  The  tissue  is  softened,  and  a  small  cavity  formed,  which,  after 
a  time,  communicates  externally  by  the  crumbling  of  the  unsupported  enamel 
over  it.  The  substance  of  the  tooth  now  decays  more  rapidly ;  and  the  caries, 
exhibiting  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  blackish  colour,  gradually  approaches  the 
central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  which  is  at  length  opened.  The  caries  is  said  to 
advance  most  rapidly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  surface  is  yellowish.  At  first 
there  is  little  or  no  suffering ;  but,  when  the  disease  has  reached  the  cavity 
of  the  tooth,  the  pulp  becomes  sensible  to  heat,  cold,  and  the  action  of  irritant 
substances,  and  pain  is  experienced.  At  length  inflammation  takes  place, 
which  speedily  advances  to  suppuration,  and  the  pulp  is  gradually  destroyed 
by  ulceration  or  gangrene.  The  body  of  the  tooth,  deprived  of  the  nourish- 
ment which  it  received  from  the  pulp,  decays  entirely,  leaving  only  the  outer 
coating  of  enamel,  which  then  breaks  off  by  degrees,  until  nothing  but  the 
roots  are  left.  These  usually,  though  not  always,  cease  to  give  pain.  In  soma 
cases,  especially  when  the  surface  is  black  or  very  dark,  the  caries  advances 
very  slowly,  or  is  altogether  arrested.  In  such  cases,  the  surface  is  commonly 
also  harder  and  less  friable  than  in  the  yellowish  caries. 

This  decay  of  the  teeth  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  pain.  Occasionally 
the  affection  runs  through  its  whole  course,  with  little  or  no  suffering  to  the 
individual ;  and  sometimes,  after  having  been  painful,  it  ceases  at  certain 
periods  of  life  to  be  so,  though  the  process  of  decay  may  continue.  In  some 
instances  of  caries  without  toothache,  the  irritation  appears  to  be  felt  sym- 
pathetically in  other  parts ;  and.  painful  affections  of  the  head,  ears,  and  eyes 
have  ceased,  upon  the  extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth  which  had  never  ached. 
I  have  seen  violent  and  obstinate  headache  yield  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
which  had  not  been  painful ;  and  Dr.  I.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  has  described 
several  cases  of  excessive  photophobia  which  depended  on  the  same  cause, 
and  yielded  to  the  same  remedy.  In  these  cases,  though  the  tooth  may  not 
ache,  it  will  be  found  painful  when  pressed  upon,  or  struck  smartly.  (  Trans, 
of  Col.  of  Phys.  of  Philadelphia,  ii.  411.) 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  caries  is  probably  some  condition  of  the  bone 
acquired  during  its  formation,  in  consequence  of  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
or  the  state  of  health  existing  at  the  time.  Thus,  persons  affected  with  scro- 
fula or  scurvy,  during  dentition,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  decay  of  the  teeth 
in  a(ker  life.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  predisposition  is  some- 
times hereditary.  Women  and  young  children  are  more  subject  to  the  disease 
than  men.  The  direct  or  exciting  causes  are  either  such  as  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  enamel,  and  thereby  expose  the  bone  to  the  influence  of  irritant 
substances,  or  such  as  operate  directly  upon  its  vital  susceptibilities.  Among 
the  former  are  acids  and  other  corrosive  substances  taken  into  the  month,  sonr 
eructations  from  the  stomach,  depraved  salivary  or  mucous  secretions,  the 
Bordes  which  collect  about  nncleaned  teeth,  the  contact  or  near  vicinity  of  a 
carious  surface  in  another  tooth,  the  attrition  of  opposing  surfaces  of  the  teeth, 
and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  violence.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal  are  heat 
and  cold  suddenly  applied,  and  especially  in  quick  alternation.  Hence  it  it, 
perhaps,  in  part,  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  more  common  in  civilized  life, 
where  hot  ddnks  are  habitually  used,  than  among  savages.    The  very  free 
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use  of  sugar,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  frequent  cause 
of  the  disease.  Some  have  ascribed  its  effects  to  direct  action  oo  the  teeth; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  operates,  if  at  all,  by  impairing  digestion. 
Whatever  deranges  the  digestive  fanction  may  occasion  caries  indirectly,  hj 
giving  rise  to  acrid  and  corrosive  eructations,  and  by  altering  the  secretioDS 
which  are  poured  into  the  mouth.  Nevertheless,  sugar  is  certainly  strongly 
jrritant  to  the  dental  nerves;  as  is  evinced  by  the  severe  toothache  so  ofln 
occasioned  by  its  contact  with  a  carious  surface. 

When  the  caries  is  slight,  and  especially  when  it  occupies  the  sides  of  the 
teeth,  it  may  often  be  arrested  by  removing  the  diseased  portion  with  the  file; 
and  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  filling  the  cavity  with  some  metallic 
substance,  such  as  lead,  tin  foil,  or  gold  leaf,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  all 
irritant  bodies.  Plugging  may  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  when  the  tooth  hat 
not  begun  to  ache,  or  when  it  has  ached  but  moderately  and  for  a  short  time. 

Having  premised  these  remarks  respecting  caries  of  the  teeth,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  inflammatory  toothache.  It  is 
proper  previously  to  state  that,  in  carious  teeth,  and  in  those  depriTed  of 
their  enamel  without  being  absolutely  carious,  pain  may  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  irritant  bodies  without  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Bat  the 
action  thus  excited,  when  not  purely  neuralgic,  is  an  irritation  which  is  the 
first  step  towards  inflammation,  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  it  if  contioaed. 
The  inflammation  which  occasions  toothache  may  be  seated  in  the  pulp  of  the 
tooth,  in  the  cord  which  enters  its  lower  extremity,  or  in  the  periosteom 
investing  its  roots,  and  reflected  over  the  interior  of  the  alveolar  cavity. 
Sometimes  this  inflammation  terminates  in  resolution,  without  producing  any 
swelling  of  the  gum;  and,  in  such  cases,  especially  when  the  tooth  itself  is 
sound,  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy  between  the  inflammatory  and  nenralgic 
toothache.  But  the  former  is  usually  confined  to  one  tooth,  while  the  latter 
generally  extends  to  several.  Besides,  the  pain  in  the  inflammatory  variety 
is  less  sharp,  less  irregular,  and  less  disposed  to  the  paroxysmal  form.  Most 
commonly,  however,  after  the  pain  has  continued  a  short  time,  some  external 
swelling  appears.  At  first  the  pain  is  usually  moderate,  and  it  may  con- 
tinue thus  throughout;  but  generally  it  increases,  and  at  length  becomes 
intense,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  swollen  and 
.inflamed  parts  are  subjected  by  the  unyielding  bone  around  them.  The 
tooth  is  at  the  same  time  very  tender ;  and  any  force  applied  to  it  greatly 
increases  the  pain.  The  inflammation  is  propagated  by  contiguous  sympathy 
to  the  gum  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  which  become  roucli  swollen;  and 
the  swelling  sometimes  extends  to  the  salivary  and  absorbent  glands,  and 
even  to  the  tonsils.  The  violence  of  the  pain  often  abates  somewhat  npoB 
the  occurrence  of  this  external  inflammation,  which  appears  to  act  as  a  re> 
Tolsive.  The  tumefaction  not  unfrequently  subsides  without  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration,  and  the  toothache  ceases  for  a  time.  Very  frequently,  how- 
ever, an  abscess  forms  either  in  the  gum,  upon  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek.  There 
is  often  much  constitutional  disturbance,  with  fever,  headache,  and  inability 
to  sleep.  The  pain,  during  the  suppurative  stage,  is  usually  pnlsative  or 
throbbing.  The  abscess  at  length  opens  and  relief  is  obtained.  The  doim- 
tion  of  an  attack  of  this  kind  is  usually  six  or  seven  days,  though  aometimefl 
much  longer.  When  the  abscess  is  seated  in  the  palate,  it  is  generally  of 
slower  progress,  and  sometimes  continues  for  weeks  or  months  without  open* 
ing;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  pain  is  not  acute.  The  patient^  though  re* 
lieved  for  a  time,  is  liable  to  constant  returns  of  the  affection,  in  cases  of 
carious  teeth,  until  these  are  wholly  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
or  are  artificially  removed. 
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Sapparation  also  takes  place  in  the  palp  or  dental  cord.  If  an  opening 
exist  into  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  pns  may  be  discharged  by  this 
ronte ;  but,  if  there  be  no  snch  ontlet,  the  matter  accamalating  occasions 
inflammation  and  absorption  of  the  socket,  and  thus  makes  itself  a  way  out^ 
either  between  the  tooth  and  the  gum,  or  directly  through  the  latter,  forming 
an  abscess  in  its  substance.  When  this  opens,  the  pain  is  relieved ;  but  the 
opening  is  apt  to  become  fistulous,  and  a  continual  purulent  discharge  to  be 
maintained  until  the  tooth  is  wholly  removed. 

There  is  some  distinction  between  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  seated 
in  the  different  parts  above  referred  to.  When  it  is  in  the  pulp  alone,  the 
tooth  is  painful  upon  percussion,  but  suffers  less  when  pressed  against  the 
opposite  tooth,  as  in  the  closing  of  the  jaws.  The  pain  is  often  exceedingly 
severe,  and  is  increased  by  hot  and  cold  liquids  taken  into  the  mouth.  Soma- 
times,  in  these  cases,  a  fungous  growth  projects  through  the  carious  cavity. 
This,  if  inconvenient,  may  be  removed  by  excision  or  by  caustic.  When  the 
inflammation  occupies  the  cord,  the  pain  is  seated  deep  in  the  jaws,  and  it 
much  increased  by  closing  the  teeth  firmly.  It  may  be  dull  or  acute  ;  but  is 
less  excruciating  than  that  of  the  pulp,  and  is  not  equally  affected  by  hot  and 
cold  liquids.  When  the  tooth  is  extracted  in  these  cases,  pus  is  often  dis- 
covered  about  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and  is  sometimes  collected  in  a  small 
pouch.  If  the  upper  molar  teeth  are  affected,  the  inflammation  sometimes 
extends  to  the  antrum,  producing  very  serious  results.  When  the  periosteum 
of  the  root  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  paiu  is  deep  in  the  jaws,  and  the 
tooth  feels  elevated  above  its  usual  level,  and  is  often  somewhat  loose. 
Closing  the  teeth  is  here  also  very  painful  Rheumatic  inflammation  is  apt 
to  attack  this  part 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  these  inflammatory  affections  is  the  exposure 
of  the  pulp,  consequent  upon  caries,  or  other  destruction  of  the  tooth.  They 
may  result  also  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  retrocession  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges,  the  translation  of  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  inflammation  from  other  parts,  the  pressure  of  osseous  con- 
cretions in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  from  direct  violence. 

TreatmenL — Little  general  treatment  is  requisite.  Saline  cathartics,  and 
abstinence  from  animal  food  may  be  recommended  when  the  inflammation 
affects  the  neighbouring  parts ;  and  an  opiate  at  night  is  generally  advisable 
when  the  pain  is  severe.  The  loss  of  blood  may  become  necessary  if  there 
should  be  strong  determination  to  the  brain. 

Much  may  be  done  locally  to  afford  relief,  and  hasten  the  cure.  The  means 
are  sedative,  anodyne,  and  revulsive  applications,  and  depletory  measures, 
either  within  the  mouth  or  externally.  Among  these  remedies  are  brandy,  or 
tincture  of  camphor,  held  in  the  mouth ;  the  chewing  or  smoking  of  tobacco ; 
various  masticatories,  such  as  ginger,  calamus,  pellitory,  &c.;  poultices  to  the 
face,  either  simply  emollient,  or  rendered  anodyne  by  the  admixture  of  lauda- 
Dom,  hops,  &c.;  anodyne  lotions,  as  tincture  of  camphor  with  laudanum;  rube- 
facient applications,  as  capsicum,  ginger,  and  mustard  in  the  form  of  cataplasm ; 
blisters  to  the  side  or  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears ;  steaming  the  face 
and  head  with  the  vapours  of  hot  water ;  scarification  of  the  gums ;  and, 
finally,  leeches  outside  of  the  face  or  to  the  gums,  when  the  inflammation  is 
considerable,  and  it  is  deemed  highly  desirable  to  bring  about  resolution.  In 
most  cases,  the  milder  of  these  means  are  sufficient ;  as  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally soon  relieved  by  suppuration,  and  the  discharge  of  the  pus.  After  the 
abscess  has  formed,  it  should  be  opened  if  it  do  not  speedily  discharge  itself; 
and,  if  it  occupy  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
an  early  opening  inwardly,  lest  it  might  break  exteruuliy  and  leave  an  un- 
sightly scar. 
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When  caries  exists,  in  additioq  to  the  means  just  mentioned,  applicatUmi 
may  be  made  to  the  ca?itj  of  the  tooth  itself.  These  are  nsoallj  such  •• 
relieve  pain  by  their  anodyne,  or  obtnnd  sensibility  by  their  ezcesaiTely  irri- 
tant action.  They  consist  chiefly  of  laudanum  or  opium,  in  reference  to  the 
former  effect ;  and  of  certain  rolatile  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon,  cIoTee,  and 
cajeput,  in  reference  to  the  latter ;  all  of  which  should  be  introduced  oo  cot- 
ton. The  most  efficient  of  these  applications,  in  the  experience  of  the  au- 
thor, is  creasote.  Put  undiluted  into  the  carious  ca?ity,  this  aubetanee  nol 
only  relieves,  but  also  for  a  time  often  effectually  cures  toothache.  It  pro- 
bably acts  both  by  obtunding  the  sensibility  of  the  pulp,  and  by  coagnlatiog 
any  albuminous  matter  which  may  be  present,  and  thus  forming  a  barrier 
against  the  external  air.  A  solution  of  copal  in  chloroform  has  been  strong! j 
recommended.  The  chloroform  relieves  the  pain,  and  the  copal,  bj  its  adhe- 
siveness, retains  the  cotton  in  the  cavity,  and  protects  it  from  the  air.  (Joum, 
de  Pkarm,  et  de  Chim,,  xiv.  125.)  Collodion  has  been  applied  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  cavity,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  part  from  the  air  and 
from  irritating  substances,  with  great  asserted  advantage.  Strong  astrin- 
gents, such  as  galls  and  catechu,  are  sometimes  used ;  but  they  answer  better 
as  preventives  than  cures,  and  are  not  unfrequently  employed  to  prepare  the 
carious  tooth  for  plugging.  If  opium  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
quantity  be  not  so  great  as  to  do  serious  injury  if  swallowed.  Attempts  are 
sometimes  made  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  of  toothache  by  destroying  the 
nerve  by  means  of  a  heated  wire,  or  removing  it  by  means  of  suitable  instm- 
ments ;  but,  though  sometimes  successful,  they  often  fail  in  unskilful  hands,  and 
are  not  generally  advisable.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pulp 
is  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  caries  or  from  other  cause,  the  practice  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  HuUihen,  of  Wheeling,  has  been  adopted  by  several  American 
dentists,  with  great  asserted  benefit,  of  drilling  a  hole  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pulp ;  thus  allowing  any  pus  which  may  have  been  produced  to  escape,  and 
aiding  the  recuperative  efforts  of  the  pulp  by  removing  pressure.  (See  a 
paper  by  Dr.  John  Trevor,  in  the  New  York  Med.  Oaz,^  iv.  104.) 

When  a  tooth  frequently  becomes  painful,  and  is  too  far  gone  to  be  saved, 
especially  if  the  general  health  suffer,  it  should  be  extracted.  In  cases  of  dental 
fistuIsB,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  remove  the  tooth,  or  such  part  of  it  as  re- 
mains. The  first  teeth  in  children  may  be  freely  extracted,  when  carious  and 
painful,  as  they  are  followed  by  others.  But,  in  deciding  as  to  the  propriety 
of  extraction,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the  permanoit 
teeth  are  removed,  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws  are  absorbed,  and  the 
cheeks  or  lips  fall  in,  producing  an  appearance  of  old  age.  Besides,  a  cari- 
ous tooth  is  often  useful  in  mastication,  in  the  intervals  of  pain.  Another 
consideration  is,  that  the  occurrence  of  caries  of  the  teeth  sometimes  appeais 
to  act  as  a  derivative  from  the  lungs,  and  to  afford  relief  in  pulmonary  coia- 
plaints.    In  such  cases  the  teeth  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

As  a  means  of  preserving  the  teeth,  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  not  only  in  the  morning,  but  after  each  meal.  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston, 
has  found  that,  in  healthy  states  of  the  mouth,  animal  and  vegetable  parasites 
rapidly  form  between  the  teeth,  and  at  their  roots,  probably  f^om  the  presence 
of  impurities ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  contribute  to  prodnee 
disease  in  these  parts.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  8ci.,  N.  S.,  xix.  864.) 

8.  Rheumatic  and  GK>utt  Toothaohi. — This  is  either  neuraigie  or  in- 
flammatory, and  might  have  come,  accordingly,  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  preceding  heads.  But  there  is  something  peculiar  in  its  character,  which 
often  serves  to  distinguish  it  fh)m  toothache  of  a  different  origin,  and  demands 
a  somewhat  peculiar  treatment  It  may,  in  general,  be  recognized  by  its  oe- 
cnrrence  in  individuals  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  predisposition,  by  the 
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taneoas  or  immediately  antecedent  existence  of  these  diseases  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  by  its  extension  for  the  most  part  through  several  teeth  or  even  the 
whole  jaw,  and  by  the  (wet,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  attended  with  sappara^- 
tion.  The  pain  is,  in  the  inflammatory  variety,  rather  doll  than  acate.  It 
is  apt  to  be  induced  by  vicissitndes  in  the  weather.  It  may  occur  either  in 
carious  or  sound  teeth.  In  most  cases,  it  is  probably  seated  in  the  perios- 
teum about  the  root,  in  the  lining  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  or  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  jaw,  rather  than  in  the  pulp,  or  the  dental  cord.  In  addition 
to  the  local  measures  enumerated,  the  constitutional  treatment  applicable  to 
other  forms  of  rheumatism  or  gout  may  be  employed ;  and  efforts  may  be 
made  by  stimulating  pediluvia  to  invite  the  disease  to  the  lower  extremities. 

4.  Toothache  from  Exostosis. — As  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  the  periosteum  about  the  root  of  the  teeth  sometimes 
becomes  ossified,  and  a  bony  deposition  takes  place,  so  closely  connected  with 
the  root  as  to  have  been  taken  for  exostosis.  It  is  possible  that  a  proper 
exostosis  of  the  fang  may  also  occur ;  but  the  affection,  as  ordinarily  observed, 
has  its  seat  originally  in  the  periosteum.  The  tumour  has  been  known  to 
acquire  considerable  size  and  to  occasion  great  inconvenience.  The  pain  is 
at  first  slight,  but  becomes  severe  in  the  advanced  stage,  in  consequence  of 
pressure  upon  the  sensitive  parts.  There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  this, 
with  certainty,  from  other  forms  of  toothache  ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  when 
the  pain  is  constant,  and  not  materially  increased  by  closing  the  teeth  or  by 
striking  them,  and  when  no  external  inflammation  is  observable.  It  is  said 
to  occur  most  frequently  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  In  the 
advanced  stage  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  extraction.  According  to  Dr. 
Good,  it  may  be  cured  id  the  early  stage  by  leeches  and  mercurial  ointment ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis  throws  some 
doubt  over  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

It  is  due  to  M.  J.  E,  Oudet,  to  state  that  many  of  the  facts  detailed  in 
this  article  are  derived  from  his  elaborate  essay  on  the  teeth,  contained  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  M^decine, 


Article  V. 

m 

FALLING  OF  THE  TEBTH. 

The  absorption  of  the  socket,  and  consequent  loss  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
apt  to  occur  in  advanced  life,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  physiological 
than  a  morbid  process.  But,  through  the  agency  of  certain  diseases  affect- 
ing the  alveoli  and  gums,  the  teeth  occasionally  fail  out  prematurely,  although 
not  themselves  apparently  diseased.  This  happens  in  scurvy,  in  canker  and 
gangrene  of  the  mouth,  and  occasionally  as  a  consequence  of  mercurial  influ- 
ence. In  carious  teeth,  after  the  loss  of  the  body  by  the  advance  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  roots  are  sometimes  cast  off  through  the  ulceration  and  absorption 
of  the  alveoli,  occasioned  by  their  irritative  action.  These  affections,  how- 
ever, have  already  been,  or  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  The  object,  in  this 
section,  is  to  call  attention  to  two  morbid  conditions,  which  lead  to  the  same 
result,  and  are  not  elsewhere  described  in  this  work. 

In  one  of  these  conditions,  the  gums  swell  and  assume  a  deep-red  colour, 
and  the  inflammation  appears  to  be  propagated  into  the  alveoli,  producing  a 
thickening  of  the  periosteum,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  the  tooth  above 
its  ordinary  level.  This  affection  is  relieved  after  a  short  time,  but  again 
recurs ;  and,  by  its  frequent  returns,  the  tooth  is  lifted  out  of  the  socket^  while 
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the  gum  retreats  from  the  neck,  leaying  portions  of  the  roots  exposed.  The 
bony  alveoli,  thus  in  a  certain  degree  anoccapied,  appear  to  undergo  mbsorp- 
tioD ;  and  the  tooth,  deprived  of  its  support,  and  separated  by  the  nlceration 
of  the  g^m  from  its  soft  connections,  at  length  falls.  The  gam  then  heals, 
and  the  patient,  who  has  nsaall  j  snffered  considerably  daring  the  prog^reas  of 
the  affection,  is  restored  to  comfort.  The  disease  commonly  attacks  a  few 
teeth  at  once,  commencing  sometimes  with  the  incisors,  sometimes  with  the 
molars,  and,  tiiongh  it  occasionally  prodaces  only  a  partial  loss  of  the  teeth, 
in  other  cases  does  not  cease  antil  it  has  destroyed  the  whole.  It  seldom 
ocoars  before  the  thirtieth  year.  It  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  resalt  from 
long-continued  mental  trouble,  and  is  said  especially  to  affect  women  daring 
pregnancy,  and  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Its  caoses. 
however,  are  not  well  known.  The  remedies  indicated  are  those  calcalated 
to  relieve  inflammation  of  the  gums ;  but  they  generally  fail. 

The  other  affection  has  been  named,  by  Jourdaiu,  conjoini  guppurtUum  of 
the  gums  and  sockets.  It  usually  comes  on  insidiously,  showing  itself  at  first 
only  by  a  slight  oozing  of  purulent  matter  from  behind  the  edges  of  the  gums, 
when  they  are  pressed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  gums  are  swollen  and  soft, 
disposed  to  bleed,  and  somewhat  painful  before  suppuration  ;  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  a  real  phlegmonous  abscess  in  the  gum  is  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  The  periosteum  of  the  fang  and  of  the  socket  after  a  time  takes  oo 
the  suppurative  process,  and  matter  escapes  freely  between  the  gams  and 
teeth.  The  portion  anterior  to  the  tooth  is  generally  first  affected,  bat  the 
whole  socket  is  ultimately  involved.  The  gums,  at  fijst  of  their  natural 
colour,  now  become  deep-red,  and  the  teeth  loose  and  painful.  The  bony 
socket  is  absorbed,  first  anteriorly  and  then  behind  f  and  the  gums  come  into 
contact  with  the  roots.  This  excites  additional  inflammation,  and  the  ulcera- 
tive process  at  length  separates  the  gum  from  the  teeth,  which  then  fall  out, 
if  not  previously  removed  by  the  dentist  or  surgeon.  After  the  loss  of  the 
teeth,  the  gums  heal  without  difficulty.  This  complaint,  as  a  general  role, 
attacks  the  incisors  first.  It  occurs  usually  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five 
and  fifty,  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  especially  about  the 
period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Ondet  thinks  he  has  observed  that 
those  females  who  have  not  suckled  their  children  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
others.  Among  the  causes  of  it  enumerated  by  that  author  are  residence  in 
low  and  damp  places,  the  action  of  mercury,  the  presence  of  tartar  about  the 
teeth,  depressing  emotions,  suppression  of  hemorrhoidal  discharges,  retroces- 
sion of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  certain  disorders  affecting  the  system,  such 
as  scrofula  and  syphilis.  It  appears  also  to  be  sometimes  hereditary.  M. 
Oudet  considers  the  purulent  discharge  in  this  affection  as  in  some  instances 
salutary,  by  preventing  or  suspending  serious  diseases.  I  once  attended  a 
female  with  tuberculous  consumption,  who  was  several  years  laboaring  onder 
such  an  affection  of  the  gums,  and  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  were 
not  developed  until  this  affection  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  all  her 
teeth.  The  circumstance  that  the  loss  of  the  teeth  is  uniformly  followed  by 
the  healing  of  the  gums  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  the  complaint  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  teeth  previously  deprived  of  their  vitality ;  but 
there  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  disease  has  its  origin,  sometimes  at  least,  in  constitutional 
causes.  The  prospect  of  a  cure  is  slight  In  the  early  stages,  it  is  possiUe 
that  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  caustic  substance,  to  the 
whole  diseased  surface  of  the  gum  might  prove  serviceable.  M.  Boordet 
advises  the  actual  cautery,  applied  by  means  of  a  flat  and  delicate  instmnient. 
inserted  between  the  gum  and  tooth,  to  the  depth  of  the  destruction  of  the 
socket.    If  this  application,  repeated  once  or  twice,  should  ftul,  he  advises 
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the  removal  bj  the  scissors  of  all  that  portion  of  gum  which  has  been  deprired 
of  the  bone  which  it  covered.  The  most  effectnal  mode  of  affording  relief 
is  to  extract  the  teeth  as  they  become  loose.  Daring  the  local  treatment 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  health ;  and,  where  any  tendency  to 
pulmonary  disease  may  be  snspected,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt  its  pre- 
vention by  the  establishment  of  an  issue.  Might  not  cod-liver  oil  and  iodide 
of  potassium  prove  useful  in  these  cases,  if  employed  in  the  earliest  stage  f 


SUBSECTION  11. 

DltRASBS   or  THl   FAVOM,  PHARTmC,  AND  aESOPHAQirS. 

Artide  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  FAUCES,  or  ANGINA. 

Under  the  name  of  fauces,  are  included  the  velum  pendulum,  the  half 
arches,  the  uvula,  the  tonsils,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx ;  in  other 
words,  all  those  parts,  behind  the  mouth,  which  become  visible  when  the  jaws 
are  widely  opened  and  the  tongue  depressed.  These  parts  may  be  attacked, 
like  the  mouth,  by  thrush  and  aphthm,  which,  however,  present  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  this  situation,  and  have  been  already  fully  considered.  Nor  shall  I 
treat  here  of  those  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  fauces  which  occur  as  attend- 
ants upon  other  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and  syphilis.  The  va- 
rieties of  inflammation  now  to  be  considered  may  be  embraced  under  the  heads 
of  1.  the  cammorif  2.  the  pBeudo-memhranouB^  8.  the  ulcerative^  and  4.  the 
gangrenous  or  malignant^  all  affecting  the  mucous  membrane.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils  will  be  separately  treated. 

1.  Common  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces. — Sore-throat, — Simple  An- 
gina,— Angina  Simplex, — The  first  evidence  of  the  complaint  is  usually  some 
pain  in  swallowing.  The  fauces,  if  examined,  are  found  to  be  of  a  bright- 
red  colour,  and  occasionally  somewhat  swollen,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages, 
often  exhibit  small  whitish  patches,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  tonsils, 
consisting  probably  of  coagulable  lymph,  exuded  by  the  inflamed  follicles. 
The  redness  may  occupy  one  or  both  sides  of  the  throat,  the  velum,  or  the 
pharynx,  or  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  of 
heat  and  dryness  in  the  throat,  with  constant  soreness,  which  becomes  acnte 
pain  when  he  attempts  to  swallow.  The  pain  is  in  general  greatest  in  the 
morning,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  position  of  the  head  favouring  the  ac- 
cess of  the  blood,  partly  of  the  dryness  resulting  from  the  mouth  being  kept 
open  during  sleep.  Drinks  occasionally  regurgitate  through  the  nostrils. 
The  voice  is  sometimes  nasal,  but  more  frequently  hoarse,  in  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  irritation  to  the  glottis.  A  viscid  mucus  is  after  a  time  se- 
creted, which  leads  to  frequent  efforts  to  clear  the  fauces,  and,  when  dis- 
charged, is  sometimes  mingled  with  blood.  In  some  cases,  the  secretion  of 
mucus  is  abundant,  and  these  are  usually  attended  with  less  redness  and  pain. 
They  are  considered  by  some  as  constituting  a  distinct  variety  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  called  catarrhal  inflammation.  They  are  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
of  feeble  constitution,  with  impoverished  blood. 

The  uvula  is  sometimes  much  swollen  and  elongated,  in  consequence  of 
effusion  into  its  tissue.  In  this  case,  there  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms 
a  frequent  disposition  to  swallow,  and  to  clear  the  glottis  by  coughing,  or 
by  expelling  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  and  sometimes  vomiting  is  produced. 
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The  disease  often  runs  its  course  without  producing  feyer ;  bat  freqaently 
also  the  constitution  sympathizes,  and  the  febrile  moyement,  with  chiiliueaB, 
heat,  frequent  pulse,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite,  occars.  The  fever  it 
usually  of  the  sthenic  character ;  but  sometimes  it  is  typhoid,  and,  in  certAia 
cases,  is  attended  with  an  exceedingly  frequent  pulse  like  that  of  scarlatina. 
In  these  cases,  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  membrane  is  usually  deeper  than 
ordinary ;  and  the  flushed  appearance  of  the  face  and  neck  marks  a  still  closer 
analogy  with  scarlet  fever. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  London,  describes  a  variety  of  angina,  which  he  con- 
siders erysipelatous.  (See  page  443.) 

The  inflammation,  in  ordinary  cases,  runs  on  for  several  days,  and  then 
gradually  declines,  terminating  almost  always  in  resolution.  In  some  rare 
cases,  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  uvula  or  soft  palate, 
and  gangrene  may  occur  in  persons  of  debilitated  and  unhealthy  constito- 
tion.  The  tonsils  sometimes  inflame,  and  the  external  parts  participate  in 
the  disease ;  the  jaws  becoming  stiff  and  painful,  and  the  absorbent  glands 
swelling.  The  most  unpleasant  ordinary  result,  however,  is  the  travelling  of 
the  inflammation  downward  into  the  larynx,  and  even  into  the  lungs;  and, 
in  some  persons,  severe  bronchitis  is  very  apt  to  follow  an  attack  of  simple 
angina,  if  not  early  arrested.  Not  unfrequently  the  eustachian  tube  partici- 
pates  in  the  inflammation,  and  partial  deafness  results  from  its  closure.  ThiB 
may  be  ascertained  by  causing  the  patient  to  close  firmly  the  month  and  nos- 
trils, and  then  endeavour  to  expire  forcibly,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Toynbee, 
simply  to  perform  the  act  of  deglutition.  If  the  tube  is  open,  the  air  will 
readily  enter  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  otherwise  not  at  all,  or  with  diflScoltj. 
Another  method,  suggested  by  Prof.  Richter,  is  to  auscnlt  over  the  ear  with 
the  cartilaginous  portion  pressed  down  so  as  to  cover  the  external  raeatna. 
If  the  tube  is  open,  the  sound  of  the  breath  and  voice  is  heard,  otherwise  not 
(See^m.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci,f  N.  S.,  xxv.  223.) 

Chronic  Angina. — Inflammation  of  the  fauces  often  becomes  chronic,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  constant  feeling  of  heat  and  uneasiness,  with  some  red- 
ness  of  the  parts,  which,  with  alternations  of  remission  and  exacerbation, 
may  continue  for  many  months.  In  such  cases,  the  membrane  sometimes 
appears  irregularly  thickened,  or  exhibits  here  and  there  small  emtneoces 
produced  by  the  enlarged  mucous  glandules,  particularly  observable  on  the 
soft  palate  and  the  pharynx.  These  granulations  are  often  covered  with  a 
matter  resembling  the  white  of  eggs,  or  a  muco- purulent  secretion.  They 
are  sometimes  so  numerous  in  the  pharynx  as  to  give  its  surface  a  mammillated 
appearance,  and  occasionally  are  associated  in  long  prominences,  or  ridges, 
like  pillars  lying  upon  the  membrane.  The  name  of  granular  ot  follicular 
angina  has  been  adopted  by  some  writers  for  this  variety.  Ulcers  also 
sometimes  form,  either  superficial,  affecting  only  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
and  then  disposed  to  spread  irregularly  so  as  to  occupy  large  portions  of  the 
fauces,  or  deeper  seated,  penetrating  through  the  membrane  and  even  into 
the  structure  beneath  it,  and,  in  rare  instances,  producing  considerable  loss  of 
substance.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  result  is  in  general  attributable  either 
to  a  debilitated  state  of  system,  or  to  some  vice  of  constitution,  such  as  a 
scrofulous  or  scorbutic  tendency,  or  a  syphilitic  contamination.  The  affec- 
tion is  often  attended  with  an  habitual  hawking,  in  order  to  clear  the  fances, 
or  to  get  rid  of  the  uneasy  sensation  as  of  something  present  in  the  throaty 
which  may  be  delusive.  A  dry  laryngeal  cough  is  not  uncommon,  arising 
from  the  extension  of  the  irritation  to  the  glottis.  In  some  persons,  the  dis- 
ease ceases  entirely  for  a  time,  and  again  recurs  from  the  slightest  caose, 
proving  exceedingly  inconvenient  by  its  disposition  to  extend  into  the  throat 
or  chest  Sometimes  it  extends  into  the  eustachian  tube,  as  in  the  acale 
form,  causing  hardness  of  hearing. 
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One  of  the  consequences  of  repeated  or  long-continued  Inflammation  of  the 
fauces  is  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  uTula,  which  proves  very  inconrenient 
by  the  irritation  it  produces  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  glottis. 
Long-continued  and  serious  coughs  hare  arisen  from  this  cause,  or  been  sus- 
tained by  it.  The  irritation  may  even  extend  to  the  cerebral  centres ;  and  M. 
West,  of  Belgium,  has  recorded  a  case  of  long-continued  and  harassing  night- 
mare, which  was  completely  relieved  by  the  amputation  of  a  much  elongated 
uvula.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Set,,  N.  S.,  xxi.  222.) 

Causes, — The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  complaint  is  exposure  to  cold  and 
moisture ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  cool  damp  weather  of 
the  spring  and  autumu.  In  some  persons,  the  slightest  partial  application  of 
cold  to  any  part  of  the  body,  when  they  are  warm  or  perspiring,  is  sufficient 
to  produce  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  arise  from  the  reaction 
which  follows  the  direct  effect  of  very  cold  air  upon  the  fauces.  Irritating 
or  corrosive  substances  swallowed,  and  acrid  eructations  from  the  stomach, 
also  occasion  it.  The  inflammation  appears  sometimes  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  rheumatism  or  gout,  as  it  alternates  with  these  affections  elsewhere.  It  is 
often  sustained,  especially  in  its  chronic  forms,  by  disorder  of  the  stomach,  irri* 
tation  being  propagated  by  sympathy  from  that  organ,  or  kept  up  by  acrid 
eructations.  Hence,  in  these  forms,  it  is  very  common  among  professional 
men  of  sedentary  habits.  The  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  diathesis  sometimes 
probably  contributes  to  give  obstinacy  to  the  complaint  The  acute  disease 
occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  with  the  young. 

TreatmenL — If  taken  at  the  commencement,  this  complaint  may  usually 
be  cut  short  by  a  dose  or  two  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathar- 
tic, abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  a  gargle  made  by  dissolving 
alum  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  20  grains  to  the  flnidounce,  and  em- 
ployed twice  daily.  For  persons  in  whom  the  disease  is  apt  to  end  in  laryn- 
gitis or  bronchitis,  it  is  highly  important  to  obtain  this  result. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  or  in  severe  cases,  this  treatment  will  not 
always  succeed,  and  alum  appears  sometimes  to  aggravate  the  inflammation. 
In  such  cases,  it  may  be  advisable,  if  fever  and  headache  exist  with  a  strong 
pulse,  to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  An  active  saline  cathartic  every  day  or 
every  other  day,  with  the  use  of  refrigerating  diaphoretics,  as  the  neutral 
mixture  and  tartar  emetic,  may  also  be  usefully  employed.  Emetics  hare 
been  recommended ;  but,  though  occasionally  beneficial,  they  are  unnecessa- 
rily violent,  and  are  not  often  used.  The  diet  should  be  strictly  vegetable ; 
aud  liquids  or  soft  substauces,  as  mush,  are  preferable  to  solid  food.  Should 
the  general  powers  of  the  system  be  very  feeble,  and  the  attendant  fever  of  a 
typhoid  character,  which,  however,  is  a  very  rare  event,  the  depletory  treat- 
ment should  be  very  moderately  employed,  or  altogether  avoided ;  and  it 
might  even  become  necessary  to  resort  to  stimulation.  When  the  disease  is 
associated  with  acidity  of  the  stomach,  small  doses  of  magnesia  frequently 
repeated  will  be  found  useful ;  and  I  have  known  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel 
effectual  in  cases  complicated  with  hepatic  derangement. 

Externally,  rubefacients,  such  as  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  the  tincture  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  sinapisms,  may  be  employed ;  the  neck 
being  guarded  against  the  cold  by  a  piece  of  flannel  around  it.  Leeches, 
however,  applied  beneath  the  ears  or  under  the  jaw,  will  be  found  the  most 
effectual  external  remedy ;  but,  when  there  is  much  fever,  they  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  venesection.  In  obstinate  cases,  blisters  on  the  sides  or  back  of  the 
neck  may  be  resorted  to ;  but  they  are  seldom  necessary. 

The  most  appropriate  applications  to  the  inflamed  parts  are  mucilaginous, 
or  very  mild  astringent  gargles.  Infusion  of  flaxseed,  slippery  elm,  or  sassa- 
fras pith,  and  decoction  of  marsh- mallow  are,  perhaps,  the  best.     Sage  tea, 
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infasion  of  galls,  decoction  of  oak  bark  or  pomegranate  ri^d,  and  Bolation  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  flaidonnce,  or  of  almn 
with  five  grains  to  the  flaidoance,  may  also  be  employed,  and  may  prove  use- 
fol  by  facilitating  the  discharge  of  the  viscid  macns,  and  even  diminishing  the 
inflammation.  If,  however,  they  increase  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  they 
should  be  omitted.  Yery  frequent  gargling  should  be  avoided  as  productive 
of  too  much  movement  in  the  inflamed  parts.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
sUver,  and  powdered  alum  applied  directly  to  the  part  by  blowing  through  a 
tube,  will  often  effect  speedy  cures ;  but  they  are  seldom  necessary. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should  speak  little,  should  resist  the  dis- 
position to  frequent  hawking  and  swallowing,  and  should  keep  the  head  as 
much  as  he  conveniently  can  in  an  erect  position. 

For  the  mode  of  treating  the  erysipelatous  cases  described  by  Dr.  Todd, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  erysipelas,  page  454. 

In  the  chronic  disease,  astringent  and  caustic  applications  to  the  inflamed 
membrane  are  among  the  most  effectual  remedies.  Should  weak  solutions  of 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  employed  as  gar- 
gles, fiftil,  very  strong  solutions  of  the  same  salts  may  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  of  a  stick  having  a  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  it^  or 
a  narrow  strip  of  old  linen  wrapped  several  times  round  one  end  of  the  stiek, 
with  its  edge  projecting.  Of  these  salts  the  most  effectual  is  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  may  be  used  even  in  the  solid  state  in  very  obstinate  cases ; 
great  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  caustic  breaks  off*,  and  escapes  into 
the  stomach,  or  lodges  in  the  throat.  The  mineral  acids,  more  or  less  diluted, 
have  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  A.  P.  Mem'll,  of  Mem- 
phis, employs  with  great  advantage  a  liquid  consisting  of  a  drachm  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  half  a  drachm  of  iodine,  half  an  ounce  of  syrup,  and  an  ounce  of 
water,  which  he  applies  by  means  of  a  large  camePs-hair  pencil.  (N,  O.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joum.,  iz.  151.)  Glycerin,  used  in  the  same  way,  is  sometimes  bene- 
ficial by  lubricating  the  membrane,  and  protecting  it  against  irritating  influ- 
ences. This  direct  method  of  local  application  must  be  used  in  all  cases  when 
the  pharynx  is  affected.  At  the  same  time,  external  irritation  may  be  kept 
up  by  blisters,  or  pustulation  with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic.  But  all  local 
measures  sometimes  fail,  unless  assisted  by  remedies  addressed  to  the  system. 
Disorder  of  the  stomach  should  be  corrected  by  antacids,  tonics,  a  properly 
regelated  diet,  or  other  appropriate  means.  A  small  dose  of  magnesia  daily 
is  often  very  useful.  Constipation  or  diarrhcea  should  be  obviated,  hepatic 
derangement  corrected  by  alterative  doses  of  mercurial  pill  or  calomel,  and, 
in  general,  all  such  measures  adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  and 
sustain  health.     Sulphurous  baths  are  supposed  sometimes  to  prove  advan-  _ 

tageous  by  modifying  the  constitutional  diathesis  which  gives  obstinacy  to  1 

the  affection.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  gouty  taint,  wine  of  cokhi- 
cum  may  be  employed  with  the  other  remedies.  A  long  journey  or  voyage, 
and  residence  for  a  short  time  in  a  foreign  climate,  are  often  found  eifectual. 
The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  not  nnfrequently  a  source  of  great  trouble, 
especially  when  associated  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  larynx;  and  the 
physician  is  urgently  pressed  to  afford  relief.  When  other  means  fail,  mer- 
cury may  be  employed  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  In  scrofulous  cases, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  cod-liver  oil,  or  the  preparations  of  iodine. 

In  the  relaxed  and  edematous  condition  of  the  uvula  which  follows  acute 
inflammation,  or  attends  the  chronic  form  of  it,  the  astringent  gargles  above 
mentioned  may  be  used,  or  stimulant  substances,  as  powdered  pepper,  ginger, 
or  tincture  of  capsicum,  applied  directly  to  the  part  A  piece  of  catechu  kept 
constantly  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  is  also  highly  useful. 
When  the  uvula  is  hypertrophied,  and  resists  measures  for  reducing  its  siae, 
it  should  be  amputate,  if  productive  of  any  unpleasant  eflbcts. 
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2.    PSSUDO-MSMBRANOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  FaUO£& — MembranOU9 

Angina. — Angina  membranacea,'-»'I>iphtheriti8. — This  is  characterized  by 
the  exadatioQ  of  fibrinoas  matter,  in  the  form  of  pellicle,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  membrane,  nndemeath  the  epitheliam.  Its  precise  natare  was  first  satis- 
factorily shown  by  Bretonneaa,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  diphtheriHSf 
derived  from  the  Oreek  dc^0spa,  skin  or  hide. 

Symptoms.-^The  disease  commences  with  some  redness  of  the  fauces,  and 
uneasiness,  Ttich  as  occur  in  ordinary  sore-throat,  but  usually  in  a  less  degree. 
This  condition  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  before  the  exudation  commences ; 
and,  when  first  seen  by  the  physician,  the  surface  almost  always  exhibits 
small,  irregularly  circumscribed,  whitish,  yellowish- white,  or  ash-coloured 
patches,  sometimes  seated  in  a  portion  only  of  the  fauces,  sometimes  scattered 
here  and  there  over  almost  their  whole  extent  These  patches  bear  no  incoa- 
siderable  resemblance  to  superficial  sloughs,  or  to  the  surface  of  ulcers,  for 
both  of  which  they  have  not  unfrequenUy  been  mistaken ;  but  it  has  be«i 
shown,  by  the  most  careful  microscopic  observations,  that  they  consist  of  a 
concrete  exudation  similar  to  false  membrane,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  beneath  them  has  not  necessarily  undergone  any  loss  of  substaneei 
unless  of  the  epithelium.  Sometimes,  however,  ulceration  is  found  to  have 
taken  place  beneath  them.  In  some  instances  the  patches  are  translnceot 
Their  consistence  is  various,  occasionally  pultaceous,  but  more  frequentlj 
somewhat  dense  and  even  tough.  The  membrane  around  them  is  inflamed 
and  reddened,  and  the  tonsils  are  usually  more  or  less  swollen,  as  are  fre- 
quently also  the  cervical  and  submaxillary  glands,  and  sometimes  even  the 
parotids.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  they  have  been  found  to  consist 
mainly  of  interlacing  fibrils,  with  molecular  granules,  epithelial  cells  in  dif- 
ferent stages,  and  often  pus  or  blood  corpuscles. 

In  mild  cases,  such  as  often  occur  sporadically,  the  patches  are  few,  more 
regularly  circumscribed  than  in  the  severer  forms,  and  not  disposed  to  spread ; 
while  there  is  little  tumefaction  either  of  the  tonsils  or  the  external  parts, 
and  little  or  no  fever.  They  are  apt,  however,  to  be  attended  with  much 
pain  in  swallowing.  In  the  severer  cases,  the  patches  spread  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  coalescing  and  covering 
the  whole  fauces,  but  more  frequently  advancing  rather  slowly,  and  leaving 
portions  of  the  membrane  uncovered.  There  is  commonly  more  of  the  exada- 
tion  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  on  that  where  it  is  more  abundant, 
the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  external  parts  is  greatest  The  deglutition 
now  becomes  more  difficult,  and  liquids  often  return  by  the  nostrils  in  attempts 
to  swallow.  The  patches,  soon  after  they  are  completely  formed,  begin  to  i)e 
removed,  sometimes  separating  in  strips,  sometimes  softening  and  mixing  with 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  in  a  few  cases  disappearing  by  absorption.  They 
are  often  renewed,  occasionally  several  times,  each  time  biBcoming  whiter  and 
thinner,  till  at  length  they  leave  the  surface  covered  with  a  pnriform  mucus. 
The  process  of  separation  usually  lasts  eight  or  ten  days.  {OuersenL) 
During  its  progress,  it  is  attended  with  the  discharge  of  some  blood,  and 
copious  vitiated  secretions,  which  occasion  much  hawking  and  spitting,  and 
have  a  very  offensive  odour.  There  is  often  also  a  flow  of  extremely  fetid 
sanies  from  the  nostrils,  indicating  the  extension  of  tfie  disease  to  the  nasal 
passages.  The  odour  of  the  discharges  in  these  cases  has  tended  to  confirm 
the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  disease  is  essentially  gangrenous.  In  the  course 
of  the  complaint  the  disposition  to  exudation  often  travels  downwards,  and 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  even  bronchia,  become  lined  with  false  membrane, 
which  obstructs  respiration,  and  often  leads  to  fatal  results.  This  extension 
of  the  disease  constitutes,  indeed,  its  chief  danger.  It  may  come  on  at  any 
period  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  patches  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  diky 
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{Ouer8ent)f  and  is  indicated  by  those  changes  in  the  voice  and  respiration 
which  characterize  pseado-membranons  cronp.  A  distingoishiDg  character 
of  this  diphtheritic  affection,  showing  that  it  is  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  blood,  is  that  it  is  disposed  to  appear  on  most 
other  surfaces  which  may  be  excoriated  or  suppurating.  {Arch,  (Hn.^  Ae9ir., 
xxii.  281.)  The  mucous  membranes  toVhich  the  air  has  access,  and  the  skin, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected ;  but  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  is  remarkably  exempt  (Ibid.,  Mars,  1857,  p.  327.) 

When  the  local  affection  is  considerable,  the  system  is  brought  into  sjm- 

Eathy,  and  fever  is  developed.  The  stomach  is  sometimes  irritable,  and  the 
owels,  though  at  first  generally  disposed  to  constipation,  are  apt,  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  to  be  affected  with  a  fetid  diarrhoea.  Both  of  these  results 
are  ascribable  to  the  acrimony  of  the  liquid  secreted  in  the  fauces,  more  or 
less  of  which  is  swallowed.  In  good  constitutions,  the  fever  is  nsaallj 
sthenic ;  but  sometimes,  especially  when  the  disease  prevails  epidemically,  it 
has  a  typhoid  or  malignant  character ;  and  this  condition  of  the  system  reacts 
on  the  local  affection.  In  the  former  case,  the  inflamed  membrane  is  bright- 
red,  the  patches  white  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  the  pulse  full  and  strong. 
In  the  latter,  the  membrane,  when  visible,  is  purplish  or  livid,  and  the  exu- 
dation yellowish  or  ash-coloured,  or  darkened  by  the  bloody  liquid  effused, 
and  often  of  a  soft  pultaceous  consistence.  The  discharges  from  the  month 
and  nostrils  are  excessively  acrid  and  offensive,  and  often  mixed  with  dark 
blood,  which  oozes  from  the  fauces,  and  even  from  the  gums  and  lips.  Occa- 
sionally obstinate  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  takes  place.  The  pnlse  is 
rapid  and  feeble;  the  delirium  of  the  early  stages  is  succeedid  by  coma;  and 
the  whole  system  is  in  a  state  of  great  prostration.  Between  the  two  condi- 
tions here  presented  there  are  various  grades,  in  which  their  characteristic 
symptoms  are  more  or  less  mingled  or  modified.  In  the  malignant  cases,  the 
system  is  probably  under  some  poisonous  influence  superadded  to  that  of  the 
local  affection.     Such  cases  are  happily  rare. 

The  diphtheritic  exudation  differs  decidedly  from  that  of  thmsh,  and  in 
some  points  also  from  that  which  accompanies  scarlet  fever.  In  the  thmsh, 
the  white  coating  appears  first  in  separate  points  which  afterwards  coalesce ;  is 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  or  at  least  not  beneath  it ;  may  be 
readily  removed  without  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
causing  the  least  hemorrhage,  and,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is 
found  to  contain  abundantly  a  peculiar  fungous  plant.  The  diphtheritic  exu- 
dation forms  in  patches,  beneath  the  epidermis ;  adheres  strongly  to  the  mem- 
brane, so  that  it  can  rarely  be  detached  without  causing  the  extrayasation  of 
some  blood  ;  and  under  the  microscope  exhibits  the  ordinary  constituents  of 
fialse  membrane ;  namely,  interlacing  fibrils,  molecules  or  granules,  and  exu- 
dation or  pus  corpuscles.  The  exudation  in  scarlatina  occurs  generally  first 
in  points  like  the  thrush,  is  much  less  cohesive  than  the  diphtheritic,  less 
adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane,  much  less  disposed  to  spread  into  the 
larynx,  and  also  less  disposed  to  make  its  appearance  upon  surfaces  elae- 
where  that  may  be  excoriated.  (Empis,  Arch,  O^n,,  4e  s^r.,  xxii.  284.) 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  when  severe,  is  usually  two  or  three  weeks  or 
more.  Except  in  its  malignant  form,  or  when  it  occurs  in  constitutions  pre- 
▼iously  much  enfeebled,  or  assumes  the  character  of  pseudo-membranous 
croup,  the  prognosis  is  favourable. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  ordinary  angina  will  give  rise  to  the  pseudo-mem- 
branous variety  in  those  predisposed  to  it  What  constitutes  this  predisposi- 
tion, however,  is  not  known,  although  it  is  probably  ascribable  to  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  blood.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  most  prevalent  in  moist  seasons 
and  countries,  in  temperate  latitudes.     It  prevails  sometimes  epidemicallj. 
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though  confined  within  comparatiyelj  narrow  limits.  It  occasionally  at- 
tacks a  single  household,  as  a  boarding-school,  forexample,  without  extending 
to  others  in  the  same  vicinity ;  and,  when  prevalent  in  any  particular  place,  it 
is  apt  to  select  certain  families,  of  which  several  individuals  suffer,  while 
most  of  the  neighbouring  families  escape  entirely.  This  result  has  been 
ascribed  to  contagion ;  but,  as  several  persons  in  a  family  are  often  seized 
about  the  same  time,  it  may  with  greater  propriety  be  referred  to  similarity 
of  constitution  and  of  exposure.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  disease  is  occasionally  contagious,  especially  in  its  epidemic  and  malig- 
nant form.  From  its  resemblance  to  the  malignant  sore-throat  of  Fothergill, 
Huxham,  and  others,  with  which  it  is  by  some  writers  maintained  to  be  iden- 
tical, and  from  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  both  these  affections  with 
epidemic  scarlatina,  and  the  close  analogy  of  their  local  symptoms  with  the 
throat  affection  of  that  disease,  the  inference  is  not  without  plausibility,  that 
they  may  all  be  produced  by  the  same  cause,  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
have  an  epidemic  or  contagious  character. 

The  disease  occurs  at  all  tlhies  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  and  is  very  rare  in  old  age. 

Diagnosis. — Besides  thrush  and  the  sore-throat  of  scarlatina,  the  only  com- 
plaints with  which  this  can  be  confounded  are  common  angina,  ulcerated  and 
gangrenous  or  malignant  sore- throat,  and  pseudo-membranous  croup.  From 
the  first  of  these  it  is  readily  distinguishable  by  the  exudation  in  the  fauces. 
It  is  usually  without  the  excavated  surface  of  the  ulcerated  variety,  and  the 
proper  gangrenous  sloughs  of  the  malignant;  though  both  of  these  conditions' 
may  sometimes  be  presented  after  the  false  membrane  has  been  thrown  off; 
and  there  is  occasionally  a  mixture  of  these  affections  in  the  same  case.  It 
is  only  in  those  instances  in  which  the  exudation  extends  into  the  larynx, 
that  this  complaint  can  be  confounded  with  proper  pseudo-membranous 
croup.  The  latter  affection,  however,  differs  by  commencing  in  the  larynx, 
and  in  seldom  or  never  being  associated  with  those  typhoid  or  malignant 
symptoms  which  are  occasionally  present  in  the  former. 

Treatment. — In  the  mildest  cases,  little  general  treatment  is  required. 
The  patient  may  take  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  some  other  saline 
cathartic,  and  should  strictly  avoid  animal  food.  In  somewhat  severer  cases, 
with  moderate  fever,  the  cathartic  may  be  repeated,  and  antimonials  and  the 
neutral  mixture  administered  at  short  intervals.  When  the  pulse  is  full 
and  strong,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  especially  in  adults;  but 
venesection  does  not  exercise  the  same  controlling  influence  over  this,  as  over 
the  common  inflammation ;  at  least,  it  does  not  obviate  the  tendency  to  the 
plastic  exudation ;  and,  in  some  instances,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of 
system,  is  not  well  borne.  It  is  generally  quite  inapplicable  to  those  cases 
which  occur  epidemically,  or  in  which  a  dark  hue  or  fetid  odour  of  the  ex- 
udation indicates  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  When  the  symptoms  are 
threatening,  either  from  the  general  condition  of  system,  or  the  disposition 
in  the  local  disease  to  enter  the  respiratory  passages,  calomel  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  general  means  of  cure  is  so  ef- 
fectual as  the  establishment  of  the  mercurial  influence.  If  the  patches  should 
have  reached  the  glottis,  or  be  extended  towards  it,  a  full  purgative  dose  of 
calomel  should  be  given,  and  the  medicine  afterwards  continued  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  every  hour  or  two,  until  the  mouth  is  affected, 
or  th(B  disease  relieved.  Even  young  children,  under  these  circumstances, 
bear  calomel  well  in  the  quantity  mentioned.  Should  it  irritate  the  stomach 
and  bowels  very  much,  the  dose  maybe  diminished,  or  the  mercurial  pill,  and 
frictions  with  mercurial  ointment  substituted.  Emetics  have  been  recom- 
mended ;  but  they  scarcely  modify  the  peculiar  character  of  the  affection ; 
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and  are  only  sometimes  useful,  in  the  advanced  stages,  by  promoting  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  the  false  membriioe  from  the  larynx.  Bromine  and  bromide  of 
potassium  have  been  recently  strongly  recommended,  as  having  a  specific 
curative  influence  over  pseudo-membranous  a£fections.  (Bust,  Med,  and  8urg, 
Journ,,  Iv.  236.)  ^  similar  influence  is  claimed  for  chlorate  of  potassa  very 
freely  given.  (Ibid.,  Ivi.  489.)  Should  the  symptoms  be  malignant^  with 
great  depression,  Peruvian  bark  or  quinia,  wine-whey,  carbonate  of  ammo* 
nia,  and  animal  broths  may  be  required. 

The  exterior  local  treatment  is  not  very  important  Leeches  may  be  ased, 
as  an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  doubtful  cases ;  and 
recourse  may  be  had  to  rubefacients  and  blisters,  as  mentioned  aoder  tkt 
head  of  common  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

By  far  the  most  important  remedies  are  those  addressed  immediately  to 
the  part  affected.     By  these  the  peculiar  character  of  the  inflammation,  opoe 
which  its  danger  chiefly  depends,  may  be  changed ;  and,  if  the  disease  has 
not  already  reached  the  larynx,  its  progress  may  be  arrested.     In  the  slighter 
forms,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the 
salt  in  a  fluidounce,  applied  daily  or  twice  a  day  to  the  pseudo-membranous 
patches,  will  be  found  sufficient.     When  a  stronger  impression  is  required, 
caustic  substances  must  be  employed.     Of  these  the  best  is  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  may  be  applied  either  in  the  solid  state,  or  dissolved  in  six  or  eigiit 
parts  of  water.     Muriatic  acid  is  highly  recommended  by  some  writers,  sad 
in  the  worst  cases  is  used  undiluted.     In  those  of  slower  progress,  it  may 
he  diluted  more  or  less  according  to  the  impression  desired.     Alum  is  another 
very  efficient  application.     It  is  used  in  saturated  solution,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  applied  directly  to  the  part  by  blowing  it  through 
a  tube  adapted  for  the  purpose.     These  substances  should  be  allowed  to  come 
in  contact,  as  little  as  possible,  with  any  other  part  of  the  surface  than  those 
covered  with  the  exudation.     The  liquids  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
large  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  of  a  piece  of  sponge  or  soft  linen  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  stick.     In  the  intervals  between  the  caustic  applications,  muci- 
laginous gargles,  sweetened  or  not  with  honey  of  roses,  may  be  beneficially 
used.     A  gargle,  made  of  a  fluidrachm  of  chlorinated  soda  and  four  fluid- 
ounces  of  water,  is  recommended  in  cases   attended  with  fetid  discharge. 
Howard's  calomel,  applied  to  the  diseased  surface  by  means  of  a  tube,  was 
advised  by  Bretonneau ;  but  its  chief  advantages  are  probably  derived  firom 
the  portion  of  it  which  may  be  swallowed.     For  the  local  treatment  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  entered  the  larynx,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
pseudo-membranous  croup  and  chronic  laryngitis.     When  it  enters  the  nasal 
passages,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  injected  up  the  nostrils. 

3.  XJloeratiye  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces. —  Ulcerated  Sore-UinmL 
i— Ulcers  in  the  fauces  are  an  occasional  result  of  common  angina,  especially 
in  its  chronic  state,  and  are  attendants  upon  various  constitutional  affectioas 
both  acute  and  chronic,  as  scarlatina,  smallpox,  syphilis,  and  the  mercoriai 
action.  But  they  sometimes  also  occur  as  an  original  disease,  at  least  they 
are  present  when  the  case  first  comes  under  medical  notice.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  many  of  the  cases,  commonly  considered  as  ulcerative,  may  be 
really  examples  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation;  but  this  is  certaioly 
not  the  case  with  others,  as,  after  the  removal  of  the  whitish  snrface  which 
they  at  first  present,  an  actual  loss  of  substance  is  observed. 

Attention  is  first  called  to  the  throat  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sharp  pain  in 
swallowing;  and,  when  the  fauces  are  examined,  one  or  more  roundish  or  oval 
whitish  spots  exhibit  themselves,  surrounded  by  a  red  and  inflamed  margin. 
The  pain  which  they  occasion  upon  any  movement  of  the  fauces  is  sharper 
than  that  of  ordinary  angina,  though  there  is  less  heat  or  uneasiness  in  the 
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interval.  The  seDsation  is  like  that  prodaced  by  something  sharp  sticking  in 
the  part  The  spots  sometimes  remain  very  nearly  of  their  original  dimen- 
sions, sometimes  spread  considerably.  The  whitish  matter  after  a  while 
disappears,  leaving  a  red,  excavated,  somewhat  irregular  surface,  which  in 
healthy  constitutions  speedily  rises  to  the  proper  level  and  cicatrizes.  In 
some  instances,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  febrile  action;  in  others,  fever 
occurs,  and  in  this  case  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be  very  frequent,  as  in  scarlatina, 
to  the  milder  forms  of  which  the  affection  bears  a  considerable  resemblance, 
except  in  the  absence  of  the  eruption. 

The  general  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  ordinary  angina,  though 
depletion  is  much  less  efficient,  and  bleeding  seldom  called  for.  Should  the 
ulcers  become  chronic,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  employed  internally.  By 
far  the  most  efficient  remedies  are  local ;  and  the  best  of  these  are  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  exclop 
siyely  to  the  whitish  surface,  and  continued  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  until  the 
colour  is  changed  to  red.  The  solutions  should  contain  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  of  the  salt  in  a  fluidounce.  In  cases  unattended  with  constitutional 
disturbance,  a  cure  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

4.  Qangrenous  Inflammation  of  the  Faucis. — Angina  maligna.^ 
Cynanche  maligna, — Malignant  Sore-throai, — It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  distinct  disease  exists  which  merits  this  title.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
gangrene  occasionally  attends  inflammation  of  the  fauces  of  all  varieties.  In 
common  angina,  pseudo-membranous  angina,  and  even  ordinary  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils,  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  structure  beneath 
it,  sometimes  lose  their  life ;  and  true  gangrenous  sloughs  are  formed.  This 
result  almost  always  depends  either  on  some  pre-existing  state  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  system  in  general,  predisposing  to  mortification,  or  upon  some  gene- 
ral  disease  independent  of  the  throat  affection,  coexisting  with  it,  as  in  the 
typhoid  forms  of  fever.  In  malignant  cases  of  pseudo- membranous  angina, 
the  surface  beneath  the  exudation  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  slough,  the  result 
of  mortification.  Thrush  and  aphthae  occurring  in  the  fauces  occasionally 
become  gangrenous ;  and  the  infantile  affection  called  gangrene  of  the  mouih 
may  have  its  seat  in  the  same  part.  Indeed,  whenever  intense  inflammation 
of  the  fauces  occurs  in  persons  whose  health  has  been  depraved  by  insufficient 
or  unwholesome  nourishment,  or  who  are  affected  by  some  malignant  or 
typhoid  disease,  or  dark-red  or  livid  eruption,  or  in  whom  mortification  exists 
in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  we  may  apprehend  gangrene,  especially  in 
children.  The  malignant  sore-throat  described  by  Fothergill  and  Huxham, 
and  by  Dr.  Cullen  under  the  name  of  cynanche  maligna,  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  modification  of  scarlatina ;  the  local  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms being  the  same  as  those  which  attend  the  worst  forms  of  that  complaint, 
except  that,  in  a  comparatively  few  instances,  the  scarlet  eruption  is  absent. 
In  relation,  therefore,  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of  this  affection,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  article  on  scarlet  fever. 


Jirtick  II. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONSILS,  or  TONSILLITIS. 

Syn. — Ctfnanehe  tonsillarii. — Angina  iontiUarit. — AmygdalUU. — Quinsy, 

Bt  these  terms  is  here  meant  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  tonsils, 
that  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them  being  included  under  some  one  of 
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the  forms  of  angina  already  treated  of.    Sometimes  onlj  one  tonsil  is  affected, 
bat  more  frequently  both. 

Symptoms. — The  local  affection  is  first  indicated  by  difBcaltj  in  swallow- 
ing, a  sense  of  heat  in  the  fauces,  and  a  constant  uneasiness,  which  gradnally 
increases  until  it  amounts  to  severe  pain.  This  often  shoots  through  the  ear, 
and  the  patient  sometimes  refers  it  chiefly  to  that  part  The  difficnltj  of 
swallowing  increases,  each  attempt  being  attended  with  an  ezpressiTe  coo- 
traction  of  the  features,  and  an  almost  conynlsive  action  of  the  mnscles  con- 
cerned ;  liquids  are  apt  to  pass  into  the  nostrils ;  and,  in  seTere  cases,  when 
both  tonsils  are  involved,  deglutition  becomes  almost  or  quite  impossible. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  constant  disposition  to  swallow,  in  order  to  free 
the  fauces  from  a  tenacious  colourless  mucus,  which  is  also  discharged  by 
frequent  hawking  and  spitting.  The  voice  is  much  changed,  assaming  a 
nasal  character,  and,  when  the  disease  is  at  the  height,  is  sometimes  qidte 
suppressed.  The  hearing  is  also  frequently  impaired,  in  consequence  pro- 
bably of  obstruction  of  the  eustachian  tubes.  The  respiration  is  not  much 
affected,  unless  in  very  bad  cases,  with  great  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  when  a 
sense  of  suffocation  is  sometimes  experienced.  Upon  being  examined,  the 
fauces  exhibit  at  first  redness,  with  some  projection  of  one  or  both  tonsilB, 
which  gradually  increase  in  size,  and,  if  both  are  affected,  at  length  almost 
or  quite  touch  each  other.  Their  surface  frequently  exhibits  a  white  concrete 
matter,  in  spots  or  diffused,  the  result  of  morbid  secretion,  apparent]/  from 
the  mucous  follicles.  The  uvula  is  usually  much  swollen  and  elongated,  and 
the  soft  palate  inflamed.  There  is  also  almost  always  external  inflammatioD, 
with  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  and  the  cellular  tissue,  and  so  much  stiff- 
ness of  the  jaws  that,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  the  month  can  some- 
times scarcely  be  opened.     The  tongue  is  heavily  furred. 

The  fever  is  of  the  sthenic  character,  and  is  often  very  considerable,  with 
headache,  and  a  full,  strong  pulse.  The  rigors  with  which  the  fever  com- 
mences sometimes  precede  any  obvious  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  for  some 
hours,  or  even  a  day ;  but,  much  more  commonly,  the  general  and  local  affec- 
tions begin  at  the  same  time,  or  the  latter  precedes  the  former.  The  patient 
generally  experiences  great  restlessness,  with  inability  to  sleep.  In  some 
cases  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  the  patient  does  not  lose  his  appetite 
throughout  the  attack. 

When  the  inflammation  is  slight,  or  is  actively  treated,  it  often  ends  in 
resolution ;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  suppuration  is  the  more  nsual 
result.  The  establishment  of  this  process  is  known  by  the  ocenrrence  of 
slight  rigors,  and  by  the  greater  softness  of  the  tumour  to  the  tonch,  which 
may  not  unfrequently  discover  fluctuation.  Sometimes  an  elevated  pale  spot 
is  seen,  indicating  a  disposition  of  the  abscess  to  open  at  that  point.  At  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  often  very  g^at ;  and 
l^e  relief  obtained  by  the  discharge  of  the  abscess  is  exquisite.  This  it 
hastened  by  the  efforts  which  the  patient  makes  in  coughing,  swallowing,  or 
clearing  his  throat.  It  often  occurs  in  the  night,  and  the  patient  falling 
asleep,  wakes  in  the  morning  entirely  relieved,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
time  when  the  change  took  place.  The  pus  is  usually  swallowed,  though 
occasionally  portions  of  it  are  discharged  by  the  mouth.  After  the  opening 
of  the  abscess,  recovery  is  rapid.  The  disease  is  usually  about  a  week  in 
arriving  at  its  height,  though  sometimes  not  more  than  five  or  six  days,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  the 
abscess  has  opened  externally ;  and  still  more  rarely  the  pus  has  dissected  its 
way  down  into  the  lungs,  and  produced  fatal  inflammation. 

After  the  relief  of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  tonsils  are  not  nnfreqnently 
left  swollen  and  indurated;  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  ease  in 
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of  a  scrofalons  habit,  and  in  those  frequently  attacked.  Sometimes  the  tame- 
faction  becomes  at  length  so  great  as  to  be  seriously  inconvenient,  producing 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  an  alteration  of  the  voice.  The  tonsils,  more- 
over, may  come  into  this  hypertrophied  condition  in  consequence  of  a  chronic 
irritation  or  iniammation,  without  any  preceding  acute  symptoms. 

Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  almost  invariably  terminates  favourably,  unless 
complicated  with  some  vice  of  constitution,  which  would  render  inflammation, 
wherever  seated,  hazardous.  Suffocation  is  mentioned  among  its  dangers; 
but  this  must  be  very  rare,  unless  the  larynx  becomes  involved.  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  fatal  case.  One,  however,  is  recorded  in  the  Am,  Joum,  of  Med. 
Sci,  (N.  S.,  xxiv.  96),  which  was  caused  by  the  pressing  downward  of  the 
epiglottis,  so  as  completely  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  larynx. 

Causes. — By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  disease  is  exposure  to 
changes  of  temperature,  especially  to  partial  cold,  when  the  body  is  warm  and 
perspiring.  Hence,  the  complaint  is  most  prevalent  in  seasons  when  the 
weather  is  changeable,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  in  spring.  It  seems  sometimes  to  be  influenced  by  the  epidemic 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  a^d  is  apt  to  prevail  along  with  scarlet  fever 
and  measles.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  scarlatina  and  smallpox,  though 
materially  modified  by  the  character  of  the  affection.  It  is  less  disposed  to 
suppuration,  when  a  mere  attendant  upon  these  complaints,  than  in  its  ordi- 
nary state.  Certain  individuals  are  very  subject  to  it,  and  in  these  the  slight- 
est exposure  is  often  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack.  ^It  is  not  common  in 
infancy,  or  in  advanced  life ;  and  those  who  have  been  subject  to  it  in  youth 
and  adult  age,  generally  cease  to  be  so  when  they  become  old. 

Treatment. — At  the  period  of  the  complaint  at  which  the  physician  is 
called,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  prevent  suppuration,  unless  by  an  energy  of 
depletory  treatment  which  may  lead  to  more  unpleasant  consequences  than 
the  disease;  and  the  most  copious  admissible  depletion  often  fails.  It  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  advisable  to  aim  at  effecting  resolution,  unless  in  the  early 
stage.  The  moderate  depletion,  which  will  at  first  often  check  the  complaint^ 
will,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  be  found  useful  by  moderating  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation,  and  consequently  diminishing  suppuration.  This  is,, 
therefore,  in  general,  the  appropriate  treatment.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  the  system  plethoric,  and  the  head  painful,  blood  should  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated.  But,  if 
the  patient  was  previously  feeble,  or  has  been  subject  to  frequent  returns  of 
the  complaint,  venesection  as  a  general  rule  is  better  avoided.  A  brisk  purge 
of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  of  senna  tea  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  may  be  given 
at  first,  and  the  bowels  afterwards  kept  freely  open  with  some  one  of  the 
saline  cathartics.  Generally  speaking,  however,  no  other  cathartic  is  requi- 
site than  Epsom  salt.  In  the  intervals,  the  circulation  should  be  kept  down 
by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  refrigerant  drinks.  Emetics  have 
been  recommended;  but  they  have  little  influence  over  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  when  formed.  In  the  very  commencement  they  may  arrest  it» 
and,  in  advanced  suppuration,  may  give  relief  by  breaking  the  abscess;  but 
for  the  latter  purpose  other  means  are  preferable.  Opium,  or  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  and  opium,  should  be  given  at  night,  in  cases  of  restlessness  and 
want  of  sleep.  The  diet  should  be  low,  consisting  of  soft  or  fluid  substances, 
as  mush  with  molasses,  and  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  liquids.  When  the 
appetite  remains,  vegetable  broth  is  usually  acceptable  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Brinton  treats  this  disease  very  successfully  by  purging  with  large 
doses  of  guaiac,  of  which  he  gives  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  every  four 
hours,  often  combined  with  other  cathartics,  as  aloes  and  jalap,  and  with 
opium.  This  treatment  is  said,  if  commenced  early,  generally  to  prevent 
suppuration.  (Lond.  Lancet,  Am.  ed.,  July,  1857,  p.  90.) 
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Not  mncb  can  be  expected  from  external  local  treatment.  Leechet,  how- 
ever,  may  be  employed,  thongh  less  usefal  than  in  simple  angina.  Varfoot 
rubefacient  applications  and  blisters  may  also  be  used,  as  recommeiided  in 
that  complaint  Perhaps  the  best  external  application  is  an  ensollient  pool- 
tice  of  bread  and  milk,  flaxseed  meal,  Indian  mush,  or  mashed  potatoes,  so 
large  as  to  embrace  the  whole  throat  in  front  and  on  the  sides. 

Oargles  are  nsefnl  only  by  alleviating  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  aad 
enabling  him  to  discharge  the  yiscid  mncns  which  lines  the  faaces.  Mnel- 
laginons,  acidalous,  or  slightly  astringent  liquids  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose;  such  as  infasion  of  flaxseed,  sassafras  pith,  or  slippery  elm  bark, 
Tinegar  and  water,  infnsion  of  red  roses  or  of  sage  sweetened  with  honey  of 
roses,  and  a  very  weak  solntion  of  alnm.  Simple  warm  water  nsed  aa  a  gwgle 
often  g^ves  some  relief  Scarification  of  the  tonsils  has  been  recommended, 
as  also  has  bleeding  from  the  ranine  vein.  There  are  two  remedies  whi^ 
applied  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  will  often  arrest  it;  namely,  pow- 
dered alnm  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Alnm  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  tonsils,  either  by  the  index  finger  moistened  and  then  tondied 
to  the  powder,  or  by  blowing  it  into  the  fauces  through  a  quill  or  other  tabe 
into  which  it  may  have  been  introduced.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  applied  in  tab- 
stance  by  touching  the  surface  with  a  stick  of  it,  or  in  strong  solution  by 
means  of  a  camePs-hair  pencil.  When  suppuration  has  commenced,  gargHag 
with  warm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  a  decoction  of  figs  in  milk,  and  the 
inhalation  of  warm  vapour,  have  been  thought  to  advance  it.  When  flaeta- 
ation  can  be  detected  by  the  finger,  the  abscess  should  be  opened. 

In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  occasional  scarification,  widi  the 
intermediate  application  of  strong  astringent  solutions,  especially  that  of 
alum,  may  be  resorted  to  with  some  hope  of  advantage.  Repeated  leeching, 
blisters,  and  frictions  with  mercurial  or  iodine  ointment  have  been  nsed,  bet 
with  no  very  satisfactory  results.  Dr.  Symonds  has  found  most  benefit  from 
the  daily  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance  or  solution.  Tincture 
of  iodine,  applied  occasionally  to  the  tumour,  is  said  to  have  effected  cures. 
All  these  measures,  however,  are  apt  to  fail ;  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
remove  the  enlarged  tonsils  by  excision. 


Artick  in. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX,  or  PHARYNGITIS. 

Inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pharynx  which  can  be  seen  when  the 
tongue  is  depressed,  belongs  to  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  has  bees 
treated  of  under  that  head.  When  it  occurs  alone,  it  is  characterised  bj 
pain,  and  the  absence  of  alteration  of  the  voice.  Inflammation  of  the  inviih 
ble  portion  is  much  less  common.  Its  diagnostic  symptoms  are  pain  in  swal- 
lowing opposite  to  the  top  of  the  larynx,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  fron 
without  immediately  behind  the  larynx,  without  redness  in  the  fances,  or 
change  of  voice.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  fever,  and  is  not  often  dangeroaa 
It  terminates  usually  in  resolution ;  but  the  inflammation  sometimes  extendi 
to  the  cellular  structure  posterior  to  the  pharynx,  when  suppuration  may  take 
place,  and  an  abscess  result,  extremely  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  causes  of  pharyngitis.  Like  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  it  may  be  of  the  ordinary  character,  or  psendo-membranons,  and  like 
it  may  assume  a  chronic  form.  It  is  to  be  treated,  moreover,  in  the  sasM 
way,  except  that  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  gargles.  For  obserratloDS 
on  erysipielatous  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  preventing  deglntition  by 
paralyzing  the  muscles,  see  pageB  448  find  454. 
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Abscess  of  the  Pharynx. — OoUectioDS  of  pas  fonn  io  the  cellular  straetare 
aroand  the  pharynx,  in  yarioas  positions,  and  from  yarious  caases.  Bat  the 
affection  here  referred  to  is  seated  in  the  cellalar  tissue  posterior  to  the  pha- 
rynx, between  it  and  the  cerrical  Tertebrse.  It  is  not  a  firequent,  but  is  neyer- 
theless  an  important  complaint.  When  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
it  may  be  known  by  a  projection  in  the  back  of  the  fauces,  visible  to  the  eye 
when  the  jaws  csn  be  sufficiently  opened,  and  sensible  to  the  finger,  which  at 
the  same  time  detects  fluctuation.  When  lower  down,  it  is  not  so  easily  re- 
cognized. Deep-seated  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pharynx,  tenderness  upon 
pressure  from  without,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  great  difficulty  of  deglutition  fol- 
lowed by  absolute  inability  to  swallow,  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  the  most 
distressing  dyspnoea,  attended  with  laborious  efforts  to  inspire,  are  symptoms 
which  should  lead  the  physician  to  suspect  its  existence,  and,  if  it  be  invisi- 
ble, to  attempt  by  the  careful  introduction  of  a  stomach  tube  to  ascertain 
whether  the  passage  is  closed.  The  danger  arises  partly  from  inanition,  but 
chiefly  f)rom  pressure  upon  the  larynx,  producing  suffocation.  Several  fatal 
cases  are  on  record ;  and  it  is  probable  that  others  have  occurred,  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  laryngeal  disease.  The  chief  diagnostic  symptoms  a^e  the 
seat  of  pain,  and  the  inability  to  swallow.  There  is  usually  considerable 
fever,  and  sometimes  cephalic  symptoms,  which  tend  to  direct  attention  away 
from  the  real  danger.  The  abscess  is  more  dangerous  in  the  lower  than  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

This  affection  may  attend  the  advanced  stage  of  certain  fevers,  or  may  re- 
sult simply  from  inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  It  may  also  be  produced  by 
disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrsB.  As  hitherto  observed,  it  has  been  most  com- 
mon in  children  under  four  years ;  but  it  may  occur  at  any  age. 

The  treatment  consists  simply  in  opening  the  abscess ;  and  the  chief  cau- 
tions requisite  are  to  avoid  making  too  deep  an  incision,  and  to  strike  aa 
nearly  as  may  be  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  avoid  any  considerable  artery.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  relates  three  cases  of  children,  who  were  apparently  rescued 
from  suffocation  in  this  way.  Should  the  abscess  be  out  of  sight,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  the  cutting  instrument  should  be  sheathed  in  a  tube, 
until  in  contact  with  the  tumour.'*' 


^rtick  IF. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS,  or  OESOPHAGITIS. 

This  is  a  very  rare  affection,  unless  originating  from  the  direct  application 
of  irritating  substances,  or  from  mechanical  violence. 

Symptonts,  dc. — A  sense  of  heat  and  pain,  increased  by  swallowing,  and 
frequently  referred  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pharynx,  or  to  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  tube  may  be  affected,  is  the 
earliest  symptom.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  felt  between  the  shoulders,  or  is 
referred  to  the  larynx.  Tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  from  without  is 
experienced,  if  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus. 
Deglutition  is  usually  more  or  less  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible.  The 
complaint  is  said  to  be  frequently  attended  with  hiccough,  and  sometimes  with 
the  eructation  of  a  glairy  mucus,  and  with  vomiting.  There  is  usually  little 
or  no  fever.  The  inflammation  generally  terminates  by  resolution,  though 
suppuration  sometimes  takes  place,  and  an  abscess  may  form  between  the 

*  For  an  elaborate  aocoant  of  this  affection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by  I>r. 
Cbarles  M.  Allin,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  (N.  8.,  vii.  807). 
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mncoas  membrane  and  the  muscular  coat.  Ulcers  occasionallj  result  The 
iDflammatioD  maj  also  be  of  the  pseado-membranoos  character,  in  which  case 
it  is  usually  propagated  from  the  fauces  or  larynx,  though  it  does  occasion- 
ally originate  in  the  oesophagus,  and  has  been  known  to  occnpy  its  whole 
extent.  The  vomiting  of  flakes,  or  a  tube  of  false  membrane,  would  lead  to 
the  suspicion  of  its  character.  In  some  cases  of  oesophagitis,  the  mucous 
glandules  are  exclusively  affected ;  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained  during  life. 
The  disease  occasionally  becomes  chronic,  in  which  case  we  have  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  the  acute  in  a  moderated  form,  and  especially  a  copiooi 
discharge  of  mucus  by  the  mouth. 

CaiLses. — The  usual  causes  are  acrid,  corrosive,  or  very  hot  substances 
swallowed,  and  mechanical  violence  from  sharp,  rough,  or  hard  bodies  intro- 
duced into  the  oesophagus,  or  from  undue  efforts  by  the  surgeon  in  the  w^e 
of  the  stomach  tube,  the  bougie,  or  the  probang.  The  disease  may  also  be 
propagated  downward  from  the  fauces,  or  upward  from  the  stomach.  It  has 
been  ascribed,  in  some  instances,  to  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  of  rheumatism.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  muscular  coat  sometimes 
becopes  the  seat  of  the  latter  affection. 

Treatment, — Yenesection  when  the  pulse  is  strong  and  excited,  saline 
cathartics,  stimulating  pediluvia,  a  liquid  farinaceous  diet,  repeated  leeching 
or  cupping,  emollient  poultices,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  blisters  upon 
the  neck  or  between  the  shoulders,  constitute  the  chief  remedies.  In  chronic 
cases,  revulsion  should  be  sustained  by  a  perpetual  blister,  by  pustulation 
with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  or  by  a  seton.  Should  the  case  not  yield  to 
other  measures,  mercury  should  be  resorted  to  ;  and  this  should  be  employed 
early,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  is  pseudo-membranoos. 
When  inability  to  swallow  exists,  attempts  may  be  made  to  support  the  patient 
by  nourishing  liquids  injected  into  the  bowels. 


Artick    V. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

1.  Oroanio  Stricture. — The  consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  surgeon  ;  as  it  is  by  surgical  means  that  relief  is  to  be  afforded. 
A  few  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  sufficient.  The  complaint  is  indicated  by 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  at  first  moderate,  but  gradually  increasing  so  that 
the  patient  can  at  length  swallow  nothing  but  liquids,  or  ceases  to  swallow 
even  these,  and  dies  of  inanition.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stricture  continues 
many  years  without  perceptible  increase.  It  may  arise  from  thickening  of 
the  coats  consequent  upon  inflammation,  from  contraction  produced  by  the 
healing  of  an  ulcer,  from  excrescences  growing  out  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
from  cancer,  from  cartilaginous  or  osseous  degeneration  of  the  tube,  or  from 
the  pressure  of  exterior  tumours.  Among  its  effects  is  a  dilatation  of  the 
oesophagus  above  the  place  of  stricture,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent 
When  there  is  much  pain,  leeching,  blistering,  and  narcotics  may  be  employed. 
When  it  originates  in  inflammation,  some  advantage  may  be  hoped  from  a 
careful  course  of  mercury,  or  the  internal  and  local  use  of  iodine.  Canstie 
to  the  strictured  part  has  been  employed  by  some  English  surgeons  ;  but  the 
only  means  upon  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed  is  the  use  of  the  bougie. 

2.  Spasm  of  the  (Esophagus. — This  is  a  morbid  muscular  contraction  of 
the  tube  producing  more  or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Symptoms. — The  spasm  generally  comes  on  suddenly,  often,  for  the  first 
time,  during  a  meal.     Upon  an  attempt  to  swallow,  the  food  ia  arrested,  and 
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is  either  rejected  immediately  and  with  force,  or  is  retained  for  a  time,  and 
then  rises  bj  regargitation.  The  former  event  is  apt  to  occur  when  the 
stricture  is  near  the  upper  extremity,  the  latter  when  it  is  near  the  lower. 
Occasionally,  after  the  food  has  been  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  stric- 
ture, this  yields  and  allows  it  to  pass  into  the  stomach.  In  some  instancee, 
solids  can  be  swallowed  better  than  liquids,  and  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the 
case ;  but  in  general  any  sort  of  food  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  spasm  when 
the  morbid  susceptibility  exists.  Severe  pain  often  attends  the  spasmodic 
action,  and  the  irritation  occasionally  extends  to  the  larynx  or  lungs,  producing 
much  embarrassment  of  respiration,  with  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation. 
Even  where  no  effoict  at  deglutition  is  made,  there  is  frequently  present  a 
sense  of  constriction,  and  in  some  cases  a  feeling  as  of  a  ball  ascending  in  the 
throat,  or  moving  from  one  part  to  another.  This  is  the  globus  hystericus 
of  older  writers.  Hiccough  and  vomiting  sometimes  accompany  the  affec- 
tion. Its  duration  is  exceedingly  various.  An  attack  may  consist  of  a  single 
paroxysm,  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  or  the  spasmodic  action  may  continue 
with  exacerbations  and  remissions,  and  occasional  complete  intermissions,  for 
months  or  years.  Like  most  other  nervous  affections,  it  sometimes  assumes 
the  regular  intermittent  form. 

From  organic  stricture,  the  only  complaint  with  which  it  can  be  con- 
founded, it  may  in  general  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  by  the  occasional  absence  of  all  the  symptoms,  so  that  the  patient  can 
swallow  easily,  and  by  the  other  evidences  of  nervous  disorder  with  which  it 
is  frequently  attended.  A  large  bougie  can  also  be  passed  with  facility  in 
periods  of  relaxation,  and,  even  when  arrested  by  the  spasm,  if  held  for  some 
time  against  the  stricture,  will  often  be  allowed  to  enter. 

Causes, — Irritation  of  the  mucous  coat,  from  whatever  cause,  may  produce 
the  spasm  when  a  predisposition  to  it  exists.  It  is  sometimes  excited  by  in- 
flammation of  the  (esophagus.  Among  the  causes  may  be  mentioned  acrid 
substances  swallowed,  cold  drinks  during  perspiration,  partial  exposure  to 
cold  air,  violent  and  depressing  emotions,  the  operation  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  influence  of  disease  existing  elsewhere,  as  of  dentition,  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  larynx,  stomach,  and  uterus,  and  inflammation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  predisposition  usually  consists  in  an  excitable 
state /)f  the  nervous  system,  such  as  exists  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and 
generally  in  a  debilitated  and  anemic  condition  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  cure  are  first  to  relieve  the  local  affection, 
and  secondly  to  correct  the  predisposition.  The  first  is  answered  by  remedies 
suited  to  relax  the  spasm  directly,  and  to  diminish  the  nervous  excitability  of 
the  part,  so  as  to  prevent  the  disposition  to  its  recurrence.  If  inflammation 
exist,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  means  already  indicated.  If  the  affection 
be  purely  nervous,  recourse  may  be  had  to  narcotic  cataplasms,  as  of  tobacco, 
henbane,  or  hemlock,  to  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  upon  a  blistered  sur- 
face, to  rubefacients,  epispastics,  pustulating  substances,  or  a  seton  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  to  the  internal  use  of  antispasmodics  and  narcotics, 
such  as  assafetida,  valerian,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  camphor,  opium,  henbane, 
and  hemlock.  Much  good  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  very  cold  drinks,  and 
even  ice  swallowed  by  the  patient. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  remedies  must  be  employed  calculated  to 
remove  the  disease  of  other  organs  with  which  the  spasm  may  be  associated, 
and  to  correct  any  existing  morbid  state  of  system.  These  remedies  are  de- 
tailed elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  that  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  invigorate  the  general  health  by  chalybeates  or  other  tonics,  exercise,  fresh 
air,  a  nutritious  diet,  the  avoidance  of  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  as  habitual 
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laznries,  and  attention  to  the  bowels  and  the  varioas  secretions.  Strychnia 
has  been  employed  successfally  in  one  severe  case  by  M.  Mathieu.  A  complete 
care  was  effected  in  six  weeks.  (Joum,  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  xzii.  890.) 

In  the  regular  intermittent  form  of  the  complaint,  sulphate  of  qmnia  will 
prove  eflfectual. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus. — This  subject  properly  belongs  to 
surgery ;  but  there  is  one  point  which  merits  notice  in  this  place.  When  the 
obstructing  substance  is  an  article  of  food,  and  difficulty  exists  in  removing 
it  by  mechanical  means,  recourse  can  be  had  to  the  solvent  properties  of  the 
gastric  juice.  A  case  in  which  this  measure  was  successfully  employed  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  April  nth,  1856  (p.  212).  In  this  case,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  permanent  stricture  in  the  oesophagus,  a  small  portion  of  animal 
food  which  had  been  swallowed  completely  obstructed  the  passage,  and  could 
not  be  removed.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  strained  liquor  from  the  stomach  of  a 
pig,  killed  fasting,  was  given  every  hour;  and  in  twelve  hours  the  obstructing 
substance  was  dissolved,  and  the  patient  relieved. 

Dilatation  of  the  Pharynx  and  (Esophagus, — Besides  the  dilatation  con- 
sequent upon  stricture,  other  forms  of  the  affection  occasionally  take  ]^ace, 
interfering  much  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  ending 
fatally.  The  dilatation  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  pouch,  made  either  by  the 
distension  of  all  the  coats  of  the  tube  at  one  spot,  or  by  a  hernial  protmsion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  or  it  may 
be  a  general  distension  of  the  tube  in  some  portion  of  its  length.  The  symp- 
toms are  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  deglutition,. the  regni^tation  of 
food  at  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  after  swallowing,  and  occasionally  a  tumour 
which  can  be  felt  by  the  fingers,  and  which  may  be  lessened  by  pressure.  The 
treatment  of  these  affections  belongs  to  the  surgeon ;  but  in  general  little  can 
be  done.  For  a  collection  of  cases  of  this  kind,  see  the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medicine  for  March,  1855  (p.  223). 


SUBSECTIOX  II L 

DISEASES   OF   THE   STOMACH. 

Article  L 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  or  GASTRITIS. 

The  inflammation  in  this  disease  is  usually  seated  in  the  mucons  mem- 
brane and  the  submucous  cellular  tissue;  though  it  sometimes  extends  to 
the  other  coats,  and  may  even  involve  the  whole  stomach.  The  peritoneal 
coat  is  seldom  exclusively  affected,  unless  in  cases  of  general  peritonitis,  to 
which  disease,  therefore,  inflammation  of  that  coat  properly  belongs.  Gas- 
tritis exists  under  the  two  forms  of  acute  and  chronic.  Some  make  an  in- 
termediate grade,  which  they  call  subacute ;  and  cases  frequently  occur  of 
slight,  temporary  phlogosis  of  the  organ,  scarcely  severe  or  extensive  enough 
to  produce  fever,  and  soon  passing  off"  with  the  removal  of  the  irritating 
cause,  which  might  be  conveniently  distinguished  by  this  title ;  but  these 
cases  are  little  noticed,  and  of  little  consequence,  except  that,  by  their  fre* 
qnent  repetition,  they  give  rise  to  chronic  inflammation,  of  which,  therefore, 
they  may  be  considered  as  the  initial  stage.     Whatever  concerns  them  sepa- 
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rately  will  be  best  treated  of  under  irritation  of  the  stomach,  which  they 
scarcely  exceed  in  severity,  and  with  which  they  are  generally  confounded. 

Acute  Gastritis. — This  is  not  common  as  an  independent  affection, 
though  frequently  associated  with  other  diseases,  of  which  it  may  be  either 
an  effect  or  a  mere  attendant,  having  its  originT  in  the  same  cause.  Few 
organs  resist  so  firmly  the  ordinary  direct  causes  of  inflammation  as  the  sto- 
mach, and  few  are  so  readily  affected  through  the  sympathies.  The  object 
of  this  provision  is  evident.  An  organ  so  important  in  its  functions,  and  so 
much  exposed  to  irritant  influences  ^om  without,  would  be  constantly  suffer- 
ing, and  causing  the  system  to  snffer,  if  readily  excited  into  inflammation  by 
such  influences;  while,  if  undisturbed  by  inflammation,  or  morbid  excitement 
in  other  organs,  it  would  continue  to  furnish,  through  the  function  of  diges- 
tion, materials  to  the  blood  calculated  to  sustain  the  disease. 

Symptoms, — In  severe  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  there  is  usually  a  burning 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  incessant  nausea  and  vomiting,  commencing 
with  the  attack,  and  continuing,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  till  near  the 
close.  The  pain  is  increased  by  pressure  from  without,  and  by  a  deep  inspi- 
ration, and  is  sometimes  excruciating  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  substances 
thrown  up  from  the  stomach  are  at  first  the  food  or  chyme,  and  afterwards 
bile  or  mucus,  and  whatever  may  be  swallowed,  and  are  sometimes  more  or 
less  deeply  tinged  with  blood.  There  is  occasionally  considerable  difficulty 
of  deglutition,  in  consequence  of  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  or  cardiac  orifice. 
The  thirst  is  intense,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  calling  for  cold  water, 
although,  if  taken  freely,  it  produces  uneasiness  and  oppression  by  the  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach,  and  is  often  immediately  rejected.  The  tongue  is  at 
first  usually  covered  in  the  middle  and  posterior  part  with  a  whitish  fnr, 
while  its  tip  and  edges  are  red,  and  red  papillse  are  visible  through  the  coat- 
ing; but  sometimes  it  is  red,  smooth,  dryish,  and  without  fur  from  the  com- 
mencement. The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated,  unless  they  partici- 
pate in  the  inflammation,  in  which  case  they  are  looser  than  in  health.  The 
patient  lies  on  his  back,  is  apt  to  be  low-spirited,  is  restless  and  wakeful,  and 
has  a  feeling  of  great  debility,  with  an  expression  of  face  indicating  anxiety 
and  distress.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  sometimes  full,  but  usually  small 
and  corded,  the  respiration  often  short  and  hurried,  the  skin  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  urine  high  coloured.  A  hard,  dry  cough,  occasionally  paroxysmal, 
is  also  mentioned  among  the  symptoms. 

Should  the  disease  now  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  pain  and  vomiting 
abate;  the  tongoe  becomes  paler  and  moister,  the  pulse  slower,  fuller,  and 
less  corded,  the  skin  cooler  and  softer;  and  sometimes  a  general  moisture  of 
the  surface,  or  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  evinces  that  the  crisis  is  passed. 
But,  should  it  advance  unfavourably,  the  tongue,  if  before  coated,  becomes 
smooth,  red,  and  dry,  and  towards  the  close  is  occasionally  covered,  as  well 
as  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  with  a  thrush-like  exudation ;  the  skin  becomes 
cool  and  pale,  and  the  pulse  more  frequent,  feeble,  and  thread-like ;  the  body 
emaciates  rapidly;  debility  and  restlessness  increase;  delirium  frequently 
occurs ;  hiccough  harasses  the  patient ;  active  vomiting  is  succeeded  by  mere 
regurgitation ;  instead  of  mucus  or  bile,  a  black  matter  like  coffee-grounds 
is  sometimes  ejected ;  the  tenderness  on  pressure  diminishes,  and  pain  some- 
times ceases  entirely;  the  countenance  sinks,  and  assumes  a  haggard  aspect; 
and  death  occurs,  preceded  by  cold  extremities,  a  scarcely  perceptible  pulse, 
and  other  evidences  of  extreme  exhaustion.  The  complete  suspension  of 
pain,  without  amelioration  in  other  respects,  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  In 
some  rare  instances,  in  the  latter  stage,  the  pain  suddenly  increases  and  be- 
comes more  diffused,  and  extreme  tenderness  upon  pressure  is  felt  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  which  swells  and  assumes  a  tympanitic  condition.     In  such 
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eases,  the  stomach  has  been  perforated,  and  peritoneal  inflammftiioii  has  been 
prodnced  by  the  flaids  which  have  escaped  through  the  openiog.  Inentable 
death  speedily  follows  this  event.  When  the  stomach  has  been  diaorgauized 
from  the  commencement  by  the  violence  of  the  cause,  as  when  one  of  the 
concentrated  mineral  acids  has  been  swallowed,  great  prostration  comes  on 
almost  immediately,  with  a  cold,  clammy  skin,  and  a  very  feeble  pnlse;  nod 
death  soon  takes  place. 

In  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  as  charae- 
terizing  the  earlier  stages  are  experienced  in  a  less  degree.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  severe  pain,  there  is  merely  a  feeling  of  oppression,  weight,  or  con-> 
striction ;  instead  of  obstinate  and  incessant  vomiting,  merely  a  slight  naosea, 
or  a  disposition  to  vomit  ingesta.  The  pulse,  too,  in  such  cases,  is  ntaally 
more  full  and  developed.  Epigastric  tenderness  is  seldom  absent.  Oceasioa- 
ally,  even  in  severe  gastritis,  there  is  a  want  of  all  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms ;  so  that  the  first  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  afforded  by 
dissection.  This  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  hct,  that  secondary  or 
sympathetic  affections,  such  as  severe  headache  or  delirium,  pains  in  the  back 
or  limbs,  or  irritation  of  some  portion  of  the  pulmonary  apparatos,  become 
so  prominent  as  to  act  revulsively  in  relation  to  the  gastric  sensibilities^  and 
thus  to  mask  the  real  disease.  When  gastritis  attends  other  diseases,  it  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  thus  concealed,  as  in  the  delirium  of  drunkards  which 
immediately  follows  an  occasional  debauch,  and  in  which  it  is  highly  important 
that  it  should  be  recognized.  {Siokes,)  The  duration  of  acute  gastritis  is  very 
variable.  In  violent  cases,  as  from  irritant  poison,  death,  in  some  instances* 
takes  place  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  while  in  others,  the  disease  con- 
tinues from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  then,  if  not  fatal,  ends  in  a  slow  convales- 
cence, or  subsides  into  chronic  gastritis  of  indefinite  duration.  Milder  cases 
often  yield  speedily  to  appropriate  treatment ;  but,  if  not  taken  in  time,  may 
run  on  for  weeks,  and  at  last  assume  the  chronic  form. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  stomach  is  more  or  less  contracted,  some- 
times so  as  not  to  exceed  the  transverse  colon  in  size.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  often  much  wrinkled,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a  viscid  or  pnroloid 
mucus,  upon  the  removal  of  which  it  exhibits  the  usual  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  colour  is  bright-red,  brownish,  livid-red,  or  blackish -brown,  and 
is  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  stomach ;  sometimes  extending  over  the 
whole  mucous  surface,  sometimes  confined  to  a  portion  of  it,  most  commonly 
the  fundus,  and  usually  deepest  in  this  part.  The  redness  may  be  aniform, 
in  patches  or  stripes  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  or  it  may  be  in  points,  or  stellate, 
or  arborescent  with  innumerable  capillary  ramifications,  or  branching  with 
larger  trunks.  Sometimes  it  is  found  of  one  form  in  one  part  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  a  different  form  in  another.  The  darker  shades  of  colour,  the  brown 
and  black,  for  example,  are,  according  to  Andral,  very  seldom  found  in  acute 
gastritis,  and  only  in  cases  of  great  intensity  and  brief  duration,  snch  as  result 
from  the  corrosive  poisons.  Ecchymosis  is  not  unfrequent,  usually  in  patches, 
sometimes  in  isolated  spots  in  the  submucous  tissue,  producing  small  promi- 
nences on  the  surface.  Solid  reddened  eminences  are  also  frequently  seen, 
which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  increased  development  of  mucous  follicles, 
but  are  now  thought  to  be  produced  simply  by  inflammatory  exudation  in 
the  tissue.  The  discoloured  portion  of  the  membrane  is  generally  thick- 
ened, and  more  or  less  softened,  so  that  it  is  more  easily  torn  than  in  healtk 
Sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  soft  pulp.  These  various  alterations 
may  be  confined  strictly  to  the  mucous  membrane,  or  may  penetrate  one  or 
more  of  the  remaining  coats;  and  Andral  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  coats  of  the  left  half  of  the  stomach  were  in  a  friable,  almost  pulpy 
eondition.     Eschars  are  occasionally  seen,  with  purulent  secretion. 
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emphysema,  and  other  accompanimeDts  of  disorganization,  and  the  conse* 
qaent  Tital  process  of  separation,  in  varioas  states  of  advancement  Ulcefi 
are  rare,  as  a  resalt  of  acute  gastritis,  except  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

It  IS  highly  important,  in  a  toxicological  point  of  view,  that  the  post-mortem 
evidences  of  gastric  inflammation  should  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  at  one 
time  generally  supposed  that  redness  was  a  sufficient  indication ;  and  it  waef 
taken  for  granted  that  any  stomach  which  presented  this  appearance  had 
been  inflamed.  Yellowly,  however,  by  experiments  made  in  1818,  satisfac* 
torily  proved  that  stomachs,  previously  in  a  healthy  state,  often  appear 
much  reddened  after  death ;  and  observations,  made  since  that  period  by 
Andral  and  others,  go  to  show  that  no  modification  of  colour  alone  can  be 
admitted  as  certain  proof  of  inflammation.  All  the  varieties  of  shade,  and 
all  the  diversities  of  arrangement  above  stated,  may  result  from  causes  wholly 
independent  of  that  condition.  Not  to  mention  irritation,  or  mere  healthy 
excitement,  which  often  occasions  intense  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  or  any  other 
cause  obstructing  the  return  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  and  by  agenctei 
operating  at  the  time  of  dissolution,  and  after  death,  particularly  gravitation, 
which  causes  the  blood  to  settle  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  stomach. 
The  fact,  moreover,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  very  young  subjects,  is  of  a  rosy  hue  in  health.  Even  softening  of 
the  membrane  cannot  always  be  relied  on ;  as  it  may  be  entirely  cadaveric, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  from  incipient  putrefaction; 
and,  in  very  low  states  of  the  system,  the  vital  properties  may  be  so  much 
enfeebled  in  parts  which  have  become  the  seat  of  a  passive  sanguineous  con- 
gestion, that  the  chemical  forces  may  predominate,  even  during  life,  and  pro- 
duce a  material  change  of  consistence.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  healthy  consistence  of  the  membrane  is  different  in  different  parts,  being 
firmer  near  the  pylorus  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  stomach.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  however,  there  is  usually,  in  cases  of  real  infiammatioii« 
abundant  evidence  of  its  having  existed,  in  the  state  of  the  stomach  after 
death.  The  facts  just  mentioned  should  only  serve  as  a  caution  not  to  mis- 
take, for  proofs  of  infiammation,  appearances  which  may  have  had  a  wholly 
different  origin. 

Causes. — Acute  gastritis  is  rarely  produced  by  those  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature which  are  so  often  the  cause  of  other  inflammations.  It  most  fre- 
quently results  from  caustic  or  irritant  substances  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  corrosive  mineral,  and  acrid  vegetable  poisons  often  prove  fatal  in  this 
way.  Milder  stimulants,  such  as  alcoholic  drinks,  the  stronger  condiments, 
and  even  an  excess  of  food,  sometimes  produce  acute  infiammation  of  the 
stomach,  but  rarely  unless  in  cases  where  a  strong  predisposition  exists. 
Large  draughts  of  very  cold  water  after  fktiguing  and  exhausting  exertion, 
when  the  body  is  heated  and  perspiring,  are  among  the  causes.  Very  severe 
cases  sometimes  result  from  the  translation  of  acute  gout  or  rheumatism. 
Andral  relates  a  striking  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  appeared  to  be  occasioned  by  distress  of  mind.  But  the 
state  of  convalescence  from  certain  acute  diseases,  especially  cholera,  and  the 
previous  existence  of  chronic  infiammation  of  the  stomach,  constitute  the 
strongest  predisposition.  It  is  in  these  conditions  that  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking  most  frequently  brings  on  an  attack  of  acute  gastritis. 

But  this  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently  as  an  attendant  upon  other 
diseases,  than  as  an  original  or  independent  affection.  It  is  peculiarly  apt  to 
occur  in  the  course  of  idiopathic  fevers,  particularly  the  bilious  remittent 
and  yellow  fevers,  and  not  unfrequently  also  attends  the  exanthemata  and 
phiegmasiffi.    It  is  sometimes  lighted  up  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthiaia. 
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In  some  instances,  it  is  very  diflScnlt,  nay  impossible  to  decide,  whether  the 
gastritis  is  the  original,  or  a  secondary  affection.  The  decision,  however,  is 
of  the  less  consequence ;  as,  in  either  case,  a  prominent  indication  woold  be 
to  combat  the  disease  of  the  stomach ;  as  this  is  at  least  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  danger. 

General  Treatment. — Should  the  gastritis  hare  been  caused  by  a  corrodre 
or  acrid  poison,  and  the  stomach  not  yet  been  fully  evacuated,  the  first  object  in 
the  treatment  should  be  to  remove  the  offending  matter,  either  by  means  of 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  other  bland  liquid,  or,  if  these  should  be 
insufficient,  by  means  of  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  accompanied  with 
free  dilution.  At  the  same  time,  substances  should  be  administered  calcn- 
lated  to  act  as  antidotes  by  neutralizing  the  poison ;  and,  after  the  stomach 
has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be 
given  along  with  the  antidote,  in  order  to  evacuate  any  portion  of  the  poison 
which  may  have .  passed  into  the  bowels.  The  inflammation  is  then  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  other  causes,  attention  being  always  paid  to 
whatever  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  may  have  arisen  from  peculiar  pro- 
perties in  the  poison,  and  to  the  fact,  that,  if  great  organic  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  the  system  is  too  much  prostrated  to  admit  of  copious  depletion. 

In  the  early  stage  of  gastritis,  if  the  patient  has  not  been  previonsly  de- 
bilitated, and  the  system  is  not  under  the  influence  of  some  powerfully  de- 
pressing agent,  as  in  typhus  fever,  and  the  case  of  certain  poisons,  blood 
should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm ;  and,  if  the  pulse  and  general  strength 
do  not  fail  under  the  loss,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  once  and  again 
until  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  disease.  The  pulse  and  muscular 
strength  of  the  patient  are  not  to  be  taken  as  exclusive  guides  in  acute  gas- 
tritis. They  both  feel  the  depressing  influence  of  the  attending  nausea,  and 
will  often  rise  under  depletion,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  force  of  the 
disease  in  which  the  nausea  originates.  Besides,  a  certain  energy  of  stomach 
seems  necessary  to  support  the  actions  of  the  circulatory  system,  and,  when 
the  functions  of  that  organ  are  wholly  suppressed  by  excessive  inflammation, 
the  heart,  though  irritated,  contracts  with  comparatively  little  force.  Dimin- 
ish the  inflammation,  and  the  heart  resumes  its  power.  Yenesection  is  safe, 
so  long  as  the  pulse,  as  it  not  unfrequently  does,  rises  and  becomes  more  de- 
veloped under  the  lancet. 

As  constipation  is  an  almost  uniform  attendant  on  uncomplicated  gastritis, 
cathartics  would  appear  to  be  indicated ;  but  medicines  of  any  kind  taken 
internally  are  apt  to  be  rejected,  or  to  aggravate  the  inflammation ;  and  most 
authors  recommend  either  their  very  sparing  employment,  or  a  total  abstinence 
from  them.  Nevertheless,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  may  often 
be  usefully  given,  in  the  earlier  stage,  after  the  due  loss  of  blood.  This 
cathartic  is  but  slightly  if  at  all  irritant  to  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  is 
sometimes  retained  with  the  effect  of  calming  the  stomach,  when  other  sub- 
stances, even  small  quantities  of  cold  water,  are  rejected.  Besides,  it  ope- 
rates favourably  by  unloading  the  portal  veins  through  the  secretion  of  bile, 
and  thereby  diminishing  congestion  in  the  stomach.  The  bowels  should 
afterwards  be  kept  open  by  the  frequent  use  of  enemata.  In  some  cases, 
when  medicines  are  tolerated,  a  little  castor  oil  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or 
other  mild  cathartic,  may  be  administered  with  advantage ;  but,  if  found  to 
disturb  the  stomach,  they  should  not  be  persevered  in.  The  effervescing 
draught  will  often  operate  favourably  by  promoting  perspiration  and  reducing 
fever ;  but  this  also  will  sometimes  prove  irritant,  and  must  be  relinquished. 
Opium,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  may  be  given  when  the  first  violence 
of  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  A  full  dose  may  be  administered  at  bed- 
time, and  repeated  in  an  hour  or  two  if  it  should  not  procure  rest     Calomel 
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may  often  be  asefallj  combined  with  the  opiam,  and,  if  the  disease  do  not 
appear  disposed  to  yield  to  depletion,  may  be  repeated  at  sach  intervals 
as  to  bring  the  system  carefully  nnder  the  mercurial  influence.  Half  a  grain 
or  a  grain  of  opium  with  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  in  the  form  of  pill, 
repeated  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  vomiting  is  obstinate,  and  easily  excited,  so  that  even 
these  medicines  cannot  be  retained,  advantage  will  accrue  from  enemata  of 
laudanum  with  a  solution  of  starch,  or  flaxseed  tea.  Throughout  the  com- 
plaint, stimulating  pediluvia,  or  other  measures  for  exciting  action  in  the 
lower  extremities,  should  be  employed  when  these  are  pale  and  cold.  In  the 
last  and  most  prostrate  stage,  when  the  symptoms  indicate  threatened  or  ex* 
isting  gangrene,  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  oil  of  turpentine  with  laudanum 
or  a  salt  of  morphia,  given  frequently  in  small  doses.  I  have  seen  one  appa- 
rently desperate  case  recover,  under  the  use  of  this  combination. 

The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  largely ;  but  he  will  derive 
relief  from  occasionally  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  very  cold  water,  or  from 
keeping  ice  in  his  mouth,  and  swallowing  it  as  it  dissolves.  Few  measures 
will  be  found  more  grateful  than  this,  while  it  proves  positively  useful  in  the 
relief  of  the  inflammation.  Dr.  Stokes  recommends  that  small  pieces  of  the 
ice  should  be  swallowed  undissolved,  after  they  have  remained  in  the  mouth 
a  short  time,  so  as  to  round  off*  the  angles.  Iced  lemonade,  or  carbonic  acid 
water,  may  sometimes  be  favourably  substituted  for  pure  water.  In  the  early 
stages,  no  other  nutriment  should  be  allowed  than  a  solution  of  gum  arable, 
weak  barley-water,  or  some  other  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  drink ;  and 
even  these  may  be  dispensed  with  at  first ;  but,  in  the  more  advanced  stages, 
when  the  debility  is  great,  and  an  absolute  necessity  exists  for  the  support 
afforded  by  nourishment,  fresh  milk  mixed  with  lime-water  will  be  found  both 
grateful  and  useful.  These  should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  frequently 
repeated,  as  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce  of  each  every  hour.  In  a 
still  more  advanced  stage,  chicken  broth,  plain  cream,  or  ice  cream  may  be 
carefully  administered.  In  convalescence,  the  utmost  caution  should  be 
observed  to  guard  the  patient  against  imprudence  in  eating,  as  nothing  would 
be  more  likely  to  occasion  a  relapse. 

Local  Treatment. — No  one  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  acute  gastritis  is 
more  important  than  leeches  to  the  epigastrium.  These  should  be  resorted 
to  after  bleeding,  and  immediately  in  cases  where  bleeding  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary or  inadmissible,  and  should  be  repeated  occasionally  until  the  symp- 
toms give  way.  The  most  decided  relief  is  often  experienced  from  this 
remedy,  in  some  instances  even  while  the  leeches  are  drawing.  Some 
writers  recommend  them  to  the  exclusion,  or  nearly  so,  of  general  bleeding ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  principle  upon  which 
leeching  operates  with  so  much  advantage  is  not  obvious.  Some  refer  it  to 
revulsion,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  from  the  stomach  to  the 
surface.  But  in  this  way  the  leeches  should  prove  equally  useful  applied  to 
the  sides  or  back,  as  these  parts  are  nearer  even  than  the  epigastrium  to  the 
"Source  whence  the  stomach  receives  its  supply  of  blood.  May  not  the  result 
be  ascribed  to  some  undefined  sympathy  between  the  epigastrium  and  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  ?  In  the  intervals  between  the  leeching,  warm 
fomentations,  or  light  emollient  cataplasms  should  be  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  unless  found  very  oppressive  by  their  weight  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  produce  too  copious  a  flow  of  blood  from 
the  leech  bites.  Cold  applications,  and  even  ice,  have  been  recommended  as 
preferable  to  warm  fomentations ;  but  I  can  say  nothing  of  this  remedy  from 
experience.  In  the  advanced  stages,  decided  benefit  will  sometimes  accrue 
from  blistering,  and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  raw  surface  thus  obtained, 
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to  hasten  a  mercarial  impression  by  applying  dressings  of  mercariml  oiotmeat, 
or  to  relieve  naasea  and  Tomiting  by  the  endermic  nse  of  acetate  or  solphate 
of  morphia. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  aboTC  plan  of  treatment  may  be 
applied,  in  yarious  degrees,  and  with  various  modifications,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  as  well  to  the  inflammation  of  stomach  which  attends 
otJier  diseases,  as  to  idiopathic  gastritis. 

Chronic  Gastritis. — There  is  no  distinct  line  of  division  between  this 
and  the  former  variety  of  gastritis.  The  extremes  could  not  be  confoanded ; 
but  of  the  numerous  intermediate  grades,  it  would  often  be  diffiealt  do  decide 
which  might  belong  to  the  one,  and  which  to  the  other  variety.  If  the  prac- 
titioner, however,  observe  the  same  gradation  in  the  treatment,  which  he  finds 
in  the  character  of  the  disease,  no  harm  can  result. 

Symptoms. — When  not  the  result  of  the  acute  form,  chronic  gastritis  in 
general  approaches  so  gradually  that  it  seldom  attracts  the  serions  attention 
of  the  patient,  or  comes  before  the  notice  of  the  physician,  until  it  has  ex- 
isted a  considerable  time.  The  first  symptoms  are  usually  some  nnensinett 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach  after  eating,  more  or  less  derangement  of  the 
appetite,  and  a  feeling  of  general  discomfort  during  digestion,  with  oceaaional 
headache,  and  vague  pains  or  soreness  in  the  limbs  as  if  from  fatigae.  Some- 
times nausea  and  vomiting  occur  at  the  commencement.  The  symptoma  gra- 
dually increase  in  intensity  and  diversity ;  and  the  disease  puts  on  a  great 
variety  of  aspects,  dependent  on  the  degree,  extent,  stage,  cause,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inflammation,  the  tissue  or  part  affected,  the  constitution  and  habiu 
of  the  patient,  and  the  almost  infinite  diversity  of  sympathetic  derangements. 
In  almost  all  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  there  is  more  or  less  epigastric  nneaaineta 
This  generally  amounts  to  pain,  which,  however,  is  exceedingly  variable, 
being  sometimes  acute,  lancinating,  or  spasmodic,  sometimes  slight,  dull,  and 
little  more  than  soreness.  Frequently  there  is  a  sense  of  heat  or  burning, 
which  sometimes  extends  up  the  oesophagus,  or  over  the  chest,  particularly 
on  the  left  side,  and  is  hence  called  heartburn.  Instead  of  pain,  there  is 
often  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  distension,  or  of  weight,  or  constriction,  or  of 
gnawing  at  the  epigastrium,  which  is  for  the  most  part  also,  though  not  inva- 
riably, sore  when  pressed.  The  uneasiness  is  sometimes  general  over  the 
epigastric  region,  or  even  extends  under  the  ribs  on  both  sides,  and  under  the 
sternum ;  but,  in  other  cases,  it  is  shifting,  or  confined  to  one  spot ;  and  this 
occasionally  answers  to  the  particular  part  of  the  stomach  affected.  Fre- 
quently also  pain  is  felt  in  other  places,  as  in  various  parts  of  the  chest,  in 
the  shoulder  and  arm,  and  in  the  back  immediately  behind  the  epig^astrinm. 
The  sensation  is  seldom  constant ;  but  has  exacerbations  and  remiaaiona,  or 
entirely  intermits,  and  is  generally  worse  immediately  after  eating,  or  during 
digestion.     It  sometimes  commences  at  a  certain  period  after  a  meaL 

The  appetite  is  variable  in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  case. 
Occasionally  it  is  little  affected ;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  tJhe  sto- 
mach. Yery  generally,  however,  it  is  deranged,  for  the  most  part  diminished; 
sometimes  nearly  or  quite  lost,  and  occasionally  craving.  In  the  Inst  caae, 
though  the  patient  may  begin  to  take  food  eagerly,  yet  the  disposition  is  apt 
to  pass  away  after  a  small  portion  has  been  swallowed,  and  is  even  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  disgust.  Instead  of  a  genuine  appetite,  there  is  often  a  sen- 
sation of  hollowness  or  sinking  at  the  stomach,  and  of  faintness,  which  leads 
to  the  desire  for  food,  and  is  sometimes  relieved  by  it  The  same  want  of 
the  system  is,  in  some  instances,  expressed  by  a  headache  or  dry  congh,  which 
ceases  after  a  meal.  The  patient  sometimes  dreads  food  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  uneasiness  it  has  occasioned.     The  taste  is  often  riUated,  and 
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substances  leare  an  impression  of  soorness  in  the  month  after  being  swallowed. 
There  is  nsnally  thirst,  with  a  desire  for  cold  drinks,  which,  if  moderately 
taken,  afford  relief;  while  hot  and  stimulating  drinks  increase  the  uneasi* 
ness.     Sometimes,  however,  the  thirst  is  not  greater  than  in  health. 

Large  quantities  of  gas  are  sometimes  evolved  in  the  stomach,  which  occa- 
sion frequent  belching.  The  gas  is  in  some  instances  inodorous,  in  others 
fetid  and  irritating.  Eructations  of  sour  and  acrid  liquids  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Vomiting  is  also  a  frequent  attendant  It  occurs  seldom,  at  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  attack,  but  is  apt  to  become  more  frequent,  and  at  length, 
in  some  cases,  attains  such  a  degree  that  not  a  meal,  and  scarcely  a  mouthful 
of  food  can  be  swallowed  without  being  discharged.  It  is  wonderful  how 
long  patients  sometimes  live,  and  even  retain  their  flesh,  who  vomit  appa^ 
rently  all  th^r  food.  Portions,  however,  must  remain  and  be  digested. 
The  matters  vomited  are  food,  bile,  mucus,  sour  and  acrid  liquors  which 
seem  to  excoriate  the  throat  in  their  passage,  and,  in  some  instances,  blood 
mixed  or  unmixed,  fresh  or  altered  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Some- 
times,  especially  in  the  latter  stages,  and  when  ulceration  exists,  a  dark 
matter  resembling  coffee-grounds  is  discharged  from  the  stomach,  and  is  also 
found  in  the  alvine  evacuations.  This  is  blood  somewhat  modified  either  in 
its  passage  through  the  epithelium,  or  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  gastric 
liquids.  The  discharge  of  these  various  substances  often  affords  so  much  re* 
lief  to  the  patient,  that  he  acquires  the  injurious  habit  of  throwing  them  up 
voluntarily.  In  some  cases,  large  quantities  of  a  glairy  fluid  like  the  unco* 
agulated  white  of  eggs,  or  of  the  ordinary  mucus  of  the  stomach,  or  of  a  taste- 
less  colourless  liquid  like  saliva,  are  discharged,  usually  rather  by  a  species  of 
eructation  than  by  vomiting. 

Constipation  almost  invariably  exists,  unless  in  cases  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation extends  to  the  bowels. 

The  tongue  is,  in  some  rare  cases,  little  if  at  all  affected ;  but  generally  it  is 
either  coated  more  or  less  with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  fur,  with  the  reddened 
papillffi  projecting,  or  is  red  and  smooth,  or  has  the  papill»  enlarged  and 
reddened  without  other  change.  It  is  seldom  so  dry  as  in  acute  gastritis,  but 
is  often  clammy  or  dryish,  especially  in  the  morning,  or  after  sleep.  In  the 
advanced  stages,  it  is  occasionally  covered  with  aphthffi,  or  a  thrush-like  exu- 
dation. This  is  supposed  to  indicate  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  and  is  usually 
an  unfavourable,  though  by  no  means  necessarily  a  fatal  sign. 

The  pulse  is  sometimes  scarcely  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  may  even 
be  less  so.  Occasionally  it  is  irregular  and  intermittent.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  somewhat  increased  in  frequency  and  tension.  In  some  instances,  there 
is  a  slight  febrile  paroxysm  after  eating ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  the 
pulse  often  becomes  very  frequent,  and  even  hectic  fever  may  set  in.  Except 
in  this  latter  stage,  the  skin  is  almost  invariably  dry,  and  sometimes  ban&, 
with  a  disposition  to  eruptive  affections  of  various  kinds,  especially  urticaria. 
The  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands  are  in  some  persons  distress- 
ingly hot;  while  in  others  there  is  a  disposition  to  coldness  of  the  extremities. 

The  secretions  are  almost  always  more  or  less  deranged.  The  saliva  is  not 
nnfrequently  sour,  the  bile  scanty,  superabundant,  or  deranged,  and  the  urine 
variously  disordered. 

The  nutritive  process  is  differently  affected  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
the  patient  appears  not  to  lose  flesh  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  retains  his  fulness  till  near 
the  close.     But  usually  there  is  great  emaciation. 

The  sympathetic  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  almost  infinitely 
numerous  and  diversified.  Among  the  more  common  may  be  enumerated 
headache,  giddiness,  perverted  vision,  mnsc»  volitantes,  buzzing  or  roarini^ 
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Id  the  ears,  dyspnoea,  a  dry  hard  coagh,  palpitations,  Tiolent  polsations  io  the 
epigastriam,  a  general  feeling  of  aneasiness,  ragae  pains  in  the  extremities, 
and  great  mental  anxiety  or  dejection,  with  perverted  feelings,  and  notions 
amounting  sometimes  to  hypochondriasis. 

The  dnration  of  the  disease  is  usually  considerable,  not  anfreqnently  for 
years.  It  seldom  marches  steadily  forward,  but  is  liable  to  frequent  changes; 
the  patient  sometimes  approaching  to  recovery  and  then  relapsing,  and  going 
through  this  alternation  several  times  before  recovery  or  death.  Uiider  faronr- 
able  circumstances  of  position,  constitution,  and  treatment,  the  disease  very 
generally  terminates  favourably,  unless  complicated ;  and  the  patient  some- 
^mes  recovers  from  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  Even  large  olcera  heal 
But  death  is  not  an  unfrequent  result  It  is  usually  preceded  by  g^reat  ema- 
ciation and  debility,  sometimes  by  hectic  fever ;  and  the  patiAit  often  sinks 
under  a  complication  of  visceral  affection,  originating  in  sympathy  with  the 
stomach,  but  constituting  ultimately  the  chief  source  of  danger.  The  fatal 
result  is  sometimes  immediately  produced  by  an  attack  of  peritonitis,  conse- 
quent upon  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  through  an  ulcerated 
opening,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  ulcer  having  destroyed  nearly 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  coats,  the  remaining  slender  portion  is  mptnred 
by  some  mechanical  violence,  as  by  over-distension  of  the  stomach,  the  act  of 
vomiting,  or  by  voluntary  straining.  The  penetration,  however,  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  The  diseased  surface  may  contract 
adhesions  with  that  of  an  adjacent  viscus,  the  body  of  which  thus  forms  a  floor 
for  the  ulcer.  The  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas  may  serve  this  usefol  purposa 
Sometimes  the  stomach  and  colon  become  united,  and  communicate  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  former  escape  through  the  latter.  These  results,  however, 
are  mora  common  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  than  in  ordinary  ulceration. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  numerous  varieties  of  chronic  gastritis  exist 
Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  comparatively  mild  from  the  commencement, 
and  continne  so  through  its  whole  course.  In  other  cases,  though  mild  in  the 
beginning,  and  for  a  variable  length  of  time  afterwards,  they  gradually  increase 
until  the  case  assumes  a  serious  aspect.  In  others  again,  they  exhibit  an  alarm- 
ing intensity  almost  from  the  outset  In  a  few  instances,  the  complaint  runs 
on  in  its  mildest  form  for  a  long  time,  and  then  suddenly  breaks  out  into  fatal 
violence.  Under  such  circnmstances,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
flammation may  have  been  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  stomach,  but, 
ending  in  ulceration,  exhibits  at  length  evidences  of  great  organic  mischief. 
This  condition  may  be  suspected  when  vomiting  of  blood,  or  of  matter  like 
coffee-grounds,  snpervenes  upon  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis. 
The  inference,  however,  is  by  no  means  positive ;  as  both  these  resnlts  may 
occur  without  any  solution  of  continuity  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  very  insidious.  Every  now  and  then  a  case  occurs,  in  which  the  patient, 
previously  in  tolerable  health,  or  complaining  occasionally  of  some  stomachic 
uneasiness,  is  suddenly  seized  with  severe  pain,  and  dies  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  peritonitis.  Dissection  reveals  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  desirable,  in  reference  to  treatment,  to  be  able  to  diagnosticate  those  cases 
of  deep  solitary  ulcers,  which  are  most  apt  to  end  in  perforation.  Sach  a  cob- 
dition  may  be  suspected  when  a  patient,  with  little  constitutional  distarbance, 
oomplains  of  almost  constant  pain  in  a  particular  point  of  the  stomach,  in- 
creased by  pressure  and  after  eating,  with  sour  eructations,  occasional  vomit- 
ing, and  the  discharge  of  blood,  either  pure,  or  variously  altered.  Another 
variety  of  the  disease  is  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a  separate  paragraph. 

Under  the  name  of  gastrorrhcea,  modem  writers  describe  an  affection,  char- 
acterised by  the  copious  discharge  from  the  stomach  of  a  glairy  flnid,  nsoally 
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insipid  and  inodorous,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  nnco- 
agnlated  white  of  eggs,  or  to  mncas  in  its  ordinary  form.  The  vomiting  occnrs 
most  commonly  in  the  morning,  as  if  the  fluid  had  collected  in  the  stomach 
during  sleep ;  but  it  may  take  place  at  any  time ;  and  a  singular  circumstance 
is,  that  the  matter  is  often  thrown  off  after  eating,  without  a  simultaneous 
discharge  of  the  food.  The  vomiting  is  usually  very  easy,  sometimes  in  fact 
little  more  than  a  species  of  regurgitation.  The  disease  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  chronic  gastritis ;  but,  in  other  cases,  neither  exhibits  during 
life,  nor  leaves  after  death,  evidences  of  inflammation.  Still,  like  the  similar 
affection  of  the  nostrils  and  the  bladder,  it  probably  originates,  even  in  the 
latter  cases,  in  an  inflammatory  condition,  or  at  least  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  has  yielded  to  the  discharge,  while  the  membrane  contin- 
ues, from  habit,  its  disordered  action.  It  is  often  a  mild  disease ;  but,  in  some 
instances,  runs  a  long  course,  and  at  last  ends  fatally,  especially  in  old  persons. 
Anatomical  Characters, — The  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
have  been  inflamed  usually  exhibit  a  brown,  grayish-slate,  or  blackish  colour, 
arranged  in  the  different  modes  mentioned  under  acute  gastritis.  The  colour 
is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  red.  In  some  instances,  innumerable  minute 
black  points  are  seen,  so  close  together  as  to  give  the  whole  surface  of  the 
membrane  a  black  or  dark-gray  appearance.  Occasionally  dull-white  patches, 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  are  observed,  considerably  lighter  than  the  healthy 
membrane.  The  mucous  coat  is  very  often  thickened,  sometimes  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  sometimes  only  in  small  spots.  Numerous  granules,  in  some 
instances,  appear  to  be  dispersed  through  the  membrane ;  and  occasionally 
the  prominences  are  so  large  as  to  give  to  the  surface  a  mammillated  appear- 
ance. This  may  be  owing  to  increased  development  or  distension  of  clusters 
of  the  minute  gastric  glands,  to  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  tissue,  or 
to  both  causes  jointly.  Sometimes  the  membrane  is  found  thinner  than  in 
health.  It  is  almost  always  altered  in  consistence,  being  frequently  indu- 
rated, but  still  more  frequently  softened.  Ulceration  is  also  not  unusual, 
though  less  common  than  in  inflammation  of  the  ileum  and  colon.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  exhibits  either  slight  superficial  erosions,  or  small  isolated 
ulcers,  or  a  larger  and  deeper  ulcer,  which  sometimes  penetrates  into  the 
other  coats  of  the  stomach,  or  even  through  them.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
stomach  is  not  unfrequently  found  adhering  to  the  neighbouring  viscera,  the 
substance  of  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  These  solitary  ulcers  are 
round  or  oval,  an  inch  more  or  less  in  diameter,  with  abrupt  edges  often 
thickened  and  indurated  in  old  cases,  and  appear  as  though  excavated  out 
of  the  membrane.  The  ulcer  is  usually  situated  in  the  lesser  curvature. 
Though  generally  solitary,  there  are,  in  some  rare  instances,  two  or  more. 
These  ulcers  are  seldom  or  never  found  in  persons  under  sixteen.  The  points 
in  which  chronic  gastritis  differs  from  the  acute,  in  relation  to  post-mortem 
appearances,  are,  chiefly,  that  in  the  former  the  colour  is  usually  dark  as  above 
stated,  induration  frequent,  and  ulceration  not  uncommon ;  while  in  the  lat- 
ter the  colour  is  usually  red,  induration  scarcely  ever  present,  and  ulceration 
rare.* 

♦  SIMPLE  ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH.— This  affection,  though  referred  to  in  the 
text,  has  from  recent  investigations  attracted  so  much  interest,  and  is  in  itself  so  im- 
portant as  to  merit  a  fuller  consideration.  In  using  the  above  title,  which  originated 
with  Cruveilhier,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  implying  that  the  affection  has  in  it 
anything  peculiar  or  specific.  It  is  in  fact  simply  one  of  the  phases  of  inflammation ; 
according  to  the  views  taken  of  that  process  in  this  work.  It  was  first  distinctly  de- 
scribed, in  the  year  1880,  by  Cruveilhier,  in  his  great  work  on  pathological  anatomy; 
having  been  previously  confounded  with  cancer  of  the  stomach.  In  1839,  Rokitansky 
gave  an  account  of  it  under  the  name  of  ptrf orating  tUcer  of  the  tComaeh,    A  new  and^«X.NX- 
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It  is  important  not  to  confound  real  pathological  appearances  with  those 
which  are  merely  cadaveric.  It  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Carswell  that  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  remaining  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  is  often  darkened 

able  essay  in  relation  to  it  was  published  by  Cruyeilhier  in  the  Arekiwe*  GiniraUa  for 
February  and  April,  1856.  Dr.  Wm.  Bi-inton,  of  London,  has  also  done  mach  by  his 
statistical  researches,  and  careful  observation  and  collection  of  facts,  to  gire  preeUioa 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  contributions  are  contained  in  the  Britiah  mni 
Foreign  Medfco- Chirurgieal  Review  for  January  and  July,  1856,  and  in  the  Lomdom  Lmm^ 
eet  {Am,  ed.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  12).  Others  have  written  upon  the  subject;  bnt  the  foUowiag 
details  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  authorities  above  referred  to. 

Anatomical  Charactert. — The  ulcer  is  in  roost  instances  solitary ;  but  there  are  Bot 
anfrequently  two  or  more,  and  sometimes  the  ulcers  run  together.  They  may  be  seated  in 
any  portion  of  the  stomach,  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  posterior  wall,  the  Bmall  eor- 
vature,  and  near  the  pylorus :  these  several  parts  having  precedence  in  the  order  mes* 
tioned.  They  are  generally  circular  or  oval,  from  two  or  three  lines  to  aereral  inehes 
in  diameter,  with  thickened  and  indurated  borders,  abrupt  or  sloping  edges,  and  a 
grayish  surface.  At  bottom  they  ofien  approach  almost  to  a  point.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane around  them  is  usually  somewhat  reddened  and  inflamed.  Commencing  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  they  gradually  extend  in  circumference  and  depth,  penetrating  ia 
the  latter  direction  through  the  areolar  and  muscular  tissues,  and  not  unfrequentl  j  reach- 
ing the  peritoneum.  This  in  many  instances  either  sloughs,  oris  ruptured,  and  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  are  thus  completely  perforated.  But  provision  is  often  made  against 
effusion  and  its  fatal  consequences,  by  adhesion  between  the  stomach  and  some  conti- 
guous structure,  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  colon,  duodenum,  diaphragm,  or  abdomlatl 
walls,  which  thus  become  the  basis  of  the  ulcer,  and  may  themselves  bo  peneCntod  to 
a  considerable  depth.  In  the  instances  of  the  colon  and  duodenum,  their  coals  may  be 
perforated,  and  a  communication  formed  between  their  cavities  and  that  of  the  Btomaeh. 
Cruveilhier  states  that  a  similar  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  has  taken  place,  and  the 
oontent^  of  the  stomach  been  discharged  through  the  bronchia.  When  the  stomach  and 
colon  are  thus  connected,  the  affection  is  called  ga$tro-eolie  fistula.  Ii  may  be  suppoMd 
to  exist,  when,  after  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  an  nicer  in  the  stomaeh,  fecal  matters 
are  occasionally  vomited,  and  undigested  food  passed  by  stool.  Sometimes,  however, 
no  adhesions  are  formed,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  effused  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  with  the  result  of  peritonitis,  and  inevitable  death.  According  to  Dr.  Brinton, 
adhesion  occurs  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  perforation  in  about  18  percent. 
The  latter  result  is  relatively  most  frequent  in  the  young,  in  whom  there  is  a  general 
tendency  of  ulceration  to  penetrate  deeply. 

HeroorrhaKe  is  another  serious  effect  of  the  ulcers.  This  takes  place  either  from  the 
capillaries  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  from  the  larger  blood-vessels  eroded  in  the  process 
of  ulceration,  or  from  the  vessels  of  the  penetrated  viscera.  The  most  dangerous  is  that 
from  the  large  arteries,  as  the  splenic  and  coronary. 

The  tendency  of  the  ulcers  is  to  heal,  and  they  will  generally  do  so  unless  proTsnted 
by  mechanical  or  irritant  causes.  In  the  healing  process,  much  contraction  takes  plaoe, 
and  the  surrounding  membrane  thus  contributes  to  fill  the  cavity;  the  remainder  beiBg 
occupied  by  a  firm  fibrous  tissue,  which  forms  the  proper  cicatrix,  and  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  scirrhus.  Around  this  the  mucous  membrane  forms  a  somewhat  ele- 
vated border,  and  exhibits  radiating  lines  or  fnrrows.  The  cicatrix  is  apt  to  become  the 
seat  of  a  new  ulceration ;  and,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  perforation  and  oopioos  hem- 
orrhage are  more  apt  to  occur  from  the  secondary  than  from  the  primary  uloera. 

Symptoms. — Besides  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis,  which  are  sufficient^ 
detailed  in  the  text,  there  are  a  few  which  may  be  considered  as  specially  diagnostic  of 
this  affection.  One  of  these  is  a  circumscribed  pain,  usually  felt  at  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  variously  described  as  burning,  pinching,  gnawing,  cutting,  &c.  It  comes  on  after 
eating,  either  immediately,  or  at  periods  varying  from  five  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  nas- 
ally continues  until  the  stomach  is  emptied.  There  is  sometimes  also  an  equally  cirona- 
scribed  pain  in  the  back,  opposite  to  that  in  the  epigastrium.  In  both  cases,  it  is  in- 
creased by  pressure.  Occasionally  the  pain  shoots  through  from  the  epigastrium  to  the 
spine,  or  radiates  from  the  central  spot  to  different  parts  of  the  chest. 

Another  characteristic  symptom  infrequent  vomiting;  almost  everything  that  is  taken 
being  rejected,  and  the  stomach  often  throwing  up  its  own  acrid  secretions,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  ingesta.  After  eating  there  is  almost  always  not  only  pain,  but  an  al- 
most intolerable  sense  of  weight  and  oppression,  which  induces  the  patient  to  favoar 
vomiting,  or  even  to  provoke  it  by  putting  his  fingers  into  his  throat,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  offending  cause. 

Very  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  ulcer,  the  vomited  matter  begins  to  be 
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by  the  gastric  joice  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  blood  has  not  nsnally  been  eztravasated,  and  as  it  were 
incorporated  with  the  membrane,  as  in  gastritis.     John  Hunter  long  ago 

ally  mixed  with  bloody  which  is  sometimes  bright  and  red,  but  more  frequently  somewhat 
changed  by  retention  in  the  stomach,  and  the  action  of  acids  on  it,  and  not  unfrequently 
black  like  coffee-grounds.  For  the  most  part  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  but  it  is  some- 
times copious,  so  much  so  as  greatly  to  prostrate  the  patient,  and  even  cause  death. 
This  copious  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  come  on  after  the  eating  of  indigestible  food  or  a  full 
meal;  but  it  may  occur  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause.  In  some  rare  cases,  death 
has  been  suddenly  produced  by  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  without  vomiting.  At  the 
same  time  with  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhagic  vomiting,  there  are  also  black  ttooU^  con* 
sisting  of  blood  which  has  been  changed  in  its  passage  through  the  bowels.  Hemor- 
rhage is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  attendants  on  the  gastric  ulcer  ;  exhausting  the  sys- 
tem gradually  by  frequent  repetition,  when  not  immediately  fatal  through  syncope. 

Perforation  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis.  It  is  most  apt  to  come  on 
after  a  full  meal. 

Constipation  is  a  frequent  symptom,  consequent  on  the  small  amount  of  food  whioh 
passes  into  the  bowels.  Sometimes,  however,  the  hemorrhage  appears  to  excite  diarrhoea, 
which  is  then  accompanied  with  black  stools. 

A  striking  general  symptom  is  emaciation  with  anssmia;  and,  if  the  patient  escape 
immediate  death  from  hemorrhage  or  perforation,  there  is  still  danger  of  fatal  exhaustion 
from  defective  nutrition. 

The  affection  with  which  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  is  can- 
cer, whioh  resembles  it  closely  in  some  of  its  characteristic  phenomena.  The  diagnosis 
will  be  given  under  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Cauiea — So  fur  as  the  inflammation  is  concerned,  the  causes  are  the  same  as  those 
stated  in  the  text ;  but  there  is  something  additional  which  gives  to  the  affection  the 
ulcerative  tendency.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  results  f^om  a  debilitated 
state  of  system  produced  by  the  mode  of  living,  and  especially  the  character  of  the  diet, 
among  the  classes  in  Europe  most  liable  to  the  affection.  The  statistics  given  by  Dr. 
Brinton,  which  are  upon  a  very  large  scale,  are  based  upon  hospital  cases,  in  which  this 
cause  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  felt.  According  to  the  statistics  referred  to,  in  2-6  per 
cent,  of  all  post-mortem  observations,  there  were  open  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  and  in  5 
per  cent.,  evidences  of  present  or  past  affections  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  certainly 
much  beyond  anything  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States.  During  more  than  twenty 
years  in  which  I  have  been  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I  have  not  met  with 
one  fatal  case  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach;  and  my  colleague,  Dr.  Pepper,  assures 
me  that  his  experience  corresponds  with  my  own.  Nor  have  I  seen,  in  the  same  Insti- 
tution, more  than  four  eases,  in  which  the  symptoms  authorized  the  inference  that  they 
might  proceed  from  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  of  these,  two  at  least  were  in 
foreigners.  In  private  practice,  moreover,  instances  of  the  kind  are  extremely  rare. 
The  difference  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  mode  of  living ;  and,  when  it  is  considered 
that  every  person  in  this  country,  even  the  poorest,  uses  a  diet  consisting  largely  of 
meat  and  other  forms  of  animal  food,  we  may,  I  think,  justly  infer  that  this  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  the  affection  among  us.  Cruveilhier  states  that  the  simple  ulcer 
is  more  frequent  than  cancer.  I  am  very  sure  that  cancer  here  is  much  more  frequent 
than  the  simple  ulcer.  The  affection  is  twice  as  ft^quent  proportionably  in  women  as 
in  men ;  and  this  is  probably  ascribable  to  the  same  cause.  All  persons  are  liable  to  it 
after  puberty;  but  it  is  most  prevalent  among  those  of  middle  age,  and  the  very  old. 

Prognotia, — This  is  generally  favourable  when  the  patient  can  be  placed  under  proper 
influences.  There  is  nothing  malignant  in  the  character  of  the  ulcers.  Two  sources 
of  danger,  however,  exist,  which  the  utmost  care  cannot  always  avert;  hemorrhage, 
namely,  and  perforation.  Either  of  these  incidents  may  happen,  in  the  progress  of 
the  ulcer,  from  accidental  causes ;  and,  even  when  cicatrization  has  taken  place,  there 
is  liability  to  return  of  the  ulceration,  and,  as  before  stated,  even  greater  liability,  in 
such  a  case,  than  originally,  to  the  two  dangers  referred  to.  Another  source  of  inoon- 
Tenience,  and  of  ultimate  danger,  in  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  is  seated  at  the  pyloms, 
ia  the  contraction  attendant  on  cicatrization.  This  may  cause  stricture  of  the  pylorus, 
-with  consequent  distension  of  the  stomach,  and  various  digestive  disorders,  which  only 
great  caution  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet  can  obviate. 

TrtaiTnenL — Two  important  points,  in  the  treatment  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  are 
to  keep  the  organ  as  much  at  rest  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  contact  of  irritating 
substances  with  the  diseased  surface.  These  objeots  are  best  accomplished  by  the  regu- 
lation of  the  diet.  The  directions  given  in  the  text  upon  this  point,  in  reference  to 
chronic  gastritis,  are  equally  applicable  here.     To  these,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred^ 
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ascertained  that  softening  and  eren  destnictlon  of  the  coals  of  the 
might  take  place  after  death,  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Th 
afterwards  disputed ;  bat  the  fact  is  now  established  bejond  resaoaable  doabt 
Cadareric  softening  is  nsaallj  found  in  the  fiindas,  <^  in  that  part  towards 
which  the  liqoids  ia  the  stomach  graritate  from  the  positioii  of  the  bodj. 
Dr.  Badd  states,  in  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  stomach  (Am.  e<L.  p.  16). 
that  it  is  more  apt  to  be  found  in  hot  weather  than  cold,  as  heat  increases  the 
solvent  property  of  the  juice.  The  presence  of  acid  ia  the  jniee  ia  neeenaiy  for 
the  effect ;  and  it  is  counteracted  by  strong  alcohoL  It  maj  be  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  may  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  coats;  whi^  anf  erea 
be  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  the  gastric  juice  to  exercise  its  solvent  power 
on  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  diaphragm  and  spleen.     The  cesophagns  erea 


with  the  caution  that,  io  these  nleeratiTe  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  strtagtb 
bj  sufficient  animal  food,  in  order  to  fsTour  the  healing  process.  It  is  eapectallj  !•- 
portant  that  no  hard  solid  substance  should  be  swallowed ;  and  eTerything,  therefore. 
should  be  giren  in  the  liquid  form,  or  thoroughly  eomminuted.  Upon  the  wholo,  what- 
erer  is  found  to  produce  least  pain  or  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  should  bo  preferied. 
In  Tery  bad  cases,  where  everything  is  Tomited,  the  plan,  reeommondod  in  the  text,  of 
total  abstinence  from  food  by  the  stomach,  and  the  use  of  enemats  of  rich  soap  with  a 
little  laudanum  to  support  the  strength,  should  be  tried. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  if  necessary  by  enemata,  or  by  each  geatls  lazstifcs 
as  the  stomach  may  best  tolerate,  as  magnesia,  solution  of  citrate  of  magaenm,  easier 
oil,  kc;  but,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  cathartics,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  abati- 
nence  than  on  that  of  interference;  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  bowels  may  oftea 
be  left  undisturbed  for  many  days  without  incouTenience  ;  and  there  is  always  risk  tnm 
introducing  offending  substances  into  the  stomach. 

To  aid  in  allaying  the  Tomiting,  as  well  as  to  relieve  pain,  opiates  are  often  nsefoL 
When  borne  by  the  stomach  they  may  be  given  in  this  way;  the  extract  of  opium,  or  one 
of  the  salts  of  morphia  being  preferred;  but  generally  their  effects  can  be  more  ess- 
Teniently  obtained  by  introducing  them  into  the  rectum,  or  applying  them  to  a  blistered 
surface  of  the  epigastrium.  With  the  similar  object  of  allaying  the  vomiting,  small  pieces 
of  ice  may  be  occasionally  swallowed,  if  comforting  to  the  stomach ;  and  recourse  may  be 
had  to  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  the  effervescing  draught,  or  lime-water,  mixed  with  the  milk 
employed  as  food.  In  resuming  nourishment  by  the  mouth,  in  cases  of  entire  abetinenee, 
when  the  stomach  begins  to  call  for  food,  nothing  on  the  whole  is  so  suitable  to  cobh 
mence  with  as  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  milk,  given  in  the  quantity  of 
a  fluidounce  or  less  every  hour.  Repeated  blistering  to  the  epigastrium  is  also  very  bene- 
ficial; and,  if  circumstances  forbid  this,  dry  cupping  or  rubefacients  maybe  substituted. 
When  the  pain  is  in  the  back,  the  same  remedies  may  be  applied  over  the  spine. 

Excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  which  is  often  extremely  irritant,  should  be  corrected 
by  means  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  lime-water,  or  prepared  chalk,  or,  when  a 
laxative  effect  is  required,  a  little  magnesia. 

When  dangerous  hemorrhage  takes  place,  it  should  be  arrested  by  opiates,  acetate  of 
lead,  or  kino;  and,  in  alarming  cases,  the  last* mentioned  remedy  should  be  given  very 
freely.    It  is  possible  that  ice  to  the  epigastrium  might  sometimes  prove  usef^ 

There  is  also  an  indication,  when  the  ulcers  are  obstinate,  to  apply  to  their  snrfhet 
alteratives,  such  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  useful  in  similar  affections  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  The  most  efficient  of  these  I  believe  to  be  nitrate  of  silver.  If  given  in  the 
form  of  pill,  it  is  not  immediately  decomposed  on  reaching  the  stomach ;  bat,  beiag 
(gradually  dissolved,  acts  as  the  nitrate  immediately  on  the  diseased  surface.  In  all  the 
oases  of  suspected  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  which  I  have  treated,  I  have  employed 
it,  as  stated  in  the  text,  and  with  favourable  results.  I  have  also  repeatedly  observed 
that  its  omission  has  been  followed  by  a  retardation  of  the  amendment,  which  has  again 
begun  to  advance  on  its  resumption.  Though  I  have  not  used  subnitrate  of  bismuth  ia 
these  oases,  it  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  I  can  conceive  that  it  may  be  useful  by 
adhering  to  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  thus  protecting  it  against  the  irritating  liquids  of 
the  stomach. 

To  obviate  the  ulcerative  tendency,  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  general  health: 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  measures  addressed  to  this  object  should  not  prove  as  useful 
here  as  in  oases  of  chronic  ulcers  elsewhere.  Hence  an  indication  for  the  use  of  cha- 
lybeates.  iodide  of  potassium,  and  sometimes  a  little  sulphate  of  quinia;  care  being 
always  taken  to  employ  these  remedies  in  a  manner  least  likely  to  irritate  the  ttoaaek. 
{Note  to  thi/iflh  edition,) 
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may  be  affected  throagh  the  iotrnsion  into  it  of  the  jnice  by  pressure  or  posi- 
tion. The  excayations  are  nsnallj  in  patches  of  various  extent,  with  thin, 
soft,  irregular,  and  sometimes  fringed  edges,  unlike  th#  swollen,  often  abrupt, 
and  hardened  borders  of  ulcers.  Sometimes  the  softening  is  found  in  bands 
or  stripes,  when  the  stomach  is  wrinkled  so  as  to  bring  the  summit  of  the 
folds  only  into  contact  with  the  gastric  juice.  The  softened  parts  hare  none 
of  the  odour  of  gangrene,  and  in  fact  putrefy  less  readily  than  other  parts, 
in  consequence  of  the  antiseptic  property  of  the  juice.  When  the  softened 
or  excayated  spots  are  stained  of  a  brown  or  chocolate  colour  by  the  action 
of  the  juice  upon  the  blood,  the  liability  to  form  a  wrong  opinion  is  increased. 
One  means  of  diagnosis  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  cadayeric  softening 
is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who  were  in  good  health,  and 
had  eaten  a  short  time  before  death.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found the  softening  of  putrefaction  with  that  of  inflammation.  It  is,  more- 
over,  certain,  that  softening  may  result  from  other  morbid  processes  besides 
the  inflammatory. 

Causes. — Chronic  gastritis  occasionally  follows  the  acute;  but,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  an  independent  affection,  resulting  for  the  most  part 
from  long  persisting,  or  frequently  repeated  irritation.  The  abuse  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  habitual  excess  in  eating,  the  employment  of  indigestible  food 
as  ordinary  diet,  and  the  excessive  use  of  medicines  are  among  the  most  fre- 
quent causes.  Congestion  of  the  portal  circulation,  and  the  sympathetic 
irritation  arising  from  disease  in  other  organs,  especially  in  the  liver  and 
spleen,  may  also  give  rise  to  the  complaint.  It  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
phthisis,  especially  in  the  latter  stages ;  and  the  tuberculous  diathesis  com- 
municates to  it  an  extraordinary  obstinacy  when  it  arises  from  other  causes. 
But  no  disease  probably  is  so  productive  of  chronic  gastritis  as  dyspepsia ; 
and  the  two  affections  are  so  frequently  associated,  that  by  some  authors 
they  are. considered  identical.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  under  dyspepsia. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  chronic  inflammation,  which  so  often  ac- 
companies or  follows  that  complaint,  may  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the 
constant  irritation  of  the  undigested,  or  badly  digested,  or  chemically  altered 
food,  and  of  the  acrid  secretions,  which  take  the  place  of  the  healthy  stomachic 
fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  impaired  energy  of  the  organ. 

Diagnosis, — The  only  complaints  with  which  chronic  gastritis  is  liable  to 
be  confounded,  are  cancerous  and  other  organic  affections  of  the  stomach,  gas- 
tralgia  and  analogous  nervous  affections,  and  dyspepsia.  For  the  diagnostic 
characters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  several  diseases  mentioned. 

Treatment. — The  first  and  most  important  indication,  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  gastritis,  is  the  removal  of  the  cause.  As  the  disease  in  most  in- 
stances either  arises  from  irritating  ingesta,  or  is  sustained  by  them,  and  in 
all  instances  is  aggravated  by  this  cause,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  strict  dietetic  regpilations.  This,  indeed,  is  often  all  that 
is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  But  the  same  diet  is  not  applicable  to  all  con- 
ditions of  the  disease.  It  is  necessary,  in  regulating  it,  to  have  reference  to 
the  stage  and  degree  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  organ  inflamed  is  that  through  which  the 
system  is  nourished,  and  that,  although  it  might  be  desirable  in  reference  to 
the  organ  alone  to  restrict  the  diet  most  rigidly,  yet  the  general  debility  may 
be  such  as  to  present  still  stronger  claims  to  attention.  Besides,  the  sto- 
mach itself  may  be  injured  by  extreme  abstinence,  where  the  system  is  calling 
for  support.  Such  are  the  sympathies  of  this  viscus  with  the  remainder  of 
the  body,  that  the  suffering  arising  from  deficient  nutriment  in  every  part  is 
reflected  upon  it  with  especial  force,  and  it  may  thus  be  irritated  in  the 
midst  of  starvation.     In  this  state  of  sympathetic  suffering,  its  secretions 
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are  deranged,  and  themselyes  become  an  additional  source  of  irritatioii. 
Hence,  there  is  sometimes  danger  from  that  extreme  abstinence  apon  which 
some  authors  hare  insisted;  and  patients  hare  rapidly  improTed  ander  a  no- 
tritions  diet,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  abstemiousness.  No  precise  rale  cao 
be  laid  down  for  all  circumstances,  except  that  in  eyerj  case  the  food  allowed 
should  be  of  the  kind  most  easilj  digested,  as  indigestible  food,  whether 
highly  nutritious  or  otherwise,  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  stomach. 
When  the  inflammation  borders  on  the  acute,  and  a  slight  febrile  action  ex- 
ists, with  loss  of  appetite,  farinaceous  or  mucilaginous  liquids,  such  as  solu- 
tions of  tapioca,  sago,  arrow-root,  and  gum  arable,  and  decoction  of  barley, 
should  be  exclusively  used.  If  the  disease  be  quite  chronic,  and  without 
feyer  on  the  one  hand,  or  debility  on  the  other,  a  more  nutritions  diet  may 
be  employed,  consisting  of  stale  bread,  crackers,  boiled  rice,  mush,  and  grmels; 
care  being  always  taken  that  the  solid  substances  should  be  thoroughly  mas- 
ticated. In  cases  of  general  debility  the  diet  may  be  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  milk  or  fresh  cream.  In  some  instances,  great  advantage  will  accrue 
from  restricting  the  patient  to  milk  exclusively.  This  is  especially  asefnl  in 
the  cases  attended  with  obstinate  vomiting.  The  milk  may,  nnder  snch  cir- 
cumstances, be  usefully  mixed  with  one-third,  or  one-half,  or  an  equal  bulk 
of  lime-water.  I  have  found  few  means  so  effectual,  in  relieving  this  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  form  of  chronic  gastritis,  as  the  exclusive  nse  of  such  a  diet 
Patients  who  for  weeks  and  months  have  scarcely  been  able  to  retain  a  meal, 
and  who  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  emaciation,  have  expe- 
rienced an  almost  immediate  change  for  the  better  under  this  treatment.  Ai 
the  symptoms  improve,  bread  or  crackers  may  be  used  with  the  milk  and 
lime-water,  and  the  latter  ingredient  may  be  gradually  omitted.  When  the 
debility  is  considerable,  a  more  nutritious  animal  diet  sometimes  becomei 
necessary.  Oysters  raw  or  roasted,  soft-boiled  eggs,  animal  jellies,  the  white 
flesh  of  poultry  and  wild  fowl,  mutton,  venison,  &c.  may  be  used ;  the  caution 
being  always  observed  to  select  only  those  meats  which  are  easily  digested. 
Boiled  meats  will  also  in  general  be  preferable  to  those  cooked  in  other  modes. 
Of  course,  the  diet  will  be  varied  in  the  same  case  according  to  the  indica- 
tions; and  it  will  generally  be  proper,  after  persevering  for  a  considerable 
time  with  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  regimen,  to  allow  a  gradual  improvement  at 
the  patient  is  found  to  bear  it.  Attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  calls 
of  the  stomach ;  and,  when  the  patient  perse veringly  demands  certain  articles 
of  food,  even  though  they  may  seem  improper,  the  physician  will  often  do 
well  to  allow  their  use,  cautieusly  at  first,  and  afterwards  freely,  should  they 
be  found,  as  they  often  will  be,  to  agree  well  with  the  stomach. 

Alcoholic  drinks  should  in  all  cases  be  scrupulously  avoided,  except  when 
the  habitual  and  intemperate  use  of  them  may  render  a  cautions  withdrawtl 
of  them  advisable.  Coffee  and  tea  should  also  be  avoided ;  at  least,  only 
black  tea  should  be  allowed,  and  that  weak.  The  patient  may  drink  infu- 
sion of  cocoa,  or  sweetened  milk  and  water  at  breakfast  and  tea.  On  the 
whole,  however,  cold  water  is  the  best  beverage.  Whatever  drink  may  be 
allowed,  it  should  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to 
distend  the  stomach. 

By  the  means  above  mentioned,  without  the  aid  of  medicines,  cures  may 
often  be  effected;  but  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  long,  and  to  gnaid  the 
patient  against  any  premature  relaxation  of  the  dietetic  plan.  A  single  de- 
bauch, or  indulgence  for  a  short  time  in  forbidden  food,  may  node  the  work 
of  months.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  deep,  soli* 
tary  ulcer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  adhere  rigidly  and  for  a  long 
time  to  these  rules  of  diet;  and  the  food  especially  adapted  to  these  cases  i| 
milk,  with  farinaceous  substances  finely  comminuted,  or  in  the  liqoid  state. 
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In  some  obstinate  cases,  attended  with  incessant  Tomiting,  a  system  of  entire 
abstinence  from  food  by  the  stomach,  the  strength  being  supported  by  notri- 
tions  enemata  of  sonps,  with  or  without  an  opiate  addition,  has  sometimes 
proTed  successful.  I  hare  known  at  least  one  case  rescued  from  immediately 
impending  death  by  this  plan,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in- 
temally ;  and  in  another  case,  very  severe  but  less  immediately  threatening, 
the  plan  succeeded,  after  entire  fkilure  with  all  others.  The  return  to  food 
must  be  very  cautiously  regulated. 

Other  remedies,  however,  will  often  prove  useful  as  adjuvants.  Should 
the  local  symptoms  be  severe  and  the  pulse  strong,  blood  may  sometimes  be 
taken  from  the  arm  with  advantage ;  but  general  bleeding  is  very  rarely  re- 
quired. Perhaps  the  most  effectual  measure,  next  to  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet,  is  local  bleeding  from  the  epigastrium  by  leeches  or  cups.  Leeches 
are  generally  preferred ;  as  the  pressure  of  the  cups  may  prove  hurtful  to  the 
stomach.  It  is  usually  better  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  to  repeat 
the  operation  occasionally,  than  to  exhaust  the  patient  by  large  numbers  of 
leeches  at  once.  Revulsion  by  means  of  small  blisters  on  the  epigastrium, 
frequently  repeated,  or  of  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic  applied  so  as  to  pustu- 
late, is  often  highly  useful.  Should  the  tartar  emetic,  however,  sicken  the 
stomach,  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  do  when  externally  applied,  it  should  be 
omitted.  Costiveness  must  be  obviated  by  means  of  laxatives,  or  cathartic 
enemata,  or  both  combined.  The  free  use  of  medicines  of  any  kind  by  the 
stomach  is  injurious;  but  enemata  are  of  themselves  scarcely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  indication  to  evacuate  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  bowels.  The 
gentlest  laxatives  should  be  selected  and  sparingly  nsed.  Magnesia  is  one 
of  the  best,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  an  antacid,  which  is  often  wanted. 
Rhubarb,  castor  oil,  and  the  Seidlitz  powder  may  also  be  employed.  The 
same  end  may  often  be  advantageously  accomplished  by  a  laxative  diet  of 
bran  bread  or  rye  mush,  or  of  stewed  fruits  when  these  are  found  not  to  irri- 
tate the  stomach.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  skin.  Frictions  with  the 
flesh-brush,  the  warm  or  hot  bath  according  to  the  degree  of  excitement^ 
and  flannel  next  the  skin  are  all  useful.  Opium  and  ipecacuanha  at  bedtime 
sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose,  by  producing  perspiration,  as  well  as  by 
enabling  the  patient  to  sleep.  When  there  is  great  local  suffering  with  general 
restlessness,  small  doses  of  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  given 
occasionally  with  advantage ;  but  care  is  always  requisite  to  avoid  establishing 
an  injurious  habit,  which  the  patient  may  have  difficulty  in  breaking.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  has  been  recommended  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  fbet 
should  be  kept  warm,  if  necessary,  by  rubefacient  applications.  Congestion 
of  the  portal  circle,  visceral  disease  whether  functional  or  organic,  and,  in 
the  female,  disorder  of  the  menstrual  function,  should  be  relieved  by  appro- 
priate remedies ;  regard  being  always  had  to  the  probability  of  injuring  the 
stomach  by  irritating  medicines. 

When  the  measures  above  detailed  do  not  answer,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  alterative  remedies.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth,  the  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  and 
copper,  and  the  nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver,  have  all  been  usefully  employed. 
Nitrate  of  silver  has  within  a  few  years  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
has  been  given  in  larger  doses  than  were  formerly  thought  advisable.  From 
one-quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  is  often  administered  two  or  three  times  a 
day  without  disadvantage.  Cures,  in  apparently  desperate  cases,  are  some- 
times obtained  by  nitrate  of  silver  thos  employed.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
patients  rescued  by  this  remedy,  for  whom  all  other  hope  had  been  abandoned. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  advantageous  in  those  cases,  frequently 
attended  with  vomiting,  in  which  the  tongue  is  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  diH 
prived  of  the  papillary  structore.  I  cannot  too  strongly,  express  mj  con  vie* 
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lion  of  its  great  asefulness  in  chronic  gastritis  of  this  character.  It  is  general!  j 
advisable  to  combine  the  metallic  salts  with  small  doses  of  opium,  or  one  of 
the  salts  of  morphia.  In  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  I  always  combine  aboat 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium  with  each  dose,  and  give  them  in  the  form  of 
pill,  beginning  with  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  grain  of  the  nitrate,  grado- 
ally  increased,  if  necessary,  to  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  bat  never 
exceeding  the  last-mentioned  quantity.  Minute  doses  of  mercurial  pill,  with 
or  without  ipecacuanha,  according  as  the  stomach  will  or  will  not  tolerate 
the  latter  medicine,  are  also  highly  useful.  A  grain  of  the  blue  mass,  with  a 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hoars 
through  the  day,  until  the  gums  are  very  slightly  touched. 

Tonics  in  the  advanced  stages  are  sometimes  useful*  probably  by  giving  to 
the  tissue,  relaxed  by  the  previous  inflammation,  sufficient  energy  to  take  oo 
a  healthy  action,  and  resume  its  ordinary  functions.  The  chalybeates  and 
simple  bitters  should  be  preferred.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  copaiba  have  also 
been  recommended. 

In  gaairorrhcea,  which  is  often  rather  a  condition  consequent  upon  previous 
inflammation  than  itself  inflammatory,  the  treatment  by  the  mineral  alteratives 
above  mentioned,  and  by  tonics,  is  peculiarly  applicable.  Should  symptoms 
of  inflammation  exist,  they  should  be  combated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Should  they  be  absent,  the  treatment  may  be  commenced  by  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha  followed  by  a  calomel  purge ;  and  the  bowels  should  afterwards 
be  kept  open  by  preparations  of  rhubarb  or  aloes,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  vegetable  bitters,  chalybeates,  and  mineral  acids  may  be  used ;  but 
most  confidence  is  generally  placed  in  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  latter  remedy  being  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain 
twice  a  day.  Opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparations  may  be  combined  with 
the  mineral  salts  to  relieve  pain  and  check  secretion.  Chalk  and  the  vegetable 
astringents  have  also  been  recommended.  Copaiba  and  the  turpentines,  or 
their  volatile  oil,  may  be  given  with  a  view  to  their  alterative  action  on  the 
mucous  membrane.  These  also  may  be  usefully  combined  with  opiates.  The 
diet  should  in  general  be  nutritious  and  digestible,  consisting  chiefly  of  farina- 
ceous substances  and  animal  food. 

During  the  course  of  the  treatment,  in  every  form  of  chronic  gastritis, 
efforts  should  be  constantly  made  to  prevent  the  mind  from  reacting  injuri- 
ously on  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  excitement  from  this 
organ  by  diff'using  it  equably  over  the  whole  system.  Hence  the  importance 
of  regular  though  not  violent  exercise,  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  business,  and  of  agreeable  mental  occupation.  A  complete  change  of 
tM^ne  often  proves  serviceable.  Excursions  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
visits  to  the  springs  and  to  the  sea-shore,  sea  voyages,  and*  a  residence  or 
travelling  abroad,  often  prove  effectual,  when  much  movement  is  not  coa- 
traindicated,  in  bringing  about  a  cure,  or  confirming  convalescence. 


Article  11. 

CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Carcinoma  attacks  the  stomach  in  all  its  different  forms,  whether  of  scir- 
rhus,  medullary  cancer,  or  colloid  cancer.  The  notion,  at  one  time  enter- 
tained by  certain  pathologists,  that  these  tumours  are  simply  the  resolt  of 
inflammation,  has  been  entirely  exploded.  There  is  little  doubt  that  mere 
effects  of  chronic  iu&ammatVou,  ii^%V^\Ad  ot  abased,  have  sometiniee 
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mistaken  for  cancer;  and  there  are  also  instances  in  which  it  wonid  be  diffi- 
cnit  or  impossible  to  determine,  upon  a  mere  inspection  of  the  diseased  parts, 
especially  in  scirrhous  cases,  to  which  of  ^ese  complaints  they  should  be  re- 
ferred. Bot  the  microscope  has  remoyed  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  post-mortem 
examination  is  concerned,  and  has  satisfactorily  shown,  in  many  of  the  casea 
otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  disease  was  true  scirrhus,  by  the  detection  of  the 
proper  cancer-cells. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnofsis. — The  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the  stomach  are 
so  nearly  those  of  chronic  inflammation,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  two  complaints  during  life.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  notice 
any  other  characters  of  the  disease  than  those  to  which  some  vi^ue  has  been 
attached  in  reference  to  diagnosis. 

The  pain,  which  is  almost  always  experienced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  is  sometimes  excruciating,  yaries  yery  much  in  its  character.  Lancina- 
ting paios  haye  been  thought  to  be  diagnostic  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  as 
of  the  same  complaint  elsewhere ;  but  the  fact  has  been  well  ascertained,  Uiat 
Fuch  pains  occur  occasionally  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  are  by  no  means  pres- 
ent in  all  cases  of  cancer. 

Yomiting  is  a  yery  common,  and  yery  distressing  symptom ;  bat  is  some- 
times wanting;  and,  in  many  instances,  is  nnfreqnent  at  the  commencement. 
At  first,  the  patient  discharges  his  food  or  a  glairy  mucus;  afterwards,  to- 
gether with  these,  sour,  bitter,  or  acrid  fluids ;  and,  in  the  end,  not  nnfire- 
quently,  blood,  or  a  black  matter  which  has  been  compared  to  soot  and  water, 
or  to  coffee-grounds.  This  black  yomit,  which  has  been  looked  on  as  char- 
acteristic, is,  in  fact,  common  to  cancer  and  chronic  ulceratiye  gastritis.  Bat, 
though  not  a  certain  sign,  the  character  of  the  yomiting  assists  in  forming  a 
precise  diagnosis,  and  sometimes  points  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Thos, 
when  the  food  is  rejected  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  and  before  it  has  en- 
tered the  stomach,  or  when,  after  entering  the  stomach,  it  is  retained,  but 
quickly  occasions  excessiye  nausea  and  the  discharge  of  a  glairy  macus,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cardiac  orifice  may  be  affected.  If  the  stomach 
rejects  almost  eyerything  which  it  receiyes,  after  haying  retained  it  for  some 
time,  the  probability  is  that  the  pylorus  is  occupied  by  the  cancerous  tumoor, 
and  resists  the  passage  of  the  chyme.  When,  after  frequent  yomiting,  the 
patient  ceases  to  be  troubled  in  this  way,  but  is  seized  with  a  seyere  and  ex- 
hausting diarrhoea,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  mucous  membrane  at  the 
pylorus  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  thus  opened  a  wider  passage. 
Generally  speaking,  when  the  mucous  coat  has  become  disorganized,  there  is 
less  yomiting,  as  the  sensibilities  through  which  this  action  is  excited  reside 
chiefly  in  that  membrane.  The  bowels  are  usually  obstinately  constipated, 
though  diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs  towards  the  close. 

The  cachectic  countenance  of  cancerous  patients  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic symptoms.  The  complexion  has  a  peculiar  yellowish-white,  waxen 
appearance,  which  is  not  often  met  with  in  other  complaints. 

But  the  most  certain  diagnostic  symptom  is  a  tumour  in  the  epigastrium. 
This  is  discovered  at  yarious  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  of 
course  is  obyious  in  proportion  to  the  emaciation.  It  is  most  readily  per- 
ceiyable  when  in  the  pylorus,  or  great  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  yicinity  of  the  stomach  are  much  swol- 
len, and  other  tumours  in  the  same  neighbourhood  may  be  mistaken  for  scir- 
rhus. But,  when  the  tumour  is  associated  with  the  other  symptoms  aboye 
mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  carcinomatous  character. 

From  simple  gastric  ulcer,  which  cancer  of  the  stomach  most  closely  re- 
sembles, it  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  iiv  tb^^  ^\i<^\«RX^T 
of  the  pain,  which  is  more  spasmodic  and  inXetm\Ue\i^«Ai^\««e^\Q^«2^^^^^^As^ 
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in  simple  olcer ;  by  the  greater  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  latter ;  bj  the  earlj 
occnrrenee  of  black  or  hemorrhagic  Tomiting  in  simple  nicer,  while  in  cancer 
it  does  not  nsnally  take  place  nntfl  the  advanced  stage ;  and  bj  the  differ- 
ence in  the  march  of  the  disease,  which  in  cancer  is  irresistibly  onward  to  a 
fatal  resnlt,  with  little  modi6cation  from  remedies,  bnt  in  simple  nicer  may 
generally  be  interrupted  or  suspended,  though  it  may  be  again  resumed. 

The  progress  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  its  duration,  are  rery  rariable. 
Sometimes  the  complaint  runs  its  course  in  a  few  months,  sometimes  continues 
for  many  years.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  be  latent  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
to  start  at  once  into  Tigorous  action ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting,  in  which 
the  symptoms  have  so  much  remitted  as  to  give  hope  of  cure,  bnt  have  again 
returned  with  increased  severity.  Death  usually  occurs  from  the  exhanstion 
of  combined  irritation  and  deficient  nutrition,  and  is  preceded  in  general  by 
great  emaciation,  and  a  long  and  wearisome  period  of  diversified  suffering. 
It  is  sometimes  hastened  by  ulcerative  openings  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, producing  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  tortures  of  hunger  are  added 
to  the  other  sufferings,  when  the  disease  affects  the  cardia. 

Anatomical  Characters, — The  stomach  is  sometimes  much  contracted,  with 
thickened  coats,  and  sometimes  greatly  enlarged.  The  latter  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  when  the  pylorus  is  diseased.  The  interior  surface  is  usually  covered 
with  a  brown  uncus.  The  cancerous  disease  may  occupy  the  whole  stomach, 
or  any  part  of  it;  but  is  most  frequent  at  the  two  orifices,  and  especially  at 
the  pyloric.  It  is  sometimes  limited  by  these  orifices,  and  sometimes  extends 
beyond  them  into  the  oesophagus  or  duodenum.  The  appearances  vary  with 
the  period  at  which  the  patient  dies,  and  with  the  character  of  the  cancerous 
affection.  In  scirrhus,  if  ulceration  has  not  taken  place,  the  inner  coats  of 
the  stomach  are  found  in  general  more  or  less  confounded  together,  into  a 
whitish,  indurated,  semi-cartilaginous  mass,  from  two  or  three  lines  to  several 
inches  in  thickness.  The  peritoneal  coat  is  much  less  liable  to  be  affected 
than  the  others,  and  often  remains  free  from  disease.  The  muscular,  mucous^ 
and  intervening  cellular  coats  may  often  be  recognized  in  a  state  of  greater 
or  less  alteration.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  submu- 
cous cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  to  the  mucous  membrane  itself 

Instead  of  this  thickening  of  the  coats,  the  disease  occasionally  consists  of 
a  roundish  mass  or  masses,  projecting  from  the  submucous  tissue,  or  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  into  the  stomach.  Instead  of  being  indurated  and  white,  the 
tumour  is  sometimes  of  a  soft  or  brain-like  consistence,  constituting  medul- 
lary cancer,  and  sometimes  red,  as  if  injected  with  blood,  resembling  fungus 
haematodes.  In  another  form  of  the  disease,  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  are 
thickened,  and,  instead  of  their  usual  structure,  present  numerous  cells  sepa- 
rated by  fibrous  partitions,  and  filled  with  a  gelatinous  deposit.  This  is  col- 
loid cancer. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  ulcers  are  found  with  hard,  elevated, 
and  reverted  edges,  and  a  surface  irregular  with  fungoid  excrescences,  and 
often  exhibiting  the  open  orifices  of  blood-vessels  of  considerable  magnitude. 
They  are  found  in  different  stages  of  their  progress,  showing  a  disposition  to 
extend  both  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  not  unfrequently  perforating  the  coats 
of  the  stomach.  In  this  case,  the  peritoneal  coat  has  often  contracted  adhesions 
with  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  or  other  neighbouring  organ,  the  substance  of 
which  is  thus  penetrated  by  the  disease,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  cancerons 
nicer.  Sometimes  the  adhesion  is  formed  with  the  colon  or  diaphragm,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  thus  escape  into  the  bowels  or  lungs.  Again, 
the  nicer  is  seen  opening  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  ex- 
hibits the  marks  of  severe  peritoneal  inflammation.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  carcinomatous  affection  has  extended  anteriorly  to  the  abdomioal 
parietes,  or  posteriori/  to  the  spine,  before  the  Iktal  inne. 
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Causes. — Cancer  in  the  stomach  arises  probably  from  the  same  canses  as 
those  which  produce  cancer  elsewhere.  What  these  causes  are  is  nncertaio. 
We  mast  be  content  with  ascribing  the  result  to  a  peculiar  predisposition  or' 
diathesis ;  but  of  the  origin  of  this  we  know  nothing.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  whatever  irritates  or  inflames  the  stomach  may  call  the  predisposition 
into  action.  It  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  at  least  aggravated  by  such  in* 
fluences.  The  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  excesses  in  eating,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines,  which  are  often  administered  in  the 
early  stage  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  dyspepsia, 
hasten  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  perhaps  call  it  prematurely  into 
existence.  The  depressing  emotions  are  thought  to  favour  its  production ; 
and  Napoleon,  on  the^Isiand  of  Bt  Helena,  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

The  disease  is  exceedingly  rare  before  puberty,  and  seldom  occurs  until 
after  the  twenty-fifth  year.  It  is  most  common  in  middle  life ;  but  is  not 
unfreqnent  in  the  old.     Males  are  said  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  females. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  entirely  palliative.  All  that  can  be  expected 
is  to  protract  life,  and  alleviate  suffering.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  so 
important  as  to  regulate  the  diet  properly.  As  a  general  rule,  no  stronger 
drink  should  be  allowed  than  water,  and  spices  and  other  condiments  should 
be  avoided.  The  food  should  be  mild,  easily  digestible,  and  nutritious,  so  as 
not  to  stimulate  the  stomach  either  by  its  quality  or  quantity.  It  may  con- 
sist of  the  farinaceous  substances,  milk,  cream,  boiled  meats,  broths,  oysters, 
&c.  Nothing,  on  the  whole,  is  so  suitable  as  milk.  Large  quantities  either 
of  food  or  drink  should  not  be  taken  at  once.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  by  enemata,  or  by  the  mildest  laxatives.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  skin  as  in  chronic  gastritis.  Acidity  may  be  corrected  by  bicarbonate  of 
soda  or  of  potassa,  or  by  lime-water  with  milk  as  food.  A  few  leeches  occa- 
sionally to  the  epigastrium,  and  revulsion  towards  the  same  place  by  means  of 
rubefacients  or  epispastics,  will  sometimes  prove  useful  by  diminishing  inflam- 
mation. To  relieve  the  pain  or  distress,  to  quiet  irritation,  and  promote  sleep, 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  anodynes ;  and  the  preparations  of  opium>  are  the 
most  effectual.  The  salts  of  morphia,  or  the  black  drop,  are  probably  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  The  extracts  of  hemlock  and  henbane,  and  lactucarium  may 
be  used  as  adjuvants  of  opium,  or  as  substitutes.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  ad- 
minister opium  or  laudanum  by  enema,  or  to  sprinkle  acetate  of  morphia,  in 
powder,  upon  a  raw  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium. 

Fibroplastic  tumours  and  fibroid  degeneration^  as  well  as  all  other  morbid 
growths  and  degenerations,  may  be  seated  in  the  stomach  as  elsewhere ;  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  mere  ana- 
tomical curiosities,  as  we  are  neither  able  to  diagnosticate  them,  during  life, 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  nor  to  use  any  »ther  plan  of  treatment  than 
that  which  the  symptoms  might  suggest. 


JLrticle  III. 

IRRITATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Bt  this  term  is  meant  any  morbid,  excitement  of  the  stomach,  not  amount- 
ing to  inflammation.  Instances  of  disorder  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon, although  not  usually  associated  by  writers  under  this  name,*  and  often 
too  much  neglected  in  practical  treatises.  Though  seldom  in  itself  danger- 
ous, irritation  of  stomach  is  in  many  of  its  forms  very  distressing  to  the 
patient,  and,  if  not  arrested,  often  terminates  in  gastritis,  either  chronic  or 
acute.    It  presents  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  dependent  on  the  tissue  or 
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fanction  affected,  the  nature  of  the  caase,  and  the  previous  condition  of  the 
stomach  or  the  system.  It  may  affect  the  organic  functions  especially,  the 
nervous  exclusively,  or  both  at  the  same  time.  Though  often  merely  the 
antecedent  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  frequently  a  secondary  or 
attendant  affection  of  other  diseases,  it  yet  has  in  numerous  instances  an  in- 
dependent existence,  and  therefore  requires  an  independent  consideration. 
I  shall  treat  of  its  different  forms  first  in  relation  to  the  causes,  and  secondly 
in  relation  to  the  phenomena.  This  will  necessarily  lead  to  some  repetition, 
bat  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject. 

1.  In  Relalion  to  its  Causes, 

Irritation  from  Congestion  of  the  Portal  Veins^— Prom  a 

slnggish  state  of  the  portal  capillaries  of  the  liver,  or  from  other  causes,  Uie 
blood  frequently  accumulates  in  the  veins  which  supply  the  vena  portamm, 
and  consequently  in  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  which  is  excited  into 
morbid  action  by  the  unusual  amount  of  stimulus.  The  affection  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  fulness,  weight,  or  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  sometimes 
amounting  to  pain.  The  appetite  is  somewhat  impaired,  the  tongue  often 
slightly  furred  near  the  root,  the  stools  scanty,  or  light-coloured  from  defi- 
ciency of  bile,  the  complexion  sometimes  sallow,  and  the  mind  irritable  or 
depressed,  and  disposed  to  view  everything  in  a  gloomy  light.  The  condi- 
tion is  one  of  those  to  which  the  name  of  bilious  complaint  is  often  vaguely 
applied.  It  is  a  frequent  antecedent  to  bilious  fevers,  cholera  morbus,  jaun- 
dice, and  vomiting  of  blood ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these 
diseases  might  often  be  prevented  by  its  timely  treatment.  It  occurs  most 
commonly  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  weather, 
bnt  is  found  at  all  seasons.  A  full  dose  &t  the  compound  cathartic  pill,  or 
other  actiye  purgative  combination  containing  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill, 
with  a  farinaceous  diet  for  a  day  or  two,  will  frequently  remove  the  complaint 
Should  the  hepatic  secretion  not  be  sufficiently  restored  in  this  way,  a  mer- 
cnnal  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel,  may  be  given  at  night,  and  followed  by  a 
mild  laxative  in  the  morning ;  and  this  plan  should  be  continued  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  until  the  passages  indicate  that  the  liver  is  acting  freely. 
Very  frequently  this  alterative  treatment  will  be  sufficient,  without  the  ante- 
cedent use  of  a  brisk  cathartic. 

Irritation  from  the  Gastric  Contents.— The  cases  are  very  nu- 
merous, in  which  the  excitement  of  stomach  produced  by  irritating  substances 
contained  in  it,  though  so  slight  or  brief  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
inflammation,  is  yet  sufficiently  beyond  the  line  of  health  to  call  for  the  notice 
of  the  physician.  The  symptoms,  in  such  cases,  are  exceedingly  diversified. 
The  patient  generally  experiences  more  or  less  epigastric  uneasiness,  which  is 
of  a  variable  character,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a  morbid  feeling  of  heat,  or 
a  slight  gnawing  sensation,  sometimes  amounting  to  burning  pain  or  cardi- 
algia,  and  occasionally  gastralgic  or  spasmodic.  Some  of  the  most  violent 
cases  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  that  I  have  witnessed,  have  arisen  from  the 
presence  of  indigestible  food.  This  uneasiness  is  frequently  associated  with 
nausea,  and  occasional  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  or  with  eructations  of 
fetid,  sour,  acrid,  or  bitter  fluid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The 
pulse  is  generally  slow,  sometimes  more  feeble  than  in  health,  the  skin  often 
cool,  and  the  tongue  either  unaltered,  or  slightly  furred  towards  the  root,  or 
covered  with  a  clammy  mucus.  Among  the  sympathetic  affections  are  often 
sapra-orbital  headache,  pains  in  the  loins  and  extremities,  general  malaise, 
chilliness,  urticaria  or  other  cutaneous  eruption,  and  sometimes  stupor  or 
coma.    In  children  and  delicate  females,  the  nervous  disorder  amoaats 
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times  to  convulsions.  When  the  sympathetic  affection  is  considerable,  the 
gastric  symptoms  are  nsaally  masked,  and  wrong  inferences  may  be  drawn. 
Under  these  circnrostances,  the  existence  of  nausea,  or  tenderness  on  pres* 
sure  in  the  epigastrium,  will  often  indicate  the  real  seat  of  disease.  After  a 
variable  period,  either  full  vomiting  takes  place,  or  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach pass  downward  through  the  pylorus ;  and.  In  both  cases,  prompt  relief  is 
obtained.  Occasionally,  however,  when  the  irritation  has  been  severe  and  pro- 
tracted, the  consequent  depression  is  so  great  as  to  incapacitate  the  stomach, 
for  one  or  two  (lays  or  more,  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions. 
Should  the  cause  continue  to  act,  inflammation  becomes  established. 

Excess  in  drinking  or  eating;  indigestible  food;  substances  which  firom 
idiosyncrasy  disagree  with  the  patient;  acrid  medicines  and  poisons;  the  pro- 
ducts of  acid  fermentation,  or  other  chemical  change  in  the  food  after  it  has 
been  swallowed ;  excess  of  acid  in  the  gastric  liquors,  and  other  acrid  secre- 
tions of  the  stomach ;  bile  which  has  ascended  from  the  duodenum ;  worms 
in  the  stomach ;  such  are  the  most  frequent  agents  in  the  production  of  this 
variety  of  gastric  irritation.  There  is  some  little  difference  in  the  operation 
of  these  causes.  Thus,  indigestible  food  is  most  apt  to  produce  spasm  of  the 
stomach,  acid  or  other  acrid  matters  to  occasion  cardialgia,  and  excess  of  bile 
probably  to  provoke  vomiting.  The  results  may  take  place  in  a  stomach 
otherwise  healthy,  if  the  cause  be  sufficiently  intense ;  but,  when  the  irritation 
proceeds  from  substances  used  as  food,  it  is  most  easily  induced  by  eating 
heartily  when  the  stomach  is  temporarily  debilitated,  as  after  violent  exercise, 
by  which  nervous  energy  has  been  diverted  from  the  viscera  to  the  muscles. 
The  character  of  the  offending  agent  may  often  be  known  by  the  taste  or 
colour  of  the  matter  discharged  by  eructation.  Worms  are  often  indicated 
by  a  sense  of  choking,  and  frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  as  if  there 
were  some  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus. 

Treatment. — This  is  very  simple.  In  mild  cases,  abstinence  or  the  use  of 
a  very  restricted  diet  for  a  day  gr  two  will  be  sufficient.  In  severer  cases,  the 
most  effectual  remedy  is  an  emetic.  When  the  patient  is  disposed  to  vomit, 
large  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  will  often  be  suffi-s 
cient  to  evacuate  the  stomach.  I  have  seen  the  most  violent  stomachic  spasm, 
which  had  resisted  powerful  anodynes  and  nervous  stimulants,  give  way  im- 
mediately after  vomiting  produced  by  a  copious  draught  of  warm  molasses  and 
water.  When  an  emetic  is  necessary,  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred,  and 
its  administration  accompanied  with  free  dilution.  Large  draughts  of  warm 
water  sometimes  prove  useful  without  emesis,  probably  in  part  by  diluting  the 
acrid  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  part  by  promoting  the  peristaltic  motion 
downward  by  means  of  the  distension  they  occasion.  After  the  evacuation  of 
the  stomach,  an  aperient  may  often  be  advantageously  given;  such  as  mag- 
nesia, one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  especially  the  Seidlitz  powder,  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  rhubarb,  &c.  If  the  cause  of  irritation  be  an  acid  matter,  the 
antacids  may  be  resorted  to  originally.  Magnesia  is  the  most  efficient;  but 
the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  of  potassa,  and,  in  cases  of  en- 
feebled stomach,  some  one  of  the  preparations  of  ammonia,  particularly  the 
aromatic  spirit,  may  be  used.  Powdered  charcoal  has  been  recommended, 
and  is  probably  sometimes  useful  by  absorbing  the  irritating  matters.  The 
remedies  applicable  in  the  case  of  worms  will  be  mentioned,  when  the  effects 
of  these  parasites  are  treated  of.  Should  spasm  continue  after  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  it  must  be  treated,  as  hereafter  indicated,  by  anodynes,  nervous 
stimulants,  and  revulsives  to  the  epigastrium. 

Irritation  from  Gout  and  Rheumatism.— These  diseases  affect- 

ing  the  stomach  sometimes  produce  inflammation,  but  more  frequently  irrita- 
tion merely,  which  may  be  seated  in  the  mocons  membrane,  or  in  the  muscular 
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coat  In  the  former  case,  it  is  attended  with  a  vagne  nneasiDeas  in  the  api- 
gastriom,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  which  characterize  dyspepsia,  so  tliat  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  affectipns  except  by  reference  to  the  DMide 
of  onset  and  of  relief,  which  in  goat  and  rheumatism  are  often  sodden,  being 
conseqoent  the  one  npon  a  retrocession  of  the  disease  from  some  other  part  to 
the  stomach,  the  other  npon  its  transfer  again  to  the  original  seat,  or  elaewhersL 
Even  when  the  goaty  or  rheumatic  seizure  occurs  primarily  in  the  stomach,  it 
may  generally  be  recognized  by  its  disposition  to  alternate  with  pains  in  other 
parts.  When  the  affection  is  seated  in  the  muscular  coat,  it  generally  pro- 
duces spasms,  which  in  some  cases  are  exceedingly  violent  The  remedies 
especially  applicable  to  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  disease  have  been  treated  of 
elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that,  when  the  gastric  symptoms  are 
urgent,  revulsion  towards  the  extremities  should  be  effected  by  sinapisms  or 
hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  the  local  symptoms  relieved  by  anodynes, 
given  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum,  according  as  the  stomach  is  re- 
tentive or  otherwise.  When  the  affection  is  purely  spasmodic,  nervous  stimii- 
lants  may  be  conjoined  with  the  anodyne.  Emollient  and  anodyne  applicatioBf 
to  the  epigastrium  may  also  be  used ;  but  by  far  the  most  efficient  external 
remedy  is  a  sinapism  of  pure  mustard  immediately  over  the  stomach,  kept  oa 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  or  as  long  as  the  patient  can  well  support  it. 

IlTitatioil  from  Spinal  Disorder,  &c. — Gastric  irritation  arising 
from  functional  or  organic  disorder  in  the  spinal  marrow,  semilunar  ganglia, 
or  other  sources  of  nervous  supply  to  the  stomach,  is  a  very  common  affectioo, 
especially  in  females,  and  is  often  very  injuriously  confounded  with  dyspepsia 
It  is  attended,  in  different  cases,  by  almost  every  variety  of  symptom  by  whidi 
the  stomach  is  capable  of  expressing  its  suffering.  All  kinds  of  pain  mea* 
tioned  under  chronic  gastritis  are  occasionally  experienced,  from  the  vagne 
distressing  uneasiness  of  epigastrium  so  common  in  dyspepsia,  np  to  violent 
spasm.  The  uneasiness  referred  to  is  sometimes  more  intolerable  than  acute 
pain,  and  is  occasionally  attended  with  great  restlessness,  mental  dejecUoo, 
and  even  with  convulsions.  In  some  cases  the  most  prominent  symptom  if 
vomiting,  which  is  incessant  and  excessive,  so  that  the  patient  can  retain 
scarcely  anything  upon  the  stomach.  The  tongue  is  generally  clean,  or  hot 
slightly  furred,  and  the  appetite  very  variable,  being  in  some  cases  wholly 
wanting,  and  in  others  unimpaired.  Occasionally  slight  febrile  symptooM 
appear.  The  duration  is  altogether  uncertain,  sometimes  for  a  few  honn 
only,  sometimes  for  days,  weeks,  and  even  months  or  years.  It  is  obvious 
that  those  cases  must  be  the  most  obstinate,  which  depend  on  organic  disease 
of  the  spine.  Such  cases  are  easily  recognized.  So  also  are  those  in  which 
the  spine  is  painful  on  being  pressed,  in  the  region  opposite  to  the  stomach. 
The  most  obscure  cases  are  those  in  which  the  ganglia  or  nervous  plexuses 
are  the  source  of  the  mischief.  The  cause  of  these  must  always  be  more  or 
less  conjectural.  It  is  important,  in  doubtful  gastric  affections,  to  make 
pressure  on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrsB ;  as  very  often  a  seat  wiD 
thus  be  discovered  for  the  effectual  applicatiou  of  remedies. 

TyeatmerU. — This  must  be  directed  especially  to  the  spine.  It  will  be  vain, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  address  remedies  to  the  stomach.  Temporary  relief  may 
be  obtained  from  anodynes,  especially,  according  to  M.  Barbier,  from  the  pre- 
parations of  codeia,  when  the  solar  plexus  is  the  source  of  irritation ;  bnt  the 
symptoms  return  with  undiminished  force  upon  the  suspension  of  the  medi- 
cine. The  most  effectual  remedy  is  leeching  or  cupping  upon  the  spine,  at 
the  point  where  tenderness  is  discovered  upon  pressure.  Almost  instant  re- 
lief 18  sometimes  obtained  in  this  way.  It  is  often,  however,  neceesary  to 
repeat  the  local  bleeding,  and,  in  some  cases,  several  times,  before  a  core  is 
accomplislied.     When  the  complaint  does  not  yield  to  this  remedy. 
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may  be  applied  over  the  spine  at  the  spot  affected ;  and,  in  eases  of  a  chronic 
character,  pustalation  by  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  sustained  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  will  be  fonnd  very  nsefnl.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  setons,  issues, 
or  moxa  may  become  advisable.  The  diet  should  consist  chieOy  of  farinaceous 
substances,  as  stale  bread,  crackers,  boiled  rice,  gruels,  &c.,  in  acute  cases ; 
but,  when  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  the  light  and  most  digestible  kinds  of 
animal  food  may  be  employed.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  regularly  open  by 
mild  aperients  or  enemata. 

Irritation  from  Sympathy. — Such  is  the  connection  between  the 
stomach  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  that  it  suffers  more  or  less  with  almost 
every  severe  disease  wherever  seated.  Thus  it  is  one  of  the  first  organs  to 
participate  in  that  general  movement  denominated  fever,  no  matter  what  may 
be  its  origin.  A  violent  injury  in  any  part  of  the  body  is  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  But  the  organs  with  which  the  stomach 
appears  to  have  the  closest  connection  are  the  brain,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  the  parts  concerned  in  the  reproductive  function,  especially  the  uterus. 
Of  the  phenomena,  however,  which  arise  through  sympathy  with  these  organs, 
as  well  as  of  the  requisite  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here ; 
as  they  will  be  fully  considered  under  other  heads. 

2.  In  Relaiion  to  the  Phenomena, 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  gastric  irritation  also  in  the  varieties  afforded  by 
its  varying  phenomena.  These  frequently  occur  separately,  or  in  distinct 
groups,  having  the  aspect  of  distinct  diseases,  and  as  such  are  sometimes 
treated  of  by  authors.  It  is  true  that  they  are  often  variously  mingled  to- 
gether, and  that  they  not  unfrequently  occur  merely  as  symptoms  of  other 
diseases ;  but,  as  they  also  frequently  appear  more  or  less  isolated,  and  are 
the  most  striking  object  to  the  eye  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
them  a  separate  consideration. 

Cardialgia. — This  term  is  often  confounded  with  gastrodynia  and  gau* 
iralgia,  and,  from  its  origin  (xapdta  and  cdy^^),  would  appear  to  signify 
nothing  more  than  pain  about  the  cardiac  orifice.  But  it  is  also  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  heartburn ;  and  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  re- 
strict its  application  to  that  painful  feeling  of  heat  or  burning,  which  so  often 
attends  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  grastric  mucous  membrane.  This 
sensation  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  inflammation  or  vas- 
cular irritation  of  the  stomach,  in  contradistinction  to  mere  nervous  irritation. 
It  is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  the  presence  of  acrid  matters  in  the 
stomach,  and  has  been  looked  upon  almost  as  diagnostic  of  acidity.  It  is  to 
be  relieved,  of  course,  by  the  remedies  calculated  to  cure  the  pathological 
condition  of  which  it  is  a  symptom. 

Acidity  of  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  irritation  of  that 
organ.  A  certain  amount  of  acid  is  healthful,  and  necessary  to  perfect  di- 
gestion ;  but,  when  in  excess,  it  is  extremely  annoying,  and  the  source  fre- 
quently of  inconvenience  if  not  of  danger ;  giving  rise  not  only  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  cardialgia,  with  other  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  but  sympa- 
thetically also  to  severe  headache,  and  various  cerebral  derangement  This 
excess  may  result  either  from  chemical  changes  in  the  food  when  not  duly 
digested,  or  from  deranged  gastric  secretion.  The  latter  is,  I  believe,  a  very 
frequent  source  of  it,  not  only  attending  debilitated  conditions  of  the  func- 
tion, but  also  resulting  from  irritation  reflected  through  the  nervous  centres, 
from  various  diseased  organs,  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach.  This 
excessive  acidity  is  to  be  treated,  for  immediate  relief,  by  antacids ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  a  cure,  by  measures  calculated  to  invigorate  the  organ,  and  correct 
sources  of  sympathetic  irritation. 
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Gastralgia. — OastrodynicL — These  terms,  as  their  origin  indicates,  sim- 
ply imply  pain  in  the  stomach.  I  employ  them  to  express  pare  or  simple 
pain,  without  those  complications  of  morbid  sensation  which  so  often  occor 
in  stomachic  affections.  This  is  not  unfreqnently  present  in  gastritis,  whether 
acute  or  chronic ;  but  it  is  also  very  often  purely  nervous,  without  any  ap- 
preciable vascular  disease ;  in  other  words,  is  a  true  neuralgia  of  the  stomach. 
In  this  light  I  now  propose  to  consider  it 

Causes. — Gastralgia  may  proceed  from  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  cit 
sympathetic  nerve,  from  gout  or  rheumatism  affecting  the  stomach,  or  from 
certain  not  very  accurately  defined  conditions  of  the  system,  which  constitota 
a  predisposition  to  neuralgia  in  general.  It  not  unfrequentlj  occors  in  the 
convalescence  from  acnte  diseases,  and  in  debility  from  other  causes,  soch  as 
meagre  diet,  impaired  digestion,  profuse  evacuations,  and  especially  the  loss 
of  blood.  Anemic  and  hysterical  females  are  very  subject  to  it  Anxiety  of 
mind,  and  the  habitual  influence  of  strong  and  contending  emotions,  frequently 
act  as  predisposing  causes.  When  the  predisposition  exists^  the  slightest 
cause  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  pain.  Any  disturbing  emotion,  any  local 
affection  which  may  react  sympathetically  on  the  stomach,  even  the  mildest 
articles  of  food  or  of  drink,  are  capable  of  inducing  a  paroxysm. 

Diagnosis, — The  only  affection  with  which  pure  gastralgia  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  is  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  wants  the  febrile  symptoms, 
the  great  prostration,  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  steady  course  which 
mark  acute  gastritis,  for  which,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  From 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  it  is  not  always  so  easily  distinguished ;  the 
symptoms  in  the  latter  being  so  variable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  institute  a 
precise  comparison  applicable  to  all  cases.  No  one  symptom  in  the  follow- 
ing catalogue  can  be  considered  as  uniformly  diagnostic;  bat  the  whole, 
taken  together,  will  lead  almost  always  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

The  pain  in  gastralgia  is  usually  severe,  uncomplicated,  and  often  capri- 
cious, occarring  irregularly,  and  sometimes  leaving  the  patient  altogether  for 
a  time.  Instead  of  being  increased,  it  is  often  relieved  by  pressure,  though 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  In  chronic  gastritis,  it  is  usually  doll,  often 
complicated  with  burning  or  other  disordered  sensation,  more  steady,  seldom 
being  entirely  wanting,  and  almost  always  aggravated  by  pressure  in  the  epi- 
gastrium. In  the  former  affection,  the  appetite,  though  variable,  is  often 
undiminished,  vomiting  and  excessive  thirst  unusual,  and  digestion  frequently 
as  vigorous  as  in  health ;  in  the  latter,  the  appetite  usually  suffers,  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  not  uncommon,  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  annoyed  with  thirst, 
and  digestion  is  almost  always  impaired.  The  tongue  in  gastralgia  is  not  un- 
frequently  healthy,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  pulse  quite  undisturbed  ;  while,  in 
chronic  gastritis,  though  the  same  condition  of  these  parts  may  sometimes 
exist,  the  contrary  is  more  frequently  the  case.  The  neuralgic  affection  may 
be  attended  with  various  sympathetic  nervous  disturbances,  such  as  dyspncsa, 
palpitation,  restlessness,  morbid  vigilance,  &c.;  but  wants  the  extreme  ema- 
ciation and  hectic  symptoms  which  mark  the  advanced  stage  of  the  inflam- 
mation. The  spirits  in  both  are  usually  depressed,  but  in  gastralgia  are  more 
variable,  being  excessively  low  during  the  paroxysms,  and  again  bright  and 
cheerful  when  the  pain  remits  or  retires.  Hot  and  stimulating  drinks  gene- 
rally aggravate  chronic  gastritis,  while  they  often  relieve  gastralgia.  In  both, 
constipation  is  an  almost  constant  attendant,  unless  the  case  is  complicated 
with  chronic  enteritis,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  inflamma* 
tory  than  in  the  nervous  affection.  Not  unfreqnently  the  two  afTections  are 
combined  in  the  same  case,  and  the  diagnosis  is  thus  .obscured.  In  doubtful 
cases,  it  is  safest  to  treat  the  disease  as  chronic  inflammation,  and,  if  the  mea* 
nures  employed  fail,  then  to  address  our  remedies  to  the  neuralgic 
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Treatment  — The  most  argent  indication,  in  severe  cases,  is  for  immediate 
relief  from  pain.  For  this  purpose,  anodynes  must  be  nsed  internally,  and  a 
strong  impression  made  npon  the  epigastrium  by  rubefacient  or  epispastie 
applications.  Opium,  or  some  one  of  its  preparations,  is  the  most  efficient 
anodyne ;  but  other  narcotics,  as  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  belladonna,  extract 
of  hemp,  lactucarium,  and  chloroform,  separate  or  combined,  may  often  be 
advantageously  resorted  to,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  con- 
stant impression  for  a  considerable  time.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  also  been 
highly  recommended ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco  might 
sometimes  prove  beneficial.  Great  relief  is  asserted  to  have  followed  the  use 
of  powdered  charcoal ;  but  the  pain,  in  these  instances,  has  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  irritant  matters  in  the  stomach.  According  to  Dr.  Belloc,  the 
best  form  of  charcoal  is  that  prepared  from  the  wood  of  th^B  poplar.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  several 
times  a  day.  Where  a  suddenr,  but  fugitive  external  impression  is  desired,  a 
sinapism  should  be  applied  over  the  stomach  ;  when  the  impression  is  to  be 
more  permanent,  a  blister  of  Spanish  flies.  Both  indications  may  be  met  by 
the  use  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  Advantage  will  sometimes  be  found 
in  sprinkling  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  over  the  blistered  surface, 
deprived  of  the  cuticle. 

A  second  indication  is  to  change  that  condition,  whether  of  the  stomach 
or  of  the  system,  upon  which  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  depends. 
When  the  gastralgia  is  associated  with  debility,  as  in  convalescence  from 
febrile  diseases,  this  object  may  often  be  effected  by  the  use  of  tonics.  I 
have  seen  the  affection  speedily  give  way  to  the  pure  vegetable  bitters,  or  to 
qninia.  The  former  may  be  given  in  infusion  with  aromatics,  and  a  little 
senna  or  rhubarb.  The  latter  is  an  almost  certain  remedy  when  the  disease 
is  regularly  intermittent  Nux  vomica  has  been  nsed  with  advantage.  In 
anemic  cases  the  chalybeates  are  preferable.  The  alterative  mineral  tonics 
have  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  the  disease.  Nitrate  of  silver  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  James  Johnson ;  but  subnitrate  of  bismuth  has  been  more 
employed.  The  latter  preparation  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day.  All  these  remedies  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  opium  or  the  narcotic  extracts.  It  should  always  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  disease  is  connected  with  spinal  irritation,  and  if  so,  the 
remedies  should  be  applied  accordingly.  (See  page  585.)  If  it  be  of  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  origin,  in  addition  to  other  measures,  stimulant  applications 
should  be  made  to  the  extremities.  To  meet  this  same  indication,  all  those 
means  should  be  employed  which  are  requisite  for  confirming  the  general 
health,  sach  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sleeping  in  well -ventilated  apart- 
ments, and  in  summer  upon  mattresses  instead  of  feather-beds,  relaxation 
from  the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  business,  and  cheerful  society  and  agreeable 
recreation  when  attainable.  Great  advantage  will  often  accrue  from  visits 
to  the  watering-places,  a  sea  voyage,  or  a  protracted  journey  or  residence 
abroad.  Sea-bathing,  or  the  occasional  use  of  the  shower-bath,  may  be  added 
to  the  other  measures. 

In  order  to  avoid  sources  of  irritation,  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated. The  rules  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  under  the  head  of  dyspepsia, 
are  applicable  in  the  present  case.  Advantage  is  sometimes  experienced 
from  stimulating  drinks,  as  a  little  brandy  and  water  during  meals ;  but  the 
moral  hazard  is,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  any  probable  benefit. 

Pyrosis. —  Waterhrash. — The  term  pyrosis  has  been  differently  employed , 
sometimes  to  signify  merely  a  burning  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  some* 
times  as  the  title  of  a  peculiar  affection  usually  called  waterbrash.  I  follow 
the  example  of  Cnllen,  whose  anUiority  has  almost  fixed  the  meaning  of  the 
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words  among  English  and  American  physicians,  in  using  the  term  cardialgia 
for  the  former  purpose,  and  pyrosis  exclnsively  for  the  latter;  altboogh  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  application  of  the  words  is  not  supported  by  their 
derivation.  Cullen's  description  of  the  disorder  now  under  consideration  has 
scarcely  been  improved  by  subsequent  writers. 

Pyrosis  usually  occurs  in  paroxysms.  It  commences  with  a  sense  of  eoii« 
Btriction  and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  increased  by  an  attempt 
to  assume  the  erect  posture,  and  thus  causes  the  patient  to  lean  forward. 
The  pain  is  often  very  severe,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  bnming  s^- 
sation.  After  a  while,  the  patient  discharges  by  eructation  considerable 
quantities  of  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which  is  generally  quite  tasteless,  though 
sometimes,  probably  from  accidental  causes,  sour  or  acrid.  Under  this  dis- 
charge, the  pain  ^adually  lessens,  and  ultimately  ceases  altogether.  The 
fluid  is  not  usually  thrown  olT  at  once,  but  by  repeated  eructations,  which 
continue  for  a  considerable  time.  The  attacks  most  commonly  occur  in  the 
morning  or  forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  but  often  also  at  other 
periods.  When  they  have  once  occurred,  they  are  apt  to  be  repeated  atraij* 
Ing  intervals  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  intervals,  the  patient  is  oftei 
exempt  from  dyspeptic  or  other  morbid  gastric  symptoms,  thus  proving  tiiil 
the  affection  is  not  essentially  dependent  upon  dyspepsia,  or  chronic  inflaa- 
mation  of  the  stomach,  although  it  may  be  associated  with  those  diseases^ 

Causes. — The  causes  of  pyrosis  are  not  well  understood.  It  occurs  noil 
frequently  among  those  who  are  meagerly  fed,  and  at  the  same  time  indulge 
in  spirituous  liquors.  Hence,  it  is  said  to  be  common  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, where  the  lower  classes  live  chiefly  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  hate 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  whisky  freely.  Linnsous  mentions  that  it  is  pre- 
Talent  in  Lapland;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Magnus  Huss,  of  Stockholm,  itii 
Tery  common  throughout  Sweden,  so  as  to  be  a  real  national  scourge,  fh>fli 
which  few  of  the  lower  classes  escape.  This  author  ascribes  it  to  the  abase 
of  spirits,  and  the  habitual  use  of  indigestible  food.  (Archives  O^n,,  be  str,, 
i.  519.)  But  it  is  confined  to  no  class,  nor  to  any  particular  mode  of  life. 
It  seldom,  however,  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  old  people,  and  if 
more  common  in  women  than  men.  According  to  Cnllen,  its  attacks  may 
be  brought  on  by  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  by  any  considera* 
ble  emotion  of  the  mind,  but  for  the  most  part  occur  without  any  known  ex- 
citing cause.  Any  cause  calculated  to  disturb  the  stomach,  independently  of 
diet,  may  occasionally  induce  an  attack,  as  pregnancy,  mental  anxiety,  Ac. 

Nature. — As  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  we  may  infer  from  the  symp- 
toms that  it  is  a  combination  of  gastralgia  with  vascular  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  occurring  paroxysmally,  and  relieved  at  each  attack  by  a 
copious  elimination  of  fluid  from  the  exhalant  vessels  of  the  stomach.  The 
pain  does  not  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  fluid,  which  ii 
usually  quite  bland ;  but  to  be  relieved  by  the  production  of  the  fluid.  la 
this  respect  it  diff'ers  entirely  from  cardialgia,  in  which  the  uneasiness  is  ex- 
cited by  the  irritating  character  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  two 
affections,  however,  may  coexist,  especially  in  dyspeptic  cases ;  and  in  soA 
we  may  have  the  burning  pain,  and  acrid  or  sour  discharges,  along  with  the 
paroxysms  of  pyrosis.  The  complaint  is  confounded  by  some  writers  with 
gastrorrhoea,  or  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  But,  in  the  latter,  the  discharge  it 
mucus,  and  is  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  either  inflamed,  or  in  that 
relaxed  condition  which  sometimes  follows  inflammation. 

Treatment, — Xbe  pain  may  be  relieved  by  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  as  ia 
g^astralgia,  conjoined  if  necessary  with  revulsive  applications  to  the  epigas- 
trium. If  the  liquid  discharges  be  sour,  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of 
potassa,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  h%  united  with  the  anodjnau  Baft 
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this  treatment  is  only  palliative.  The  cnratlTe  processes  mast  be  applied  in 
the  intervals.  If  chronic  gastritis  exist,  the  measures  shoald  first  be  directed 
to  the  cure  of  that  affection.  If  there  be  no  inflammation,  the  patient  shoald 
be  put  upon  the  coarse  of  treatment,  as  respects  medicine,  regimen,  and  mode» 
of  life,  applicable  to  dyspepsia.  Some  particular  remedies,  however,  have 
been  recommended  as  especially  useful  in  this  affection.  Among  these  the 
most  prominent  is  subnitrate  of  bismoth,  given  as  directed  under  gastralgia. 
Nitrate  of  silver  may  also  be  employed  with  prospect  of  advantage.  Oxide 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  vegetable  astringents,  have  been  recommended ; 
and  gallic  acid  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  peculiarly  favourable  infla- 
ence.  liinnaeus  speaks  favourably  of  nux  vomica.  This  may  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  or  its  active  principle  strychnia,  in 
the  dose  of  from  tiie  sixteenth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain.  Much  may  be  expected 
from  sulphate  of  quinia  freely  administered,  in  cases  entirely  free  from  symp* 
toms  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Caldwell  states  that  he  has  known  cures  effected 
by  the  use  of  lime-water  and  milk,  with  blisters  to  the  epigastrium.  (Notes 
to  Cullen^B  First  Lines.) 

Spasm  of  the  Stomach. — Cramp  of  the  Stomach. — ^By  these  terms 
is  meant  any  painful  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach. 
The  ordinary  peristaltic  movement  may  become  painful,  in  consequence  of  an 
inflamed  or  highly  sensitive  state  of  the  muscular  fibre,  or  of  the  parts  moved 
by  its  contractions.  In  such  cases,  the  affection  is  not  spasmodic.  Spasm  of 
the  involuntary  muscles  bears  the  same  relation  to  their  ordinary  healthy  con- 
traction, that  a  similar  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  does  to  their  volun- 
tary movements.  These  are  often  painful  without  being  spasmodic,  as  for 
example  in  rheumatism.  To  constitute  spasm  of  the  stomach,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  contraction  shoald  not  only  be  painful,  but  unusual, 
either  in  degree  or  character.  This  disorder  is  very  analogous  to  gastralgia ; 
but,  in  the  latter,  there  is  not  necessarily  any  anusaal  movement  of  the  stom- 
ach.    The  two  conditions,  however,  often  coexist. 

Spasm  of  the  stomach  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  pain  and  stricture  oi^ 
contraction  in  the  epigastrium,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  with  a  remission  or 
complete  intermission  of  pain  in  the  intervals.  The  stomach  sometimes  feels 
as  if  drawn  towards  the  back,  sometimes  as  if  gathered  into  a  ball.  The  pain 
varies  somewhat  in  position,  being  diffused  over  the  epigastrium,  or  confined 
to  a  portion  of  it,  according  as  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  stomach  is  affected. 
Sometimes  it  extends  up  into  the  breast,  when  the  oesophagus  participates  in 
the  spasm.  Daring  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  usually  holds  himself  in  a  bent 
position.  Nevertheless,  the  pain  so  far  from  being  increased,  is  ordinarily 
somewhat  relieved  by  pressure  from  without,  although,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  spasm,  the  stomach  is  left  sore  and  tender  to  external  impression. 
This  is  an  important  fact  in  reference  to  diagnosis.  All  violent  spasmodic 
action  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  soreness  or  tenderness,  as  if  the 
part  had  been  severely  pinched.  Tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  therefore, 
remaining  after  a  paroxysm  of  gastric  spasm,  must  not  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  inflammation.  The  pain  is  in  various  degrees,  from  a  slight  fugi- 
tive affection,  which  scarcely  merits  notice,  up  to  the  most  violent  of  which 
the  human  fhime  is  susceptible.  Perhaps  no  physical  agony  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  severest  spasm  of  the  stomach.  Strong  and  determined  men 
sometimes  scream  under  its  violence.  In  moderate  cases,  little  sympathetio 
distarbance  of  any  kind  is  experienced ;  the  poise  and  skin  both  remaininff 
nearly  in  their  ordinary  state.  Bat,  when  the  spasm  is  violent,  a  shock  is 
extended  through  the  nervous  centres  to  the  whole  system,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  which  results  from  a  sadden  and  severe  injury.  The  skin  becomes 
cool  and  clammy,  a  cold  sweat  stands  npon  the  brow,  and  the  palse  is  re- 
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dnced  in  strength  so  as  sometimes  to  become  flattering,  or  scarcely  perceptible. 
Indeed  the  shock  is  occasionally  fatal;  the  vital  actions  ceasing  entirely, 
nnder  the  tremendons  concentration  of  nervoas  energy  in  the  stomach.  Thns, 
death  sometimes  occurs  from  the  effects  of  indigestible  food,  or  of  goat  trans- 
.  lated  from  some  other  organ  to  the  stomach.  Naasea  and  vomiting  are  not 
usaal  concomitants  of  spasm  of  the  stomach,  nnless  when  the  latter  depends 
upon  some  offending  matter  in  the  viscas.  In  snch  cases,  the  naasea  is  ex- 
perienced between  the  paroxysms,  being  replaced  during  their  continnance 
by  the  more  violent  sensation.  In  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  stomach  often 
contracts  spasmodically,  and  occasions  excrnciating  pain. 

Causes, — Whatever  irritates  the  mucous  coat  may  throw  the  muscular  sym- 
pathetically into  spasm,  especially  when  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to 
that  affection.  Hence,  it  is  frequently  caused  by  indigestible  food,  such  as 
boiled  cabbage,  cucumbers,  lobsters,  &c.;  by  substances  which  disagree  with 
the  stomach  in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy ;  and  by  irritating  matters  io  the 
stomach,  whether  the  result  of  alteration  in  the  food  or  of  secretion,  as  acid 
in  excess,  acrid  gastric  juice,  and  bile  regurgitating  from  the  duodenam.  Id 
all  these  cases,  the  occurrence  of  nausea  in  the  intervals  between  the  spasms, 
and  occasional  eructations  or  abortive  efforts  to  vomit,  will  sometimes  8er?e 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Another  common  cause  is  a  collectioa 
of  air,  either  resulting  from  the  fermenting  food,  or  from  a  secretory  act  of 
the  stomach.  This  will  often  be  indicated  by  belching.  Spasm  of  the  sto- 
mach may  be  occasioned  also  by  congestion  of  the  portal  system  of  reint, 
by  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  sympathetic  nerve,  by  gout  or  rheoma- 
tism,  by  cold  externally  applied,  especially  to  the  extremities,  and  by  very 
cold  water  taken  into  the  stomach,  when  the  body  is  overheated  or  persp^- 
ing.  In  many  persons,  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  affection  exists.  We 
find  it  especially  in  those  debilitated  by  improper  indulgences,  irregplar 
modes  of  life,  the  long  continuance  of  depressing  emotions,  or  certain  chronic 
disorders,  affecting  particularly  the  nervous  system.  Hysterical  females  and 
gouty  and  dyspeptic  individuals  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it  When  the  pre- 
disposition  exists  strongly,  very  slight  causes  are  sufficient  to  bring  it  into 
action.  The  least  irregularity  of  diet,  or  any  unusual  emotion,  especially  of 
an  agitating  character,  even  mental  association  without  emotion,  may  serve 
as  an  exciting  cause.  I  have  heard  of  a  woman,  in  whom  the  smell  of  ao 
apple  was  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack  of  spasm  in  the  stomach. 

TreatmenL — This  must  vary  with  the  cause,  and  the  precise  measures  neces- 
sary will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  the  complaints  of  which  this  alFeetioD 
is  an  accompaniment.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  remedies  is 
a  general  way.  If  the  spasm  proceed  from  offending  matters  in  the  stomach, 
especially  from  undigested  food,  these  should  be  evacuated  by  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha,  which  should  be  followed  by  a  mild  cathartic.  When  the  aibe- 
tion  is  not  severe,  it  will  be  sufficient,  instead  of  the  emetic,  to  administtt  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  with  laudanum.  If  the  offending  matter  be  acid,  nagneat 
or  other  antacid  should  be  given ;  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  will  be 
found  peculiarly  useful  from  its  stimulant  properties.  After  vomiting,  if  tkat 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  and  if  not,  immediately,  recourse  most  be  had  to 
anodynes.  In  severe  cases,  two  or  three  grains  of  opium,  or  an  eqainJeit 
dose  of  laudanum,  black-drop,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  should  be  gives 
at  once,  and  repeated  every  half  hour  or  hour  till  relief  is  obtained.  Tbt 
opiate  may  in  general  be  given  in  connection  with  the  cathartic  or  antacid, 
when  either  of  these  may  be  considered  necessary.  Chloroform,  given  iotir> 
nally,  is  said  to  have  a  happy  effect ;  and,  in  cases  requiring  an  immedkta 
Itnd  powerful  impression,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  same  remedy  by  tnhala> 
tioo.    |o  the  absence  oi  a\\  vn&^tsk\xi^\i\Q»u^  cA\i\^^^sKu.lar  excitement  of  tho 
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stomach,  certain  stimnlants,  especially  the  nenrons,  such  as  Hoffmann's  ano- 
dyne, ether,  mnsk,  and  the  preparations  of  ammonia,  may  be  usefnlly  con- 
joined  with  the  anodyne.  If  the  spasm  be  cansed  or  accompanied  by  flatns, 
the  aromatics  may  be  freely  used,  as  the  essence  of  peppermint,  spearmint, 
or  pennyroyal,  ginger  tea,  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamom,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  External  applications,  such  as  have 
been  mentioned  under  gastralgia,  should  never  be  neglected.  The  most  effi- 
cient, on  the  whole,  is  a  isinapism  of  pure  mustard.  Obstinate  spasm  of  the 
stomach  bias  yielded  immediately  to  the  revulsion  produced  by  a  large  cup- 
ping-glass applied  to  the  epigastrium.  When  there  is  evidence  of  consider- 
able vascular  excitement  of  the  stomach,  or  the  disease  is  inflammatory,  it  is 
advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  and  in  some  cases  to  bleed  largely. 
Cups  or  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  superadded,  or  substituted,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  When  portal  congestion  or  hepatic  disease  exists,  the 
anodyne  remedies  should  be  united  with,  or  followed  by,  a  dose  of  calomel. 
Should  the  spine  be  in  fault,  the  remedies  should  be  applied  to  that  part.  (See 
page  585.)  In  gouty  and  rheumatic  cases,  the  irritation  should  be  invited  to 
the  extremities  by  rubefacient  applications.  To  relieve  the  predisposition  to 
spasm,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  according  to  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  particular  state  of  the  stomach.  The  measures  recommended  in 
gastralgia  will  be  found  useful  here. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting. — The  stomach  throws  up  its  contents  in  two 
different  modes ;  first,  by  regurgitation  or  eructaiion,  which  is  effected  by  the 
contraction  of  the  stomach,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  voluntary  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles;  and  secondly,  by  vomiting,  which 
is  the  result  of  various  combined  involuntary  movements,  made  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  brain.  The  former  is  not  essentially  a  morbid  action, 
as  it  often  occurs  in  health.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  following  observa- 
tions refer. 

Phenomena. — Vomiting  is  very  generally,  though  not  always,  preceded  by 
the  peculiar  condftion  denominated  nausea,  or  sickness  of  stomach.  This  is 
a  distressing  sensation,  always  referred  to  the  stomach,  .unattended  with  pain, 
and  of  so  peculiar  a  character  as  not  to  admit  of  description.  It  is  accom- 
panied, in  various  degrees,  with  a  feeling  of  general  languor  and  debility,  a 
small,  feeble,  often  irregular  pulse,  a  pale,  cool,  and  moist  skin,  general  mus- 
cular relaxation,  rigors  and  trembling,  sunken  features,  and  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  and  probably  also  of  bile.  At  different  periods  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nausea,  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  several  hours,  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  contract  suddenly  and  convulsively  upon  the 
stomach,  the  muscular  coat  of  which  also  contracts ;  while  the  oesophagus, 
which  is  ordinarily  in  a  state  of  constriction  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  relaxes  bo 
as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  gastric  contents  upwards.  All  these  move- 
ments are  simultaneous.  In  some  instances,  the  oesophagus  appears  to  relax 
only  partially,  or  not  at  all ;  and  then  those  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit  take 
place,  which  are  denominated  retching.  Occasionally  the  nausea  continues 
long,  and  is  very  distressing,  without  the  occurrence  of  either  vomiting  or  retch- 
ing ;  and,  in  rare  instances,  vomiting  appears  to  come  on  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, without  any  preceding  nausea,  or  at  least  with  so  little  as  not 
to  attract  notice.  During  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head  is  impeded,  and  there  is  consequently  flushing  of  the  face,  with 
swelling  of  the  external  parts  of  the  head,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  dis- 
tension in  the  temples,  which  is  sometimes  painful.  Apoplexy  has  resulted 
from  the  pressure  made  on  the  brain  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  pulse  be- 
comes slower  and  fuller,  probably  in  consequence  of  thU  ^t^^^^xx^.  ^\!^^ 
stomach  sometimes  contracts  so  violently  as  to  pTod\xc^  «bi^\\il\]\  l^OCv^^^^ 
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spasm,  thoagh  it  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  that  its 
contraction  is  not  absolately  necessary  to  the  act  of  vomiting.  Wbeo  the 
vomiting  subsides,  the  patient  is  generally  left  in  a  state  of  aniversal  relaxa- 
tion, with  a  soft  palse,  a  moist  skin,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep. 

ExplancUion. — In  the  production  of  the  above  phenomena,  the  first  imprea- 
sion  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  upon  the  stomach,  whence  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  brain,  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is  referred  to  the  epi- 
gastric region.  After  the  impression  upon  the  brain  has  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity,  an  influence  is  sent  down  to  the  various  parts  concerned 
io  vomiting,  by  which  these  parts  are  brought  into  simultaneoos  action.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  intervention  of  the  brain  is  essential  to  the  resolt  Bat 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  original  impression  should  be  made  upon  the  sto- 
mach. Other  organs  are  susceptible  of  modifications  in  their  condition,  capa- 
ble of  inducing  the  same  state  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  the  same  results 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  as  when  the  stomach  is  the  incipient  point  of  the 
movement.  It  may  be  said  thaJt,  in  these  cases,  the  morbid  impression  ii 
sent  first  sympathetically  to  the  stomach  from  the  organ  primarily  affected, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  brain.  This  may  be  true  in  those  instances  ia 
which  the  organ  is  connected  with  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  But,  in  other  instances,  the  stomach  is  probably  brought  into  the 
circle  of  morbid  movement  solely  through  the  brain.  That  this  ia  possible 
is  proved  by  an  experiment  of  Magendie,  who  removed  entirely  the  stomach 
of  a  dog,  and,  having  substituted  for  it  an  inert  bag  filled  with  liqnid,  sne* 
ceeded  in  bringing  on  vomiting  by  injecting  tartar  emetic  into  the  vems. 
Again,  the  original  movement  is  often  in  the  brain  itself.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  nausea  and  vomiting  depending  upon  derangements  of  thai 
organ.  Mental  associations  alone  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  result;  as 
must  be  evident  to  those  in  whom  the  sight  or  smell  of  an  object,  which  has 
already  produced  sickness  of  stomach,  occasions  a  return  of  the  affection.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  occasion  nausea  and 
vomiting  than  the  production,  in  any  mode  whatever,  of  that  state  of  faraia 
which  precedes  these  conditions,  when  the  stomach  itself  is  the  seat  of  the 
first  morbid  impression.  This  is  an  important  practical  fact;  as  a  knowledge 
of  it  will  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  physician,  in  many  instances,  to 
the  true  seat  of  the  disease,  which  might  otherwise  be  referred  exclnsively  to 
the  stomach. 

Causes, — The  most  common  immediate  cause  of  vomiting  is  inflammatioB 
or  irritation  of  the  stomach.  The  result  equally  takes  place,  whatever  nay 
be  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  or  irritation,  whether  offending  matter  in 
the  stomach,  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  congestion  of  the  portal  veins,  rhes- 
matic  or  gouty  disorder,  translated  cutaneous  affections,  spinal  irritatioo,  or 
direct  sympathy  with  other  organs  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Evidence  ii 
very  often  afforded,  as  to  the  precise  cause,  by  the  nature  of  the  snbataaeei 
vomited.  If  these  be  excessively  sour,  very  acrid,  or  very  bitter,  the  Tonit- 
ing  may  in  general  be  inferred  to  proceed  from  acid,  bile,  or  other  offending 
matter  in  the  stomach ;  if  they  consist  of  mucus,  or  of  substances  swaDowed 
not  in  themselves  irritating,  it  may  for  the  most  part  be  ascribed  to  the 
morbid  state  of  the  stomach  itself;  and  whether  this  be  inflammation  or 
irritation,  direct  or  sympathetic,  must  be  decided  by  the  symptoms.  Bit 
the  ejection  of  bile  must  not  always  be  considered  as  a  certain  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  the  stomach,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  Tomiting; 
for  the  pressure  on  the  gall-bladder  during  vomiting,  and  the  probable  in* 
crease  of  the  hepatic  secretion  during  nausea,  may  cause  an  increased  flow 
into  the  duodenum,  the  action  of  which  viscns  as  well  as  that  of  the  stomsdi 
is  often  inverted  in  emesis.    Disease  of  the  abdominal  Tisoer%  and  of  Iks 
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atenis  is  very  apt  to  occasion  vomitiog.     So  mach  is  this  the  case  that,  in 
obstinate  yomiting,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to  disease  of  the 
stomach  itself,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  &o., 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  organs.     In  cases  of  this  kind,  it 
may  result  from  an  extension  of  irritation  to  the  stomach  through  the  gan* 
glionio  or  spinal  centres,  or  from  an  impression  made  by  the  diseased  organs 
intermediately  upon  the  brain.    There  seems  to  be  a  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  resulting  from  various  causes,  which  disposes  to  that  cerebral  action 
essential  to  vomiting.     Such  a  state  results  from  violent  spasm  of  internal 
organs,  as  of  the  biliary  ducts,  the  ureters,  and  the  bowels ;  from  severe  in- 
juries produced  by  external  violence,  as  by  blows,  falls,  and  sometimes  even 
by  surgical  operations;  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
and  other  causes  which  induce  faintness;  from  the  depression  attending  the 
cold  stage  of  idiopathic  fevers;  and  from  certain  peculiar  influences  disturb- 
ing to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  occur  in  exanthematous  fevers,  pregnancy, 
and  unaccustomed  motions  of  the  body,  as  in  sailing,  swinging,  riding  back- 
wards in  a  carriage,  &c.     Disorders  of  the  brain  itself  very  frequently  pro- 
duce nausea  and  vomiting.     Obstinate  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  hydrocephalus.     Concussion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain 
are  frequently  attended  with  it,  as  are  also  various  functional  derangements 
of  that  org^n,  producing  giddiness  or  swimming  of  the  head,  cephalalgia,  &c. 
The  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  dogs  is  followed  by  paralysis  of 
the  oesophagus  and  vomiting;  proving  that  the  want  of  a  regular  innervation 
may  give  rise  to  this  phenomenon. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  vomiting  cannot  always  be 
considered  as  arising  from  gastric  irritation;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  an  unfrequent  attendant  upon  great  depression  of  the  system.  Even  direct 
depression  of  the  stomach  itself  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  producing  it. 
Thus,  draughts  of  tepid  water  often  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting,  probably 
by  their  relaxing  or  depressing  influence;  for  the  same  quantity,  either  hot 
or  cold,  does  not  produce  the  same  effect,  proving  that  it  is  not  by  the  stimulus 
of  distension ;  and  the  temperature,  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  stom- 
ach, cannot  be  the  exciting  cause.  When  the  liquid  is  taken  either  hot  or 
cold,  the  direct  stimulus  of  the  heat  in  the  one  case,  and  the  indirect  stimulus 
of  the  cold  in  the  other,  obviate  the  depressing  influence  of  the  liquid.  The 
loss  by  the  stomach  of  its  ordinary  mechanical  support  may  give  rise  to  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  Hence,  these  effects  have  resulted  from  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  have  been  relieved  by  a  bandage. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  treatment  of  vomiting,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  pathological  condition  upon  which  it  depends,  and  remedies 
employed  accordingly.  Gastric  inflammation  or  irritation  must  be  relieved 
by  the  means  pointed  out  under  those  heads.  When  the  spine  is  in  fault, 
the  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  that  part  When  the  vomiting  proceeds 
from  the  retrocession  of  external  diseases,  attempts  should  be  made  to  recall 
the  irritation  to  the  surface  or  extremities  by  rubefacient,  pustulating,  or 
blistering  applications.  When  it  is  a  purely  sympathetic  affection,  the  real 
disease  should  be  attacked  in  its  proper  seat.  But  there  are  certain  modes 
of  treatment,  applicable  to  sick  stomach  under  most  circumstances,  which  it 
is  proper  to  mention  here,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions. 

Whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  vomiting  is  sustained  by 
offending  matters  in  the  stomach,  as  for  example  when  small  quantities  of 
bilious  matter  are  thrown  up  at  each  effort,  the  stomach  should  be  well  cleared 
out  by  the  free  use  of  warm  water,  warm  chamomile  tea,  chicken-water,  or 
other  mild  liquid,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha. 
in  cases  Wholly  free  from  inflammation,  this  treatment  will  often  prove  effec* 
VOL.  I.  38 
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taal,  eyen  tboogh  the  vomiting  may  not  depend  apon  the  presence  of  aa 
irritant  A  tnmblerfal  of  warm  water  sometimes  immedistelj  settles  a  dis- 
turbed stomach,  without  being  vomited. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  thns  cleansed,  if  cleansing  shonld  be  neces- 
sary, the  most  efficient  remedy,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  opiom.  This  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  pill,  extract,  tincture,  camphorated  tincture,  black  drop, 
or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  The  late  Prof  Chapman  recommended  a 
pill  which  had  become  hard  by  keeping.  The  camphorated  tinctiire  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  no  vascular  excitement  of  stom- 
ach, the  black  drop,  or  sulphate  or  acetate  of  morphia  to  others.  The  dose 
may  be  from  the  sixth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  its  preparations,  and  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two  if  required. 
Should  the  remedy  be  rejected  by  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  very  advaa- 
tageously  by  enema.  An  anodyne  injection  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of 
laudanum,  with  two  fluidounces  of  thin  starch  or  some  mucilaginons  liquid, 
is  a  most  excellent  remedy  in  vomiting.  Should  this  be  resisted,  half  a 
grain  of  finely  powdered  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  sprinkled 
upon  a  small  blistered  surface  upon  the  epigastrium.  In  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, a  denuded  surface  for  the  purpose  may  be  obtained  very  speedily  by 
the  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  or  the  careful  application  of  nitric  acid. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  opium  in  efficiency  is  probably  revnlsion  to  the 
epigastrium  by  means  of  rubefacients  or  blisters.  An  elegant  cataplasm  for 
the  purpose  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  powdered  cinnamon,  clofes, 
ginger,  and  pepper,  incorporated  by  means  of  warm  spirit,  and  some  adhesire 
substance,  as  honey  or  molasses.  Flannels  moistened  with  a  decoction  of 
Cayenne  pepper  in  spirit,  or  with  the  oil  of  horsemint  or  of  turpentine,  may 
also  be  used,  although  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  latter  oil  is  an  objection  to 
it  But  the  most  effectual  of  the  rubefacients  is  a  sinapism  made  with  pore 
mustard  and  water,  which  should  be  kept  on  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hoar. 
When  a  lasting  impression  is  required  a  blister  may  be  resorted  to. 

Lime-water  and  fresh  milk,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  of  each  every 
half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours,  are  very  useful  in  cases  where  there  is  not  too 
much  excitement,  where  some  nutriment  is  required,  and  especially  where 
the  stomach  rapidly  creates  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  water,  either  alone  or  sweetened  with  ginger  syrup,  is  an 
excellent  as  well  as  agreeable  remedy.  It  should  be  given  occasionally  as  the 
patient  wishes  drink,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  and  each  dose  should 
be  in  a  separate  phial.  When  there  is  vascular  irritation  of  stomach,  it  is 
best  given  without  syrup,  and  very  cold.  A  dose  of  the  effervescing  draught, 
made  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  lemon-juice  (see  U,  S.  Dispensaioryi 
given  every  hour  or  two,  is  especially  useful  in  febrile  cases.  The  Seidhti 
powder,  in  one-sixth  or  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  dose,  may  be  given  nnder 
similar  circumstances,  and  at  similar  intervals. 

Different  saline  substances,  besides  those  just  mentioned,  have  been  found 
useful  by  some  practitioners  in  very  small  doses.  Among  them,  commoa 
salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  have  been  recommended.  They  may  possibly 
sometimes  prove  useful  by  meeting  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  stomach,  or  by 
sustaining  a  slight  peristaltic  movement,  and  thns  causing  irritating  secretioM 
to  pass  downwards. 

In  the  absence  of  vascular  excitement,  and  especially  in  cases  of  debilitated 
or  depressed  stomach,  the  various  aromatics  are  often  nseful.  That  one  shook! 
be  selected  which  is  usually  most  acceptable  to  the  patient  Cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg  are  upon  the  whole  best  suited  to  this  purpose.  They  should  be 
given  in  infusion,  or  in  the  form  of  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  administered  m 
sweetened  water,  or,  preferably,  dissolved  in  water  with  the  iDtenmitioB  of 
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carbonate  of  magnesia,  as  directed  by  the  PharmacopoBia.  Certain  aromatic 
spirits  or  tinctares  may  also  be  used,  in  the  dose  of  a  flnidrachoL  Sach  are 
the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  the  compound  tinctares  of  cardamom 
and  of  cinnamon.  I  have  foand  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,. in  the  dose 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  highly  efficient  in  similar  cases.  It  is  an  elegant 
addition  to  antacid  mixtures,  in  eases  of  acidity  connected  with  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Small  quantities  of  brandy  and  water,  spiced  brandy,  spiced  wine, 
the  sparkling  wines,  ether,  and  Hoffmann's  anodyne  have  also  been  advan* 
tageously  used  in  depressed  states  of  the  stomach. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  highly  recommended  for  vomiting,  ^ 
when  a  mere  functional  disorder,  is  creasote  in  the  dose  of  a  drop,  repeated 
occasionally.  Some  have  found  chloroform,  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
twenty  minims,  shaken  in  water,  highly  successful ;  and  the  same  remedy  ap- 
plied to  the  epigastrium  has  been  recommended.  Injections  of  iced  water 
into'the  rectum  are  asserted  to  have  been  very  useful  in  vomiting  connected 
with  hysteria.  Small  doses  of  the  tincture  of  nuz  vomica  have  been  success- 
fully used,  especially  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnant  women ;  and  frictions  with 
extract  of  belladonna  over  the  hypogastrium  are  recommended,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  by  Bretonneau.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  obey  the 
intimations  of  the  stomach  itself,  which  is  occasionally  quieted  in  this  way 
when  all  ordinary  measures  fail.  I  have  seen,  for  example,  a  patient  at  once 
cured  of  vomiting  by  roasted  onions,  which  had  been  urgently  and  perse ver- 
ingly  called  for,  when  the  stomach  rejected  everything  else  that  could  be 
given,  even  a  little  cool  water.  (See  page  217.) 

Regurgilation,  which  is  generally  the  result  of  a  sense  of  distension  or  other 
uneasiness  produced  by  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  is  to  be  treated 
by  means  calculated  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organ,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strengthen  it,  as  opiates  or  other  narcotics  with  tonics,  by  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  by  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  liver 
and  bowels.  Sometimes  it  is  partially  or  wholly  voluntary,  and  seems  to  be 
sustained  by  habit  In  such  cases,  mental  influences  ilnust  be  made  use  of,  and 
especially  such  as  shall  absorb  the  attention  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  abstract 
it  from  the  stomach.  An  exceedingly  obstinate  and  even  dangerous  case  is 
related  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  which  had  resisted  various  reme- 
dies for  a  long  time,  but  yielded  at  last  to  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  ap- 
plied immediately  after  a  meal,  and  repeated  several  times.  {N.  Y.  Journ.  of 
Mt'd.,  i.  297.) 

Yeasty  Vomiting. — There  is  a  kind  of  vomiting  in  which  large  quantitiei 
of  a  brown  liquid  are  thrown  up,  generally  very  sour,  which  on  standing  soon 
begins  to  ferment,  and  covers  itself  with  a  thick  coating  of  froth  closely 
resembling  that  of  fermenting  beer ;  the  bulk  of  the  vomited  matter  being 
thereby  very  greatly  increased.  On  examination  by  the  microscope,  this  matter 
has  been  found  to  contain  the  ordinary  yeast  plant,  and,  besides  this,  vast 
numbers  of  another  microscopic  fungus,  named  by  Qoodsir  Sarcina  verUriculi, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  pack  of  wool.  Dr.  Todd,  of  London,  has  rendered 
it  extremely  probable  that  this  kind  of  vomiting  is  generally  dependent  on, 
if  not  pathognomonic  of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  with  obstruction  of  the 
pylorus,  whereby  the  food  and  other  matters  swallowed  are  retained,  under- 
going more  or  less  chemical  change,  until,  accumulating  to  an  amount  which 
the  stomach  can  no  longer  tolerate,  they  are  rejected.  The  pyloric  affection 
may  be  carcinomatous,  but  probably  is  more  frequently  a  cicatrix,  or  an  ex- 
isting ulcer  with  thickened  submucous  tissue.  (Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.^ 
July,  1854,  p.  1.)  Sulphite  of  sodasroA  employed  by  Dr.  Jenner  as  a  remedy 
for  this  affection,  upon  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Graham,  that  sulphurous 
acid  might  be  useful  in  the  destruction  of  parasitic  fungi.     The  free  acid  of 
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the  fermenting  liqnid  decomposes  the  solphite;  and  the  SQlphorons  acid, 
being  liberated,  fnlfils  the  reqnisite  condition.  The  remedy  has  been  fonnd, 
in  many  instances,  to  prodnce  the  expected  effect  of  destroying  the  saicina, 
and  partial  relief  has  been  afforded ;  bnt,  as  the  presence  of  the  fdngns  is  a 
result  of  the  condition  which  gives  rise  to  the  vomiting,  and  not  the  caaae  of 
the  affection,  the  disease  in  general  is  not  materially  abated.  The  sarcina 
has,  indeed,  been  found  under  other  conditions,  as  in  the  stomach  of  diabetic 
patients  without  yeasty  vomiting,  in  the  bowels,  the  yentricles  of  the  bnun, 
the  lungs,  the  bladder,  and  even  the  nostrils ;  but  nowhere  so  abundantly  as 
under  the  circumstances  above  referred  to.  The  sulphite  of  soda  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener.  But  it  is  obTioos 
that  the  cure  must  be  effected,  if  at  all,  by  measures  addressed  to  the  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  stomach.  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  similar  case 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  was  discharged  apparently  well,  alter  a 
treatment  of  several  months  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  presence  of  an  ncid 
in  the  gastric  liquors  favours  the  production  of  the  sarcina,  which  cease  to 
appear  when  the  liquid  is  rendered  alkaline.  Dr.  Gteo.  Budd  has  found  creasote 
useful  in  yeasty  vomiting ;  and  common  salt  has  also  in  his  hands  proved 
destructive  of  the  fungus. 

Obstinate  vomiting,  after  long  resisting  all  other  treatment,  has  been  per- 
manently removed  by  the  occurrence  of  sea-sickness  during  a  voyage. 

Great  thirst  often  attends  vomiting,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  calling  for 
drink ;  but  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  only  a  very  small  quantity  at  one  time. 

In  some  cases,  the  vomiting  becomes  habitual,  the  stomach  and  system  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  it,  and  the  health  does  not  seem  to  be  impaired. 
Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  has  recorded  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  a  lady  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  her  age,  who  for  forty  years  had  never  retained  a  meal, 
and  yet  had  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  health,  and  still  continued  to  do  so. 
(Bo8t.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Iv.  257.)  In  such  cases,  it  is  best  to  make 
no  attempt  to  interrupt  the  affection. 

Sea-Sickness. — This  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a 
separate  notice.  It  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  sickness  produced 
on  land  by  various  unusual  motions,  such  as  riding  backward  in  a  carriage, 
swinging,  rocking,  or  turning  rapidly  round  as  in  waltzing.  Sea-sickness 
differs  only  in  its  greater  intensity  and  duration,  which  are  attributable  to  the 
continued  and  unavoidable  operation  of  its  cause. 

This  affection  is  often  preceded  by  vertigo,  and  sometimes  by  headache.  In 
some  individuals  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  sinking,  and  great  distress 
at  the  epigastrium,  which  is  described  as  worse  than  vomiting,  and  which 
occasionally  lasts  for  a  long  time.  Sickness  of  stomach  and  vomiting,  how- 
ever, in  general  soon  come  on.  The  vomiting  is  frequent  and  exceedingly 
distressing,  with  convulsive  heaving  of  the  stomach  which  extorts  groans  from 
the  patient.  Along  with  this  is  a  general  feeling  of  wretchedness  and  pros- 
tration, which  in  bad  cases  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  the  patient 
utterly  inattentive  to  everything  around  him,  and  almost  indifferent  to  life. 
The  affection  is  usually  harmless  in  its  results,  but  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal  by  inducing  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  or  wearing  the  patient  out 
through  protracted  suffering.  The  probability  is,  that,  in  such  cases,  there 
has  been  previous  disorder  or  morbid  tendency,  which  was  merely  aggravated 
or  called  into  action  by  the  sea- sickness. 

Individuals  vary  exceedingly  in  their  susceptibility  to  this  affection.  Some 
are  never  attacked  by  it,  others  only  in  their  first  voyage,  and  others  again  la 
every  voyage  which  they  undertake.  With  some  it  continues  but  for  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days,  with  others  so  long  as  they  are  at  sea.  Some  persons, 
even  long  accustomed  to  the  sea,  are  attacked  with  it  whenever  the  waves  an 
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more  than  asaally  agitated.  In  most  individaals,  however,  it  occnrs  bat  once 
in  the  voyage,  and  continnes  only  for  a  period  varying  from  one  or  two  days 
to  a  week.  It  is  said  that  infants  and  very  old  people  are  rarely  attacked, 
and  that  women  are  more  susceptible  than  men.  It  almost  always  ceases 
immediately  after  landing. 

The  cause  of  sea-sickness  is  undoubtedly  the  motion  of  the  ship  ;  and  the 
pitching  of  a  vessel,  or  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  bow  and 
stern,  is  most  apt  to  produce  it.  The  affection  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the 
ship  is  sailing  against  a  head  sea,  or  tossing  in  a  calm,  before  the  waves 
excited  by  the  previous  storm  have  subsided.  It  is  least  experienced  in  large 
ships,  and  in  those  heavily  laden. 

Yarious  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  operation  of  the  cause.  The 
sickness  has  been  ascribed  to  the  movements  of  the  abdominal  viscera  rubbing 
against  each  other.  But  this  explanation  would  not  apply  to  the  similar 
affiection  occurring  on  land,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  most  cases,  any 
such  friction  occurs.  Dr.  Wollaston  gives  a  purely  physical  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  which  he  supposes  to  proceed  from  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
rise,  and  its  consequent  pressure  upon  the  brain  during  the  sinking  of  the 
ship,  as  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  rises  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. But  this  would  not  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  in  the 
horizontal  position  at  sea,  or  from  riding  backward  in  a  carriage.  Dr.  Darwin 
ascribed  it  to  a  disturbance  of  brain  consequent  upon  the  unusual  impression 
produced  upon  the  vision  by  the  motions  of  the  vessel;  and  Dr.  E.  Miller,  of 
New  York,  coincided  in  this  opinion,  extending  the  explanation  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  sense  of  touch  as  well  as  that  of  sight.  This  is  probably  a  correct 
view.  The  brain  is  thrown  into  a  disturbed  condition  by  the  association  of 
its  present  impressions,  received  through  the  senses,  with  the  very  different 
impressions  previously  received  from  similar  objects ;  and  this  disturbance  is 
exactly  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  nausea  and  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing. In  support  of  this  view,  the  facts  may  be  adduced,  that  the  disorder 
gradually  ceases  as  the  brain  becomes  habituated  to  the  new  impressions; 
that  it  is  experienced  in  a  less  degree  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  eyes 
closed,  or  in  the  dark,  than  under  opposite  circumstances ;  that  it  is  dimin- 
ished or  obviated  by  intense  engagement  or  pre-occupation  of  the  mind; 
and,  finally,  that  a  somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced  by  certain  deceptions 
of  the  senses,  as  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  some  fluctuating  object,  and 
the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  body  itself  is  moving. 

Treatment. — From  the  foregoing  statements  it  results  that  a  person  may 
diminish  or  obviate  sea-sickuess  by  assuming  the  horizontal  position,  espe- 
cially in  a  hammock,  and  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ship's  movements  as 
possible,  and  keeping  his  eyes  closed.  This  is  a  desirable  measure  for  very 
susceptible  persons,  on  very  short  voyages ;  but  would  be  too  irksome  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  submit  to  the 
present  transient  evil,  and  thus  gain  immunity  for  the  future.  To  alleviate 
the  distress,  it  is  recommended  to  fix  the  attention  upon  something  calculated 
to  interest  it,  and  to  assist,  if  admissible,  in  the  active  duties  of  the  ship. 
Much  may  be  done  towards  overcoming  the  tendency  to  sickness  by  a  deter- 
mination not  to  give  way  to  it,  by  keeping  about  instead  of  lying  by,  and  by 
being  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Seamen  advise  the  compression 
of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  tight  girdle.  The  patient  may  advantageously 
use  acidulated  drinks,  and  liquids  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  In  severe 
cases,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  various  remedial  measures  mentioned  under 
vomiting.  Washing  out  the  stomach,  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and 
the  use  of  opiates,  diffusible  stimulants,  or  chloroform,  in  small  doses,  have 
been  especially  recommended.    The  food   should  be  easily  digestible,  and 
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moderately  taken.  I  have  fonnd  nothing,  under  sach  circomstances,  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach  as  raw  salt  oysters. 

Sick-Headache. — This  is  very  often  essentially  a  gastric  affectioD,  and 
therefore  may  be  considered  in  this  place. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  in  the  head  sometimes  comes  on  abraptlj,  hot  is 
nsnalty  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  confusion  of  head, 
rertigo,  dulness,  depression  of  spirits,  irritability  of  temper,  and  penrersion 
of  hearing  or  sight,  especially  of  the  latter.  There  is  often  a  glimmeriug 
before  the  eyes,  or  muses  volitantes,  or  dimness ;  in  some  cases  objects  are 
bordered  with  a  halo  of  prismatic  colours,  in  others  are  only  half  seen,  and 
in  others  again  appear  double.  Not  unfrequently  the  patient  complains  of 
numbness  or  formication  in  the  extremities,  generally  upon  one  side,  and  this 
numbness  sometimes  continues  after  the  headache  comes  on.  Coldness  of  the 
feet  and  hands,  irregular  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  deficient  nrinaiy 
secretion  are  also  among  the  occasional  premonitory  symptoms.  Sometimes 
the  appetite  is  impaired ;  sometimes  the  patient  eats  a  hearty  meal  imme- 
diately before  the  attack.  The  pain  in  the  head  is  usually  slight  at  first,  and 
gradually  increases  till  it  becomes  intense ;  but  sometimes  it  is  yiolent  from 
the  outset  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  felt  in  the  forehead,  orer  the 
brow,  or  in  the  eye,  sometimes  only  on  one  side,  but  generally  on  both ;  and 
not  unfrequently  the  eyeballs  are  sore  to  the  touch.     In  some  instances,  the 

Sain  extends  over  the  whole  head,  or  is  felt  more  especially  in  the  back  of  the 
ead  or  neck.  It  is  often  attended  with  chilliness,  flushes  of  heat,  and  other 
deranged  sensations ;  but  the  pulse  is  almost  always  natural  or  nearly  so  in 
frequency,  and  thus  at  once  serves  to  distinguish  the  c^se  from  an  attack  of 
fever.  The  tongue  is  in  some  instances  slightly  furred.  After  the  pain  has 
continued  for  some  time,  nausea  occurs,  by  which  it  is  somewhat  relieved; 
and  there  is  often  an  alternation  of  severe  headache  and  nansea  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  latter  gradually  increasing,  until  at  length  romiting  takes 
place.  The  matters  discharged  are  usually  sour  or  bitter,  but  sometimes 
tasteless,  especially  if  some  antacid  medicine  has  been  taken.  After  vomit- 
ing freely,  the  patient  usually  falls  asleep,  and,  having  rested  for  several 
hours,  awakes  free  from  pain  or  nearly  so.  Should  a  dull  pain  in  the  head 
remain,  it  generally  disappears  after  a  meal,  or  upon  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
The  disease  thus,  in  most  instances,  runs  its  course  within  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  protracted  with  little  abatement  of 
violence  for  two  or  three  days ;  the  patient  frequently  vomiting  daring  that 
period.  In  such  cases  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  liver  or  head  is  in- 
Tolved  otherwise  than  merely  by  sympathy  with  the  stomach.  Some  persons 
suffer  much  less  than  others,  having  but  a  slight  headache,  which  is  very 
soon  relieved  by  vomiting.  Occasionally  the  attack  subsides  without  vomit- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  downward. 
This  is  apt  to  happen  if  the  patient  falls  asleep  before  vomiting.  The  parox- 
ysm is  occasionally  interrupted  by  causes  making  a  strong  impression,  whether 
on  the  mind  or  body.  The  attacks  in  some  persons  are  rare ;  in  others  very 
frequent,  occurring  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  week,  with  scarcely  a  com- 
plete freedom  from  pain  in  the  intervals. 

Causes. — In  persons  predisposed  to  sick-headache,  slight  caoses  are  soft- 
cient  to  induce  an  attack.  It  is  brought  on  by  the  use  of  indigestible  or 
acescent  food,  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  great  bodily  fatigue,  loss  of  rest, 
extraordinary  mental  inquietude  or  exertion,  exposure  to  cold  when  ifarm  and 
perspiring,  and  by  whatever  else  is  capable  of  producing  a  morbid  accnmnla- 
tion  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile.  The  predispo- 
tftiOD  for  the  most  part  consists  in  debility  of  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  ^\Ac^i  t^Ti^^T%X\i^\)it^\xi^'^i^VA.VV)  fAnaiUe  to  gifCrie 
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irritation.  Hence,  all  the  caases  of  dyspepsia  are  predisposing  caases  of  sick- 
headache.  (See  Dyapepfsia,)  It  may  be  proper  to  meation  here,  as  among 
the  most  prominent,  the  habitaal  use  of  coffee,  and  tea,  especially  of  the  for* 
mer.  These  nervoas  stimulants,  when  long  and  freely  employed,  have  the 
indirect  effect  of  diminishing  the  energy  both  of  the  stomach  and  brain, 
through  the  state  of  excitement  which  they  produce  in  these  organs;  and 
their  operation  often  escapes  notice,  becanse  their  immediate  effect  is  not  an* 
frequently  to  relieve,  for  a  time,  the  affection  resulting  from  their  habitual  use. 

The  pathological  condition  of  the  stomach,  during  the  paroxysm,  is  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  induced  either  by  an  excess  of  acid,  by  undi« 
gested  food,  by  acrid  gastric  secretions,  by  regurgitated  bile,  or  by  venous 
congestion  resulting  from  a  sluggish  state  of  the  liver.  In  the  last  case, 
neither  acid  nor  bile,  nor  any  other  irritating  matter,  is  necessarily  vomited, 
and  the  hepatic  secretion  is  proved  to  be  deficient  by  the  want  of  colour  in  the 
stools.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  affection  of  the  brain  is  secondary. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  organ  is  sometimes  the  first  re* 
cipient  of  the  morbid  impression,  and  that  the  stomach  is  secondarily  involved 

Many  persons  appear  to  be  constitutionally  liable  to  sick-headache,  which 
begins  with  them  early  in  life,  and,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  remedies,  con* 
tinues  to  recur  during  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives.  Oenerallyf  however, 
the  tendency  decreases  with  advancing  age,  and  at  length  ceases.  Dr.  James 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  the  paroxysms, 
in  most  instances,  become  milder  and  less  frequent  before  fifty,  and  cease  be- 
fore sixty.  (LeUera,  (Be,,  pp.  50-53.) 

TrecUmerU. — ^This  must  be  considered  in  relation  first  to  the  paroxysm,  and 
secondly  to  the  interval.  The  attack  may  often  be  prevented  by  proper  mea- 
sures applied  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  premonitory  symptoms.  The 
previous  experience  of  the  patient  will  generally  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
nature  of  the  offending  cause.  If  this  be  acid  in  the  stomach,  as  happens  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  magnesia  will  be 
found  among  the  most  effectual  preventives.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  may  be  substituted,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  not  desired. 
These  antacids  may  be  elegantly  administered  in  carbonic  acid  water,  com- 
bined with  a  little  ginger  syrup,  and  a  fluidrachm  of  some  aromatic  or  tonic 
tincture,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  of  cardamom,  or  of  gentian. 
Twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  will  form  a  useful  ad- 
dition, when  the  stomach  is  considerably  debilitated.  If  bile  be  the  offending 
cause,  some  quick  and  gentle  cathartic  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  case ;  as 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  or  two  Seidlitz  pow- 
ders, or  a  little  infusion  of  senna.  When  the  cause  appears  to  be  deficient 
hepatic  action,  a  dose  of  calomel,  with  or  without  another  cathartic,  will  be 
most  efficient  Certain  nervous  stimulants  also  will  frequently  set  aside  the 
paroxysm,  by  obviating  the  sympathetic  impression  upon  the  brain ;  and  they 
are  especially  serviceable  when  the  affection  is  primarily  cerebral.  The  best 
of  these  is  perhaps  strong  tea.  Coffee  answers  with  some,  but  more  frequently 
fails.  Citrate  of  caffein,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour,  has  been  recom- 
mended. A  teaspoonful  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne  may  be  given  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  have  often  known  attacks  of  sick-headache  to  be  averted  by  a 
fluidrachm  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  with  or  without  two  or 
three  drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

These  same  remedies  may  also  be  employed  during  the  paroxysm  in  ita 
earlier  stages,  and  will  sometimes  set  it  aside  even  when  fully  formed.     But, 
when  nausea  has  commenced,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  promote  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  stomach  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  w«x^  ^\^».\S!l^\sc\% 
tea,  or  a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  free  dWuXioii  m\Xi  "n^xxsk^^V^^  ^m»\&a- 
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times  settles  the  stomach,  and  favours  a  solation  of  the  paroxjsm.  When 
the  headache  is  severe,  the  patient  should  retire  to  bed,  in  a  dark  room,  and 
keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  He  will  thus  sometimes  fall  asleep,  and  awake 
much  relieved,  without  vomiting.  Bathing  the  temples  and  forehead  with 
spirit  of  lavender,  Cologne  water,  or  other  aromatic  spirit,  sometioies  affords 
relief,  as  also  does  the  application  of  chloroform,  or  of  ether  confined  by  the 
hand  so  as  to  prevent  its  rapid  volatilization.  Manj,  when  thej  feel  the 
paroxysm  approach,  prefer  submitting  quietly,  and  allowing  it  to  have  its 
eonrse.  Should  the  head  not  be  relieved  after  the  stomach  has  been  folly 
evacuated,  and  the  patient  be  unable  to  sleep,  a  dose  of  laudanum  or  solphate 
of  morphia  may  be  given,  and  afterwards  a  cathartic.  If,  however,  any  evi- 
dence of  cerebral  congestion  exist,  the  opiate  should  be  withheld.  In  such  a 
case,  bleeding  or  leeching  to  the  temples  may  be  necessary. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  in  the  intervals  little  need  be  said  here.  All 
those  measures  are  indicated  which  are  calculated  to  strengthen  at  once  the 
stomach  and  the  nervous  system.  These  will  be  fully  treated  of  under  dys- 
pepsia.  Among  them  none  is  more  important  than  the  removal  of  the  pre- 
disposing causes.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  and  lea, 
especially  the  former,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  these  causes.  I  have 
repeatedly  known  cures  of  sick-headache  to  be  effected  by  an  entire  abstineace 
from  coffee,  where  other  means  had  failed ;  and  one  striking  instance  occurs 
to  me  in  which  an  individual,  after  suffering  long  and  severely  with  the  dis- 
ease, obtained  an  entire  exemption  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  black  tea, 
which  was  his  only  indulgence.  We  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  an 
abstinence  first  from  coffee,  and,  if  this  should  prove  insufficient,  from  tea 
also,  even  fVom  black  tea.  These  beverages,  as  has  been  stated,  often  operate 
advantageously  as  remedies  in  the  paroxysm ;  but  it  is  in  consequence  of 
those  very  properties  which  render  their  habitual  use  poisonous  to  some  per- 
sons. Tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks,  if  habitually  indulged  in,  should  also  be 
given  up. 

Various  remedies  have  been  extolled  as  peculiarly  useful  in  this  complaint 
Thus,  cider  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Connecticut.  (N.  T.  Med. 
Reponitory,  vol.  ii.)  This  may  prove  useful  in  cases  of  idiosyncrasy,  but  is 
not  generally  applicable.  Dr.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia,  cured  a  very  obstinate 
case  by  the  long-continued  use  of  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  in  doses 
of  about  three  drops  three  times  a  day.  (Mease  on  Sick-Jieadache.)  In  cases 
where  the  paroxysm  returns  at  regular  intervals,  as  sometimes  happens,  sul- 
phate of  quinia  will  often  effect  at  least  a  temporary  cure.  Should  the  biliary 
secretion  be  habitually  deficient,  a  mercurial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel,  should 
be  given  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  followed  by  a  laxative  next  morn- 
ing, and  continued  till  the  evil  is  corrected. 

Morbid  Appetite. — There  are  two  forms  of  morbid  appetite,  one  in 
which  the  desire  Tor  food  is  abnormally  increased,  the  other  in  which  it  is 
directed  towards  unusual  objects.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  be  tiora- 
ciouSf  in  the  latter,  perverted  or  depraved. 

1.  Voracious  Appetite, —  Voracity. — Canine  Appetite. — Boulimia. — There 
are  various  degrees  of  this  affection,  from  a  slight  increase  beyond  the  point 
of  health,  to  a  constant  and  insatiable  craving  for  food.  Cases  are  on  record 
in  which  the  patient  when  awake  was  never  content  unless  eating,  and  in 
which  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  food  was  consumed.  Dr.  Morttmer, 
in  the  43d  volume  of  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions,  relates  the  ease 
of  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years,  who,  in  six  successive  days,  took  a  qnaotity 
of  different  kinds  of  food  weighing  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pouads 
eight  ounces,  equal  to  about  sixty-four  pounds  a  day.  In  such  eases,  whea 
food  is  withheld,  there  is  a  feeling  oi  uneasiness,  inquietude,  or  eveo  faial- 
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ness,  with  an  indescribable  vacaity  or  sinking  of  stomach,  a  sort  of  craving 
void,  which  impels  the  patient  to  seize  voraciously  npon  everything  in  the 
shape  of  food,  however  onsaitable  or  ordinarily  repulsive,  and  even  to  gnaw 
his  own  flesh  if  not  indulged.  Individuals  with  this  propensity  are  usually 
thin  and  even  emaciated ;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  food  serves  the  purpose 
of  an  increased  nutrition,  and  enormous  obesity  is  the  consequence.  In 
cases  of  the  former  kind,  the  food  is  sometimes  vomited,  and  sometimes  passes 
quickly  through  the  bowels,  without  undergoing  digestion.  Occasionally  it 
is  rapidly  digested,  and  is  converted  into  chyle  and  blood*,  but  merely  serves 
to  supply  materials  for  hemorrhage,  or  some  abundant  excretion,  as  that  of 
perspiration  or  urine. 

If  it  be  considered  that  hunger  is  a  sensation,  which,  though  always  refer- 
red to  the  stomach,  and  often  originating  in  that  organ,  may  be  equally  pro- 
duced by  impressions  sent  to  the  brain  from  the  capillary  vessels  all  over  the 
body,  when  in  want  of  supplies  for  the  nutritive  function,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  voracious  appetite  may  depend  either  upon  a  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  state  of  the  nutritive  function  in  general. 
Hence  we  find  it  as  a  consequence  sometimes  of  a  kind  of  gastric  irritation, 
proceeding  from  stimulating  secretions  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  of  a  defi* 
cicnoy  of  nourishing  matter  in  the  blood-vessels,  or  of  an  unusual  energy  in 
the  nutritive  process.  Hence  the  voracity  of  persons  who  have  long  fasted, . 
and  of  those  convalescing  from  diseases  in  which  there  has  been  great  loss  of 
flesh.  Hence,  too,  the  occasional  morbidly  increasing  appetite  of  anemic 
patients ;  and  of  those  affected  vnth  a  tendency  to  excessive  obesity,  and  with 
wasting  diseases  and  profuse  evacuations,  as  consumption  and  diabetes.  The 
affection  sometimes  also  arises  from  disordered  innervation  of  the  stomach, 
produced  by  causes  disturbing  the  nervous  system  in  general,  as  in  hysteria 
and  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  To  the  same  head  may  also  be  referred 
the  effect  ascribed  to  worms  in  the  bowels,  especially  to  the  tape-worm,  of 
producing  a  voracious  appetite.  In  some  of  the  worst  cases,  the  disease 
depends  upon  original  or  accidental  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the 
stomach.  Thus,  it  has  been  attributed  to  a  preternatural  capacity  of  that 
organ,  and  to  an  enlargement  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  allowing  the  food  to 
pass  undigested.  Of  the  same  character  are  cases  in  which  the  stomach 
communicates  directly  with  the  colon.  The  habit  of  indulging  the  appetite 
to  excess  leads  no  doubt  frequently  to  a  morbid  craving.  Lastly,  boulimia 
may  be  a  cerebral  affection ;  a  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the  sensation  of 
hunger  originates  in  the  brain  itself,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  nausea,  which 
frequently  arises  directly  from  cerebral  disorder. 

Little  need  be  said  upon  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  In  cases  arising 
from  malformation  of  stomach,  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  As  a  palliative, 
compression  of  the  abdomen  by  a  tight  band  has  been  recommended.  When 
the  complaint  depends  upon  any  morbid  state  of  the  system,  or  an  organ, 
our  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  the  primary  disease.  Direct  irritation  of 
the  stomach  must  be  combated  in  the  modes  already  detailed.  Perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  sustaining  nausea  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  emetic  medicines  in  small  doses.  In  the  excessive  appetite 
which  follows  long  fasting,  and  attends  convalescence,  it  is  often  highly  im* 
portant  to  restrain  the  propensity;  as  much  danger  sometimes  results  from 
over-indulgence.  In  the  gluttony  of  habit,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  danger 
from  too  sudden  a  withdrawal  of  food.  The  system  sometimes  sinks  rapidly 
in  such  cases,  as  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  stimulating  drinks.  Hence 
gluttons,  like  drunkards,  are  in  peculiar  danger  from  diseases  which  take 
away  the  appetite,  and  thus  cut  off  the  usual  supply.  The  practical  inference 
is,  that  any  attempt  to  cure  an  established  habit  of  over-eating  should  be 
gradual 
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Depraved  Appetite. — Pica.-An  this  affection  there  is  a  desire,  ofteo  irre- 
sistible, for  strange  articles  of  food,  for  substances  wholly  anfit  for  food,  and 
sometimes  for  things  offensive  or  even  disgasting.  These  whims  of  the  appe- 
tite are  exceedingly  diversified,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  object  io  nature  to 
which  they  may  not  be  directed.  Thos,  instances  are  on  record  of  persons 
having  a  propensity  for  spiders,  toads,  serpents,  candles,  paper,  hamaa  ex- 
crement, earthy  matters,  as  clay,  chalk,  and  magnesia,  and  even  hard,  wonnd- 
ing  bodies,  as  stones,  pieces  of  glass,  pins,  needles,  and  blades  of  koivea. 
Sach  vagaries  are.  often  temporary,  and  of  little  importance ;  bat  they  are 
sometimes  durable,  and  cease  only  with  life;  the  patient  falling  a  victim 
either  to  the  disease  of  which  the  depraved  appetite  is  merely  a  symptom,  or 
to  the  chronic  gastritis  and  general  disorder  produced  by  its  indolgence. 

Like  voracity,  this  affection  may  depend  upon  some  form  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion, upon  inscrutable  changes  in  the  innervation  of  the  stomach,  upon  cere- 
bral disorder  amounting  to  a  species  of  insanity,  or  upon  mere  habit  The 
form  of  depraved  appetite,  which  seeks  indulgence  in  the  eating  of  clay, 
chalk,  &c.,  is  probably  often  connected  with  acid  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
neutralized  by  the  substance  swallowed.  It  is  possible  that,  in  some  of  those 
cases  in  which  hard,  rough,  or  pointed  bodies  are  swallowed,  the  propensity 
depends  upon  an  insupportable  feeling  of  vacuity  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
.relieved  by  the  pain  or  excitement  these  bodies  may  produce.  Depraved 
appetite  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and  in  chlorotic,  hysterical,  or 
pregnant  females.     The  whimsical  fancies  of  pregnancy  are  universally  known. 

The  general  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  voracious  appetite  are  ap- 
plicable here.  To  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  every  observable  disorder  of 
function  is  the  chief  indication.  In  cases  strictly  and  exclusively  gastric,  an 
emetic  followed  by  cathartic,  antacid,  and  tonic  medicines,  with  wholesome 
digestible  food,  and  the  various  other  measures  calculated  to  inyigorate  the 
stomach,  are  the  remedies  from  which  most  advantage  may  be  anticipated. 
(See  Dyspepsia.) 

Artick  IF. 

y  INDIGESTION,  or  DYSPEPSIA. 

Under  this  name  have  often  been  confounded  various  morbid  states  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  chronic  gastritis,  irritations  of  all  kinds  whether  vascular 
or  nervous,  and  different  forms  of  gastric  depression  or  debility.  A  con- 
sequence of  this  confusion  has  been  serious  error  in  practice ;  a  set  of  rales 
applicable  to  a  particular  condition,  having  been  too  freqnently  extended, 
without  discrimination,  to  others  wholly  different.  The  name  Is  nnfortunate; 
as,  instead  of  expressing  a  particular  pathological  state,  it  merely  refers  to  s 
result  which  may  flow  from  different  and  even  opposite  conditions  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  the  confusion  alloded  to  bn 
arisen  from  this  cause.  It  has  been  questioned,  whether  there  is  any  distinct 
gastric  disorder,  not  included  under  other  recognized  titles,  to  which  the  naae 
of  dyspepsia  properly  belongs.  Broussais  and  his  di^iples  referred  all  thou 
affections  usually  called  dyspepsia  to  gastric  irritation  or  inflammation.  Bot 
this  view  has  not  generally  prevailed.  Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  all  the  phenomena  to  this  origin.  It  cu 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  depression  of  the  actions  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
diminution  of  its  power,  constitutes,  in  many  instances,  the  basis  of  a  distiaet 
pathological  state,  entitled  to  rank  as  a  disease.  It  is  to  this  state  that  I 
propose  to  restrict  the  nam^  ot  di^^^^^^xsu    With  the  depression  or  dehOitf 
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are  andoobtedlj  very  freqaently  associated  diflferent  forms  of  irritatioD,  and 
even  inflammation ;  bat  these  are  incidental  complications,  and,  when  re* 
moved  bj  appropriate  measures,  still  leave  the  original  disease.  As  dyspep« 
sia  actually  occurs,  the  phenomena  are  consequently  of  a  mixed  character, 
though  an  accurate  observation  will  usdally  discriminate  those  which  belong 
to  the  proper  disease,  from  those  produced  by  the  associated  aflfections. 

Symptoms,  Course,  (Be. — Dyspepsia  does  not  in  general  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician,  until  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
symptoms  which  it  then  presents  are  very  different  in  different  cases.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  is  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium, 
which  is  not  pain,  and  is  often  worse  than  pain,  so  that  the  patient  sometimes 
strikes  himself  over  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  side,  in  order  to  obtain  relief 
by  changing  the  sensation.  This  feeling  is  usually  diffused  over  the  epigas- 
tric region,  and  often  extends  to  the  hypochondria,  to  the  chest,  especially 
on  the  left  side,  and  even  to  the  shoulder,  and  down  the  arms.  The  uneasi« 
ness  is  greatest  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  is  often  replaced,  after  eat- 
ing, by  a  sense  of  fulness,  distension,  or  weight.  Besides  the  peculiar  feeling 
referred  to,  there  is  not  un freqaently  a  sensation  of  heat,  a  burning  or  gnaw- 
ing pain  arising  from  vascular  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  spas- 
modic and  gastralgic  pains,  and  a  sense  of  distension  from  flatulence  or  other 
causes.  Freqaently,  along  with  the  debility  of  stomach,  there  is  an  increase 
of  sensibility  from  deranged  innervation,  in  which  case  substances  swallowed 
may  occasion  acute  pain,  and  the  epigastrium  evinces  considerable  tender- 
ness on  pressure. 

The  appetite  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired,  and  is  sometimes  wanting, 
constituting  anorexia.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  craving,  or  perverted.  (See 
Morbid  Appetite.)  There  is  seldom  a  healthy  feeling  of  hunger,  but,  in  place 
of  this,  the  patient  very  commonly  experiences  a  sensation  of  hollowness  or 
sinking  at  the  epigastrium,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  which  leads  him  to 
wish  for  food.     Thirst  is  not  unfrequent. 

Eructations  of  wind,  and  regurgitation  into  the  mouth  of  food  or  chyme, 
or  of  a  sour,  bitter,  acrid,  oily,  or  offensive  liquid,  are  common  symptoms. 
Some  patients  are  affected  with  water- brash  (see  Pyrosis),  and  some  with 
occasional  or  habitual  vomiting. 

The  phenomena  hitherto  mentioned  belong  more  especially  to  the  stomach. 
There  are  also  numerous  symptoms,  having  their  seat  elsewhere,  which  depend 
on  derangements  either  consequent  upon  those  of  the  stomach,  or  produced 
by  an  extended  operation  of  the  same  cause.  Among  these  are  various  dis- 
ordered sensations,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  and  heaviness  of  the  head ; 
muscse  volitantes,  and  other  results  of  perverted  vision ;  tinnitus  aurium,  and 
other  unreal  sounds  (see  Sick-headache) ;  irregular  pains  between  the  shoul- 
ders, in  the  back,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  a  feeling  of  coldness  between 
the  shoulders;  stricture,  or  uneasiness  about  the  throat;  and  irritation  in  the 
larynx  and  fauces,  leading  to  frequent  attempts  to  clear  the  throat,  which  at 
length  become  habitual.  There  is  often  also  general  uneasiness,  a  tendency  to 
low  spirits,  a  feeling  of  indifference  or  of  anxiety  and  apprehensiveness,  an 
indisposition  to  exertion,  irritability  of  temper,  fretfulness,  &c.  The  patient 
is  apt  to  imagine  himself  affected  with  consumption,  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  some  other  incurable  malady.  Palpitations  of  the  heart,  coming 
on  at  uncertain  intervals,  dyspncsa,  and  a  short  dry  cough  are  not  unfrequent 
symptoms,  and  tend  to  confirm  his  melancholy  impressions.  The  patient  in 
general  sleeps  badly,  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams,  sometimes  by  night- 
mare, and  awakes  unrefreshed,  and  depressed  in  mind.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  sleep  is  sound,  and  affords  almost  the  only  lutAi^^V  cA  ^^%^\  vgl^ 
in  others,  there  is  even  a  morbid  tendency  to  dTO^«\ii^»su    ^"^^  Xai'&^s^^^^ 
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Qsnallj  somewhat  farred,  especially  in  the  mornings,  and  there  is  often  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  month,  as  if  the  saliva  were  sonr.  In  some  cases  there 
is  freqnent  hawking,  with  a  discharge  of  frothy  mucus  from  the  fauces. 

The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated,  unless  in  cases  complicated  with 
chronic  enteritis,  or  excessive  secretion  of  bile.  The  hepatic  function  is  also 
frequently  deranged.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  very  often  diminished,  giving 
rise  to  light  clay-coloured,  whitish,  or  hard  and  scanty  stools.  Sometimes  it 
is  perverted,  giving  a  dark  or  black  colour  to  the  passages,  and  more  rarely 
is  too  abundant,  producing  vomiting  of  bile,  or  bilious  diarrhoea. 

The  surface  is  usually  dry,  and  of  irregular  temperature.  The  feet  and 
hands  are  often  obstinately  cold,  but  sometimes  hot  and  even  burning,  espe- 
cially at  night.  In  debilitated  cases,  instead  of  dryness  of  skin,  there  is  some- 
times copious  sweating.  The  urine  is  variously  affected,  sometimes  scao^ 
and  high  coloured,  depositing  a  lateritious  or  whitish  sediment,  sometimes 
copious,  limpid,  and  almost  colourless.  The  pulse  is  in  some  cases  quite 
natural,  in  others  more  or  less  disordered,  being  either  too  slow  or  too  fre- 
quent, or  altogether  irregular.  In  some  patients  it  is  very  irritable ;  being 
slow  and  regular  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  thrown  into  great  disorder 
by  slight  causes  of  excitement,  whether  bodily  or  mental.  In  such  persons, 
it  is  apt  to  be  rendered  very  frequent  by  exertion  in  the  morning. 

The  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  by  no  means  all  present  in  every 
case.  They  are  combined  in  almost  in6nite  diversity ;  and  there  are  scarcely 
two  cases  in  which  striking  diflferences  might  not  be  observed.  At  first,  the 
disease  usually  exhibits  itself  in  slight  paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  almost 
eintire  exemption.  These  attacks  are  little  noticed,  and  gradually  increase 
in  duration  and  frequency,  until  at  length  the  patient  is  seldom  without  some 
evidences  of  disorder. 

The  patient  usually  loses  flesh,  and  sometimes  becomes  much  emaciated, 
with  flabby  muscles,  a  sunken  abdomen,  a  pale  sallow  skin,  and  an  anxious 
expression  of  countenance.  The  disease,  however,  seldom  proves  directly 
fatal.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  either  recovers  entirely,  or 
so  far  as  to  have  only  occasional  returns  upon  a  renewed  application  of  the 
cause.  In  others,  the  disorder,  which  was  at  first  purely  functional,  becomes 
organic ;  chronic  gastritis  is  established ;  and  the  patient  sometimes  sinks 
under  the  combined  influence  of  debility  and  irritation.  The  chief  danger 
from  dyspepsia,  however,  is,  that  the  reduced  strength  of  the  system  maj 
disable  it  from  surmounting  other  intercurrent  diseases.  It  is  possible  that, 
as  maintained  by  Wilson  Philip,  functional  sympathetic  affections  of  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  &c.,  having  their  origin  in  dyspepsia,  may  become  organic  diseases, 
and  constitute  the  chief  source  of  inconvenience  and  danger ;  but  my  obser- 
vation would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  such  cases  are  very  rare.  The 
predisposition  to  phthisis  may  be  favoured  by  the  debility  attendant  on  dys- 
pepsia, as  it  is  by  the  same  condition  from  any  other  cause ;  bat  the  former 
disease  is  probably  seldom  or  never  the  direct  result  of  the  latter. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  chronic  gastritis  from  dyspepsia,  and  to  be 
able  to  recognize  inflammation  when  it  takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter 
affection.  In  chronic  gastritis,  the  pain  is  on  the  whole  more  severe,  the  epi- 
gastric tenderness  greater  and  more  constant,  vomiting  much  more  frequent, 
and  the  pulse  more  tense,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  more  accelerated.  In  this 
complaint,  the  tongue  is  frequently  red,  with  prominent  papillae  or  altered 
surface,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  pure  dyspepsia.  Hot  and  stimolathig 
drinks  increase  uneasiness  in  the  inflamed  stomach,  while  they  often  afford 
relief  to  the  dyspeptic ;  and  food  is  in  general  more  acceptable  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former.  When  the  matter  vomited  is  mucus,  or  blood,  or  like 
coffee-grounds,  the  eix\s!t«ne^  ot  O^tonV^  ^^\.t\\3a  t&%^  \^  inferred.     FeMle 
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action,  and  diarrhoea  are  also  mach  more  common  in  that  complaint  than  in 
dyspepsia.  When,  tnerefore,  in  a  case  of  indigestion,  the  varioas  symptoms 
mentioned  increase  or  become  developed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
gastritis  has  sapervened. 

Causes. — The  most  prolific  source  of  dyspepsia  is  probably  the  combined 
inflaence  of  sedentary  habits  and  errors  of  diet.  A  certain  amount  of  exer- 
cise is  necessary  to  support  every  part  of  the  body  in  due  vigour ;  and  the 
stomach  consequently  participates  in  that  debility  which  results  from  the  want 
of  it.  If  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  were  in  proper  relation  with 
this  reduced  energy,  the  whole  system  might  remain  enfeebled,  but  the  stom- 
ach would  not  essentially  suffer.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that^  while  the  gas- 
tric energies  are  impaired  by  sedentary  habits,  the  diet  is  scarcely  modified, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  food  taken,  and  its  quality  are  those  adapted  to  undi- 
minished powers  of  digestion.  Hence  it  results  that  the  weakened  stomach  is 
stimulated  to  undue  exertion  in  order  to  effect  chylification,  and  falls  subse- 
quently into  proportionate  languor ;  and  this  alternation,  being  continued  with 
a  steadily  diminishing  energy  of  stomach,  and  a  steadily  increasing  dispropor- 
tion between  its  power  and  the  task  it  has  to  accomplish,  ends  at  length  in 
a  permanently  morbid  gastric  depression,  below  the  general  standard  of  ac- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  system,  thus  constituting  dyspepsia. 

The  habitual  use  of  food,  peculiarly  difficult  of  digestion,  has  the  same 
effect  in  a  healthy  stomach,  producing  an  indirect  debility  consequent  upon 
excessive  excitement  Larger  quantities  of  food  than  the  stomach  can  well 
manage  operate  injariously  upon  the  same  principle,  and,  additionally,  by 
weakening  the  muscular  coal  through  over-distension.  Food  insufficiently 
masticated  operates  in  like  manner  as  indigestible  food,  by  affording  a  mechan- 
ical impediment  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  habit  of  rapidly  eat- 
ing conduces  to  the  same  end,  partly  through  imperfect  mastication,  but  still 
more  by  overloading  the  stomach,  which  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  quantity 
of  food  received,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  swallowed, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  communicate  to  the  palate  the  feeling  of  satiety  at 
the  proper  point  of  time.  In  speaking  of  indigestible  food,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  term  is  relative,  and  always  has  reference  to  the  energy  of 
stomach ;  those  articles  often  being  easily  digested  by  a  person  accustomed 
to  unusual  bodily  exertion,  which  are  difficult  of  digestion  by  ordinary  per- 
sons, and  are  almost  indigestible  by  a  weak  stomach. 

The  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  or  other  cerebral  or  nervous 
stimulants,  especially  strong  coffee  and  tea,  produces  dyspepsia,  in  the  same 
manner  as  indigestible  food,  by  calling  the  stomach  into  excessive  action,  and 
thus  occasioning  secondary  depression,  and  ultimate  loss  of  power,  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  excitability.  The  spices  used  largely  as  condiments  have 
a  similar  effect,  though  less  in  degree,  because  they  operate  less  upon  the 
nervous  functions. 

Whatever  calls  off  nervous  energy  from  the  stomach,  by  concentrating  it 
strongly  elsewhere,  depresses  the  gastric  actions,  and  favours  the  production 
of  dyspepsia.  Intense  and  protracted  study,  or  other  absorbing  mental  occu- 
pation, has  this  effect ;  and  young  students,  therefore,  who  are  usually  at  the 
same  time  sedentary,  and  indulgent  to  their  appetites,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  disease.  Excessive  and  exhausting  exercise,  by  directing  excitement  to 
the  muscles,  has  the  same  effect. 

Among  the  causes  of  dyspepsia  must  also  be  enumerated  those  which  have 
an  immedfote  depressing  action  upon  the  stomach.     Such  are  the  sedative 
narcotics,  as  tobacco ;  large  quantities  of  cold  drinks,  when  the  stomach  has 
little  power  of  reaction;  large  draughts  of  lukewarm  watery  ^\A  ^^k^^v^;^ 
the  depressing  emotions,  as  grief,  anxiety,  and  fear. 
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Pathology, — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  pare  djspeptia 
consists  essentially  either  in  depression  of  stomach,  arising  from  the  with- 
drawal of  its  ordinary  snpply  of  nervous  influence,  or  from  some  immediate 
sedative  influence  upon  it,  or  in  positive  debility,  from  the  loss  of  ezcitabili^t 
consequent  upon  excessive  stimulation.  In  either  case,  the  stomach  performs 
less  efficiently  its  appropriate  function.  In  the  process  of  chymificatioii,  it 
exercises  two  offices, ^rs^,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  for  the  solation  of  the 
food,  and  secondly^  the  admixture  of  the  food  with  the  juice,  by  its  peristaltk 
movements.  In  its  state  of  ^comparative  inaction,  there  is  less  of  the  solvent 
secreted,  and  less  of  the  muscular  movement  to  favour  solatioo.  When, 
therefore,  nutriment  is  introduced,  especially  such  as  is  difficult  of  digestion, 
it  remains  longer  than  usual  undissolved,  and  sometimes  is  not  dissolred  at 
all.  It  thus  comes  within  the  influence  of  its  own  chemical  affinities,  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  new  substances  are  formed,  among  which  acid  aod 
gaseous  matters  are  predominant.  Hence,  in  part,  the  flatulent  emctatioo, 
and  the  regurgitation  of  acid,  so  common  in  dyspepsia.  But  a  diminotion 
of  the  gastric  secretion  is  not  the  only  result,  in  relation  to  that  flaid.  It  is 
also  altered  in  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  energy  of  stomach. 
Thus,  from  being  a  comparatively  bland  liquid,  it  becomes  acrid  aod  irri- 
tating. This  altered  secretion,  the  undigested  food  remaining  as  a  foreign 
body  in  the  stomach,  and  the  acid,  &c.  resulting  from  its  fermentation,  all 
co-operate  in  producing  vascular  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  often 
also  a  sympathetic  nervous  irritation  of  the  muscular  coat  Hence  the  heart- 
burn, the  occasional  gastralgia  and  spasm,  and  frequently  the  headache  and 
vomiting  of  dyspepsia.  The  peculiar  epigastric  uneasiness,  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  arises  probably  i¥om  defective  innervation,  like  the  exceedingly 
disagreeable  feeling  often  experienced  in  a  partially  palsied  limb.  The 
weight,  oppression,  &c.  after  eating,  are  the  obvious  results  of  undigested  food, 
acting  upon  a  surface  too  feeble  to  respond  in  the  usual  manner  by  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  removal,  through  its  means,  of  the 
oflfending  cause.  Sometimes  the  food  occasions  suflfering  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  which  not  nnfrequently  at- 
tends upon  the  debilitated  state  of  an  organ. 

Along  with  the  gastric  depression  or  debility,  a  similar  condition  is  often 
produced  either  by  the  action  of  the  same  causes,  or  by  sympathy  with  the 
stomach,  in  the  bowels,  the  liver,  and  perhaps  the  pancreas.  Hence  the 
diminished  or  vitiated  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  constipation  of  bowels. 
Hence,  too,  in  all  probability,  the  portal  congestion  which  sometimes  compli- 
cates dyspepsia.  The  diversified  nervous  disorders  attendant  upon  the  disesie 
are  ascribable,  partly  to  the  simultaneous  operation  of  its  causes  upon  other 
parts  of  the  system,  as  well  as  upon  the  stomach,  but  chiefly  to  the  extended 
and  intimate  sympathies  of  this  organ.  Should  the  disease  not  give  way,  the 
repeated  vascular  irritation,  from  the  causes  already  enumerated,  at  length 
ends  in  inflammation,  which  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  of  core,  as  the  de- 
bility both  of  stomach  and  system  forbids  the  energetic  employment  of  the 
most  effective  antiphlogistic  measures. 

TretUment. — In  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  the  first  and  by  far  the  most 
important  indication  is  the  removal  of  the  causes.  The  measures  reqoiflte 
for  this  end  embrace  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  exercise,  and  the  general 
habits  of  the  patient,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 

Diet. — The  most  obvious  rule,  in  relation  to  diet,  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  all 
substances  of  difficult  digestion.  To  be  practically  useful,  however,' the  direc- 
tion must  be  more  precise,  and  embrace  an  enumeration  of  the  particular 
substances  to  be  forbidden  or  allowed.  The  following  specification  is  only 
correct  in  general*,  fot  XVi«  ^^uVvatvXk^  oil  Vci^V^ivi^al atomachs  are  so  aaaier* 
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Otis,  that  an  article  easily  digestible  bj  one  will  often  prove  almost  indiges- 
tible by  another,  and  vice  versd. 

The  patient,  as  a  general  rule,  should  avoid  all  culinary  vegetables,  with 
the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned ;  all  fruits,  whether  fresh,  preserved, 
or  pickled ;  all  fat,  salted,  and  smoked  meats,  and  those  which  are  tough, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  Of  the  particular  kinds  of  animal  food,  pork, 
pig,  veal,  and  domestic  ducks  and  geese  are  peculiarly  difficult  of  digestion. 
The  flesh  of  very  young,  or  of  very  old  animals,  is  usually  less  digestible 
than  that  of  the  same  animals  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  life.  Fish  is 
generally  deemed  of  difficult  digestion  ;  and  most  shell-fish,  especially  clams 
and  lobsters,  should  be  avoided  by  the  dyspeptic.  Of  snl^tances  prepared 
by  the  culinary  art,  pastry ;  fresh,  hot,  and  heavy  bread ;  puddings ;  cakes 
made  with  butter  or  fat;  fried  meats;  hard-boiled  eggs;  jellies;  soups; 
gravy ;  and  all  sorts  of  dressings  with  butter,  sugar,  wine,  &c.  should  be  for- 
bidden.  Whatever  is  pasty,  doughy,  or  disposed  to  form  a  tenacious  mass 
with  water,  resists  digestion,  because  impenetrable  by  the  gastric  juice.  Sau- 
sages, and  cheese  of  all  kinds,  are  of  difficult  digestion.  Butter,  lard,  and 
other  fats,  when  altered  by  heat,  are  very  injurious  to  the  dyspeptic  stomach. 
Brown  sugar,  molasses,  and  honey  are  apt  to  induce  acidity.  Vegetable  acids 
have  been  found  to  be  generally  injurious ;  and  the  fruits  which  contain  them 
largely  should  be  especially  avoided. 

The  list  of  allowable  substances  is  not  scanty.  Among  those  of  vegetable 
origin  are  wlieaten  bread,  which  should  always  be  light,  stale,  and  perfectly 
free  from  acid ;  crackers,  made  without  shortening  of  any  kind ;  well-boiled 
rice ;  and  Irish  potatoes,  either  roasted,  or  boiled  so  as  to  be  dry  and  mealy. 
Some  object  to  the  last-mentioned  vegetable ;  and  the  small  waxen  or  watery 
potatoes  which  are  often  met  with  are  certainly  of  difficult  digestion ;  but, 
when  of  good  quality,  they  agree  well  with  most  dyspeptic  stomachs.  The 
sweet  potato,  when  dry  and  mealy,  though  sometimes  flatulent,  is  often  very 
acceptable,  and  may  always  be  tried,  when  the  patient  desires  it.  Tomatoes, 
well  prepared  without  butter,  are  found  to  agree  with  many  individuals,  and 
prove  useful  by  their  laxative  property.  The  same  may  be  said  of  perfectly 
ripe  and  sweet  freestone  peaches,  and  perfectly  ripe  blackberries  or  dew- 
berries. But  all  these  fruits  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  placed  in  the  categoiy 
of  doubtful  substances. 

Good  fresh  milk,  boiled  or  unboiled,  is  usually  easily  digested,  and  forms 
an  excellent  diet  for  dyspeptics,  especially  when  stronger  animal  food  may  be 
thought  hazardous,  in  consequence  of  existing  or  suspected  chronic  gastritis. 
It  forms  a  good  dessert  when  loosely  coagulated  by  means  of  rennet,  and 
mixed  with  refined  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  sound  wine.  Small  quantities 
of  sweet  cream  may  be  taken  with  propriety,  and  even  agree  with  some  stom- 
achs which  most  other  food  offends.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pure  ice- 
cream flavoured  with  vanilla.  This  forms  a  very  good  dessert  for  dyspeptics; 
but  should  always  be  eaten  very  slowly,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  perfectly  in 
the  mouth,  before  being  swallowed.  Gk)od  fresh  butter,  though  condemned 
by  some  writers,  has,  within  my  observation,  when  eaten  moderately  with 
bread,  rice,  potatoes,  &c.,  proved  in  general  perfectly  innocent  But  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  this  product,  and,  when  badly  prepared,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  rancid  or  musty,  it  is  as  offensive  to  the  stomach  as  it  is  to  the  deli- 
cate palate.  It  should  never  be  used  in  dyspepsia  after  having  been  sub* 
jected  to  any  culinary  process ;  as  heat  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  it. 

Among  the  meats,  tender  mutton  or  beef,  and  among  poultry,  the  common 
fowl  or  turkey  is  to  be  preferred.    The  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  in  general 
more  easily  digested  than  that  of  the  tame.     Good  v^m^OTi  \%  "^"^^^R^^^^^ 
lightest  and  most  digestible  of  meats.     The  AmencMi  iB\i<^«A!a.Ti\.  Vi^  ^i^xXxv^*^^ 
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and  the  canvass-back  dock,  with  many  of  the  smaller  birds,  are  admi»ble 
articles.  Bat  in  eating  all  sorts  of  fowl,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
skin  and  fat,  especially  when  they  are  roasted ;  and  the  fat  of  all  the  meats 
which  have  been  mentioned  should  be  rejected.  Both  meats  and  ponltrj 
should  be  kept  for  some  time  after  being  killed,  before  cooking,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  tenacity  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
in  the  least  tainted.  They  should  be  either  boiled,  roasted,  or  broiled.  When 
there  are  symptoms  of  even  slight  gastric  inflammation,  if  flesh  is  used  at  all, 
it  should  be  preferred  boiled. 

There  are  various  other  articles  of  animal  food,  well  adapted  to  dyspeptie 
patients ;  such  as  oysters,  raw  or  slightly  roasted  ;  sweet-bread ;  the  liver  of 
calves ;  terrapins,  cooked  well  without  butter ;  and  soft-boiled  eggs.  It  is 
highly  necessary  that  eggs  should  not  be  overdone.  They  shoald  be  so  pre- 
pared that  the  albumen  may  be  coagulated,  while  the  yolk  remains  liquid. 
This  is  accomplished  by  placing  them  in  boiling  water,  and  keeping  them  ia 
it  for  three  minutes.  The  yolk  of  eggs  may  also  be  prepared  by  beating  it 
up  raw  with  water,  sugar,  and  a  little  ginger.  This  mixture  is  well  adapted 
for  those  whose  stomachs  will  not  allow  them  to  pass  the  whole  interval 
between  the  regular  meals  without  food.  Although,  as  before  mentioned, 
salted  and  smoked  meats  are  usually  injurious  as  articles  of  diet,  very  small 
quantities  of  chipped  very  tender  dried  beef  or  venison,  or  boiled  ham,  or  a 
little  smoked  herring,  may  be  employed  with  impunity  for  relish. 

Condiments,  such  as  salt,  mustard,  black  and  Cayenne  pepper,  horseradisli, 
&c.,  should  always  be  used  with  moderation.  They  occasionally  prove  bene- 
ficial by  assisting  digestion ;  and,  as  their  stimulant  eflfects  are  chiefly  local, 
they  are  less  dangerous  than  alcohol ;  but,  like  all  other  stimalants,  if  aboaed, 
they  diminish  the  excitability,  and  thus  increase  the  already  existing  debility. 

In  relation  to  drinks,  the  best,  upon  the  whole,  is  cool  water.  The  vinoos 
and  spirituous  liquors,  though  they  often  aflford  temporary  relief,  are  positively 
injurious  if  constantly  used,  and  always  place  the  patient  in  the  danger  of  ac- 
quiring intemperate  habits.  Should  any  one  of  them  be  employed,  it  shoald 
only  be  at  dinner ;  and  sherry  or  madeira  among  the  wines,  and  brandy  among 
the  spirits  should  be  preferred.  Some  stomachs  bear  sound  ale  or  porter 
pretty  well,  in  moderate  quantities.  For  the  morning  and  evening  meals,  an 
infusion  of  the  chocolote-nut,  with  a  little  sugar  and  milk,  or  a  cup  or  two  of 
not  very  strong  black  tea,  may  be  used ;  though  water  alone,  or  a  mixture  of 
^  milk,  sugar,  and  hot  water,  would  perhaps  be  preferable.  Coffee  should  never 
be  taken,  unless  occasionally,  in  small  quantity,  as  a  pleasant  nervoas  stimn- 
lant  inmiediately  after  dinner. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  regulating  the  diet  of  dyspeptic  patients, 
that  the  stomach  is  singularly  capricious,  and  sometimes  takes  fancies,  which, 
however  contrary  to  preconceived  opinion,  it  may  be  proper  to  indulge. 
Snch  fancies,  when  they  persist  for  a  considerable  time,  are  nsually  signa  bj 
which  nature  indicates  her  wants.  Numerous  instances  have  been  noticed, 
in  which  patients  have  been  benefited  if  not  cured  by  the  use  of  articles  of 
food  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  highly  indigestible.  Experi- 
ence, moreover,  will  often  be  a  better  guide,  in  any  particular  case,  than 
general  precepts.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  judgment  of  the 
patient  be  not  biassed  by  his  inclinations  or  prejudices.  (See  Pointinys  of 
Nature,  p.  217.) 

Almost  as  much  depends  upon  the  proper  mode  of  taking  food  as  upon  the 
selection  of  the  substances  to  be  used.  The  patient  should,  as  a  general  mle, 
eat  at  regular  intervals,  and  three  meals  a  day  are  usually  sufficient.  The 
stomach  should  be  allowed  some  rest;  and  the  habit  of  eating  little  and  often 
throogb  the  day,  as  weW  as  a\.b«dX\m%,«o  that  the  stomach  may  be  as  seldom 
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as  possible  quite  empty,  is  not  advisable.  In  some  cases,  when  the  intenral 
between  breakfast  and  dinner  is  long,  and  the  patient  sniTers  much  firom  aa 
empty  stomach,  a  few  oysters,  a  little  egg  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  or  some  other  light  food,  may  be  taken  about  two  hoars  before 
the  latter  meal.  Large  sappers  are  very  injarions,  as  they  overtask  the 
digestive  organs  at  a  time  when  their  energy  is  least.  Great  care  should  at 
all  times  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach.  On  this  account  the  patient 
should  eat  slowly;  as  the  stomach  will  be  more  likely  to  give  the  signal  of 
satiety  at  the  proper  time,  when  permitted  to  feel  the  full  influence  of  the 
food  as  it  is  swallowed.  Besides,  it  is  important  that  the  food  should  be  tho- 
roughly masticated,  so  as  to  favour  its  solution ;  and  this  is  prevented  by  rapid 
eating.  A  meal  should  never  be  taken  immediately  after  fatiguing  exercise ; 
as  the  stomach  participates  in  the  general  languor.  The  patient  should  not 
drink  largely,  especially  at  meals.  Besides  the  injury  from  distension,  the 
solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  diminished  by  too  great  dilation. 

Exercise. — The  great  object  of  exercise  is  to  equalize  excitement,  so  that 
each  organ  may  have  its  due  supply  of  blood  and  of  nervous  influence.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  passive  and  active  exercise.  By  the  for* 
mer  the  viscera  are  especially  acted  on,  by  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  and  the  structures  associated  with  them  in  function,  while  both 
affect  the  nervous  system.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  passive  exercise,  the  best, 
as  a'  general  rule,  for  the  dyspeptic,  is  riding  on  horseback ;  the  next  best, 
riding  in  a  somewhat  rough  vehicle,  or  over  a  rough  road,  as  in  one  of  our  stage- 
conches  over  a  stone  turnpike.  These,  however,  will  be  found  too  severe  for 
some  very  delicate  persons,  especially  those  in  whom  there  is  a  nervous  tender- 
ness of  stomach.  For  such  persons,  driving  in  an  ordinary  carriage,  or  trav- 
elling on  railroads,  or  sailing,  may  be  substituted.  Of  the  modes  of  active 
exercise,  walking  is  best  for  persons  somewhat  advanced  in  life ;  running, 
leaping,  &c.  may  be  practised  by  the  young.  Gymnastic  exercises  are  also 
useful ;  but  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  carrying  them  to  ex- 
tremes. In  bad  weather,  and  for  persons  who  cannot  conveniently  leave  their 
homes,  exercise  of  various  kinds  within  doors  should  be  contrived.  The  ordi- 
nary household  duties  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  active  exercise  to 
females.  When  the  patient  cannot  command  the  means  or  opportunities  for 
riding,  he  may  substitute  the  plan  recommended  by  Halsted,  or  some  analo- 
gous one,  for  giving  passive  exercise  to  the  stomach.  This  consists  in  bend- 
ing the  body  forward,  and  so  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles  as  to  allow  the 
hands  to  be  pressed  with  their  palms  upward  beneath  the  stomach ;  and  then, 
by  gentle  and  repeated  impulses  with  the  fingers,  keeping  up  a  regular  move- 
ment in  that  organ.  It  should  not,  however,  be  pr^tised  when  the  process 
is  painful,  or  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It 
often  affords  relief  in  flatulence. 

Exercise  should  be  as  regular  as  possible,  and  properly  timed  in  relation 
to  the  periods  of  eating.  Yiolent  exercise  should  never  be  taken  immedi- 
ately before  or  immediately  after  a  full  meal.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, with  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  gentle  exercise  after  eating,  especially  of  the 
passive  kind,  rather  promotes  than  interferes  with  digestion.  (Exp.  and 
Obs.  on  the  Oastric  Juice^  Ac.)  In  taking  exercise,  the  dyspeptic  should 
always  stop  short  of  great  fatigue.  It  is  important  that  this  remedial  mea- 
sure should  not  become  irksome  to  the  patient,  and,  therefore,  that  some  other 
immediate  object  should  if  possible  be  associated  with  it,  besides  the  mere 
promotion  of  health.  It  is  always  desirable  to  connect  it  with  the  pursuit  of 
interest  or  enjoyment     Hence  one  of  the  advantages  of  travelling. 

General  Habits. — The  patient  should  observe  tegviWtvX.^  ^\i^  \si.Q^^x^>X^^ 
VOL.  I.  39 
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in  all  his  habits.  Excesses  of  all  kinds  are  injarious  to  the  debilitaied  stom- 
ach. He  should  retire  early  to  bed  and  rise  early,  allowing  from  six  to 
eight  hours  for  sleep,  and  never  permitting  either  pleasure,  bnsiDess,  or  stodj. 
to  encroach  upon  his  period  of  rest.  The  sleeping  apartment  shoold  be  weQ 
ventilated,  and  mattresses  used  in  summer  instead  of  feather  beds.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  injurious  to  sleep  so  lightly  covered  as  to  soffer  in  the 
least  from  cold.  It  is  a  mistake  in  dyspeptic  individuals  to  suppose  that  they 
can  harden  themselves  in  this  way.  Personal  cleanliness  shoald  be  rigor- 
ously observed  ;  but  the  too  frequent  or  long-continued  use  of  baths,  espe- 
cially of  warm  baths,  is  injurious  by  their  sedative  or  relaxing  influence. 
The  cold  bath,  or  shower  bath,  is  to  be  preferred  when  a  vigorous  reaction 
follows.  This,  indeed,  is  an  excellent  remedial  measure  in  dyspepsia.  But, 
when  the  system  is  too  feeble  to  react  thoroughly,  the  tepid  bath  most  be 
used ;  and  the  patient  should  remain  in  it  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
cleanliness.  When  the  skin  is  in  a  cold,  languid  state,  the  warm  salt-bath 
will  often  be  found  useful ;  and  friction  to  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  flesh- 
brush,  or  coarse  towel,  should  be  employed  daily.  Friction  over  the  abdo- 
men is  highly  advantageous.  The  patient,  moreover,  in  employing  this  mea- 
sure, has  the  additional  benefit  of  wholesome  exercise. 

Relaxation  from  severe  study,  and  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  harass- 
ing business,  of  whatever  kind,  is  essential  to  the  cure  of  dyspepsia.  Yet  the 
mind  must  not  he  left  without  occupation ;  as  in  no  disease  is  it  more  apt  to 
prey  upon  itself,  when  surrendered  wholly  to  its  own  caprices.  Innocent 
amusements,  cheerful  society,  light  reading,  and  moderate  professional  oceo- 
pation  have  a  very  healthful  influence.  Sources  of  mental  depression  shonkl 
always,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed  or  counteracted.  All  these  objects  can 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way  so  effectually  as  by  travelling,  which  nnites 
the  advantages  of  exercise,  pare  air,  relaxation  from  care,  and  agreeable  ex- 
citement of  the  mind ;  and,  if  directed  to  some  suitable  watering-place,  affords 
the  additional  advantage  of  an  efficient  medicinal  agent.  To  render  a  jour- 
ney permanently  useful,  it  must  be  a  long  one ;  and  hence  a  voyage  to  Europe 
or  some  foreign  country,  and  an  absence  of  six  months,  a  year,  or  more,  are 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  curing  dyspepsia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
effect  produced  on  the  stomach  by  the  sea-sickness,  and  consequent  abstinence, 
is  advantageous  in  many  cases. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — Two  principal  indications  are  presented,  in  dys- 
pepsia, for  the  use  of  medicines ;  first,  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and 
secondly,  to  make  a  moderate,  but  durable  stimulant  impression  npon  the 
stomach.  The  former  is  to  be  accomplished  by  laxatives  or  enemata,  the  lat- 
ter by  tonics.  It  has  been  recommended  to  commence  the  treatment  with  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  This,  however,  is  called  for  only  in  certain  inciden- 
tal conditions ;  as  when  serious  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  offending 
matters  in  the  stomach,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  arouse  the  languid  portal 
circulation,  and  thus  remove  congestion.  If  emetics  should  be  employed 
merely  for  stimulating  the  stomach,  little  permanent  effect  could  be  expected 
from  them,  unless  occasionally  repeated  ;  and  the  danger  of  irritation  might, 
in  this  case,  be  greater  than  the  chance  of  benefit.  In  general,  therefore,  it 
is  safest  to  dispense  with  them. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  regular  alvine  evacuations  by  means  of 
diet  alone ;  but  unfortunately  the  articles  of  food  best  calculated  for  this  effect, 
such  as  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  are  inadmissible  from  their  difficulty 
of  digestion,  and  aptness  to  occasion  acidity  and  flatulence.  Bran  bread,  or 
bread  made  from  unbolted  flour,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  and  consti- 
tntes,  on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for  dys- 
peptics.    It  does  not,  \ioweN«T,  ^xiW.  ^  %\ATnA«^%^  v^^tcft^<^ntlY  ^^^  ta  pro- 
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dacing  the  effect  desired.  Another  laxative  article  of  diet  which  answers 
admirably  well,  in  some  cases,  is  groats,  or  wheat  broken  into  firagments, 
which  was  introdaced  into  nse  by  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston.  It  maj 
be  prepared  by  boiling,  and  nsed  with  sugar  or  salt  as  preferred  by  the 
patient.  When  medicines  are  employed,  those  shonld  be  selected,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  which  have  no  tendency  to  weaken  the  stomach,  but  on  the  contrary 
unite  a  tonic  or  stimulant  with  their  laxative  power.  Rhubarb  and  aloes 
are  the  most  suitable.  They  may  be  given  separately  or  combined ;  and  the 
most  convenient  period  for  administering  them  is  generally  at  bedtime,  so  that 
they  may  act  in  the  morning.  Rhubarb  may  be  used  in  all  cases;  aloes  in 
all,  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  piles  or  uterine  irritation.  Combination 
with  soap  is  thought  to  render  them  milder,  without  impairing  their  efficacy. 
They  are  usually  given  in  pill ;  but  many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing 
rhubarb,  or  of  taking  it  reduced  to  powder  by  grating.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
may  be  advantageously  associated  with  grated  nutmeg.  When  these  medi- 
cines lose  their  effect  by  repetition,  they  may  be  mixed  with  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  croton  oil.  One-sixth  of  a  drop  will,  often  be  sufficient  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  requisite  activity.  I  have  found  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
Cheltenham  salt,  taken  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  in  half  a 
tumblerful  of  water,  to  be  an  admirable  laxative  in  some  cases  of  dyspep- 
sia. A  draught  of  Saratoga  water,  taken  at  the  same  time,  also  answers  a 
good  purpose.  A  drachm  of  sulphur,  once  or  twice  a  day,  is  useful  in  cases 
complicated  with  rheumatism.  White  mustard  seeds  unbruised,  in  the  dose 
of  a  tablespoonful,  repeated  as  often,  have  been  found  to  answer  well  in  cases 
requiring  a  somewhat  stimulant  impression.  Magnesia  should  be  employed 
when  there  is  acidity  of  stomach.  Mild  laxative  enemata  or  suppositories, 
applied  daily,  are  sometimes  usefully  substituted  for  cathartics  by  the  mouth. 
In  generalj  however,  they  do  not  sufficiently  affect  the  upper  bowels. 

Tonics  must  be  used  with  caution.  If  largely  employed,  and  long  and 
steadily  persevered  in,  there  is  danger  that  they  may  wear  out  the  excitability 
of  the  stomach,  and  thus  indirectly  increase  the  debility  they  were  given  to 
relieve ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  increase  the  danger  of  chronic 
inflammation.  They  should  never  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  course  of 
treatment  above  recommended,  but  only  as  adjuvants;  for,  if  administered 
while  the  causes  of  the  disease  continue  to  act,  they  can  only  afford  present 
relief  at  the  risk  of  future  mischief  When  the  stomach  is  placed  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  upon  being  excited  to  the  proper  point  by  artificial 
means,  it  can  execute  its  function  duly  without  further  aid,  tonics  may  be 
advantageously  employed ;  but  they  should  be  omitted  as  soon  as  they  are 
found  no  longer  necessary.  The  best  for  the  purpose  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
purer  bitters,  such  as  quassia,  gentian,  and  col  umbo.  Chamomile  is  well 
adapted  to  mild  cases.  Wild  cherry  bark  may  be  used  when  an  irritable  cir- 
culation, indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  palpitations  or  very  frequent  pulse 
under  slight  excitements,  is  associated  with  the  gastric  depression.  Serpen- 
taria  is  applicable  to  cases  of  unusual  debility ;  and  valerian  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  bitters,  when  the  patient  is  affected  with  symp- 
toms of  hysteria,  or  other  nervous  functional  disorder.  The  officinal  infusions 
of  these  medicines  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful^  three  or  foof 
times  daily.  Qentian  and  quassia  may  also  be  conveniently  administered  ki 
the  form  of  extract.  The  tinctures  should  be  employed  cautiously,  and  only 
as  adjuvants  of  the  other  preparations,  when  the  stomach  is  very  feeble.  0( 
the  mineral  tonics,  the  chalybeates  are  to  be  preferred.  Of  these,  the  best 
are  probably  the  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco^^oBva.. 
Sulphate  of  iron  combined  with  twice  its  weight  of  eaxV^oii^XA  qI  ^q^^  oit  ^"w- 
bonate  of  potassa^  and  incorporated,  eitber  m  WqsAd  isAiAxa^  «t.  ^^^'^'fi^ 
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honey  or  syrup,  affords  a  good  sabstitate  for  this  preparation,  whea  it  docs 
not  happen  to  be  at  hand.  Powder  of  iron,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  and 
syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  are  also  good  preparations.  The  chalybeate 
mineral  waters,  which  usually  contain  the  carbonate  of  iroi^  diasoWed  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid,  are  among  the  best  tonics  in  dyspepsia.  Besides  the 
substances  mentioned,  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  nitromariatic  acids, 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  sometimes 
used.  I  have  found  the  nitromuriatic  acid  especially  useful  in  cases  io  which 
the  gastric  symptoms  are  associated  with  a  foul  breath,  indicating  an  impure 
state  of  the  blood.  Lactic  acid,  which  is  believed  to  be  that  on  which  the 
healthful  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  depends,  and  the  presence  of  which,  or 
of  one  of  the  mineral  acids,  is  necessary  to  the  solvent  property  of  the  gastric 
juice,  may  be  used  advantageously,  as  a  temporary  remedy,  in  cases  of  defec- 
tive acidity  of  the  juice ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  other  mineral  acids  prove 
useful,  in  the  same  way,  as  subifbitutes  for  the  natural  acids  of  the  stomach. 
The  dose  of  lactic  acid  may  be  15  or  20  minims,  given  in  a  flnidonnce  of 
water,  at  each  meal  On  a  similar  principle,  pepsin,  rennet,  or  some  other 
preparation  of  gastric  juice,  may  be  used  as  a  temporary  sabstitate  for  that 
fluid  when  insufficiently  secreted,  and  when  there  is  a  decided  indication  for 
supporting  the  nutrition  of  the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  stomach  especially, 
so  as  to  give  due  enerKy  to  the  organ.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  11th  ed.,  p. 
1478.)  Carbonic  acid  water  is  also  an  excellent  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  attd 
usually  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  but  like  all  others  is  liable  to  be  abused. 
Creasote  has  been  recommended ;  but  I  have  not  employed  it.  Very  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  are  sometimes  benefically  given  in  dyspepsia.  As  it  is 
locally  excitant,  it  should  not  be  used  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  at  all 
irritated.  Under  other  circumstances,  administered  so  as  in  no  degree  to 
nauseate,  it  may  prove  useful  by  directly  stimulating  the  gastric  secretion,  and,' 
through  absorption,  promoting  a  moist  state  of  the  skin,  which  is  often  ab- 
normally dry.  A  current  of  galvanism,  made  to  pass  through  the  stomach, 
is  sometimes  useful  when  that  organ  is  peculiarly  torpid. 

Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  the  combination  of  medicines,  to  meet 
different  indications.  Thus,  the  4)itter  tonics  may  be  associated  with  the  arc- 
matics,  and,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  desired,  with  the  cathartics.  An  infusion 
of  col  umbo,  ginger,  and  senna  is  an  excellent  preparation,  from  which  I  haie 
derived  great  advantage  in  dyspepsia.*  Rhubarb  among  the  cathartics,  and 
orange-peel,  cloves,  cardamom,  fennelseed,  &c.  among  the  aromatics,  may  in 
like  manner  be  connected  with  the  bitters ;  and,  when  there  is  excess  of  acid 
in  the  stomach,  an  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  added  to  the  infusion.  The  ex- 
tracts of  gentian  and  of  quassia  may  be  combined,  in  pills,  with  rhubarb  or 
aloes,  and  one  of  the  chalybeates ;  and,  when  a  carminative  effect  is  desired, 
with  an  aromatic  volatile  oil.  When  the  bilious  secretion  is  deficient,  a  little 
of  the  mercurial  pill  or  calomel  may  be  added. 

It  is  always  proper  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  skin.  To  invite  excitement 
to  the  surface,  and  restore  the  function  of  perspiration,  are  prominent  indi- 
cations! The  use  of  the  cold  or  shower  bath,  of  the  warm  salt-bath,  and  of 
frictions  has  been  already  mentioned.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin 
at  all  seasons,  unless  in  the  very  hottest  weather  of  summer,  when  they  who 
perspire  very  freely  may  substitute  some  soft  and  warm  fabric  of  cotton  or 
silk.  Occasional  small  doses  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  combined  are  recooi- 
mended  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip.  The  coldness  of  feet,  so  common  in  this  com- 
plaint, should  be  obviated  by  stimulating  applications,  and  suitable  covering. 

*  B* — Colomb.  oontus..  Zingiber,  contus.,  aa  ^sr;  SennsQ  ^ij;  Aq.  bullient.  OJ.    FUt 
iofusum.     8.  A  winef^lMtCuV  1^\q«  ot  U\t«^  v\m«ft  daily,  before  meali. 
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The  occasional  ase  of  mastard  pedilnvia,  the  wearing  of  socks  sprinkled  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  application  of  a  plaster  of  Bnrgundj  pitch,  or  of 
the  resin  plaster,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  have  all  been  recommended.  Per- 
haps the  most  effectaal  method  is  to  bathe  the  feet  every  morning,  for  a  short 
time,  in  very  cold  water,  and  then  rub  them  thoroaghly  dry.  This,  however, 
shoald  not  be  practised,  unless  reaction  take  place  readily. 

The  hepatic  secretion  demands  a  vigilant  attention.  If  diminished  or 
deranged,  it  is  best  corrected  by  alterative  doses  of  mercarial  pill  or  calomel, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  the  tonic  and  pargative  medicines.  The  de- 
coction or  extract  of  dandelion  may  be  used  as  an  adjuvant ;  and  nitromnriatic 
acid  may  sometimes  be^idvantageoasly  substituted  for  the  mercurial. 

Various  incidental  affections,  occurring  in  the  course  of  dyspepsia,  require 
a  treatment  more  or  less  independent  of  the  general  plan.  For  an  account 
of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  different  heads  under  Irritation  of  the 
Stomach,  where  he  will  find  a  detail  of  the  treatment  appropriate  to  gaatralgia, 
pyrosis,  spasm  of  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  sick-headache,  all 
of  which  are  occasional  attendants  on  this  complaint.  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  treat  of  flatulence.  Some  more  precise  remarks  upon  the  reme- 
dies for  acid  in  the  stomach,  than  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  work, 
may  be  appropriate  here.  The  best  palliatives  for  this  are  the  antacids.  Of 
these  magnesia  is  the  most  effective  as  a  neutralizing  agent,  and  should  be 
preferred  when  the  quantity  of  acid  is  large,  and  there  is  a  coincident  indi- 
cation for  a  cathartic  effect.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  less  disagreeable  to 
the  taste,  atfd  may  be  substituted  in  twice  the  dose,  when  the  carbonic  acid 
which  it  evolves  may  not  constitute  an  objection.  Being  in  lump,  it  is  habitu- 
ally chewed  by  some  persons,  in  minute  quantities,  when  they  suffer  with 
heartburn.  When  the  quantity  of  acid  is  small,  the  solution  of  magnesia 
in  carbonic  acid  water,  by  which  the  bicarbonate  is  probably  formed,  may  be 
used  by  those  who  prefer  it.  In  cases  which  do  not  require  a  laxative,  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  preferable  to  the  magnesian  preparation,  as  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach.  When  vomiting  is  connected  with  acidity,  lime- 
water  is  often  given  with  advantage.  (See  Vomiting.)  If  diarrhoea  exist, 
and  a  laxative  effect  is  to  be  avoided,  prepared  chalk  or  prepared  oystershell 
should  be  preferred.  In  cases  of  great  stomachic  torpor  or  coldness,  the 
preparations  of  ammonia  are  most  appropriate.  The  carbonate,  aqueous 
solution,  spirit,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  may  either  of  them  be  given. 
The  last  is  the  most  elegant,  though  rather  feeble,  and  may  be  usefully  added 
to  the  other  antacids,  which  it  renders  less  offensive  to  a  very  weak  stomach. 
None  of  these  antacids  should  be  employed  unless  acid  is  actually  present  in 
excess,  as  they  have  no  power  to  prevent  its  generation.  Their  beneficial  ope- 
ration is  confined  to  the  removal  of  a  present  evil,  and,  if  too  largely  given, 
most  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  debilitate  the  stomach.  As  acid  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  gastric  juice  to  exercise  its  solvent  properties  duly,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  employ  the  antacids  so  as  to  interfere  with  this  process.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  best,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  give  them  immediately  be- 
fore, during,  or  immediately  after  a  meal.  A  proper  regulation  of  the  diet, 
and  the  application  of  all  the  means  above  detailed  as  remedies  for  dyspepsia, 
must  be  looked  to  for  permanent  relief  from  excessive  acidity.  Recently  pre- 
pared charcoal,  finely  powdered,  is  sometimes  useful  by  absorbing  the  acids, 
and  other  offensive  liquids  and  solids  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  or  more  three  or  four  times  a  day;  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels. 

When  chronic  gastritis  has  supervened  upon  dyspepsia,  the  patient  moat 
be  treated  for  the  former  affection,  reference  being  al7i«?}%  \i%i^  \.q  \Xi<^  ^^^^^:^ 
of  stomach,  and  general  debility  which  atteud  iVie  \aXXAt. 
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SUBSECTION  1 F, 

DI8KA8E8   OF  THE   BOWELS. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

The  intestinal  tnbe  is  seldom  if  ever  inflamed  thronghoat  its  whole  extent 
Nor  are  the  phenomena  which  different  portions  of  it  present,  or  the  treat- 
ment they  demand,  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  qnite  identical.  It  is,  there- 
fore, convenient  to  divide  the  intestines  into  distinct  sections,  and  to  consider 
the  affection  in  each  of  these  separately.  It  is,  nevertheless,  troe  that  inflam- 
mation in  any  one  section  often  spreads,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  that 
which  adjoins  it ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  is  most  prominently  affected.  I  shall  treat  separately  of  in- 
flammation of  the  upper  portion  or  duodenum,  of  the  middle  portion,  embraeiag 
chiefly  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  and  of  the  lower  portion  or  larg^  intestines. 

1.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  DUODENUM,  or  DUODENITia 

The  duodenum  is  liable  to  the  same  modes  of  derangement  as  the  stomaeh, 
and  very  frequently  participates  in  its  diseases.  Thus,  the  variona  forms 
already  described  of  gastric  inflammation  and  irritation,  simple  ulcer  and 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  even  that  condition  of  the  organ  denominated 
dyspepsia,  extend  in  many  instances  to  this  portion  of  the  bowels.  Indeed, 
the  duodenum  itself  is  very  seldom  independently  affected.  The  modifica- 
tions produced  either  in  the  symptoms  or  treatment  of  stomachic  disease  by 
this  complication  are  very  few ;  and,  even  where  the  duodenum  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  disorder,  the  phenomena  and  indications 
of  cure  are  so  similar  to  those  presented  by  the  analogous  condition  of  the 
stomach,  that  it  would  be  useless  repetition  to  enter  into  minute  detail,  ia 
relation  to  the  morbid  affections  of  the  former  structure.  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  referring  merely  to  the  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  to  those 
points  in  the  treatment  which  are  in  any  degree  peculiar. 

The  circumstance,  in  diseases  of  the  duodenum,  which  most  deserves  notiee, 
is  their  peculiar  tendency  to  produce  functional  disorder  of  the  liver.  Dis- 
eases exclusively  gastric  have  the  same  tendency,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Broussais  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  decidedly  to  this  fact 
Among  the  phenomena  of  hepatic  or  bilious  disorder,  accompanying  affections 
of  the  duodenum,  the  most  striking  is  a  jaundiced  state  of  the  ^in.  The 
mode  in  which  this  is  produced  has  been  variously  explained.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  closure  of  the  common  duct  of  the  liver,  either  by  mncoa  or  a 
thickening  of  its  coats  consequent  upon  duodenal  inflammation,  and  to  the 
absorption  of  the  bile  thus  impeded  in  its  passage  to  the  bowels.  This  ex- 
planation may  possibly  apply  to  some  cases ;  but  it  is  probably  not  troe  in 
general,  and  certainly  not  universally ;  for  cases  of  duodenitis  with  jaondiee 
occur,  in  which  bile  freely  enters  the  bowels;  and,  in  fatal  cases,  the  dnct  has 
been  repeatedly  found  on  dissection  entirely  unobstructed.  A  more  probable 
explanation  is  founded  upon  the  observation  of  Bichat,  that,  between  a  secret- 
ing gland  and  the  surface  upon  which  its  excretory  duct  opens,  there  is  a 
sympathy,  by  which  a  s\.\mn\\i^  «i»i^iQ\\^  \a  XSca  VbXVMt  ^ansiea  an  increased  aclioa 
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in  the  former.  Thus,  the  stimnlus  of  food  in  the  month  causes  an  increased 
secretion  of  saliva.  In  like  manner,  the  presence  of  the  chyme  in  the  doo- 
dennm  stimulates  the  lifer  and  pancreas,  so  that  an  increased  supply  of  bile 
and  pancreatic  fluid,  which  are  useful  in  the  process  of  digestion,  may  be  re- 
ceived where  they  are  wanted.  Irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  duodenum 
should,  therefore,  produce  irritation  of  the  liver,  which,  according  to  its  de- 
gree, may  be  attended  either  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  secretion 
of  bile.  In  the  former  case,  absorption  may  take  place  from  the  abundance 
thrown  into  the  biliary  passages  and  bowels ;  in  the  latter,  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  bile  is  formed  accumulate  in  the  blood ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
yellow  colouring  matter  is  eliminated  upon  the  surface  and  elsewhere.  Again, 
in  the  dyspeptic  or  depressed  state  of  the  duodenum,  it  is  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing the  ordinary  impression  from  the  chyme,  and  the  ordinary  stimulus  is 
consequently  not  supplied  to  the  hepatic  secretory  function.  In  this  way  also 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  diminished,  its  materials  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and 
jaundice  results.  But,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  dependence  of  bilious 
affections  upon  disease  of  the  duodenum,  I  believe  that  some  authors  have 
pushed  this  view  much  too  far,  and  given  to  that  viscus  a  pathological  im- 
portance which  it  does  not  merit  Jaundice  and  other  bilious  symptoms  may 
sometimes  results  from  duodenal  inflammation;  but  much  more  frequently 
they  proceed  originally  from  the  liver,  and  the  duodenum,  if  at  all  involved, 
is  so  either  secondarily,  or  simultaneously  from  its  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  the  same  causes. 

Diagnosis, — Duodenitis,  when  it  occurs,  is  almost  always  associated  with 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  bowels.  Its  existence  may  be  suspected 
when,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  gastritis,  there  is  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus,  extending  below  the  stomach  toward  the 
left  hypochondrium,  or  pain  in  the  back  about  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
vertebra;  when  there  is  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  in  the  space  which 
lies  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  enlarged  or  inflamed  liver;  and  when  the  skin  is  more  or  less  yel- 
low, and  the  urine  bilious,  as  in  jaundice.  If  these  symptoms  should  occur, 
without  vomiting,  great  thirst,  or  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  indicating  gastritis;  without  diarrhoBa,  pain  in  the  lower  bowels, 
or  tympanites,  indicating  enteritis ;  and  without  enlargement  or  tenderness 
of  the  liver,  indicating  hepatitis,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inflammation  is 
confined  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  duodenum.  In  acute  duodenitis 
there  is  occasionally,  along  with  the  fever,  a  degree  of  coma  dependent  pro- 
bably upon  the  hepatic  derangement  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint, 
a  diagnostic  symptom  is  the  occurrence  of  pain  two  or  three  hours  after  a 
meal,  arising  from  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum.  Perforation  of  the  bowel  sometimes  takes  place  from 
simple  ulcer,  as  in  the  stomach  from  gastric  ulcer,  with  fatal  eff^ects.  A  duo- 
denal ulcer  may  be  suspected  when,  along  with  pain  at  a  fixed  point  in  its 
structure,  occurring  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  and  tenderness  in  the 
same  spot  on  pressure,  there  are  occasionally  black  stools  from  admixture  of 
blood,  without  vomiting  of  blood.  The  bowels  in  duodenitis  are  generally 
slow,  but  readily  acted  on  by  cathartics. 

The  appearances  after  death  are  so  similar  to  those  in  gastritis  as  not  to 
require  particular  notice,  except  in  relation  to  the  mucous  glandules,  or,  as 
they  are  often  called,  the  glands  of  Brunner,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the 
duodenum,  especially  near  the  pylorus,  and,  in  inflammation  of  this  viscos, 
are  apt  to  be  enlarged,  exhibiting  sometimes  elevated,  irregular,  almost  con- 
tinuous patches,  of  considerable  extent 

The  causes  of  duodenitis  are  essentially  the  «am^  vi%  \*\io%^  ol  \\i^<^xfix&ft>X^^ 
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of  the  stomach.     Such  of  them,  however,  as  act  throngh  the  liver  are  probablj 
more  influential  io  producing  the  former  than  the  latter  affection. 

TreatmeTit. — The  treatment  also  is  that  adapted  to  gastritis.  If  there  ii 
any  difference,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  freer  ase  of  mild  cathartic  medicines,  such 
as  the  nentral  salts,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  castor  oil,  senna,  &c.y  and  in  a 
more  frequent  employment  of  mercury,  which  in  the  acute  form  may  be 
pushed  to  salivation,  but  in  the  chronic  should  in  general  be  restricted  to  as 
alterative  action  on  the  functions  of  the  liver. 


2.  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  SMALL  INTESTINES, 

OR  ENTERITIS. 

Syn. — Mueo'tnteritu, — Heitis, — Iteo-eoUtii. 

The  name  enteritis  is,  strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  inflammation  of  aay 
portion  of  the  bowels ;  yet,  as  this  affection,  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  intestinal  tube,  has  received  the  designations  of  daodenitis  and 
dysentery,  and  as  the  symptoms  of  these  two  complaints  are  in  certain  poiats 
strikingly  peculiar,  it  becomes  convenient  to  give  a  distinct  name  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intervening  portion ;  and  enteritis  may  perhaps,  witboat  impra* 
priety,  receive  this  more  restricted  meaning.  It  should  be  understood  that 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels,  as  a  distinct  idTectioB, 
though  hitherto  frequently  denominated  enteritis,  is  not  here  incladed  ander 
that  term,  as  it  clearly  belongs  to  peritonitis.  Enteritis,  then,  as  employed 
in  this  work,  signifies  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  jejanam 
and  ileum,  extending  frequently  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  coloa, 
and  occasionally  involving  the  other  coats  as  a  secondary  result.  The  force 
of  the  disease  is  usually  spent  upon  the  ileum ;  the  jejunum  being  less  liable 
to  inflammation  than  any  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  greater 
liability  of  the  ileum  to  be  affected  depends,  probably,  on  that  arrangement 
by  which  the  fluids,  in  their  passage  through  the  bowels,  are  somewhat  im- 
peded at  the  ileo-cffical  valve,  and  commencement  of  the  ascending  colon,  asd 
thus  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  a  more  protracted  irritant  infloence 
on  this  than  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube.  As  the  inflammation  mtj 
extend  indefinitely  into  the  colon,  it  is  obvious  that  the  phenomena  of  dysea- 
tery  must  often  be  mingled  with  those  of  the  complaint  under  consideratioa ; 
and  cases  occur  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  to  which  affectioo 
they  should  be  referred ;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  symptoms  are  safficientlj 
distinctive.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  enteritis  into  the  commos 
diffused  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  the  follicular  or  that  affecting  espe- 
cially the  mucous  follicles,  and  the  pseudo-membranous  or  that  attend^  with 
the  formation  of  false  membrane.  But  though  there  are  cases  in  which  eaek 
of  these  forms  severally  predominates,  yet  they  are  frequently  intermingled; 
they  offer  no  symptoms  during  life  by  which  they  can  be  sufficiently  distin- 
guished when  occurring  as  original  affections,  and,  even  could  they  be  disda- 
ffuished,  no  great  practical  good  would  accrue.  The  peculiar  intestinal  af- 
fection of  enteric  fever  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  that  disease. 

Acute  Enteritis. — The  complaint  commonly  begins  with  uneasiaeis 
in  the  bowels,  followed  after  a  time  by  occasional  slight  griping  pains,  which 
gradually  become  more  frequent  and  severe.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
symptoms  are  violent  from  the  commencement,  and  in  others,  again,  very  little 
pain  is  felt  throughout.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  tenderness  upon  pres- 
sure.    The  seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness  is  usually  about  the  ambilieas, 
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though  it  varies  with  the  part  iDflamed,  and  is  not  unfreqnentlj  found  more 
especially  in  the  right  iliac  region. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  very  frequent  symptom.  Discharges  from  the  bowels  are  apt 
to  follow  attacks  of  griping  pain,  which  they  often  mitigate ;  and  several  of 
these  discharges  may  occur  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  lower  in  the  bowels 
is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be  attended  with  diarrhcea, 
and  the  more  frequent,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  evacuations.  In  cases  where 
the  bowels  are  not  loose,  they  are  for  the  most  part  readily  and  frequently 
moved  by  very  small  doses  of  mild  cathartics.  Sometimes  the  diarrhoea  is 
suspended  and  again  recurs,  and  this  may  happen  several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  complaint.  The  stools  are  usually  liquid,  consisting  of  the  in- 
creased serous  exhalation  of  the  intestines,  mixed  with  fecal  matter,  bile, 
mucus,  and  undigested  food,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  Occasionally 
they  are  dark  or  green  from  the  changed  bile,  or  clay-coloured  from  the  ab- 
sence of  that  fluid.  There  is  occasionally  some  flatulent  distension  of  the 
bowels ;  but  this  rarely  amounts  to  tympanites,  unless  in  children. 

When  the  inflammation  depends  upon  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  or  affects 
to  any  considerable,  extent  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats,  constipation 
instead  of  diarrhoea  is  experienced.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  constipation,  in 
inflammation  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel.  Is  extremely  obsti- 
nate, giving  rise  to  vomiting  and  tympanitic  distension,  so  as  to  resemble  cases 
of  obstruction,  and  sometimes  to  have  been  mistaken  for  them,  with  unfor- 
tunate therapeutical  consequences.^ 

Febrile  symptoms  sometimes  precede  those  of  a  local  character,  the  sympa- 
thies and  sensibility  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  being  such,  that  its 
inflammation  may  be  felt  by  the  system  at  large,  before  making  itself  known 
by  pain  or  increased  secretion.  In  such  cases,  there  is  a  general  uneasiness, 
languor,  and  diminished  appetite,  with  alternate  chilliness  and  flushes  of  heat 
for  some  days  before  the  occurrence  of  pain.  The  fever  when  established  is 
often  remittent  in  character.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  excited  and  usually 
well  developed,  the  skin  dry,  the  urine  scanty,  and  the  tongue  moist  and  some- 
what furred.     There  is  usually  little  or  no  headache  or  delirium. 

The  disease  is  often  very  mild,  running  its  course  in  a  few  days,  with  little 
fever  or  pain,  and  but  a  slight  diarrhoea.  Even  the  severer  cases,  when  pro- 
perly treated,  and  not  injuriously  complicated,  or  subjected  to  the  continued 
action  of  the  cause,  generally  begin  to  decline  in  about  a  week.  The  result, 
however,  is  n(ft  always  so  favourable.  The  pains,  instead  of  diminishing,  are 
aggravated;  the  flatulent  distension  increases;  the  discharges  become  very 
offensive;  inflammation  ascends' to  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  occurs,  with 
burning  thirst  and  epigastric  tenderness;  the  liver  sometimes  becomes  in- 
volved, and  jaundice  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms ;  delirium  sets  in ;  the 
tongue  becomes  red  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  frequent  and  feeble;  great  ema- 
ciation takes  place ;  and  the  patient  either  sinks  at  last,  or  recovers  after  a 
tedious  and  uncertain  convalescence.  In  other  cases,  the  peritoneal  coat  be- 
comes inflamed,  in  consequence  either  of  a  direct  extension  of  the  disease 
from  the  mucous  coat,  or  of  an  ulcerative  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  event  is  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  peritonitis,  and  is  very  generally 
the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  issue.  Acute  enteritis  also  frequently  terminates  in 
the  chronic  form. 

Typhlitis, — Some  writers  make  a  distinct  disease  of  inflammation  of  the 
csBCum  and  its  appendages,  under  the  name  of  typhlitis  (ro^Aw,  csecum),  or 

*See  an  iDtfre9ting  paper  by  P.  M.  Kollock,  M.D.,  of  Savannah^  Q«^y^\%^  Vo. N^ik.^  Am« 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sei.,  N.  S.,  Tiii.  848. 
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perityphlitis,  when  it  extends  to  the  neighboaring  cellalar  tissae.  Pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region,  attended  sometimes  with  obsliaate  coo^ 
stipatioQ,  and  even  the  symptoms  of  obstruction,  sometimes  with  a  rnnco- 
feculent  diarrhoea,  and  occasionally  with  an  aching  sensation  in  the  lambtr 
region,  are  the  characteristic  phenomena.  Not  unfreqaently  «  tamefactioo, 
with  more  or  less  hardness,  can  be  perceived  upon  external  examinatioo, 
which  may  be  well  defined  when  confined  to  the  intestine  alone,  bnt  is  some- 
what diffused  when  there  is  conjoined  inflammation  of  the  external  areolar 
tissue.  In  the  former  case,  the  tumour  will  generally  yield  a  dull  sound  ot 
percussion,  indicating  that  the  ceecnm  is  filled  with  solid  matter.  The  caoK 
is  most  frequently  accumulation  of  feculent  matter,  undigested  food,  or  inso- 
luble bodies  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  the  stones  of  fruit,  &c  Like  other 
portions  of  the  bowels,  the  csscum  is  liable  to  ulcerative  perforation,  whiek 
may  occasion  diffused  or  circumscribed  peritonitis,  or,  if  the  perforation  be  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bowel,  where  it  is  attached  without  peritoneal  cover- 
ing to  the  iliac  fascia,  may  occasion  the  formation  of  abscesses,  opening,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  suffering,  hectic,  &c.,  in  the  lumbar  region.  The 
appendicula  vermiformia  is  also,  in  some  instances,  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
which  may  end  in  ulceration,  perforation,  and  peritonitis.  This  is  especiaUj 
apt  to  result  from  the  presence  of  insoluble  bodies,  such  as  calcnlona  coocre- 
tions,  hardened  feces,  and  the  stones  or  seeds  of  fruits.  A  case  is  on  recofd 
in  which  the  effect  was  produced  by  a  bristle.  Sometimes  the  inflammatioi 
in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  bowel  ends  in  suppuration  and  the  formatioi 
of  an  abscess,  which  opens  externally,  without  any  reason  to  suppose  thatthe 
bowel  had  been  perforated. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  same  changes  of  colour,  consistence,  tad 
thickness  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  found  in  this  disease  as  in  gastritis. 
(See  AciUe  Oastritis.)  The  follicles,  however,  are  more  frequently  seen  eo* 
larged,  forming  small  eminences,  sometimes  ulcerated  upon^ their  summits, 
and  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  inflammation.  Occasionally  two  or  more 
of  these  ulcers  coalesce,  presenting  a  more  extended  surface,  and  an  irregular 
outline.  Ulceration  is  also  observed  in  intervening  portions  of  the  membraaa 
The  process  sometimes  extends  deeply  into  the  parietes  of  the  bowel,  pene- 
trating the  submucous  and  the  muscular  tissues,  and  leaving  only  the  perito- 
neal coat  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  moKlerate 
force  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  rupture,  and  consequent  effusion  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  This,  however,  very  seldom  happens,  unless  in  typhoid 
fever  or  tuberculous  affections.  Portions  of  false  membrane  are  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  observed  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membraae. 
Gangrenous  sloughs  are  rare,  probably  because  death  ensues  before  those 
changes  can  occur  which  are  consequent  upon  mortification.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  portions  of  the  bowels  have  been  found  dark  and  gangrea- 
ous,  especially  in  cases  of  obstruction ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  whole  thickncv 
of  the  intestine  sometimes  sloughs,  allowing  the  escape  of  its  contents. 

Causes, — Among  the  causes  of  enteritis  may  be  mentioned  exposure  to 
cold,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  retrocession  of  gout,  rbeniaa^ 
tism,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges. 
It  is  produced,  also,  by  the  direct  contact  of  irritating  substances,  as  by  artieiet 
of  food  which  have  passed  undigested  through  the  stomach,  acrid  medtcineSk 
especially  drastic  purges,  poisons,  hard  insoluble  bodies  which  have  been  swal- 
lowed, acrid  secretions  from  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  bowels  them- 
selves, worms,  and  by  various  causes  which  more  or  less  completelj  obstrad 
the  bowels,  such  as  feculent  or  other  solid  accumulations,  tumours,  intuasos- 
ceptio,  strangulation,  &c.  Enteritis  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  other  dis- 
eases, especially  typhoid  f^^^T,  Vh^  exanthemata,  and  consumption ;  is  one  of 
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the  consequences  of  extensive  burns ;  and  may  arise  from  the  propagation 
downward  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  attacks  indiscriminately  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  but  is  probably  most  common  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — This  complaint  is  distinguished  from  peritonitis  by  the  want 
of  that  intense  pain  and  tenderness,  that  excessive  vomiting,  that  obstinate 
constipation  and  tympanites,  and  that  contracted,  frequent  pulse,  so  common 
in  the  latter  affection.  When  these  symptoms  occur  during  the  progress  of 
enteritis,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  has  attacked  the 
peritoneal  coat,  and,  if  they  come  on  suddenly,  that  the  bowel  has  been  per- 
forated. Oolic  is  distinguished  by  the  greater  severity  of  the  pain  and  its 
more  decided  spasmodic  character,  by  the  relief  afforded  by  pressure,  by  the 
constipation  which  attends  it,  and  by  the  frequent  entire  absence  of  fever. 
Another  affection  with  which  enteritis  might  be  confounded  is  rheumatism  of 
the  abdominal  parietes.  But  in  this  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  more  super- 
ficial, the  patient  suffers  extremely  from  any  attempt  to  move  his  body,  there 
is  no  diarrhoBa,  and,  if  any  febrile  action  exist,  it  is  much  less  than  would 
attend  an  equal  amount  of  local  suffering  from  enteritis. 

General  Treatment — Bleeding  from  the  arm  may  be  resorted  to  when  the 
pulse  is  strong  and  excited,  and  may  sometimes  be  repeated  once  and  again 
with  advantage  in  vigorous  constitutions ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
it  should  be  moderately  employed,  and,  in  many  of  a  mild  character,  or  in 
feeble  constitutions,  should  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  If  the  disease  is 
attended  with  constipation,  and  especially  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  liver  is  somewhat  torpid,  a  cathartic  dose  of  calomel  should  be  given, 
followed,  if  it  do  not  operate,  by  castor  oil.  Even  when  there  is  diarrhoea,  lax- 
atives are  indicated  in  order  to  remove  irritating  secretions  or  accumulations. 
For  this  purpose  castor  oil  often  answers  admirably  well,  combined  with  fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  which  relieves  pain  without  preventing 
the  action  of  the  medicine.  Magnesia  is  preferable  when  there  is  much  acid 
in  the  bowels,  which  may  often  be  known  by  the  odour  and  colour  of  the  stools. 
A  mixture  of  magnesia  and  manna  with  fennelseed  tea  forms  a  very  good 
combination,  in  such  cases.  Throughout  the  complaint,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  these  laxatives,  or  by  the  neutral  salts,  so  that 
there  may  be  two  or  three  stools  daily.  Emollient  enemata  may  be  substi- 
tuted, if  cathartics  are  found  too  irritating,  and,  in  any  case,  may  be  used  as 
adjuvants.  The  drastic  purgatives  should  never  be  employed;  and  much 
smaller  doses  of  the  medicines  mentioned  will  answer  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  also  desirable  to  direct  action  towards  the  surface.  When 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  febrile  action  considerable,  the  neutral  mix- 
ture or  effervescing  draught  may  be  employed,  combined,  if  it  irritate  the 
bowels,  with  a  small  portion  of  laudanum ;  in  other  cases,  the  powder  of 
opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  preferable.  This  should  be  given  at  night,  so  as  to 
procure  rest  Calomel  or  the  blue  mass  should  be  added,  in  small  doses,  when 
there  is  deficiency  or  derangement  of  the  hepatic  function.  The  warm  bath 
is  also  very  useful,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children.  Should  the  disease 
not  yield,  one  of  the  mercurials  may  be  given  in  connection  with  opium  and 
ipecacuanha,  in  small  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  continued  until 
the  mouth  is  slightly  affected.*  Either  of  the  mercurials  already  mentioned 
will  answer ;  but,  when  there  is  considerable  diarrhoea,  the  blue  mass,  or  mer- 
cury with  chalk,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  calomel.  In  the  advanced  stages, 
after  the  subsidence  of  fever,  and  when  the  indication  to  check  diarrhoea 
exists,  cretaceous  and  testaceous  mixtures,  containing  the  blue  mass  and  lauda- 
num, and  given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  will  be  found  highly 

*  B. — Opii  puW.,  Ipeoao.  pulv.,  aS  gr.  y ;  Pil.  Hydrarg.  g;c.  x\j\  k^^^\«^  ^\3\?i .,%l'^QL'^.^ 
aai  q.  8.    Misoe  et  fiant  pij.  no.  xij,    S.  One  every  two  1iouk%. 
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aseful,  particularly  in  children.*  Under  similar  circamstaDces,  I  hsTe  also 
derived  advantage  from  a  mixtare  of  nitromnriatic  acid  and  laadaDonf 
Oreat  care  is  requisite  in  relation  to  the  diet.  In  very  severe  cases,  witli 
mnch  fever,  a  solution  of  gum  arable  will  be  sufficient.  When  something 
more  nutritions  is  required,  the  farinaceous  drinks,  such  as  barlej-water,  rice- 
water,  bread- water,  and  solutions  of  arrow-root,  sago,  and  tapioca,  maj  be 
given.  A  little  black  tea  and  drj  or  toasted  bread  may  be  allowed  to  patients 
who  crave  them.  In  the  declining  stages,  weak  chicken  or  mutton  bnitk, 
without  fat  or  vegetables,  will  sometimes  be  found  usefnl. 

Local  Treatment. — The  most  efficient  local  measure  is  leeching  imiM- 
diately  over  the  seat  of  tenderness.  Three  or  four  dozen  American  leeebes 
will  generally  be  sufficient,  though  more  may  often  be  applied  with  advantage. 
When  these  cannot  be  obtained,  cups  may  be  substituted.  Many  cases,  bow- 
ever,  require  neither.  Warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms  shookl  be 
kept  constantly  applied  for  days  together;  with  these  laudanum  or  hopsmtj 
be  conjoined  as  anodynes;  and  advantage  will  sometimes  ensne  from  tbe 
addition  of  a  little  mustard,  or  other  rubefacient.  I  have  found  much  benefit 
from  bruised  garlic  mixed  with  emollient  cataplasms,  especially  in  infastOe 
cases  with  tympanitic  abdomen.  When  the  disease  is  obstinate,  a  blisler 
should  be  applied  over  the  abdomen,  and,  if  a  mercurial  impression  is  desired, 
the  vesicated  surface  may  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment. 

When  the  stomach,  liver,  or  brain,  becomes  involved,  treatment  adapted  to 
the  affections  of  these  organs  respectively  must  be  resorted  to.  Should  tbc 
disease  reach  the  peritoneal  coat,  more  active  depletion,  both  general  tad 
local,  will  be  required.  But  if  the  peritoneal  inflammation  arises  from  perfon- 
tion  of  the  bowel,  and  the  escape  of  its  contents,  large  and  frequent  doses  of 
opium,  as  recommended  by  Graves  and  Stokes,  are  the  only  means  froa 
which  much  good  can  be  expected.  (See  Peritonitis.)  In  conTalescence,  it 
is  highly  important  to  regulate  the  diet  so  as  to  avoid  relapses,  which  pro- 
bably proceed  from  errors  in  this  respect  more  commonly  than  from  any  other 
cause.  The  patient  should  resist  his  frequently  strong  inclination  to  eat  to 
excess.  The  lightest  and  most  digestible  articles  of  animal  food  should  first 
be  employed,  along  with  easily  digestible  farinaceous  substances,  and  a  gradml 
advance  made  to  more  substantial  aliment.  Most  of  the  fresh  Tegetables  tad 
fruits  should  be  avoided  until  health  is  re-established. 

Occasionally,  after  the  complete  disappearance  of  all  evidences  of  inflain- 
mation,  a  diarrhoea  is  left,  dependent  probably  upon  a  relaxation  of  tbe 
secretory  vessels  or  orifices,  consequent  on  the  previous  excitement.  In  sack 
cases,  tonics  and  astringents  become  useful.  (See  Diarrhoea.) 

Chronic  Enteritis. — This  may  follow  the  acute  disease,  or  may  betbt 
direct  result  of  the  same  causes,  operating  with  less  force  or  upon  a  less  sas- 
ceptibility.  Diarrhoea  is  even  more  characteristic  of  chronic  than  of  acate 
enteritis.  Most  cases  of  very  obstinate  diarrhoea  are,  in  fact,  nothing  noft 
than  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  frequency,  quantity,  and  qoalitf 
of  the  stools  vary  exceedingly.  Sometimes  the  number  does  not  exceed  two 
or  three  in  twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  the  patient  enjoys  no  rest  from  their 
recurrence  ;  and  this  diversity  is  often  found  at  different  periods  of  the  same 
case.  The  amount  discharged  is  in  some  instances  trifling,  in  others  exceed* 
ingly  abundant.     In  character,  the  evacuations  are  not  unlike  those  of  aeite 

*  R.— CretaB  Ppt.,  vel  TestaB  Ppt.  ^ij ;  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  viij;  TineU  Opii  gtt  six: 
AcaciflB  piiW.,  8acch.,  aa  ^iss;  Aquse  (Jmnam.  fij;  Aq.  flurial.  f^iij.  Mi»ce.  S.  A  table 
tpoonful  for  an  adult  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours;  to  be  diminished  for  children. 

t  R— Acid.  Nitromuriatic.  gft.  xl :  Tinct.  opii  gtt.  xl;  Aq.  fluy.  fjriij.  Misoe.  8.  A 
fluiiiounce  to  be  taken  six  times  a  day,  diluted  with  water,  in  a  gloss  ?e89eL 
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enteritis.  Occasionally  portions  of  false  membrane  are  discharged,  and,  in 
some  rare  instances,  tabes  of  considerable  length,  obyiooslj  the  resnlt  of  a 
plastic  inflammation,  throwing  out  coagalable  lymph  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  tedious,  but  may 
neyertheless  do  well  in  the  end.*  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint, 
the  evacuations  are  sometimes  mingled  with  pus,  which  is  an  unfavonrable 
sign.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  pain;  and  strong  pressure,  or  any 
sadden  jar,  as  in  coughing  or  jumping,  occasions  uneasiness.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  severe,  and,  though  relieved  after  each  evacuation,  returns  so  fre- 
quently as  to  keep  the  patient  in  almost  constant  distress.     In  many  cases,  it 

*  PecuUar  Eruptive  or  Pseudo-mfmbranouM  Inflammation  of  the  BoweU,  Prof.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  so  long  since  as  1846,  called  attention,  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal^  to  a 
peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  bowels,  prevalent  in  that  city,  which  he  considered  to 
be  essentially  an  eruptive  affection  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  (Boeion  Med, 
and  Surg.  Joum.^  May  8,  1855.)  He  spoke  of  this  to  me,  when  upon  a  visit  to  Edinburgh 
in  1848,  and  told  me  that  he  was  using  the  arsenical  solution  as  a  remedy,  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  supposed  analogy  between  this  intestinal  affection  and  the 
cutaneous  eruptions.  In  the  Ed.  Medical  Gazette  for  December,  1849  (p.  257),  Dr.  W. 
Cumming,  of  the  same  city,  described  a  variety  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  which,  from  its  characters,  I  presume  to  be  the  same  affection  as  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  which  has  been  noticed  in  preceding  editions  of  this  work. 
In  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (May  8,  1855,  p.  257),  is  a  communication 
containing  in  greater  detail  the  views  of  Prof.  Simpson  in  reference  -to  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  the  disorder.  From  these  sources  the  following  account  has  been 
prepared. 

A  frequent  attendant  of  the  disease,  if  not  a  pathognomonic  sympt-om  of  it,  it  the 
appearance  in  the  passages  of  coagulated  mucus  or  fibrin,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
shreds,  pellicles,  or  stringy  tape-like  or  worm-like  pieces,  and  sometimes  in  soft  shape 
less  mai'ses,  or  diffluent  and  gelatinous.  This  phenomenon  is  not  considered  as  an 
essential  attendant  on  eruptive  complaints  of  the  bowels;  but,  when  seen,  may  be  re- 
ceived as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  particular  affection.  Other  characteristic 
symptoms,  according  to  Dr.  Cumming,  are  a  feeling  of  emptiness  or  faintness  in  the 
epigastrium,  a  more  or  less  fixed  pain  in  the  left  hypochondriac  or  iliac  region  or  both, 
an  appetite  and  digestion  not  materially  impaired,  and  pain  in  the  route  of  the  colon  an 
hour  or  two  after  eating.  The  bowels  may  be  either  loose  or  constipated.  There  is  great 
nervous  disorder,  producing  sleeplessness,  unpleasant  dreams,  mental  depression,  hallu- 
cinations, &c.  This  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is  also  referred  to  by  Dr.  Simpson, 
who  mentions,  moreover,  among  the  symptoms,  general  debility  and  emaciation,  without 
any  very  appreciable  cause;  impaired  memory;  sensations  of  pricking  or  numbness  in 
the  extremities;  a  dry  and  inactive  state  of  the  skin,  with  occasionally  an  eruption  co- 
existent or  vicarious  with  intestinal  irritation;  and  often  sensations  of  heat,  soreness, 
distension,  and  uneasiness  rather  than  pain  in  some  part  of  the  bowels.  In  general, 
direct  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  mucous  eruptions  is  afforded  by  small  ulcers,  or  erup- 
tive affections  on  the  visible  mucous  surfaces,  as  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  nostrils,  which 
appear  and  disappear,  sometimes  almost  periodically,  and  are  occasionally  attended  with 
a  slight  febrile  movement.  The  appetite  is  little  affected,  unless  the  stomach  participates 
in  the  disease. 

Prof.  Simpson  treats  the  affection  on  the  same  principles  as  cutaneous  eruptions,  giving 
alkaline  medicines,  &c.  in  the  periods  of  aggravation,  but  depending  for  curative  effect 
mainly  on  pitch  or  tar,  and  the  preparations  of  cerium  and  of  arsenic. 

The  remedy  which,  after  the  failure  of  all  ordinary  measures,  has  been  found  suc- 
ces.«ful  in  these  cases  by  Dr.  Cumming,  is  electro-galvanism,  which  he  believes  compe- 
tent of  itself  to  the  cure  of  almost  every  case,  and.,  aided  by  the  internal  use  of  tar, 
which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Simpson,  will  cure  the  disease  both  certainly  and  promptly. 
Pr.  Cumming  used  the  instrument  of  Kemp,  of  Edinburgh,  which  supplies  a  continuous 
stream  of  any  required  intensity  without  a  '*jerk  or  shock."  He  connects  pieces  of 
sponge  to  the  extremities  of  the  two  conducting  wires,  applies  one  to  the  spine  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  carries  the  other  from  point  to  point  on  the  abdomen  over  the  tract 
of  the  colon.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  action  is  to  develope  pain,  or  extreme 
tenderness,  in  the  affected  parts  of  the  bowels.  It  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  bowels 
duly  open.  The  remedy  should  be  applied  for  fifteen  minutes  daily,  and  used  perse- 
▼eringly.  The  tar  is  to  be  given  in  piU  or  capsule  three  times  a  do^^.  (^NoU  \o  vKa  ^W 
edition.) 
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comes  on  at  a  certain  period  after  eating,  indicating  the  time  at  whidi  the 
ingesta  reach  the  spot  affected.  The  abdomen  is  sometimes  Terj  flat»  tone* 
times  mach  distended,  and  even  tympanitic.  The  appetite  is  often  ersTiig, 
and  seldom  wholly  wanting,  unless  when  the  stomach  participates  in  the  dii- 
ease.  Occasionally,  the  system  scarcely  evinces  any  other  signs  of  sensibilitj 
to  the  local  affection  than  a  diminution  of  strength,  and  a  more  or  less  rapid 
emaciation.  Oenerally,  however,  the  palse  is  somewhat  increased  in  fr»* 
qnency,  the  tongue  slightly  furred,  and  the  skin  dry  and  harsh.  In  bad  asd 
protracted  cases,  the  tongue  is  sometimes  red,  smooth,  and  dry,  or  aphthous 
and  the  pulse  very  frequent.  The  spirits  are  usually  depressed,  sometiMi 
greatly  so,  the  patient  being  gloomy,  morose,  or  irritable,  dwelling  on  nothiig 
bat  his  own  suffering,  and  seeing  no  hope  before  him.  The  mental  distorbanoi 
amounts,  in  some  instances,  to  insanity,  which  may  be  very  obstinate.  Tke 
stomach  not  unfrequently  participates  in  the  inflammation,  and  then  all  thi 
symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  are  superadded.  The  duration  of  the  dise«i 
is  exceedingly  variable.  It  may  be  cured  within  a  week  or  two  from  the  eon- 
mencement  of  treatment,  or  may  run  on  for  years.  When  of  long  doratioi, 
it  generally  undergoes  numerous  vicissitudes ;  the  patient  being  at  one  tiae 
much  relieved  or  nearly  well,  and  then  again  relapsing,  upon  some  new  ez[Mh 
sure,  or  even  without  obvious  cause.  Towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases,  heetie 
fever  usually  takes  place,  and  the  patient  becomes  much  emaciated. 

Besides  the  usual  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  nr- 
face,  upon  dissection,  often  appears  strewed  over  with  enlarged  or  nlcenUed 
follicles.  Ulcers  are  even  more  common  in  this  than  in  the  acnte  form  d 
the  disease.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  found  enlarg^ed,  and  tm 
suppurating. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  acute  enteritis.  A  tnbercnlons  diathesb 
strongly  predisposes  to  the  complaint;  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases,  wluek 
cannot  be  traced  to  cancerous  disease  of  the  bowels,  or  other  obvious  CMnm, 
there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  tubercles  may  have  been  developed  ii 
the  mucous  membrane.  Chronic  enteritis  is  a  very  common  attendant  spoil 
the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 

TrecUmeni. — One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  treatment  is  the  ^^ 
gulation  of  the  diet.  As  the  appetite  is  often  unimpaired,  and  sometines 
craving,  the  patient  is  constantly  tempted  to  transgress,  both  in  the  quantitj 
and  quality  of  his  food ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  occasional 
obstinacy  of  the  complaint.  The  dietetic  rules  applicable  here  are  so  nearij 
the  same  with  those  already  given  under  chronic  gastritis,  that  it  is  nnoecet- 
sary  to  repeat  them.  The  particular  kind  of  food  which,  on  the  whole,  ii 
most  suitable,  is  milk ;  and  patients  will  frequently  get  well  without  medieise. 
if  confined  to  that  article  exclusively.  But,  as  it  would  thus  be  very  irksome, 
it  may  be  taken  with  stale  bread  or  water-crackers,  or  boiled  and  thickened 
with  wheat  or  rice  flour,  arrow-root.  Carrageen  moss,  &c.  A  decoctios  of 
Iceland  moss  with  milk  is  sometimes  useful,  as  well  by  its  tonic  as  its  nntritive 
properties.  When  the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recoiTM 
to  animal  broths,  &c.  (See  Chronic  Oastritis.) 

General  bleeding  is  seldom  admissible  in  chronic  enteritis ;  but  occasioaal 
leeching  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage.  Laxatives  are  requrod 
only  when  the  bowels  are  slow,  as  sometimes  though  rarely  happens,  or  whcs 
an  accession  of  irritation  arises  from  acrid  accumulations.  Opiates  are  almoil 
always  indicated.  They  prove  useful  by  relieving  pain,  moderating  scere* 
tion,  and  quieting  that  excessive  action  of  the  bowels  which  is  itself  iqjarioos 
to  the  complaint.  Opium  may  be  used  in  the  manner  recommended  for  seote 
enteritis,  or  in  small  doses  combined  with  the  various  remedies  which  nay 
be  given  to  meet  oihet  \iid\ea\\0Ti%.    Wv^^  ^QXi\A  \Sx^  <ia>m\»horated  tinetsre 
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of  opinm  an  excellent  preparation  in  this  complaint.  A  floidrachm  of  it  g^ven 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  is,  in  many  cases,  the  only  medicine  which  will  be 
required,  in  connection  with  a  properly  regulated  diet  Acid  in  the  bowels 
may  be  corrected  by  cretaceous  preparations,  as  in  the  acute  form.  The 
astringents,  as  kino,  catechu,  rhatany,  logwood,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  Aic, 
sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose,  when  the  inflammation  is  rerj  moderate, 
and  its  consequences,  rather  than  the  affection  itself,  are  to  be  combated.  (See 
Diarrhcea.)  They  should  be  combined  with  an  opiate,  and  often  form  a  good 
addition  to  cretaceous  mixtures.  But  not  unfrequently  they  either  fail  to  arrest 
the  discharge,  or,  by  arresting  it,  aggravate  the  inflammation,  producing  an 
increase  of  pain,  abdominal  distension,  fever,  &c.  When  such  results  occur, 
the  astringents  should  be  immediately  omitted ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
should  be  used  with  much  caution.  There  is,  however,  a  set  of  mineral 
substances,  which,  independently  of  their  astringent  properties,  exercise  ao 
alterative  influence  over  inflamed  and  ulcerated  sufaces,  which  renders  them 
highly  useful  in  some  cases.  Of  these  sulphate  of  copper  is  one  of  the  best 
In  the  dose  of  one-sixth  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  combined  with  from  a 
sixth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  given  every  three  or  four  hours, 
I  have  seen  it  do  great  apparent  good  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  enteritis. 
To  be  effectual,  it  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The  nitrate 
and  oxide  of  silver  with  opium  have  also  been  highly  recommended,  and  sul- 
phate of  zinc  may  be  similarly  employed.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  copaiba 
sometimes  prove  useful  through  their  alterative  influence  over  the  mucous 
membranes.  I  have  found  the  oil  especially  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
tongue  is  destitute  of  fur,  smooth,  and  perfectly  dry.  They  should  be  given 
in  emulsion,  and,  like  the  other  remedies,  combined  with  an  opiate.  Tar- 
water  is  also  sometimes  useful ;  and  creasote  is  thought  to  exercise  a  similar 
influence.  In  some  feeble  cases,  the  simple  bitters,  sulphate  of  quinia,  and 
the  chalybeates  are  serviceable  by  imparting  a  degree  of  tone  to  the  ulcerated 
and  relaxed  mucous  surface,  which  is  necessary  to  the  curative  process. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  measures,  the  warm  or  hot  bath  is  highly 
important ;  the  former  being  preferred  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is 
above,  the  latter  when  it  is  at  or  below  the  healthy  standard.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  warm  salt-bath  is  an  admirable  remedy.  It  should  be  given  daily, 
and  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  repeated  twice  a  day.  Frictions  to 
the  surface  are  also  useful.  When  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  acute,  a  large 
blister  may  be  usefully  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen ;  and  a  small  blister 
near  the  affected  part,  frequently  repeated,  or  kept  open  by  stimulant  dress- 
ings, will  often  be  found  beneficial  in  ordinary  cases.  Pustulation  with  tartar 
emetic  or  croton  oil  may  be  tried,  when  the  complaint  is  obstinate.  The  pa- 
tient should  always  wear  flannel  next  the  skin ;  and  a  broad  flannel  roller 
passed  frequently  round  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  of  service. 

Should  other  means  fail,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  mercurial  impression, 
which  should  not  be  carried  beyond  a  very  slight  effect  upon  the  gums,  and 
should  be  sustained  for  a  considerable  time.  Obstinate  cases  often  yield 
speedily  to  this  remedy.  In  cases  attended  with  the  discbarge  of  false  mem- 
brane in  considerable  quantity,  an  alterative  course  of  mercury  should  be  im- 
mediately instituted.  Iodide  of  potassium  might  be  found  useful  in  the  same 
cases,  and  oil  of  turpentine  and  creasote  have  been  specially  commended. 

Moderate  passive  exercise,  mental  recreation,  relaxation  from  business,  sea- 
bathing, a  journey  into  the  country,  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  residence  abroad  may 
be  resorted  to,  as  recommended  in  chronic  gastritis,  when  the  condition  of  the 
disease,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  do  not  forbid  them. 
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3.  DYSENTERY. 

8yn. — Inflammation  of  the  Large  Inteitmet, — Colitis, — Colo-reeiitis, — Bfo^fdjf  Ftvx. 

Dtssntsbt  is  iDflammation  of  the  macons  membrane  of  ihe  colon  md 
rectam,  characterized  by  small  macoQS  or  bloody  evacaationa,  griping  paiM 
in  the  abdomen,  straining  at  stool,  and  tenesmas.  Inflammation  in  the  cdoo, 
without  these  phenomena,  woald  rank  under  enteritis.  Dysentery  majbi 
acnte  or  chronic. 

1.  Acute  Dysentery. — The  disease  may  occur  with  or  withoat  pit- 
monitory  symptoms.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  preceded  by  general  aneanaca, 
lassitude,  impaired  appetite,  dull  or  transient  pains  in  the  abdomen,  costive 
ness  or  diarrhoea,  and  other  efidences  of  moderate  intestinal  irritation.  Soae* 
times  the  local  symptoms  make  their  appearance  before  those  of  a  genenl 
character ;  and,  in  very  mild  cases  of  moderate  extent,  the  disease  maj  m 
its  course  without  fever.  Sometimes  the  local  and  febrile  phenomena  com- 
mence simultaneously,  the  patient  being  attacked  with  a  chill  almost  at  tk 
moment  that  he  begins  to  complain  of  pain  and  tenesmas.  Again,  the  fenr 
often  precedes,  and  occasionally  for  a  considerable  period,  any  eridence  of 
disorder  in  the  bowels.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  dysentery  is  usually  t 
mere  attendant  upon  some  other  disease. 

We  are  presented,  in  different  cases  of  dysentery,  with  a  regular  gradatiM 
in  severity,  from  a  very  slight  affection,  occupying  but  a  small  extent  of  tke 
rectum  and  colon,  unattended  with  fever,  and  passing  off  in  two  or  three  dayi, 
up  to  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  forms  of  disease  to  which  Un 
human  frame  is  liable.  This  diversity  is  dependent  partly  on  differencsi  ii 
the  activity  of  the  cause,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient ;  bat  it  is  ia- 
portant  to  recollect,  that  it  may  also  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  tbe 
disease  is  simple  or  complicated.  Generally  speaking,  mere  mucous  inflam- 
mation of  the  large  intestines  is  a  mild  affection  ;  but  it  is  very  frequeotlj 
associated,  at  the  outset,  with  disease  in  some  other  organ  or  organs,  or  witk 
some  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  system  at  large,  which,  in  variou 
degrees,  complicates  the  symptoms,  and  increases  the  danger.  I  shall  first 
describe  simple  dysentery,  and  then  allude  to  its  more  frequent  combinatlosi 

In  the  beginning  of  a  case  of  simple  dysentery,  there  are  asaally  gripiBg 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  technically  called  tormina^  irregular  in  their  positioi 
and  periods  of  recurrence,  and  attended  with  discharges  from  the  howek,  bj 
which  they  are  partially  relieved.  After  a  very  short  time,  a  sense  of  weight, 
burning,  or  other  uneasiness  is  experienced  in  the  rectum,  with  a  painful  and 
frequently  returning  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  without  the  ability  to  eTscoate 
anything  more  than  a  little  bloody  mucus.  This  feeling  of  lenesmua  incream, 
and  at  length  becomes  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  case ;  the  abdomiaal 
pains  appearing  to  concentrate  themselves  in  some  measure  about  the  rectna. 
The  calls  to  stool  are  very  frequent,  in  some  cases  almost  incessant;  an 
attended  with  much  straining,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  produce  prolapsm 
anif  especially  in  children ;  and  are  followed  by  only  partial  relief.  The  dis- 
charges often  occasion  a  burning  or  cutting  pain  in  the  anus,  which  leads  ^ 
patient  to  dread  their  retnm,  and  to  resist  the  disposition  as  long  as  possiblt. 
The  passages  are  seldom  less  than  a  dozen  in  twenty-four  hoars,  are  oftei 
double  or  triple  that  number,  and  sometimes,  in  very  bad  cases,  have  been 
known  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and  even  two  hundred.  After  the  first  few 
evacuations,  which  are  often  more  or  less  fecal,  the  stools  are  very  small,  aai 
consist  of  transparent  or  whitish  mucus,  or  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  and 
sometimes  of  almoat  pnte  VAoo^.    ^\\}^  \}cl<^^^  ^&  \i^^  complaint  advaoees,  a 
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little  Yitiated  bile,  aod  shreds  or  patches  of  false  membrane,  or  small  masses 
of  coagolated  matter,  are  occasioQallj  intermiogled ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
small  hardened  lamps  of  feces  called  scybala  are  discharged,  thongh  these  are 
less  common  than  might  be  inferred  from  many  published  accounts  of  dysen- 
tery. Feculent  evacuations  are  almost  always  followed  by  considerable  relief* 
At  first  the  discharges  have  little  smell ;  but  after  a  time  they  acquire  a 
disagreeable  odour,  almost  peculiar  to  dysentery,  and  quite  distinct  f^om  the 
feculent  The  bladder  and  urethra  sometimes  sympathize  with  the  rectum, 
and  along  with  the  tenesmus  there  is  frequent  and  difficult  micturition.  In 
females,  the  vagina  may  participate  in  the  same  irritation.  There  is  generally 
more  or  less  tenderness  in  the  abdomen ;  and  the  extent  of  the  infiammation 
upwards,  along  the  colon,  can  sometimes  be  traced  by  ascertaining  in  what 
parts  pain  is  produced  on  pressure.  When  the  tenderness  is  observed  across 
the  epigastrium,  and  along  the  right  side,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
inflammation  has  reached  the  transverse  and  ascending  colon,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  large  intestines  is  involved. 

There  is  always  fever,  except  in  cases  of  very  small  extent  The  pulse  is 
accelerated,  and  usually  somewhat  full  and  forcible,  the  skin  warm  and  dry, 
the  urine  scanty,  the  tongue  moist  and  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  The 
secretion  of  bile  is  generally  diminished.  Occasionally,  in  cases  of  some 
severity,  the  vital  forces  sink  temporarily  under  the  violence  of  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  nervous  system.  The  patient  experiences  an  indescribably 
painful  feeling  of  hollowness  or  sinking  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  a  cold 
damp  skin,  a  feeble  and  almost  threaidlike  pulse,  and  sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting.  This  condition,  however,  soon  passes  over,  as  the  acrid  secretions 
descend.  In  the  simple  form  of  the  disease  above  described,  vomiting  is  not 
frequent ;  and  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection  are  still  less  so. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  between 
the  sixth  and  tenth  days,  and  the  patient  recovers.  Sometimes,  however,  from 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  symptoms  of  depression  appear 
at  the  outset,  and  the  system  never  foirly  reacts.  Here  the  same  condition 
appears  to  exist  continuously,  which  has  been  above  described  as  occurring 
occasionally  in  milder  cases.  The  nervous  system  yields  to  the  violence  of 
the  first  shock,  and  is  unable  to  react  under  the  continued  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  patient  has,  throughout,  a  very  small,  feeble,  and  frequent  pulse,  a 
pale,  cool,  and  clammy  skin,  anxious  and  sunken  features,  and  a  somewhat 
livid  or  purplish  appearance  under  the  eyes,  about  the  lips,  and  at  the  roots 
of  the  nails ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  extraordinary  violence  in  the 
local  symptoms,  with  much  tormina  and  tenesmus,  incessant  discharges,  tense 
and  tumid  abdomen,  and  great  tenderness  on  pressure.  Such  cases  prove 
fatal  in  a  few  days.  They  are  happily  very  rare,  and  I  have  seen  them  only 
daring  epidemics. 

Danger  much  more  commonly  accrues  from  a  continuance  of  the  disease,  in 
ordinary  cases,  beyond  a  week  or  ten  days.  Should  the  symptoms  not  give 
way  by  that  time,  they  are  all  apt  to  become  aggravated.  The  tormina  and 
tenesmus  increase ;  the  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and  more  tender,  the  dis- 
charges more  frequent,  the  pulse  weaker  and  more  rapid ;  the  tongue  as- 
sames  a  dryish  and  brownish  appearance,  or  throws  off  its  fur  and  becomes 
red,  smooth,  and  sometimes  gashed ;  the  patient  is  weak,  exhausted,  and  very 
restless ;  the  stools  are  more  copious  and  offensive,  and,  instead  of  consisting 
chiefly  or  exclusively  of  mucus  or  blood,  are  mixed  with  puruloid  matter, 
sanies,  or  vitiated  secretions  from  the  upper  bowels,  and  are  sometimes  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  bloody  serum  {lotura  carnium).  Even  after  the  wonS 
of  these  symptoms,  however,  the  patient  may  recover,  thou^\x  Wi^  ^^tjl'i^^rir 
cence  is  usually  tedious,  and  the  case  not  unftequenVX^  .Tu\i^O'GL\si\A>iXi^^^^'^^ 
yojL  X  40 
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form.   Should  the  event  prore  nnfavonrable,  a  set  of  symptoiiia  asnallj  ssper* 
yeoe,  which  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  prognosis. 

Bilious  Dynentery. — In  almost  all  cases  of  dysentery,  the  bflions  seeretioa 
is  somewhat  diminished ;  but,  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease,  this  may  be 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  result  of  the  colitis,  in  like  manner  as  dM 
dry  skin  and  scanty  arine.  Bot  occasionally  disorder  of  the  liYor  and  sUhb* 
ach  attends  the  disease  from  the  beginning,  being  the  result  of  canses  dther 
identical  or  coexistent  with  those  which  produce  the  intestinal  affection,  ne 
complaint,  under  these  circumstances,  is  sometimes  called  bilious  dyseniery. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  epigastric  region ;  more 
frequent  vomiting ;  occasional  yellowness,  in  various  degrees,  of  the  tongae, 
conjunctiva,  skin,  and  urine ;  a  higher  degree  of  fever ;  a  greater  tendency  to 
delirium ;  and  either  an  entire  absence,  morbid  increase,  or  depraved  condi* 
tion  of  the  biliary  secretion.  It  is  this  complication  which  adds  so  mnch  to 
the  violence  and  danger  of  dysentery,  occurring  in  tropical  climates. 

Adynamic  Dysentery. — Another  form  of  the  disease  is  that  which  occun  It 
individuals  previously  exposed  to  the  action  of  various  depressing  caoses,  u 
in  ships,  prisons,  besieged  towns,  camps,  and  marching  armies,  in  which  ex* 
posnre  to  wet  and  cold,  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food,  fatigne,  and  wreteb- 
edness  of  every  kind,  combine  with  a  contaminated  atmosphere  to  prostntt 
the  vital  powers,  and  vitiate  the  blood.  The  same  influence  is  sometimei 
exerted  by  certain  epidemic  constitutions  of  the  air.  Under  these  efrcsm* 
stances,  along  with  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  dysentery,  in  an  aggravatsd 
degree,  are  those  of  malignant,  typhoid,  or  scorbutic  disease  ;  snch  as  nansM 
and  vomiting;  great  thirst;  a  frequent,  feeble,  irregular  pulse ;  a  fonl,  brows 
or  black,  dry  tongue,  with  sordes  about  the  teeth ;  a  dusky  skin,  sometimei 
hot,  sometimes  cold,  and  occasionally  marked  with  petechiee,  dark  livid  spots, 
gangrenous  vesications,  &c.;  reddish,  brown,  or  black  stools,  more  cofHoos 
&an  in  the  simple  disease,  and  excessively  fetid,  or  large  hemorrhagic  dif- 
charges,  consisting  often  of  altered  nncoagulable  blood ;  great  prostration  of 
strength  even  from  the  beginning ;  and,  finally,  various  evidences  of  nervois 
disorder,  as  anxiety,  depression  of  spirits,  headache,  low  delirium,  snbsnltos 
tendinum,  and  stupor.  All  these  symptoms  are  not  found  in  %y%Tj  ease,  hot 
are  variously  mingled,  and  in  various  degrees ;  sufficient  generally  existinf 
to  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  character  of  the  affection.  In  the  worst  casea^ 
the  patient  appears  to  be  struck  with  death  from  the  very  beginning,  and  thi 
disease  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days.  In  all  cases,  the  danger  arising  from  thi 
mere  colitis  is  very  much  increased  by  the  complication.  When  the  caoses 
producing  this  form  of  dysentery  unite  with  those  which  produce  the  bilioss 
variety,  we  have  occasionally  a  combination  of  symptoms  unsurpassed  in  ma- 
lignancy by  those  of  any  other  disease. 

IrUermiUeni  and  BemiUent  Dysentery. — Dysentery  is  not  unfreqnently 
associated  with  other  diseases.  It  is  very  common  in  miasmatic  conntriei, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  intermittent  and  remittent  fbtm, 
sometimes  apparently  occurring  as  a  distinct  disease  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  prevailing  atmospheric  influence,  sometimes  in  connection  with  the  proper 
miasmatic  fever.  In  the  latter  case,  the  colitis  may  come  on  as  a  mere  aoeos- 
sory  of  the  fever,  after  it  has  continued  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  or  it 
may  first  occur,  and  the  miasmatic  fever  afterwards  set  in.  When  a  decided 
fever,  preceded  by  chill,  has  existed  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  beibre  tiie 
dysentery  begins,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  easa 
Greater  difficulty  is  presented  when  the  two  occur  simultaneously,  or  wbea 
the  fever  is  the  last  to  make  its  appearance.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
such  oases  may  be  distinguished  from  uncomplicated  dysentery,  by  their  pa^ 
ozysmal  tendency.    T\k«  t«i^  \%  t^^igc^^iXi^  %&  ^  certain  time  erety  daj  or 
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eTery  other  daj,  and  in  the  interval  either  relaxes  or  entirely  intermits;  the 
dysenteric  symptoms  nndergoing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  change.  There 
is,  moreover,  daring  the  paroxysm,  more  flashing  of  the  face,  pain  in  the 
bead,  tendency  to  deliriam,  general  arterial  excitement,  and  nervous  disorder 
than  nsaally  attend  an  attack  of  pare  colitis;  and  the  appearance  of  perspi- 
ration  at  the  sabsidence  of  each  paroxysm  is  an  almost  certain  diagnostic 
symptom.  I  have  known  dysentery  to  be  intermittent,  occnrring  paroxyt- 
mally  and  violently  every  other  day,  with  very  little  disease  of  any  kind  in  the 
intervening  day.  A  correct  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  important,  becaose 
essential  to  the  proper  coarse  of  treatment 

Typhous  Dyeenlery, — Dysentery  is  also  sometimes  associated  with  proper 
typhus  fever.  I  have  already  treated  of  that  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  typhas  attend  it,  in  consequence  of  a  previoos 
or  coexisting  adynamic  state  of  system.  In  that  case,  however,  the  fever  is 
the  resalt  of  the  colitis,  and  the  peculiar  phenomena  flow  from  the  diminished 
energy  of  the  solids,  or  the  vitiated  state  of  the  liquids.  But  I  now  allude 
to  the  coincidence  of  dysentery  with  a  distinct  febrile  disease,  the  result 
probiU>ly  of  a  peculiar  poison,  which  exists  altogether  independently  of  the 
bowel  fJection  associated  with  it.  Such  cases  occur  during  the  prevalence 
of  typhous  epidemics.  It  is  not  so  important,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view, 
to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  here  as  in  the  former  variety ;  because  the 
practice  must  be  regulated  by  the  obvious  condition  of  the  system.  But 
these  cases  are  interesting  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  propagation  of 
dysentery  by  contagion. 

Authors  speak  also  of  rheumatic  dysentery;  but  this  is  not  distingaisb* 
able  from  the  disease  arising  from  ordinary  causes,  except  sometimes  in  the 
mode  of  its  attack,  when  the  irritation  is  suddenly  translated  from  some  other 
seat  to  the  large  intestines.  Besides  the  complications  which  have  been  men* 
tioned,  colitis  may  coexist  with  gastritis,  enteritis,  enteric  fever,  and  varioas 
pther  diseases,  local  or  general ;  in  which  case,  the  symptoms  will  of  course 
be  modified  by  combination  with  those  of  the  associated  affection. 

Epidemic  dysentery  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  pecaliar  form 
of  the  disease.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Every  variety  of  the  affectiom 
above  referred  to  may  occar  epidemically,  according  to  the  peculiar  influeoces 
which  may  be  conjoined  with  the  special  cause  of  the  colitis.  Thus,  the  dis- 
ease may  be  quite  uncomplicated ;  it  may  be  associated  with  results  of  mias- 
matic influence,  as  frequently  happens  in  our  own  country;  or  it  may  exhibit 
the  conjoined  action  of  the  typhous  poison,  as  in  the  epidemics  of  Ireland. 
There  is,  however,  in  general,  one  important  characteristic  of  epidemics  of 
dysentery ;  namely,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  evidences  of  malig- 
nancy, and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  disease  is  much  more  violent  than  when  it 
occurs  sporadically,  or  as  the  result  of  ordinary  causes. 

Prognosis. — When  dysentery  is  about  to  terminate  favourably,  the  pains 
gradudly  become  less  frequent  and  severe,  and  tenesmus  diminishes,  the  stools 
become  more  copious  and  less  frequent,  and  assume  a  fecal  or  bilious  character, 
smd  at  length  nothing  but  a  slight  diarrhoea  remains,  which  soon  ceases.  On 
the  contrary,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  tormina  and  tenesmus,  the  oocurrenoe 
of  tympanites,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  or  a  cool  clammy  state  of  the  skin 
in  general,  a  livid  or  purplish  hue  about  the  nails,  a  very  feeble,  frequent,  and 
irregular  pulse,  hiccough,  involuntary  stools,  delirium,  subsnltns  tendioum, 
and  stupor  are  symptoms  of  the  most  unfavourable  kind,  and  together  por- 
tend a  speedy  and  fatal  termination.  Death  may  result  in  dysentery  from  a 
failure  of  the  powers  of  life  ander  the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  from  g^eneral 
debility,  from  gangrene,  or  from  the  continoed  weariug  and  ^xYi«nak\I\tk%t!6L«**^ 
of  the  combined  inflammation  and  diaobarge.    T\m  \0Ti^^  \iDk%  ^>smm 
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tinnes  withoat  amendment,  the  greater  is  the  danger;  and  a  persiatence  beyond 
the  foarteenth  day  may  itself  be  looked  npon  as  a  ground  for  great  solicitode. 
The  danger  is  also  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  colon  involved,  and,  if 
tenderness  be  discoverable  npon  pressure  along  its  whole  track,  indicating  a 
similar  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the  prognostication  is  nnfavonrable.  Ordi- 
nary sporadic  cases  of  dysentery,  in  temperate  climates,  are  seldom  fiataL  It 
is  when  prevailing  epidemically,  or  among  great  masses,  as  in  armies  and  garri* 
sons,  or  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  tropical  conntries,  that  it  is  most  malig- 
nant; and,  nnder  these  circamstances,  it  sometimes  commits  terrible  ravages. 
Anatomical  Characters. — The  macoas  membrane  of  the  rectam  and  lower 
"portion  of  the  colon  always  evinces  signs  of  inflammation,  in  cases  of  death 
from  dysentery.  The  inflammation  is  sometimes  diffuse,  affecting  the  whole 
membrane  equally,  in  other  cases  is  seated  especially  in  the  solitary  glands, 
or  in  the  mucous  follicles,  as  evinced  by  the  greater  prominence  of  these 
structures.     The  membrane  is  much  reddened  and  thickened,  and  not  nnft^ 

auently  uleerated.  Ulcers,  in  fact,  exist  in  this  disease  much  more  frequently 
tian  in  any  other  acute  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  unless  in  the 
enteric  affection  of  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox.  Tbey  are  either  small  and 
roundish,  or  large  and  irregular  from  the  confluence  of  the  smaller,  have  osa- 
ally  an  abrupt  edge,  and  are  often  covered  with  a  concrete  exudation  having 
tiie  appearance  of  a  slough.  In  some  cases,  almost  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  a  coating  of  coagulated  lymph,  upon  the  removal  of 
which  it  appears  red  and  swollen,  but  without  loss  of  continuity.  Occamon* 
ally  real  gangrenous  sloughs  are  found ;  and  cases  are  mentioned  in  which 
very  large  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  removed,  probably  by 
a  combination  of  mortiflcation  and  ulceration.  In  many  cases,  the  redoesi^ 
thickening,  and  ulceration  extend  beyond  the  mucous  membrane,  and  some- 
times involve  the  whole  of  the  parietes  of  the  bowel,  unless,  it  may  be,  the 
peritoneal  coat.  Perforation  of  the  latter  coat  is  exceedingly  rare  in  dysen- 
tery. In  protracted  cases,  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged  and  softened, 
though  seldom  or  never  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  In  some  instances,  eri- 
dences  of  inflammation  have  been  found  extending  throughout  the  colon,  into 
the  small  intestines,  and,  it  is  said,  even  to  the  stomach.  The  liver  is  fre- 
quently diseased,  especially  in  the  dysentery  of  tropical  latitudes.  Out  of 
twenty- five  fatal  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Parkes  in  India,  seven  were  affected 
with  hepatic  abscess ;  and  about  the  same  proportion  has  been  found  by  others. 
In  the  adynamic  or  malignant  variety,  gangrene  is  much  more  frequently 
observed  than  in  ordinary  dysentery,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  when  not 
mortified,  exhibits  a  dark  purple  or  livid  appearance. 

Causes. — A  predisposition  to  dysentery  is  produced  by  the  continned  in- 
fluence of  heat,  augmenting  the  excitability  of  the  alimentary  mocoos  mem- 
brane, disordering  the  hepatic  function,  and  relaxing  the  surface  of  the  body 
so  as  to  render  it  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  cold.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, causes  will  often  produce  an  attack  of  the  disease,  which,  under 
others,  are  wholly  inoperative.  One  of  the  most  common  of  the  exciting 
causes  is  cold,  especially  when  combined  with  moisture.  Hence  the  frequency 
Of  dysentery  among  persons  exposed  to  the  cold  dampness  of  nighty  after 
having  been  much  heated  during  the  day.  The  perspiration  is  checked,  aad 
excitement  thus  directed  inward;  while  the  hepatic  secretion  is  at  the  same 
time  arrested,  and  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  and  consequently  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  results.  Substances  directly  irritant  ia 
their  action  on  the  bowels  are  often  exciting  causes.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  unripe  and  acrid  fruits,  ripe  fruits  in  large  quantities,  vegetablM 
of  diflScult  solution  in  the  stomach,  and  unwholesome  and  indigestive  food  of 
all  kinds^  acid  and  \m^9«dee\X^  !«tm«ckV^  iN^V^s^NS^  dtiuki^  soch  as  cid«. 
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weak  wines,  malt  liqaors,  Ac;  pntrid  water;  drastic  parges;  worms;. and 
fecalent  accamulations  io  the  large  iDtestioes.  Formerly  mach  importance 
was  attached  to  collections  of  hardened  feces  as  the  cause  of  dysentery,  and 
ondonbtedly  they  occasionally  produce  or  aggravate  the  complaint ;  bat  thej 
are  much  less  inflaential  than  was  supposed.  Exhalations  from  p»trid  anim^ 
substances,  and  vegetable  miasmata  are  also  among  the  causes. 

Dysentery  is  not  unfreqnently  epidemic,  prevailing  in  some  instances  oyer 
considerable  extents  of  country,  but  more  commonly  confined  within  small, 
and  sometimes  very  accurately  defined  limits.  In  the  latte?  mode,  it  often 
occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  apt  to  prevail 
in  miasmatic  districts,  preceding  or  accompanying  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers;  but  sometimes  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  local  cause  whatever.  It  ie 
a  frequent  accompaniment  also  of  typhus  epidemics. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated  whether  dysentery  i&  a  contag^oat 
disease.  The  profession  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  it  i»  not  so 
in  its  ordinary  form.  The  circumstances  under  which  individuals  are  sueces* 
sively  affected  in  epidemics  have  led  to  the  opinion,  with  some,  that  most  dis- 
eases assuming  this  character  are  propagated  by  contagion.  When  no  obvi- 
ous cause  appears,  and  one  person  after  another  is  affected  in  the  same  neigh* 
bourhood,  or  in  the  same  family,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  c<migTu^oii 
with  many,  that  the  complaint  is  communicated  from  individual  to  iuaividoal. 
But  a  closer  examination  has,  in  most  cases,  detected  the  error  of  this  con- 
clusion. There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  relation  to  epidemic 
dysentery.  In  certain  confined  situations,  where  many  dysenteric  patients 
are  crowded  together,  without  due  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
the  disease  appears  to  be  communicated  to  others  who  may  be  exposed ;  but 
the  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  influence  rather  of  putrid  exhalationSy 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  producing  dysentery,  than  of  any 
really  contagious  effluvium.  Nevertheless,. it  mu«t  be  admitted  that  the  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  occasional  propagation  of  this  complaint  by  conta- 
gion. The  result  may,  perhaps,  be  best  explained  by  the  sapposition,  that, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  dysentery  is  associated  with  the  proper  typhus  fever^ 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  contagious,  and  that  it  is  this  disease  which  is 
actually  communicated;  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels  being  dependent 
upon  some  peculiar  atmospheric  or  other  incidental  influence,  as  we  occasion- 
ally see  the  same  fever  prevailing  in  certain  districts,  very  generally  attended 
with  pneumonia. 

Dysentery  attacks  indiscriminately  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and 
if  one  class  of  individuals  is  affected  more  frequently  than  another,  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  their  greater  exposure  to  the  causes  of  the  disease.  It  is 
much  more  prevalent  in  summer  and  autumn  than  in  winter,  and  in  hot  than 
in  temperate  climates.  Miasmatic  countries  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
others;  and  strangers  are  more  apt  to  be  attacked  in  these  countries  than 
natives.  In  all  ages,  armies  and  garrisons  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  it ;  and  the  records  of  campaigns  and  military  marches  are  full  of 
accounts  of  its  devastating  ravages. 

TreatmenL — A  great  variety  of  remedies  have  been  employed  in  dysentery^ 
and  very  different  plans  have  been  found  successful  under  different  circim^ 
stances.  To  be  rational,  the  treatment  must  vary  with  the  degree  of  violence 
in  the  disease,  the  existing  state  of  system,  and  the  diversities  arising  from 
associated  affections.  In  ordinary  uncomplicated  colitis,  the  indications  are 
simply  those  presented  by  inflammations  in  general;  though  some  are  more 
than  usually  prominent;  as  the  relief  of  pain  and  distress,  and  ili^  x^t^v^i^ 
of  causes  of  irritation,  whether  applied  directly  W  \Xi^  %i^^<^\ft^  ^«t\.^Qt  ^«^- 
sistiug  in  a  congested  state  of  the  portal  cite\i\a\\ou.    T\k^  lOi^x^^^^'^^'^  ^ 
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treatmeDt  required  by  the  state  of  system,  and  by  the  coexisteDce  of  other 
diseases,  will  be  presented  after  an  acconnt  of  the  remedies  for  simple  dywa- 
tery.  These  are  so  numerous,  as  recommended  by  different  practical  writers, 
that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  value  of  each  remedy  and  its 
modes  of  employment,  before  describing  the  general  course  of  treatment;  as 
this  would  otherwise  be  constantly  interrupted  by  the  necessary  remarks  opoa 
individual  measures. 

Bleeding  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  of  dysentery,  and,  in  the  adynamic 
form  of  tlie  disease,  may  be  injurious.  It  should,  however,  always  be  resorted 
to  when  there  is  much  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  with  febrile  aetioa 
and  a  vigorous  pulse.  As  the  disease  generally  occurs  in  temperate  latitndei; 
and  when  not  epidemic,  one  moderate  bleeding  will  usually  be  sufficient;  but, 
if  the  pulse  remain  firm,  and  the  local  symptoms  unabated,  it  may  be  repeated 
again  and  again.  In  violent  inflammatory  cases,  threatening  immediate  daoger 
If  not  relieved,  and  especially  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution  or  pletlmie 
habit  of  body,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  largely  at  once.  In  snch  cases, 
the  remedy  should  be  promptly  resorted  to,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow 
nntil  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  pulse.  If  postponed,  it  may  be- 
some  useless  or  worse  than  useless ;  as  the  powers  of  life  are  rapidly  exhausted 
snder  the  violence  of  the  disease.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  bleed  in  the  ad- 
ranced  stages  of  dysentery,  whatever  may  have  been  its  previous  character. 

Emetics  have  been  highly  recommended  by  numerous  authors,  and  are  u- 
ioubtedly  often  serviceable  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Qivea  at 
Its  very  outset,  they  will  sometimes  effect  an  immediate  cure.  They  were 
formerly,  however,  much  more  used  than  at  present  The  physician  is  gene- 
rally called  too  late  for  their  most  efficient  application ;  they  are  to  sioit 
patients  a  very  disagreeble  remedy;  and  sometimes,  when  the  stomach  par^ 
^ipates  in  the  inflammation,  or  great  abdominal  tenderness  exists,  they  may 
lo  positive  harm.  They  are  clearly  indicated  when  the  stomach  is  loaded 
rith  acrid  accumulations  of  any  kind,  as  shown  by  epif^astric  oppressioB, 
lausea,  eructation  of  bile  or  other  irritating  matter,  and  frequent  but  iaef- 
bctual  efforts  to  vomit,  without  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  gastric  inflam- 
nation.  If  employed  with  any  other  view,  it  should  only  be  at  the  very 
commencement.  Some  have  used  the  antimonial  preparations;  Chisholm  re* 
commended  sulphate  of  zinc;  but  ipecacuanha  is  now  generally  preferred, 
ind,  from  its  mildness  as  well  as  efficiency,  deserves  the  preference. 

CalharticH  are  among  the  most  efficient  remedies.  One  of  the  most  proiai- 
lent  indications  in  dysentery  is  to  free  the  bowels  from  iititating  secretions  and 
kccumnlations ;  a  second  is  to  diminish  congestion  in  the  portal  circulation;  and 
K)th  are  best  answered  by  this  class  of  medicines.  But  it  is  necessary  to  use 
liscrimination  both  in  the  selection  of  the  articles,  and  in  the  circumstaneef 
^f  their  application.  Drastic  purges  produce  more  harm  by  irritating  the 
nflamed  membrane,  than  they  can  do  good  by  their  evacuating  effect.  Laxa- 
ives,  therefore,  or  the  milder  purgatives,  should  always  be  preferred.  Nor  is 
t  in  all  cases  advisable  to  persevere  with  them  until  feculent  discharges,  and 
specially  consistent  feculent  discharges,  are  obtained.  Occasionally  the 
lysenteryhas  been  preceded  by  a  diarrhoea,  which  has  cleansed  the  bowels; 
nd  in  such  cases  solid  feces  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  stools.  When  the 
[isease  has  commenced  abruptly,  without  antecedent  diarrhoea,  it  is  geaerally 
proper  to  obtain  at  first  a  pretty  brisk  cathartic  effect,  and  then  to  be  satisfled 
rith  sustaining  a  gentle  peristaltic  movement,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  (km 
rom  irritating  accumulations.  It  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing 
cybala  to  remain  in  the  colon  than  to  persevere  with  active  purgation, 
le  great  probabiUty  l^  l\i«Ai  \.)\«t«  \&  \io\.\\vti^  in  the  bowels  which  can  reqairs 
Bat  another  imparUaiiV.  oVi\«Q\.,Va  >dEi<^  "qaa  ^\  V^t%i^^^>^^^  ^siload  Iba 
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portal  veins.  The  capillary  circnlation  in  the  liver  is  often  slafTfcish,  and  In 
many  iDstances  the  secretion  of  bile  appears  to  be  saspended.  Blood,  there- 
fore,  accnmnlates  in  the  reins  proceeding  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
mnst  distend  injurionsly  the  capillaries  of  the  bowels.  By  stimulating  tha 
hepatic  circulation  and  secretion  we  remove  this  eviL  Hence  one  great 
advantage  of  calomel.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  useful  cathartics  in 
dysentery,  having  the  advantage  of  mildness  in  jts  action  on  the  mucous  mem* 
brane,  while  it  excites  the  liver.  But,  as  it  is  not  quick  in  its  operation,  and 
in  moderate  doses  is  sometimes  uncertain,  it  should  be  assisted  by  other 
medicines.  In  ordinary  cases,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should 
be  given  at  the  commencement,  and  followed  in  from  fonr  to  six  hours  by  the 
adjuvant  In  severe  bilious  cases,  it  may  be  given  in  a  larger  dose  at  first, 
and  subsequently  repeated  in  the  same  quantity  once  or  oftener;  but,  as  we 
generally  meet  with  the  disease,  if  the  medicine  be  repeated,  it  should  be  in 
small  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  so  as  to  sustain  a  moderate  secretion 
of  bile,  which  should  be  carried  off  by  other  cathartics.  Of  these,  castor  oil 
is  on  the  whole  probably  the  best.  Should  it  offend  the  stomach  in  its  ordi* 
nary  form,  it  may  be  administered  in  emulsion  with  gum  arable,  sugar,  and 
some  aromatic  water.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery,  this  oleaginous 
mixture  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  a  little  laudanum,  and 
given  in  small  divided  doses  at  short  intervals.  Th'ns  administered,  it  often 
produces  a  soothing  effect  on  the  bowels,  while  it  operates  as  a  laxative.  Soma 
prefer  the  neutral  saltSf  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphaie  of  soda,  tarlraia 
ofpotassa  and  soda,  &e.  These  are  especially  applicable  when  there  is  much 
fever,  with  a  hot  dry  skin.  In  such  cases,  they  are  sometimes  associated  with 
tartar  emetic  in  solution,  and  given  in  divided  doses,  so  as  at  once  to  relax  the 
skin  and  operate  on  the  bowels.  Hnfeland  recommends  a  mixture  of  manna, 
tamarinds,  Glauber's  salt,  and  tartar  emetic.  When  the  stomach  is  irritable, 
the  Seidlilx  powder  may  be  used.  Bitartrate  of  potassa  has  been  highly 
recommended  as  possessing  peculiar  powers.  Dr.  Gheyne  found  it,  in  doses 
of  half  an  ounce,  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  hours,  to  cure  cases  of 
dysentery  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  sunk  under  any  ordinary  treat- 
ment. Some  practitioners  employ  the  compound  powder  of  jalap.  It  is 
desiral  e  that,  by  means  of  the  cathartics  mentioned,  one  or  two  evacuations, 
if  not  spontaneously  produced,  should  be  obtained  daily  or  every  other  day, 
of  such  a  character  as  to  evince  that  they  have  come  from  the  upper  bowels. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  cathartics  must  be  employed  more 
sparingly  than  at  the  commencement;  though  even  here,  so  long  as  the  affep* 
tion  remains  strictly  dysenteric,  they  are  often  useful.  When  the  strength 
fails,  or  the  symptoms  assume  a  chronic  form,  rhubarb  or  one  of  its  prepara- 
tions may  be  substituted  for  the  other  cathartics.  Under  the  same  circum* 
stances,  melted  butter,  prepared  by  introducing  solid  butter  into  hot  water, 
agitating,  and  then  skimming  the  oil  from  the  surface,  has  been  given  advan- 
tageously in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours,  until  it  produced 
some  effect  upon  the  bowels.  Oreat  benefit  will  often  accrue  from  combining 
an  opiate  with  the  cathartic.  So  far  from  uniformly  counteracting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  latter,  it  will  not  unfrequently  promote  it  by  resolving  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bowels,  while  it  is  also  useful  by  relieving  pain. 

Diaphoretics  are  useful,  by  giving  an  external  direction  to  the  circulating 
fluids,  and  by  depleting  from  the  blood-vessels;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
exposure  of  the  surface  from  frequent  rising,  they  are  sometimes  hazardous, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  is  much  below  that  in  which  the 
patient  is  kept  in  bed.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  small  doses  of  tattMt 
emetic,  or  of  the  neutral  mixture,  may  be  given,  eeparaXAV^  ^t  ^QTD\k^^>^A 
intervals  of  an  honr  or  two.     The  effenrescmg  &x«n|^\i  ^  ^t^lvni^^ 
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there  is  nausea  or  yomiting.  Dr.  Henry  Tiedemann  has  met  with  sioch 
success  from  the  nse  of  nitrate  of  potassa  as  the  chief  intemml  remedy.  (On 
Dysentery  and  its  TYeahnent,  p.  26.)  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  faToarably  of  a 
combination  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  asclepias  tnberosa  with  hM  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every  two  or  three  hours. 
After  the  general  excitement  has  been  snbdned  by  depletion,  or  has  sab- 
sided  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  early  in  cases  of  feeble  general  action, 
the  powder  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  preferable  to  the  refrigerant  dia- 
phoretics. Great  advantage  sometimes  accrues  from  the  toarm  baih^  which 
is  liable,  however,  to  the  same  objection  as  diaphoretics  intemallj  adminis- 
tered. It  is  peculiarly  useful  in  cases  of  children,  because  in  these  it  can  be 
managed  with  less  exposure  of  the  person  to  cold.  The  vapour  baih  may 
be  substituted  in  the  advanced  stages.  In  all  cases,  the  caution  cannot  be 
too  carefully  observed,  not  to  allow  the  patieot  to  be  exposed  to  cold  when 
the  skin  is  moist  At  the  same  time,  he  should  never  be  kept  oppressively 
hot  by  the  bedclothes  io  order  to  promote  perspiration. 

Opium  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  dysentery.  Recommended  by  Syden- 
ham, and  afterwards  neglected  upon  theoretical  grounds,  it  came  again  into 
repute,  and  is  now  almost  universally  employed.  Besides  relicTing  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient,  and  procuring  sleep,  which  is  necessarily  mach  inter- 
rupted in  this  disease,  it  does  good  by  diminishing  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  bowels  to  the  irritating  matters  they  contain,  by  relieving  spasmodic  con- 
striction and  thereby  facilitating  the  action  of  cathartics,  and,  when  combined 
with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic,  by  directing  action  to  the  sorface  of  the 
body.  When  there  is  much  fever,  it  is  best  to  postpone  its  administration 
until  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been  reduced  by  the  lancet;  but  in 
general  the  use  of  it  may  commence  very  early.  It  may  be  giTen  along  with 
cathartics,  or  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  which  somewhat  diminishes  iti 
stimulant  properties,  and  causes  it  to  act  as  a  diaphoretic.  In  the  earij 
stages,  it  is  best  administered  in  full  doses,  and  generally  at  bedtime,  so  as  to 
procure  rest  and  sleep  at  night  In  the  advanced  stages,  it  may  often  be 
usefully  given  in  smaller  doses,  at  stated  intervals,  so  as  to  sustain  a  constant 
impression.     Some  rely  mainly  on  large  doses  of  opinm  after  due  depletion. 

Mercury, — Not  only  is  calomel  useful  in  the  commencement  as  a  purgatiYe, 
but  afterwards  also,  in  smaller  doses,  so  as  to  stiraolate  the  hepatic  secretory 
function,  and  sostain  a  flow  of  bile  into  the  bowels.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
conveniently  combined  with  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  given  at  night.  Two 
grains  of  opium,  from  two  to  four  of  ipecacoanha,  and  from  two  to  four  of 
calomel  may  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  may  be  given  at  once,  and 
one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards  till  rest  is  procured.  The  ipecacuanha  maj 
be  omitted  if  it  should  sicken  the  stomach,  and  the  blue  mass  substituted  for 
the  calomel,  if  the  latter  should  inconveniently  irritate  the  bowels.  If  the 
disease  should  not  begin  to  yield  in  six  or  seven  days,  the  mercorial  may  be 
more  freely  administered,  so  as  to  affect  the  month.  In  severe  hepatic  or 
bilious  cases,  and  in  those  of  a  typhoid  character,  unconnected  with  a  scor- 
butic state  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  carried  to  salivation  at  an  earlier  p^od. 
When  this  indication  is  to  be  folfilled,  the  mercorial,  instead  of  being  admin- 
istered only  at  night,  should  be  given  in  small  doses  at  intervala  of  two, 
four,  or  six  hours,  still  in  combination  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha.  The 
quantity  of  each  ingredient  must  vary  with  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of 
the  patient,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  No  remedial  influence  ii 
more  effectual  in  dysentery  than  that  of  mercury.  The  chief  cautions  to  be 
observed  are  to  stop  short  of  profuse  salivation,  and  to  avoid  the  remedy 
aitogether  in  tho^e  luali^ant  cases  in  which  the  blood  is  dark,  and  eithtf 
feeUy  or  not  at  all  co«^guV«\A^ 
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Nomeroas  alteroHve  remedies  have  enjoyed  more  or  lest  credit  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery.  Ipecacuanha  has  been  thought  to  exercise  a  pecaliarly 
faTourable  influence,  and  some  practitioners  have  confided  the  cnro  chiefly  to 
that  remedy.  I  have  spoken  of  its  ase  as  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic.  It  has 
been  highly  recommended  in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms, 
¥rith  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that^ 
if  the  patient  be  kept  quiet  on  his  back,  it  will  in  this  quantity  effect  cures 
without  producing  nausea  or  vomiting.  Mr.  Twining,  of  Calcutta,  found  it 
very  useful  in  doses  of  five  or  six  grains,  given  night  and  morning,  with 
compound  powder  of  jalap  in  the  interval.  He  administered  it  in  pill  with 
extract  of  gentian,  and  rarely  observed  it  to  occasion  sickness  of  stomach. 

Acetate  of  lead  has  been  employed  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  The  atten* 
lion  of  the  profession  in  this  country  was  especially  called  to  it  by  the  late 
Dr.  Harlan,  of  Philadelphia,  who  employed  it  successfully  in  acute  cases; 
and  several  writers  have  since  attested  its  efficacy.  It  is  not,  however,  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  earlier  stages.  After  sufficient  depletion,  and  a  thorough 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  should  the  symptoms  not  yield,  this  salt  may  be 
given  with  some  hope  of  advantage ;  but  it  is  best  adapted  to  chronic  cases, 
and  to  those  of  an  acute  character  which  are  attended  with  considerable  hem- 
orrhage.  No  remedy  is  perhaps  so  effectual  in  the  hemorrhage  of  typhoid 
or  malignant  cases.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains 
every  two  hours,  and  should  generally  be  combined  with  opium. 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  zinc  have  also  been  recommended. 
These  are  applicable  to  the  advanced  stages,  and  to  chronic  cases,  when 
ulceration  has  taken  place.  They  should  be  given  in  the  ordinary  doses, 
combined  with  opium,  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

Acids  have  sometimes  been  found  beneficial.  Much  notice  has  been 
attracted  by  Hope^s  mixture^  consisting  of  a  fluidrachm  of  nitrons  acid,  forty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight  fluidonnces  of  camphor- water,  of  which  one- 
fourth  was  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  proportion  of  acid  is  too 
great,  if  of  the  officinal  strength  or  near  it;  though  perhaps  not  so,  as  the 
acid  is  usually  found  in  the  shops.  Nitric  acid  is  equally  effectual ;  as  the 
common  impure  preparation  called  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  the  former 
by  dilution.  I  have  found  this  preparation  useful  in  the  advanced  stages, 
and  in  chronic  cases,  but  should  not  be  disposed  to  employ  it  when  the  in- 
flammation is  acute,  and  attended  with  fever.  Nitromuriatic  acid  with 
laudanum  may  be  employed  under  similar  circumstances.  The  vegetable  acids 
have  also  been  recommended ;  and  cures  have  been  referred  to  the  free  use  of 
lemon-juice,  vinegar,  and  pyroligneous  acid.  Dr.  Young,  of  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  employed  buttermilk  with  success,  as  the  exclusive  remedy  in 
numerous  instances.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  iii.  260.)  Cheyne's 
treatment  by  cream  of  tartar  has  already  been  referred  to.  There  appears 
occasionally  to  be  in  dysentery  a  predominance  of  alkali  in  the  secretions, 
indicating  the  use  of  this  set  of  remedies. 

Among  the  alterative  remedies  may  also  be  mentioned  copaiba  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  Oiven  in  emulsion  with  laudanum,  in  small  and  frequently  re- 
peated doses,  these  are  certainly  useful  in  some  cases  of  advanced  or  chronic 
dysentery,  and  are  probably  more  especially  applied  to  such  as  are  attended 
with  ulceration.  In  typhoid  cases,  a  combination  of  oil  of  turpentine  with 
castor  oil  in  emulsion  is  sometimes  an  excellent  remedy.  Greasote  has  been 
found  useful  in  the  low  dysentery  of  camps. 

Peruvian  bark  has  been  recommended ;  but  it  is  applicable  only  to  parox- 
ysmal cases,  or  those  requiring  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment 

Nux  vomica  has  been  much  employed  by  the  Q^im^Ti  ^^^\^\%^%.   "V^ 
should  never  be  used  in  the  acute  febrile  staU  ot  Wi&  fi!0;k*^\iv&  \at\iBL  ^  "Co^ 
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disease.  In  epidemic  dysentery,  it  is  asserted  to  bare  proved  Tory  effeetire. 
(Cornell,  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  iii.  122.)  Hafeland  states  that  it  is 
yery  nsefol  in  obstinate  cases.  Tbe  powder,  extract,  or  active  principle  «<rye^ 
fiia,  may  be  given  in  the  ordinary  dose  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Sterling  employed  powdered  guaiac  with  great  aoocess  in  acola 
dysentery.  He  gave  abont  two  scmples  in  a  wineglassfnl  of  sweetened  mnei* 
lage  three  times  a  day.  {N.  Y,  Journ.  of  Med.,  N.  8.,  i.  370.) 

Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  found  a  mixture  of  naphUta  arid  charcoal  very 
useful  in  certain  cases  of  the  disease,  in  its  epidemic  form.  (Am.  J.  of  Med. 
&i.,N.S.,xxii.  310.) 

Aconite  has  recently  been  recommended  in  the  dysentery  of  hot  climates. 
(Marbot,  Archives  Oiniralea,  4e  s^r.,  xxi.  214.) 

The  use  of  yeast  has  been  suggested  in  the  sloughing  stage  of  the  adynasie 
or  malignant  forms  of  the  disease. 

SuljAur,  cerated  glass  of  antimony,  chloride  of  lime,  niiraie  ofaoda  ia 
the  quantity  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  wom 
l>oth  animal  and  vegetable,  and  in  various  modes  of  combination,  have  bees 
recommended.  Dysentery  has  also  been  treated  by  affusion  of  cold  toolfr; 
and  Tissot  asserts  that  he  cured  many  cases  by  means  of  toarm  water  alone, 
given  in  the  quantity  of  a  cupful  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  relation  to 
many  of  the  above  remedies,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  care  took  pisei 
merely  with  them,  or  through  them,  or  in  spite  of  them. 

Local  Remedies. — As  auxiliary  to  general  bleeding,  and  in  the  place  of  it 
when  not  required  or  forbidden,  cups  or  leeches  are  of  great  importance.  They 
should  be  used  when  there  is  much  pain  and  tenderness;  and  should  be  ap- 
plied along  tbe  course  of  the  colon,  where  the  tenderness  is  greatest.  Leeehos 
about  the  anus  are  peculiarly  useful ;  and  are  especially  adapted  to  cases  of 
severe  tenesmus.     The  operation  may  often  be  advantageously  repeated. 

Fomentations  and  emollient  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen  are  useful,  asd 
are  rendered  still  more  so  by  anodyne  additions,  such  as  camphor,  laadanun, 
and  decoction  of  poppy  capsules.  Warm  hop  poultices  often  afford  reliet 
Dr.  O'Beirne,  of  Dublin,  recommends  fomentations  with  infusion  of  tobscca 
Blane  gave  much  relief  by  fomentations  of  chamomile,  with  a  little  landaoom, 
to  the  anus.     Tbe  warm  hip-bath  is  useful  on  similar  principles. 

Rubefacient  and  anodyne  embrocations,  consisting  of  solution  of  ammoDi% 
oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  monarda,  Ac,  with  laudanum,  camphor,  or  chloroforB, 
variously  combined  and  diluted,  may  be  employed,  though  less  beneficial  thai 
the  applications  just  mentioned.  A  broad  flannel  roller  passed  repeatedly 
around  the  body,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  abdomen,  has  been  strongly 
recommended ;  but  this  is  applicable  rather  to  chronic  than  to  acute  dyses- 
tery.  Blisters  over  tbe  abdomen  come  in  appropriately  when  these  measuei 
have  failed ;  but  they  should  never  be  applied  until  after  sufficient  depletioa 
both  local  and  general.  Oreat  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  spriak* 
ling  morphia  on  the  blistered  surface. 

Large  emollient  enemata  have  been  strongly  recommended.  They  act  ii 
adjuvants  to  the  cathartics,  and  are  supposed  to  soothe  irritation,  and  operate 
as  poultices  to  the  bowels.  They  undoubtedly  afford  occasional  relief  by 
diluting  the  acrid  fluids,  and,  when  composed  of  demulcent  materials,  in  soM 
measure  protect  tbe  inflamed  surface.  But  they  sometimes  also  cause  pais 
by  distension ;  and  the  irritation  about  the  lower  rectum  is  increased  by  the 
mechanical  disturbance.  When  found  to  yield  comfort  to  the  patient,  tb^ 
may  be  repeated  daily  or  more  frequently.  In  the  early  stages,  warm  water, 
solution  of  starch,  and  infusion  of  flaxseed,  marsh-mallow,  or  bran,  and,  in  tkt 
advanced  stages  with  debility,  veal-water,  and  mutton-water  are  tbe  proper 
Qly cefvn  \a  aa\i3L  Va  \)Ai1^  Xa^^^si  uani  >a^'^<^^<tviyL^  ^  \n.  tlia  i^ropoitkia 
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of  an  OQDce  to  five  onnces  of  flaxseed  tea  or  other  mncilag^e.  Melted  batter 
has  also  been  ased  with  asserted  advantage.  Opiate  enemata^  or  supposiUh 
ries,  are  sometimes  very  asefnl  in  allaying  the  local  distress.  Dr.  O'Beime 
recommends  injections  of  infwdon  of  tobacco  ;  bat  this  remedy  mast  be  osed' 
with  great  cantion.  The  vapour  of  chloroform  has  been  thrown  ap  the 
bowels  with  great  relief  to  the  tenesmus.  Thirty  drops  of  the  liqaid,  intro- 
daced  into  a  common  syringe  and  allowed  to  vaporize,  may  be  thrown  op 
at  once.  Dr.  Wilmot  has  obtained  good  resnlts  from  creasote,  a  fluidrachm 
of  which  is  to  be  given  by  enema  with  twelve  flaidonnces  of  starch.  (BoaL 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  liiL  236;  from  N.  W,  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,)  Ae- 
cording  to  Dr.  Kent,  very  cold  toaler,  thrown  ap  the  bowels  every  half  hoar, 
speedily  alleviates  all  the  distressing  symptoms  (Phil.  Joum.  of  Med.  and 
Phys.  Sci.,  X.  411);  bot  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  system  be  not 
too  far  depressed  by  the  remedy. 

Injections  of  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc  are  most  valnable  adju- 
vants to  the  general  treatment,  after  febrile  action  has  been  moderated,  and 
especially  when  the  disease  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  rectnm  and  lower  colon. 
I  have  seen  the  happiest  effects  from  these  remedies;  the  disease  being  often 
almost  immediately  arrested  by  them  after  a  long  continnance.  Acetate  of 
lead  is  preferable  when  the  affection  retains  its  acute  character;  sulphate  of 
sine,  when  it  verges  towards  the  chronic  state.  Of  either  of  them  six  or  eight 
grains  may  be  given  in  three  or  four  fluidounces  of  water,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  repeated  once,  twice,  or  three  times  daily.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  same  way  very  advantageously.; 
From  two  to  ten  grains  to  a  flnidounce  of  water  have  been  used ;  and  from 
three  to  six  fluidounces  thrown  up  at  one  time.  Iodine  has  also  been  em- 
ployed by  injection,  with  great  asserted  advantage,  even  in  recent  cases.  It 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Elmer,  of  Germany,  who  administers,  from  twice  to^ 
four  times  a  day,  an  enema  consisting  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  iodine,  the 
same  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  water,  with 
ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  when  the  rectum  is  too  irritable  to  retain  the 
solution  otherwise.  (B.  and  F.  Med,'Chir.  Eev.,  April,  1852.) 

Summary  of  the  Course  of  Treatment, — In  very  mild  cases,  without  fever^ 
it  is  often  sufficient  to  give  a  single  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  or  without  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.  If  the  case  be  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  a  dose  o£ 
calomel  may  be  given  at  the  commencement,  and  followed  in  a  few  hoors  by 
castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  there  should  be  evidences  of  a  loaded^ 
stomach,  and  the  physician  be  called  early,  he  may  add  an  emetic  dose  oC 
ipecacuanha  to  the  calomel.  Should  the  symptoms  increase,  and  fever  with 
a  strong  pulse  be  superadded  to  the  abdominal  pains,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bled  moderately  from  the  arm ;  and,  if  this  condition  exist  from  the  begin* 
ning,  the  bleeding  should  precede  the  other  remedies.  In  violent  inflamma- 
tory cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  very  copiously.  After  the  bowels 
have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  the  patient  bled,  if  necessary,  he  may. 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  short  time  upon  cooling  drinks  and  some  one  of  the 
refrigerant  diaphoretics,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry.  Should  the  strength  of 
the  pulse  and  the  local  symptoms  continue  unabated,  it  may  be  proper  to* 
bleed  again  moderately,  though  this  repetition  of  the  remedy  is  seldom  re* 
quired,  as  the  disease  ordinarily  occurs.  If  the  degree  of  general  excitement 
be  not  sufficient  to  call  for  the  lancet,  and  considerable  pain  and  tenderness, 
exist,  cups  or  leeches  should  then  be  employed,  and  warm  fomentations  or 
emollient  cataplasms  applied  over  thd  abdomen.  The  combination  of  opiums- 
ipecacuanha,  and  calomel  or  blue  mass,  before  alluded  to,  may  be  given  at« 
bedtime,  and  afterwards  repeated  daily  at  the  same  bout^WiXk^  Ici^^'v^Vs^ 
the  morning  by  a  laxative.    While  this  plan  is  in  o^^taXaoii,  Ma^ 
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or  cataplasms  should  be  continaed,  the  leeches  or  caps  repeated  if  called  for 
by  pain  and  tenderness,  mild  refrigerants  administered  internally,  the  warn 
or  vaponr  bath  applied  if  circnmstances  shonld  be  favourable,  and  one  or  mors 
of  the  various  local  measures  before  enumerated  for  the  relief  of  tenesmag, 
resorted  to.  Should  the  disease  not  seem  disposed  to  yield  to  this  treatmeat 
by  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  mercurial  plan,  for  which  the  foundatioQ  hai 
been  already  laid,  should  be  carried  to  a  slight  salivation;  and,  at  the  saae 
time,  if  the  local  symptoms  are  violent,  a  large  blister  should  be  applied  over 
the  abdomen.  The  mercurial  impression  is  in  general  most  convenieoUy 
brought  about  by  small  doses  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel  or  merea- 
rial  pill,  repeated  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  so  that  firom  two  to  three 
grains  of  opium,  four  to  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  four  to  six  grains  of 
ealomel,  or  three  times  the  weight  of  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  twenty* 
four  hours.  If  the  system  resist  salivation,  and  the  symptoms  be  argent, 
the  blistered  surface  of  the  abdomen  may  be  dressed  with  mercnrial  ointmeotk 
and  frictions  with  the  ointment  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  dis- 
ease seldom  fails  to  yield  to  this  treatment,  unless  considerable  nlceraticMi  id 
the  bowels  exists.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  patient,  the  pecaliarities  of  his 
constitution,  or  some  other  circumstance  may  forbid  the  employment  of  mer* 
cary.  In  this  case,  or  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  mercurial  plan,  sobm 
of  the  various  alterative  measures  already  enumerated  (see  page  633)  maj 
be  resorted  to,  the  choice  being  directed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  I  would,  however,  invite  an  especial  attention  to  the  injections  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  (See  page  635.) 

The  course  of  treatment  above  indicated  applies  to  dysentery  as  it  ordina* 
rily  appears.  The  bilious  variety  requires  a  more  energetic  employment  of 
mercurial  remedies.  In  the  severer  cases  of  this  kind,  calomel  may  be  givei 
in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  daily,  or  of  five  grains  three  or  four  timei 
a  day,  until  some  impression  is  made  on  the  disease  or  upon  the  mouth.  Upoi 
the  occurrence  of  salivation,  the  symptoms  are  almost  always  ameliorated. 
Opium  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  calomel ;  nor  should 
the  other  measures,  above  detailed,  especially  general  and  local  bleeding, 
emollient  applications,  and  the  means  for  relieving  tenesmus  be  neglected 

In  dysentery  associated  with  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  the  same  coone 
6f  treatment  should  be  pursued  as  in  the  common  form,  so  far  as  regards  the 
bowel  affection ;  but  it  is  highly  important  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  indica- 
tions presented  by  the  general  disease.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  for  the 
use  of  measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  and  no 
remedy  is  so  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  Peruvian  bark,  or  sulphate  of 
quinia.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  remedy  should  be  employed  be- 
fore the  cure  of  the  dysentery;  as  the  tonic  properties  of  the  bark  might 
aggravate  the  inflammation.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  dysentery  is  a  mere 
attendant  upon  the  fever  in  this  case,  and  is  sustained  by  it;  and  whatever 
may  cure  the  latter  will  be  very  likely  to  cure  the  former  also.  Whenever, 
therefore,  an  intermission  is  obtained,  or  a  regular  remission,  with  only  m 
much  general  action  in  the  interval  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  sustained  hf 
the  local  disease,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  safely  given,  after  a  thorough 
preliminary  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  loss  of  blood  if  that  be  deemd 
necessary.  The  quantity  taken  and  the  mode  of  administration  shonld  be 
regulated  as  in  intermittent  fever.  Severe  and  obstinate  dysenteries  ait 
sometimes  rapidly  cured  in  this  way;  the  colitis  ceasing  almost  iromediatelj 
when  the  prop  which  supports  it  is  removed.  The  prompt  and  free  ose  A 
qninia  is  especially  necessary,  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  epidemics,  the 
fever  has  a  typhoid  or  malignant  tendency.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
aasooiation  of  miaamaWc  fe^«ta  mVXi  nXi<^  ^^u^^sm^  ^\  n2^^  Vi^'vi^Sa^  that 
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practitioners  hare  met  with  extraordinary  saccess,  in  certain  epidemic  dysen^ 
teries,  bj  the  use  of  bark,  which  is  quite  useless  if  not  iiyorioas  in  the  ordi* 
nary  form  of  the  complaint 

In  the  adynamic  or  typhoid  form  of  dysentery,  which,  it  will  be  remem* 
bered,  is  apt  to  occnr  when  the  disease  prevails  epidemically^  general  bleed* 
ing  and  active  purgation  are  not  admissible ;  at  least  in  such  cases  as  exhibit 
this  character  at  their  commencement  An  emetic  of  ipecacnanba  is  some* 
times  serviceable  at  the  very  beginning,  and  a  moderate  cathartic  dose  of 
calomel  may  be  given  if  the  patient  is  seen  early.  If  it  be  afterwards  deemed 
advisable,  as  often  happens,  to  keep  the  bowels  clear  of  irritating  or  depress- 
ing matter,  this  should  be  effected  by  medicines  calculated  rather  to  support 
than  to  weaken,  such  as  infusion  or  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  castor  oil  with  oil 
of  turpentine  in  small  doses.  In  cases  where  the  depression  is  not  greats 
leeches  may  sometimes  be  useful.  But  the  remedial  measure  on  which  reliance 
should  be  chiefly  placed  is  the  mercurial  impression,  which  should  be  effected 
by  combinations  of  opium  and  calomel  or  blue  mass,  or  of  these  with  ipecacn* 
anha,  given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  This  plan  should  be  pat 
in  operation  immediately  after  the  patient  is  first  seen,  unless  it  may  be  con* 
sidered  proper  to  precede  it  by  an  evacuation  of  the  primee  vise.  The  only 
cases  to  which  it  would  be  inapplicable  are  those  of  excessive  debility,  or 
great  malignancy,  or  of  a  scorbutic  character.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  ady* 
namic  dysentery,  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  stimulants,  and 
nutritive  drinks,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  wine  and  water, 
brandy  and  water,  opium,  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia; 
oil  of  turpentine,  e^fi^  and  wine,  animal  jellies,  chicken  broth,  Ac,  to  which 
some  writers  add  valerian,  arnica,  and  the  more  stimulating  aromatics.  These 
remedies  should  be  used  with  caution,  and  proportioned  carefully  to  the  de- 
gree of  prostration.  The  mineral  acids  are  also  occasionally  useful.  In  hemor^ 
rbage  from  the  bowels,  acetate  of  lead,  combined  with  opium  and  kino,  is 
perhaps  the  most  effectual  remedy.  Rubefacient  embrocations  over  the 
abdomen  are  peculiarly  useful  in  this  form  of  dysentery ;  and  a  blister  may 
be  resorted  to  much  earlier  than  in  the  disease  as  it  ordinarily  occurs. 

Diet, — In  very  light  cases,  without  fever,  solid  farinaceous  substances,  such 
as  boiled  rice,  stale  bread,  crackers,  &c.,  may  be  allowed ;  but  in  febrile  cases, 
at  least  in  the  early  stage,  the  diet  should  consist  exclusively  of  mucilaginous 
or  farinaceous  drinks,  which  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  sugar  and 
lemon-juice,  if  the  patient  desire  it.  Suitable  preparations  are  solutions  of 
gum  arable  and  arrow-root,  thin  gruels,  infusions  of  flaxseed,  slippery  eloi^ 
and  sassafras  pith,  and  decoctions  of  barley,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  and  Irish 
moss.  After  the  general  excitement  has  somewhat  subsided,  rennet- whey  may 
be  given ;  and,  in  cases  of  great  debility,  animal  jellies  and  broths.  Sir  G. 
Baker  recommends  mutton  suet  mixed  with  warm  milk.  In  convalescence, 
the  patient  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  confined  to  milk,  butter,  and  farina- 
ceous substances,  until  recovery  is  confirmed.  Relapses  are  very  apt  to  follow 
improper  indulgence.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  person  of  the 
patient  and  the  bedclothes  clean,  to  remove  all  excrementitious  matters,  to 
ventilate  the  apartment  and  preserve  the  air  sweet  and  pure,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  influence  of  causes  which  may  have 
contributed  to  produce  the  disease. 

2.  Chronic  Dyseilter]^* — Chronic  dysentery  is  often  associated  with 
chronic  enteritis ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  bowels  are  severally  involved  in  the  inflammation.  Nor  is  the 
decision  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  the  treatment  of  the  two  affectiona 
is  essentially  the  same,  at  least  in  those  cases  in  whlcli  tVi^  v^^si'^VAx^^  ^k% 
commingled.  Chronic  dysentery,  when  not  tbiia  combv[i^«\%T«u^^l  Vo^nv^ 
by  the  tteqnencj  mad  oomparmtively  small  qoanUtj  ot  \Xi<a  «^an^ii)i^ma^^^^M^ 
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chftracter,  and  the  tenesmas  with  which  they  are  attended.  The  greater  nmih 
ber  of  the  stools  consists  chiefly  of  macus,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  pos-Hke 
matter  or  blood.  Occasionally,  however,  fecnlent  or  bilious  matter  is  mixed 
with  the  proper  dysenteric  discharge.  When  the  disease  occupies  the  rectam 
and  lower  portion  of  the  colon,  the  fecnlent  discharge  is  often  consistent,  and, 
instead  of  being  uniformly  mixed  with  the  mucns,  is  either  irregularly  per- 
Taded  by  it  in  layers  or  streaks,  or  enveloped  in  a  thick  coating  of  it,  derived 
from  the  surface  of  the  bowel  with  which  the  feces  lay  in  contact.  There  k 
usoally  more  or  less  tormina,  and  tenderness  on  pressure ;  thongh  the  latter  is 
by  no  means  present  in  all  cases.  The  pulse,  skin,  tongue,  appetite,  &e.  are 
affected  as  in  chronic  enteritis ;  but  the  symptoms  of  general  derangement  are, 
npon  the  whole,  less.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bowels,  the  constitution  often  sympathizes  but  little.  In  such  cases,  the 
complaint  sometimes  continues  for  months  or  years,  without  making  very 
serious  inroads  on  the  general  health.  But,  for  the  most  part,  in  chrooie 
dysentery,  if  a  favourable  change  is  not  effected  by  treatment,  the  patient  g^rado* 
ally  emaciates,  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  sallow,  and  shrunken,  the  appe- 
tite fails,  the  general  strength  gives  way,  and  ultimately  the  disease  closes  witb 
hectic  fever,  anasarca,  or  some  other  form  of  dropsy.  The  association  of  chronic 
dysentery  with  a  tuberculous  constitution  gives  great  obstinacj  to  the  disease; 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  ii 
owing  to  tubercles  diffused  in  the  membrane,  which  finally  soften  and  nlcernte. 
Occasionally  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  bowels  to  the  venons  tnukii 
especially  the  internal  iliacs,  and  thence  descending  into  the  lower  extreori* 
ties,  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena,  in  a  greater  or  less  degpree,  of  phlegmuia 
dolens.  (Mayne,  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  x.  875.) 

Anatomical  Characters. — Besides  the  usual  signs  of  chronic  infiammalioB 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  ulceration  is  very  generally  foand  in  cases  of 
death  from  chronic  dysentery.  An  interesting  fact  is,  that  some  of  tke 
nteers  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  a  state  of  cicatrization,  and  othen 
completely  cicatrized,  rendering  it  certain  that  patients  may  recover  in  thii 
disease,  even  after  extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat  Abscesses  of  tbe 
liver  are  not  unfrequent  in  chronic  dysenteric  cases ;  but  whether  they  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  cause  or  of  effect,  it  is  not  easy  to  deterffline. 
-Sometimes  they  may  be  of  the  metastatic  character,  dependent  on  puroleU 
infection  of  the  blood  by  the  sanies  of  the  intestinal  ulcers. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  seldom  an  original  disease,  but,  when  it  occors,  ii 
almost  always  the  consequence  of  an  acute  attack.  Slight  cases  of  it^  affect- 
ing only  the  rectum  and  lower  extremity  of  the  colon,  may  sometimes  perhsfN 
arise  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  hemorrhoidal  tumours. 

Treatment. — The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  among  the  most  important  poiati 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  and  the  same  rules  are  applicable  here  as  is 
the  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  Geae- 
ral  bleeding  is  scarcely  ever  admissible ;  but  leeches  may  sometimes  be  apj^ed 
when  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  considerable.  When  the  disease  is  connected 
with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines,  cathartics  are  seldom  le- 
quired ;  as  the  bowels  are  sufficiently  opened  spontaneously.  Indeed,  in  tkii 
case,  the  treatment  is  altogether  so  closely  analogous  to  that  directed  for 
ehronic  enteritis,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  of  that 
disease.  In  pure  dysentery,  especially  when  seated  in  the  lower  colon  aod 
rectum,  it  is  often  advisable  to  employ  mild  laxatives,  in  order  to  prevsst 
morbid  accumulation  in  the  bowels  above  the  part  affected.  This  indieatioB 
is  presented  when  no  fecal  matter  is  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Small 
doses  of  castor  oil,  confection  of  senna,  rhubarb,  manna^  or  some  odier  veiy 
mild  laxative  shou\&  be  empXo^^.  NH\iv^>^^\iNv\iaQQiialderabls^  and  the 
dischargees  frequent,  op\\ita  axA  V^u^acQan^  ^^mN^^  ^^^^ 
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with  these  calomel  or  the  merearial  pill  shoald  be  associated  when  hepatie 
action  is  deficient.  Indeed,  great  powers  over  the  complaint  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  alterative  action  of  the  mercurial  pill,  independently  of  any  disorder  of 
the  liver.  The  late  Prof.  J.  EL  Mitchell  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tion, that  most  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  might  be  cured  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  pure  mucilage  as  a  diet,  and  of  the  blue  pill  given  once  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains.  (Am,  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci.^  ii. 
823.)  Pushed  to  moderate  salivation,  it  will  undoubtedly  often  effect  cures ; 
and  this  measure  should  always  be  resorted  to  if  others  fail.  The  various 
alterative  medicines,  before  mentioned  as  sometimes  useful  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  acute  dysentery,  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease.  Such  are  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric 
acid,  nitromuriatic  acid,  Hope's  mixture,  a  mixture  of  alum  and  sulphate  of 
zinc  as  recommended  by  Moseley,  copaiba,  and  the  turpentines  or  their  vola» 
tile  oil.  Moderate  doses  of  these  medicines  should  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  may  often  be  usefully  combined  with  from  the  eighth  to  the 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium.  Copaiba  and  turpentine  are  best  administered 
in  emulsion.  I  have  seen  the  happiest  effects  from  ail  of  turpentine,  given 
in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  every  two  hours,  in  chronic  dysentery^  especially 
when  attended  with  a  perfectly  dry  and  smooth  tongue.  Cases  have  repeat* 
edly  recovered  under  this  remedy,  which  had  long  resisted  others.  One  case 
of  recovery  I  remember,  in  which  the  disease  was  considered  quite  desperate 
when  the  oil  was  first  administefed.  I  cannot  too  strongly  press  this  remedy 
on  the  attention  of  the  reader  under  the  circumstances  referred  to.  In  two 
or  three  days,  or  sooner,  the  tongue  begins  to  become  moist,  and  to  be 
covered  with  a  delicate  white  fur,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  intestinal  symptoms.  The  oil  should  be  given  in  emulsion,  and  asso- 
ciated with  a  little  laudanum.  Mr.  B.  W.  Ellis,  of  Bristol,  England,  has 
found  much  benefit  in  chronic  dysentery  from  the  compound  tincture  of  ben* 
zdn,  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  minims  three  times  a  day.  {Lancet,  Aug. 
23,  1856,  p.  221.)  The  root  of  arnica  is  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  dose 
of  a  scruple  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  vegetable  astringents,  formerly 
so  much  employed  in  chronic  dysentery,  though  sometimes  beneficial  when 
the  complaint  borders  on  the  character  of  diarrhoea,  are  generally,  in  the 
unmixed  cases,  worse  than  useless.  Dr.  Blackburn  recommends  strongly  the 
wild-strawberry  leaves,  which  he  employs  in  strong  spirituous  decoction, 
made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  firesh  leaves  in  two  pints  of  brandy  to  a  pint, 
and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonfiil  every  three  hours.  {Bost.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ,,  xxxviL  342;  from  South.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ,) 

The  warm  or  hot  salt-bath,  given  every  day,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
acy^i^Ai^ts  to  internal  remedies.  Swathing  the  body  with  flannel,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dewar,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  "Four  or  five  folds  of  fine 
flannel,  or  a  large  piece  of  thick  fleecy  hosiery,  ought  to  be  laid  over  the  ab- 
domen, and,  over  this,  a  flannel  bandage  should  be  bound,  rather  tight,  and 
in  a  uniform  manner,  from  the  gproin  nearly  to  the  arm-pits  and  back  again.'' 
(Deuxiron  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  p.  111.) 

When  the  disease  is  confined  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  bowels,  I  have  found  no  remedy  comparable  in  efficiency  to  injections  of 
sulphate  of  sine,  given  in  solution  along  with  a  little  laudanum,  and  repeated 
twice  a  day.  (See  page  635.)  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  rem- 
edy might  not  be  advantageously  employed  by  injection  through  a  tube,  when 
the  higher  portions  of  the  colon  are  affected.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
•it  operates  by  a  direct  influence  on  the  surface  which  it  touches,  exactly  as  in 
ulceration  of  the  mouth. 

In  relation  to  clothing,  exercise,  &c.|  ihe  same  oVMe^vaXiVsnA  ^"^"^l  Vvsi^  i 
in  chronic  enteritiB, 
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Jlrtide  IL 

CANCER  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

This  is  a  rare  disease.  All  portions  of  the  iotestioal  canal  are  noteqnallj 
liable  to  it.  The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the  daodenam,  cttcan, 
rectam,  and  sigmoid -flexure  of  the  colon.  There  are  in  general  no  meant  bj 
which  the  disease  can  be  certainly  distingnished  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  is 
often  for  a  long  time  latent,  or  attended  only  with  occasional  pain  or  anean- 
nesSy  which  is  nsnally  referred  to  some  other  caose.  No  decided  symptom 
appear  until  the  tumefaction  has  become  so  considerable  as  materially  to  inter 
fere  with  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  until  nlceratioo  hai 
taken  place  so  as  to  occasion  great  pain  in  their  passage,  or  nntil  the  dise«e 
has  begun  to  involve  other  structures.  Obstinate  vomiting  and  conatipatioa 
are  symptoms  which  usually  mark  its  encroachment  upon  the  cavity  of  tlie 
bowel  Along  with  these  are  paroxysms  of  severe  lancinating  or  spasmodic 
pain,  extending  from  a  particular  spot  over  the  abdomen.  The  pain  osaallj 
comes  on  at  a  certain  time  after  eating,  longer  or  shorter,  acconling  to  Um 
distance  of  the  disease  from  the  stomach.  When  the  complaint  is  seated  is 
the  csBcum  or  below,  there  is  usually  great  and  distressing  abdominal  diitet- 
sion  from  feculent  accumulation  and  flatus,  and  the  patient  is  much  troubled 
with  eructation  of  air.  Stercoraceous  vomiting  sometimes  occurs,  when  the 
obstruction  is  very  great  In  some  cases,  however,  a  sufficient  passage  re- 
mains open  from  the  beginning,  and  the  patient  suffers  comparatively  little 
from  vomiting,  constipation,  and  abdominal  distension.  In  others,  the  passtge 
is  enlarged  by  ulceration,  or  a  new  one  is  created,  and  temporary  relief  if 
obtained  from  these  alarming  symptoms.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  occurs,  witk 
bloody,  glairy,  gelatinous,  sanious,  or  otherwise  disordered  evacuations;  and, 
in  the  latter  stages,  the  passages  are  often  very  offensive.  The  extension  of 
the  disease  to  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &c.,gifef 
rise  to  varioQs  complications  of  the  symptoms.  The  patient  emaciates  rapidly; 
the  countenance  assumes  the  peculiar  cancerous  pallor;  the  pnlse  becomes 
frequent;  edematous  effusion  takes  place;  and  the  patient  dies,  worn  ontwitk 
pain,  loss  of  blood,  and  general  irritation.  In  some  cases,  death  occurs  more 
suddenly,  as  the  result  either  of  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  or  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation  consequent  upon  ulcerative  perforation.  The  diagnois 
between  cancer  and  other  organic  affections  is  not  always  easy.  It  is,  bov- 
ever,  very  much  assisted,  when,  as  often  happens,  a  tumour  can  be  felt  tlm>iigfc 
the  abdominal  parietes,  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  suffering. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  cancer  in  different  parts  of  the  bowels  are  ooi 
exactly  the  same.  When  it  affects  the  duodenum,  there  must  obviously  be 
less  of  the  distressing  distension  of  the  bowels,  while  the  patient  is  in  a  still 
greater  degree  troubled  with  vomiting,  which,  as  well  as  the  greatest  severitj 
of  pain,  comes  on  generally  from  two  to  four  hours  after  eating,  when  the 
chyme  passes  out  of  the  stomach.  When  the  ceecum  is  the  seat  of  the  disesie. 
the  obstrnction  is  often  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  valve  becomii^ 
affected ;  although  a  case  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Beesley,  in  whick 
the  passage  was  even  larger  than  is  usual  in  health,  notwithstanding  a  great 
thickening  of  the  parietes.  {Phil,  Journ.  Med,  and  Phya,  Sci,,  vi  850  )  Ii 
cancer  of  the  rectum,  there  is  less  disposition  to  vomit  than  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  canal  is  affected,  and  less  general  disturbance  of  health  nntil  tbe 
comprint  has  made  gjt^aX  «Ai%i^^^    T^^  ^^kfiamna  and  great  hot  oAea 
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iQeffectaal  straining,  the  discharge  of  feces  in  a  flattened  tape-like  form,  or 
in  slender  cylinders  not  thicker  than  a  quill,  or  in  other  distorted  shapes,  and 
the  acnte  lancinating  pains  in  the  region  of  the  sacrnm,  extending  down  the 
limbs  even  to  the  feet,  will  be  sofflcient  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  rectam,  in  which  the  finger  will  encoanter  a  stricture,  more  or 
less  completely  sarroanded  by  an  almost  cartilaginoos  hardness.  When  to 
these  symptoms  are  added  an  ichorous  fetid  discbarge,  and  an  extension  of 
irritation  to  the  vagina  in  females,  and  to  the  bladder  in  males,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  all  these  cases,  dissection  shows  the  same  morbid  structure  as  in  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  whole  parietes  of  the  bowel  are  thickened, 
and  the  passage  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill ;  sometimes  irregular 
indurated  tumours,  or  others  of  a  medullary  character,  are  found  projecting 
into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Ulceration  of  various  extent  is  discorered, 
not  unfrequently  penetrating  into  neighbouring  parts,  which  have  become 
agglutinated  with  the  bowel  in  a  mass  of  cancerous  disease.  Contiguous  con- 
volutions of  the  intestines  have  been  found  thus  agglutinated ;  and  a  passage, 
made  by  ulceration  through  their  coats,  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  that 
sudden  relief  from  the  most  imminent  danger,  which  occasionally  marks  the 
progress  of  a  case  of  intestinal  cancer,  is  produced. 

TreaimerU. — Only  palliative  measures  can  be  need.  If  there  be  some 
doubt  whether  the  case  may  not  be  simply  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
the  treatment  for  this  affection  should  be  employed,  and  the  more  especially 
as,  though  it  cannot  cure,  it  may  somewhat  alleviate  the  complaint  if  really 
cancerous.  The  chief  indications  in  cancer  of  the  bowels  are  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  to  allay  pain.  The  former  is  answered 
by  the  use  of  a  laxative  diet,  and  of  laxative  medicines,  the  latter  by  opium, 
conium,  or  hyoscyamus;  care  being  taken  to  counteract  the  constipating  effect 
of  the  first  of  these  narcotics.  Opiates  maybe  used  by  the  month  or  rectum, 
or  by  the  endermic  method.  When  the  disease  is  in  the  rectum  or  lower 
colon,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  demulcent  enemata,  which  pene- 
trate the  stricture,  and,  by  diluting  the  feculent  accumulation  above,  facilitate 
its  passage.  These  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  thrown  up  by  means 
of  a  gum-elastic  tube  previously  passed  through  the  stricture.  A  bougie  may 
be  occasionally  employed  to  obtain  present  relief  from  distressing  flatulence, 
Ac.,  but  not  with  the  view  of  effecting  permanent  dilatation.  The  diet  should 
be  light,  digestible,  and  nutritious,  vrithout  being  stimulant ;  and  substances 
should  be  preferred  which  yield  but  a  small  proportion  of  excrementitious 
residuum.  Farinaceous  substances,  animal  broths,  milk,  cream,  and  the  most 
digestible  of  the  laxative  fruits,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  may  be  allowed.  Milk 
is  peculiarly  suitable. 


•Article 

IRRITATION  OP  THE  BOWELS. 

This,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  may  be  vascular,  affecting  especially 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  nervous,  affecting  the  muscular  coat,  or  both  at 
once.  Diarrhoea,  the  different  forms  of  colic,  flatulence,  spasm  of  the  rectum, 
and  hemorrhoids  may  come  under  this  head,  though  all  occasionally  associa- 
ted with  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  bowels. 
VOL.  L  41 
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I.  DIARRHCEA. 

Those  cases  are  denomioated  diarrhoea  in  which  the  alnne  eTicofttloDS  an 
more  liqaid,  freqaent,  and  copious  than  in  health,  withoat  being  hemorrhagic 
or  dysenteric  in  their  character. 

The  affection  is  rather  aconseqaence  of  certain  pathological  eonditioDfl  than 
itself  a  disease.  These  conditions  are  various,  and  sometimes  eren  opposite; 
as  is  rendered  obvions  by  a  consideration  of  the  different  agencies  which  may 
produce  increased  evacuation  from  the  bowels.  A  simple  increase  of  the 
peristaltic  action  may  have  this  effect,  without  the  co-operation  of  any  other 
caose.  It  may  also  result  from  an  elevated  excitability  of  the  bowels,  caonng 
them  to  receive  a  stronger  impression  from  their  usual  contents  than  in  health, 
or  from  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  stimulating  quality  of  the  ingeata  act- 
ing upon  the  ordinary  excitability,  or  from  a  condition  of  the  digestive  organs, 
allowing  bland  materials  introduced  into  the  stomach  to  undergo  changes 
which  may  render  them  irritant.  Again,  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  produce  secretions,  which,  from  their 
quantity  or  quality,  shall  prove  purgative ;  and,  in  one  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  matters  may  be  generated  which  shall  operate  in  this  way 
upon  another  portion  further  down.  The  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
moreover,  may  be  so  altered  as  to  excite  the  bowels  to  increased  actios, 
though  the  latter  may  be  in  perfect  health.  Finally,  debility  of  the  mncoas 
membrane  may  allow  the  elimination  of  fluids,  which,  by  mere  distension  ci 
the  bowel,  shall  cause  the  muscular  coat  to  contract  more  rapidly.  These  are 
very  different  conditions,  yet  all  attended  with  diarrhcea.  The  only  commoa 
circumstance  is  increased  peristaltic  action. 

With  this  diversity  in  the  sources  of  diarrhoea,  there  is  an  equal  diversity 
in  the  attendant  symptoms ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  phenomenon  common 
to  all  the  varieties  except  those  mentioned  in  the  definition.  The  evacuatiois 
may  be  very  few,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  daily,  or  so  frequent  that  the 
patient  scarcely  satisfies  one  call  before  he  experiences  another.  Their  quan- 
tity, which  is  sometimes  but  little  greater  than  in  health,  has  been  known  to 
amount  to  forty  pounds  in  a  day.  (Dalmas,  Did,  de  M€(L,  2e  ed.,  z.  STL) 
There  is  generally  more  or  less  pain  before  the  evacuations,  which  are  almost 
always  followed  by  relief;  but  in  some  cases  no  pain  whatever  is  experienced 
throughout  Along  with  the  discharge  is  occasionaUy  a  very  disagreeable 
sinking  sensation  in  the  abdomen,  with  a  general  feeling  of  exhaustion  or 
faintness,  a  cool  skin,  and  a  feeble,  irregular  pulse.  This  condition,  however, 
is  almost  always  temporary.  Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  attended  with  fever, 
which  is  generally  an  indication  of  inflammation,  or  very  high  and  eztensiTe 
irritation  of  the  mucous  coat  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no 
fever.  The  skin  is  usually  dry,  and  the  urine  scanty.  Every  possible  diversi^ 
exists  in  the  degree,  duration,  and  danger  of  the  complaint.  It  may  be  quite 
trivial,  getting  well  in  a  day  or  two  without  aid,  or  may  run  on  for  months 
or  years,  resisting  every  variety  of  treatment  In  some  rare  cases,  death 
occurs  suddenly  from  great  exhaustion,  even  while  the  patient  is  on  the  niwIL 
But,  more  commonly,  a  fatal  termination  is  preceded  by  a  slow  emaciatiofi 
and  gradual  failure  of  strength.  Very  protracted  and  Iktal  cases  are  gene- 
rally connected  with  tuberculous  or  cancerous  lesions  of  the  bowels,  organic 
disease  of  the  liver,  or  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  In  simple  diarrhoea 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  without  organic  lesion,  the  prognosis  is  almost 
always  favourable,  provided  proper  treatment  can  be  applied. 

In  reference  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  bowels,  three  varieties  of 
diarrhoea  maybe  recoguViAd*.  \.  \>\%X\iL'«\)^^>^^\^^^««ai^^^^  aovt- 
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ment  resolts  from  caases  acting  directly  on  the  mnscalar  fibre,  with  a  perfectly 
healthy  state  of  the  macoas  membrane ;  2.  that  in  which  it  is  brooght  about 
through  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  membrane ;  and  8.  that  in  which  it 
proceeds  from  debility  of  the  membrane. 

1.  Diarrhoea  from  Increased  PerUtaUic  Action  alone. — Of  this  kind  'is 
probably  the  looseness  of  bowels  induced  by  terror  or  other  sudden  and  strong 
emotion,  which  appears  at  the  same  time  to  relax  the  sphincter  and  excite  the 
peristaltic  action.  The  same  result  is  sometimes  seen  in  hysterical  or  other 
nervous  affections;  and  to  this  head,  moreover,  we  may  refer  the  crapulous 
diarrhoBa  of  great  eaters,  in  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the  increased  peristaltic 
movement  is  probably  distension  of  the  bowels,  which  is  felt  as  a  direct  stimulus 
by  the  muscular  coat.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  calls  attention  to  a 
diarrhoea  of  this  kind,  not  unfreqnently  occurring  in  young  infants  from  ex- 
cessive sucking.  {LetterSf  Ac,  p.  131.)  In  these  cases,  the  stools  are  always 
fecal,  and  usually  semiliquid,  and  of  a  healthy  colour.  The  affection  is  very 
slight,  and  yields  without  difficulty. 

2.  DiarrhoBa  from  Inflammation  or  Irritation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane,'-^ 
This  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  frequent  of  the  three  varieties  referred 
to.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered 
under  the  head  of  enteritis.  The  remarks  which  follow,  therefore,  have 
reference  to  irritation  of  the  bowels ;  although  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
decide  between  the  two  conditions,  as  they  run  into  each  other  by  insensible 
shades.  Diarrhoea  of  irritation  may  exist  independently  of  any  concurrent 
disorder  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  or  may  originate  and  be  sustained  by 
such  disorder.  Upon  this  difference  of  origin  two  sub-varieties  may  be  founded. 
In  both  there  is  often  a  morbid  predisposition  in  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane, rendering  it  susceptible  to  impressions  which  it  would  not  feel  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  This  predisposition  consists  in  an  increased  excita- 
bility, which  is  little  else  than  the  first  step  towards  positive  irritation.  Such 
a  condition  is  induced  by  continued  exposure  to  heat,  and  is  often  left  behind 
by  idiopathic  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases.  Hence  in  part  it  is  that  diar- 
rhoeas are  most  prevalent  in  summer,  and  are  so  apt  to  occur  during  conva- 
lescence. The  same  predisposition  may  also  arise  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
causes  of  irritation,  acting  in  a  degree  insufficient  to  bring  on  obvious  disease. 
Thus,  under  the  continued  influence  of  fatigue  and  improper  diet,  exposure 
to  cold  will  occasion  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  which  neither  the  former  nor  the 
latter  cause  alone  might  have  been  sufficient  to  produce.  Here  a  slight  and 
latent  irritation  is  provoked  by  a  new  cause  into  open  violence. 

o.  From  irritation  of  bowels  independent  of  disease  elsewhere. — ^Ihia 
may  be  produced  by  causes  acting  either  directly  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  intermediately  through  the  system.  Of  the  causes  acting  directly,  the 
most  prominent  are  insufficiently  masticated  or  indigestible  food ;  acidulous 
and  saccharine  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  melons,  &c.,  particularly  when 
unripe  or  used  in  excess ;  spoiled  meats,  and  mouldy  or  corrupted  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  such  as  are  often  used  in  armies  and  on  shipboard ;  newly  and 
imperfectly  fermented  or  spoiled  liquors,  as  new  cider,  table  beer,  sour  ale  or 
porter,  spruce  and  ginger  beer,  &c.;  certain  natural  waters,  especially  lime- 
stone water  in  persons  unused  to  it;  sour  milk,  or  the  milk  of  unhealthy 
nurses;'*'  cold  water  in  excess;  acid  or  other  irritating  matters  resulting  from 

*  Dr.  Vogel  has  fonnd,  upon  miorotcopio  examination,  in  the  milk  of  narsea  which  has 
proved  unwholesome  to  children,  CTcn  when  quite  fVesh,  infusoria  anch  as  are  obsenred 
in  incrustations  upon  the  teeth;  little  rod-shaped  bodies,  dark  in  the  middle,  withoat 
head  or  tail,  but  with  numerous  feet,  and  often  swimming  actively  in.  the  lic^lil«  C.V^\x«bl 
fed  on  this  milk  are  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  which  Qea&ea  ou  %x]^^\VQL\I\Ti.%  ^^  ^w^ 
mUk.  (See  Am.  J.  ofMtd.  Sel,  N.  S.,  xzvil.  204.) 
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gpontaneoas  changes  in  the  food,  after  introdaction  into  the  stomach;  worms 
and  collections  of  feculent  matter  in  the  bowels ;  and  the  abase  of  irritating 
stimulant  or  purgative  medicines.  Particular  kinds  of  food  always  iodoce 
diarrhoea  in  certain  individuals,  in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy.  Of  the  excit- 
ing causes  acting  through  the  system  cold  is  by  far  the  most  common.  This, 
however,  alone,  is  seldom  sufficient  to  produce  diarrhoea.  It  is  after  fyreTloiis 
exposure  to  heat,  and  especially  when  the  body  is  perspiring,  that  it  acts  so 
energetically.  The  diarrhoea  induced  in  this  way  is  denominated  by  soae 
writers  catarrhal,  probably  because  attended  with  increased  seroos  or  mocoos 
secretion ;  by  others  rheumatic,  from  the  similarity  of  its  cause  with  that 
producing  rheumatism,  though  any  other  irritation  or  inflammation  resolting 
from  cold  might,  with  just  as  much  propriety,  receive  the  same  designation. 
Nevertheless,  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  predisposition  is  sometimes  called  into 
activity  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea;  and  this  complaint  not  unfreqnently  results 
(torn  the  translation  of  rlieumatism  or  gotU  from  some  other  part  of  the  body 
to  the  bowels.  Sometimes  very  sudden  and  alarming  discharges  from  the 
bowels  are  brought  on  in  this  way.  In  like  manner,  the  retrocession  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  the  cessation  of  some  habitual  discharge^  either  natural 
or  artificial,  occasionally  produce  diarrhoea.  Fetid  exhalations,  and  the  cod* 
tinned  influence  of  anxiety  or  other  mental  disturbance,  are  also  capable  of 
ealling  into  action  this  form  of  intestinal  irritation.  Long-continued,  exhaust- 
ing, and  fatal  attacks  of  diarrhoea  sometimes  arise  from  breathing  an  atmo- 
sphere loaded  with  putrid  animal  effluvia,  which  probably  operate  throng^ 
the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  vegetable  miasmata  have  a  similar  effect 
Diarrhoea  is  very  apt  to  accompany  epidemic  cholera  and  dysentery,  some- 
times acting  as  a  forerunner  to  them,  and  often,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
epidemic,  preceding  individual  attacks  of  those  diseases,  so  that  the  practi* 
tioner  frequently  has  it  in  his  power,  by  a  proper  management  of  the  diarrhoea, 
to  prevent  a  much  more  serious  affection.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  diar- 
rhoea is  frequently  associated  with  hepatic  derangement,  and  might  fall  nnder 
the  following  variety. 

In  diarrhoea  of  irritation,  proceeding  from  the  above-mentioned  caases,  the 
stools  are  more  or  less  fecal,  often  of  the  healthy  colour,  though  sometimes 
gpreen  firom  the  action  of  acid  upon  the  healthy  bile,  and  occasionally  some- 
what bloody,  when  the  irritation  is  very  severe,  or  a  hemorrhagic  tendency 
exists.  In  some  instances,  they  are  copious  and  watery,  constituting  the 
Merous  diarrhoea  of  authors ;  in  others,  chiefly  composed  of  mucus,  in  which 
ease  the  disease  is  sometimes  denominated  mucous  diarrhoea.  Not  unfre- 
ifaently  portions  of  the  food  undigested  are  found  in  the  stools,  and  this  may 
even  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  affection.  Such  cases  are  always 
eoanected  with  a  feeble  digestion.  They  were  formerly  designated  by  the 
lUMoe  of  lientery.  In  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  nothing  is  more  common  than 
ie  ind  undigested  coagula  of  milk  in  the  passages. 

Jk  From  irritation  of  bowels  dependent  on  disease  elsewhere. — Diarrhoea 
of  irritation  so  often  proceeds  from  disease  of  the  liver,  that  it  merita  a  di»> 
tinet  consideration  in  its  relations  to  that  organ.  As  proceeding  from  all 
<Mther  extraneous  sources,  it  may  be  considered  in  one  general  view. 

Dependent  on  hepatic  derangement. — Of  this  variety  of  diarrhoea  there 
are  three  distinct  forms,  characterized  respectively  by  an  increased,  perrerted, 
and  diainished  secretion  of  bile.  1.  The  first  form,  or  that  connected  with 
an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  is  commonly  called  bilious  diarrhoetL  The 
stools  afe  liquid,  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  sometimes  green  from  the  aetioa 
of  add  in  the  bowels,  generally  rather  frequent,  and  attended  with  consider- 
able tormina,  and  a  burning  or  otherwise  painful  sensation  in  the  rectum 
doriqg  the  discharge.    &ome  exfi\\/eiin»iiX  ^  ^^  ^\s&^\alJL<MSL  la  not  anfreqaeak 
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The  bile  is,  in  these  cases,  the  direct  cause  of  the  intestinal  irritation,  bj 
coming  in  greater  qaantitj  than  usnal  into  contact  with  the  mncons  mem« 
brane.  An  aggravation  of  the  affection,  attended  with  vomiting,  constitutes 
cholera  morbas.  2.  The  second  form  differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  the  bile  is  secreted  not  only  in  abnormal  amount,  but  of  aa 
nnhealthj  or  perverted  character.  The  stools  are  brown,  or  black,  or  other- 
wise deranged  in  colour,  and  not  unfreqnentlj  of  a  tarry  consistence.  In 
bad  cases,  they  are  sometimes  very  profuse,  and  exquisite  pain  attends  the 
passage  of  the  bile  through  the  bowels.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the 
passages,  in  these  cases,  from  those  black  discharges  which  depend  on 
intestinal  hemorrhage,  as  the  treatment  required  is  different  In  the  bilious 
cases,  however  black  the  stools  may  appear  in  mass,  they  always  exhibit 
a  yellowish  tinge,  if  viewed  in  very  thin  layers.  This  perverted  score* 
tion,  though  perhaps  in  most  cases  dependent  on  mere  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  liver,  is  often  also  connected  with  serious  organic  disease  of  that 
organ.  3.  The  third  form  is  wholly  different  in  character  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding. In  this,  the  biliary  secretion  is  much  diminished  or  entirely  suspended. 
The  evacuations  are  consequently  light-coloured,  and  often  of  a  dirty  white, 
being  more  or  less  colourless  as  they  are  more  or  less  deprived  of  bile.  They 
are  usually  opaque,  and  sometimes  almost  milky  in  appearance.  Hence,  they 
have  been  supposed  to  consist  of  chyle ;  but  they  are  in  many  instances  too 
copious  to  allow  of  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  When  very  abundant,  they 
resemble  somewhat  the  rice-water  evacuations  of  cholera.  In  most  instances, 
the  diarrhoea  appears  to  depend  upon  the  suspension  of  the  hepatic  secretion, 
and  very  soon  ceases  upon  its  restoration.  Congestion  probably  takes  place 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  a  torpid  capillary  cir- 
culation in  the  liver,  and  relieves  itself  by  effusion  from  the  distended  vet* 
sels.  Occasionally  it  is  possible  that  the  case  may  be  reversed,  and  a  profuse 
secretion  from  the  bowels,  consequent  upon  intense  irritation,  may  diminish 
that  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bile. 
The  former,  however,  is  a  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  two  pathological  conditions  occasionally  coexist  This  form 
of  diarrhoea,  though  attended  with  less  acute  pain  than  the  two  preceding,  is 
often  very  distressing  from  a  feeling  of  indescribable  uneasiness  in  the  abdo- 
men with  depression  of  spirits,  is  obstinate  unless  properly  treated,  and  some- 
tiroes  produces  fatal  exhaustion.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  may  almost  always 
be  speedily  arrested  by  suitable  remedies,  and  hence  the  importance  of  an 
early  inspection  of  the  evacuations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  various  forms  of  diarrhoea  above  described  may  be 
more  or  less  mingled  one  with  another,  and  that  from  such  admixture  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  appearance  may  be  given  to  the  passages. 

Occurring  sympathetically  in  various  diseases. — Diarrhoea  is  a  very 
common  attendant  upon  teething,  in  which,  when  not  severe,  it  sometimes 
forms  a  useful  outlet  for  irritation,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  arrested.  In 
such  cases  attention  should  be  directed  especially  to  the  gums.  (See  Morbid 
DentUion.)  It  frequently  supervenes  in  the  course  of  febrile  affections,  espe^ 
cially  the  exanthemata.  Thus,  it  is  common  in  scarlatina  and  smallpox.  It 
has  already  been  spoken  of  as  attendant  upon  the  thrush  or  sore- mouth  of 
children.  But  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  typhoid  fever  and  phthisis,  the 
diarrhoea  depends  rather  npon  inflammation  of  the  bowels  than  mere  irrita- 
tion. In  the  course  of  dropsy,  and  at  the  close  of  febrile  complaints,  attacks 
of  diarrhoea  sometimes  come  on,  which  appear  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  morbid  condition  of  system.  Thus,  a  paroxysm  of  fever  some- 
times goes  off  with  increased  secretion  from  the  bowels  \^%\a^  ^\  ^^w^^ww- 
tion.  In  such  cases,  the  diarrhoea  has  been  caWed  et\\lv&«\,%sA^^'2^.^'^^N^^^ 
too  hBStUy  interfered  with. 
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3.  DiarrhcBa  of  Debility. — Diarrhoea  may  depend  upon  debility  of  tbe 
mocons  membrane  of  the  bowels,  with  or  without  antecedent  inflamroatioiL 
The  most  nnmerons  cases  of  this  kind  are  nndoabtedlj  those  which,  originat- 
ing in  inflammation,  continue  after  all  inflammatory  action  has  subsided. 
The  capillary  yessels  and  secreting  orifices,  enlarged  during  the  inflammation, 
are  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  excitement  too  ^eble  to  contract  vigoroiuly, 
and  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  escape,  with  more  or  less  modificatioii, 
according  to  tbe  greater  or  less  amount  of  remaining  energy  in  the  TesaeliL 
Of  this  character  may  even  be  considered  the  diarrhoea  attended  with  chronic 
okers  of  the  bowels,  which  are  too  feeble  or  indolent  to  take  on  the  healing 
process.  But  occasionally  we  meet  with  this  disease,  without  any  preTiow 
intestinal  inflammation  or  irritation  which  can  be  recognized.  The  eliminat- 
ing tissue  appears  too  feeble  to  resist  the  force  with  which  tbe  blood  is  moved; 
and  the  serous  and  even  fibrinous  parts  of  the  blood  escape,  attended  some* 
times  with  more  or  less  of  the  red  colouring  matter.  An  increased  degree  of 
the  same  affection  constitutes  passive  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  UDfrequently 
associated  with  a  watery  or  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  which  becomet 
incapable  of  sustaining  a  due  energy  in  the  extreme  vessels.  An  example  of 
this  kind  is  afforded  in  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  which,  though 
generally  associated  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  oe- 
cors  without  any  evidence  of  organic  disease  in  this  structure,  alternating 
with  the  colliquative  sweats  which  depend  upon  the  same  caose.  The  diar- 
rhcea  of  scurvy  may  be  placed  in  tbe  same  category,  when  not  the  resolt  of  a 
low  form  of  enteritis.  Diarrhoea  of  debility  is  generally  without  pain  or  taa- 
derness  of  the  bowels,  and  without  febrile  excitement  Nevertheless,  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  as  in  other  parts,  debility  and  inflammatiott 
may  coexist,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  would  be  modified. 

TreaimenL — This  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the  disease.  Id  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  the  propriety  of  inspecting  the  evacuationt 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  When  the  complaint  depends  simply  upon 
increased  peristaltic  movement,  it  usually  subsides  with  the  cessation  of  the 
cause.  Should  it  require  treatment,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
a  fluidrachm  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  may  be  given,  and  repeated 
if  necessary.  In  the  crapulous  form,  the  loaded  bowels  may  be  relieved  by 
castor  oil  or  other  mild  cathartic,  and  the  diet  afterwards  reduced  in  quantity, 
and  made  to  consist  of  materials  which  yield  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  excrement,  as  meats,  milk,  and  farinaceous  substances. 

Tbe  treatment  for  inflammatory  diarrhoea  has  already  been  detailed.  (See 
Enteritis.)  In  diarrhoea  of  irritation,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  cause.  If 
slight,  without  discoloration  of  the  passages,  without  febrile  excitement,  and 
with  little  or  no  griping,  the  case  will  in  general  require  scarcely  anything 
more  than  a  regulation  of  the  diet.  If  the  presence  of  irritant  substances  in 
the  bowels  is  suspected,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  g^ven,  with  or  withont 
laudanum  according  as  the  pain  is  considerable  or  otherwise.  When  the 
stools  are  green,  or  of  a  sour  smell,  or  other  evidence  of  acid  in  the  prioise  via 
is  presented,  magnesia,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  rhubarb,  should  be  aubsti* 
tuted  for  tbe  oil.  Purging,  however,  has  been  abused  in  this  complaint  It 
should  not  be  carried  further  than  is  necessary  to  evacuate  irritant  substancea 
In  some  rare  cases,  collections  of  feculent  or  foreign  matters  in  the  bowels, 
somewhat  difficult  to  dislodge,  maintain  a  vexatious  diarrhoea,  which  can  be 
removed  only  by  a  removal  of  the  cause.  In  such  cases,  the  cathartics  already 
mentioned  may  be  repeated,  or  others  more  active  resorted  to.  When  worms 
are  the  Qffendiog  cause,  calomel  is  the  most  efficient  cathartic,  and  should  bo 
given  in  connection  with  vermifuge  medicines.  These  cases,  however,  are 
rare;  and,  in  general^  a  «\iif^^  ^o%^  ^l  N^^  ^^n}qax\.v^  \a  aafl&cient.     In 
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not  requiring  laxatives,  and  in  others,  after  the  proper  ase  of  these  medicines, 
opiates  are  the  most  efficient  remedies.  If  the  irritation  is. moderate,  and 
wholly  unattended  with  arterial  excitement,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laada« 
nam,  with  or  without  a  little  camphor-water,  or  a  fluidrachm  of  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  will  generally  arrest 
the  disease.  If  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  high,  and  the  case  borders  on 
inflammation,  it  may  be  proper  to  bleed  moderately.  In  snch  cases,  and  even 
in  those  of  a  milder  character,  the  opium  may  often  be  advantageously  com- 
bined with  ipecacuanha.  This  combination  is  peculiarly  suitable  at  bed* 
time.  When  acid  continues  to  be  generated,  prepared  chalk  or  prepared 
oystershell  should  be  added  to  the  anodyne,  or,  if  these  do  not  sni^  the  stom* 
ach,  and  especially  if  there  should  be  a  slight  febrile  action,  carbonate  or  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  or  of  potassa  should  be  substituted.  If  by  these  means  the 
discharge  be  not  arrested,  and  the  patient  complain  of  little  or  no  pain,  one  of 
the  vegetable  astringents  may  be  added,  such  as  logwood,  kino,  catechu,  rhat- 
any,  geranium,  or  pure  tannic  acid.  The  more  bitter  astringents  should  be 
avoided  at  this  stage.  These  various  remedies  may  often  be  conveniently  com- 
bined in  mixtures,  of  which  the  precise  form  must  differ  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  A  suitable  vehicle  for  them  is  diluted  cinnamon-water,  and  in- 
soluble substances  should  be  suspended  by  mean^  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.* 
It  is  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to  give  the  mixtures  in  small  doses  often  re- 
peated.    If  the  astringents  increase  the  pain,  they  should  be  omitted. 

In  bilious  diarrhoea,  with  bright-yellow  or  g^een  passages,  a  gentle  cathartic 
may  first  be  administered  with  or  without  laudanum,  and  then  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium,  about  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  former  to  the  twelfth  of 
a  g^ain  of  the  latter,  for  example,  every  hour  or  two.  The  sixth  of  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  added  to  each  dose,  if  there  is  no  nausea.  Not  more 
than  two  grains  of  the  mercurial  should,  in  general,  be  given  in  this  mode 
during  the  day.  Should  there  be  fever  and  much  pain,  a  little  blood  should 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  administered,  the  patient 
being  confined  to  his  bed.  In  cases  attended  with  black  or  very  dark  bilious 
evacuations,  the  alterative  mercurial  plan  should  in  general  be  commenced 
immediately,  and  continued  until  the  colour  is  changed.  When  the  discharges 
are  not  copious,  and  the  pain  not  severe,  the  calomel  may  be  given  without 
opium.  Advantage  is  sometimes  derived,  in  these  cases,  from  alternating 
the  mercurial  with  the  syrup  or  infusion  of  rhubarb. 

In  the  form  of  diarrhoea  attended  with  white  passages,  it  is  often  highly 
important  to  stimulate  the  liver  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the  stools  are 
small,  and  the  patient  not  materially  weakened,  from  five  to  ten  grains  of 
calomel  may  be  given  at  once.  In  children  two  or  three  years  old,  one  or 
two  grains  may  be  given  every  two  hours  until  it  produces  some  effect  on 
the  bowels,  care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  four  or  six  grains.  The  happiest 
effects  sometimes  immediately  result.  But,  if  the  passages  are  somewhat 
copious,  or  the  patient  feeble,  the  calomel  should  be  conjoined  with  opium, 
or  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  followed  by  some  preparation 
of  rhubarb,  or  a  little  castor  oil,  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined.     The  alter- 

*  The  chalk  mixture  of  the  Pharmaoopoeia  is  a  eonTenient  formula  for  the  adminis. 
tration  of  chalk,  and  the  same  will  answer  for  oystershell.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoonfiil 
repeated  several  times  a  day.  Opiates  being  generally  indicated  at  the  same  time,  from 
five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or  from  f^t^s  to  f^  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium, 
may  be  added  for  every  fluidounce  of  the  mixture.  If  the  vegetable  astringents  are 
employed,  from  t«n  to  twenty  grains  of  kino,  eateohu,  extract  of  logwood,  or  extract  of 
rhatany,  or  from  two  to  four  grains  of  tannic  acid,  should  be  added  to  the  same  quantity. 
Logwood,  rhatany,  and  geranium  may  also  be  conveniently  used  in  decoction  or  infua\^^\ 
and  these  preparations  may  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  the  eb&\k.^  ^n^  ^\  >^ci^  \^\i^a.\^>s3&. 
or  paregorio. 
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atlTe  plan  may  afterwards  be  adopted,  by  giving  smaller  doeea  of  Uia  mer- 
cnrial  with  opium  or  Dover's  powder.  When  the  eTacaations  are  alarmiaglf 
copious  and  exhausting,  I  hare  found  great  advantage  from  small  and  fre- 
quent doses  of  calomel,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead.*  In  infaDta,  affeeled 
with  this  or  any  other  form  of  bilious  diarrhoea,  which  in  them  is  Tery  geae- 
rolly  attended  with  acidity,  I  can  from  experience  recommend  the  formak 
below,  f  If  the  alterative  mercurial  plan  fail  in  these  cases,  or  cireamataaees 
prohibit  its  employment,  nitromuriatic  acid,  with  or  without  laodaoom,  may 
oe  substituted,  and  will  sometimes  operate  most  happily  on  the  heiMttic  faae- 
tion.  Should  the  diarrhoea  continue  after  the  secretion  of  the  liver  has  beea 
eorrected,  it  may  be  treated  as  a  case  of  simple  irritation. 

Sulphuric  acid,  which  has  long  been  occasionally  used  in  dfairlicea,  his 
recently  attracted  much  attention  in  England  as  a  remedy  in  this  diaeaae,  and, 
according  to  the  statements  in  the  journals,  has  proved  successful  in  a  mosi 
extraordinary  degree.  From  twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  olScliial  dilated 
acid  (acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum)  are  given  every  hoar,  two,  or  thrst 
hours,  in  about  two  fluidounces  of  water  or  other  vehicle;  and,  in  Tery  argent 
cases,  the  dose  is  still  more  frequently  repeated.  It  seems  to  be  especially 
applicable  to  diarrhoea  of  irritation.  | 

Oreasole  has  also  been  very  highly  commended.  Mr.  KesteTen,  who  em- 
ployed it  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Spinks,  speaks  of  it  aa  aigaaify 
Deneficial  in  every  case,  generally  checking  the  disease  at  the  first  dose,  aad 
very  seldom  requiring  to  be  repeated  more  than  once.  He  gires  from  one  to 
five  minims,  mixed  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  about  a  wineglassfU 
of  water.  (Lond.  Med.  Oaz.,  N.  S.,  xii.  235.)  Dr.  J.  B.  Cormack  atatesthal, 
if  two  or  three  drops  can  be  taken  twice,  at  the  interval  of  an  boor  or  two, 
it  scarcely  ever  fails  (AssocicUion  Med,  Journ.,  Nov.  11,  1853);  aad  Dr. 
Woodson,  of  Tennessee,  found  it  more  successful  than  any  other  reoM^ 
which  he  had  ever  used.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  237.) 

In  diarrhoea  of  debility,  in  which  may  be  included  most  cases  of  chronie 
diarrhoea  not  attended  with  pain  or  fever,  after  correcting  the  biliarj  aeeretion 
if  deranged,  we  may  resort  to  astringents  and  tonics,  of  which  a  Tmst  Tariety 
have  been  recommended.  Among  the  vegetable  astringents  may  be  ename- 
rated,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  galls,  oak  bark,  blackberry  and  dew- 
berry root,  black  alder,  alum  root,  pomegranate,  &c.;  among  the  tonics,  eo- 
lumbo,  gentian,  quassia,  simaruba,  angustura,  cascarilla,  &e.  These  may  be 
tried,  separate  or  variously  combined,  in  decoction  or  infusion,  flavoared  with 
cinnamon  or  orange-peel,  and  with  some  hope  of  advantage.  Nax  vomiet 
has  been  recommended  as  having  peculiar  efficacy.  But,  on  the  whole,  mora 
*good  may  be  expected  from  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  sane 
classes,  especially  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  line, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  various  chalybeates.  With  ail  these  remedies  it  if 
usually  proper  to  combine  opium.  When  there  is  reason  to  aospect  aleera- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  dose  of  one- quarter  of  a  grua, 
with  the  sixth  of  a  grain  or  more  of  opium,  given  four  times  a  day,  I  have 
found  a  most  effectual  remedy.  Of  the  chalybeates,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
iron  (U.  S.  Ph.)  has  of  late  years  acquired  considerable  reputation ;  but,  it 
my  own  experience,  it  has  not  proved  superior  to  the  other  preparations  of 


*  H« — Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  ij ;  Opii  gr.  j ;  Plumbi  Aoetat.  gr.  y}.    Miaoe,  et 
pil.  no.  xii.     S.  One  to  be  taken  every  half  hour. 

t  B* — Testtt  Prseparat.  388 ;  Tinot.  Opii  gtt.  vj  :  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iij ;  Aeaei»  pair., 
Saooh.,  aa  388;  Aquas  Cinnam.  f]^sB;  Aq.  fluvial,  f^.  Mi8oe  S.  A  teaapooDful  la  bt 
given  at  intervals  of  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  or  less  tVequently. 

t  See  a  com munieft tion  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Fuller^  in  the  Lond.  Med.  TViaet  tmd  Gom.  (Jan. 
18->2.  p.  31),  aa<l  various  other  communtOiitiona  in  the  same  joaraal,  and  the   ' 
Lancet,  in  the  years  lbo\  auOLl^b'I, 
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the  same  metal.  Ergot  was  nsed  soccessftilly  by  Dr.  Stoot,  of  Bethlehem, 
PennsylvaDia,  in  the  dose  of  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  a  case  which  had 
long  obstinately  resisted  tonic  and  astringent  treatment  (Phil.  Joum,  of 
Med.  and  Phys.  8ci.,  y\.  118.)  M.  Rf^er  employs  snbnitrate  of  bismath,  wiw 
great  advantage,  in  the  diarrhcea  of  phthisis,  that  of  typhas  fever,  and  in  the 
cases  of  children.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  219.)  M.  Mon* 
neret  oses  the  same  remedy,  with  great  asserted  success,  in  the  atonic  diar* 
rhcea  of  children,  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  gradually  increased  to  twelve 
drachms  daily,  (ihid.,  zviii.  462.)  He  considers  the  remedy  innocent  in 
these  large  doses;  but,  never  having  employed  them,  I  cannot  speak  of  them 
from  my  own  experience.  When  stimulation  is  requisite,  good  port  wine 
should  be  preferred.  For  the  treatment  especially  applicable  to  the  diarrhoea 
of  chronic  enteritis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  disease. 

There  are  various  accessory  measures  which  may  be  resorted  to,  in  any  of 
the  forms  of  diarrhoea.  Of  these,  the  warm  bath,  in  acute  cases,  when  the 
akin  is  warm  and  dry,  the  hot  bath,  and  especially  the  warm  salt-bath,  in 
chronic  cases,  when  it  is  cool  and  pale,  are  perhaps  the  most  efficient.  They 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  cases  of  children.  A  bath  of  de- 
coction of  oak  bark  has  been  recommended  in  similar  cases.  Benefit  may  also 
be  expected  from  a  flannel  roller  about  the  body.  Frictions  to  the  surface 
are  decidedly  useful,  when  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  languid ;  and  rnbefa« 
cients  or  blisters  to  the  abdomen  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases.  Anodyne 
enemata  are  sometimes  highly  serviceable  in  allaying  the  intestinal  irritation. 
Warm  clothing,  with  flannel  next  the  skin,  is  important.  This  precaution 
is  too  often  neglected  in  children,  whose  feet,  legs,  and  anqs  are  apt  to  be 
exposed  unprotected  to  the  changes  of  temperature,  which  they  are  less  able 
to  bear  than  adults.  Regular  exercise  should  not  be  neglected  in  chronic 
eases,  when  the  patient  is  in  a  situation  to  take  it. 

Diet. — Attention  to  diet  is  indispensable.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  no  other 
remedial  measure  is  necessary,  especially  when  the  disease  has  originated 
from  improp^  food.  In  infantile  diarrhoea,  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
whether  the  nnlk  of  the  nurse  is  healthy,  and,  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  is  otherwise,  to  substitute  another  nurse,  or  to  remove  the  child  from 
the  breast  altogether.  Care,  too,  must  be  taken  that  the  child  do  not  over* 
feed  itself.  The  farinaceous  substances,  such  as  stale  or  toasted  bread,  water- 
crackers,  and  boiled  rice,  constitute  a  suitable  diet  in  the  early  stages  of  diar- 
rhoea of  irritation.  Milk  is  admissible  in  mild  cases.  Farinaceous  drinks 
may  be  employed  when  the  irritation  is  considerable,  and  especially  when  the 
stomach  participates  in  it.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  avoided.  Whatever  is  eaten  should  be  thoroughly  masticated.  For 
infants,  fresh  milk,  diluted  with  water,  and  thickened  with  arrow-root  or  pul- 
verized water  crackers,  is  a  good  diet ;  but,  when  there  is  fever  or  evidence 
of  acute  inflammation,  the  food  should  consist  exclusively  of  mucilaginous 
or  farinaceous  liquids.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  milk,  broths,  and  boiled 
meats,  with  fresh  butter  and  cream,  may  be  allowed ;  and,  in  diarrhoea  of  de« 
bility,  this  kind  of  food  should  be  given  from  the  beginning.  In  many  chronic 
cases,  an  exclusive  milk  diet  will  often  alone  effect  cures  The  dietetic  rules 
applicable  to  dyspepsia  should  be  observed  during  convalescence. 

II.  COLIC. 

Colic  (from  xwXov,  colon,  or  xotXca,  the  belly)  is  characterized  by  pain  in  the  « 
bowels,  usually  more  or  less  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  associated  with  coa<- 
stipation,  and  occurring  independently  of  inflammaUotv  ^\Wi«t  oil  >^^  \&xtf:i»Q^ 
or  peritoneal  coat    Pathological  conditions  eaaenWtiV^  ^\^^t«ii\.  %x^  ycl^xA^ 
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in  the  above  definition ;  bat  there  is  a  convenience  in  considering  them  to- 
gether; as  their  most  prominent  symptoms  are  the  same,  and  their  treatmeot 
similar.  I  shall  first  give  the  symptoms  of  colic  in  general,  and  then  treat  of 
the  varieties  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  they  are  pecnliar. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  of  colic  occurs  nsnally  in  freqnentlj  retarning  pa- 
roxysms, with  irregalar  remissions  or  intermissions;  bat,  in  some  instances, ii 
continaed  and  almost  nniform  for  considerable  periods.  Daring  the  exacer- 
bation, it  is  often  exceedingly  severe,  so  as  to  canse  even  persons  of  fortitude 
to  groan  or  cry  oat.  It  occnrs  most  commonly  abont  the  ambilicns,  tboagh 
not  nnfreqoently  in  other  parts,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  abdomen.  It 
is  described  as  twisting,  rending,  pinching,  &c.,  and  is  often  attended  with  a 
feeling  of  spasmodic  constriction.  The  patient  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
restless,  frequently  changing  his  position,  taming  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
sitting  ap  in  bed,  or  rising  and  walking  aboat  the  room  with  his  body  bent, 
and  his  hands  freqaently  pressed  against  the  abdomen.  The  muscles  of  tks 
abdomen  are  sometimes  spasmodically  contracted,  either  in  knots,  or  so  at  te 
produce  a  general  rigidity  of  the  anterior  parietes.  The  violence  of  the  pais 
occasionally  depresses  temporarily  all  the  vital  actions,  prodncingp  palenem  of 
the  skin,  cold  sweats,  a  shrunken  countenance,  and  a  feeble  pulse.  When  veiy 
sudden  in  its  attack,  it  may  produce  faintness,  and  even  temporary  inseni^ 
bility,  and  in  infants  frequently  occasions  general  convulsions.  It  is  oftci 
relieved  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  but  not  uniformly  so.  When  the  vit- 
lent  pain  has  ceased,  a  feeling  of  soreness  is  generally  left  behind. 

The  pain,  in  true  colic,  is  always  accompanied  with  constipation,  either  •• 
cause  or  effect ;  and,  when  this  is  overcome  by  medicines,  not  onfreqneat^ 
ceases.  In  certain  cases,  however,  it  continues  without  abatement^  notwith- 
standing the  operation  of  cathartics. 

Along  with  the  pain  and  constipation  there  is  often  vomiting,  but  this  is  Iff 
no  means  constantly  present.  The  stomach  occasionally  participates  with  thi 
bowels  in  the  spasmodic  pain.  The  pulse  is  generally  either  healthj,  or  soae- 
what  depressed.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  is  originallj  associattd 
with  inflammation,  or  this  condition  ensues  in  the  course  of  it,  ft  there  is  higk 
irritation  in  some  neighbouring  organ.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  febi^ 
condition  may  be  developed. 

Colic,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  yields  readily  to  soitable  treatmeil 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  constipation  persists,  and  the  disease  ssssbci 
the  most  alarming  character,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done.     The  vomitiig 
is  now  frequent,  everything  taken  into  the  stomach  is  rejected,  the  action  of 
the  bowels  themselves  is  inverted,  and  even  feculent  matter  is  discharged  ftua 
the  mouth.     Along  with  these  symptoms  are  a  swollen,  tense,  and  tjmpaaitie 
abdomen,  hiccough,  great  anxiety,  cold  sweats,  a  feeble  palse,  and  a  geaenl 
expression  of  the  last  degree  of  prostration.     This  condition  is  denominalii 
ileics  or  the  iliac  passion,  and  is  frequently,  though  upon  insufficient  grossfh 
treated  of  as  a  distinct  disease.     It  is  the  closing  stage  of  the  severest  fons 
of  colic,  and  is  often  connected  with  some  irremovable  mechanical  obstruetioa 
It  may  occur,  in  fact,  in  any  case  in  which,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  whethr 
spasm,  or  partial  paralysis  of  the  bowel,  or  obstruction,  the  alvine  contisli 
cannot  find  their  way  downward.    Even  ileus,  however,  is  not  always  certsiilf 
fatal.     Patients  have,  in  numerous  instances,  recovered  under  apparently  <bi' 
perate  circumstances;  and  hope  and  consequent  efforts  should  never  be  abii- 
doned,  unless  when  some  insuperable  obstacle,  such  as  scirrhoos  occlusioa  d 
the  bowel,  is  known  to  exist 

Colic  has  no  fixed  duration,  sometimes  terminating  in  a  few  hoars,  •■' 
sometimes  rnnmng  on  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

J)iagno9iB, — TYie  com^\milm>i3a.^\)\^t:Q^^  to  be  confossdil 
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is  strangulated  hernia.  In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  this  and  some 
forms  of  colic  depending  on  mechanical  obstruction  is,  that  the  former  pre- 
sents certain  external  characters  by  which  it  can  be  recognized,  and  may  be 
relieved  by  the  timely  application  of  surgical  means.  But  this  distinction  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  possible  existence  of  strangulated  hernia 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  every  case  of  severe  or  obstinate  colic,  and  a  close 
examination  instituted.  Many  lives  have  been  lost  from  want  of  attention  to 
this  caution.  From  mucous  enteritis  colic  may  be  distinguished  by  the  con- 
stipation which  attends  it ;  from  both  this  and  peritonitis,  by  the  more  parox- 
ysmal character  of  the  pain,  by  the  relief  frequently  derived  from  pressure,  by 
the  absence  of  fever,  and  by  the  restless  movements  of  the  patient 

Simple  Spasmodic  Colic. — The  essential  character  of  this  variety 
is  spasm  of  the  bowel,  unattended  with  any  other  necessary  pathological  con- 
dition. Constipation  is  here  the  result,  and  not  the  cause  df  the  spasm. 
Attacks  are  most  commonly  brought  on  by  indigestible  food,  especially  flatu- 
lent vegetables,  and  are  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  dyspeptic  persons.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  dyspeptic  colic.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  undigested  matters  in  the  bowels  occasions  frequently  a  copious 
extrication  of  flatus,  which  increases  the  spasm  by  the  stimulus  of  distension. 
Gases  evolved  from  other  causes  sometimes  produce  attacks,  without  any  irri- 
tant substance  in  the  bowels.  In  either  case,  the  disease  is  often  called  ^^o/u- 
lent  colic.  The  patient  is  affected  with  borborygmi,  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
and  eructations  of  flatus,  which  are  sometimes  exceedingly  copious,  and  usually 
afford  more  or  less  relief.  When  the  attack  is  induced  by  indigestible  food, 
or  other  irritant  taken  into  the  stomach,  this  organ  is  apt  to  participate  in  the 
spasm,  and  occasionally  the  symptoms  are  of  the  most  violent  character.  The 
presence  of  irritant  secretions  in  the  bowels,  or  the  retention  of  portions  of 
hardened  feces  insufficient  to  obstruct  the  passage,  may  sometimes  act  as  an 
exciting  cause ;  but  the  irritation  from  these  sources  is  more  apt  to  fall  upon 
the  mucous  coat  than  upon  the  muscular,  and  to  produce  diarrhcea  or  dysen- 
tery, than  colic.  This  variety  of  colic  is  also  frequently  induced  by  cold, 
especially  by  cold  feet,  and  sometimes  results  from  rheumatic  or  gouty  irrita- 
tion acting  upon  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  bowel,  from  suppressed  discharges, 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions,  mental  disturbance,  and  an  hysterical  state  of 
the  nervous  system.  In  the  last  case,  it  has  been  called  hysterical  colic.  To 
the  same  variety  belongs  also  the  intestinal  spasm  induced  by  worms,  denom- 
inated by  some  verminose  colic. 

Simple  spasmodic  colic  is  very  rarely  fatal.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  so ; 
and  then  large  portions  of  the  bowel  are  usually  found,  upon  dissection,  in  a 
contracted  state,  while  the  portion  above  the  stricture  is  distended,  and  marked 
more  or  less  with  appearances  of  inflammation,  though  not  enough  to  account 
for  the  fatal  issue.  Death  probably  results  from  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
bowel,  operating  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.  It 
is  probable  that  the  great  distension  of  the  bowel,  above  the  contracted  por- 
tion, may  in  some  measure  paralyze  the  muscular  coat,  and  thus  act  as  an 
additional  cause  of  constipation. 

Bilious  Colic. — The  peculiarity,  in  .this  form  of  colic,  is  the  coincidence 
of  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs  with  the  intestinal  spasm ;  the  former 
being  probably  the  source  of  that  irritation  which  evinces  itself  in  the  latter. 
An  attack  of  bilious  colic  is  frequently  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
a  feeling  of  lassitude  or  weariness,  and  other  symptoms  of  disordered  hepatic 
action.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  are  often  attended  with  much  irritation 
of  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  yellow  or  green  bile,  the  discharge  of  which 
affords  temporary  relief.  There  is  at  the  same  time  \i%vi«b\V^  ^ctTSi^  ^'^^'v- 
D^s  of  the  skin,  or  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  conjancU^^bV  ^^^  \>xVda  Ns^  ^^^"^ 
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coloared  and  yellowish ;  and  there  is  a  yellowish- white  for  on  the  toogia 
Not  Qofreqaently  some  tenderness  will  be  found  open  pressure  in  the  epig»- 
triam  or  right  hypochondriam ;  and  the  palse,  though  asoallj  calm  at  first,  is 
sometimes  febrile  from  the  beginning,  and  often  becomes  so,  if  the  disease 
continues.  There  is  also  occasionally  incomplete  paralysis  of  some  portion  of 
the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  with  convulsive  movements  in  difFerent  ptrts 
of  the  body.  When  stools  are  obtained,  they  are  sometimes  bilious,  and  soas> 
times  light-coloured,  indicating  a  want  or  deficiency  of  bile.  The  immedwii 
eanse  of  the  spasm  is  probably  an  irritation  of  the  mnscnlar  coat  of  tkt 
bowels,  induced  either  by  sympathy  with  irritation  of  the  liTer,  or  by  a  eoi- 
gested  state  of  the  portal  veins,  or  by  both.  The  vomiting  of  bile  does  Ml 
necessarily  indicate  an  increase  of  hepatic  secretion;  for  the  bilious  Bitter 
may  proceed  from  the  gall-bladder,  discharging  its  contents  in  conseqwaee 
of  the  pressure  upon  it  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Either  an  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  bile  may  be  a  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  liver,  and  an  attendat 
upon  portal  congestion,  and  either  may  therefore  occur  in  bilious  colic.  Tie 
original  causes  are  probably  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise  to  ebokn 
morbus  and  bilious  diarrhoea.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is  exposure  toeeU, 
after  previous  lengthened  exposure  to  heat.  Hence  the  disease  oceuis  aeit 
frequently  in  hot  weather,  especially  when  the  nights  are  cool ;  and  is  pees- 
liarly  prevalent  in  those  regions  where  this  alternation  of  temperature  betwm 
the  day  and  night  is  a  usual  event.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  miasmata  m 
capable  of  producing  colic  by  their  influence  upon  the  biliary  organs. 

Colic  firom  Obstruction. — In  this  variety,  the  spasm  of  the  bowl 
is  the  result  of  its  accumulated  contents,  consequent  upon  a  stoppage  more er 
less  complete  of  the  passage.  The  constipation  is  here  the  cause,  instead  rf 
being,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  effect  of  the  spasm.  The  obstiactiei 
may  depend  upon  accumulated  and  compacted  feces,  upon  insoluble  et^ 
stances  taken  largely  or  repeatedly  by  the  mouth  and  arrested  in  the  bovciii 
upon  invagination  of  the  intestine,  tumours,  &c.  Of  these  various  caii8eB»ei 
well  as  of  the  diagnosis  of  obstruction  in  general,  and  of  its  varieties,  I  shil 
treat  at  large  under  the  head  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels;  as  it  is  this  vM 
constitutes  the  real  disease,  of  which  the  colic  is  merely  a  symptom.  It  ii 
sufficient  here  to  say  that,  unless  the  impediment  to  the  passage  of  tbeifi- 
mentary  matters  be  removed,  the  complaint  will  generally  end  in  death,  pit* 
ceded  by  the  symptoms  of  ileus. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatic  Colic— Inflammation  of  the  mseos 

or  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels,  though  almost  always  attended  witk 
spasmodic  pain,  is  characterized  by  symptoms  which  strikingly  distingaiih  it 
from  colic.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  inflammation  of  the  masesltf 
coat  exclusively.  It  is  true  that  this  coat  is  seldom  or  never  inflamed  wttM 
more  or  less  participation  of  one  of  the  others,  unless  in  cases  of  rheunniai 
or  gout  attacking  the  bowels.  Hence,  this  variety  of  colic  may  emphatiesif 
be  styled  rheumatic  or  gouty;  and,  as  these  two  affections  are  sometimes abi 
exhibited  in  the  bowels  in  a  simply  neuralgic  or  spasmodic  form,  it  may  bei^ 
tinguished  by  adding  the  epithet  inflammatory.  Rheumatism  of  the  m\ 
tissue  of  the  bowels  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  may  be  either  original  ori 
lated.  It  may  frequently  be  recognized  by  coming  on  immediately  after  At 
retrocession  of  rheumatism  from  some  external  part  A  portion  more  or  1» 
extensive  of  the  muscular  coat  becomes  tender  and  painfhl,  and  either 
altogether  to  contract  under  the  stimulus  of  the  alimentary  or  f^oleat 
like  an  external  muscle  similarly  affected,  or  is  thrown  into  the  most  ez< 
painful,  and  at  the  same  time  inefficient  efforts  at  contraction.  The  paiufiitbHi 
cases,  is  more  steady  aud  uniform  than  in  spasmodic  colic  ;  and,  wtiea  paioi- 
yarns  occur,  ibey  ai^^^at  \o  ^^^^tA  ^^q\v>^^  ^^^TX^lvhs^howel  to  cany  kh 
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ward  its  contents  by  the  ordinary  peristalic  movement  Hence,  pargatiyes 
produce  occasionally  severe  pain  daring  their  operation.  The  constipation 
is  a  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  peristaltic  action,  and  does  not 
depend  necessarily  upon  spasm ;  although  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  not  affected 
to  the  point  of  inflammation,  may  sometimes  be  thrown  into  spasmodic  con* 
traction.  There  is  often  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and  sometimes  fever. 
The  pain  is  in  general  more  circumscribed  than  in  spasmodic  colic,  and  pur* 
gatives  do  not  afford  the  same  relief.  Within  my  observation,  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  colon  have  been  the  portions  of  bowel  most  commonly 
affected.  Though  exceedingly  painful,  and  sometimes  apparently  threaten- 
ing, this  form  of  colio  is  very  seldom  fatal. 

Neuralgic  Ck>lic. — Neuralgia  of  the  Bowels. — Nervous  Colio. — The 
bowels,  like  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  attacks  of  severe  pain, 
without  inflammation,  or  necessary  vascular  excitement.  Such  attacks,  when 
complicated  with  spasm,  belong  to  simple  spasmodic  colic.  Wlien  not  thus 
complicated,  they  cannot  be  better  designated  than  by  the  title  at  the  head 
of  this  section.  The  pain,  though  somewhat  paroxysmal,  is  usually  more 
steady  during  a  certain  length  of  time  than  in  spasmodic  colic.  There  is  not 
the  same  frequent  alternation  of  severe  pain  and  comparative  ease.  The  pain 
is  sometimes  extremely  distressing,  without  being  very  acute,  and  is  attended 
with  great  depression  of  spirits.  As  in  the  preceding  variety,  paroxysms 
are  sometimes  induced  by  the  passage  of  alimentary  matters  and  purgative 
medicines;  and  constipation  is  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  muscular 
coat  to  contract,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  which  contraction  induces;  but 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  procuring  evacuations  from  the  bowels  than  in  most 
other  forms  of  colic.  The  pain,  during  the  exacerbation,  is  not  increased  by 
pressure,  although  the  bowel  is  afterwards  left  tender.  The  pulse  is  either 
at  the  standard  of  health,  or  beneath  it.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  distinctly 
intermittent,  occurring  at  the  same  time  every  day  or  every  other  day,  andy 
after  having  continued  for  some  hours,  leaving  the  patient  quite  easy  in  the 
interval.  The  causes  of  neuralgia  of  the  bowels  are  not  less  obscure  than 
those  of  the  same  affection  elsewhere.  Sometimes  it  depends  on  disorder  in 
the  spine,  or  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  sometimes  appears 
to  have  its  origin  in  general  debility,  or  in  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis. 
A  form  of  colic  closely  resembling  colica  pictonum  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  nervous  colic ;  but  I  believe  that,  in  such  cases,  a  very  careftil 
scrutiny  will  generally  detect  the  operation  of  some  preparation  of  lead. 

Lead  Colic,  Painters^  Colic,  or  Colica  Pictonum,  is  so  peculiar  both  in  its 
origin  and  character  as  to  merit  the  rank  of  a  distinct  disease ;  and  will,  there* 
fore,  be  treated  of  under  a  separate  head. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  colic  above  referred  to,  several  others  have  been 
enumerated  by  authors.    Spasm  of  the  bowel  sometimes  occurs  from  sympa- 
thy with  irritation  or  inflammation  in  various  neighbouring  parts,  as  during 
the  passage  of  biliary  and  urinary  calculi,  in  pdnful  menstruation,  and  in 
hemorrhoids.     Hence  the  designations  of  hepatic,  nephriiic,  uterine  or  men* 
ttrual,  and  hemorrhoidal  colic.     In  all  these  cases,  so  far  as  the  intestinal 
spasm  is  concerned,  the  complaint  would  come  under  the  variety  of  simple 
gpasmodic  colic  above  described.     The  designation  of  metallic  colic  is  used, 
by  some  medical  writers,  for  painful  bowel  affections  among  persons  who  work 
in  different  kinds  of  metal.     It  is  only  the  lead  or  painters'  colic,  however, 
which  d^erves  this  name.     The  intestinal  affection  which  sometimes  attacks 
r    workers  in  copper,  and  other  irritant  metals,  is  properly  enteritis.     The  dis* 
I     ease  which  has  occasionally  appeared  endemically  or  epidemically  in  certain 
I     localities,  and  has  been  named  from  these  localities  Ifodrid  coUc^De^xyw^vr^ 
colic,  PoUou  colic,  Ac.,  and  by  some  Frenoh  wtiten  ^)egetable  co\\c^%:^\^^>^ 
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from  the  descriptions  of  aathors  to  have  been,  in  some  instances,  identied 
with  lead  colic,  and  in  others  with  bilious  colic.  It  not  anfreqaentlj  happen 
that  different  caoses  of  colic  operate  at  the  same  time,  and  thos  prodoee 
mixed  cases,  in  which  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  two  or  more  of  the  leTenl 
Tarieties  may  be  observed. 

IVealmerU. — The  general  indications  in  the  treatment  of  colic  an  to 
relieve  pain,  and  evacaate  the  bowels.  Different  modes  of  effecting  thw 
objects  are  required,  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  different  fomi  of 
the  disease ;  and  the  indications  themselves  are  more  or  less  modified  in  eertiia 
cases.  I  shall  first  consider  the  plan  applicable  to  simple  spasmodic  eoUe, 
and  afterwards  the  modifications  demanded  in  the  other  varieties  severally. 

In  simple  spasmodic  colic,  when  the  pains  are  moderate,  and  depeodent 
upon  flatulence  or  mere  exposure  to  cold,  without  the  presence  of  irritatiif 
solid  or  fluid  matter  in  the  prims  viae,  relief  may  often  be  quickly  obtained 
by  the  exhibition  of  moderate  stimulants,  especially  of  those  which  are  rttkr 
local  than  general  in  their  action,  such  as  the  aromatic  oils,  infasioni,  iid 
tinctures.  A  cupful  of  hot  infusion  of  ginger,  cloves,  or  calamus ;  from  fifteci 
to  thirty  drops  of  the  essence  of  peppermint  or  spearmint,  dropped  on  sngv. 
or  diffused  in  sweetened  water;  or  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  of  the  coa- 
pound  spirit  of  lavender,  or  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  sofficiesth 
diluted  with  hot  water,  may  be  employed.  One  or  two  teaspoonftils  of  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  will  usually  be  found  still  more  eiBcieit 
When  the  complaint  has  originated  in  exposure  to  cold,  the  feet  may  be 
soaked  in  hot  water,  or  held  before  a  hot  fire ;  and  this  simple  remedy  viB 
often  give  relief  without  other  means. 

In  severe  cases  of  the  same  kind,  or  in  such  as  have  resisted  the  sbovt 
treatment,  a  full  dose  of  opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparations  should  be 
given,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  accordisg t« 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  until  the  pain  is  moderated,  or  decided  nareotit 
effects  are  experienced.  The  above-mentioned  aromatics,  or  even  more  powf^ 
All  stimulants,  may  be  advantageously  associated  with  the  opiate,  especiiDj 
when  the  system  sinks  under  the  severity  of  the  pain.  Under  these  circta- 
stances,  laudanum  may  be  given  with  tincture  of  camphor,  oil  of  turpentiM, 
oil  of  juniper,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  ether,  or  even  mask  when  the  sto- 
mach is  the  seat  of  the  spasm.  In  cases  complicated  with  hysteria,  iafosioB 
of  valerian,  mixture  or  tincture  of  assafetida,  or  the  anodyne  liquor  of  Hof- 
mann,  may  be  substituted  for  the  stimulants  mentioned.  When  danger  s 
apprehended  from  the  violence  of  the  spasm,  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chlor»- 
form  may  be  resorted  to ;  and,  in  less  severe  cases,  the  latter  remedy  may  be 
given  by  the  mouth,  with  a  view  to  its  anesthetic  effects. 

The  anodyne  and  stimulating  remedies  should  be  accompanied,  or  itos 
followed  by  some  quick  cathartic,  especially  castor  oil,  which  is  beyond  il 
others  adapted  to  these  cases.  A  fluidonnce  of  the  oil  with  twenty-fire ff 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  given  in  peppermint  water,  will  very  often  effMl- 
ually  meet  all  the  indications. 

At  the  same  time,  external  means  should  not  be  neglected.     Strong  frieciii 
over  the  abdomen  sometimes  proves  serviceable  by  the  expulsion  of 
Warm  fomentations,  anodyne  and  emollient  cataplasms,  and,  in  urgent  o 
hot  oil  of  turpentine  applied  by  means  of  a  folded  flannel  moistened  «i1 
or  a  large  sinapism  over  the  abdomen,  may  also  be  employed. 

When  the  pain  arises  from  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach,  which  asy  bi 
inferred  to  be  the  case  if  the  attack  commence  soon  after  eating,  or  if  tbi 
patient  be  affected  with  nausea  or  retching  in  the  intervals  of  the  spasa.  M 
vomiting  should  V>«  pioid^W^  \\idaced,  either  by  copious  draughts  of  vtfi 
water  or  warm  cYiamomW^  xna,  fyt  X^^]  «b  ^^m%  ^W^KAMs^Mhiak.   The  most  rioM 
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cases  sometimes  yield  immediately  to  this  simple  remedy,  after  powerfal 
anodynes  and  stimulants  have  been  employed  without  effect  The  attention  of 
the  yoong  practitioner  cannot  be  too  strongly  directed  to  this  fact 

If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  undigested  food,  acrid  secretions,  fecu- 
lent accumulations,  or  any  other  irritating  substance  in  the  bowels,  are  the 
cause  of  the  spasm,  the  indication  for  alyine  evacuations  is  still  stronger  than 
in  other  cases,  and  this  should  be  kept  prominei^tly  in  view.  Should  castor 
oil  not  act  speedily,  or  be  rejected  from  the  stomach,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
sulphate  of  magnesia;  to  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt,  manna,  and  fen- 
nelseed,  cardamom,  or  ginger;  or,  in  very  obstinate  cases,  to  croton  oil,  of 
which  from  half  a  drop  to  two  drops  may  be  given,  and  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals until  it  operates,  or  produces  some  obvious  inconvenience.  When  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  calomel  is  often  preferable  to  other  cathartics,  being 
retained  when  almost  everything  else  is  rejected.  Five  grains  may  be  given 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  until  it  operates,  or  the  whole  quantity  amounts 
to  twenty  grains.  The  occurrence  of  salivation  will,  under  such  circumstances, 
in  persons  of  ordinary  constitution,  be  of  no  disadvantage.  The  most  obsti- 
nate cases  sometimes  yield  immediately  after  the  mouth  has  become  sore.  If 
the  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  be  acid,  magnesia  should  either 
be  substituted  for  the  other  cathartics,  or  given  in  conjunction  with  them ;  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  mild  laxatives  of  this  character  sometimes  operate, 
when  more  powerful  purgatives  serve  merely  to  increase  the  spasmodic  con- 
striction, and  to  promote  vomiting.  A  good  laxative  mixture  for  the  purpose 
consists  of  magnesia  and  manna,  mixed  with  strong  fennelseed  tea. 

To  hasten  the  action  of  the  cathartics,  or  to  supply  their  place  when  they 
are  rejected  from  the  stomach,  or  from  other  cause  fail  to  operate,  purgative 
enemata  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Indeed,  in  some  very  bad  cases,  they 
constitute  our  chief  reliance.  The  milder  should  be  first  employed,  and  after* 
Wards,  if  necessary,  the  more  powerful,  their  strength  being  increased  at  each 
successive  repetition.  After  failure  with  the  common  injection,  consisting  of 
olive  oil  or  lard,  common  salt,  and  molasses,  of  each  a  tablespoonful,  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  warm  water,  the  operator  may  resort  successively  to  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  senna,  jalap,  extract  of  colocynth,  &c.,  each  in  three  or  four  times 
the  quantity  usually  given  by  the  mouth,  and  diluted  with  water  so  as  to 
measure  a  pint  or  more.  Tartar  emetic  may  be  added  to  the  ingredients  of 
the  enema,  or  may  be  injected  alone,  in  the  dose  of  three  grains  dissolved  in 
water.  Oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  quantity  of  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  two 
fluidounces,  mixed  with  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water  by  the  intervention 
of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  forms  an  excellent  enema  in  severe  cases.  When  the 
spasm  i^s  dependent  on  flatulence,  or  connected  with  hysterical  disorder,  the 
greatest  advantage  may  be  expected  f^om  a  drachm  of  assafetida  rubbed  up 
with  water.  In  cases  of  ileus,  where  danger  is  imminent,  the  tobacco  enema 
should  be  employed.  In  this  country,  we  usually  infuse  a  drachm  of  the 
narcotic  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  give  half  the  quantity,  repeating  the 
operation  with  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  if  the 
first  should  fail.  Dr.  Abercromble  recommends  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in- 
fosed  in  six  fluidounces  of  water,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary,  every  hour, 
antil  slight  faintness  or  giddiness  is  felt  The  smoke  of  tobacco  has  also 
been  forced  into  the  rectum,  with  asserted  advantage.  Sometimes  very  cold 
water,  injected  into  the  bowels,  produces  relaxation  of  the  spasm  when  other 
measures  have  failed ;  and  very  large  quantities  of  pure  warm  water,  thrown 
ap,  by  means  of  a  self-injecting  apparatus,  until  the  patient  can  no  longer 
support  the  distension  without  suffering,  have  been  found  very  efficUw^  vol 
alarming  cases.  There  may  be  some  hope  that  \uV;i%%\i«x^^\>C\q>  ^<9XT\tf^^^ 
from  twisting  of  the  bowel,  or  even  concealed  atr«iigD\%x\o\i  m^;;)  \^  x^«^^ 
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by  this  latter  measare.  The  introdnction  of  a  long  gnm-elasiic  rectam  tabe, 
80  as  to  pass  the  sigmoid  flezare  high  op  into  the  colon,  will  afford  the  meaof 
of  applying  the  injected  matter  more  efficiently. 

Otiier  means  may  be  employed  as  aaziliary  to  the  above  coarse  of  treat- 
ment Occasionally  a  stream  of  cold  water,  poared  from  a  pitcher  at  a  coo* 
siderable  height  npon  the  naked  abdomen  of  the  patient,  placed  on  bis  hack 
npon  the  floor,  has  been  followed  almost  immediately  by  an  aWine  evacaatioa, 
and  consequent  relief.  Bleeding  is  very  nsefol  by  relaxing  the  spasm,  and 
obyiating  the  danger  of  inflammation.  In  obstinate  cases,  when  not  cootrt- 
indicated  by  the  state  of  the  palse,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  patient^  it 
shoald  never  be  neglected.  The  warm  bath  too  is  often  very  eflScient.  and  ii 
cases  of  children  is  not  inconvenient  Irritability  of  stomach,  if  not  checked 
by  some  of  the  varioas  means  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  spagn, 
may  sometimes  be  happily  allayed  by  an  anodyne  enema,  so  as  to  admit  of 
medicines  being  administered  by  the  month.  Sometimes  a  state  of  debility 
comes  on,  which  requires  the  support  of  wine-whey,  or  other  form  of  alcoholie 
stimnlus.  The  hope  of  a  favourable  issue  should  never  be  sarrendered,  but 
these  varions  means  perseveringly  repeated,  and  variously  alternated  to  the 
end.  Patients  have  often  been  rescued  under  the  most  nnpromising  circam- 
stances,  and  sometimes  from  apparently  inevitable  death. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  open  by  mild  means;  and,  if  much  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  or  toj 
part  of  it,  with  or  without  fever,  should  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  daofcr 
from  inflammation,  this  should  be  combated  by  bleeding,  capping,  or  leech- 
ing, fomentations,  blisters,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require.  The  die! 
of  the  patient  should  for  some  time  be  cautiously  regulated ;  light  and  eadj 
digested  food  being  employed,  and  everything  likely  to  occasion  flataleDoe,or 
excess  of  acid,  avoided. 

In  bilious  colic ,  as  the  pulse  is  usually  more  active,  and  evidence  of  existinf 
congestion  or  even  inflammation  of  the  liver  not  uncommon,  bleeding  sbosl^ 
as  a  general  rule,  be  resorted  to  more  freely,  and  at  an  earlier  period  than  ii 
the  preceding  variety ;  and  cupping  over  the  region  of  the  liver  and  duodeoia 
will  often  be  advantageous.     In  the  commencement,  an  emetic  of  ipecacaanhi 
or  tartarized  antimony  may  sometimes  be  usefully  exhibited ;  and,  at  any  tiae, 
if  the  stomach  should  be  irritable,  and  small  quantities  of  bilioas  matter  oc- 
casionally vomited,  this  organ  should  be  well  washed  out,  by  means  of  wtm 
water,  or  infusion  of  chamomile.     But,  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  of  bQiooi 
colic,  the  most  appropriate  treatment,  at  the  commencement,  is  to  exhibit  i 
combination  of  opium  and  calomel,  in  repeated  doses,  until  the  pain  is  relieted 
or  rendered  tolerable,  and  then  to  carry  off  the  mercurial  by  means  of  quicker 
purgatives,  such  as  castor  oil,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  infnsion  of  senna  with 
salts,  &c.     I  usually  direct  four  grains  of  opium,  with  from  eight  to  tw«l*t 
grains  of  calomel,  to  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  are  to  be  taktf 
immediately,  and  each  of  the  others  at  intervals  of  an  hoar,  if  required.    1W 
operation  of  the  cathartics  should  be  assisted  by  enemata;    and  reeoine 
should  be  had  to  the  various  measures  already  enumerated,  as  calcalsted  to 
facilitate  the  opening  of  the  bowels.     The  remarks  before  made  in  rebtioi 
to  external  remedies,  such  as  warm  fomentations,  sinapisms,  blisters,  the  vaia 
bath,  &c.,  are  equally  applicable  here;  and  the  necessity  is  still  giealerfo 
guarding  against,  or  correcting  inflammation,  by  general  and  local  depletion 
Calomel  Is  much  more  strongly  indicated  than  in  the  simple  spasmodic  eofie; 
and,  if  the  quantity  at  first  exhibited,  as  above  directed,  shoald  fail  to  flM 
a  cure,  the  medicine  may  be  administered  with  tolerable  freedom  throsghMt 
the  complaint.    Indeed,  \\i  obftUuate  cases,  it  is  almost  always  deairabli  t* 
push  the  mnicniial  lo  a  mo^<&t%J(A  uX\^«&qo^  Vst  m\k!^  ^^^ir^ota  a  p9k  tf  1 
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two  may  be  giyen  at  regular  interyals,  varyioe  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms.  The  same  cautions  are  requisite  here  as  already  g^yen,  in 
relation  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  diet,  during  conyalescence.  Especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  until  con?alescence  is  firmly 
established.  Should  the  fecal  discharges  remain  clay-coloured,  an  alterative 
course  of  mercury,  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  may  be  employed,  and  the  various 
means  resorted  to  calculated  to  restore  the  function  of  the  liver  to  its  healthy 
state.  (See  Jaundice.) 

.  InflammcUory  rheumatic  colic  usually  presents  stronger  indications  for 
general  and  local  bleeding  than  either  of  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  In 
almost  all  cases,  where  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  tolerably  robust,  the 
lancet  may  be  employed  with  freedom.  Oups  or  leeches  may  also  be  liberally 
applied  along  the  course  of  the  affected  bowel,  which  is  generally  marked  by 
more  or  less  tenderness  on  pressure.  It  is  desirable  to  evacuate  the  bowels  at 
first  freely ;  but  this  should  be  accomplished  if  possible  by  the  milder  cathartics, 
as  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salt,  aided  if  necessary  by  enemata,  rather  than  by  those 
of  a  drastic  character,  as  the  portion  of  the  bowel  affected  becomes  exceed* 
ingly  painfiil,  under  the  stimulus  of  active  purgation.  After  the  bowels  have 
been  well  opened,  and  the  pulse  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood,  ob« 
jects  which  in  general  may  be  very  soon  eflidcted,  the  patient  should  be  put 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  which  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
ipecacuanha  and  calomel.  One  or  two  grains  of  opium,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  from  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time, and  the  combination  may  be  repeated,  with  smaller  doses  of  the  mercu- 
rial, at  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  in  tolerable 
ease,  and  to  sustain  a  steady  perspiration ;  the  plan  of  treatment  being  occa- 
sionally intermitted,  in  the  day,  for  the  administration  of  a  mild  cathartic. 
Should  the  mouth  exhibit  the  slightest  evidence  of  mercurial  influence,  the 
calomel  should  be  suspended.  Upon  the  commencement  of  such  an  influence, 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  very  generally  give  way.  Should  the  stomach  be 
irritable,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  without 
the  ipecacuanha ;  or  the  whole  may  be  suspended  until  the  irritability  has 
3Fieldedtoanodyneenemata,and  suitable  external  applications.  (See  Vomiting, 
page  694.)  When  it  is  desirable,  upon  any  account,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  salivation,  the  calomel  must  be  omitted,  and  either  the  opium  and  ipecacu- 
anha employed  alone,  or  their  place  supplied  by  a  mixture  of  an  opiate  with 
a  preparation  of  colchicnm.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  officinal 
solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  with 
from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  the  wine  of  colchicnm  root,  repeated  every  four, 
six,  or  eight  hours.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  combination  is  especially 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  irritation  is  of  a  somewhat  fugitive  and  unset- 
tled character,  and  liable  to  ready  translation  to  other  and  perhaps  still  more 
delicate  organs.  The  remarks  already  made,  in  relation  to  local  external  reme- 
dies, and  the  use  of  the  warm  or  hot  bath,  in  simple  spasmodic  colic,  are  equally 
applicable  to  this  variety.  Revulsion  to  the  extremities  is  also  indicated ;  and 
hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia,  with  sinapisms  to  the  feet  and  ankles,  may  be 
employed.  Occasionally  cases  occur  in  which  the  general  actions  are  so  feeble 
as  not  to  admit  of  depletion.  If,  along  with  this  debility,  there  should  be  a 
disposition  to  sweat  during  sleep,  sulphate  of  quinia  will  be  likely  not  only  to 
support  the  strength  of  the  patient,  but  also  to  cure  the  disease. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  6oioeZs,  the  same  indications  exist  as  in  the  other  forms 
of  colic,  for  relieving  pain,  and  |Hrocuring  alvine  evacuations.     The  former 
indication  requires  the  use  of  opiates,  the  latter  of  mild  QatVi%xVA!&^>'«\^5^^x% 
QsoaUy  sufficient  for  the  end.    But  the  same  raliet  \&  uoV  ^V^Xa^sA^^  «SX«t  "^^k^ 
roL,  L  42 
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cathartic  action,  as  in  ordinary  colic.  Other  remedies  mast  be  enaployed  for 
the  cure  of  the  affection.  Of  these  the  preparations  of  colchicam,  given  ai 
largely  and  as  frequently  as  can  be  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  are  perhaps 
the  most  effectnal.  Oood  may  also  be  expected  from  the  narcotic  extracts^ 
as  those  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  coniam,  and  hyoscyamos,  which  may  be 
^  given  alone  or  in  combination,  and  pushed  so  far  as  to  prodoce  their  pecoliar 

impression  upon  the  brain.  It  is  possible  that  the  chalybeatea,  and  other 
mineral  tonics,  may  also  prove  serviceable ;  and  I  have  seen  one  obstinate 
case,  >^hich,  after  resisting  various  other  remedies,  yielded  to  large  doses  of 
snbcarbonate  of  iron.  Alum  has  been  found  effectual  in  certain  cases  of  ner- 
vous colic,  closely  simulating,  if  not  identical  with  colica  pictonara.  Sboald 
the  affection  assume  the  regular  intermittent  form,  it  will  be  aloiost  certainly 
cured  by  the  free  use  of  snlphate  of  quinia;  and  this  medicine  may  be  given, 
with  hope  of  advantage,  in  the  remittent  and  even  continued  cases.  The 
same  external  remedies  may  be  applied  as  in  ordinary  colic,  with  the  additioa 
of  frictions  with  strong  tincture  of  aconite,  or  ointment  of  veratria.  Shoald 
tenderness  upon  pressure  be  observed  in  any  portion  of  the  spinal  coliai. 
cups  or  leeches,  with  subsequent  rubefaction,  vesication,  or  pustolation  of  the 
part  affected,  will  be  required.  Bleeding  seldom  does  good,  bat  on  the  con* 
trary  often  much  injury  in  this  affection.  The  diet  shoald  be  digestible  aid 
nutritious  without  being  stimulant 

III.  LEAD  COLIC. 

Syn. — PamteTM*  Colic. — Colica  PieUmum. 

This  disease  has  been  called  salumtne  colic  and  metallic  colic,  from  iti 
cause,  paintera^  colic  from  a  class  of  persons  very  subject  to  it,  and  DevoH' 
shire  colic,  and  colica  Fictonum,  the  former  from  the  coantj  of  Devonsbiit, 
in  England,  the  latter  from  the  province  of  Poitou,  in  France,  in  both  of 
which  districts  of  country  it  has  prevailed. 

It  usually  commences  with  symptoms  not  unlike  those  of  dyspepsia,  u 
diminution  or  loss  of  appetite,  epigastric  uneasiness,  slight  and  fugitive  ab- 
dominal pains,  a  disposition  to  costiveness,  with  general  languor  and  deprei- 
sion  of  spirits.  These  symptoms  continue  for  several  days,  gradually  aif- 
menting,  until  the  patient  is  at  length  generally  compelled  by  the  severity  of 
his  pains  to  abandon  his  customary  avocations,  and  betake  himself  to  his  bed. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  without  premooitioa. 

The  pain  is  felt  more  especially  about  the  umbilicus,  or  in  the  spinal  r^ 
glon,  but  usually  extends  also  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  over  the  abdones, 
and  sometimes  shoots  up  into  the  chest  and  downwards  into  the  pelvis.  I( 
is  excessively  severe,  being  described  as  tearing,  rending,  boring,  Ac,  and  ii 
attended,  moreover,  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  wretchedness,  which  ii 
forcibly  expressed  upon  the  countenance.  Though  paroxysmal,  it  is  aeldoa 
entirely  absent,  unless  momentarily  after  vomiting,  which  aometimes  appesif 
to  afford  relief.  In  the  remission,  however,  there  is  rather  a  feeling  of  coe> 
striction  and  vague  uneasiness  than  of  acute  pain.  The  patient  finds  ii  ia- 
possible  to  remain  long  in  one  position ;  sometimes  rising,  and  walking  abost 
the  chamber,  and  again  resuming  his  bed ;  now  turning  upon  one  side,  tkea 
on  the  other,  getting  upon  his  knees,  or  lying  upon  his  face,  and  assamisfr 
the  most  grotesque  postures,  often  with  his  body  bent  almost  doable,  and  kis 
hands  pressing  together  upon  his  abdomen.  The  suffering  ia  ao  exqoirite  •• 
to  extort  groans  from  individuals  of  the  greatest  fortitude,  and  I  have  knovi 
a  strong  man  to  cr|  U]kA  %  €bM.    1^  vx  vx^T>»iCL<QAd  e^^  the  expmsioa  d 
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extreme  wretchedness  upon  the  countenance,  in  connection  with  the  whimsical 
movements  of  the  patient,  is  sometimes  alone  snfBcient  to  mark  the  complaint. 
The  paroxysms  are  often  worse  daring  the  night,  and  the  patient  is  anable  to 
sleep.  Moderate  pressure  npon  the  abdomen  does  not  in  general  aggravate 
the  pain,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  often  yields  partial  relief.  Some  nneasiness, 
however,  is  occasionally  felt,  in  particular  spots,  when  they  are  strongly 
pressed.  The  belly  is  in  most  cases  somewhat  retracted,  especially  at  the 
nmbilicas,  and  the  abdominal  mascles  are  hard,  and  often  gathered  into 
knots.  The  testicles  are  apt  to  be  drawn  np  daring  the  paroxysm ;  and  a 
severe  irritation  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  urinary  passages  and  rectum, 
producing  strangury  and  tenesmus.^ 

Obstinate  constipation,  sometimes  resisting  the  most  active  cathartics,  and 
often  attended  with  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  a  feeling  as  if  an  evacuation 
would  afford  ease,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  disease. 
When  evacuations  are  obtained,  the  feculent  matter  first  discharged  is  usually 
in  small,  hard,  dark-coloured,  knotty  lumps,  sometimes  covered  with  mucus. 
It  is  said  that  the  sphincter  ani  is  in  some  instances  so  violently  constricted 
as  to  resist  the  introduction  of  a  pipe. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  very  frequent,  and  the  matter  discharged  is  gene- 
rally  bilious.  Indeed,  irritability  of  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
circumstances  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  interferes  greatly  wi(h  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicines  administered.  Occasionally  it  is  among  the  first  sigpis 
of  the  action  of  the  poison. 

The  tongue  is  flabby,  pale,  and  often  tremulous  when  protruded;  the  breath 
sometimes  fetid ;  the  urine  scanty ;  the  pulse  usually  slow  and  hard,  but  occa- 
sionally frequent ;  the  face  of  a  pale,  dingy,  or  sallow  aspect ;  the  hand  trem- 
alous,  with  great  weakness  at  the  joint  of  the  wrist;  the  lower  extremities 
affected  with  painful  cramps ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  sometimes  spas- 
modically contracted,  with  pains  like  those  of  angina  pectoris,  and  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  A  symptom,  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Burton,  is  a  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  gums,  which  present,  especially  at  their  margin,  a  pale 
bluish-gray  colour,  characteristic  of  the  action  of  lead  upon  the  system. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  attended  with  evidences  of  inflammation  in 
the  abdominal  viscera;  such  as  tenderness  upon  pressure,  a  hot  dry  skin, 
frequent  pulse,  and  a  general  febrile  condition.  Delirium,  convulsionp,  and 
paralysis  are  also  among  its  occasional  complications.  The  palsy  may  affect 
only  the  muscles,  or  it  may  extend  also  to  the  sensorial  functions,  involving 
the  senses  of  touch,  sight,  and  hearing;  but  this  affection  more  frequently 
follows  the  colic  than  accompanies  it 

*  It  has  been  maintained  by  neyeral  pathologistv,  from  the  time  of  Aetrno  down,  and 
•specially  by  Giacomini,  of  Padua,  that  the  abdominal  paina  of  lead  oolio  are  not  seated 
in  the  bowels,  but  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  This  opinion  has  recently  been  strongly 
reasserted  by  M.  Briquet,  of  Paris,  who  supports  it  by  the  following  considerations. 
1.  Qontle  pressure  with  the  fingers  on  the  abdomen,  so  applied  as  not  to  affect  the  bow- 
els, always  produces  pain  in  one  or  seyeral  points;  and  these  points  oorrespond  with 
those  to  which  the  patient  refers  his  oolickly  pains.  2.  Actiye  or  passive  motion  of  the 
muscular  fibres  concerned  exasperates  the  pain;  and  the  apprehension  of  this  suffering 
restrains  the  moyements  of  the  patient,  exactly  as  in  rheumatism  of  the  muscles.  8. 
Rest  calms,  and  may  entirely  relieye  the  pains.  4.  The  abdominal  pains  are  sometimes 
attended  with  exeessiye,  sometimes  with  diminished  sensibility  of  the  skin  oyer  the 
affected  muscles.  6.  The  constipation  has  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the  pains.  6. 
If  by  therapeutic  measures  a  sudden  cessation  is  effected  of  the  tenderness  of  the  mus- 
cles on  pressure,  instantly  all  painful  sensation  ceases  also.  {Arehivet  Oin.^  Fey.  1868, 
p.  182.)  It  appears  to  me,  howeyer,  that  these  arguments  are  quite  insufficient  to  prove 
the  absence  of  intestinal  pains,  in  the  face  of  the  positiye  conyictions  of  tha  ^K\k^V, 
and  the  obyious  symptoms.  M.  Briquet  refers  the  soutt^  ot  \}ki%  ^«\ti%  \a  V2&a  x&n^t^^ 
influence  of  Uie  poison  on  the  spinal  marrow.  (ijTete  to  the  J\fUi  ed»j|»wa.'^ 
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The  symptoms  Dsnall j  continue  unabated  for  sereral  days,  and  tbco  gnd»> 
allj  snbside ;  and  this  result  will  take  place,  in  the  great  mijoriiy  of  caaei, 
though  little  or  no  treatment  be  employed.  The  seyerity  of  the  complaiBt 
howerer,  may  be  diminished,  its  deration  abridged,  and  Its  Tory  onpleaanl 
seqnelo  in  great  measure  prerented  by  appropriate  remedies ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  cures  may  be  effected  in  cases  which  would  proTc  fatal,  if 
left  without  aid.  Under  proper  treatment,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  very 
small.  Of  8569  cases,  treated  by  different  physicians  in  Paris,  95  died,  or 
about  2*7  per  cent;  and,  according  to  Andral,  of  more  than  500  perBoos, 
treated  during  eight  years  in  the  hospital  la  ChartU  by  M.  Lerminier,  oily 
5  died,  or  less  than  1  per  cent.  (DicL  de  Mid,^  viiL  388.)  The  distaie 
usually  yields  to  appropriate  remedies  in  less  than  a  week ;  and,  wbeir  it 
proves  fatal,  does  so  as  a  general  rule  in  consequence  of  soma  nnfortunste 
complication,  arising  from  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  or  tht 
intense  action  of  the  cause.  The  cases  attended  with  epileptic  convolsioit 
almost  all  end  unfaTourably.  Sometimes  headache,  delirinm,  and  coma  super- 
vene, and  the  patient  dies  apoplectic.  In  other  cases,  a  geoenl  failure  of 
the  nervous  power  ^kes  place,  the  violent  pains  cease,  dyspncaa  oocnra,  the 
skin  becomes  cold  and  pale,  the  pulse  feeble,  the  countenance  shrank,  sigfal 
and  hearing  impaired,  and  a  fatal  asphyxia  closes  the  scene.  In  some  rue 
instances,  death  appears  to  result  directly  from  the  morbid  state  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  ^mptoms  preceding  the  fatal  issue  indicate  mortificatioo  of 
the  bowels,  or  intense  inOammation. 

Patients  before  a  perfect  cure  are  liable  to  relapse,  and,  after  one  sttaek, 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  before,  so  that  a  slight  ei- 
posure  to  the  cause  frequently  induces  a  return.  By  repeated  exposnrs,  or 
by  the  'long-continued  but  slight  action  of  the  cause,  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
ease at  length  ensues,  which  is  often  difficult  to  manage,  and  sometimes  bidi 
defiance  to  medicines,  either  terminating  fatally  in  a  few  weeks  or  monthi, 
or  producing  a  train  of  complicated  evils,  which  run  through  long  years  of 
suffering.  Among  the  characters  of  this  morbid  condition  are  palsy  of  the 
extremities,  especially  of  the  forearms,  and  occasionally  also  of  the  volaotaiy 
muscles  of  other  parts ;  defective  nutrition  and  consequent  gpeneral  emaciation ; 
enfeebled  capillary  circulation,  with  a  pale,  sallow,  or  dingy  skin  ;  oedema  of 
the  extremities  gradually  extending  upwards;  abdominal  dropsj,  and  effusion 
in  the  pleura  or  pericardium ;  and  general  failure  of  the  sensorial  fnnctionst 
indicated  by  defective  touch,  impaired  hearing  and  vision,  epilepsy,  manii» 
and  mental  imbecility. 

The  diagnosis  of  lead  colic  is  not  difficult.  It  can  scarcely  be  conlbnnded 
with  any  other  disease  than*  one  of  the  varieties  of  colic  already  described, 
from  all  of  which  it  differs  in  the  pecaliar  aspect,  grotesque  motions,  and 
excessive  restlessness  of  the  patient,  the  incomplete  remission  of  the  pain,  tht 
retracted  abdomen  with  its  hard  and  knotty  parietes,  the  spasmodic  pains  is 
the  extremities,  the  occasional  paralytic  complications,  and  the  leaden  staii 
of  the  gums,  which  is  seldom  if  ever  wanting. 

On  examination  after  death,  constriction  of  portions  of  the  bowels,  partici- 
iarly  of  the  colon,  has  been  observed,  so  great  in  some  places  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  crow's  quilL  It  is  asserted  that,  in  some  instance^ 
the  stomaph  and  intestines  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  preternatural  coin 
traction  throughout  their  whole  extent.  Marks  of  inflammation  and  em 
disorganization  of  portions  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  have  iko 
been  noticed.  In  the  United  States  army  report  of  1827,  a  case  is  given  is 
which  the  arch  of  the  colon  was  mortified  ''all  round ^  to  the  extent  of  "fivt 
fingers'  breadth,"  and  «\x  Uuea  below  was  a  stricture  of  the  intestine.  (Forrj. 
Am.  Journ,  of  Med.  Sci-^^S.^.^WV  ^i\,^    'ft^x  ^^ma  v^p^^ic  to  have  "^  "^ 
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accidental  complications,  and  not  essential  resnlU  of  the  disease;  for  of 
eight  case^  reported  by  Andral  in  his  CUnique  Midicale  (Be  ed.,  if.  110), 
only  one  presented  constriction  of  the  intestines;  and,  though  slight  marks 
of  iDflammation  were  obseryed  in  several,  die  intestinal  canal  was  entirely 
sonnd  in  others,  and  in  none  were  lesions  discovered  sufficient  to  explain  the 
symptoms.  In  a  case  reported  by  Louis,  the  alimentary  canal  exhibited  no 
mark  of  disease  whatever.  (Becherch.  AruU.  Fatkolog.,  &c.,  p.  488.)  Several 
others  have  obtained  similar  results  from  their  post-mortem  examinations. 
(Diet,  de  Mid.f  viiL  389.)  In  cases  of  death  from  epilepsy  superveninif^  npon 
colica  pictonnm,  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  has  been  found  in  some  instances, 
softening  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  in  others,  while  in  others  again  no 
discoverable  lesion  existed  in  any  of  the  nervous  centres.  (Ibid.,  p.  885.)  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  morbid  cause  acts  directly 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  that  any  organic  derangement^  which  may  be 
detected  after  death,  is  merely  an  incidental  occurrence,  not  constituting  aa 
essential  part  of  the  disease. 

Cause.— Lead,  admitted  into  the  system,  is  probably  the  sole  cause  of  colica 
pictonum.  Hence,  painters,  glaaiers,  plumbers,  potters,  lead*miners,  and 
manufacturers  of  white-lead  and  red-lead  are  frequent  subjects  of  the  disease. 
Any  preparation  of  the  metal  capable  of  finding  an  entrance  into  the  circula- 
tion may  produce  the  effect;  but  the  vapours  of  melted  lead,  aqd  the  csrbonate 
of  its  protoxide  are  the  most  frequent  agents,  probably  because  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  are  exposed  to  their  action.  No  matter  by  what  avenue 
the  poison  enters  the  system,  the  effect  is  the  same.  Proof  is  not  wanting 
that  lead  colic  has  resulted  from  the  external  use  of  the  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  especially  when  applied  to  the  skin  with  an  imperfect  state  of  the 
cuticle.  Innumerable  observations  have  shown  that  various  preparations  of 
the  metal  produce  the  effect  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Acetate  of  lead 
given  as  a  medicine;  water  which  has  long  stood  in  leaden  reservoirs;  cider 
and  wines  which  have  either  been  introduced  into  leaden  vats,  or  been  im- 
pregnated with  the  metal  by  means  of  litharge  employed  to  sweeten  them; 
carbonic  acid  water  drawn  from  the  fountain  Uirough  leaden  pipes,  in  which 
it  had  been  permitted  to  stand ;  acidulous  food  kept  in  vessels  glazed  with 
lead ;  these,  and  various  other  forms  in  which  the  poison  enters  the  stomach 
with  medicine,  food,  or  drink,  have  been  abundant  sources  of  the  disease. 
The  prevalence  of  colica  pictonum  among  painters  and  manufacturers  of 
white-lead,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  workmen,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  carbonate,  adhering  to  their  hands  and  clothing, 
finds  access  to  the  stomach  along  with  their  food ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
disease  has  been  rendered  less  prevalent  among  these  individuals,  by  increased 
attention  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  dress.  But  even  the  most  guarded 
care  in  this  respect  is  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  disease;  as  the  poison 
enters  the  system  by  the  lungs  even  more  readily  than  by  the  skin  or  stomach. 
Hence  the  peculiar  liability  of  those  who  work  in  the  melted  metal  It  is 
stated  that,  in  white-lead  factories,  where  the  practice  of  grinding  the  paint 
onder  water  has  been  adopted,  and  the  escape  of  the  dry  carbonate  into  the 
air  thus  prevented,  the  disease  has  become  ranch  less  frequent  Painters  are 
said  to  be  most  liable  to  be  affected  when  shut  up  in  close  apartments,  or  in 
those  heated  in  order  more  rapidly  to  dry  the  paint ;  and,  according  to  Gen- 
drin,  they  who  use  only  fixed  oil  as  the  vehicle  of  the  white-lead  almost  always 
escape,  while  others  who  employ  the  oil  of  turpentine  for  the  same  purpose 
very  fi^eqnently  suffer. 

The  complaint  has  been  ascribed  to  other  causes.    Thus,  it  has  been  some- 
times considered  epidemic,  from  its  great  prevalence  in  certaitL  4\»xfsKNi^\  \s^^» 
a  local  cause  has  generally  been  discovered,  aa  \u  I>«^o\3is^\t^  %KA^^>^n^^^^ 
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the  use  of  cider  or  wine  kept  id  leaden  Tessels,  or  parposelj  impregnftted  with 
litharge.  Besides,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  bilious  colic,  which  some- 
times resembles  it  closely,  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  Another  cause  has  been 
fonnd  by  some  in  the  nse  of  acidulous  drinks  and  food,  and  crude  articles  of 
diet ;  but  the  strong  probability  is,  that,  when  the  disease  apparently  resultiog 
from  such  causes  has  really  been  the  one  under  consideration,  and  not  simple 
spasmodic  colic,  it  has  arisen  from  some  unsuspected  impregnation  of  the 
article  used  with  a  salt  of  lead.  When  a  disease  having  the  characters  of  coliea 
pictonum  occurs,  attention  should  always  be  directed  to  the  discorery  of  some 
possible  source  of  this  poison.  In  a  garrison  of  U.  S.  soldiers,  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware, numerous  yiolent  cases  of  the  disease  occurred,  which  were  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  use  of  water  collected  in  cisterns  from  a  large  painted  roof 
(Am,  Journ,  Med.  Sci,  N.  S.,  iii.  319  )  The  constitutional  susceptibility  to 
the  poisonous  action  of  lead  is  exceedingly  dififerent  in  different  indiTiduali: 
some  escaping  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  those  onder  which 
others  suffer ;  and  one  being  attacked  only  once  or  twice  iu  his  life,  while 
another  is  subject  to  the  disease  upon  every  fresh  exposure.  Women  are 
much  less  frequently  affected  than  men,  prolmbly  owing  to  the  circumstaDce, 
that  they  are  much  less  exposed  to  the  cause.  The  greater  preralence  of  the 
disease  at  certain  seasons,  which  has  been  observed  by  some,  is  ascribable  to 
the  greater  activity,  during  these  seasons,  of  those  occupations  which  gire 
occasion  for  its  attack.  Inferior  animals,  in  the  vicinity  of  white-lead  facto- 
ries, are  said  to  suffer  in  a  similar  manner  with  man. 

It  is  probable  that  lead  operates  as  a  poison  by  an  immediate  inflaence 
upon  the  nervous  matter,  wherever  it  may  meet  with  it,  diminishing  and  nhi- 
mately  destroying  the  motor  power,  as  well  as  the  property  of  receiving  and 
conveying  impressions,  and  that  it  does  not  produce  its  local  effects,  at  leist 
primarily,  through  an  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres.  On  the  contrarj, 
the  cerebral  derangement  is  often  the  last  in  the  succession  of  its  effecta  Its  • 
action  upon  the  external  muscles  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  which  it 
exerts  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  which  may  be  considered,  in  the 
lead  colic,  as  in  a  state  of  partial  paralysis.  The  violent  neuralgic  pains  afford 
one  out  of  numerous  examples  of  disordered  sensation,  attendant  upon  • 
depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  power.  The  disorganization  occasiooallj 
observed  in  fatal  cases,  may,  without  violence,  be  referred  to  some  incideotal 
cause,  or  be  considered  as  a  mere  result  of  the  pre-existing  nervous  disorder. 
Some  of  the  phenomena,  such  as  the  dryness  of  the  alimentary  mucoas  mem- 
brane, and  the  general  deficiency  of  secretion,  are  ascribable  to  a  stimalant 
influence  upon  the  organic  contractility,  in  other  words  an  astriogency,  which 
is  associated  with  the  sedative  power  of  the  preparations  of  lead,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  of  their  therapeutic  properties. 

Trealment. — This  is  one  of  the  complaints  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  get  well  spontaneously,  and  in  which  various  modes  of  practice  hafv 
acquired  some  repute,  from  the  mere  circumstance  that  they  have  been  em- 
ployed without  proving  an  obstacle  to  the  favourable  coarse  of  natare. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  remedies  which  are  capable  of  producing  a  positive 
impression  upon  the  complaint,  of  relieving  it  sooner  aud  more  effectaallj 
than  nature  would  do  unaided,  and  of  counteracting  its  tendency  to  leare 
paralysis,  and  other  serious  derangements  of  health  behind  it. 

The  plan  of  treatment,  now  generally  pursued,  consists  of  a  combinatloo 
of  opiates  and  purgatives,  and  a  report  to  the  alterative  influence  of  me^ 
cnry,  alum,  or  iodide  of  potassium.  Mercury  appears  to  exercise  a  speci&r 
controlling  influence  over  the  poison  of  lead ;  but,  as  its  operation  if  pushtd 
too  far  is  very  incouvenient,  and,  as  in  so  severe  a  disease  it  cannot  alv»y» 
be  used  with  that  caii]k\.\o\v  >N\\\Osi  "n^^oX^  v^^^^  ^^^^  ^%\\%lLt  impresdon  on  tke 
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month,  it  is  best  in  ordinary  cases  to  attempt  the  cure  without  a  saliration, 
and  to  resort  to  this  measure  only  under  urgent  and  threatening  circum- 
stances, and  in  rery  obstinate  cases. 

Two  grains  of  opium  may  be  giren  at  once,  with  from  five  to  fifteen  grains 
of  calomel,  to  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  senna,  croton  oil,  or  some  other  active  cathartic  which  the  stom^ 
ach  may  be  best  able  to  support;  and  cathartics  should  be  repeated  daily 
until  the  bowels  are  evacuated.  The  auxiliary  employment  of  injections,  as 
described  under  colic  (page  655),  may  also  be  resorted  to;  and  some  advan*" 
tage  may-  be  expected  from  fomentations,  anodyne  and  emollient  cataplasms, 
and  rubefacients  to  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  warm  bath,  though  these  reme- 
dies  are  less  efficacious  than  in  ordinary  colic.  The  opiate  should  in  general 
be  repeated  every  night,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  procure  some  sleep ;  being  combined  or  not 
combined  with  calomel,  according  as  the  object  may  be  to  produce  or  not  to 
produce  the  mercurial  action.  An  anodyne  enema  containing  a  fluidrachm 
of  laudanum  may  be  substituted  for  opium  by  the  mouth,  when  the  stomach 
is  very  irritable ;  or  sulphate  or  acetate  of  morphia,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
grain,  may  be  sprinkled  upon  a  small  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  This  latter  mode  of  relieving  pain,  and  quiet* 
lug  irritability  of  stomach,  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  during  the 
day,  while  efforts  are  made  to  evacuate  the  bffwels  by  cathartics.  The  in* 
temal  use  of  opium  is  not  incompatible  with  these  medicines,  but  sometimes 
favours  their  action  by  relaxing  the  spasm  which  resists  it;  and  the  two  reme- 
dies may  therefore  be  employed  conjointly  throughout  the  complaint. 

When  the  symptoms  are  unusually  urgent,  or  the  case  unusually  obstinate, 
calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  together,  in  the  quantity  of  two  grains  of 
the  former  and  half  a  grain  of  the  latter  every  two  hours,  or  in  equivalent 
doses  at  longer  intervals,  and  steadily  persevered  in  until  the  gums  become 
somewhat  sore.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  the  symptoms  are  in 
general  greatly  relieved,  and  cathartics  which  may  have  before  failed  will 
readily  operate. 

At  present,  however,  the  use  of  alum  or  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  to  be  indicated,  has  almost  superseded  that  of  calomel ;  and  I 
should  be  disposed  to  try  the  former  remedies  in  all  oases,  previously  to  the 
use  of  the  latter,  except  in  the  most  urgent,  in  which  the  mercurial  might  be 
employed  conjointly  with  the  others. 

If  the  pulse  should  be  accelerated,  febrile  symptoms  developed,  and  the 
belly  painful  on  pressure,  indicating  the  probable  existence  of  inflammation, 
blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  cups  or  leeches,  followed  by 
an  emollient  poultice  or  a  blister,  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  It  is 
said  that,  when  points  of  tenderness  have  been  discovered  under  strong  pres- 
sure, leeches  applied  directly  to  these  points  have  afforded  much  reliet 
Should  delirium  or  convulsions  occur,  it  may  be  advisable,  if  the  pulse  permit, 
to  employ  bleeding,  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  extremities,  and  cups  or  leeches 
with  cold  to  the  head,  while  we  are  going  on  with  the  use  of  purgatives.  Bat, 
in  the  ordinary  cases  of  colica  pictonum,  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  required. 

When  paralytic  symptoms  remain  after  the  cure  of  the  eolic,  if  the  patient 
has  not  been  already  salivated,  he  may  now  be  put  under  a  moderate  mercu- 
rial impression,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  this  disorder.  The 
daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  with  blisters  to  the  part  affected  or  to  the 
spine,  will  be  found  useful  auxiliaries.  Nux  vomica,  and  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  united  with  a  little  opium  and 
gradually  increased,  have  also  been  recommended  \  and  «kWxGL^  ^^'^  \^^^^  ^\ 
potassium,  if  not  previously  used,  may  uaw  b%  tit\A4.  %i&  «^  vo^^Nl^^^  V^  ^^^^ 
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mercorj,  or  in  conjanctioii  with  it     Care  sbonld  be  taken  to  keep  tbe  bowels 
regularly  open,  and  salpbar  i/  necessary  may  be  employed  for  this  porpose. 

Before  dismissing  the  sabject  of  the  treatment  of  colica  pictoDam,  it  win 
be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  particular  plans  or  remedies  wbieb  hafe 
attracted  attention.  The  great  success  of  the  treatment  known  in  France  •• 
that  of  the  Hdpital  de  la  ChariU,  claims  for  it  a  special  notice.  Accordiaf 
to  this  plan,  the  patient  is  put  upon  a  certain  course  of  treatment,  eaeh  day 
of  the  disease  baring  its  appropriate  combination  of  medicines,  witkont  re- 
ference to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  The  plan  essentially  is  to  vomit  in 
the  early  stage,  to  purge  daily  afterwards,  and  to  administer  at  night  an  opiate 
by  the  mouth,  and  wine  bj  enema.  With  the  exception  of  the  emetic,  the 
treatment  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles  with  that  already  deti^kd, 
Tiz. ,  the  concurrent  use  of  anodynes  and  purgatives.  The  whole  routine,  how- 
ever, of  the  medication  is  so  complicated  and  empirical,  that  there  are  few 
who  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  it,  with  the  present  more  enlightened  views 
of  the  aflfection. 

Some  have  treated  the  disease  with  purgatives  chiefly  or  ezclnsively,  and 
oroton  oil  has  been  especially  recommended ;  others,  with  opiates ;  but,  though 
the  patients  have  generally  recovered,  the  cure  is  neither  so  speedy  nor  satis- 
factory  as  when  the  two  are  combined. 

By  the  school  of  Broussais  the  complaint  was  considered  as  gaatro-enteritii^ 
and  treated  with  bleeding,  repeated  leeching,  warm  fomentations,  baths,  eoioi> 
lient  injections,  and  diluent  drinks.  Great  success  was  claimed  for  this  mode 
of  management,  but  general  opinion  has  not  decided  in  its  favour. 

Alum  has  been  very  highly  praised  as  a  remedy  for  colica  pictonom,  aad 
is  asserted  to  have  procured  relief  where  all  the  usual  remedies  have  MM. 
It  has  long  been  employed  by  various  German  and  French  praetitioBen. 
M.  Montanceix  asserts  that,  given  in  the. quantity  of  three  or  fonr  draebas 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  uniformly  cures  the  disease  in  the  course  of  sixer 
seven  days  {Arch.  Gin.  de  Med.,  xviii.  370);  and  M.  Gendrin  has  seen  it 
employed  in  fifty-eight  well-marked  cases  without  a  single  failure.  (  Trwu, 
Med.,  vii.  62  )  I  have  employed  it  in  several  obstinate  cases,  with  the  effsel 
of  producing  a  prompt  cure.  Dr.  Eberle  obtained  the  happiest  effects  firoa 
a  combination  of  alum  and  opium,  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  grains  of  the 
former  and  one  grain  of  the  latter  every  three  hours,  after  calomel  with  opium 
pushed  to  salivation,  and  active  purgation  had  been  employed  in  vain.  M. 
Brachet,  of  Lyons,  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  lead  colic,  and  experienced  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,  though  he  employs  purgatives  and  opiates^  eos- 
siders  alum  as  the  most  valuable  remedy.  The  quantity  administered  should 
generally  not  exceed  two  or  three  drachms  in  twenty-four  hours ;  as  k>eyoad 
this  amount  it  would  be  very  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

Ascribing  the  influence  of  alum,  in  the  cure  of  colica  pictonum,  to  itsehea* 
ical  action  in  converting  the  poisonous  compound  of  lead  which  may  have 
entered  the  system  into  the  insoluble  and  probably  inert  sulphate  of  thai 
metal,  M.  Gendrin  was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  sulphuric  acid  alone,  aad 
found  this  remedy  not  less  efficient.  He  states  that  he  has  employed  the 
acid  in  more  than  three  hundred  cases,  and  uniformly  with  success.  Fron  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  three  or  four 
pints  of  water,  was  given  daily.  {Did.  de  Med.,  viii.  395.)  Whatever  nay 
be  thought  of  the  results,  the  explanation  is,  I  think,  more  than  donbtftiL 
If  alum  and  sulphuric  acid  are  capable  of  curing  painters'  colic,  it  is  by  scat 
other  mode  of  action  than  by  following  the  salt  of  lead  in  its  course  through 
the  system,  and  changing  it  wherever  overtaken  into  the  sulphate. 

Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profesdon  bf 
M.  MeUens  as  a  lemedj  inX^ui  ^^ox^^xlv^^x  %si^  ^Nk^^  hAx^  since  empl^fid 
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it  with  Tery  encoaraging  success.  Its  use  was  suggested  on  the  ground  of 
its  probable  chemical  agency  in  eliminating  the  poison  f^om  the  system.  As 
iodide  of  potassium  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  salts  of  lead,  it  was 
supposed  that  it  might  render  soluble  in  the  blood  any  compound  of  lead  de- 
posited in  the  tissues,  and  thus  enable  it  to  be  discharged  by  some  one  of  the 
emunctories.  Recent  observations  have  tended  to  confirm  this  view  of  its 
action;  as,  in  several  cases  of  saturnine  poisoning,  in  which  no  lead  could 
be  detected  in  the  urine  before  the  employment  of  the  iodide,  it  was  found  in 
that  secretion  after  the  system  had  been  placed  for  a  short  time  under  the  use" 
of  the  medicine.'*'  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  should  be  long  persevered  with  in  obstinate  cases. 

M.  Alherbe  employs  belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and 
generally  relieves  his  patients  on  or  before  the  third  day.  (See  Braithtoaite^s 
Retrospect,  Am.  ed.,  xziv.  116.)  Dr.  Swett,  of  New  York,  states  that  strych- 
nia, in  the  dose  of  one^sizteenth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  usually  gives 
relief  in  forty-eight  hours.  {N,  York  Med,  Times,  ii.  352.)  Dr.  Graves  re* 
commends  tobacco  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  continued  until  the  peculiar 
effects  of  the  narcotic  are  experienced,  and  then  followed  by  cathartics.  {Dub* 
lin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.)  Dr.  Aran  employs  chloroform,  both  internally 
and  externally,  with  great  advantage  in  relieving  pain  and  relaxing  spasm. 
(See  Am,  J.  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxi.  484.)  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  combines 
valerian  and  cold  baths  with  purgatives.  (Diet,  de  Mid,,  viii.  896.)  Dr. 
Wilson,  physician  to  the  Middlesex  (London)  Hospital,  has  employed  with 
success  enemata  and  the  hot  bath  simultaneously,  the  former  being  adminis- 
tered while  the  patient  is  in  the  latter.  (Med.  Exam,,  iv.  488,  from  the 
London  Lancet,)  Vinegar  diluted  with  water,  and  taken  as  a  drink,  is  said  to 
have  effected  a  speedy  cure  after  the  failure  of  other  means.  (Philad.  Joum, 
of  Med,  and  Phys.  Set.,  xii.  1Y2.)  MM.  Chevallier  and  Rayer  gave  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  in  several  cases  with  supposed  advantage.  (Bullet,  des  Set. 
M6d,,  Dec.  1827.)  M.  Briquet  has  recenUy  obtained  great  success  from  passing 
electro-magnetic  currents  (the  faradisation  of  M.  Duchenne)  through  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  immediately  over  the  muscles  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  colicky  pains,  f    Baths  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  have  been  used 

*  See  apon  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Parkes,  of  London,  in  the  BrUish  and 
Foreign  Medico- Chirurg.  Rev,  for  April,  1853  (Am.  ed.,  p.  410);  and  another  by  Dr.  H. 
8.  Swift,  of  New  York,  in  the  New  York  Med,  limes  (iii.  146),  where  several  interesting 
cases  are  detailed  in  which  iodide  of  potassium  was  employed  with  complete  success. 

f  M.  Briquet's  plan  of  proceeding  requires  a  more  precise  detail.  His  views  of  the 
seat  of  the  pain  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  note  in  page  659.  He  employs  the  ap- 
paratus of  M.  Duchenne,  or  that  of  MM.  Morin  and  Legendre.  (See  the  work  of  the 
author  on  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  i.  507. )  A  continuous  galvanic  current  does 
not  produce  the  desired  effect;  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  those  mag- 
neto-galvanic arrangements  by  which  the  painful  operation  of  interrupted  and  induced 
currents  is  obtained.  The  object  is  to  pass  the  current  through  the  skin  over  the  painful 
muscle,  and  not  through  the  muHcle  itself.  A  wire  from  one  pole,  with  a  small  piece  of 
moistenetl  sponge  at  the  end  of  it,  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  pain ;  while 
a  metallic  brush,  connected  with  the  other  pole,  is  carried  over  the  whole  portion  of  skin 
covering  the  painful  parts.  The  brush  should  be  interruptedly  and  at  first  partially  ap- 
plied, so  as  to  accustom  the  patient  to  the  sensation  excited;  then  the  touches  should 
be  made  in  quicker  succession,  and  with  the  brush  held  perpendicularly,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  the  whole  force  of  the  machine  to  bear.  The  operator  must  return  from  time 
to  time  to  the  points  already  touched,  till  the  skin  becomes  red,  and  the  pain  ceases; 
which  happens  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  four  minutes  at  most.  The  pain  excited 
is  intense,  exceeding  even  that  of  the  disease.  Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  the 
operation,  the  abdominal  pains  cease,  whatever  may  have  been  their  severity  or  extent,  and 
the  tenderness  on  pressure  is  removed,  as  are  also  the  sympathetic  pains  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  In  the  great  migority  of  cases  the  pains  do  not  return.  1^  u  \«m  ^vj 
reappear  after  a  period  of  from  less  than  one  day  to  e\g^Yit  dv;«^Mi^  %xvQ\\ivt  ^\«t>>\^n^ 
is  required.     In  lerj  few  is  a  third  or  a  fourth  necMSi^Ty .    Xtl«t  W^  «w««>2tfs».  ^'t  >»^ 
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bj  M.  Oendrin.  The  lead  is  said  to  be  thus  eliminated  from  the  sjstem^iBd 
to  appear  on  the  sarface  in  the  form  of  solphoret.  This  shoaid  be  remored 
by  means  of  a  flesh-brash  with  soap  and  water,  after  each  immersion. 

The  diet,  throughout  the  treatment,  shonld  be  light  and  easily  dilated, 
consisting  of  farinaceous  substances,  with  weak  animal  broths  when  these 
are  not  contraindicated  by  the  existence  of  iofiammation.  Care  should  he 
taken,  even  after  recovery,  to  avoid  flatulent,  acescent,  and  indij^estible  food, 
until  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  entirely  recovered  their  powers.  Exposure 
to  a  cold  damp  atmosphere  shonld  also  be  avoided,  and  flannel  should  be  won 
next  the  skin.  When  an  individual  has  shown  himself,  by  saccessive  attacks, 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead,  nothing  remiins 
for  him  but  to  abandon  the  business  which  has  exposed  him  to  this  influence. 

Prophylactic  measures  are  of  some  importance  in  guarding  against  the  poison 
of  lead.  Frequent  washing  of  the  hands  and  of  the  whole  person,  and  a 
change  of  clothes  upon  leaving  off  work;  care  not  to  apply  the  hands,  when 
soiled  with  white-lead,  to  the  mouth;  sleeping  at  a  distance  from  the  works; 
free  ventilation  of  the  apartments;  and  the  grinding  of  the  white- lead  nnder 
water,  are  all  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the  chances  of  an  attack.  M. 
Gendrin  recommends  the  ioternal  and  external  use  of  sulpharic  acid,  largelv 
diluted  with  water ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  some  effect  so  fiur 
as  regards  the  poison  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  the  skin ;  b«t 
It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  could  prevent  the  action  of  lead  inhaled  lato 
the  lungs.  Besides,  the  continued  use  of  so  active  a  substance  might  itsdf 
lead  to  serious  derangements  of  health.  Not  much  more,  probably,  can  witk 
justice  be  said  of  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  fats  and  fixed  oils,  as  articles  of 
diet;  though  the  use  of  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  every  morning,  is  said  to 
have  proved  efficacious  in  warding  off  the  disease. 


Article  IK 


CONSTIPATION. 

Bt  this  term  is  indicated  a  condition  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  stools  are 
less  frequent  or  less  in  quantity  than  in  health.  Oases  in  which  the  intes- 
tines are  entirely  closed  against  the  passage  of  feces,  in  conseqaence  of  soom 
mechanical  impediment,  are  treated  of  under  the  head  of  obstraetion. 

Symptoms. — In  deciding  as  to  the  existence  of  constipation  in  any  partico- 
lar  case,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  interval  at  which  the 
alvine  evacuations  habitually  occur,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  individniL 
Most  persons  have  one  passage  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hoars ;  but  scat 
have  two  or  more  daily,  others  only  one  every  third  or  fourth  day;  and  ii- 
stances  are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  interval  is  extended  to  one  or 
even  two  weeks,  without  apparent  disadvantage.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  these  latter  cases,  a  close  examination  would  discover  derangements,  sofi- 
cient  to  prove  that  the  long  suspension  of  the  evacuations  was  anything  bat 
a  healthy  state  of  the  function.  In  general,  constipation  may  be  said  to  exiit 
when  the  passages  occur  less  frequently  than  once  a  day.  Bat  a  person  aar 
be  very  seriously  constipated,  notwithstanding  that  his  evacuAtions  are  qoitc 
regular  in  the  period  of  their  recurrence,  if  they  are  insufficient  in  quantity. 

paioff,  the  oihor  Bymptoms  gradually  disappear,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to  kfsbk 
usually  iu  about  a  week.  The  subaequcut  treatment  consists  in  the  u»e  of  sulphnr-bai^ 
lemonade  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  ulura  in  gum -water,  and  a  UtM 
of  the  ^watcry  extract  of  o^Wm;  V^vxV.  \t  \.«  dc\ubtful  whether  these  are  necessary;  as  Mct 
palientg  have  got  we\\\Til\ie«isi^v\xa^V\vV^>i\.>Xw«ak«  '^^.^rtf^oAkxS^iLka  that  die  ri«(My 
aoU  revulaWely.  i^Archi»et  Qfclu,U3wv^»^>^•'^'^^— ^^^^^^3^M^  ' 
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It  not  nnfreqnentl  J  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  fecalent  matter  which  on^ht 
to  be  discharged  at  each  stool  is  retained,  and  an  accomolation  thas  insensibly 
takes  place,  which  at  length  becomes  manifest  by  the  great  inconvenience  it 
occasions. 

The  feces  in  constipation  are  nsnallj  harder  and  dryer  than  in  health,  and 
not  nnfreqoently  come  away  in  knotty  lamps,  with  much  straining,  and  pain- 
ful distension  of  the  anas.  These  Inmps  are  occasionally  covered  with  a  white 
or  bloody  mocns,  and  are  of  different  colour,  sometimes  natnral,  sometimes 
blackish,  and  sometimes  light  or  clay-coloured,  indicating  a  deficiency  or  total 
absence  of  bile.  When  not  pointed  out  by  the  diminished  number  or  apparent 
condition  of  the  stools,  the  affection  may  be  suspected  to  exist,  if  the  patient 
complain  of  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  in  the  abdomen  or  at  the  funda- 
ment, a  frequent  but  ineffectual  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  flatulence,  colicky 
pains,  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  nausea  with  or  without  vomiting.  At- 
tention to  these  points  is  the  more  important,  as  in  some  cases  of  groat  fecal 
accumulation,  whether  in  the  rectum  or  higher  up  in  the  colon,  the  irritation 
of  the  bowel  gives  rise  to  occasional  mucous  discharges,  tinged  with  fecal  mat- 
ter, and  having  a  very  offensive  fecal  odour;  or  small  quantities  of  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  bowels  are  forced  around  the  mass,  or  through  an  opening 
existing  in  it,  and  discharged  per  anum,  so  as  to  simulate  diarrhoea.  Some- 
times the  discharges  are  bloody  or  dysenteric  in  character.  Such  a  condition 
is  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  old  people,  and  has  not  nnfrequently  been  treated 
as  diarrhoea,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient.  There  is  in  some  instances 
difficulty  in  passing  urine.  If  a  case  be  attended  by  more  or  less  of  the  above 
symptoms,  constipation  should  be  suspected,  and  a  close  examination  insti- 
tuted. If  the  feculent  mass  be  lodged  in  the  rectum,  it  will  at  once  be  de- 
tected by  introducing  the  finger  through  the  anus ;  if  in  the  colon,  it  will  often 
be  obvious  in  the  form  of  a  hard  tumour  or  tumours  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  descending,  transverse,  or  ascending  colon;  and,  when  the 
solid  mass  cannot  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  it  may  often  be 
detected  by  the  flat  sound  which  it  will  yield  on  percussion.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  masses  have  not  nnftrequently  been  mistaken  for  organized 
tumours.  The  impossibility  of  introducing  an  injecting  pipe  far  iuto  the  rec- 
tum, or  the  great  resistance  made  to  the  entrance  of  liquids  through  the  in- 
strument, often  leads  to  the  detection  of  these  accumulations.  The  quantity 
of  feculent  matter  which  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  constipation  is  enor- 
mous. A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Archives  Oen^rales  (iv.  410),  in  which 
thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  were  found  in  the  intestines.  The  length  of  time 
also,  during  which  patients  sometimes  snstain  a  complete  want  of  alvine  de- 
jections, is  astonishing.  From  one  to  two  weeks  is  no  uncommon  period,  in 
the  experience  of  roost  practitioners*;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
patient  has  survived  months  of  suffering  from  this  cause.  But,  in  most  of 
these  cases,  the  dejection  per  anum  has  been  replaced  by  a  vomiting  of  feces, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  fatal  distension.  Generally  speaking,  should  the  constipa- 
tion not  yield  to  appropriate  treatment,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  character 
come  on  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  the  case  ends  fatally,  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  much  and  various  suffering,  with  occasional  remissions 
and  exacerbations,  as  temporary  relief  is  obtained  from  vomiting,  the  use  of 
remedial  measures,  or  other  causes.  (See  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels.) 

Causes. — Constipation  is  either  occasional,  arising  from  some  temporary 
cause,  or  protracted  and  habitnal.  In  both  cases,  its  pathological  condition 
must  consist  in  either  1.  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  alvine 
contents  along  the  bowels,  2.  a  diminished  contractility  of  the  muscular  coa.^ 
or  a  diminished  susceptibility  of  the  intestines  to  tVi^  vii^\i»\v(^^  vA  >^^^  \\S5^^ 
alvine  stimuli,  8.  a  deficient  supply  of  these  alVmuW,  ot  4.  ^^Q\s^2k\\i^>I\n^  ^ 
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two  or  more  of  the  conditioiis  mentioned.    The  caoses  mast  be  sach  ai  ire 
capable  of  indacing  these  conditions. 

Among  those  which  occasion  mechanical  impediment  are  solid  masses 
formed  oat  of  the  ingesta,  or  by  precipitation  from  the  intestinal  liquids; 
spasmodic  or  permanent  strictnre  of  the  bowels ;  the  encroachment  of  organ- 
ized  tumours  upon  their  caliber;  and  strangulation  of  the  intestines,  as  io 
hernia,  intnssusceptio,  and  twisting  of  some  portion  of  the  tabe.  These  will 
be  more  particularly  considered  under  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

The  causes  which  impair  the  contractility  or  susceptibility  of  .the  boweli^ 
or  both,  are  of  more  importance  in  relation  to  our  present  sabject.  These 
operate  more  especially  upon  the  colon,  though  their  influence  is  also  feh 
throughout  the  intestinal  tube.  Torpor  of  the  colon  is  one  of  the  most  com* 
mon  conditions  in  habitual  constipation.  Unable  to  contract  safficiently  os 
the  feculent  matter,  or  unduly  insensible  to  its  presence,  the  bowel  becooiei 
distended  by  the  accumulation  which  takes  place,  and,  under  the  distensioi, 
suffers  a  still  further  diminution  of  its  power  and  sensibility.  The  causes  o( 
this  condition  are  numerous.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those 
which  produce  the  analogous  condition  of  the  stomach  existing  in  dyspepsia; 
as  sedentary  habits,  excessive  mental  occupation,  sensual  indalgences  of  all 
kinds,  morbid  diversion  of  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  to  other  organs,  the 
nse  of  narcotics  and  especially  of  opium,  diseased  conditions  of  the  brain  aod 
spinal  marrow,  and,  in  fine,  whatever  debilitates  the  system  generally,  and  eoih 
seqnently  involves  the  bowels.  (See  Dyspepsia.)  Old  age  is  attended  with  a 
diminished  susceptibility  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  therefore  very  sabject 
to  constipation.  Habit  also  has  a  strong  influence,  and  is  one  of  Uie  most 
frequent  causes  of  the  complaint  By  means  of  our  control  over  the  sphincter 
ani,  we  are  endowed,  to  a  considerable  extent^  with  a  power  of  regulating  the 
alvine  discharges,  and  of  resisting  the  solicitations  of  nature  at  inconvenient 
seasons.  This  power  is  too  apt  to  be  frequently  exercised,  especially  by  fe- 
males. The  bowel,  thus  habituated  to  the  presence  of  feculent  matter,  feeli 
less  and  less  its  wholesome  stimulation,  and  at  length  ceases  to  be  excited 
into  action.  Habitual  constipation  is  a  necessary  result.  The  preparatiou 
of  lead  have  a  directly  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  bowels;  and  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness  is  therefore  an  almost  uniform  attendant  on  colica  pictooum. 

Of  the  causes  which  impair  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  intestinal  liquidi, 
the  most  common  is  perhaps  a  diminished  or  suspended  secretion  of  bile,  or 
anything  which  impedes  its  access  to  the  bowels;  the  bile  being  one  of  the 
most  energetic  alvine  stimulants  provided  by  nature.  Hence  the  freqaeot 
deficiency  of  the  bilious  colour  in  the  evacuations.  The  same  may  possibly 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  pancreatic  liquor,  and  is  certainly  so  of  the 
intestinal  macous  and  serous  secretions.'  Hence  the  influence  of  excessive 
discharges  from  other  organs,  as  from  the  skin  and  kidneys,  in  prodoeing 
costiveness.  Hence,  too,  the  action  of  astringents,  which  diminish  or  arreK 
the  intestinal  secretion.  Dr.  Dick  ascribes  the  costiveness  of  the  young,  ia 
some  instances,  to  a  too  rapid  absorption  of  the  intestinal  liquids.  {BrxUk' 
waiters  Retrospect,  xvii.  152.) 

Many  of  the  causes  abov^  enumerated  operate  doubly,  impairing  the  coa- 
tractility  and  sensibility  of  the  bowel,  while  they  diminish  the  amooot  of 
healthy  stimulus  by  checking  secretion.  Such  especially  are  those  which  ad 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Excessive  exeidie 
often  produces  this  effect  by  directing  the  energies  of  the  system  to  othtf 
parts.  A  disposition  to  constipation  is  a  very  common  attendant  apon  a  loif 
and  fatiguing  journey. 

Effects, — Con^Upation  ^ives  rise,  especially  when  habitual,  to  a  great  diver- 
sity of  local  and  eonaWVuWon^X  ^«c«(i^\&«^\a.  \^v\sa  ita  eifeeta  apon  the 
bowels,  conaisUag  ill  Vtn\A\ioi^,Sn.^m\&sk>^^^ 
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&c.f  it  deranges  the  neigbboaring  organs  by  the  pressure  of  the  accnmnlated 
feces;  impedes  from  the  same  cause  the  abdominal  circnlation,  and  thus  occa- 
sions Tarions  congestions ;  extends  a  sympathetic  irritation  to  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  as  well  as  to  the  brain,  heart,  and  other  distant 
parts ;  and  finally  gives  rise  to  contamination  of  the  blood,  both  by  checking 
the  secretion  of  ezcrementitions  matter,  and  by  causing  a  reabsorption  of  that 
already  eliminated  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  of  various  products  of  chemical 
change  in  the  retained  contents  of  the  bowels. 

It  is  often  attended,  even  in  its  occasional  attacks,  with  dulness,  depression 
of  spirits,  drowsiness,  irritability  of  temper,  vertigo,  headache,  flushing  of  the 
face,  pains  in  the  loins  and  limbs,  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  furred  tongue,  g^astrio 
derangement,  and  various  disorder  in  the  biliary,  urinary,  and  generative 
organs.  When  habitual,  it  produces  the  same  effects  in  an  aggravated  degree, 
and  others  even  more  unpleasant  Bleeding  from  the  rectum,  hemorrhoidal 
tumours,  fissures  and  prolapsus  of  the  anus,  fistula  in  ano,  strangury,  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  dysmenorrhoea,  amenorrhoea,  monorrhagia,  leucorrhoea,  colic, 
diarrhcBa,  dysentery,  hepatic  congestion  and  inflammation,  dyspepsia,  sick- 
headache,  foul  breath,  epistazis,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  hysteria,  mel- 
ancholy, hypochondriasis,  and  insanity  are  among  the  disorders  which  have 
been  traced  to  constipation  as  their  source. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  disease  which  is  found  asso* 
ciated  with  constipation  is  properly  its  effect  Derangements  of  the  •same 
kind  as  those  which  it  induces  arise  often  also  from  other  causes,  and  may 
bring  on  this  condition  of  the  bowels  if  not  previously  existing.  But,  even 
in  this  case,  it  often  aggravates  the  original  disorder;  and  thus,  whether 
viewed  as  cause  or  effect,  is  still  a  source  of  mischief.  Not  unfrequently,  the 
complaints  which  originate  in  constipation  take  on  an  independent  existence, 
and  continue  though  the  cause  may  cease.  From  all  these  considerations, 
it  follows  that  the  disorder  in  question,  whether  original  or  induced,  requires 
a  close  attention,  and  should  be  immediately  made  an  object  of  treatment 
whenever  it  occurs. 

TreatmerU. — Occasional  attacks  of  constipation  must  be  met  by  cathartics, 
proportionate  in  their  activity  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  the  milder  being 
first  employed,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  more  energetic  resorted 
to  after  these  have  failed.  Castor  oil  is,  from  its  combination  of  mildness 
with  quickness  and  efficiency,  one  of  those  best  adapted  to  ordinary  cases. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  other  saline  cathartics  may  also  be  used,  and 
are  especially  applicable  to  solid  fecal  accumulations,  in  consequence  of  the 
copious  serous  secretion  they  induce,  which  penetrates  and  breaks  down  the 
impacted  mass.  Senna  tea  combined  with  the  salt  adds  to  its  efficiency,  by 
the  energetic  influence  which  this  cathartic  exercises  upon  the  muscular  coat; 
and  fluid  extract  of  senna  alone  is  often  very  serviceable.  Croton  oil  should 
be  employed,  when  those  mentioned  have  proved  insufficient  It  is  preferable 
to  most  other  drastic  cathartics  by  its  quicker  action  and  greater  energy, 
while  less  disposed  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  bowel.  Cases,  however, 
may  occur  in  which,  from  great  insensibility  of  the  intestines,  the  irritant 
properties  of  Jalap-resin,  scammony,  colocynth,  gamboge,  or  even  elaterium, 
g^ven  separately  or  in  combination,  may  render  them  preferable.  CcUomel 
should  be  employed  when  the  constipation  is  dependent  on  torpidity  or 
congestion  of  the  liver.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  after  the  g^ms 
have  been  touched  by  the  use  of  mercurials,  other  cathartics  will  act  with 
facility  which  had  failed  before.  Dr.  Daniel,  of  Savannah,  recommended 
charcoal  very  highly  as  superior  to  all  other  remedies  in  obstinate  constiQa*- 
tion.  He  gave  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  «v«r3)DA\l>^Q'QX  ^T>&^'Qi^<t 
and  found  it  successful  in  numerous  instances.  (^PKilod,  Joum.  of  ^e  ^>^^|^v 
and  Fhya.  Set.,  r.  1  i  9.)  The  remedy,  however,  \itA  m^  wiwiwA^  i»^«^^^ 
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other  hands,  and  is  liable  to  accamalate  in  the  bowels,  so  as  itself  to  become 
a  soarce  of  obstraction. 

Should  the  purgative  not  operate  in  due  time,  it  shoald  be  aided  by  SDe- 
mata,  which  sometimes  become  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  an  irriuk 
bility  of  stomach  which  precludes  the  use  of  most  cathartics  by  the  moath. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  colic  (page  655)  for  an  accouDt  of 
the  substances  which  may  be  used  in  this  form.  Perhaps,  npon  the  whole, 
the  most  safe  and  at  the  same  time  efficient,  in  cases  of  great  obstinacy,  ii 
simple  warm  water  thrown  up  the  bowel,  in  very  large  qaaotities,  by  means 
of  a  self- injecting  apparatus,  and  repeated  so  as  gradually  to  softca  and  wash 
away  the  feculent  matter.  Any  desirable  quantity  of  water  may  thus  be 
introduced  into  the  bowels,  if  care  be  taken,  by  twisting  a  towel  round  the 
pipe  and  pressing  it  against  the  fundament,  to  aid  the  contractile  power  of 
the  sphincter.  Advantage  may  occasionally  result  from  introducing  the 
water  directly  into  the  colon,  through  a  long  gum-elastic  tube,  passed  high 
up  into  that  bowel.  When  the  feces  are  impacted  in  the  rectum,  the  assiA- 
ance  of  the  finger,  a  scoop,  spoon-handle,  or  some  similar  instrument,  intro- 
duced per  anum,  becomes  necessary  to  break  up  and  discharge  the  solid  mass. 
Other  measures  may  be  employed  in  aid  of  those  mentioned,  as  friction  ofer 
the  abdomen,  warm  vapour  to  the  fundament,  and  the  application  of  cold 
externally,  either  by  ice  to  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  or 
by  a  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  abdomen.  Spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  bowels  has  sometimes  given  way  under  this  latter  measure, 
after  resisting  purgatives  and  enemata.  The  application  of  cloths  wet  with 
i<{e-water  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  free  use  of  ice- water  internally,  perserrered 
in  for  days  if  necessary,  is  an  old  remedy,  which  is  said  to  have  proved  very 
effectual  in  ileus.  (See  Boston, Med.  and  Surg.  Journ»,  xxxvii.  p.  229.)  The 
late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  emetics  of  tir- 
tarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  in  obstinate  constipation,  and  ascribed 
their  beneficial  influence  partly  to  the  increased  action  of  the  liver,  aad 
partly  to  the  relaxation  of  spasm  which  they  occasioned.  (Philad.  Journ.  of 
Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.,  iv.  337.)  The  use  of  metallic  mercury,  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  asserted  to  have  sometimes  overcome  constipation  under  almost 
desperate  circumstances.  (See  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels.) 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  occt- 
sional  dependence  of  obstinate  constipation  npon  local  inflammation  of  the 
intestine,  affecting  either  the  muscular  or  peritoneal  coat,  and  entirely  re- 
straining the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  part.  In  such  cases,  persistence  in  the 
nse  of  violent  cathartics  can  do  only  harm.  Bleeding,  general  and  local 
calomel  and  opium  internally,  occasional  enemata,  with  emollient  applicatiosi 
and  blisters,  are  the  chief  remedies ;  and  they  will  often  succeed  most  happily 
after  failure  with  active  purgatives. 

In  Iiabitual  constipation,  a  somewhat  different  course. mast  be  parsned. 
Attention  must  here  be  especially  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  caose.  Efforts 
should  be  made  by  the  patient  to  establish  the  habit  of  regular  evacuations  bj 
daily  attendance  at  the  privy,  though  it  is  important  that  he  shoald  avoid 
severe  straining,  which  often  gives  rise  to  hemorrhoids  or  prolapsai  sal 
Moderate  exercise,  regular  habits  of  life,  relaxation  from  intense  mental  ooeo* 
pation,  change  of  air  and  scene,  all  have  a  favourable  effect  by  contribotiiifr 
to  the  restoration  of  tone  to  the  bowels.  Frictions  over  the  whole  sorfacd  <tf 
the  body,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  cold  or  shower-bath  contribute  to  the 
same  end ;  and,  whenever  the  excess  of  any  function  may  be  foand  to  divert 
the  due  supply  of  vital  energy  from  the  colon,  this  excess  shoald  if  possible 
be  corrected.  The  use  of  all  narcotic  substances,  including  green  tea  uA 
coffee,  8hoa\d  be  ehaA!^OTi«\^  "vIVAiCk  >^«t^\%T»MmL  \a  bieUAYe  that  the 
plaint  dependa  on  Xotpot  ^t  ^3m  ^sD^Mft^A«^ 
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The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  highly  important,  and  this  alone  will  frequently 
be  safficieot  to  restore  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels.  The  food  should  in 
general  be  easily  digestible,  and  such  as  is  not  calcnlated  to  yield  a  large 
amount  of  feculent  residue.  (See  Dyspepsia.)  An  exception  to  this  rule  may 
sometimes  be  made  in  favour  of  substances  having  laxative  properties ;  but 
discrimination  is  necessary.  Laxative  articles  of  diet  are  apt  to  be  of  difficult 
solubility  in  the  stomach,  and  are  generally  ill  adapted  to  a  dyspeptic  state  of 
that  organ.  Snch  as  are  of  this  character  should  therefore  be  avoided,  or  used 
cautiously,  in  constipation  associated  with  dyspepsia.  Bran  bread,  however, 
or  some  other  preparation  of  wheat  flour  containing  bran,  may  often  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  this  case.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
recommends  highly  a  preparation  made  by  grinding  wheat  coarsely  in  a  coffee* 
mill,  adding  a  little  salt,  and  then  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours,  adding 
water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  hominy.  (Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xvii.  296.)  When  the  stomach  is  not  dyspeptic, 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  are  highly  useful.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  per- 
sons, disposed  to  costiveness,  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  condition  at  those 
times  of  the  year  when  fruits  are  in  season.  The  different  edible  berries, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  melons,  &c.  may  be  taken  as  freely  as  the  stomach 
will  admit  without  inconvenience ;  and  tomatoes,  used  as  a  vegetable  at  dinner, 
have  been  found  highly  beneficial,  even  by  dyspeptic  persons.  In  the  winter, 
the  imported  fresh  fruits,  snch  as  grapes  and  oranges,  and  the  dried  fruits, 
such  as  dried  peaches,  prunes,  figs,  &c.,  may  be  substituted.  Other  laxative 
articles  of  diet,  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  digestion  is  vigorous,  are 
brown  sugar,  molasses  from  the  plantations,  honey,  olive  oil,  rye  and  Indian 
meal  in  the  form  of  mush  or  bread,  oatmeal  gruel,  rennet- whey,  and  butter- 
milk. Broths  are  sometimes  preferable,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  solid 
food.  Borne  recommends  the  use  of  bacon  at  breakfast.  An  exclusive  diet 
of  milk  has  sometimes  appeared  to  produce  very  obstinate  constipation  ;  and 
this  fact  should  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  children. 

When  constipation  is  found  to  be  connected  with  deficient  secretion  of  bile, 
an  alterative  mercurial  course,  or  the  use  of  nitromuriatic  acid  should  be  re* 
sorted  to.  A  calomel  purge  may  be  given  at  first,  and  afterwards  half  a  grain 
or  a  grain  of  the  same  mercurial,  or  three  grains  of  the  blue  mass  every  nig^t 
or  every  other  night,  followed  by  a  drachm  or  two  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  other  mild  laxative  in  the  morning. 

Laxative  medicines  are  often  indispensable.  In  the  choice  of  these,  refer- 
ence must  be  had  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When 
the  former  is  weak,  and  the  latter  inirritable,  as  in  dyspepsia,  atonic  gout,  &o., 
the  warm  tonic  laxatives  should  be  selected,  and  may  often  be  advantageously 
combined  with  bitter  extracts,  chalybeates,  or  other  tonics.  Aloes  and  rhu- 
barb, separate  or  combined,  are  most  employed,  and  are  often  mixed  with 
extract  of  gentian  or  quassia,  and  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron.  But  aloes  should 
Dot  be  used  in  cases  attended  with  hemorrhoids  or  irritated  uterus.  White 
mustard  seeds,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonfnl  daily  or  twice  a  day,  are  often 
advantageous  under  similar  circumstances.  Infusion  of  senna,  with  colnmbo 
and  ginger  or  other  aromatic,  is  also  well  adapted*  to  constipation  complicated 
with  feeble  digestion.  The  torpid  bowels  of  old  people  require  the  more 
stimulating  cathartics.  Besides  aloes  and  rhubarb,  the  drastic  purgatives  may 
be  used  in  small  doses  and  combined  together,  as  in  the  compound  extract  of 
edocynth,  or  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopcsia ;  and 
with  the  cathartics,  Cayenne  or  black  pepper,  assafetida,  myrrh,  ammoniaCi 
&c.  may  be  advantageously  associated.  Not  only  in  these  cases,  but  in  akV 
others  where  the  bowels  are  very  torpid,  even  in  th«  c«&%%  o^  \\i\%xi\s^^  Wv«^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  combiaing  minute  quantitiea  of  ctoitoti  o\\m\2^  o*Oci«t  >»:&»«" 
tives,  eapeciaily  with  aloes  and  rbabarb,  with  the  Yiap^VeaX.  rfl^e.V  ^V^  ^^5»»!^«t 
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or  sixth  of  a  drop,  for  adalts,  will  be  foand  to  add  considerablj  to  thO'ictiTitj 
of  the  dose,  and  generally  without  irritating  the  stomach. 

When  the  stomach  is  not  very  feeble,  the  saline  laxatives  may  often  be 
Qsed  with  propriety.  They  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  less  apt  thu 
some  others  to  leave  the  bowels  in  a  costiye  state ;  and  are  pecoliariy  appli- 
cable to  cases  attended  with  deficient  intestinal  secretion.  A  very  tmtfl 
quantity  of  one  of  these  salts,  a  drachm  or  two  of  Epsom  or  Rochelle  Mh, 
for  example,  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  early  in  the  morning,  will  ofin 
act  sufficiently.  The  Seidlitz  powder  suits  some  stomachs  admirably  well 
The  natural  combinations  of  salts  existing  in  mineral  waters  are  often  mon 
effectual  than  the  salts  separately.  The  different  waters  of  the  Saratoft 
springs  are  deservedly  in  high  repute.  The  Cheltenham  salt  made  in  inita- 
tion  of  the  Cheltenham  water  in  England,  and  containing  a  chalybeate  si- 
sociated  with  the  saline  ingredients,  has  answered  admirably  in  my  experi- 
ence. But  the  alkaline  salts  have  the  disadvantage  in  general,  that,  whn 
long  continued,  they  debilitate  the  stomach  and  impair  digestion. 

When  the  digestion  is  good,  the  confection  of  senna  or  lenftive  electosn 
is  an  excellent  laxative.  Given  at  bedtime,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  it  usnaDj 
causes  a  soft  feculent  evacuation  in  the  morning,  without  irritation,  or  other 
inconvenience.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  to  constipation  with  piles.  Powdered 
senna,  mixed  in  very  small  proportion  with  stewed  dried  peaches  or  pranei, 
operates  in  a  similar  manner.  A  drink  made  from  cream  of  tartar,  in  imits- 
tion  of  lemonade,  may  be  used  in  similar  cases,  and  is  often  gratefdl  io  sua- 
mer.  Flake  manna,  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  eaten  occasionally,  is  also 
adapted  to  costiveness  with  unimpaired  digestion. 

Some  persons  are  able  to  take  castor  oil  without  disgust,  and  find  it  nsefol 
in  habitual  costiveness;  but  in  general  the  stomach  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
its  very  frequent  use.  With  others,  olive  oil  answers  the  same  purpose, 
though  it  requires  to  be  given  in  larger  doses. 

Sulphur  is  adapted  to  cases  as  well  of  feeble  as  of  vigorous  digestion,  and, 
as  it  produces  unirritating  passages,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  piles.  In 
consequence  of  its  alterative  properties,  it  is  an  excellent  laxative  in  the  cos- 
tiveness of  rheumatic  and  gouty  individuals.  It  is  often  associated  with  mtfr* 
nesia  in  dyspeptic  cases,  and  with  cream  of  tartar  in  inflammatory  piles.  Its 
disadvantages  are  that  it  is  apt  to  occasion  griping,  and  in  time  imparts  odosr 
to  the  breath  and  secretions. 

Magnesia  and  its  carbonate  are  peculiarly  useful  in  cases  attended  with 
excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  It  should  not,  however,  be  nsed  largely  and 
habitually,  unless  in  association  with  other  laxatives  to  insure  its  action ;  ts 
it  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  the  bowels,  and  formed  masses  interferiiig 
with  their  due  movement 

Some  have  employed  enemata  or  suppositories  as  substitutes  for  cathartici 
by  the  mouth,  administering  them  daily,  or  every  other  day,  for  a  long  time 
together.  The  mildest  substances  should  be  selected ;  as  flaxseed  tea  or  other 
mucilaginous  liquid  for  injection,  and  hard  soap  or  solidified  molasses  for  ii- 
troduction  in  the  solid  form.  But  both  are  liable  to  the  objection,  that  tbej 
concentrate  in  one  part  of  the  bowels  the  irritation  which  the  laxative  medi* 
cine  spreads,  in  a  comparatively  diluted  state,  over  their  whole  track;  while 
they  do  not  so  effectually  evacuate  the  upper  portions  of  the  canaL 

But  laxatives,  either  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  should  be  employed  only  tf 
ac^uvants  to  a  properly  regulated  regimen,  and  should  be  suspended  the 
moment  that  they  are  no  longer  necessary.  Care  should  also  be  takea  to 
administer  them  in  doses  no  larger  than  is  essential  to  the  end  desired. 

They  should  always  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  as  tbey  thus  operste 
more  speedily  and  w\\]d  V^ia  TLtAisoi^v    ^^  w^  ^^t  or  an  hoar  bsAin 
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breakfast,  an  hoar  or  two  before  dinner,  and  at  bedtime,  withoat  previons 
snpper,  are  the  proper  periods.  Gi?en  at  bedtime,  they  will  often  not  act 
until  morning,  and  the  patient  will  experience  little  or  no  inconvenience  dur- 
ing the  night;  while  he  thus  escapes  the  annoyance  of  their  operation  through 
the  day.     This,  therefore,  npon  the  whole,  is  the  most  appropriate  time. 

In  cases  dependent  on  deficiency  of  contractile  power  in  the  muscular  coat, 
DUX  vomica  or  its,  active  principle,  strychnia,  has  been  employed  with  great 
success ;  and,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  these  cases,  the  re* 
medy  may  be  tried  in  any  case  of  habitual  constipation,  where  this  cause 
may  be  supposed  on  probable  grounds  to  exist.  In  similar  cases  of  sup- 
posed atony  of  the  bowels,  sulphate  of  qninia  or  the  simple  bitters  may 
be  used  in  connection  with  laxatives,  and  sulphate  of  sine  has  also  been  re- 
commended. 

Various  other  measures  have  been  employed  in  habitual  costiveness.  The 
irUrodiLciion  of  a  bougie  high  up  into  the  rectum  is  favourably  spoken  of  by 
Bume,  who  recommends  it  especially  in  cases  attended  with  great  rigidity  of 
the  sphincter  ani.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  has  in  some  persons  been  found 
to  obviate  constipation,  though  in  others  it  occasions  it,  when  used  in  excess, 
by  impairing  the  sensibility  of  the  digestive  tube.  Friction  to  the  abdomen 
with  rubefacients,  coarse  flannel,  or  the  flesh-brush ;  tepid  or  cold  affusion 
upon  the  loins ;  and  leeches  or  cups  to  the  spine^  when  the  constipation  may 
be  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  disorder  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  have  been 
recommended.  Cktlvanism  or  electro-magnetism  has  also  been  found  useful, 
a  current  being  directed  through  the  bowels,  by  applying  the  end  of  a  wire 
from  one  pole  to  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  other  to  various  points  along  the 
course  of  the  colon  upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 
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This  term,  as  here  employed,  implies  the  existence  of  some  mechanical  im- 
pediment to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  The  obstruction  some* 
times  comes  on  slowly,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  constipation,  the  patient 
experiencing  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  evacuations,  until 
they  cease.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  altogether 
unexpected.  It  often  happens  that,  for  a  few  days  after  the  cessation  of  dis- 
charges, no  great  inconvenience  is  felt ;  but  sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes 
immediately,  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen, 
attended  frequently  with  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  bearing  down  efforts, 
which  are  either  quite  ineffectual,  or  produce  only  slight,  bloody,  mucous,  or 
feculent  passages,  without  affording  relief.  Cathartics  are  taken  without  effect, 
and  enemata,  after  evacuating  occasionally  small  quantities  of  fecal  matter, 
come  away  as  administered.  The  discharges  which  thus  occur  spontaneously, 
or  are  obtained  artificially,  consist  only  of  matters  contained  in  the  bowels 
below  the  point  of  obstruction ;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
lead  to  false  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Distension  of  the 
abdomen  now  comes  on,  with  flatulent  eructation,  severe  spasmodic  pain,  great 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  and  at  length  nausea  and  vomiting,  so  that  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach  are  instantly  rejected,  and  medicines  cannot 
be  retained.  Symptoms  of  inflammation,  as  tenderness  upon  pressure,  a  quiek 
pulse,  and  furred  tongue,  are  often  mingled  with  those  of  ob«»\s^<eMvyci.  "^^^t^^ 
relief  not  be  obtained,  troublesome  hiccougb  occuxa;  \!ki^  ^^omX^akt^  uoX  "o^^* 
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frequently  assDroes  a  stercoraceons  or  bloody  character;  djsory,  with  deep- 
red  orine,  is  added  to  the  other  Bymptoms ;  the  belly  beeomes  enoriaoulj 
distended  and  tympanitic,  the  respiration  oppressed,  the  faee  bathed  in  swett, 
the  skin  pale  and  clammy,  the  extremities  cold,  the  poise  exceedingly  feeble, 
and  the  countenance  haggard ;  and  the  patient  sinks,  completely  worn  oit 
and  exhausted,  death  being  frequently  preceded  by  delirioDQ.  This,  howerer, 
is  not  the  uniform  result.  The  vomiting  of  feces  sometimea  affords  ten- 
porary  relief;  the  worst  symptoms  disappear,  to  occur  again  when  the  boweli 
become  again  loaded ;  or  the  obstruction  may  be  partially  remored  by  as 
effort  of  nature,  and  again  return ;  and  a  course  of  suffering  and  ezhaostioo, 
alternating  with  partial  relief  and  reaction,  may  continue  for  months,  <^  evfi 
years,  ending  at  last  in  death,  or  in  a  complete  removal  of  the  obstroetioi. 
and  recovery.  It  is  singular  how,  in  some  cases,  the  system  accomnodala 
itself  to  defecation  by  the  stomach,  so  as  to  dispense  for  a  long  time  with  the 
ordinary  alvine  eyacuaiions.  Dr.  Crampton  relates,  in  the  Dublin  HotpitMi 
Reports  (toI.  !▼.),  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  living  at  the  time,  who  for 
seven  years  had  laboured  under  stercoraceons  vomiting,  with  obstinate  coi- 
stipation,  having  had  stools  at  distant  intervals,  only  two  or  three  dariog 
the  year  preceding  the  report,  and  none  at  all  during  the  laat  eight  moatk 
Another  case  of  a  young  female  was  reported  by  Dr.  Franklin  Bnche,  in  tbe 
N,  American  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal  (vol.  vi.  p.  262),  which  continued  for 
a  period  of  ten  months,  during  which  there  was  several  times  an  absence  of 
stools  for  more  than  twenty  days,  and  once  for  eighty-seven  days,  and  jH 
the  patient  ultimately  recovered.  In  both  these  cases,  the  stercoracecm 
matter  vomited  had  occasionally  a  strong  urinous  smell,  and  there  was,  doriog 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  suppression  or  retention  of  urine.  These  latttr 
phenomena  are  not  uncommon  attendants  upon  obstinate  constipation. 

The  names  of  Ileus  and  Volvulus  have  been  given  to  cases  of  stercoraceou 
vomiting,  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  constipation.  There  is  nothing,  bow- 
ever,  in  this  association  of  symptoms,  which  entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  t 
distinct  disease.  This  kind  of  vomiting  may  occur  in  violent  colic  from  t 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  bowel,  or  in  cases  of  gastro  colic  fistula ;  and  it  is 
asserted  to  have  arisen  from  a  morbid  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  movemeDt 
without  any  obstruction ;  water  introduced  into  the  rectum  having  been  thrown 
out  from  the  mouth.  The  ileo-ciecal  valve  offers  an  impediment  to  the  up- 
ward passage  of  the  contents  of  the  colon ;  but,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
pressure  of  the  fluids  above  and  below  the  valve  is  about  equal,  the  valve  mxj 
be  flaccid,  and  an  intermixture  of  the  fluid  matters  on  each  side  of  it  bsj 
take  place.  (Roper,  Lond,  Med,  Oaz.,  Oct.  1849,  p.  623.) 

In  cases  presenting  the  above  symptoms,  a  close  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men should  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  cause  of  the  pheio- 
mena  may  not  be  strangulated  hernia.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  deatb 
has  frequently  occurred  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Dissection  after  death  exhibits  the  intestine  very  much  distended,  in  sobc 
instances  enormously  so,  above  the  place  of  obstruction.  Marks  of  inflsmBa- 
tion  are  frequently  observed,  and  sometimes  those  of  gangrene.  Accordiiir 
to  Burne,  when  the  obstruction  depends  upon  a  purely  mechanical  cause,  and 
not  upon  feculent  accumulation  arising  from  functional  derangement  of  tbt 
bowel,  the  feces  are  always  found  soft;  a  provision  of  nature  which  tends  to 
prolong  life,  by  enabling  the  bowels  to  relieve  themselves  until  the  paMSgt 
becomes  absolutely  closed. 

Causes. — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  obstruction  is  an  oocinRti^ 
lion  of  impacted  feces.  This,  though  the  result  of  a  pre-existing  fanctiooal 
derangement  of  the  bowels,  becomes  itself,  when  so  considerable  as  to  doM 
the  passage,  and  to  i«m\»  ^^  ^Tvi^.«^>k^  \a«^«c&»^lha  ebief  aoaice  of  ■»* 
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chief;  and  the  obstraction,  therefore,  may  be  strictly  said  to  be  mechanical. 
This  is  the  form  of  t}ie  complaint  which  is  least  dangerous,  and  most  easily 
relieved  by  proper  measures.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  O'Beime,  in  which 
the  patient  had  been  without  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels  for  nearly  six 
months,  in  consequence  of  a  mass  of  solid  excrement  in  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  yet  was  relieved  by  a  stimulant  injection  thrown  high  up  into  the  rectum. 
(New  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defecation,)  Such  accumulation  may  be  su9- 
pected  to  exist,  when  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  have  been  long  preceded 
by  those  of  habitual  constipation,  withbut  any  evidence,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  stools,  of  the  existence  of  stricture.  The  means  of  detecting  it  have 
been  already  detailed.  (See  page  667.) 

Another  not  uncommon  cause  of  obstruction  is  the  formation  of  solid  con* 
cretions  in  the  bowels.  These  have  their  seat  most  commonly,  for  obvious 
reasons,  in  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  csecum  ;  though  they  may  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  colon,  and  even  in  the  small  intestines.  They  originate  in 
various  sources.  Insoluble  substances  taken  largely  and  frequently  as  medi- 
cines sometimes  concrete  in  the  bowels,  held  together  by  a  cement  of  animal 
matter  or  calcareous  salt,  and  frequently  mixed  with  indigestible  portions  of 
substances  used  as  food.  Cases  are  on  record  of  serious  obstruction  proceed* 
ing  from  the  daily  and  continued  use  of  chalk,  sulphur,  magnesia,  and  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron.  The  stones  of  various  fruits,  especially  of  cherries  and 
plums,  swallowed  along  with  the  pulpy  matter,  under  the  impression  that 
they  assist  digestion,  frequently  form  concretions  in  the  bowels,  which  have, 
in  some  instances,  given  rise  to  fatal  obstruction.  Sometimes  solid  masses 
are  formed  out  of  the  secretions  poured  into  the  intestines,  especially  from 
the  bile ;  and  these  concretions  are  occasionally  found  to  have  as  a  nucleus 
some  insoluble  substance  accidentally  swallowed,  or  perhaps  a  gall-stone 
which  has  entered  the  bowels  through  the  common  duct.  They  are  not  gene- 
rally numerous,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three ;  but  in  some  instances  many 
have  been  found,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.  When  there  are  several,  they  can  sometimes  be  felt  rubbing 
against  each  other.  A  fatal  case  of  obstruction  has  been  recorded,  owing  to 
a  large  gall-stone  which  had  escaped  from  the  gall-bladder,  through  an  uU 
cerated  opening  into  the  duodenum,  and  had  thence  passed  into  the  ileum. 
(E.  Palmer,  Bost.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ,,  June  4,  1857,  p.  357.)  When 
obstruction  has  arisen  f^om  any  of  the  concretions  above  referred  to,  a  prob- 
able inference  as  to  the  cause  may  be  drawn  from  the  previous  habits  or 
condition  of  the  patient,  which  should  always  be  inquired  into.  Their  nature 
may  occasionally  be  detected  by  examination  per  anum ;  and,  when  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  they  may  often  be  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  especially  in  the  right  and  left  iliac  fossse ;  and  will  always  occasion 
undue  flatness  on  percussion.  When  tenesmus  attends  obstruction,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  rectum  should  never  be  omitted. 

Fermaneni  stricture  of  the  bowels  is  a  third  source  of  obstruction.  This 
appears  sometimes  to  originate  in  a  spasmodic  stricture  becoming  permanent 
by  inflammatory  adhesion ;  but,  in  most  instances,  it  depends  on  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  parietes  of  the  bowel,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  its  caliber. 
Cancer  is  probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  thickening.  It  may 
depend  also  upon  a  simple  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  on  the  cicatrices  following  large  ulcers ;  and  Dr.  Symonds  has 
pointed  out  another  cause  in  a  fatty  deposition  beneath  the  peritoneal  coat 
The  stricture  is  most  frequent  in  the  rectum,  but  it  is  also  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  upper  bowels.  When  in  the  former  situation,  it  may  be  detected 
by  the  finger  or  a  bougie ;  and  its  existence  may  be  sus^^ct^d  ^Vv^'o^  >^^  Oc^- 
struction  has  come  on  by  degrees,  and  the  f^ces  Yia^N^  Vi^^u  ^vtf^^x%^  Vst.  ^ 
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long  time  previoasly  in  gradnally  diminishing  cords  or  ribbons.     To  maqr 
instances,  however,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  antil  after  death. 

Tumours,  cancerous  or  non-cancerons,  projecting  into  the  csvitj  of  tbe 
bowel,  are  another  cause. 

Organized  bands  across  the  bowels  sometimes  produce  obstmctioo.  Tbeie 
probably  originate  in  an  inflammatory  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  tbe  mocoa 
membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  a  subse- 
quent separation  of  these  surfaces,  before  the  lymph  has  become  quite  cot- 
solidated,  so  that  it  is  drawn  out  in  apparently  interlacing  cords.  These 
bands  are  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  rectum,  though  a  fatal  case  is  girei 
by  Barne,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  was  in  the  csecam.  (Bumeos 
Habitual  Constipation,)    They  are  very  rare. 

Adhesions  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  arising  from  inflannt- 
tion,  sometimes  produce  bands,  which,  in  certain  positions  of  the  bowels,  set 
as  a  canse  of  external  stricture,  and  produce  fatal  obstruction.  Under  tliis 
head  may  perhaps  be  included  the  strangulating  operation  of  the  appendieula 
vermiformis  encircling  the  bowel,  and  bound  in  its  abnormal  position  byii- 
flammatory  adhesion ;  and  also  of  those  accidental  processes  denominated  di- 
Tcrticola,  which  have  been  known  to  bridle  the  intestine  in  a  similar  manser. 

Intussusceptio,  or  invagination  of  the  bowel,  is  a  frequent  and  fatal  caoit 
of  obstruction.  This  consists  of  the  introduction  of  one  portion  of  the  iotei- 
tine,  by  inversion,  into  the  portion  immediately  above  or  immediately  belov 
it,  thus  producing,  in  many  instances,  a  complete  closure  of  the  cavity.  The 
upper  portion  is  generally  received  into  the  lower,  but  not  invariably  so ;  tbe 
inversion  sometimes  taking  place  from  below  upward.  The  extent  of  tke 
invagination  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  a  foot  or  more.  Sometimes  it  is  eDO^ 
mous.  I  attended,  with  Dr.  Ashmead  of  this  city,  an  infant  with  fatal  intoe- 
susceptio,  in  which,  during  life,  a  hard  tumour  could  be  felt  extending  firoa 
the  pubes  along  the  left  side  to  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  colon ;  tod, 
after  death,  it  was  found  that  the  right  half  of  the  arch,  the  whole  of  tbe 
ascending  colon,  the  caecum,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ileam  bad  entered 
the  lower  half  of  the  large  intestine,  and  that  most  of  the  dnodenam  with  t 
portion  of  the  jejunum  had  been  drawn,  for  a  short  distance,  into  the  same 
opening.  Intnssusceptio  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  more  than  one  part  of 
the  bowels  in  the  same  case,  and  probably  arises  from  a  spasmodic  con8tri^ 
tion  of  the  entering  portion  of  the  intestine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tktt 
it  frequently  takes  place  during  colic,  and  other  spasmodic  intestinal  afee- 
tions,  without  producing  serious  effects,  being  relieved  by  the  spontaneou 
movement  of  the  bowels.  Almost  any  portion  of  the  bowels  may  become  tbe 
seat  of  the  affection ;  but  it  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  either  at  the 
union  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestines,  the  former  being  in  this  esse 
received  into  the  latter,  or  at  the  arch  of  the  colon.  It  is  not  nncommoa  is 
the  small  intestines,  and  I  have  seen  it  involving  the  sigmoid  flexure  iodi 
upper  part  of  the  rectum.  Inflammation  not  unfrequently  takes  place,  tad, 
by  causing  tumefaction  and  adhesions,  greatly  aggravates  the  danger.  Efci 
in  this  case,  however,  the  affection,  though  generally  fatal,  is  not  necessarily 
so.  The  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  mortifies  and  sloughs,  while  adbestca 
is  established  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  upper  and  lower  portiot 
at  their  place  of  junction ;  and,  if  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  sofficisBtlY 
vigorous  or  pliant  to  support  the  shock  of  the  obstruction,  inflammatioa,  tad 
gangrene,  and  the  long  subsequent  exhausting  processes  of  sloughing  tad 
reparation,  an  effectual  recovery  eventually  takes  place.  The  diagnosit  of 
intuFsusceptio  is  at  first  always  uncertain.  It  may  be  suspected  when  the 
symptoms  of  obstruction  come  on  suddenly,  without  previous  disofder,  or  te 
the  conseqaeac^  ot  uti  %XXai^^\  ^^^^^  ^^  ^Asti^iajtmioa  of  a  4ost  rf 
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•ctive  pargative  medicine,  and  when  at  the  same  time  a  tumour,  not  previ- 
ously existing,  can  be  felt  in  any  part  of  the  colon.  In  those  cases  which 
continue  long,  portions  of  the  bowel  that  have  sloughed  away  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  stools,  after  the  restoration  of  the  alvine  evacuations. 

Twisting  of  the  bowel  is  still  another  cause  of  obstruction.  A  fold  or 
loop  of  the  intestines  sometimes  turns  round  upon  itself,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Legare,  reported  by  Dr.  Bigelow  {Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum., 
July  5th,  1843),  may  even  make  two  complete  revolutions,  thus  entirely  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  the  feces.  This  rotation  sometimes  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  external  violence ;  but  more  frequently  without  any  known  cause. 
It  is  most  apt  to  take  place  in  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines,  or  at 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  In  its  severer  forms  it  is  irremediable; 
but  it  is  probable  that  slight  turns  of  the  kind  are  susceptible  of  being  un- 
twisted by  movements  of  the  bowels,  either  spontaneous  or  excited  by  medi- 
cines. There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  existence  during  life ;  but  it 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  occurred,  when  the  obstruction  is  sudden,  and 
unattended  with  any  discoverable  tumour. 

Still  another  cause  of  obstruction  is  strangulation  by  the  passage  of  the 
bowel  through  some  abnormal  opening,  as,  for  example,  through  a  rent  in 
the  diaphragm,  mesentery,  mesocolon,  or  omentum. 

Organic  tumours,  formed  exterior  to  the  bowel,  may  sometimes  so  diminish 
its  caliber  as  to  produce  obstruction ;  but  this  result  is  rare ;  the  impediment 
being  seldom  so  great  as  altogether  to  prevent  the  passage  of  feces. 

Treatment. — The  first  object  in  any  particular  case  of  obstruction  is,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. But,  when  this  is  obscure,  or  altogether  uncertain,  as  often  hap- 
pens, that  plan  should  be  adopted  which  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  curaUe 
forms  of  the  complaint.  As  a  general  rule,  the  following  course  of  treatment 
is  recommended. 

If  the  Dulse  and  constitution  admit,  and  especially  if  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation exist,  blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  leeches  applied 
to  the  abdomen  or  the  anus.  Spasm  of  the  bowel,  which,  if  not  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty,  may  greatly  aggravate  it,  may  thus  be  relaxed,  while  the  dan- 
gers from  inflammation  are  obviated.  Purgatives  should  be  immediately 
resorted  to,  as  recommended  for  occasional  constipation  (see  page  669)  ;  and 
these  should  be  aided  by  suitable  enemata.  For  the  composition  of  the  ene- 
mata,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  upon  simple  spasmodic  colic.  (See 
page  655.)  But,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  some  caution  is  requi- 
site. When  the  vomiting  is  very  obstinate,  and  especially  when  it  has  become 
stercoraceous,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
bowels  is  exerted  to  its  utmost  limits ;  and  the  only  effect  of  powerful  and 
drastic  cathartics  would  probably  be  to  increase  the  existing  irritation  or 
inflammation,  and  still  further  to  aggravate  the  vomiting.  The  reparatory 
processes  which  nature  might  be  disposed  to  institute  may  thus  possibly  be 
interfered  with,  and  a  curable  case  rendered  incurable.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  treatment,  active  purges  may  be  employed  ;  but,  when  found  unsuccess- 
ful, they  should  not  be  urged  under  the  circunstanees  mentioned.  Effer* 
vescing  aperient  medicines,  or  the  saline  cathartics,  given  in  small  doses  in 
carbonic  acid  water,  should  be  preferred,  as  more  acceptable  to  the  stomachy 
and  calculated  to  direct  downward  the  already  excited  peristaltic  action. 
Calomel  may  also  be  given  in  moderate  and  repeated  doses;  as  it  is  often 
well  retained  by  the  stomach,  and,  if  it  do  not  purge,  may  produce  a  general 
mercurial  impression,  which  has  often  proved  highly  salutary  under  very  qj\- 
promising  circumstances.     According  to  Bume^  lll^  «A^\XXQf\i  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^\ 
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creasote  to  the  pnrgatiye  dose,  when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  wQ]  oflei 
enable  it  to  be  retained,  when  it  woald  otherwise  be  rejected. 

During  the  above  treatment,  opiates  should  be  freelj  nsed  to  allaj  pain 
and  relax  spasm ;  and  warm  fomentations  and  the  warm  bath  will  be  fomd 
useful  auxiliaries.  Indeed,  where  there  is  reason  to  think  that  further  at- 
tempts at  purgation  can  be  of  no  avail,  but  may  even  prove  iDJarious,  opion 
is  the  remedy  which  is  to  be  mainly  relied  on,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  cob- 
cemed.  The  repeated  injection  of  large  quantities  of  warm  water  into  the 
bowels  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  as  recommended  in  obstinate  cases  of 
constipation  (see  page  670),  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies.  If  the  ob- 
struction consists  in  fecal  masses  or  other  concretions,  it  may  thus  be  looseied, 
broken  down,  and  gradually  brought  away ;  if  in  intussnsceptlo  or  twisting  of 
the  bowel,  there  may  be  some  hope,  in  the  one  case,  of  pashing  op  the  ion- 
ginated  intestine  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  provided  adhesions  have  lot 
been  formed,  and  in  the  other,  of  untwisting  the  rotation  by  an  impnlse  oppo- 
site to  that  which  produced  it.  To  insure  its  full  effect,  however,  the  fliid 
should  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  as  high  as  possible  into  the 
bowel.  Even  the  ordinary  purgative  and  stimulant  injections  prove  much 
more  efficient  when  introduced  in  this  way.  Dr.  O'Beime  succeeded  b 
causing,  by  a  single  stimulating  injection  thrown  through  a  tube  passed  niw 
or  ten  inches  up  the  rectum,  the  breaking  up  and  discharge  of  a  great  fSecil 
mass,  which  had  been  lodged  for  six  months  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  dnriog 
that  period  had  resisted  purgatives,  and  numerous  enemata  exhibited  in  tbe 
ordinary  manner. 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  passing  a  tube  through  the  sigmoid  flexure; 
some  obstacle  to  its  passage  being  offered  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  tlie 
anus,  so  that  the  tube  often  curves  upon  itself,  and  forms  a  coil  in  the  rectom. 
This  difficulty  is  ascribed  by  O'Beime  to  a  contraction  which  he  supposes 
always  to  exist  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  tbe 
bowel,  and  to  relax  only  when  the  accumulation  of  feculent  matter  in  the  coloi 
is  such  as  to  require  evacuation ;  the  rectum  being,  in  his  opinion,  merely  u 
instrument  for  the  expulsion  of  the  feces,  and  not  a  reservoir  for  their  reception 
To  overcome  this  constriction,  he  recommends  that  the  instrument  be  pressed 
steadily  against  it  with  considerable  force,  though  not  sufficient  to  endanger 
the  penetration  of  the  coats  of  the  rectum ;  an  accident  which  has  happened 
from  the  incautious  use  of  bougies.  {New  Views  of  Defecation,  thy.)  OtheR 
ascribe  the  difficulty  to  the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  or  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  bowel,  and  recommend  the  employment  of  a  bent  director,  or  tbe  in- 
jection of  some  water  through  the  tube  when  it  reaches  the  curved  part,  so  if 
to  distend  the  intestine,  and  keep  the  tube  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  injection  of  large  quantities  of  air  into  the  bowels  may  be  tried. 
Mr.  D.  M'Leod  has  recorded  a  case  in  the  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  (Dec.  1857, 
p.  519),  in  which  stercoraceous  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  of  obstroctioD 
attended  a  painful  circumscribed  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fi^t,  to 
the  right  of  and  below  the  umbilicus,  and  which,  after  the  vain  use  of  leech- 
ing, purgatives,  enemata,  &c.,  gave  way  promptly  to  the  pressure  of  aif 
thrown  into  the  bowels.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  socb 
as  is  used  by  the  gas-fitters,  while  the  escape  of  the  air  was  prevented  bj  • 
cone  of  lint  wrapped  around  the  injection-pipe  at  its  base.  Similar  suctee. 
in  a  case  of  supposed  intussnsceptio,  was  obtained  through  the  expansife 
force  of  air,  by  Dr.  K.  G.  Tate,  of  West  Point,  Georgia;  bnt  in  this  «« 
the  air  was  extricated  within  the  bowels,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  then. 
Having  injected  about  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  he  next  introduced  foitj 
grains  of  tartanc  ae\d  dmo\^^d  \w  four  ounces  of  water,  and  immediately  Af- 
terwards tbe  same  ^u^ntW.^  cA  ^  ^c^olW^ti  q1  X^s.'^'^^^^xk^  ^1  v^%  made  is  tbi 
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same  proportions;  pressure  being  maintsined  with  a  compress  apon  tbe  fon- 
dament,  in  order  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  gas  eToWed.  The  patient 
complained  of  great  distension,  and,  on  the  removal  of  the  compress,  had  a  free 
discbarge  of  fecal  matter,  with  the  water  and  air.  (St.  Louis  Med,  and  Surg. 
Journ,,  Nov.  185t,  p.  653,  from  the  Oeo.  SotUh,  Med,  Joum.) 

Tobacco  enemata  have  sometimes  been  found  effectual  in  very  threatening 
cases,  but  must  be  used  verj  cautiously.  (See  page  655.)  Dr.  Alexander 
succeeded,  in  an  obstinate  case,  by  introducing  a  long  tube  into  the  rectum, 
throwing  up  through  this,  by  means  of  a  syringe  fitted  to  it,  more  than  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  and  then  withdrawing  the  piston  of  the  syringe,  so  as  to 
bring  atmospheric  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  lx)weL  (Lond.  Med,  and  Fhys. 
Joum,,  Dec.  182t.)  Metallic  mercury  has  by  its  great  weight  forced  obstmc- 
tions  which  have  resisted  other  means.  It  is  recommended  in  the  quantity 
of  a  ponnd  or  more,  given  in  doses  of  four  ounces  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours; 
but  it  should  be  employed  only  as  a  last  resort.  Cold  water  thrown  upon 
the  lower  extremities  and  abdomen  has  occasionally  proved  effectual.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Townsend,  of  Philadelphia,  overcame  an  obstruction  which  threatened 
speedy  death,  by  first  throwing  a  quart  of  ice-cold  water  into  the  rectum, 
then  suspending  the  patient  by  his  feet  to  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  and 
kneading  the  abdomen  with  considerable  force.  The  signs  of  obstruction 
ceased,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  patient  evacuated  the  injected  water  w«th 
feculent  matter.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sd.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  547.) 

Efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  patient  should  never  be  abandoned  so  long  as 
life  continues.  If  one  measure  fail,  another  should  be  tried,  and  nothing 
which  affords  any  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage  should  be  neglected ;  for 
success  has  often  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner,  in  these  cases,  when 
there  scarcely  seemed  ground  for  hope.  When  the  strength  of  the  patient 
begins  to  fail,  it  should  be  supported  by  stimulants  and  nutritions  food.  Wine- 
whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  egg  beat  up  with  wine,  milk-punch,  animal  broth.«s 
&c.  may  be  employed.  Lime-water  and  milk,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  will  sometimes  lie  upon  the  stomach,  when  other  nutriment  is  rejected. 
Opiates  should  be  administered  throughout  the  case,  if  required  to  give  ease 
or  produce  sleep.  In  low  states  of  the  system,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ 
the  purgative  tinctures,  as  those  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  senna  and  jalap,  &c.,  pre- 
ferably to  other  forms  of  cathartic  medicine.  In  those  cases  which  run  on  for 
months,  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  their  progress  carefully,  in  order  to  meet 
any  offered  indication,  and  favour  the  recuperative  efforts  of  nature. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  in  reference  to  particular  cases  of  obstruction. 
Should  the  complaint  depend  upon  feces  or  concretions  lodged  in  the  rectum, 
the  aid  of  the  finger  or  of  instruments  shonld  be  resorted  to.  (See  page  670.) 
The  latter,  if  cantionsly  used,  may  be  even  applied  to  similar  obstructions  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  If  there  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  magnesia  has  concreted  in  the  bowels,  acidulous  liquids  should  be  given 
with  the  purgative.  When  the  obstruction  depends  on  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
resort  should  be  had  to  the  bougie,  unless  in  cases  of  scirrhus  or  cancer,  in 
which  this  instrument  can  do  no  good,  and  may  prove  injurious  by  tearing 
the  easily  larcerated  structure.  In  permanent  impediments  of  this  kind,  the 
best  plan  is  to  administer  frequently  small  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics,  so 
as  to  keep  the  passages  in  a  liquid  state,  and  thus  prevent  irritation.  The 
nse  of  laxative  mineral  waters  has  been  found  very  beneficial,  nnder  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  alleviating  the  pains  and  protracting  the  life  of  the  patient. 
If  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  intussusceptio,  twisting 
of  the  bowel,  or  other  form  of  internal  strangulation,  there  may  possibly, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  cases  otherwise  de.*^^\%X%,Vi^  ^^\si^\.x^- 
priety  in  opening  the  abdomen,  and  removing  t\\e  mec\iWi\c«\  va^^^v^^^^^N^ 
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least  the  qnestion  of  an  operatioD  mft;  be  entertained.  A  SDOcessfnl  cua  rf 
the  kind  is  referred  to  in  Dr.  Eberle'a  Practice  of  Medicine  (3d  ed.,  Tcd.  il 
p.  341),  quoted  from  Su/eland's  Journal  for  February,  1826;  aod  ■Mtber 
is  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Retrospect  of  the  Medical  Scieitoa 
(May,  1849,  p.  121).  Man;  coses  of  obatmction  from  disease  of  the  sigmoii 
fleinre  and  Tectom  are  on  record,  in  which  the  descending  colon  was  aacceB- 
folly  opened  b;  an  incision  tbrongh  the  loins  or  in  the  groin.  Of  these  casa, 
some  termioated  nnfaToarably  immediately  after  the  oper»tion,  and  otbcn  ii 
the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks ;  but,  in  a  considerable  proportion,  th«  patiesU 
gnrrired  a  long  time,  with  only  the  incoDTenience  of  an  artificial  anus.  Ib 
most  of  these  farourable  cases,  howerer,  death  ultimately  occarred,  eitbcf 
from  a  closure  of  the  artificial  opening,  or  from  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
which  the  obstruction  originated.  In  almost  all,  the  life  of  the  patient  wh 
prolonged  more  or  less  by  the  operation.* 

Jirticle    VI. 

■WORMS  IN  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Five  different  species  of  worms  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal.  I  shall  fnl 
briefly  describe  these  parasites,  then  give  some  observatioDB  npoD  the  syap- 
toms,  causes,  and  management  of  tnteslinal  worms  in  general,  and  lastly  tnat 
of  what  is  pecolisr,  in  these  respects,  to  each  species. 

1.  Aacarie  lumbricoides. — Bound  worm. — This  worm  has  fi^nently  bwi 
called  lumbricua,  or  in  the  plnral  lumbrici,  from  a  snppoeed  identity  with  tkc 
common  earth-worm,  from  which,  however,  it  is  wholly  distinct.  It  bu  s 
cylindrical  body,  tapering  towards  the  extremities,  generally  from  six  to  twelrs 
inches  long  by  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  smooth,  of  a  whitish,  yelloviih, 
or  pale-reddish  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent  when  first  roided.  Tbe 
head  is  at  the  slenderest  extremity,  and  is  distinguished  by  three  tnberelet 
surrounding  the  mouth.  The  alimentary  canal  is  distinct  from  the  gentnl 
parietes,  and  rnna  from  the  mouth  near  one  end  of  the  worm,  to  the  anus  act 
the  other.  The  surface  exhibits  nnmeroas  circulsr  fibres,  and  foor  longiladiasl 
equidistant  lines,  the  former  indicating  the  conrse  of  the  mascles,  the  lstt«r 
of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The  two  sexes  are  in  different  indiridatk 
The  male  is  smaller  and  much  less  abundant  than  the  female,  and  has  its  tail 
shortly  curved,  while  that  of  the  female  is  atraighter  and  thicker.  The  latut 
is  also  distiDgnished  by  a  constriction,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Tolva,  at  aboK 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  external  genitalsof 
the  male  are  at  the  caudal  extremity. 

"i.  Ascaris  vemiicularis.  —  Oxyuriit  vermicularis.  Bremaer. — TTiread- 
worm. — Seat-worm. — Maw-v>orm. — This  worm  is  most  commonly  designated 
by  the  plural  term  ancarides.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  intestinal  worms,  tke 
male  not  exceeding  two  lines,  and  the  female  being  about  five  lines  in  lenglk- 
It  is  very  slender,  and  of  a  white  colour,  and  bears  considerable  resembluet 
to  a  small  piece  of  thread,  whence  one  of  its  names  was  derived.  The  head, 
as  in  the  former  species,  is  famished  with  three  tubercles,  which  are  but  tuady 
marked,  and  the  body  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  tail,  which,  in  ikt 
female,  is  slender  and  pointed;  in  the  male,  somewhat  thicker,  obtuse,  ssd 
"spirally  inflected."  The  interior  atrnctu re  resembles  that  of  A.  Innibricotdei 

3.  Tricocephalus  dinpar. — Long  thread-vmrm. — This  worm  ia  an  inch  « 
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two  in  lengtb,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  anterior, 
constitoting  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  is  scarcely 
thicker  than  a  horse-hair,  and  suddenly  swells  out  into  the  much  thicker  bat 
shorter  posterior  portion.  Hence  the  names  tricocephalus  (from  ^pt$,  hair, 
and  xe^aXrj,  head),  and  dispar,  unequal.  Like  the  two  preceding  worms,  this 
also  has  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  and  the  different  sexes  in  different  indi* 
▼iduals.  The  digestive  tube,  commencing  in  a  small  orbicular  mouth,  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  runs  longitudinally  through  the  animal  to  the  anus  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  being  straight  in  the  capillary  portion,  and  sacculated  in 
the  larger.  The  male,  which  is  generally  found  convoluted,  is  smaller  than 
the  female.  The  former  has  at  the  posterior  extremity  a  projecting  sheathed 
spiculum,  the  latter  a  foramen  which  serves  both  for  anus  and  vulva. 

4.  Taenia  solium, — Common  tape-worm — Long  tape-worm. — The  tsBuia 
▼aries  much  in  length,  being,  as  generally  found,  horn  five  to  ten  feet  long, 
but  sometimes  reaching  sixty,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet.  It  is  flat,  and,  where  largest,  three  or  four  lines  broad,  but 
tapers  gradually  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  which  is  slender  and  thread* 
like.  The  body  consists  of  numerous  segments,  which  are  most  distinct  at  a 
distance  from  the  head,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  worm,  are  longer  than 
they  are  broad,  resembling  when  separated  the  seeds  of  a  gourd,  whence  the 
animal  has  sometimes  been  called  Tsenia  cucurbitina,  or  gourd-worm.  The 
head  is  small  and  flattish,  having  a  projecting  papilla  in  the  centre,  furnished 
with  a  double  circle  of  hooks,  which,  however,  are  sometimes  wanting,  and 
surrounded  by  four  equidistant  circular  somewhat  raised  disks,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  mouths,  but  in  fact  appear  to  be 
suckers,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  attach  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
bowel.  From  these  run  two  parallel  canals,  one  on  each  side,  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  segments,  from  one  end  of  the  animal  to  the  other,  being  con- 
nected by  numerous  transverse  vessels.  These  canals  are  not  distinct  from 
the  body,  but  merely  passages  excavated,  as  it  were,  in  the  parenchymatous 
tissue  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  differ  materially  in  character  from  the 
digestive  tube  of  the  three  species  before  described.  Each  joint  has  a  mar- 
ginal foramen  in  the  centre  of  a  prominent  papilla;  and  the  foramina  occur 
alternately  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  animal.  These  lateral  pores  are  con- 
nected by  a  duct  with  an  ovarium,  occupying  the  centre  of  each  segment ; 
and  the  ova,  as  they  escape,  are  supposed  to  be  fertilized  by  a  fluid  derived 
from  a  vesicle,  the  duct  of  which  opens  at  the  same  point  as  that  from  the 
ovary ;  so  that  in  this  worm  the  organs  of  the  two  sexes  are  contained  in  the 
same  individual. 

6.  Bothriocephalus  lotus. —  Tsenia  lata. — Broad  tape-worm, — The  body 
of  this  worm  is  also  long  and  flat,  but  is  broader  than  that  of  the  taenia,  being 
from  four  to  ten  lines  in  breadth.  It  is  distinguished  also  by  the  shape  of 
the  segments,  which  are  broader  than  they  are  long;  by  the  form  of  the  head, 
which  is  small,  elongated,  without  the  hooks  and  the  four  circular  disks  or 
suckers  of  tsenia,  and  divided  into  two  lobes  by  a  longitudinal  fossa  on  each 
side  (whence  Bothriocephaltis  from  fioOptov,  a  fossa  or  ditch,  and  xs^cUi^, 
bead) ;  and  by  having  for  mouth  a  single  minute  pore  in  the  centre  between 
the  fosssB,  or  else  two  pores,  one  at  the  extremity  of  each  lobe.  The  foramina, 
supposed  to  be  the  outlets  for  the  escape  of  the  ova,  are  situated  not  on  the 
opposite  margins  of  the  segments  alternately  as  in  the  taenia,  but  in  a  single 
row,  each  segment  having  one  pore  in  its  centre.  The  longitudinal  tube  is 
arranged  as  in  the  preceding  species,  being  a  mere  excavation  in  the  paren- 
chymatous substance  of  the  animal,  without  a  distinct  coating.  The  botbr^ 
riocephalus  is  said  to  be  somewhat  less  opaque  lh«kXi  Wi^  XxfexvYdb^  %xA^  ^\Ai^ 
kept  in  alcohol,  has  a  somewhat  opaline  appeatanc^ 
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The  foregroing  descriptioDS  are  condensed,  with  some  modificationi,  froa 
those  by  Dr.  Farre,  in  Tweedie's  System  of  Practical  Medicine.  Other  aniiBi]i 
besides  those  described  are  sometimes  found  in  the  haman  intestines,  batnoM 
peculiar  to  this  situation.  The  eggs,  larvae,  or  joun|i^  of  ▼arioas  insccti, 
worms,  lizards,  and  serpents  have  been  taken  in  with  the  food  or  driok,  or 
have  crept  into  the  mouth  or  anus  during  sleep,  and,  having*  nndergrooe  • 
greater  or  less  degree  of  development  in  the  alimentary  canal,  have  prodsecd 
derangements  of  health,  sometimes  long  continued,  and  of  the  most  KfioM 
character.  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  medical  journals,  or 
other  periodicals;  and,  nlnch  allowance  being  made  for  exaggeration,  enoogh 
remains  to  justify  the  above  statement  Among  the  animals  particnltitf 
enumerated  are  Oordius  aquaticiuSf  or  horse-hair  worm,  different  species  iX 
Hirudo  or  leech,  different  species  of  Musca  or  fly,  Phalaena  pinguinalU, 
Triton  palustria,  and  Lacerta  aquatica.  (Good,  Study  of  Medicine.)  But 
none  of  these  produce  symptoms  by  which  they  could  be  respectively  chan^ 
terized.  Their  effects  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  proper  panuitei 
of  the  bowels,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  amenable  to  the  same  treatmat 
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General  Observations. 

Symptoms. — In  consequence  of  their  movements,  the  intermption  thej 
offer  to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  probably  other  modn 
of  irritation,  worms  very  generally  occasion  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, sometimes  spasmodic,  sometimes  described  as  gnawing  or  biting,  ud 
not  unfrequently  of  a  vague  indescribable  character,  and  yet  very  distrenisf. 
Sympathetic  with  this  is  a  sensation  of  itching  at  the  anns  and  at  the  aoi- 
trils,  producing  a  disposition  to  scratch  the  fundament,  and  to  pick  the  mm, 
which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  verminous  affection.  The  bowels  tn 
often  disordered,  being  sometimes  constipated  and  sometimes  relaxed,  vith 
occasional  tenesmus,  and  mucous  or  bloody  discharges  as  in  dysentery.  Tlie 
mucus  is  sometimes  in  shreds  or  flakes,  which  are  not  anfreqoently  mistakee 
for  fragments  of  the  partially  digested  worms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  por- 
tions of  undigested  food  to  pass  with  the  feces.  The  appetite  is  exceedingly 
variable,  in  some  cases  natural,  in  others  deficient,  craving,  or  depraved,  olc 
condition  not  unfrequently  alternating  with  another.  The  belly  is  often 
swollen,  hard,  and  tympanitic,  the  breath  heavy  or  fetid,  and  the  tongue  fIl^ 
red,  with  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  Swellings  of  tbr 
npper  lip,  bleeding  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  disposition  to  grind  the  teetk 
during  sleep  are  other  characteristic  symptoms. 

But  the  effects  often  extend  beyond  the  alimentary  canal,  and  various  d^ 
rangements  of  health  are  experienced  in  consequence  either  of  the  direct  irritt- 
tion  of  the  worms,  or  of  the  disordered  digestion  which  they  occasion.  Araoog 
the  most  common  of  these  are  nervous  affections ;  such  as  fretfuluess,  irrtti- 
bility  of  temper,  wakefulness  or  somnolence,  disturbed  sleep,  sodden  starting 
out  of  sleep  as  if  from  fright,  vertigo,  headache,  spasmodic  movements  of  tb€ 
eyelids,  dilated  pupils,  perverted  vision,  temporary  blindness,  tinnitus  aurion. 
and  partial  deafness.  General  convulsions  are  not  unfreqnent  in  chiidren, 
and  symptoms  strongly  resembling  those  of  hydrocephalus  have  been  ascribed 
to  worms,  and  have  ceased  on  their  expulsion.  Cases  of  chorea,  melaocholr, 
hypochondriasis,  and  even  insanity  have  been  referred  with  apparent  re««oo 
to  the  same  cause.  In  addition  to  these  affections,  may  be  mentioned  obsd- 
nate  cough,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  dyspncea,  palpitations,  hysteria,  menorrli9in*> 
and  a  general  cachectic  state  of  system,  marked  by  a  languid  circulation.  • 
pale  or  sallow  %k\T\,  ^uDikew  eyes,  a  livid  circle  about  the  eyelids,  and  geoerd 
emaciatiou  or  oedema.     A.  \Oari\^  ^qm^yMx^xl  Q«fi».i\^^^^  ^n^m^^aDies  worm, 
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witb  daily  exacerbations  and  remissions,  a  tamid.  abdomen,  offensive  breatb, 
and  frequently  symptoms  of  cerebral  oppression.  The  name  of  toorm  fever 
by  which  it  has  been  called  indicates  the  prevalent  opinion  as  to  its  origin. 
There  can  be  little  doabt  that  worms  are  capable  of  producing  it;  bat  any 
other  cause  which  induces  protracted  intestinal  irritation,  with  disordered 
digestion,  may  have  the  same  effect;  and  there  is  no  such  necessary  connec* 
tion  between  the  fever  and  the  worms  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name. 

As  to  many  of  the  above  described  conditions,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  bear  to  the  worms  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect,  and  sometimes 
whether  the  connection  may  not  be  a  mere  coincidence.  That  worms  are 
sometimes  the  canse,  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequently  observed  fact,  that 
all  the  phenomena  vanish  when  they  are  removed.  Again,  it  is  well  known 
that  disordered  digestion  and  general  debility  favour  the  production  of  worms ; 
and  the  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  development  of  these  parasites  are 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  various  derangements  by  their  direct  action,  wholly 
independent  of  the  worms;  so  that  the  two  may  coexist  without  any  neces- 
sary connection  as  cause  and  effect.  Persons  in  apparently  perfect  health  are 
occasionally  affected  with  worms,  which  give  no  signs  of  their  existence  nntil 
they  are  observed  in  the  ordinary  passages,  or  are  expelled,  during  some  acute 
attack  of  disease,  either  by  the  medicines  employed,  or  the  influence  of  the 
disease  itself;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to  find  worms  in  the  bowels  of 
individuals  after  death,  who  have  evinced  no  signs  of  them  during  life.  Hence 
some  have  inferred  that  they  are  generally  if  not  always  harmless,  and  per- 
sons have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  they  perform  a  useful  office; 
being  intended  as  scavengers  to  clear  off  the  noxious  matters  contained  in  tha 
bowels.  But  these  opinions  are  opposed  to  general  experience;  and,  though 
it  may  not  be  proper  to  disturb  the  system  of  a  perfectly  healthy  individual, 
supposed  to  be  affected  with  worms,  by  active  measures  for  their  expulsion ; 
yet,  when  associated  with  derangement  of  health,  whether  as  cause  or  effect, 
they  should  always  engage  attention,  and  be  removed  if  possible ;  as  their 
removal,  nnder  such  circumstances,  is  often  followed  by  the  best  resnlts. 

A  new  means  of  diagnosis  is  now  offered  in  the  microscope.  *It  appears  that 
even  when  no  worms  are  discharged  from  the  bowels,  their  ova  often  are  so ; 
and,  in  any  suspected  case,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  character  of  these 
ova  may  decide,  by  their  presence  or  absence  in  the  discharges  when  sub- 
mitted to  microscopic  examination,  whether  the  patient  is  affected  with 
worms  or  not;  and  not  only  this,  but  may  also 'determine  the  species  of  the 
parasite.  An  interesting  paper  by  Pr.  W.  H.  Ransom,  upon  this  subject, 
with  illustrative  figures,  is  contained  in  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Oa^ 
zeite  for  June,  1856  (p.  598). 

Aj)pearance8  after  death. — Worms  are  rarely  fatal;  but  opportunities 
are  often  afforded,  in  cases  of  death  from  other  causes,  to  observe  the  patho- 
logical changes  they  produce  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  These  are  very 
slight,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  excess  of  mucus,  with  occasionally  an  increased 
vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  has  been  supposed  that  worms  are 
capable  of  piercing  the  intestine,  and  escaping  through  its  parietes ;  as  they 
have  sometimes  been  found  engaged  in  small  openings  in  the  coats  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  even  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  openings  were  the  result  of  previous  ulceration,  or 
of  changes  after  death,  as  in  an  instance  in  which  great  numbers  were  ob- 
served to  have  escaped  through  holes  in  the  stomach,  which  may  have  been 
produced  by  a  post-mortem  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Worms  have  also 
been  discharged  with  pus  from  external  abscesses  connected  with  the  bQv^l%\ 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  inflammation  wb\cYi  ^v^^  x\^^  \»  Mti^  \i\R«t%r 
tive  and  suppurative  processes  had  some  olbet  ot\^ti  \\i«Ai\Xi^\Trv\.'^NAa^^^^ 
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the  worms.  The  tricocephalas,  however,  appears  to  have  the  power  of  imert^ 
ing  its  capillary  head  into  the  sabstaoceof  the  mncoas  membraoe ;  and  a  can 
is  on  record,  in  which  the  ceecam  was  found  perforated  as  if  with  a  number  of 
pin  holes,  and  the  lining  membrane  mach  eroded  by  worms  of  this  geoin. 
(Brooks,  quoted  by  Farre,  in  Tweedie^s  Syatem  of  PracL  Med,} 

Causes. — The  origin  of  intestinal  worms  has  been  a  subject  of  much  coi- 
troversy.  The  difficulty  of  otherwise  accounting  for  their  presence  in  tiw 
alimentary  canal  has  led  some  to  the  notion  of  spontaneous  or  eqnifocti 
generation ;  but,  before  a  mode  of  production  so  contrary  to  the  general  coone 
of  nature  can  be  admitted,  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  their  origin  from  • 
parent  animal  is  quite  impossible.  This  subject  has  been  already  safBcieatly 
discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  (See 
p€^e  137.)  The  conclusion  there  come  to  is,  that  these  parasites  obey  the 
general  laws  of  animal  nature,  as  well  in  the  mode  of  their  generation  as  is 
tiiat  of  their  development  and  growth. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ova,  received  into  the  alimentary  canal,  are  captUe 
of  development  in  a  healthy  state  of  this  structure,  as  worms  are  sometinci 
found  in  individuals  who  are  apparently  quite  free  from  disease ;  hot,  nefer- 
theless,  it  is  certain  that  their  growth  is  favoured  by  certain  morbid  condition 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  particularly  by  a  feeble  or  disordered  state  of 
digestion.  Hence,  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  of  scrofulous  tendency,  aad 
of  general  depraved  health  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  them.  It  is  supposed 
that  an  excess  of  food  over  the  powers  of  digestion  is  favourable  to  their 
growth. '  Excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetite  has,  therefore,  the  same  effect 
as  defective  digestion.  The  use  of  certain  articles  of  food  also  predisposceto 
'worms,  such  as  crude  vegetables,  unripe  fruits,  and  indigestible  substances  ii 
general.  Bad  bread,  spoiled  cheese  and  meats,  the  flesh  of  diseased  animsk, 
and  the  use  of  bad  water  as  drink  are  fruitful  sources  of  verminous  affectioai 
It  is  said  that  they  seem  sometimes  to  occur  epidemically ;  but  the  probabilitj 
is,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  close  examination  might  trace  their 
origin  to  some  impropriety  of  diet  affecting  great  numbers  of  individuals;  tad 
the  same  remark  is  perhaps  applicable  to  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that  sooe 
regions  of  country  are  much  more  subject  to  worms  than  others.  Neve^til^ 
less,  it  is  not  impossible  that  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  favoir 
the  production  of  worms;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are  most  aband- 
ant  in  moist  countries,  and  during  a  long  prevalence  of  warm  damp  weather. 
Children,  after  weaning,  and  up  to  about  the  age  of  puberty,  are  more  fn- 
qnently  affected  with  worms  than  either  very  young  infants  or  adults,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  nature  of  their  diet,  which  is  often  ill  adapted  to  their  jet 
immature  powers  of  digestion. 

Recent  developments  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  long  tape- worm, 
or  Taenia  solium,  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  this  formerly  dark  subject.  It  ii 
well  known  that  this  worm,  though  it  produces  ova  abundantly,  does  not 
multiply  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Experiments  have  now  shown,  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  that  these  ova,  escaping  in  vast  numbers  from  the  body 
with  the  feculent  discharges,  either  separate,  or  still  engaged  in  the  evict- 
ated  joints  of  the  worm,  are  consumed  by  other  animals,  especially  the  hof, 
in  the  intestines  of  which  they  break  a  firm  investment  which  encloses  thea, 
and  set  free  an  embryo,  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  perforate  the  coats  of 
the  bowel,  and  make  its  way  to  its  destined  home  in  the  muscles,  areolar 
tissue,  or  other  part  of  the  animal.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  embryo 
is  sometimes,  if  not  generally,  conveyed  to  its  destination  by  first  enteriagt 
blood-vessel,  and  being  carried  along  with  the  blood  into  the  interior  of  the 
organ  which  it  is  to  inhabit.  Here  it  is  converted  into  a  species  of  Cysticfrviu, 
the  0.  cellulosa,  w\i\c\i  QQia\Mi\i^%  \.q  ^nii^>\^'^^x\a.^^  V^.^^^V^saly^  in  its  bii ' 
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place  nntil  the  death  of  the  animal.  (See  page  141.)  It  retains,  howeyer, 
its  Yitality,  prepared  for  a  farther  development,  when  it  can  find  a  place 
snitable  for  the  purpose.  As  the  flesh  of  hogs  is  generally  sabmitted  to 
a  cooking  process,  before  it  is  eaten  by  civilized  men,  the  Cysticercns  asnally 
perishes,  and  no  harm  results.  Bat  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  raw  flesh  of 
the  animal  is  taken  inadvertently  into  the  month,  as  for  example  from  the 
hands  or  knife  of  the  batcher,  the  cook,  &c.,  and  being  then  swallowed, 
carries  with  it  the  animalcale  into  the  alimentary  canal,  where  it  is  de- 
veloped into  the  tape-worm.  The  experimental  proof  of  this  coarse  of  pro- 
pagation and  development  was  first  given  by  Kiichenmeister;  and  his  state- 
ments have  since  been  confirmed  by  Yon  Siebold  and  others.  It  appears 
that  each  species  of  Taenia  has  its  own  Cysticercns ;  and  that,  in  general,  each 
species  of  the  parasite  can  nndergo  complete  development  only  in  a  particnlar 
species  of  the  higher  animals.  If  we  admit  the  correctness  of  this  history  of 
the  tape-worm,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  all  the  other  in- 
testinal worms  may  have  their  origin  in  ova  introdaced  into  the  body  from 
without 

Treatment. — Two  indications  are  presented,  firaty  to  expel  the  ^rms 
from  the  bowels,  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  their  reproduction. 

The  first  indication  may  be  fulfilled  by  active  purgatives,  which  expel  them 
by  increasing  the  peristaltic  movement,  or  by  anthelmintic  medicines,  which 
favour  their  expulsion  through  the  ordinary  contraction  of  the  bowels,  by 
rendering  them  less  able  or  less  disposed  to  resist  this  contraction.  Bat  a 
more  effectual  plan  is  to  combine  these  two  modes,  thus  at  the  same  time 
bringing  a  greater  force  to  bear  upon  the  worms,  and  diminishing  their 
powers  of  resistance.  The  purgatives  and  anthelmintics  may  be  given  con- 
jointly; or  the  latter  may  be  administered  night  and  morning  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  followed  by  the  former. 

Anthelmintics  are  medicines  which  prove  disagreeable  to  the  worms,  and 
thereby  dispose  them  to  leave  the  bowels,  or  so  debilitate  them  as  to  disable 
them  from  maintaining  their  position,  or  destroy  their  life,  and  thus  expose 
them  to  the  expulsive  powers  of  the  intestines,  or  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach.  They  may  produce  these  effects  by  acting  on  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  worm,  as  medicines  and  poisons  act  on  the  human  system,  or  by  mechan- 
ically bruising  or  wonnding  it.  Among  those  which  operate  in  the  former 
method  may  be  mentioned  pink-root,  azedarach,  the  bark  of  Andira  inermis, 
male  ferny  the  hark  of  pomegranate  root,  koosso,  walnut  rind,  common  sa% 
camphor,  various  bitters,  and  numerous  substances  characterized  by  contain- 
ing a  strongly  odorous  or  highly  stimulating  volatile  oil,  as  turpentine,  copaiba, 
savine,  chenopodium  or  American  wormseed,  semen  santonicse  or  European 
wormseed,  tansy,  rue,  wormwood,  garlic,  and  assafetida.  Several  of  the  vola- 
tile oils  themselves  are  still  more  efficacious,  especially  the  oil  of  turpentine 
and  that  of  chenopodium.  Electricity  passed  through  the  bowels,  in  sac- 
cessive  and  somewhat  violent  shocks,  has  been  supposed  to  injure  or  kill  the 
worms,  and  favour  their  expulsion  by  cathartics.  The  mechanical  anthelmin- 
tics are  chiefly  cowhage,  which  wounds  and  sometimes  destroys  the  worms  by 
the  sharp  bristles  of  its  pods,  and  the  powder  of  tin,  or  of  zinc,  which  bruises 
or  scratches  them  by  its  angular  particles.  Metallic  mercury,  which  has 
been  recommended  in  worms,  undoubtedly  operates  by  its  great  weight.  The 
fixed  oils  are  thought  to  act  as  anthelmintics  by  covering  the  surface  of  the 
worm,  and  thus  closing  its  respiratory  pores  against  the  entrance  of  air. 

In  the  choice  of  purgatives,  attention  shoald  be  paid  to  their  anthelmintio 
properties.     Thus,  calomel  is  a  powerfal  vermifuge,  much  more  so  than  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  reference  to  its  mere  c&t\v^t\^^'^Q'«(^^.    "^V^ 
probability  is,  that  it  proves  disagreeable  or  In^atVotiA  V>  \Xi^  ^arock  \s^  ^^^ 
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acrid  property  of  tbe  bile  which  it  caosea  to  be  secreted.  Alaea  is  also  tlionght 
to  possess  verniifage  properties,  iDdependeotl;  of  it§  pargative  actjon,  owiDg 
to  ita  iatease  bitterness;  this  propert;  being  coasidered  by  aoroe  as  extremtlj 
offensive  to  worms.  The  same  may  be  said  of  colocynth.  IT  there  is  troth  it 
the  sappoaition  before  alluded  to,  of  the  saffocatiog  action  of  fixed  oils  on  tb« 
worm,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain,  at  least  ia  refereDce  to  tbt 
operation  of  these  oils  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  caslor  oil  and  olive  oii 
ought  to  be  efBcBcioaa  anthelmiDticB.  The  oil  of  turpentine  in  very  larp 
doses,  and  the  bark  of  pomegranate  root,  anite  pargatire  and  antbelmifltie 
powers.  Considered  independently  of  anthelmintic  properties,  those  catbv- 
tics  are  most  powerfully  rermifnge  which  act  with  greatest  energy  on  tb« 
mnscalar  coat  of  the  bowels.  Senna,jalap,8CBmmony,  aloes,  black  bellebon, 
cevadilla,  colocynth,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  and  elateriam  have  been  ucd, 
Tsrioasly  combined,  and  in  Tarioos  modes  of  preparation ;  bnt,  except  in  Toy 
obstinate  cases,  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  proper  aathelmintics,  with  the  ten 
▼iolent  of  these  cathartics,  than  to  endanger  inflammatioD  of  the  bowels,  or 
exhaastion  of  the  patient,  by  a  resort  to  the  most  energetic. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  that,  namely,  of  prerenling  the  reprodoetiaa 
of  the  worms  when  once  destroyed  or  evacaated,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  M 
the  food  and  drinli  of  the  patient,  and,  if  the  digestion  is  feeble,  to  pronMU 
that  fuDction  by  tonic  medicines,  exercise,  and  other  suitable  measures.  Ex- 
cess in  eating,  indigestible  substances,  ODwholesome  food  of  all  kinds,  smI 
unwholesome  drinks  should  be  avoided.  Of  the  touictt,  the  different  preptn- 
tions  of  iron  are  probably  the  moat  efficaciona;  thongh  they  may  be  adtso- 
tageoualy  combined  with  the  simple  bitters,  as  gentian,  quassia,  aod  colomlM. 
The  bitters  in  which  the  tonic  principle  is  associated  with  an  anthelninlic 
Tolatite  oil,  aa  wormwood,  tansy,  and  rue,  were  formerly  much  used,  and  sn 
probably  not  without  a  pecnliar  efficacy.  When  there  ia  excess  of  acid  is  tkl 
stomach  or  bowels,  lime-water  or  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  may  be  ve- 
fnlly  asaociated  with  the  bitters.  The  ml es  applicable  to  the  treatraeDtol 
dyspepsia  may  be  considered  as  in  force  in  the  present  case.  Very  olUi, 
however,  after  the  expalsion  of  the  worms,  all  nnjileasant  symptoms  cesae, 
and  no  fnrther  treatment  is  necessary.  It  is  an  obvions  ioference,  from  tk 
history  of  the  tape-worm  before  given,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  ta 
allow  the  fleah  of  no  animal  to  enter  the  atomach,  either  acciden tally,  ot  ii 
food,  which  has  not  previonsly  been  subjected,  in  the  curing  or  cooking  pro- 
cess, to  some  agency  which  mnst  necessarily  extinguish  the  life  of  uf 
parasitic  germs  that  may  possibly  be  contained  in  it. 

1.  Round- WORM. — Aecarit  lumbricoideg. — The  roand  wono  genenO} 
inhabits  the  small  intestines;  bnt  not  unfrequently  makes  its  way  upward 
into  the  stomach,  or  downward  into  the  rectnm;  and  sometimes  escapes  fron 
the  alimentary  canal  by  the  mouth,  or  by  the  anus.  It  occasionally  entcn 
Other  pasaagea  which  communicate  with  that  canal;  having  been  found  ii 
the  posterior  nares,  the  trachea,  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts,  aod  tkt 
gall-bladder.  It  is  sometimes  solitary;  but  more  generally  in  considerabli 
numbers;  and  two  hundred  have  been  known  to  paaa  from  one  patient  in  s 
week.  The  worm  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  the  intestinal  mucus,  which  ii 
usnally  copious  where  these  parasites  exist  It  occnrs  most  frequently  ii 
children,  occasionally  in  adults,  and  seldom  in  old  persona.  Of  all  the  dJtr- 
ent  worms  that  infest  the  bowels,  this  is  usually  considered  as  by  for  tbi 
most  common,  and  certainly  is  so  with  tlie  exception  of  the  tricocepholui. 

The  symptoms  are  those  already  enumerated  aa  resulting  from  intertisil 
worms  in  general.  The  most  characteristic  signs  are  perhaps  a  tumid  abdo- 
men, irregularity  of  the  bowels,  depraved  appetite,  picking  of  the  nose,  vti 
griading  of  the  teelb  w  A««v-    "^^^  xN^iuk  vt^tioa  exist  in  the  ttdnac^ 
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they  occasion  pecnliar  deranged  sensations  in  the  epigastriam,  with  nansea, 
and  frequent  retching,  and  motions  on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  if  he  were 
choking  from  something  in  the  throat,  produced  probably  by  attempts  of  the 
worm  to  enter  the  oesophagns,  or  by  its  actual  presence  in  that  tube.  When 
these  motions  occur  in  an  infant,  the  round  worm  may  be  suspected  to  exist 
in  the  stomach.  But  the  only  certain  proof  that  a  patient  is,  or  has  been 
labouring  under  this  worm,  is  the  sight  of  it  after  it  has  passed  from  the 
bowels,  or  been  discharged  from  the  stomach.  It  sometimes  comes  away 
spontaneously  from  the  anus,  and  is  not  unfrequently  evacuated  with  the 
feces,  thus  affording  the  requisite  evidence  of  its  existence. 
.  The  general  course  of  treatment  for  worms  already  described  is  applicable 
to  this  species.  A  good  remedy  at  the  commencement,  and  one  which  will 
alone,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  produce  an  evacuation  of  the  worms,  is 
an  infusion  of  senna  and  spigelia,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  correct  the 
griping  property  of  the  cathartic,  manna  to  cover  the  taste,  and  fennelseed 
or  other  'aromatic  to  correct  the  flavour,  and  to  render  the  whole  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach.  This  infusion  may  be  given  in  a  small  dose  once  or 
twice  a  day,  so  as  to  produce  two  or  three  evacuations  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  may  be  continued  daily,  or  every  other  day,  for  one  or  two  weeks, 
or  even  a  longer  period,  if  necessary,  and  if  it  do  not  too  much  debilitate  the 
patient'*'  A  little  savine  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  added  to  the 
infusion,  in  obstinate  cases.  Another  good  preparation  is  the  officinal  fluid 
extract  of  spigelia  and  senna,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given  to  a  child 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  repeated  as  above. 

If  evidences  of  deranged  biliary  secretion  are  presented,  or  the  bowels  are 
too  irritable  for  the  use  of  the  above  infusion,  or  if  the  infusion  has  failed,  or 
any  difficulty  exists  in  the  way  of  its  exhibition,  calomel  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously resorted  to.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  anthel- 
mintics, and  has  the  great  advantage,  in  the  cases  of  children,  of  easy  admin- 
istration. It  is  best  given  in  connection  with  powdered  spigelia,  and  followed 
at  a  proper  interval  by  castor  oil.  To  a  child  four  grains  of  calomel  and  . 
sixteen  of  spigelia  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
in  the  morning ;  and  the  remedy  may  be  repeated  once  and  again,  if  required, 
at  ihtervals  of  three  or  four  days.  In  adults,  the  calomel  and  piuk-root  may 
be  associated  with  some  quicker  cathartic,  as  jalap,  scammony,  or  compound 
extract  of  colocynth. 

Another  plan  is  to  administer,  morning  and  evening,  for  several  successive 
days,  a  dose  of  some  anthelmintic,  and  afterwards  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel 
or  other  cathartic,  to  expel  the  debilitated  or  dead  worms.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  half  a  flnidounce  or  a  fiuidounce  of  the  officinal  infu- 
sion of  pink-root,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  powder ;  from  twenty 
to  forty  grains  of  powdered  wormBeed  {chenopodium),  or  from  five  to  ten 
drops  of  the  volatile  oil ;  from  five  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
or  a  drachm  of  an  electuary  made  by  incorporating  the  bristles  of  cowhage 
with  syrup  or  molasses,  may  be  employed.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  peculiarly 
efficacious  in  stomachic  worms,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp, 
of  Philadelphia.  In  our  Southern  States,  where  the  pride  of  China  (Melia 
Azedarach)  grows,  the  bark  of  the  root  of  that  tree  {Azedarach,  U.  8.)  is 
much  employed.  Four  ounces  of  the  fresh  bark  are  boiled  with  two  pints  of 
water  down  to  one,  and  a  tablespoonful  is  given  to  a  child  for  a  dose.  The 
eedar-apple,  an  excrescence  upon  the  branches  of  Juniperus  Yirginiana, 
or  common  red-cedar,  has  been  highly  recommended,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 

*  K. — SenDse,  Spigeliss,  ia  ^88;  Magnesias  Sulphat.  ^g ;  Mannie  ^;  F<Xk^\n<Q\\  "^N 
Aquae  fervent.  Oj.     To  be  macerated  for  twa  hours  in  a  Qo^«t«iV  'H«ttM\.    \>^<«%%^^'(  v 
child  two  years  old,  about  f  Jm;  for  an  adult  f  Jiij  ot  f  ^Vi. 
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to  twenty  graius  of  the  powder,  repeated  as  above  mentioned,  and  will  oftM 
prove  eOeclual.  The  above  aDtbelmiuliea  may  be  employed  gaccesaiveir,  om 
of  them  sometimes  succeeding  when  another  has  failed. 

In  nervoas  coses,  advantage  may  result  from  rombiaing  assafetida.  gwlk, 
or  vftlerisn  with  the  more  decided  anthelmtntica.  When  the  digcstioa  ii 
feeble,  the  vegetable  bitters,  or  chalybeate  preparations  should  be  eiDplo^cd 
in  a  similar  connection,  and,  in  cases  of  the  existence  of  an  excess  of  idd 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  antacids  shoiild  also  be  added.  These  dllfemt 
remedies  may  be  combined  in  the  liquid  form,  in  that  of  powder,  elecinwy,  at 
pill,  to  Buit  tlie  views  of  the  practitioner,  or  the  convenience  of  the  paiiesl. 
Care  mast  be  taken,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  to  provide  agtisii 
their  rcprodactiou,  as  directed  in  page  686. 

2.  TuREAD-'wonM. — Aecarides. — Maio-worm. — .^scnrt'a  vermicularii.— 
The  peculiar  seat  of  aecarides  is  the  rectum  ;  but  they  sometimes  also  inhabit 
the  colon,  and  are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  stomach,  aad  lo 
have  derived  from  this  circumstance  their  name  of  mato-ioorm;  thoagh  Dt. 
Oood  oscriijes  the  origin  of  this  name  rather  to  the  disagreeable  senutioei 
they  produce  in  the  stomach,  from  sympathy  with  the  rectum,  than  to  xbta 
actnal  presence  in  the  former  viscns.  In  the  female  they  sometimes  enw 
the  vagina,  giving  rise  to  severe  irritation  and  intense  itching,  and  evcaU 
symptoms  of  nymphomania.  Tbey  are  usually  in  great  nombers,  and  mol- 
tiply  very  rapidly.  Persons  of  all  ages  are  lialllo  to  them ;  bat  they  are  no* 
frequent  in  children. 

Their  characteristic  symptom  is  an  itching  sensation  at  the  anus,  whic^H 
often  distressing  and  almost  insupportable,  especially  in  the  evening,  ud 
after  the  patient  has  become  warm  in  bed.  TenesiauB,  mucous  or  Uoodj 
discharges,  and  small  tumours  abont  the  anns  are  also  among  their  efftoia 
These  local  symptoms  are  in  some  cases  all  that  are  exhibited;  bat  tb 
general  derangements,  before  described  as  produced  by  worms,  may  proe«d 
also  from  this  species.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  system  ia  especially  apl  U 
,  occur,  from  the  intense  local  irritation  occasioned  by  the  muvemeats  of  Ibt 
worms;  and  this  disorder  amounts  sometimes  iu  children  to  ^neral  coi- 
vnlsions.  But  this  irritation  of  the  anus  may  proceed  from  other  cauK 
and  the  only  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ascarides  iu  the  rectn  n 
afforded  by  their  occasional  appearance  upon  the  bedclothes,  or  in  ik) 
stools.  They  not  nnfreqnently  make  their  way  out  of  the  rectum  during  tk 
night,  and  may  be  seen  upon  the  sheets  in  the  morning ;  and  are  someuoM 
discharged  in  considerable  numbers,  either  mixed  with  the  feces,  or  enveiopni 
in  mucus,  or  clustered  together  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  It  is  extremely  dJfi- 
calt  completely  to  dislodge  them  from  the  bowels;  for,  however  great  tbi 
Dumliers  evacuated,  or  the  temporary  relief  obtained,  a  few  generally  remaia. 
and,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  propagation,  reproduce  all  the  original  fynp- 
toms.  Though  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  and  even  suffering,  tJuj 
may  exist  for  many  years  without  serioutt  itijnry  to  the  health,  and  bav«  bm 
known  to  continne  through  almost  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  without  reawan 
suppose  that  tbey  had  in  any  degree  shortened  it  (Ueberden,  Trant.  o/tl» 
Cot.  ofPkya.  Lond.,  i.  34.) 

Trealmenl. — Medicines  taken  by  the  month  are  usually  less  elEcariouu 
this  than  the  other  species  of  worms.  The  most  snccessful  plan  is  to  adina 
the  remedies  immediately  to  the  rectum,  and,  having  weakened  or  destrajii 
the  worms  by  anthelmintic  eneraata,  then  to  procure  their  expulsion  by  caliiif> 
tics  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  thrown  into  the  bowels.  The  subsUaM 
most  advantageously  employed  in  enemata  are  oil  of  turpentine,  aloes,  eoa- 
inou  salt,  decoction  of  rue  or  wormwood,  infusion  of  tobacco,  sulpbni 
waters,  the  a\k.B.Ua«  auV'gb'o.TftM, \.\'DS.\.vt«  (A  <&U!:itU.«oC  ii —   -!-•—■»-  -- 
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and  yinegar.  Great  advantage  is  said  to  have  resalted  from  an  infaslon  of 
qnassia,  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  four  flaidonnces  of  water. 
{Oaz.  des  HdpitaiLXf  Sept.  1846.)  Tronsseaa  and  Pidonx  recommend,  as 
peculiarly  efficacioas,  solutions  of  biniodide  and  bichloride  of  mercarj,  con* 
taining  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  the  salt  in  a  quart  of  water ;  the  solution 
of  the  biniodide  being  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  very  little  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  whole  quantity  is  thrown  up  at  once  in  the  case  of  an  adult, 
only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  in  that  of  a  child.  Some  one  of  these,  or  some 
combination  of  them,  should  be  injected  daily,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  after  several  days  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  calomel  or  aloes, 
or  other  brisk  cathartic.  A  dose  of  sulphur,  taken  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  has  been  found  very  useful.  Advantage  has  also  been  derived  from 
the  introduction  into  the  rectum  of  a  bougie  smeared  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, or  of  a  candle  or  piece  of  fat  pork  tied  to  a  string,  which,  after  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  is  withdrawn  with  the  worms  adhering 
to  it.  In  adults,  much  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  greased 
finger  employed  in  like  manner.  Injections  of  olive  oil  or  other  mild  fixed 
oil,  and  the  external  application  of  creasote  incorporated  with  some  unctuous 
matter,  have  been  recommended.  The  oil  is  supposed  to  destroy  the  worm 
by  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  its  respiratory  pores.  The  freqnent  lo- 
cal use  of  cold  water  also  allays  the  itching.  It  is  advised  to  avoid  expos- 
ure to  heat,  or  the  use  of  stimulating  articles  of  food.  When  the  worms  have 
found  their  way  into  the  vagina,  injections  of  cold  water  with  vinegar  are 
recommended  by  Bremser.  The  general  health  should  be  attended  to  as  in 
the  other  kinds  of  worms.  It  is  asserted  that  the  change  of  system  which 
takes  place  at  puberty  is  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  these  worms,  which 
often  cease  to  appear  after  that  period. 

3.  Long  Thread- worm. —  Tricocephalus  dispar, — ^This  worm  is  found 
most  frequently  in  the  csecum  or  other  part  of  the  colon,  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  small  intestines,  either  loose,  or  with  its  anterior  capillary  portion  in- 
serted into  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  often  observed,  in  great  numbers, 
in  the  bodies  of  individuals  who  have  died  suddenly,  by  accident  or  from 
some  acute  disease,  and  who  have  exhibited  no  evidence  of  its  existence 
during  life.  The  tricocephalus  was  first  noticed  as  a  distinct  worm  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  year  1760,  and  has  since  generally  been  considered  as  very  rare. 
The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  very  common,  perhaps  the  most 
so  of  all  the  intestinal  parasites ;  but  has  escaped  notice  in  consequence  of  its 
minuteness,  or  been  confounded  with  the  ascaris  vermicularis.  It  is  stated 
in  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions  (vol.  xxii.  p.  285)  that,  in 
the  London  Hospital,  during  one  winter,  this  worm  was  found  in  almost  all 
the  bodies  carefully  examined,  whether  of  persons  destroyed  by  injuries,  or 
of  those  who  had  died  of  disease.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any 
peculiar  symptoms  which  indicate  its  existence,  or  that  any  special  course  of 
treatment  is  to  be  pursued.  Should  the  ordinary  signs  of  worms  be  present, 
the  remedies  adapted  to  the  round-worm  may  be  employed. 

4.  Common  Tape- worm. —  Taenia  solium.  Broad  Tape- worm. — Both- 
riocephalvs  laius, — T«nia  lata, — Between  these  two  worms  there  seems  to 
be  no  such  difference  in  their  habits,  residence,  symptoms,  or  treatment,  as  to 
require  a  distinct  practical  consideration.  The  following  observations  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  applicable  to  both  kinds.  The  bothriocephalus, 
or  broad  tape-worm,  is  said  to  be  found  only  among  the  inhabitants  of  Swit- 
zerland, Poland,  and  Russia,  or  in  individuals  who  have  been  in  those  re- 
gions ;  the  taenia,  or  common  tape- worm,  is  met  with  everywhere. 

They  inhabit  chiefly  the  small  intestines*,  and  at^  o^xk  %o\\\a.\^ ^\^\^V*  v^^^%* 
times  also  in  numbers,  thoagh  less  numerous  than  X\ie  o\^i«t  Vdl\.^%M\tv»\  ^^TCfi&< 
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They  occur  during  childhood,  bat  more  freqaently  after  paberty,  nod  ait  m] 
rare  in  old  age.  Females  are  more  subject  to  them  than  males.  Thet  W 
ranch  more  common  in  Bome  countries  than  fn  others,  and  are  eomparatiidi 
rare  in  the  United  States,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  mj  obserration.  P«f 
haps  this  result  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abundance  of  wholesome  food  witbii 
reach  of  everybody  in  thi.t  coantry.  Tape-worms  often  exist  in  larf*  %ni 
tangled  bandies,  so  as  to  interfere  mechanically  irith  the  proper  perfurnusn 
of  the  intestinal  functions.  As  the  ttenia  and  hothriocephalua  cannot  pra|i» 
gate  in  the  hnman  intestines  through  their  eggs,  which  reqatrc  to  be  tnu- 
planted  to  another  animal  in  order  to  become  reprodnciive,  it  roUowi  ihtt 
if  the  worm  can  be  wholly  expelled,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  increase  fnulli 
egg"  deposited  in  the  bowels. 

Symptome — In  some  instances,  the  tape-worm  has  long  existed  is  tb 
bowels  without  producing  any  very  prominent  symptoms;  bat  it  grnrrkE] 
occBsioua  great  discomfort,  and  sometimes  materially  deranges  U19  hctllii 
There  is  not  often  perhaps  very  acute  pain  ;  but  the  sensations  ezperitacfd 
are  scarcely  less  distressing  than  pain,  and  are  often  attended  with  great  Jt 
pression  of  spirits  or  irritability  of  temper.  These  sensailons  are  refemri  It 
the  movements  of  the  worm.  Professor  Wawruch,  of  Vienna,  who  dariB|:i 
period  of  twenty  years  had  witnessed  20C  cases  of  tape-worm,  girea  tbrrol- 
lowing  summary  of  the  symptoms  : — Dull  paiu  in  the  forehead ;  giddius; 
buzzing  in  the  ears;  dnlness  of  the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  d»rt 
circle;  edematons  eyelids;  dilated  pupils;  frequent  andspaemodic  movcDMan 
of  the  eyes ;  alternate  paleness  and  flushing  of  the  face ;  paleness  of  th*  ti[M : 
peculiar  movements  of  the  nose  and  raoatb  ;  emaciation  ;  alternate  loa  ud 
excess  of  appetite ;  cravings  for  particular  articles  of  food  ;  offeusive  farotk; 
furred  tongue;  spitting  and  vomiting  of  thin  mncus  in  the  mornings;  tick 
ingatthe  nose, anus, and  vulva;  grinding  of  the  teeth,  e spec;! ally  doriugtlwp: 
constriction  of  the  throat ;  swelling  of  the  belly  ;  gurgling,  shooting  p*iH 
and  a  sense  of  pinching  about  the  nmbilicus;  a  feeling  in  the  morning Hil 
a  foreign  body  moving  in  the  bowels;  amelioration  of  all  the  GympLomenda 
the  nse  of  farinaceous  food,  hot  bread,  and  coifee ;  finally,  depression  of  *]HtiBi 
and  a  train  of  nervous  derangements  in  protracted  cases.  (Arrhivet  OM 
rales,  ie  ger.,\.  208,  from  Oeglerrick.  Med.  Jakrbuch,  18*1,  No.  S.)  fio» 
times  the  nervous  disturbance  amounts  to  convulsive  movements  of  an  epilvpO' 
form  or  hysterical  character,  and,  when  these  occur  in  a  man,  with  agni 
abdominal  disorder,  the  possible  existence  of  the  worm  should  be  aBi|M(tei 
and  the  evacuations  examined.  The  most  certain  sign  is  the  discbarp* 
joints  of  the  worm,  which  are  passed  alone  or  with  the  atoola.  Th«M  Joki 
usually  exhibit  signs  of  life  when  they  first  appear ;  and,  even  after  theyhs" 
perished,  the  ova  contained  in  them  are  supposed  to  retain  their  life,  aodM 
be  capable  of  development  under  favoaring  circumstances. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  tape- worm,  it  is  important  to  fi^^ 
into  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  patient;  and  to  ascertain  wfaetliir  k 
raay  not  purposely,  as  an  article  of  food,  or  accidentally,  in  the  [irnwriWiT 
of  his  business,  admit  portions  of  the  uncooked  flesh  of  animals  into  hisfte* 
ach.  It  might  readily  happen,  for  example,  to  the  butcher  or  sansagv  ai^ 
to  carry  his  knife  or  hand,  with  adhering  portions  of  the  fkt  or  finh,  1^ 
advertently  to  his  mouth,  and  thereby  introduce  the  embryo  worn  bU  tk 
system.  It  is  possible  that  the  difficulty  in  wholly  and  permanently  pttiv 
rid  of  these  worms,  may  sometimes  at  lea«t  be  owing  to  the  couBtaot  CBtiMM 
of  their  germs  into  the  alimentary  canal.  As  the  first  step,  thcrcAm^ 
the  treatment,  the  patient  should  be  strictly  cautioned  to  avoid  every  •>■<■ 
of  this  kind,  and  aWv^a  U>  e&t  his  meat,  in  whatever  shape,  well  cooked. 

Tape-worma  \iai\«  tti*  ^<i'««  (A  ^\sMiv^%  >ins«  -^Vcev,  "t^t^  t«     *     '  "■ 
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the  bowels,  possibly  In  consequence  of  holding  on  to  the  macons  coat  by 
means  of  saction.  They  often  continue  for  years  to  harass  the  patient,  who 
passes  from  time  to  time  separated  joints,  or  even  large  portions  of  the  worm, 
without  getting  entirely  rid  of  it  The  daration  of  the  affection,  according  to 
the  observation  of  Wawmch,  varies  from  a  few  months  to  thirty-five  years.  It 
is  considered  important  that  the  head  of  the  worm  should  be  expelled ;  as, 
until  this  happens,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  evil  has  ceased.  Many  dif- 
ferent plans  of  treatment  have  been  employed  with  asserted  success;  most 
of  them  including  active  purgation,  and  the  use  of  substances  calculated  to 
injure  or  destroy  the  parasite.  Whatever  method  of  cure  is  followed,  much 
pain  is  often  experienced  just  before  the  expulsion  of  the  worm,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  its  violent  movements  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine.  It  is 
deemed  best  to  prepare  the  patient  by  a  somewhat  restricted  diet  upon  the 
day  preceding  the  use  of  the  medicine,  which  should  be  given  in  the  morning 
upon  an  empty  stomach.  By  some  it  is  even  advised  to  precede  the  anthel- 
mintic, for  four  or  five  days,  by  a  spare  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  liquids,  and 
by  the  use  of  saline  or  other  laxatives,  so  as  to  leave  the  worm  with  as  little 
protection  as  possible,  from  the  alvine  contents,  against  the  influence  of  the 
pnrgatives  or  anthelmintics  which  may  be  given  for  its  expulsion.  The  fol- 
lowing remedies  are  those  which  have  attracted  most  notice. 

Amongst  the  medicines  at  present  most  relied  on  is  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
This  is  g^ven  in  larg«  doses,  and  very  often  with  the  speediest  and  happiest 
effects.  The  quantity  administered  at  once  varies  from  half  a  fluidounce  to 
two  fluidounces,  and  mnch  exceeds  the  dose  of  the  medicine  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. But,  in  this  large  dose,  the  oil  is  thought  to  be  less  apt  to  produce 
constitutional  disturbance  or  irritation  of  the  kidneys ;  because,  acting  as  a 
cathartic,  it  is  less  apt  to  be  absorbed.  The  only  inconveniences  usually  ex- 
perienced are  heat  of  stomach,  some  general  febrile  excitement,  and  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  head ;  but  sometimes  it  causes  headache,  vertigo,  a  kind  of 
intoxication  or  delirium,  drowsiness,  &c.;  and  these  effects  will  occasionally 
continue  for  several  days.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  when  the  medicine 
fails  to  act  as  a  cathartic.  The  oil  usually  operates  quickly  upon  the  bowels, 
and  brings  the  worm  or  portions  of  it  away  dead  along  with  it.  The  caution, 
however,  should  always  be  observed,  if  it  do  not  purge  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours,  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  aid  the  action  of 
the  medicine,  if  necessary,  by  enemata.  It  has  been  recommended,  in  order 
to  insure  the  cathartic  action,  to  give  the  two  oils  conjointly,  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  being  mixed  with  a  fluidounce  of  castor  oil,  and  the 
dose  repeated  in  a  few  hours  if  it  should  fail  to  operate.  Olive  oil  has  been 
substituted  for  castor  oil,  in  double  the  dose ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on^ 
Croton  oil  has  sometimes  been  given  after  the  oil  of  turpentine ;  bnt,  though 
powerful.  It  adds  unnecessarily  to  the  intestinal  irritation.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate such  Irritation,  it  is  recommended  that  the  patient  drink  freely  of  broths 
or  mucilaginous  liquids  during  the  use  of  the  oil.  This  may  be  administered 
In  milk,  coffee,  or  some  one  of  the  aromatic  waters. 

From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Sjiox,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  treating 
numerous  cases  of  tape-worm  among  the  British  troops  at  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  it  appears  that  the  large  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine  above  mentioned 
are  not  essential.  He  found  that  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  oil,  given  with  a 
little  water,  morning  and  evening,  for  three  days  successively,  was  generally 
auflicient  to  destroy  the  worm,  even  in  the  most  obstinate  cases,  and  to  cause 
its  discharge  from  the  bowels  without  the  aid  of  purgatives;  though  the 
administration  of  a  little  castor  oil,  each  day  about  noon,  was  deemed  ad- 
visable. (See  N.  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Journey  \v  IV^.'^  ^V^  %t\r.^^^^ 
Aaid  to  have  attended  apoo  the  use  of  small  and  t«^«\ft^  ^o^a^^  ^^^  ^  ^\^k^ 
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tarpentiDe,  which  depends  for  its  yirtaes  upon  the  volatile  oil,  is  coofinsaiorf 
of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Knox.  (Hufeland'a  Journal,  June,  18S6.) 

A  preparation  known  by  the  name  of  ChaberVs  empyreumatic  ail,  whiek 
obtained  great  reputation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  care  of  Xmrn^ 
owes  its  efficacy,  in  all  probability,  chiefly  to  the  oil  of  tarpentlne  whieh  it 
contains.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  three  parts  of  oil  of  tarpentiie 
and  one  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  hartshorn,  allowing  the  mixture  to  ttiad 
for  fonr  days,  and  then  distilling  off  three*  quarters  of  it  by  means  of  a  taad- 
bath.  The  liqnid  should  be  kept  in  small  and  well-stopped  bottles;  asitii 
injured  by  exposure.  Bremser  found  it  a  most  efficacions  remedy  in  tape- 
worm, haying  effected  cures  with  it  in  more  than  five  handred  easea.  Hii 
treatment  consisted  in  first  evacuating  the  bowels  by  means  <^  a  pnrgstin 
electuary,  afterwards  administering  two  teaspoonfnls  of  the  oil  in  a  little 
water,  morning  and  evening,  for  several  days,  until  about  three  ounces  htd 
been  used,  then  interposing  a  purgative,  and  finally  resuming  the  oil  as  it 
first  until  the  cure  was  completed.  From  four  to  six  ounces  altogether  an 
required  for  this  purpose.  Under  the  action  of  this  remedy,  the  worm  ■ 
thought  by  Bremser  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  undergo  partial  digesUon, » 
that  it  does  not  come  away  whole  from  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  is  not  dii- 
coverable  in  the  evacuations,  though  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms  protei 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicine.  The  oil  is  very  nauseous,  and  aromatic  addi- 
tions should  be  made  to  cover  its  flavour. 

Much  published  testimony  exists  in  favour  of  the  bark  of  pomegroMk 
root.  The  fact  that  a  living  tape- worm,  introduced  into  a  decoction  of  tke 
bark,  immediately  evinces  great  suffering  by  its  writhing^  and  cootortiou. 
and  dies  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  while  it  is  capable  of  living  seTcnl 
hours  in  pure  water,  is  a  proof  that  the  bark  is  poisonous  to  the  aaionL 
The  remedy  may  be  administered  in  powder  or  decoction;  but  the  latter  fon 
is  usually  preferred.  Two  ounces  of  the  bruised  bark  are  macerated  ii  a 
quart  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  mixture  then  boiled  down  to  a 
pint.  A  wineglassfnl  is  to  be  given  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  boors, 
until  the  whole  is  taken,  or  a  powerful  action  is  produced.  The  remedy  oftes 
occasions  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  generally  purges,  and  the  worm  cones 
away  with  the  stools.  It  is  recommended  to  diet  the  patient  strictly,  sid 
give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  on  the  preceding  day,  and,  if  the  decoction  shoald 
not  purge,  to  follow  it  with  castor  oil  or  an  enema.  Should  the  worm  not  be 
discharged  at  the  first  trial,  it  is  recommended  to  repeat  the  remedy  daily  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 

The  root  of  the  male  fern  is  also  a  remedy  which  has  enjoyed  great  repi- 
tation  in  the  treatment  of  tape- worm.  The  reports  in  its  favour  are  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  efficacy;  but  the  dried  root 
as  found  in  our  shops  is  probably  in  general  nearly  or  quite  inert,  in  cotse- 
quence  of  long  keeping;  and  the  remedy,  therefore,  has  obtained  little  credit 
in  this  country  as  a  vermifuge.  It  is  given  in  powder,  or  in  the  fom  of 
ethereal  extract,  sometimes  called  oil  of  fern.  The  dose  of  the  former  ii 
from  one  to  three  drachms,  of  the  latter  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  to  be 
given  in  the  form  of  electuary,  and  repeated  morning  and  evening  for  a  dij 
or  two.     It  is  customary  to  follow  the  root  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 

An  Abyssinian  product  called  koosso  has  recently  attracted  much  attes- 
tion  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm ;  and,  from  the  numerous  reports  in  its  fafotf, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  efficacy.  It  consists  of  the  fliowers  of  a  tree^ 
and  is  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  of  which  half  an  ounce  is  mnA 
with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  given  in  two  or  three  draughts  at  sboit 
intervals,  in  the  mornin^g,  on  an  empty  stomach.  Should  the  medicine  aot 
operate  in  thre«  ot  tout  \io\^x%/\\.  mu^\»  \^  V:^<v«^  \k\  %  brisk  catkartk. 
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For  further  particalars  m  refereDce  to  it  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S. 
Dispensatory, 

Dr.  Kiichenmeister  has  performed  some  interestiog  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  relative  poisonoas  power  over  the  two  kinds  of  tape-worm,  oat  of  the  body, 
of  the  different  anthelmintics  above  mentioned,  with  the  following  result.  A 
decoction  of  the  koosso  in  milk  destroyed  the  worm  in  half  an  hour ;  oil  of 
turpentine  mixed  with  the  white  of  eggs  in  an  hoor  and  a  half;  root  of  the 
pomegranate  in  three  hours  and  a  half;  and  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  male 
fern  in  fonr  hours.  (Arch,  Oen.,  4e  ser,,  xxix.  205.) 

Tin  and  Zinc,  granulated  or  in  filings,  have  been  occasionally  employed 
with  success.  In  order  that  the  worms  may  be  exposed  unprotected  to  their 
mechanical  action,  they  should  be  preceded  by  a  cathartic.  The  dose  is  some- 
what indefinite.  Dr.  Alston,  beginning  with  an  ounce  in  the  morning  on  an 
empty  stomach,  administered  half  an  ounce  on  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
days,  and  closed  with  an  active  purgative. 

Many  cases  have  recently  been  reported  in  the  journals  in  which  pumpkin 
seeds  have  been  used  successfully.  The  dose  is  about  two  ounces,  which 
should  be  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  followed  in  an  hour  or  two  by  a 
dose  of  castor  oil.  They  may  be  administered  beaten  into  a  paste,  or  in  the 
form  of  emulsion. 

Another  anthelmintic,  called  kameela,  has  recently  been  brought  into  no- 
tice, having  been  used  in  Hindostan  with  extraordinary  success  among  the 
soldiers,  who  are  there  very  frequently  affected  with  the  worm.  It  consists 
of  the  powder  and  hairs,  brushed  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  fruit  of  RotU 
lera  tinctoria,  growing  in  the  E.  Indies.  For  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
exhibiting  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U,  £>.  Dispensatory  (11th  ed., 
p.  1481). 

Various  other  remedies  have  been  recommended.  Schmucker  employed 
powdered  cevadilla  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  daily,  or  half  the  quantity 
twice  a  day,  interposing  an  occasional  pusge.  Mare*s  milk  is  asserted  to 
have  been  used  with  great  advantage  in  Germany.  Hufeland  associated  a 
decoction  of  garlic  in  milk  with  castor  oil  and  tin  filings.  Wawrnch  used 
salicin  in  doses  of  from  two  tp  six  grains  every  two  hours,  with  advantage 
in  some  cases.  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland,  showed  the  author 
a  portion  of  tape- worm  (  Tsenia  solium)  thirty  feet  long,  which  had  been  dis- 
charged by  a  female  patient  of  his,  upon  taking  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  after 
having  been,  for  two  months,  upon  the  use  of  half  a  fluidounce  of  olive  oil, 
night  and  morning,  to  obviate  constipation.  Mr.  Whittel  has  found  oxide 
of  silver ,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  repeated  occasionally,  effectual  in  two  casesi 
Sometimes  a  portion  of  an  unbroken  worm  passes  out  through  the  anus, 
while  the  remainder  continues  within  the  bowels.  Caution  is  here  requisite  not 
to  break  the  worm  in  attempting  to  extract  it  Brera  recommends  that  it 
should  be  tied  with  a  piece  of  silk.  When  thus  treated,  though  the  worm 
may  draw  itself  within  the  bowel,  it  begins  to  descend  again  not  long  after- 
wards. Dr.  Cagnola  proposed  to  touch  the  extruded  portion  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  in  the  expectation  that  this  poison  would  destroy  the  worm; 
and  the  experiment  was  successfully  tried  by  Dr.  Qarleke.  Caution,  how* 
ever,  would  be  requisite  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  injuring  the  patient  Dr. 
Frank,  of  St  Petersburg,  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  tsenia  whole,  by 
passing  the  part  without  the  bowel  through  a  canula,  and  introducing  this 
into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  ani. 
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STRICTUBE  OP  THE  RECTUM. 


I 


The  esiatenoe  of  fitrictare  of  the  rectam  may  be  suspected  when  t 
difficulty  ill  Uie  eracoation  of  the  bowels,  with  straiuiiig,  and  the  dis 
the  feces  in  portiuus  of  iliniiiiisbed  size  aud  altered  shape,  either  flattMM 
ribbons,  or  in  worm-like  cylinders,  straight  or  spirally  twisted,  or  b  s 
distinct  lumps.  If  an  examination  be  now  made  aDd  resiatunoe  offena  u 
ibe  pMsage  of  the  finger  or  a  large  boagie  ap  the  rectum,  the  suspicioo  *i] 
be  confirmed.  The  Btricture  may  depend  on  tbicLening  or  otber  organic  4^ 
rangemenl  of  the  coats  of  the  bowels,  or  npon  spasmodic  tnascnlar  colltr■^ 
tion.     These  two  conditions  require  a  separate  consideration. 

1.  Organic  Slrivture. — In  this  fumi,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  tbe  dil- 
oulty  of  expelling  the  feces  comes  on  almost  imperceptibly,  and  incnua 
gradoally,  until  it  beuomes  a  aoorce  of  groat  incunvenieoce.  When  tlia  Urn- 
tion  is  considerably  advanced,  there  is  usually  obstinate  constipatioD,  vM 
severe  and  painfol  efforts  to  procure  evacuations,  and  often  Dotfaing  for  «■• 
lime  bat  bloody  or  mucous  passages ;  though  occasionally,  from  the  irritUHi 
produced  by  purgatives,  or  by  the  accumulated  fecat  matter,  a  looseDMl  MU 
in  which  yields  temporary  relief.  All  the  morbid  efTecls  enamemted  mAi 
the  head  of  coustipatiun  are  experienced  in  this  affection.  Tbe  slrirtort  Mf 
remain  for  an  iDde6nite  time  in  this  condition,  or  it  may  go  on  inerci^ 
until  the  passage  is  nearly  or  qniie  closed,  and  positive  ofa«truclioD  rami 
(See  Obnlruclion  of  the  Bowels.)  Death  is  now  ioevilahte  untcsa  ftoaAl 
interference  of  art,  or  unless  nature,  as  Bomctiucs  happens,  creates  ■  Mi 
opening  fur  the  escape  of  the  feces  by  means  of  alceration. 

The  organic  derangement  which  constitutes  tbe  .stricture  may  be  of  %vt 
cinomatous  character,  or  it  may  be  entirely  destitute  of  malifcnancy ;  ladk 
is  important  that  the  two  states  should  be  properly  di^^tingnishrd;  m  iki 
means  which  may  be  found  useful  in  the  one,  are  generutly  nselcM  if  Nl 
injurious  in  the  other. 

Id  the  carcinomaloug  or  cancerous  stricture,  there  is  serere  lanrinin] 
pain,  which  usually  extends  down  the  thighs;  and  tbe  port  affected,  if  iilb 
scirrhous  stale,  is  asually  nnequal  to  the  touch,  and  of  an  almoet  canib|i> 
ons  hardness.  In  the  advanced  stages,  after  ulceration  has  comnieuoed,  lliif< 
is  an  ichorous  discbarge  of  an  offensive  and  peculiar  odour,  charactvriiuk  • 
cancer  wherever  met  with,  and  occasional  exhausting  hemorrbages.  Tol^ 
finger  the  diseased  structure  now  offers  ulcerated  surfaces,  with  bntd,  itnTlP 
or  everted  edges,  and  prominent  friable  granulations,  Tbe  patient  luflb 
in  general  a  peculiar  cachectic  aspect,  with  a  pale  waxen  or  leaden  akin.  adMi 
of  the  extremities,  and  a  very  painful  and  wan  expression  of  cuunteBaace,cfa 
sequent  upon  bis  protracted  sufferings.  When  the  complaint  is  bcyood  lk< 
reach  of  the  finger,  it  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  recognized  bj  tbe  odoqri' 
tbe  santous  stools,  tbe  lancinating  and  persevering  pains,  and  the  i ai fciirt» 
appearance  just  alluded  to.  The  disease  sometimes  affects  n  small  p«iiiM 
of  the  bowel,  occupying  either  one  side  or  the  whole  circa lufereuce,  or  acn 
rarely  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  tumour  into  the  cavity.  I  d  other  lir*****^ 
it  extends  over  a  large  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  rectum,  which  is  ■■eawDj 
thickened  and  hardened,  with  a  small  winding  passage  through  it,  and  onriif 
to  the  finger  nothing  but  bard  tubercnles,  or  bleeding  friable  ulcers.  Ctaas 
of  iha  rectam  U  nol  unvtotrnVf  «,t&eaded  with  obstinate  conatipatioB ;  sad  tis 
degree  oE  i\i\SBSecuotv'iM\a&^A\i^'tt»fc«A\v\.«sA\«».>ia^of  U     *  " 
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being  greater  when  the  whole  circamference  of  the  bowel  is  affected,  thaa 
when  the  disease  occupies  only  one  side  of  it.  In  the  nlcerative  stage,  in« 
stead  of  constipation  there  is  often  an  ezhaasting  diarrhoea.  In  the  carcino- 
matous strictnre  art  can  afford  little  relief.  Bongies  and  caastics  have  some- 
times been  employed  to  open  or  enlarge  the  passage ;  bot  they  are  justifiable 
only  when  the  danger  of  death  from  obstruction  is  imminent.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  attempts  to  break  or  tear  away  portions  of  the  diseased  mass, 
which  have  been  resorted  to  for  similar  purposes.  The  only  chance  of  cure 
is  afforded  by  the  extirpation  of  the  morbid  structure,  which  is  very  rarely 
possible,  without  great  danger.  Scirrhns  occupying  only  the  anal  extremity 
has  sometimes  been  successfully  removed  by  the  knife,  and  tumours  supposed 
to  be  scirrhous  have  been  separated  by  a  ligature. 

The  ordinary,  non-malignant,  organic  stricture  is  distinguished  by  th# 
absence  of  the  symptoms  above  described  as  characteristic  of  the  cancerous. 
It  usually  depends  upon  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  conse- 
quent probably  upon  inflammation.  This  may  occupy  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  bowel  and  its  whole  circumference,  or  may  be  confined  to  a  small  part 
of  it  and  to  one  side.  Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  sort  of  crescentic  cord  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  of  the  rectum,  sometimes  of  a  partition  extending  in  a 
fn^eater  or  less  degree  across  it,  and  again  of  a  transverse  network  of  filaments. 
It  may  be  seated  in  any  part  of  the  bowel,  but  is  most  commonly  found  about 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  anus.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
feces,  accumulated  above  the  stricture,  have  by  their  pressure  produced  ulcer- 
ation, and  thus  made  their  way  outward  by  a  new  passage.  Such  a  passage 
has  been'miade  around  the  stricture  into  the  portion  of  the  bowel  beneath  it, 
into  the  bladder,  and  into  the  vagina ;  the  feces  escaping  in  the  first  place  per 
anum,  in  the  second  with  the  urine,  and  in  the  third  from  the  vulva.  In  such 
instances,  the  relief  obtained  is  usually  but  temporary;  the  pfttlent  being  at 
length  worn  out  by  the  continued  irritation  and  discharge. 

Anything  may  operate  as  a  cause  of  this  stricture,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing chronic  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  It  is  occasionally, 
perhaps,  ascribable  to  venereal  infection.  Polypus  of  the  rectum  may  produce 
the  symptoms  of  stricture ;  but  the  affection  is  so  purely  surgical  that  I  shall 
not  treat  of  it  here. 

Stricture  is  in  general  amenable  to  treatment.  The  passages  should  be  kept , 
soft  and  unirritatingby  a  proper  attention  to  diet,  and  by  the  use  of  laxatives, 
especially  those  of  a  saline  character.  But  the  chief  means  of  cure  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  bougie,  which  should  be  introduced  daily,  and  gradually  in- 
creased in  size  as  the  passage  becomes  enlarged.  In  some  instances,  the  bis- 
toury may  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  especially  when  the  stricture  con- 
sists of  a  thin  partition,  and  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  are  threatening. 
In  the  circular  stricture,  which  is  usually  seated  about  one-quarter  or  one-third 
of  an  inch  above  the  anus,  M.  Robert  prefers  the  use  of  the  Vienna  caustic 
(potassa  with  lime),  which  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  speculum.  (See  Am. 
Joum,  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xix.  512.)  In  cases  where  there  is  no  alternative 
between  death  and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  it  is  recommended  by 
Amussat  to  make  an  opening  into  the  colon,  on  the  left  side  posteriorly, 
where  it  is  not  covered  by  the  peritoneum  ;  and  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed with  success.  {Diet  de  MM.,  xxvii.  303.) 

2.  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  Rectum. — In  this  form  of  stricture  there  is 
the  same  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  the  same  lessened  dimen- 
sions and  altered  shape  of  the  fecal  cylinder ;  but  these  symptoms  are  not 
constant ;  and  the  feces  will  occasionally  be  found  of  the  natural  size.  One 
of  the  characteristic  signs  is  a  feeling  of  constriction  before  ot  «A>  \.Vv^  \l\\si^  ^^^ 
going  to  stool,  and  an  occasional  severe  spasmodxc  ^aVu^  ^%^^\d^l  xy^o^x^'^^ 
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Application  of  an  irritant  The  introdnction  or  &  booi;ie  will  be  rMistedtt 
otie  time,  wbile,  at  another,  the  iastrumenl  may  pass  witli  little  or  do  difficnil;. 
The  Rtrictnre  sometimes  exists  at  the  anal  extremity  or  the  rectum,  depCBdiB|! 
on  a  fiposmodie  contrac-tion  or  tlie  internal  or  external  tiphincter,  or  both.  !l 
IB  then  characterized  by  great  difficulty  in  lutroduc-iDg  the  finger  or  an  inslra- 
ment  through  the  anus,  while,  above  the  interDat  sphincter,  the  bowel  mi; 
he  quite  relaxed.  There  is  the  same  difRculty  in  pas.'^inf;  the  feces  ac  is  tbt 
other  cases  ;  anil,  after  the  evacuation,  the  patient  experieuces  coosidertblt 
pain  for  some  lime.  From  the  great  straining,  the  affectiou  is  apt  to  be>^ 
tended  with  hemorrhoidal  tumours.  Spasmodic  stricture  in  more  apt  to  attick 
the  yoaug  than  the  old,  and  is  not  commonly  attended  with  that  csrbmie 
aspect,  or  general  failure  of  health,  which  frei^ueutly  markn  the  penaw«Bl 
organic  affection. 

This  form  of  stricture  mn;  result  from  a  peculiar  irritability  of  tlte  rectiH; 
from  disorder  in  the  spinal  marrow,  or  neighbouring  pelvic  riscer*,  wUck 
may  radiate  irritation  to  this  bowel;  or  from  a  morbid  excitability  of  tte 
nervous  system  in  general,  such  aa  occurs  in  fiystericai  or  bypochondriacal 
individuals.  The  exciting  cause  may  be  anythiug  capable  of  directly  irrit*- 
ting  the  rectum,  as  hardened  feces,  vitiated  bile,  or  acid  in  tlie  bowels ;  or.iii 
cases  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  general  health,  auythiug  calcolatvd  to 
prodnce  disorder  in  the  nervous  functions. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  are.  1.  to  remove  or  prevent  sonrcea  of 
direct  irritation  to  the  rectum  ;  2.  to  produce  a  relaxatioD  of  the  spastu  ;  &  U 
diminish  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  bowel ;  4.  to  remove  any  existing  spi- 
nal disorder,  and  5,  to  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervoas  btum 
when  this  is  in  fault.  To  meet  the  first  indication,  the  feces  should  be  lupl 
in  a  soft  state  by  the  use  of  a  mild  laxative  diet,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  tbt 
most  nnirritatnig  laxative  medicines,  such  as  sulphur  and  the  aaliae  apericatt; 
the  biliary  secretion,  if  deranged,  should  he  corrected,  and  acid  in  the  bo«cli 
neutralized ;  and  all  acrid  or  drastic  cathartics,  and  especially  aloes,  ihoold 
be  carefully  avoided.  To  produce  relaxation  of  the  spasm,  recourse  may  b> 
had  to  enemata  of  opium,  belladonna,  camphor,  ossafetida,  sod  cold  water, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  or  semicopinm.  The  bougie.  fre(|uently  is- 
troduced,  will  sometime);  be  found  useful  by  diminishing  the  irritability  of  l^ 
rectum  ;  but,  if  this  condition  be  connected  with  inflammation,  leeches  to  tbt 
anus  will  be  a  more  appropriate  remedy.  Spinal  disorder  should  be  encou- 
tered  by  leeches,  and  rubefacient,  vesicatory,  or  pustulating  apptie*tioM 
Finally,  the  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  to  be  corrected  by  tooiK 
exercise,  a  regulated  diet,  proper  mental  occupation,  and  tbe  occadooal  Mt 
of  the  nervuus  stimulontti,  as  valerian  and  asEafetida.  In  women,  attentki 
should  be  paid  to  tbe  condition  of  the  nterus,  as  disorder  of  this  organ  oq 
operate  injuriously  upon  the  affection,  not  only  by  derao^iog  the  cooditioa  v( 
the  nervous  system  generally,  but  by  transmitting  a  sympathetic  irriutjoa 
directly  to  the  rectum ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  disea«ea  of  Al 
genital  organs  in  men,  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus  in  both  sexea. 


^riicle  nil. 
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This  terra  has  been  applied  both  to  hemorrhages  from  the  rectum,  aad  to 
certain  tumours  which  form  in  and  about  the  anus.  In  the  forraar  tiM, 
whether  tbe  be[non\L&^«  \%  Q'c\%\ici\%RA<^i&'f«<s.v«d  with  tumouTB,  Uit  • 
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is  called  bleeding  piles;  in  the  latter,  when  nnconnected  with  an j  discharge, 
blind  piles.  The  tamonrs  are  also  distingaished  into  internal  piles,  which  ' 
are  within  the  sphincter  ani,  and  external  piles,  which  are  without  the  sphinc* 
ter.  I  shall  pay  little  attention  to  these  distinctions  in  the  following  remarks. 
Simple  bleeding  from  the  rectum,  independent  of  tumours,  though  it  may 
proceed  from  the  same  pathological  condition  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
tumours,  falls  properly  among  the  hemorrhages,  and  will  be  considered  with 
them.  I  shall  here  speak  of  the  hemorrhage  only  as  an  attendant  or  result 
of  the  tumours. 

Two  distinct  ingredients  often  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hemor* 
rhoidal  disease;  1.  a  peculiar  constitutional  disturbance  which  determines 
irritation  and  congestion  of  the  rectum,  and  2.  tumours  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bowel.  The  two  may  exist  separately — ^the  former  occasionally  running 
Its  course  without  resulting  in  tumours,  the  latter  often  originating  in  purely 
local  causes ;  but  they  are  very  generally  more  or  less  associated.  I  distin* 
guish  the  one  by  the  name  of  the  hemorrhoidal  effort,  the  other  by  that  of 
hemorrhoidal  tumours,  or  simply  hemorrhoids. 

The  hemorrhoidal  effort  is  frequently  marked  by  certain  symptoms  of  con- 
stitutional disorder,  preceding  or  attending  those  of  irritation  or  congestion 
of  the  rectum.  Of  the  former  are  general  uneasiness,  mental  dejection  or 
irritability,  languor,  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  head,  pain  in  the  loins, 
dyspeptic  feelings,  constipation,  and  colicky  pains ;  of  the  latter,  a  feeling  of 
weight  or  tension  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum,  heat  about  the  anus,  sometimes 
pains  in  these  parts  extending  to  the  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera  and  to  the 
lower  extremities,  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum, 
and  a  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  with  little  or  no  evacuation.  This  condition 
continues  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  subsides  spontaneously  or  under 
treatment,  to  return  under  various  excitements,  and  sometimes  periodically, 
without  any  known  cause,  at  intervals  of  weeks,  months,  or  years.  It  is 
sometimes  relieved  by  hemorrhage,  sometimes  passes  off  without  either  this 
or  the  production  of  hemorrhoidal  swellings,  but  most  frequently  either  ac- 
companies or  produces  tumours,  and,  if  these  have  existed  previously,  pro- 
vokes them  into  irritation  or  inflammation. 

Hemorrhoidal  tumours  are  not  entirely  identical  in  character.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  may  be  distinguished.  I.  The  simplest  form  is  that  of  varicose 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  consisting  in  a  mere  distension  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
as  in  varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  The  same  vessels  are  affected  in  the  external 
and  the  internal  piles,  the  veins  above  and  below  the  sphincter  being  contin- 
uous, and  not  suffering  dilatation  in  general  at  the  sphincter,  because  com- 
pressed by  that  muscle.  In  their  simplest  state  these  tumours  are  full  of 
liquid  blood,  and  may  be  readily  evacuated  by  pressure,  to  be  filled  again  im- 
mediately upon  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  After  death  they  frequently 
disappear  entirely,  but  may  be  rendered  evident  by  injecting  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein.  2.  The  varicose  tumours,  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
or  from  rupture  and  resulting  effusion  of  blood,  undergo  various  changes. 
By  inflammation  their  coats  are  thickened,  coagulable  lymph  is  exuded  into 
the  neighbouring  tissue,  with  which  adhesions  are  contracted,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  varix  and  the  venous  trunk  is  closed,  and  the  blood  within 
coagulates.  By  rupture,  the  blood  escapes,  and,  being  diffused  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  or  forming  a  distinct  cavity  for  itself  either  in  the  substance  of  the 
tissue,  or  between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane,  coagulates,  and  excites  in- 
flammation and  consequent  exudation  of  lymph  in  the  contiguous  parts.  In 
either  of  theuse  cases,  a  solid,  vascular,  hard,  or  more  or  less  spongy  tumour 
results,  which,  upon  being  opened,  often  discloses  a  clot  of  blood  vclVv;^  ^^\i\!c^^ 
thus  showing  its  mode  of  production.     3.  luBlead.  ot  \)^\Ti^  ^^^xvi^^^^^^  '^^* 
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monrs  Hometimcs  coDBiat  of  a  sort  of  ere'-liln  linsue,  which  may  he  n 
to  be  formed  by  the  opeaio^  of  commanicatiotis  between  coiitiguoa»l 
aud  arterial  radicals,  and  between  both  aod  the  cellular  tissue,  which  M 
a  denser  and  firmer  character,  exhibiting  numerons  interlacing  Bbra.  i 
Fleshy  tiimourn  may  originate  from  the  altered  varices  described  aborts  bj 
the  organization  of  the  coagnlated  blood  in  their  centre,  or  ita  i^isorptiM 
and  the  deposition  of  organizable  lymph;  or  they  Diay  be  prodnMd.  u 
Bnrne  suggests,  by  a  circnmscribed  thickening  of  the  Biilimnooaa  cellular  ti» 
sne,  which,  thus  projecting  somewhat  into  the  cavity  of  the  ret-lom,  ia  cairif^ 
down  during  defecation,  and,  being  arrested  by  the  contraction  of  the  j[A•tl^ 
ter,  becomes  inflamed  and  ealarged,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  return  S.  T> 
mours  formed  in  any  of  the  above  modes  may,  by  the  infiueiice  of  adhmvi 
inflammation  aud  snb^eqoent  al>Korption,  be  converted  into  dr;/,  hard.mii 
lent,  Karl-like  projections  in  or  near  the  anns ;  and.  even  though  nrigiuuiii 
under  the  mucous  membrane,  may  he  covered  with  skin,  ju  ponscqnencc  ef  i 
not  unfreqnent  transformation  of  that  membrane,  when  prolapsed  and  n 
posed  long  to  the  air.  Another  seqnela  of  the  proper  hemorrhoida  cocsbl 
in  fnldn  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin  in  or  near  the  kdob,  rMidlii{ 
from  the  absorption  of  the  contents  of  previous  tamoura. 

Symptoms  and  Covrsn  of  Hemorrhoids. — ^The  patient  expeneneeialW 
ing  of  beat,  fulness,  and  doll  pain  abont  the  sacrum  aud  anus,  radiating  mat 
or  less  to  snrronudiug  parts.  This  continnes  for  a  few  days,  disappear  ■* 
again  retornE;  aud  the  event  may  occur  several  times  without  attneiis 
much  atlenlion.  At  length  the  patient  becomes  conscions  of  a  swelling,  o 
a  sensation  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  in  the  anos  or  above  It,  and,  applyik 
his  finger  after  an  evacuation,  discovers  a  small  tnmoar  of  th«  size  of  ■  F 
or  larger,  which  either  remains  perceplible  or  retires,  accordlnf;  aa  it  orip 
nated  without  or  within  the  sphincter.  In  other  instances,  the  tnmoar  sppw 
to  be  formed  suddenly  in  consequence  of  severe  straining  at  Etool.  It  I 
covered  by  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  rectam,  or,  if  external,  partly  h 
this  and  partly  by  Ihe  oeighhoaring  skin,  which  is  generally  movable  u*«r  >i 
The  littlo  tumour  gradually  increases;  others  form  around  it,  occasioittll 
clustering  like  a  bunch  of  grapes;  and  a  mass  at  length  results,  often  a*  Uif 
as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  sometimes  much  larger.  The  progress,  however.oflk 
tumour  is  not  uniform.  During  the  periods  of  hemorrhoidal  cnnge^lioa,  i 
increases  most  rapidly,  acquiring  an  augmented  volume  at  each  suoceai* 
period,  though  diminishing  and  sometimes  almost  disappearing  in  tbv  istfl 
vals,  In  its  ordinary  unindaroed  state,  ihe  tnmonr  has  little  senaibirin 
but,  when  inflamed  or  strangulated  by  the  sphincter,  it  becomes  the  »ai< 
baming,  stinging,  aud  otherwise  very  painful  eensations,  is  often  exqotjitt' 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  renders  defecation  difScnlt,  and  sonietimea  escad 
ingly  distressing.  Shooting  pains  extend  from  it  to  the  ba<:lc,  dvvi  U 
thighs,  and  to  the  viscera  of  the  jtelvia ;  irriution  is  Eometimea  radiaUd  i 
the  prostate  gland,  bladder,  and  uterus ;  and  difficult  micturition  is  bM  ■ 
frequently  produced.  Sometimes  the  patient  can  neither  stHud,  walk,  «v> 
with  comfort,  and  Ends  the  horizontal  position  the  only  one  tolerabi*. 

The  phenomena  of  piles  are  somewhat  different,  according  aa  tbaj  m  ■ 
temal  or  internal.  In  the  external  piles,  a  tumour  is  observed  on  lb*  toi 
of  the  anus,  of  greoter  or  less  extent,  sometimes  on  one  sido  ooty  of  ^ 
aperiare,  sometimes  completely  surrounding  it,  aod  in  the  latter  caM  UhB 
presenting  an  unequal  outline,  as  if  consisting  of  several  tamoun  svpsali 
by  shallow  furrows.  The  consistence  and  colour  of  the  tumour  vary  aoeoH 
ing  to  its  character.  If  varicose,  it  is  of  a  violet  colour,  soft, .and  non  * 
less  removable  by  pressure;  if  fleshy,  it  h  red,  solid,  Grm,  and  elastic  Jtb 
usually  a  broad  basft-,  a.u4  \\v«  ^^aV'S  Vauwi'm  \'i  t^AXvo  <^l.aa^ateii  t        '  *" 
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backward,  in  conseqnence  of  being  pressed  on  each  side  by  the  buttocks. 
When  inflamed,  these  piles  are  peculiarly  incon?eoient  by  interfering  with 
exercise  in  almost  every  way,  and  even  with  sitting.  The  internal  piles  are 
attended  with  a  sense  of  distension  which  provokes  a  constant  disposition  to 
go  to  stool,  and  are  pecnliarly  painfal  dnring  the  act  of  defecation.  At 
first,  though  they  are  apt  to  descend  at  each  evacuation,  they  usually  return 
spontaneously  when  the  straining  ceases;  but,  after  having  acquired  a  cer* 
tain  magnitude,  they  can  be  restored  to  their  position  within  the  sphincter, 
after  protrusion,  only  by  the  aid  of  the  finger  of  the  patient.  When  without 
the  sphincter,  they  are  rendered  very  painful  by  ite  contraction,  but  become 
comparatively  easy  when  returned.  After  a  time  they  descend  when  the 
patient  walks  or  stands,  especially  if  the  rectum  is  full,  and  great  inconve* 
nience  is  experienced  from  the  irritation  and  excoriation  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  When  thus  extruded,  they  are  sometimes  strangulated  by  the 
sphincter,  and  become  in  consequence  so  much  inflamed  and  swollen,  that  the 
patient  eannot  himself  restore  them,  and  even  the  surgeon  finds  considerable 
difficulty.  Occasionally,  in  this  condition,  they  burst,  and  by  the  discharge 
of  blood  are  so  much  diminished  and  relieved  as  to  admit  of  easy  reduction. 
In  other  cases,  they  swell  enormously,  become  gangrenous,  and,  after  having 
occasioned  vast  suffering  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  slough  off,  and 
terminate  finally  in  a  radical  cure.  There  are  the  same  differences  in  colour 
and  consistence  in  the  internal  as  in  the  external  piles.  The  fleshy  tumours 
are  sometimes  narrow  at  the  base,  and  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
polypi  of  the  rectum. 

Both  internal  and  external  piles  occasionally  suppurate,  forming  abscesses 
or  ulcers,  which  are  often  very  troublesome,  ending  sometimes  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  fistulse,  though  in  other  cases  they  eventuate  more  favourably,  and 
even  lead  to  a  permanent  cure.  « 

More  or  less  hemorrhage  often  attends  defecation,  the  blood  proceeding 
either  from  the  abraded  mucous  coat,  or  from  a  rupture  of  the  tumour,  or 
from  an  oozing  over  its  whole  surface  in  an  inflamed  state.  In  general  the 
bleeding  is  very  slight,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  tinge  the  feces.  But  it 
is  sometimes  copious,  and,  in  a  few  comparatively  rare  cases,  very  much  so, 
producing  by  its  frequent  returns,  and  the  quantity  discharged  at  each  time, 
an  alarming  and  dangerous  anemic  condition  of  the  patient.  Some  individuals 
are  liable  to  periodical  attacks  of  this  hemorrhage,  corresponding  probably 
with  the  periodical  returns  of  the  hemorrhoidal  congestion ;  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide,  whether  the  bleeding  is  or  is  not  connected  with  the 
tumours.  The  blood  sometimes  collects  in  large  quantities  in  the  rectum 
before  being  discharged.  It  is  in  some  instances  venous,  in  others  arterial ; 
being  of  the  former  character  probably  when  proceeding  from  a  ruptured 
tumour,  and  of  the  latter  when  from  other  sources. 

During  the  discharge  of  the  feces,  fissures  are  sometimes  produced  in  the 
mucous  coat  around  the  anus,  which  afterwards  bleed  at  each  evacuation, 
and  become  occasionally  so  tender  as  to  render  the  act  of  defecation  almost 
insupportable. 

In  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  mucous  membrane,  a  discharge  of  whitish  mucus  some- 
times occurs,  which  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  white  piles, 
or  anal  leucorrhoBa, 

Among  the  local  consequences  of  piles  is  sometimes  a  thickening  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  resulting  from  repeated  inflammation,  which  forms 
a  sort  of  stricture,  and  very  much  interferes  with  the  discharge  of  the  fecea« 

The  general  health  often  suffers  much  from  long-conWwvi^^  wA  ^^sgtv^^NR^ 
piles.    Preventing  exercise,  and  rendering  nece&^arj  wi«\mo%\.^^^«N*'wsX'^a^ 
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of  inediciDCB  which  interfere  more  or  less  with  digestioD, 
ductioo  of  dyspepsia  with  ilti  tr&ia  of  evils,  and,  beside 
into  a  direct  sympathy,  which  cannot  bnt  impair  their 
emaciation,  and  mental  irrilability  or  dejection,  or  at  I 
condition  of  the  feelings,  are  among  their  freqaent  conc( 
BometimeB  rcsultA  from  the  anemic  state  of  the  blood. 

DiaijiM.iih,!'. — The  complaints  with  which  piles  are  m 
founded  are  polypus  of  the  rectum,  and  prolapsns  ani. 
the  solid  and  Grm  hemorrhoidal  tnmours  that  resemble 
be  diatinguisbcd  by  the  firmer  consistence  of  polypus,  a 
Eteady  development,  without  the  periodical  congestio 
crease  and  diminution  which  characterize  piles.  The  li 
rally  have  a  broad  base,  while  the  polypus  is  joined  to  t 
by  a  sort  of  peduncle;  bnt  this  is  not  a  certain  criterio 
tions  are  eometiineit  reversed.  Piles  are  asoally  distii 
lapsus  by  their  colour,  their  disteusion  and  compreasibil 
or  less  irregularity,  even  when  forming  a  ring  about 
tumours  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  Qeshy  pil 
the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  and  in  their  aniuterra 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  what  are  called  intei 
instances,  perhaps  in  most,  merely  prolapsus  of  a  fold  of  t 
of  the  rectom,  which,  being  forced  down  by  freqaent  st 
by  this  cause,  and  by  the  contracting  sphincter,  become 
ened,  and  at  last  presents  the  hyperlrophied  vascnlar 
protruded  during  defecation.  It  is  highly  probable,  m 
affections  are  often  mixed;  the  varicose  or  proper  h 
existing  conjointly  with  the  thickened  and  protruded  in 

Caune.g. — These  are  such  as  either  produce  congest 
act  with  an  immediate  mechanical  violence  upon  its  la 
former  may  be  constitutioual  or  local.  Among  the  CO 
common  is  probably  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood-vessi 
nutritious,  and  stimulating  diet,  or  simple  excess  in  ( 
sedentary  habits.  Gouty  and  rheumatic  irritation  som' 
a  congested  state  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels.  The  sn 
discharges,  such  as  that  of  the  menses,  sometimes  lead 
Hereditary  predisposition  has  also  been  considered  a 
causes  of  piles,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  pecti 
favourable  to  this  disease  occasionally  descends  from  I 
spring.  Of  the  local  causes,  those  are  most  eC&cieat 
tend  to  check  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoi< 
and  congestion  of  the  liver  often  occasion  piles,  by  in 
the  blood  of  the  portal  circnlation  through  the  capillarii 
hepatic  induration  or  enlargement  may  have  the  aami 
same  way,  or  by  narrowing  the  ascending  vena  cava,  f 
continuance  in  the  erect  position,  the  former  by  mechi 
the  returning  veins,  the  latter  by  the  effect  of  gravitati 
tension  oF  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  that  results  in  pile 
may  be  added  all  causes  of  irritation  of  the  rectum,  w 
reel,  such  as  acrid  purgatives  and  especially  aloes,  irri 
frequent  use  of  suppositories,  acrid  alvino  evacuations,  i 
ing  on  horseback,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  pros 
pelvic  viscera,  and  venereal  excesses.  The  causes  whit 
violence  are  long  and  severe  straining  at  stool,  and  tt 
bard  fecal  matter  tbroagh  the  anus.  But  piles  proba 
more  frequently  in  coii&\,\'9aX\oti  ol  ftl.c\»o■w^^e,^iiM^\■^w 
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operates  in  yarions  ways  in  producing  them,  bat  chiefly  by  the  pressure  of 
the  accamnlated  and  hardened  feces  apon  the  retarning  veins,  and  by  the 
straining,  violent  compression,  irritation,  and  even  laceration  they  occasion 
daring  their  evacaation. 

Piles  are  very  rare  before  the  age  of  paberty,  and  are  most  common  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year.  Males  are  more  subject  to  them  than 
females,  if  we  except  pregnant  women,  in  whom  they  are  very  frequent 

TrealmenL — In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  piles,  it  is  proper  first  to  con- 
sider what  effect  their  cure  may  have  upon  the  general  health,  and  how  far 
we  may  venture  upon  their  removal  with  safety.  They  have  been  considered 
as  an  outlet  through  which  various  morbid  tendencies  are  allowed  to  expend 
themselves,  and  the  premature  closure  of  which  might  bring  these  tendencies 
into  injurious  action  elsewhere.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  opinion 
is  in  some  degree  true.  The  hemorrhoidal  effort  depends  on  a  general  dis- 
ordered condition,  which,  if  not  directed  to  the  rectum,  would  find  some  other 
point  upon  which  to  expend  its  force.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  piles 
are  or  are  not  attepded  with  a  discharge  of  blood.  But,  when  bleeding 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours  has  been  frequent,  long  continued,  and  con- 
siderable, there  is  the  additional  consideration,  that  the  system  has  in  some 
measure  accommodated  itself  to  these  discharges,  and,  in  order  to  supply  the 
loss,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  elaborating  blood  more  rapidly,  so  that  the 
danger  of  plethora  from  their  arrest  would  be  superadded  to  that  of  the  mor- 
bid tendency  in  which  the  piles  originated.  The  complaints  which  are  most 
to  be  feared  from  the  cure  of  piles  are  apoplexy  and  pulmonary  hemorrhage ; 
and,  when  a  predisposition  to  these  affections  is  known  to  exist,  it  should 
always  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  practical  ques- 
tion. But,  as  piles  themselves,  when  severe,  sometimes  materially  interfere 
with  the  general  health,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  carefully  the  opposing  con- 
siderations, and  to  strike  the  balance  between  them.  Should  the  danger  of 
the  very  serious  complaints,  above  alluded  to,  seem  to  outweigh  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  hemorrhoidal  affection,  and  its  direct  injurious  influence  on  the 
health,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  our  efforts  to  the  alleviation  of  the  symp- 
toms than  to  attempt  a  radical  cure;  and,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  course 
is  pursued,  the  propriety  is  obvious  of  counteracting  the  morbid  tendencies 
by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  use  of  suitable  depletory  or  revul- 
sive means,  as  bleeding,  saline  purgatives,  and  blisters  or  issues.  In  all 
instances,  however,  where  the  hemorrhoids  are  purely  a  local  affection,  they 
cannot  be  treated  too  promptly ;  and  the  number  of  cases  is  comparatively 
few,  in  which,  though  connected  with  some  constitutional  derangement,  they 
may  not  be  removed  with  safety,  if  care  be  taken  to  obviate  the  possible  evil 
by  suitable  precautionary  measures.  So  far  as  the  treatment  is  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  causes,  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  least  hesitation. 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  piles,  the  first  object  is  to  remove  the  causes. 
Attention  should,  therefore,  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  system ;  and  any 
existing  plethora  or  general  excitement,  which  may  act  as  a  predisposing 
caase,  should  be  corrected  by  saline  cathartics,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men. One  or  two  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  diet  exclusively  of 
vegetable  food,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  relieve  that  hemorrhoidal  effort  of 
system,  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  rectum,  which  lead  to  a  paroxysm 
of  piles.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  proper  also  to  take  blood  from  the  arm, 
bat  this  necessity  very  rarely  occurs. 

As  constipation  is  the  most  productive  cause  of  piles,  so  is  its  removal  the 
most  important  indication ;  and  the  complaint  may  often  be  effectually  cured 
by  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  the  fecuUiiti  ^x^clXi^t^^'^  vci  ^  ^^^ 
anirritating  condition.  .  This  is  best  done  by  a  proi^i  T^^\i\^\X«ii^^^  ^^  ^&sN»^ 
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and  by  the  use  of  mild  laxatiyes.  (See  ConstipoHon.)  AmoDg  the  best  of 
these  are  confection  of  senna,  and  sulphur,  which  maj  be  gtven  separatelj  or 
together,  and  may  be  nsefally  combined  with  bitartrate  of  potassa  when  the 
tamoars  are  inflamed.  The  laxative  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  so  as  to  ope- 
rate  gently  in  the  morning,  or,  as  saggested  by  Bnme,  a  short  time  before 
dinner,  so  as  to  operate  before  bedtime,  and  thus  allow  the  parts  irritated  bf 
the  evacuation  to  become  quieted  during  the  night.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, I  prefer  the  former  course ;  as  the  weight  and  presaare  of  the  feces 
upon  the  rectum  through  the  day,  which  is  the  result  of  the  eTening  evaem- 
tion,  are  often  nofore  inconvenient  than  the  mere  irritation  prodoeed  bv  the 
act  of  defecation,  provided  the  feces  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  aoft,  almost  Mini- 
liquid  state  by  the  laxatives  employed.  It  will  sometimes  be  preferable  to 
administer  a  quick  saline  cathartic,  in  small  doses,  about  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  The  laxative  mineral  waters,  and  the  Cheltenham  salt  may  thoi 
be  advantageously  given,  and  will  generally  operate  very  mildly  a  short  time 
after  breakfast. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  laxatives,  attention  shonld  be  paid  to  the 
correction  of  those  habits  of  the  patient  which  tend  to  produce  and  maiottii 
the  disease.     High-seasoned  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  strong  coffee  sboold 
be  avoided ;  moderate  exercise  should  be  taken  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback; 
J  the  patient  should  not  sit  habitually  on  soft  cushions,  nor  sleep  too  wannly 

in  feather  beds ;  the  use  of  acrid  purgatives,  especially  those  containing  aloci, 
of  warm  emollient  or  stimulating  enemata,  and  of  the  warm  hip-bath,  thoaki 
(*  be  discouraged ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  correct  torpor  or  congestioo  of 

[■'  the  liver,  if  this  be  one  of  the  complications.     Acrid  secretions  should  be 

'i  removed  by  castor  oil,  and  acid  in  the  bowels  by  magnesia.     Irritations  is 

x'  the  bowels  or  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera  should  be  corrected,  if  possible,  and 

practices  carefully  shunned  which  tend  to  produce  such  irritations. 
-  While  removing  the  causes  of  piles,  we  may  also  advantageonsly  direct 

our  remedies  immediately  to  the  seat  of  disease.  One  of  the  most  efficaciou 
means  of  cure  is  the  injection  daily,  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated, 
of  half  a  pint  or  more  of  cold  water  into  the  rectum ;  and,  by  a  persevcraoce 
in  this  plan  for  several  months,  with  laxatives  if  required,  cures  have  been 
effected  even  in  very  unpromising  cases.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  irri- 
tate the  rectum  by  an  unskilful  introduction  of  the  pipe.  Sponging  the  anoi 
with  cold  water  every  morning  and  evening  will  also  be  foand  useful. 

Should  the  tumours  be  inflamed,  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  with  lotions 
of  cold  water,  or  lead- water;  and,  when  the  pain  is  very  severe,  linimeDts, 
ointments,  or  cataplasms  containing  opium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  or  stra- 
monium, or  decoctions  of  poppy  heads  or  hops,  should  be  employed.  Tbe« 
anodyne  applications  are  not  only  useful  by  allaying  pain,  bat  contribute  to  i 
cure  by  obviating  the  tenesmus  and  straining,  which  tend  so  strongly  to  m- 
tain  and  aggravate  the  complaint  But  caution  is  necessary,  in  their  appli- 
cation, not  to  allow  them  too  powerfully  to  affect,  the  system.  When  tiic 
tumours  are  highly  inflamed,  and  severe  pains  shoot  to  the  Deighbouriaf 

I)arts,  leeches,  or  cups  to  the  sacrum  are  useful.  The  application  of  tlie 
eeches  directly  to  the  tumour  is  not  advisable ;  as  the  inflammation  from  tk 
bite  may  be  more  injurious  than  the  depletion  is  beneficial.  In  the  proper 
varicose  tumours,  punctures  with  the  lancet,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  blood  the/ 
contain,  have  been  recommended;  but  the  use  of  needles  is  preferable. si 
they  answer  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distended  varices,  without  the  risk 
of  inflammation.  When  the  inflammation  is  not  acute,  benefit  may  sometiBes 
be  obtained  from  astringent  applications.  Ointment  of  galls  with  opium  asj 
be  used  when  the  tumours  are  external ;  decoction  of  galls  or  oak  bark,  or 
infusion  of  caiecYiu  ot  Who,  ii^«ik  >dci«^  vc^  V^ax^aL    If  the  intenal  pik* 
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ha?e  protraded,  and  do  not  retarn  of  themseWes,  and  cannot  be  returned  by 
the  patient,  the  practitioner  must  endearonr  to  reduce  them  by  placing  the 
patient  on  his  hands  and  knees,  anointing  the  parts  well  with  nnctaons  matter, 
then  making  gentle  and  nniform  pressure  so  as  to  force  out  the  blood,  and, 
lastly,  introducing  by  his  hands  the  diminished  tumour  within  the  sphincter. 
Should  he  not  succeed  by  these  means,  he  may  apply  cold  water  to  the  part 
in  order  to  produce  contraction,  or  let  out  the  blood  by  means  of  needles  or  a 
lancet,  and  then  restore  the  piles.  In  cases  where  strangulation  and  gangrene 
ba?e  taken  place,  poultices  with  laudanum  should  be  applied  locally,  and  the 
patient  kept  under  the  inOuence  of  opiates,  with  wine,  qninia,  and  a  nutritious 
diet,  if  necessary  to  support  his  strength. 

When  the  hemorrhage  is  so  copious  as  to  require  treatment,  if  it  be  acute, 
the  patient  should  lie  on  his  back,  cold  water  should  be  injected  into  the 
rectum  and  applied  externally,  and  nitre  with  antimonials,  or  acetate  of 
lead  gi?en  by  the  mouth.  If  these  measures  fail,  a  solution  of  alum  or  a 
strong  vegetable  astringent  infusion,  or  the  two  combined,  may  be  used  in 
the  form  of  enema.  In  more  chronic  cases,  the  same  astringents  may  be 
employed,  and  recourse  may  at  the  same  time  be  had  to  the  internal  use  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  of  copaiba  in  the  same  dose,  or  of  ergot  to  the  amount  of  two  scruples 
or  a  drachm  daily  in  divided  doses.  The  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  especially 
praised  in  obstinate  cases  of  hemorrhoidal  flux.  Aloes  has  been  highly  re- 
commended, and  may  prove  useful,  in  some  cases  of  passive  hemorrhage,  by 
stimulating  the  rectum. 

Copious  mucous,  or  muco-purulent  discharges  may  be  treated,  if  acute, 
simply  as  inflammation,  if  chronic,  by  injections  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  astringent  infusions  or  decoctions. 

Numerous  remedies,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  have  obtained  more 
or  less  credit  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  piles.  Linseed  oil,  given  in  the 
dose  of  two  flnidounces  every  morning  and  evening,  is  said  to  have  rapidly 
effected  cures.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Pfyarm.^  xxiii.  87.)  The  confection  of 
block  pepper  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  made  in  imitation  of  Ward's 
paste,  which  formerly  had  a  very  great  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  piles,  is 
highly  recommended  by  Brodie  and  others.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a 
drachm  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  should  be  continued  for  two,  three,  or 
four  months.  It  probably  acts  by  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum,  as  it  passes  out  with  the  feces,  and  should  not  be  given  during  acute 
inflammation  of  the  parts.  Sir  Everard  Home  found  it  very  efficacious,  when 
introduced  directly  into  the  rectum.  Its  employment  should  be  accompanied 
with  the  use  of  laxatives.  Powdered  cubebs  taken  internally,  in  the  dose  of 
a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  has  proved  useful,  probably  in 
the  same  way.  Copaiba,  in  the  quantity  of  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Gullen.  It  probably  acts  both  by 
its  laxative  and  stimulant  properties.  Another  remedy,  which  appears  to 
operate  in  the  same  manner,  is  black  pitch.  Dr.  Wardleworth  found  it  highly 
efficacious  in  numerous  cases,  in  the  quantity  of  six  grains  given  in  two  pills 
every  night.  (Lond,  Lancet,  Aug.  27,  1842.)  Even  aloes,  the  abuse  of  which 
is  thought  to  be  a  common  cause  of  hemorrhoids,  will  prove  useful,  by  its 
irritant  and  laxative  action,  in  some  cases  of  piles  dependent  upon  relaxation 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels.  A  tincture  of  aloes  and  anise,  given  in  such 
quantities  as  to  produce  several  soft  stools  daily,  was  found  highly  efficacious 
by  Drs.  Pindell  and  Crockett,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  {K  Am,  Med,  and 
Surg.  Joum.,  iii.  193.)  Bume  recommends  an  ointment  made  with  a  drachm 
of  black  hellebore  and  an  ounce  of  lard,  applied  morum^  «i\2l^  «^^\sl\xv^\^  **^^ 
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parte  affected.  The  pain  is  mncb  increased  at  6rst,  bnt  in  the  conrxe  oTbtll 
an  hour  is  greatly  diminished  or  disappears,  [Diet,  de  Med.,  xf.  211.)  Dr. 
Symoods  has  knowu  great  benefit  to  resnlt  from  the  assidooDH  nse  of  «Mm 
otnlmenl  properly  dilated.  {Tweedie'a  Syat.  of  Pract.  Mud.)  Dr.  Good 
states  that  the  tumours,  vrhen  not  very  aore,  will  oFten  yield  to  a  layer  nj 
gypBum  ox  fuller's  eortA,  rubbed  into  a  soft  paste.  Jiougiea  are  eztolkd 
by  different  authors  ;  aud  radical  cures  are  asserted  to  have  been  fyeqiteiitly 
obtained  by  their  means.  They  are  particularly  useful  ia  catiDs  attended 
with  rigid  eontraction  of  the  sphincter  ani.  They  should  be  very  smootk, 
and  of  different  eizcs,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  differont  cim» 
stances  of  the  case.  In  some  instances,  where  there  is  a  great  tendency  la 
prolapsus  of  internal  piles,  advantage  may  be  obtained  from  the  aapportof 
a  spring  pad,  connected  behind  with  an  elastic  belt,  or  from  a  compiMiaal 
bandage. 

When  other  means  fail,  and  the  health  of  the  patient  suffers,  or  tbe  incM- 
yenience  of  the  turaoui-a  is  very  great,  recourse  may  be  had  to  their  extirpa- 
tion, either  by  the  knife  or  ligature,  or  by  both  united.  The  evacnuioDal 
the  tumours  by  incision,  or  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  their  Rammit  byifct 
bistoury  or  a  pair  of  bent  scissors,  and  their  destruction  by  different  canttia 
or  the  actual  cautery,  are  modes  oF  cure  which  bare  had  their  advoctlM. 
But  this  branch  of  the  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  surgeon.  Nitric  tai, 
applied  with  a  view  to  its  caustic  effect,  has  recently  been  bii^hly  nooo- 
mended.  (See  Lond.  Med.  Timen  and  Oaz.,  April,  1863,  p.  343,  and  Aag: 
IS&4,  p.  Ui.) 

Sboaid  the  cure  of  piles  be  found  to  have  occasioned  any  serious  iujaryu 
the  health,  endeavoars  should  be  made  to  restore  the  bemorrbojdal  disesM  b] 
aloetic  purgatives,  irritating  injections,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  hip-bath. 


Artide  IX.  ^M 

FISSURE3  OP  THE  ANUS.  ^* 

TJloers  in  and  near  the  anus  occur  from  various  causes,  as  from  th«  tin- 
siou  or  tearing  of  the  parts  during  diEQcult  defecation  in  hemorrhoids,  ixrx- 
tare,  obstinate  constipation,  &c.,  from  violence  proceeding  frum  some  eiteratl 
cause,  from  venereal  infection,  and  from  inflammation;  and  these  ulcen  art 
Bomeiimes  very  inconvenient  from  their  discharge,  and  tlie  pain  tbey  occtuoo 
at  the  time  of  going  to  stool ;  but  they  generally  yield  without  ruuch  dificnltj 
to  snit&ble  remedies,  and  are  a  subject  rather  for  snrgical  than  inediol  tmt- 
ment.  But  there  is  a  particular  form  of  ulceration,  to  which  the  ssntif 
fissure  of  the  anus  has  been  applied,  which  requires  a  brief  notice. 

The  ulcer,  in  these  cases,  is  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  akin  orm- 
cous  membrane  at  the  anus,  and  probably  owes  its  exceeding  severity  isd 
obstinacy  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  embraced  by  the  sphincter  mucld 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  constant  injury  from  their  movements.  It  rovb 
the  direction  of  the  rectum,  ia  narrow  and  elongated,  being  a  line  or  tnli 
breadth,  and  from  four  to  ten  lines  in  length,  and  is  generally  of  a  li*ely-nd 
colour,  without  much  swelling  and  induration,  not  unlike  the  crevices  «Wch 
sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  lip  of  those  much  exposed  to  the  cold  in  wiaHt 
It  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  anas,  and  is  soacviit 
differently  placed  in  relation  to  its  length,  being  sometimeB  ao  low  w  tcaiM^ 
to  reach  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  aomctiiaM  M  bv 
as  not  to  reach  t.\iQ  &VtQ  %\.\\a\(i'««t.    k  £\^\,  t)Tii.w^  «C  lipoid  taki     '  ~ 
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from  its  snr&ce,  and  the  feces,  when  discharged,  are  occasionally  streaked       ^ 
with  blood  ;  bat  neither  of  these  phenomena  is  constant. 

At  the  commencement,  the  symptoms  are  not  usaally  very  severe.  A  sense 
of  itching,  tingling,  heat,  and  sometimes  pain,  is  experienced  daring  and  after 
a  stool,  which  gradaaliy  increases,  and  at  length  becomes  very  distressing ;  bat 
months  or  even  years  may  pass  before  the  complaint  reaches  its  greatest  height 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  paiofdl  symptoms  occur  at  the  beginning: 
When  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  there  is  felt,  whenever  the  patient 
goes  to  stool,  a  violent  burning  or  rending  pain,  which  sometimes  amounts  to 
insapportable  agony,  giving  rise  even  to  syncope  or  convalsions.  This  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  defecation ;  but  at  length  subsides,  leaving  only 
soreness  or  occasional  lancinating  pains,  which  are  quite  tolerable.  So  great 
is  the  suffering  of  the  patient  during  the  passage  of  the  feces,  that  he  dreads 
the  recurrence  of  the  act,  and  is  apt  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible, 
though  he  thereby  increases  the  difficulty  when  the  time  for  an  evacuation 
arrives.  The  pain  is  most  severe  when  the  feces  are  hard ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
entirely  avoided  by  keeping  them  in  a  liquid  state.  In  some  cases,  the  suffer- 
ing at  length  continues  in  the  intervals  of  defecation,  so  that  the  patient 
is  compelled  to  keep  his  bed ;  acute  pains  shooting  from  the  anus  to  other 
parts  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  being  so  great  that  the 
least  effort  which  causes  pressure  on  the  bowels,  as  the  act  of  coughing  or 
even  spitting,  produces  great  uneasiness.  The  introduction  of  the  finger  or 
an  instrument  into  the  anus  occasions  exquisite  pain ;  and  there  is  almost 
always  great  difficulty  in  introducing  the  finger,  in  consequence  of  a  spciS' 
modic  contradion  of  the  sphincters,  which  is  considered  by  some  an  essential 
part  of  the  complaint 

Fissure  of  the  anus  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  the  patient  and  his  attendant 
for  piles,  prolapsus,  stricture,  disease  of  the  bladder  or  prostate,  or  for  cancer ; 
but  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts  will  reveal  its  nature.  The  ulcer  gene- 
rally becomes  visible  between  the  folds  of  skin  at  the  anus  by  separating  l^em ; 
but  if  not,  the  patient  should  be  induced  to  protrude  the  anus,  as  in  the  act  of 
defecation,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  view.  If  too  high  up  to  be  seen,  the 
finger  introduced  into  the  anus  will  detect  it  by  the  exquisite  pain  produced 
by  pressure  upon  a  particular  part,  and  by  a  peculiar  sensation  communicated 
to  the  finger  by  that  part,  though  any  considerable  induration  or  thickening 
is  seldom  or  never  present 

The  disease  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneons  cure,  and  in  general  goes  on 
indefinitely  unless  arrested  by  proper  treatment  It  has  been  asserted,  how- 
ever, that,  when  above  or  below  dlie  sphincters,  the  ulcers  heal  rapidly  upon 
suitable  applications,  like  other  sores ;  and  that  peculiar  obstinacy  is  expe- 
rienced only  when  they  are  embraced  by  those  muscles.  This  statement, 
though  not  perhaps  sufficiently  supported  by  facts,  is  highly  probable;  and  the 
mode  of  cure  found  most  effectual  tends  to  confirm  ^e  view,  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincters  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  difficulty.  Unless 
arrested,  the  disease  at  length  affects  the  general  health,  dyspepsia  and  ema- 
ciation occur,  and  the  patient  is  worn  out  by  complicated  derangements. 

Causes, — The  idea  has  been  entertained  that  this  affection  is  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  owes  its  origin  to  some  peculiar  and  unknown  cause.  The 
probability,  however,  is,  that  it  may  arise  from  any  cause  capable  of  irritating 
or  mechanically  injuring  the  part  affected ;  and  that  it  is  peculiar  only  from 
its  situation  within  the  limits  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  which  render  the  ulcers 
irritable  and  indisposed  to  heal,  in  consequence  of  incessant  disturbance. 

Treatment, — The  measures  ordinarily  found  useful  in  ulcerative  affectvQ^% 
generally  produce,  in  fissures  of  the  anus,  no  other  ad^«iXi\A^^  \)oAi'^  ^qt&a  ^^* 
viation  of  the  symptoms.    Gentle  saline  putgallvea,  V\\^  %i  xD:A^^3bx»^k^^  ^nkX^ 
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prove  beneficial,  partly  by  keepJDg  the  feces  !□  a  liquid  state,  and  thus  pn 
veatiog  mecbsntcal  injury  in  tbeir  passage,  and  partly  by  obvialiag  u] 
irritant  effect  from  over-escitement.  Anodyne  and  emollieDt  eoemata  al* 
someiimes  afford  relief  Boyer  employed  a  mixtnre  consisting  of  eqaal  parti 
of  lard,  jnice  of  honseleek,  juice  of  black  nigbtshade,  and  almond  oil.  injwW 
io  the  quantity  of  a  few  tablespoon  fa  Is  two  or  three  times  a  day  ioto  the  rte 
turn.  {hict.  de  M6d.)  But  this  can  act  only  as  a  soothing  spplicsljn. 
Dupaytren  found  great  advantage  from  the  extracts  of  belladonna  and  Rrs- 
monium.  He  employed  an  ointment  made  by  robbing  together  a  drachm ol 
extract  of  belladonna,  a  drachm  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  six  drachms  of  lard, 
a  portion  being  applied  several  times  a  day,  spread  npoo  a  tent,  which  wm 
small  at  first,  and  gradually  increased  to  the  sixe  of  the  index  finger.  (Ak. 
Gyc.  uf  Pracl.  Med.  and  Surg.,  ii.  121.)  M.  Bretonnean,  of  Tonr«,  owd 
with  great  success  injections  of  extract  and  tincture  of  rhatany.  Hia  pin 
was  to  administer  every  day  an  injection  of  cold  water,  and,  after  this  hid 
come  away,  another  composed  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  extract  of  rhatanj, 
half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  five  fluidouncea  of  water.  Improvemnt 
was  generally  experienced  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  sooner,  and  a  cnre  often 
accomplished  in  two  or  three  weeks.  (Mfd.  I!xan).,vi.  552.)  Dr.  W.  p. 
Johnston,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  the  same  remedy  with  success.  {Ibid., 
iv.  293.)  It  is  probable  that  kino,  catechu,  or  other  astringent  exlnrti, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose.  M.  Deday  recommends  tannic  acid,  mli«j 
with  fifteen  parts  of  lard,  to  be  applied  by  the  finger  to  the  Gsanrea.  or, 
when  they  are  sitnated  high  np,  a  solution  of  the  same  substance  to  be  ib- 
jected.  (Ann.  de  TMrap.,  184T,  p.  110.)  Beclard  applied  nitrate  of  silru 
to  the  ulcers  with  almost  uniform  success;  but  others  have  been  less  fortanitt 
{Diet,  de  Mfd.,  iii.  300.)  Dilatation  by  means  of  tents  is  strongly  recoB 
mended  by  Velpean.  For  this  purpose,  plugs  of  lint  may  be  used,  coTtnd 
with  some  mild  ointment,  and  gradually  increased  in  size  till  the  rcriMoci 
of  the  sphincter  is  overcome.  Advantage  would  probably  accme  from  M» 
biuing  dilatatiou  with  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  nlcers.  Boyd, 
by  whom  the  disease  was  first  clearly  described  and  designated,  «u  in  thi 
habit  of  treating  it  by  dividing  the  sphincters.  This  practice  was  emiaaKh 
successful,  but  has  sometimes  failed;  and  two  instances  are  on  record  b 
which  it  proved  fatal.  {Did.  de  MM.,  iii.  303.)  The  operation,  Iherefort 
should  be  resorted  to  only  after  other  measures  have  failed.  Mr.  Richvi 
Quain,  Surgeon  of  the  University  Hospital,  London,  considers  the  divi«i<ii 
of  the  sphincter  nnnecessary,  having  found  the  affection  to  yield  to  a  lonptD 
dinal  incision  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  ulcer  The  teniion  oi 
the  membrane  is  thus  removed,  and  the  ulcer  heals.  Mr.  Qa^n,  tltooghtki 
operation  was  original  with  bim,  ascribes  the  priority  to  Mr.  CopdauL 
(Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Qaz.,  July,  1852, p.  «3.)  M.  Chapelle.  belicviosth 
affection  to  be  neuralgic,  applies  to  the  part,  by  means  of  a  brush  inlroiIamJ 
into  the  anna,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  chloroform  and  one  of  alcohol.  Th 
liquid  is  pressed  out  of  the  brush  b;  the  contraction  of  the  sphtnctei,  ud, 
though  it  produces  a  sharp  pain  at  first,  this  soon  ceaaes,  and  relief  JUk 
tained.  {Ibid.,  Feb.  Ubi,  p.  I9T.)  ^H 

Article  X.  S 

PROLAPSUS  ANI. 

Prolapsus  ani  is  a  descent  of  a  portion  of  tlie  rectum  or  its  limng  no- 
brane  below  the  Bp\i\acVeT«,^OTm\ii%«.Xa'taciviLT  «,tthe  anus.  In  some  iostancti 
the  npper  poriiow  ol  V\ie  xw:\.\im  i«w;w.4%  -CtnTiM^  '^'^\v«.<«.,ieue.<jT  u  i» 
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intuBsusceptio,  and  protrades  externally.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to 
the  colon ;  and  eyen  the  csecam  has  been  known  to  be  thns  eyerted,  and  to  be 
forced  through  the  anns.  The  extent  of  this  kind  of  prolapsus  is  sometimes 
yerj  great;  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  length  of  the  protruded 
portion  of  bowel  was  two  feet.  But  such  incidents  as  those  above  men- 
tioned are  rare.  The  afifection  commonly  called  prolapsus  ani  consists  of  a 
protrusion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  only  of  the  rectum, 
the  outer  coats  being  too  firmly  connected  with  the  neighbouring  parts  to 
admit  of  eyersion,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances. 

Symptoms, — Occasionally  a  considerable  protrusion  takes  place  at  once, 
under  some  peculiarly  strong  force  applied  to  the  part ;  but  in  general  there 
is  only  a  small  tumour,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  ring  about  the  anus,  appear- 
ing when  the  patient  strains  at  stool,  and  either  retroceding  spontaneously,  or 
disappearing  under  slight  pressure  when  the  straining  ceases.  If  the  affection 
is  not  arrested  in  this  stage,  the  prolapsus  recurs  at  each  stool,  and  gradually 
increases,  forming  at  last  a  considerable  tumour,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
which  is  sometimes  difficult  of  reduction,  and  always  yery  inconvenient  to 
the  patient.  Sometimes  the  protruded  membrane  takes  on  inflammation, 
either  from  the  constriction  of  the  sphincters  or  some  other  cause,  and  be- 
comes so  swollen  and  painful  as  to  render  reduction  impossible,  until  after 
the  inflammation  has  been  subdued.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
protruded  part  has  been  strangulated  by  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  sphincters, 
and  symptoms  resembling  those  of  hernia,  with  mortification  of  the  mem- 
brane, have  followed.  This  result,  .however,  is  more  to  be  apprehended  in 
cases  of  eversion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel,  than  where  the  mucous 
membrane  only  protrudes.  The  prolapsus  sometimes  continues  long  unre- 
duced without  serious  results ;  as  the  parts  affected  have  a  wonderful  facility 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  their  new  position,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane takes  on  the  characters  of  the  skin. 

Catises, — Whatever  irritates  the  rectum,  and  occasions  severe  straining  at 
stool,  may  give  rise  to  prolapsus  ani.  Hence,  the  affection  is  common  in 
dysentery.  Aloetic  medicines,  frequent  irritating  enemata,  ascarides,  costive- 
ness,  piles,  other  tumours  or  thickening  of  the  rectum,  and  complaints  of  the 
prostate,  bladder,  and  urethra  act  in  the  same  manner.  Strong  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  without  tenesmus,  as  in  the  crying  of  infants,  and 
in  protracted  parturition,  may  also  produce  prolapsus.  But  these  causes  are 
much  more  efficient,  when  a  relaxation  or  atonic  condition  of  the  sphincters 
coexists.  When  these  muscles  are  much  relaxed,  the  prolapsus  sometimes 
takes  place  under  the  ordinary  degree  of  force  to  which  the  rectum  is  exposed 
in  defecation.  It  is  said  to  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  sudden  fright,  pro- 
ducing relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  In  most  eases,  however,  the  straining 
and  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  co-operate.  The  affection  is  very  common 
in  children,  and  more  so  in  old  age  than  in  middle  life. 

Treatment. — The  objects  in  the  treatment  are  first  to  return  the  prolapsed 
bowel,  if  it  remain  without  the  anus,  and  then  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
prevent  subsequent  protrusion.  The  former  object  is  in  general  easily  accom- 
plished; nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  press  regularly  and  gently 
with  the  oiled  palm  of  the  hand  upon  the  tumour,  or  to  push  up  the  mem- 
brane with  the  oiled  index  finger  inserted  into  the  anus.  If  constriction  of  the 
sphincter  oppose  the  reduction,  it  should  be  relaxed  by  means  of  the  warm 
hip-bath,  warm  poultices  or  injections  containing  laudanum,  and  bleeding  if 
necessary.  Sometimes  the  sudden  application  of  cold  produces  the  same  effect. 
If  the  protruded  parts  be  inflamed  and  swollen,  they  should  be  treated  ^>^^ 
depletion,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  cold  appUcaUoiv^,  ixTi^  «b  \j;t^^^x  ^Q^\»xfe« 

In  the  prevention  of  prolapsus  three  indicalions^  w^  o^^t^^\  o\i^A^  ^x\»5vfc 
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irritation  of  the  rcctara,  the  Hecond,  to  correct  relaxation  of  the  sphloctn 
and  the  third,  to  produce  coDtraction  of  the  membrane  liable  to  protruioa 
and  adiiesion  between  it  and  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Tbe  (in 
indicotioD  is  met  by  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  the  feces  soft 
by  means  of  a  mild  laxative  diet  and  laxative  medicines,  by  avoidnig  at 
causes  of  direct  irritation  to  the  rectam,  and  removinf^  those  which  ran  In 
ascertained  to  exist,  and  by  the  use  of  anodyne  eneraata.  Dr.  Pbysick  *it 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  for  children  with  this  affection  a  diet  of  rye-mail 
and  molasses,  and  the  performance  of  the  act  of  defecation  in  the  erect  po- 
sition, BO  as  to  prevent  much  straining.  To  aniiwer  the  second  iodicMiM, 
that  is,  to  correct  relasation  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  when  it  ezisU,  eoU 
water  sbonld  be  applied,  either  by  a  sponge,  or  by  directing'  ft  conliBsed 
stream  against  the  anns;  astringent  injections  should  be  thrown  into  Ht 
rectam,  or  astringent  ointments  introduced  by  means  of  a  pledg:et  of  Hat 
within  the  sphincters;  and,  when  tbe  case  is  wholly  unattended  with  irritatiot 
of  the  rectnm,  substances  calculated  to  stimulate  the  sphincters  may  be  girtt 
by  the  mouth,  as  copaiba,  cubeba,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  To  consolldatA  aixi 
Gz  the  membrane,  which  is  the  third  indication,  infusions  or  decoctions  ti 
the  vegetable  astringents,  as  hino,  catechu,  rhatany,  galls,  and  oak  bark. « 
solutions  of  the  mineral  astringents,  especially  alum,  should  be  injected,  witl 
a  little  laudanum,  after  each  protrusion.  Mr.  Vincent  recommends  strongl] 
the  injection  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set- 
N.  S.,  ST.  546.)  In  children,  almost  all  cases  will  yield  to  this  aimple  Ucai' 
ment,  with  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  as  above  directed.  Otba 
remedies,  however,  have  been  resorted  to,  among  which  is  the  application  Ai 
strychnia  to  a  blistered  surface,  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates.  In  old  cans^ii 
which  the  fibres  connecting  the  protruded  membrane  with  the  other  coaUiR 
much  elongated,  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  new  adhesions  with  th 
neighbouring  structure;  and  this  may  often  be  accomplished  by  clipping  li 
longitudinally,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  small  portions  of  the  membrane,  orlq 
applying  caustic  carefully  over  small  longitadinal  strips  of  ila  snrfiice.  Qrw 
advantage  is  also  said  to  have  accrued  from  passing  a  ligatare  tbrongit  ItN 
membrane,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  so  as  to  excite  inflammation  and  adh^ 
sion;  and  the  plan  has  even  been  adopted  by  some  surgeons  of  ampvtat^ 
the  dependent  flap.  Another  plan  is  to  employ  caustic.  For  this  poipaa 
nitric  acid  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith,  of  London,  and  Qitrftte  of  sihci 
freely  applied  to  the  protruded  bowel,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the  same  plao&  H 
Guorsent  recommends  the  actual  cautery;  a  small  conical  iron  being  appM 
at  four  points,  at  the  jnnctlon  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  and  sktn.  and  peat- 
trating  to  the  sphincter.  (Land.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Ang.  1S56,  p.  IW] 
These  latter  methods,  however,  shonid  be  resorted  to  only  ia  eztreneeiaM 
after  the  milder  have  failed. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Baer,  of  Baltimore,  has  invented  a  chair,  which,  by  sQpportiiif  liM 
parts  about  the  anus  during  evacuation,  is  said  to  prevent  the  prolapan^Md 
thus  ultimately  to  effect  a  cure.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxr.  &S3.) 

When  a  permanent  cure  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  intestine  ia  diipotd 
to  protrude  even  in  the  intervals  of  tbe  evacuations,  the  patient  may  be  mdt 
more  comfortable  by  snbstances  in  the  form  of  pessaries  iutrodoced  iBto  tbi 
reutum,  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  by  constant  preasare  apon  tbe  iMi 
made  by  means  of  a  spring-pad,  or  a  snicable  bandage  and  coakfmm.  Stt 
more  particular  informatiou  on  these  various  points  reqairiof  ■ 
ference,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  treatises  upon  sorgerj. 
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SUBSECTION  V. 

DI8SASB8   Of  TBS   STOMACH  AND  B0WIL8  OOVJOIIITLT. 

Therb  are  certain  diseases  so  equally  shared  by  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  them  specially  to  either  section  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal.  Sach  are  the  different  forms  of  cholera.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
dyspepsia  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  both  diseased,  and  that  mucous  ioflam- 
matiou  often  attacks  both  parts  conjointly,  constituting  gastro-enteritis.  This 
is  true;  but  these  affections  maybe  restricted  to  one  portion  of  the  canal,  and 
generally  have  their  primary  seat  in  one  portion ;  the  other  parts  being  second- 
arily involved.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  especially  belonging  to 
a  particular  section.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  cholera.  It  would  not  be 
cholera,  unless  both  stomach  and  bowels  were  involved.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  form  this  subsection ;  and,  as  it  has  been  formed,  it  was  most 
convenient  to  consider  flatulence  in  connection  with  it;  as  the  pathological 
conditions  in  which  this  affection  originates  are  very  apt  to  involve  both  divi- 
sions of  the  canal.  I  place  peritonitis  in  the  same  category;  as,  when  general, 
it  necessarily  involves  both  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  could  not  be  with 
80  much  propriety  associated  with  any  other  set  of  diseases. 


Artick  I. 

GHOLEBA  MORBUS. 

Thb  name  of  cholera  is  given  to  any  complaint  in  which  the  prominent 
characters  are  simultaneous  and  repeated  vomiting  and  purging,  with  painful 
spasm  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  occasional  cramps  of  the  external  mus- 
cles. Three  varieties  have  been  observed,  so  different  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  occurrence,  as  well  as  in  their  symptoms,  progress,  and  results,  as  to  « 
merit  distinct  consideration.  These  are  cholera  morbus,  epidemic  cholera, 
and  cholera  infantum.  The  present  article  is  devoted  specially  to  the  first 
of  these  affections.  It  is  the  variety  so  common  as  an  endemic  disease  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the  summer  season,  and  no  doubt 
the  same  as  that  noticed  by  the  ancient  authors,  and  described  by  Sydenham 
as  occurring  epidemically  in  England  towards  the  close  of  summer  and  begin- 
ning of  autumn.  By  recent  £uropei(n  writers,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
epidemic  variety  by  the  name  of  common  or  sporadic  cholera. 

Symptoms, — Cholera  morbus  is  generally  characterized  by  the  vomiting 
and  purging  of  bilious  matter.  It  often  comes  on  suddenly,  especially  when 
the  immediate  result  of  some  irritant  influence  on  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
but,  not  unfrequently,  it  is  preceded  for  some  hours  or  even  days  by  a  feeling 
of  weight  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  colicky  pains,  more  or  lest 
headache,  and  sometimes  by  furred  tongue,  chilliness,  and  a  slight  febrile  ex- 
citement The  vomiting  and  purging  are  usually  preceded  by  a  good  deal 
of  nausea,  and  attended  by  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes 
excruciating,  but  is  relieved  after  each  discharge.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  of  vomiting,  the  patient,  though  comparatively  easy,  often  ex- 
periences distressing  nausea,  or  a  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
complains  of  general  languor  and  exhaustion.  The  discharges  generally  <^<^^« 
sist  at  first  merely  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  tlie  «XomMi\i%xA\QH<^\\^^^^^N 
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the  matter  Tomited  being  either  food  recently  taken,  or  colourless  ftnd  oftci 
aonr  or  acrid  liquid,  and  the  dejections  fecal.  But  these  are,  in  the  Taat  mi 
jority  of  cases,  soon  followed  by  biliona  matter  of  a  green  or  yellow  colon 
and  very  often  extremely  bitter,  and  more  or  less  acrid.  The  pulse  U  nsoall] 
feeble,  the  countenance  pale  and  shrunk,  the  skio  cool  and  damp,  the  ortiu 
scanty  or  suppressed;  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  patient  is  not  nnfreqaeatli 
affected  with  verypainfnl  cramps  of  the  mnscles  of  the  abdomeu  and  extrem 
ities,  especially  of  the  legs.  These  irregular  muscular  movement*  amoonl 
Bometimes  to  geaeral  convulsions.  In  favourable  cases,  the  more  Tioleol 
symptoms  subside  after  a  few  hours,  or  readily  give  way  to  treatment,  leamj 
only  temporary  debility.  But  occasionally  the  complaint,  either  from  orlgitwl 
violence  or  neglect,  assumes  an  alarming  character.  The  vomiting  and  porg- 
ing  are  almost  incessant;  everything  taken  into  the  stomach  is  promptly  r^ 
jected,  the  discbarges  being  often  brown  or  blackish,  acid,  or  even  bloody; 
the  sufferings  from  nausea,  ansiety,  heartburn,  and  spasmodic  pains,  botb 
internal  and  external,  are  intense;  the  patient  complains  of  extreme  ihint, 
and  is  clamorous  for  cold  drinks;  the  poise  is  small,  frequent,  irregular,  iwi 
extremely  feeble,  the  respiration  short  and  frequent,  the  extremities  coId,tbi 
eyes  sunken  and  surrounded  with  a  dark  areola,  the  skin  bathed  id  eoH 
sweat;  hiccough  and  abdominal  distension  come  on,  with  a  cessation  of  tht 
vomiting  ;  and  the  patient,  if  not  rescued  by  remedial  measures,  sinks  into  i 
state  of  complete  eshaastion,  retaining  bis  mental  facnlties  not  unfrequeDil] 
to  the  last.  Death  may  occur  withiu  twenty-four  hours,  though  more  fr» 
quently  the  complaint  runs  on  for  two  orthree  days,  before  termioatiDg  faUUIj. 

In  some  instances,  moderate  febrile  symptoms  attend  the  disorder,  as  if  si 
attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  bilious  fever,  which  had  been  prereDtai 
from  entire  success  by  the  occurrence  of  the  cholera;  and,  in  ordinary  caki, 
a  sudden  suppression  of  the  discharges  by  opium  someCimea  gives  rise  t«  i 
similar  state  of  system.  Instead  of  being  bilious,  the  evacuations  are.  in  ioiih 
very  rare  instances,  colourless  or  whitish,  somewhat  as  in  epidemic  cbolen 
In  such  cases,  the  attendant  symptoms  are  of  an  aggravated  character,  ihoogl 
by  no  means  necessarily  fatal. 

Cholera  morbus  generally  subsides  under  remedies  without  anpleasanl  cei- 
'  sequences,  leaving  only  a  moderate  debility,  from  which  the  patient  specti; 
rises  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable  regimen.  Sometimes,  however,  the  debility  i 
considerable  and  protracted,  and  requires  medical  interference.  Occasionall] 
the  patient  is  left  with  a  troublesome  diarrhcea,  or  with  other  evidences  of  i 
continued  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  intemperate  persou,th4 
checking  of  the  cholera  is  apt  to  induce  delirium  tremens. 

In  persona  of  good  constitution,  the  disease  is  very  rarely  &taL  It  il 
most  apt  to  prove  so  in  the  very  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  intemperate. 

Cauaen. — Hot  weather,  long  continued,  strongly  predisposes  the  sjtta 
to  cholera  morbus,  and  may  of  itself  occasion  the  disease  without  aor  otfcei 
cause.  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  marsh  miasmata;  for  cbolen 
morbus  very  often  precedes  the  breakiug  out  of  miasmatic  fevers,  aa  if  ictab- 
ing  from  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  in  a  loss  degree.  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  immediate  attack  is  brought  on  by  some  exciting  canse.  c^}i^4». 
either  directly  or  through  the  nervous  centres,  of  irritating  the  stomach  Md 
bowels.  Among  such  causes  may  be  mentioned  exposure  to  cold  wb«a  lb 
body  is  heated  and  perspiring ;  the  use  of  certain  indigestible  aod  irritalBf 
articles  of  food  or  drink,  as  cabbage,  cucumbers,  melons,  various  unripe  tiwu, 
fat  pork,  lobsters,  crabs,  sour  and  incompletely  fermented  liqnors,  pvirid  w»- 
ter,  die;  excesses  at  the  table,  independently  of  the  character  of  the  fpoi', 
the  use  of  ice,  or  very  cold  drinks  in  excess;  strong  mental  emotions,  aa  fW 
or  anger;  and  ve,uoaftQiQ^«m«.a'<ja^V\«,\^^T<:>dace sickness  of  atomBchthrosgfc 
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their  action  on  the  brain,  as  riding  backward,  taming  rapidly  in  a  circle,  and 
sailing  upon  a  rongh  sea.  The  disease  prevails  especially  in  hot  conntries, 
and  during  the  hot  season  in  temperate  latitudes.  Sometimes  it  is  so  preva* 
lent  as  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic,  though  probably  dependent 
on  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  local  miasmata,  in  the  same  manner  as  oar 
endemic  remittent  fever.  In  this  country,  it  is  most  common  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August     It  chiefly  attacks  adults. 

Nature, — This  must  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  and  caases;  as  dissec* 
tion  reveals  nothing  which  can  lead  to  any  accurate  conclasion.  Sometimes 
redness  or  other  evidence  of  inflammation  is  discovered  in  the  stomach,  or 
some  portion  of  the  bowels;  bat  often  no  sach  phenomena  are  presented,  and 
neither  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  nor  any  other  structure,  exhibits 
appearances  which  could  explain  the  symptoms.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
disease  consists  essentially  in  congestion  of  the  portal  system,  produced  by 
the  continued  action  of  a  high  temperature,  by  miasmata,  or  both,  and  in- 
ducing an  irritation  both  in  the  liver  and  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which  exhibits  itself  in  an  increased  and  altered  secretion.  Should 
the  congestion  from  these  caases  be  alone  inadequate  to  the  result,  a  super- 
added irritation,  from  the  various  exciting  caases  above  enumerated,  may  be 
required  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  The  painful 
gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  may  result  either  from  the  general  state  of 
sanguineous  congestion  in  the  whole  canal,  or  from  the  irritating  qnality  of 
the  morbid  bile  and  intestinal  secretions,  or  from  both.  That  the  liquids  re- 
ferred to  are  the  soarce  of  much  of  the  pain  and  spasm,  is  evident  from  the 
temporary  relief  which  follows  their  discharge.  The  prostration  is  owing 
partly  to  the  profuse  evacuations,  partly  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
nausea.  The  extreme  thirst,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  is  the  mere  expression,  in  the  throat  and  neighbonring  parts,  of 
the  wants  of  the  blood-vessels,  depriyed  of  a  large  portion  of  their  more  fluid 
contents.  The  spasms  of  the  extremities  are  probably  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritations,  acting  through  the  nervous  centres. 

Diagnosis, — Vomiting  and  pnrging,  with  more  or  less  bile  in  the  eyacna- 
tions,  are  not  nnfreqnent  attendants  upon  other  diseases,  as  bilious  fever, 
gastro-enteritis,  and  inflammation  of  the  liver.  From  the  first  of  these,  how- 
ever, cholera  morbus  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a  hot  skin,  a 
strong  pulse,  and  headache,  and  by  its  much  shorter  course ;  from  the  two 
latter,  by  the  same  absence  of  decided  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  less  degree 
of  tenderness.  There  may  be  greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the 
effects  of  certain  mineral  poisons.  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  calomel  in 
some  instances  so  exactly  like  cholera  morbus,  that  the  most  experienced  eye 
could  scarcely  have  detected  the  difference.  But,  in  poisoning  by  corrosive 
substances,  the  vomiting  generally  precedes  the  purging  by  a  considerable 
interval,  the  discharges  are  seldom  so  highly  bilious,  and  the  poison  may  often 
be  detected  in  the  evacuations.  The  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of 
the  complaint,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  may  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  forming  the  diagnosis.  Bilious  diarrhoea  is  sometimes  attended  with 
moderate  vomiting;  but  this  affection  may  be  considered  as  only  an  inferior 
grade  of  cholera.  The  vomiting  and  purging  produced  by  indigestible  food, 
in  a  system  not  predisposed  to  cholera  morbus,  are  scarcely  entitled  to  rank 
with  that  disease. 

TreatmenL — The  following  mode  of  treatment  will  very  generally  be  found 
promptly  effectual,  ixf  ordinary  cases  of  cholera  morbus.  It  is  founded  on  the 
indications,  1.  of  removing  the  irritating  causes  by  clearing  out  the  stomach, 
2.  of  checking  the  irritation  directly  by  the  moderate  action  of  opium^  aicA 
indirectly  by  powerful  revnlsion  to  the  surface,  and  S.  oi  c\i%si\gL\i%>^^  \s^^^\^ 
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BClion  of  tho  liver  by  the  alterative  inBaence  of  calomel.  Mild  dilttntt  diMi 
are  to  be  admioietered  freely;  a  HiDapism  of  pnre  mnstard  mixed  with  wuer, 
to  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium  ;  and  a  pill  containing  the  sixth  of  a  (jra'a 
of  calomel  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  ofopinm.  to  be  RiTeo 
erery  half  hoar,  or  erery  hoar,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  itynip(oriw. 
The  drinks  should  consist  of  chicken  tea  mBiie  by  boilin)^,  for  a  rery  ihon 
time,  a  portion  of  chicken,  deprived  of  skio,  in  a  large  qaantity  of  walrr.  w 
ag  merely  to  impart  a  alight  taste  to  the  liquid;  of  mucilnf^iDoas  or  (itn- 
DaceonE  floids,  snch  aa  eolution  of  gam  arable,  macilage  of  sassafra*  pttb 
or  HiLXseed,  toast-water,  barley-water,  &c.;  of  mild  hcrbaceoDA  iDfiiiioni.u 
balm  or  mint  tea;  or,  finally,  of  lukewarm  water.  Thej  should  be  ^va 
freely  at  Brst,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  evacuation  of  tbe  acrid  bile,  and  ibeoiBf- 
pended,  or  administered  moderately  merely  to  relieve  the  thirst  of  the  pailcM. 
For  this  parpose,  also,  as  well  as  to  qniet  irritatioo  of  stomach,  carbonic  idd 
water,  in  small  dranghta  of  about  two  Suidounces,  frequently  repeatiril.  u- 
swera  admirably  well.  The  mustard  cataplasm  abonld  be  left  on  for  half  ot 
three-qnarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  it  reddens  the  skin  Intensely,  and  beconr* 
no  longer  tolerable.  In  nevere  cases,  or  in  the  advanced  sta|^s,  wbcu  Ibe 
prostration  is  great,  it  is  often  neeeseary  lo  administer  opium  more  freely  thn 
above  directed.  From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium  in  pill,  or,  whU  b 
generally  preferable,  from  twelve  to  twenty-flve  drops  of  laDiJaoam,  or  a 
eqaivalent  qaaotity  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  may  be  given,  vrf 
repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  until  tbe  violence  of  the  syaipl«H 
abates.  But  the  least  qaantlty  of  opinm  that  will  answer  tlie  pnrpose  ta  Ik 
best;  as,  though  it  is  necessary  to  allay  the  pain,  and  check  the  diedtatge^ 
yet  a  complete  and  sadden  suspension  of  the  secretion  is  not  desirable.  ThM 
is  danger,  if  the  congestion  be  not  allowed  to  relieve  itself,  that  ferw  « 
luQammation  may  en»!ue.  Hence  one  of  the  advantages  of  uniting  calomel  wHk 
the  opium.  Large  doses  of  the  mercurial  are  not  required  ;  as  flxperieoeehM 
shown  that,  In  the  minute  doses  before  mentioned,  frequently  repealed,  ii 
acts  effectually  on  the  liver,  while  it  is  less  liable  to  irritate  the  stoioarkud 
bowels. 

If  the  disease  should  resist  the  above  measures,  recourse  may  be  had  <»' 
blister  over  the  epigastrium,  and  powdered  acetate  of  morphia  may  be  spriakW 
on  tbe  blistered  snrface  deprived  of  Its  cnticle.  Injections  or  laudanaBl,  vilt 
thin  starch  or  mucilage,  may  also  be  given.  In  cases  of  great  prootratiM 
rubefacients  may  be  applied  extvroally,  and  blisters  to  the  insidea  of  tlie  um 
or  legs;  and  tincture  of  camphor,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  wine-wlNf 
and  even  ether,  may  be  given  internally,  in  conjunction  with  the  opiate. 

Should  dtarrhasa  continue  afler  the  vomiting  has  ceased,  it  sbooM  h 
treated  as  directed  under  the  head  of  that  disease.  Should  fever  fidlovi 
suspension  of  the  discharges,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  snialldMi 
of  soma  mild  cathartic,  as  the  Seidliti  powder,  or  a  solution  of  carboaalva 
magnesia  in  carbonic  acid  water,  commonly  called  liquid  magnesia;  tad  Ik 
efferresciug  draught  and  cooling  drinks  should  be  administered  at  short  b 
tervals.  Symptoms  of  gastric  inflammation  may  be  counteracted  by  leaeha 
to  the  epigastrium,  followed  by  warm  fomentations  or  emollient  calaplaiw 
Intei^tinal  irritation  may  be  treated  b;  emollient  enemata,  and  bjr  ndU  Ian 
tives,  as  castor  oil  with  a  little  laudanum. 

Various  other  modes  of  treating  cholera  morbus  have  been  r 
Some  practitioners,  considering  it    essentially  gastritis    or    |_ 
have  relied  chiefly  upon  bleeding,  leeching,  and  demnlcenta.     But  I 
hazardous  practice.     Ipecacuanha,  in  emetic  doses,  bas  had   its  i 
Nitric  acid  has  been  lauded  as  a  spcciGc.     Hope's  mixture,  connrtiiif  tt  i 
drachm  of  ntUooA  ac\&,  tatv^  diQ^  oC  laudanum,  and  eight  iod* 
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camphor-water,  and  taken  in  dosee  of  two  flnidonnces  every  three  or  four 
hoars,  has  in  its  faronr  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  G.  D.  Meifrs,  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  that  of  its  original  proposer.  (N.  Am,  Med,  and  Surg. 
Joum.y  ii.  419.)  Dr.  D.  J.  Gain  has  fonnd  great  advantage  from  the  use 
of  creasote.  (Charleston  Med.  Joum,  and  Eev.,  vii.  145.)  Dr.  N.  Wil- 
liams, of  Phoenix,  N.  ^,,  nnites  morphia  with  the  creasote,  and  very  tapidlj 
cares  his  patients,  giving  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  a  grain  of  the  former, 
and  from  one  to  three  drops  of  the  latter.  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum., 
11.  75.) 

Daring  convalescence,  the  greatest  cantion  should  be  observed  in  relation 
to  the  diet,  which  should  consist  of  mild  and  easily  digested  aliment,  snch  as 
farinaceoas  substances,  milk,  cream,  broths  without  fat,  and  the  lighter  forms 
of  solid  animal  food. 
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EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

Syn. — Sptumodie  Cholera. — India  Cholera. — Atiatie  Cholera. — Malignant  Cholera, — 

Cholera  Aephfpna, 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  long  known  in  India ;  but  it  first  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  generally  in  the  year  181T, 
when  it  broke  out  as  an  epidemic  with  great  violence  in  Bengal,  and  from 
that  province,  as  a  centre,  commenced  the  fearful  march,  which  did  not  cease 
antil  it  had  encircled  the  globe.  In  its  progress  westward,  it  ascended  the 
Oanges,  pervaded  Central  India,  and,  crossing  the  mountainous  range  of  the 
Ghauts,  established  itself,  in  the  year  1818,  upon  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  During  the  same  year,  it  made  its  way  southward  to  Madras ;  in 
1819,  crossed  the  sea  to  Ceylon;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  latter  year, 
appeared  in  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  slowly  advancing  towards  the  east  and  southeast;  invaded  the  Bnrman 
dominions ;  attacked  Siam,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  Su- 
matra; and,  in  1820,  had  reached  Canton  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
was  subsequently  heard  of  as  extending  its  ravages  into  the  northern  parts 
of  China,  and  into  Tartary.  After  arriving  at  the  western  coast  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Hindostan,  it  paused  for  a  while  before  leaving  its  native  soil ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1821,  that  it  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  From  this  position  it  ascended  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates;  in  1822, 
passed  over  the  desert  into  Syria;  and,  in  1828,  having  made  its  way  north- 
ward through  Persia,  reached  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  seized  upon 
the  Russian  city  of  Astracan.  It  had  now  traversed  the  whole  length  of 
Asia,  and  was  pressing  upon  the  confines  of  Africa  and  Europe.  Here  it 
again  paused;  and  several  years  elapsed  before  it  crossed  the  boundaries, 
and  commenced  a  new  career  of  invasion  in  these  hitherto  undisturbed  re- 
gions. In  1828,  it  appeared  at  Ohrenburgh,  on  the  borders  of  European 
Russia;  but  it  did  not  fairly  enter  Europe  until  1830,  when  it  advanced  as 
far  as  Moscow.  In  1831,  it  took  a  westward  course,  attacked  St.  Petersburg, 
Warsaw,  Dantzic,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  and  showed  itself  in  Sunderland, 
on  the  northeastern  coast  of  England.  In  1832,  it  reached  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  the  same  year,  overleaping  the  barrier  of  the  Atlantic,  appeared 
in  Quebec  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  at  Montreal  on  the  10th;  and  thence 
pursued  a  rapid  course,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  to  the  vaUm^ 
of  the  Mississippi  River.    A  detachment  from  l\i«  m«\^\\\i^  ^t  V^^^as^^s^^^ 
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it  crossed  the  Ailaotic,  nppears  to  have  strack  the  shores  of  the  TTito 
StateB  at  New  York,  where  the  disease  broke  oat  on  the  24th  of  Jdm 
Thence  it,  it p read  northwardly  up  the  Hadson,  and  southwardly  to  the  Deb 
ware  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  reachiog  Albany  on  the  3d  or  4th,  and  Phihidt4 
phia  on  (lie  5ib  of  July,  and  Baltimore  in  the  course  of  the  same  moatk 
About,  the  Ijeginning  of  No7ember,  it  appeared  in  an  island  off  CharlpMoD 
in  February,  1833,  at  Havana,  in  Cuba,  where  it  committed  great  ravafea 
and,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  in  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  Uiat  tbe  fpi 
demic,  leaving  the  northwestern  borders  of  Asia,  was  spreading  couteTH 
tion  thronghout  the  north  of  Europe,  it  took  also  a  sontbnrard  course  fm 
Syria,  penetrated  the  dexerts  of  Arabia,  and  invaded  Egypt,  appe&riag  h 
Mecca  in  May,  and  in  Alexandria  in  August,  1831.  It  was  very  Ulc  h 
attaining  the  extreme  north,  and  the  extreme  sooth  of  Europe.  Tbas,  Sw« 
den  was  not  visited  until  one  or  two  years,  nor  Sicily  nntil  fonr  years  ittt 
the  epidemic  had  reached  New  Orleans.  In  this  country,  there  were  partii 
returns  of  the  disease  snlisequently  to  its  original  appearance,  and  it  jn 
vailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  year  1834;  but,  both  in  Xorth  Aim 
rica  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  disappeared  entirely  in  Homevki 
more  than  two  years  from  its  Grst  visitation. 

In  India,  however,  the  disease  continued  as  an  endemic,  and,  at  th«  dM 
of  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  in  the  early  part  of  1847,  we  had  B 
ceived  accounts  of  its  having  commenced  a  new  march  of  desolation  in  lb 
East  Before  the  close  of  that  year  it  again  entered  Europe,  and  aftenraid 
advanced  regularly  westward,  pursuing  a  course  singularly  correspoaifia) 
with  that  of  its  Srt;t  invasion,  both  as  to  the  succession  of  regions  riiiu^ 
and  the  period  of  its  approach  and  departure.  Setting  out  rrom  India  > 
before,  it  passed  destructively  through  the  cities  of  Persia,  skirted  the  shut 
of  the  Caspian,  and  reached  Astracan  in  July,  IS47,  and  Moscow  before  tit 
close  of  Ihe  year.  Here  its  progress  was  suspended  during  the  winter;  bl 
in  the  spring  of  1848  it  again  advanced  westward,  in  Juoe  arrived  at  8l 
Petersburg,  in  August  at  Berlin,  in  September  at  llarabnrg,  and  cro*siB| 
thence  to  Great  Britain,  attacked  Edinburgh  in  October,  aod  London  »i» 
afterwards.  On  the  ninth  of  November,  a  ship  with  emigrants  sailed  tnt 
Havre  for  New  York.  At  the  time  of  her  departure  there  was  do  choln 
either  in  that  port  or  at  Paris,  and  the  crew  and  passengers  were  all  Uealt^ 
The  vessel  had  been  sixteen  days  at  sea  when  the  disease  appeared  oa  booH 
and  she  arrived  with  it  at  the  quarantine  ground  at  Stalcn  Islaud.  on  tbcfn 
of  December.  The  passengers  were  landed,  and  very  soon  aFtcrwanU  ih 
disease  broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  did  not,  however,  extend  befHi 
the  quarantine  enelosnre,  and  ceased  entirely  about  the  beginning  of  th«  m< 
year.  Three  deaths  occurred  from  it  in  the  city  of  New  York.  AooUc 
ship,  which  had  left  Havre  on  the  second  or  third  of  Norember,  wtifaot 
cholera  on  board,  was  attacked  with  the  disease  twenty-six  dsfa  after  leariii 
port,  and  brought  it  with  her  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  arrived  on  Ik 
eleventh  of  December.  Cases  of  cholera  soon  afterwards  occurred  in  tla 
city,  and  rapidly  multiplied,  the  weather  being  at  the  time  rery  bot,  aado 
course  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  From  New  Orleaos  llU' 
tended  to  Texas,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  reaching  the  city  of  Hemphil  ■ 
early  as  the  twenty-second  of  December,  and  sweeping  over  the  vailejof  Uil 
great  streum  with  unheard  of  rapidity.  It  did  not,  however,  earmanottkl 
Alleghanies;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  demonslralion  made  ii 
the  harbour  of  New  York,  the  Atlantic  States  remained  free  from  the  di«0l 
during  the  winter.  The  epidemic  cause,  however,  was  in  the  mean  time  pi^ 
suing  its  regular  course  across  the  Atlantic;  and,  as  on  the  previoasocca^M 
reached  out  b\iq»b  m  XXlk  %eaai;iti  followiQe  that  of  its  appearance  is  mMV 
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Eorope,  thoogh  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  year  1832.  It  broke  ont  in 
New  York  about  the  begioDing,  and  in  Philadelphia  about  the  close  of  May, 
1849;  and  while,  commencing  at  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  visited  many  parts  of 
our  country  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  it  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start 
from  New  Orleans,  and  again  spread  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
with  fearful  yiolence.  In  its  further  progress  it  invaded  the  West  Indies 
and  Mexico,  and,  crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  reached  the 
shores  of  the  PaciGc,  producing  as  it  went  great  havoc  among  the  emigrants 
on  their  way,  like  itself,  to  California.  It  attacked  the  cities  of  St  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  in  October,  1850.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  and  in  every 
year  since  that  time,  it  has  occurred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  various 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it 
has  become  naturalized;  but  the  section  of  our  country  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  remained  exempt,  from  the  period  of  its 
visitation  in  1849,  until  the  summer  of  1854,  when  it  again  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  epidemic  form,  having  pursued  the  same  course  as  on  former 
occasions,  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  through  the  north  of  that  con- 
tinent, to  Great  Britain,  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States. 
Since  that  yeftr  we  have  again  enjoyed  a  period  of  exemption ;  but  at  the 
present  time  (April,  1858),  we  are  looking  forward  with  some  apprehension 
to  another  invasion  with  the  approach  of  summer;  as  the  disease,  during 
the  past  year,  has  been  pursuing  in  Europe  a  similar  course  to  that  which,  on 
every  former  occasion,  has  preceded  its  arrival  in  this  continent. 

From  the  above  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  cholera,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  march  is  extremely  irregular,  in  relation  both  to  time  and  direction. 
Sometimes  it  advances  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  slowly,  and  sometimes 
pauses  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  giving  hopes  to  the  yet  unvisited  coun- 
tries that  they  may  escape  its  ravages.  In  general,  its  progress  is  arrested 
during  the  winter,  to  be  resumed  in  the  spring;  though  this  is  not  invariably 
the  case ;  for  at  Moscow  it  prevailed  through  most  of  the  winter  of  1830-31 ; 
and  the  cold  weather  did  not  prevent  its  spreading  along  the  Mississippi  in 
the  winter  of  1848-49.  Though  preferably  following  the  course  of  streams, 
affecting  low  and  damp  places,  and  attacking  the  filthy  and  crowded  portions 
of  populous  cities,  it  is  yet  absolutely  confined  to  no  particular  character  of 
locality,  but  shows  itself  occasionally  upon  lofty  mountains,  in  the  midst  of 
sandy  deserts,  and  among  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  thinly  peopled  agricul- 
tural districts.  No  barriers  are  sufficient  to  obstruct  its  progress.  It  crosses 
mountains,  deserts,  and  oceans.  Opposing  winds  do  not  check  it.  All 
classes  of  persons,  male  and  female,  young  i^nd  old,  the  robust  and  the  feeble, 
are  exposed  to  its  assault;  and  even  those  whom  it  has  once  visited  are  not 
always  subsequently  exempt;  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  it  selects  its  victims 
preferably  from  among  those  already  pressed  down  by  the  various  miseries 
of  life,  and  leaves  the  rich  and  prosperous  to  their  sunshine  and  their  fears. 
It  is  exceedingly  capricious  in  the  choice  of  its  localities,  not  unfrequently 
leaving  towns  and  districts  in  its  line  of  march  untouched,  and  deviating 
apparently  from  its  course  to  seize  npon  others,  in  no  important  respect  dif- 
ferently circumstanced.  The  period  of  its  duration,  in  any  one  spot,  is  gene- 
rally from  one  to  two  or  three  months ;  though  this  is  much  influenced  by 
the  season,  being  shorter  for  the  most  part  when  winter  is  near.  When  it 
prevails  in  the  same  place  more  than  once,  it  usually  affects  fewer  persons, 
and  is  of  a  milder  character  in  the  second  attack  than  in  the  first. 

Course,  Symptoms,  dc. — The  first  approach  of  the  epidemic  influence,  in 
|>1aces  about  to  become  the  seat  of  cholera,  is  usually  felt  in  the  more  or  less  • 
general  prevalence  of  moderate  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which. « 
precede  for  a  short  time  the  appearance  of  the  dUeMA^  «XkdL  ^Q\iM\\i\)A\tk^^a\« 
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>  ous  degrees  to  affect  a  large  portion  of  the  popalatton,  after  it  has  becoM 
established.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  slight  derangembnt  of  digestion  or 
a  simple  diarrhoea,  or  mild  dysentery;  bot  very  freqaeotlj,  the  premonitory 
affection  takes  on  a  more  decided  character,  and,  withoat  amoanting  abio- 
lately  to  cholera,  approaches  it  more  or  less  nearly.  From  this  circamstaaa 
it  has  received  the  name  of  cholerine,  adopted  from  the  French  writers. 

Cholerine,  in  fact,  often  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  and  in  other 
cases  is  nndonbtedly  prodnced  by  the  same  cause,  operating  either  mon 
mildly,  or  upon  less  susceptible  subjects.  It  is  marked  bj  a  farred  tOBfoe, 
irregular  appetite,  thirst,  impaired  digestion,  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  tad 
bowels  with  a  feeling  of  weight  or  distension,  colicky  pains,  hiccough,  dis^ 
rhoea  sometimes  disappearing  and  again  recurring,  nausea,  sometimes  roait- 
I  ing,  a  feeling  of  general  weakness  and  languor,  a  disposiUgn  Jo  penpn^ 
occasional  neuralgic  pains,  and  cramps  in  the  extremities.  In  some  int^Mi, 
it  is  attended  with  febrile  symptoms.  The  alrine  discharges  are  sometiMi 
bilious,  sometimes  of  a  dirty- white  colour  and  turbid,  verj  moch  resembliif 
oatmeal  gruel.  Occasionally  the  force  of  the  cause  seems  to  expend  itnif 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  patient  is  affected  with  seyere  neuralgir 
pains,  and  distressing  spasms,  amounting  sometimes  to  convnlsions,  «^ 
little  or  no  evacuation  from  the  stomach  or  bowels.  The  affection  often  sub- 
sides spontaneously,  or  yields  readily  to  proper  treatment ;  bat  it  is  fcft 
apt,  upon  exposure  to  any  exciting  cause,  and  even,  if  neglected,  withost 
such  cause,  to  be  aggravated  into  oholera. 

When  the  epidemic  influence  has  attained  an  intensity  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  full-formed  disease,  a  few  cases  are  first  observed,  usually  amosf 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  community.  These  are  soon  followed  by  others;  iid 
the  numbers  gradually  increase  until  the  pestilence  reaches  its  acme;  whet 

>  it  speedily  subsides,  and  ultimately  disappears,  leaving  behind  it,  for  a  ikft 

•  time,  that  same  tendency  to  bowel  complaints  which  had  heralded  its  approack 

The  attack  often  occurs  after  some  imprudence  in  diet  or  exposure;  bit 

•  often  also  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause ;  and,  according  to  some  writer^ 
most  frequently  in  the  night  It  occasionally  comes  on  with  loss  of  appetitt, 
pain  in  the  back  and  abdomen,  vertigo,  noise  in  the  ears,  disordered  vinoi, 

•  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  paleness  of  the  face,  copious  sweats,  a  feeling  of  gci^ 
ral  weakness,  and  sometimes  rigors.  In  the  midst  of  these  or  similar  sjap- 
toms,  in  most  cases  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  diarrhoea  or  choleriie. 

!  but  sometimes  without  any  premonition  whatever,  the  patient  is  seised  vitk 
I  vomiting  and  purging,  which  are  frequently  repeated,  and  attended  with  setae 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  neuralgic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  andcraapi 
j   of  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  lower  extremities.     The  fini 
,    evacuations,  in  cases  not  originating  in  diarrhoea  or  cholerine,  consist  of  tk 
ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  the  dejections  which  foDov 
are  of  a  whitish  colour,  thin,  and  watery,  resembling  rennet-whey,  thln-gred 
or  rice-water,  and,  when  allowed  to  stand,  separate  into  a  colourless  fluid,  isd 
a  white,  flocculent,  insoluble  matter,  which  subsides.     In  mild  cases,  or  siW 
the  subsidence  of  the  severe  symptoms,  they  are  sometimes  tinged  with  hik 
and  a  little  blood  is  occasionally  discharged.     In  some  instances,  thej  tft 
brown,  or  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour.     The  matter  vomited  is  generally  fiaOir 
to  the  stools,  but  is  sometimes  white  and  glairy,  as  if  consisting  of  maciii»w^ 
has  an  acid  reaction.     The  evacuations  are  usually  forcibly  cgected,  bot  will- 
out  apparent  straining,  or  much  voluntary  effort,  and  are  often  very  eopiom 
The  cramps  usually  begin  in  the  extremities,  affecting  especially  the  calm 
of  the  legs,  but  subsequently  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  abdoaia 
They  are  excruciatingly  painful,  and  almost  incessant,  the  muscles  gatbtriif 
into  hard  boatd-\v^&.^  >ui^\a,  ^li^  ^ox^ttaAtin^  as  another  relaxes,  and  ofte  ^ 
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t<Nrting  the  fiogers  And  toes  in  varions  directions,  according  to  the  particular 
moscle  or  muscles  affected.  ..  ;r 

At  the  same  time  the  pulse  sinks  rapidly ;  the  extremities  become  cold;  ^' 
the  features  shrink;  the  patient  is  restless,  and  complains  of  intense  thirst;   I 
the  whole  surface  is  bathed  with  sweat ;  the  urine  is  scanty;  and  the  skin  j 
begins  to  assume  a  bluish,  leaden,  or  Tiolet  colour,  which  extends  more  or 
less  over  the  body,  but  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.    If  i 
the  complaint  is  not  arrested,  the  evacuations  become  still  more  copious  and 
watery;  the  thirst  insatiable,  with  a  burning  heat  at  the  epigastrium;  the 
pulse  frequent,  feeble,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible ;  tJie  breath  cool ; 
the  tongue  cool  and  pale,  though  still  moist ;  the  skin  unusually  cold,  shrunken, 
and  inelastic,  so  that  when  pinched  into  folds  it  does  not  resume  it  former 
■tate ;  the  hands  and  feet  shrivelled  and  wrinkled,  as  if  long  soaked  in  water,  i 
and  of  a  dark-purplish,  or  livid  colour,  especially  at  the  nails,  which  are 
sometimes  almost  black;   the  eyes  deeply  sunk  in  their  socicets,  and  snr* 
rounded  with  a  livid  circle;  the  conjunctiva  dry,  and  of  a  dirty  whiteness; 
the  nose  and  lips  blue ;  the  secretion  of  urine  and  tears  suppressed ;  the  re- 
spiration short,  hurried,  and  oppressed ;   and  every  symptom  indicative  of 
extreme  prostration.     The  patient  is  often  exceedingly  restless,  and  calls  in* 
cessantly  for  cold  water  or  ice,  and  for  fresh  air.     With  all  these  changes,  the  x 
external  sensibility  often  remains  acute,  so  that  mustard  plasters  and  other   * 
irritants  produce  severe  pain ;  and,  though  the  skin  is  cold  to  the  touch,  com- 
plaint is  firequently  made  of  distressing  heat  over  the  whole  surface.  The  intel- 
lect is  generally  sound,  but  more^r  less  obtuse;  and,  in  all  his  moral  relations,   I 
the  patient  erinces  an  extraordinary  apathy,  being  insensible  alike  to  his  own 
danger  and  prospects,  and  to  the  feelings  of  those  connected  with  him.  ^  , , 

The  case  is  now  on  the  borders  of  complete  collapne.    But  a  step  further,  ( "^  *  ^ 
and  the  pulse  becomes  quite  imperceptible ;  a  feeble  oscillatory  movement  only 
of  the  heart  is  discoverable  upon  auscultation ;  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  capil-  ' 
laries ;  a  wound  of  the  surface  yields  no  blood,  and  little  or  none  follows  the 
opening  of  a  vein ;  the  features  and  whole  body  are  so  shrunken  that  the  pa-  * 
tient  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  his  friends ;  the  bluish  or  purplish  colour 
often  pervades  the  entire  surface;  the  voice  is  feeble,  or  quite  extinct;  the  t 
breath  almost  as  cold  as  the  external  air ;  the  respiration  either  hurried  and 
feeble,  or  very  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible;  the  countenance  calm  or  quite 
inexpressive ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  patient  that  of  utter  helplessness. 
The  reduction  of  temperature  is  such  that  the  thermometer,  with  its  bulb 
placed  under  the  tongue,  sinks  often  to  90^,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  80°, 
or  even  7t°  F.     The  body  has  the  appearance  of  death  except  the  eyes,  which 
sometimes  retain  an  expression  of  intelligence,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  look-  1 
ing  out  of  a  corpse.     But  even  these  are  often  half  closed,  glazed,  and  inani- 
mate.    In  some  instances,  considerable  muscular  strength  remains,  and  the  , 
patient  suddenly  rises  up  from  bed  with  an  expiring  effort,  and  falls  lifeless. 
There  is  a  total  suspension  of  the  urinary  secretion.     The  evacuations  some- 
times continue  till  the  close,  and  are  at  last  involuntary.     Sometimes,  how-   ■ 
ever,  they  cease  entirely  for  a  considerable  time  before  death.     The  same 
difference  is  observable  in  relation  to  the  cramps,  which,  in  some  cases,  do  ^ 
not  end  even  with  life,  the  muscles  remaining  stiff  and  contracted  in  the  dead 
body.     Intelligence  is  sometimes  retained  till  within  a  few  moments  of  the 
close.    In  other  cases,  a  period  of  stupor  precedes  death.     The  fatal  issue 
Biay  occur  in  four  or  five  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
though  more  frequently  life  is  protracted  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.     The 
mean  duration  of  fatal  cases,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar-^uA-^ 
ral  of  England  for  the  year  1848-9,  was  about  49  ox  &Q  Ylq^qx^^  ^^^\qx  Y^&^^ 
according  to  the  report  of  the  general  board  of  Yifiei&i,  "viaa  ^*^^  ^i^ 
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The  coroplaiot  is  BDECeptible  of  a  faTonrable  change,  either  spOMtusdM 
or  under  treatment,  at  any  stage,  even  in  that  of  collapse.  If  it  is  ttnat 
earlj,  the  patient  Eometimes  enters  into  a  epeedy  conralesceticfl,  withoatti 
Babsequeot  embarrassing  Bjmptoms,  thonfrh  not  nnfri^qneDtlj  diwrfaoa  h 

1  other  evidences  of  gaslro-intestioai  irritation  con  tinne  for  a  longer  orslmt 
period,  But,  if  collapse  has  began  before  the  tarn  of  the  disorder,  tbt  p 
tient  has  still  great  dangers  to  encounter,  and  the  progress  of  recovery,  wi 
it  takes  place,  is  often  very  tedions,  and  liable  to  freqaont  iaterroptiona.  0 
of  the  most  faTonrable  symptoms,  in  any  stage  of  cholera,  is  the  appraru 
of  bile  in  the  evacuations.  In  the  case  of  collapse,  after  the  a,jiua  \ 
begun  to  react,  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  anapended  faoetiona  is  otMerr* 
the  pulse  returns,  the  skin  becomes  warm,  the  pallor  or  blaeneaa  of  face  fid 
to  a  red  flnsh,  the  secretion  of  nrine  and  bile  recomtnonccw,  the  ronilii 
diminishes;  bnt  the  oscillation  extends  freqaently  into  a  febrile  excitcoMi 
severe  headache  is  experienced  ;  the  abdominal  pains,  thirst,  loathing  of  fiM 
and  diarrhtea  continue;  and  convalescence,  even  in  favoorablB  caaeB,doea> 
set  fairly  in  until  after  several  days  of  donbt  and  discomfort. 
'  Sometimes  a  relapse  follows  the  temporary  excitement,  and  the  patlf 
sinks  with  all  his  former  symptoms.  Mach  more  freqaeutly,  the  febrile  m 
continues,  generally  assuming  a  low  form,  with  moat  of  the  characters  of  Ui 

I  pathic  nervoQS  or  typhoid  fever,  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  gastric  ori 
teetinal  infiammation,  and  ending  either  in  death,  or  in  a  very  slow  raeovs 
In  some  cases,  the  fever  a^Bumes  the  remittent  type,  and  ultimately  beeoa 
iotermitlent.     Eruptive  aCfcctions,  resembling  those  of  scarlatina,  nbtel 

.    erythema,  kc,  occasionally  diversify  the  stage  of  reaction.      They  are  KM 

'    times  accompanied  with  wheals,  like  those  of  urticaria,  but  without  the  lie 

,  iug.  Pnenmonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy  also  not  nnfreqnently  ocear,  bal 
masked  by  the  low  state  of  the  syBtcm,  and  the  gastro-iniestinal  irritatioa, 
often  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  practitioner,  unless  upon  his  gnaid.  B 
the  most  dangerous  afTection,  in  this  stage  of  cholera,  is  perhaps  that  of  U 

I  brain,  characterized  by  headache,  drowsiness,  low  delirium,  stupor,  com 
sabsnltus  tendinom,  and  sometimes  convulsions  or  paralysis.  In  its  itfc 
forms,  it  is  almost  always  fatal.  The  convalescence  from  these  BecoDd«r7<fi 
orders  is  often  protracted  for  months,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  year  or  an 

<>-  The  course  of  the  symptoms  ia  cholera  \a  not  always  uniform,  nor  exKt 
as  above  described.   Sometimes  the  spasms  are  comparatively  trifling  or  ill 

'  gether  absent;  sometimes  they  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  case,  tat 
exclusion  of  the  ordinary  evacuations.  In  occasional  instances,  the  coa|ilM 
is  ushered  in  by  universal  and  violent  convulsions.  Cases  have  b««a  fi 
quently  observed,  in  which  fatal  collapse  supervened  without  vomitiaf ;  ■ 
others  are  on  record,  in  which  there  was  oeither  vomitiu^   nor  diaiite 

.  though,  in  such  instances,  the  bowels,  upon  examination  after  deMh,  *e 
found  loaded  with  the  same  whitish  liquid  of  which  the  discharfj^es  cdwUp 
In  some  rare  instances,  vomiting  occurs  with  little  or  no  diarrha>a.  11hm| 
in  general  there  is  an  interval  of  some  hours,  and  sometimes  of  a  dayor  ■> 
between  the  attack  and  the  occurrence  of  collapse,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  ll 
intervention  of  efficacious  treatment,  yet  instances  are  not  uofreqUM^  i 
which  the  patient  passes  almost  immediately  iuto  that  state,  and  dietipp 
rently  under  the  first  blow.     The  bluish  aspect  of  the  surface,  so  cbaracUfM 

1  of  cholera,  is  not  present  in  all  cases,  not  even  in  all  those  which  end  faldl] 
Instead  of  the  sinking  pulse,  so  common  even  in  the  onset  of  the  diifaw.1^ 
circulation  is  sometimes  little  affected  for  a  considerable  time ;  aad,  la  •>■ 
cases,  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  strong  and  excited  pulse,  appear  ta  tht  In 
stage.  Tbe  inle\W\,,  uv>u«\\-]  c^QTttict,,  tliqiiii^h  obtuse,  is  in  aom«  caia  elnii 
almoBt  from  the  commcQCCvau^V*,,  «,vi4.\%%\n.'D£,ef,V^'s«>;KA'vn«&.^«)ijchdMi 
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minatioD  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  drowsiness,  stnpor,  and  numbness  of  the 
extremities  were  the  prominent  symptoms. 

From  an  examination  of  the  symptoms  above  detailed,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  a  fully  developed  case  of  cholera,  running  through  a  regular  course,  often 
exhibits  four  distinct  stages,  the  observance  of  which  is  important  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.     The  fir%i  is  the  forming  stage,  consisting  of  a  simple  ||-^''' 
diarrhoea,  or  of  more  or  less  of  those  derangements  described  under  the  head 
of  cholerine.     The  second  is  that  in  which  the  symptoms  of  cholera  are  de- 1^  ''^ 
cided,  but  the  system  has  not  yet  sunk  into  complete  prostration,  and  the 
circulation  is  distinctly  observable,  both  in  the  larger  vessels  and  capillaries,  .^^/.^j 
The  third  is  the  stage  of  collapse,  already  sufficiently  described.    The  fourth    c  ,»c 
is  that  of  reaction,  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  cholera  have  given  ^  ''  ^' 
way  to  local  inflammations  or  irritations,  and  to  general  fever.     All  these 
stages  do  not  by  any  nfeans  occur  in  all  cases.     The  disease  is  often  arrested 
in  the  first  or  second,  or  proves  fatal  in  the  third,  without  ever  reaching  the 
fourth ;  and  sometimes  the  second  or  even  third  stage  comes  on,  without  the 
known  existence  of  those  ordinarily  preceding  it. 

The  Evacuations. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  peculiar  choleric  evacua-  ('"*  ' 
tions,  whether  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  consist  of  a  colourless  liquid,  ^"'^^'^ 
holding  in  suspension  a  white  flocculent  matter,  which  subsides  on  standing.  ^  ^*  * 
This  insoluble  matter,  formerly  supposed  to  be  coagulated  albumen  or  fibrin, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Boehm,  of  Berlin,  to  consist  mainly  of  epithelial  cells,  in 
their  various  stages  of  development,  separated  or  adhering  together ;  and  his 
statements  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  microscopic  observers.  The 
clear  liquid  is  water,  holding  a  very  small  proportion  of  saline  and  organic 
substances  in  solution.  Of  the  salts,  chloride  of  sodium  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant.  There  is  also  in  the  dejections,  according  to  Dr.  Outerbock,  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda,  with  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  none  of  potassa. 
A  little  albumen  may  usually  be  detected  by  the  agency  of  heat  and  nitric 
acid ;  but  the  quantity  is  insignificant.  According  to  Mialbe,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  a  principle  which  he  calls  albuminose,  analogous  to 
albumen,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  uncoagnlable  by  heat,  or  the  acids, 
while  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  corrosive  sublimate,  tannic  acid,  &c.  (See 
Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  257.)  The  stools  of  cholera  are  said 
always  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  evacuations  from  the  stomach  differ 
from  them  mainly  in  being  slightly  acid,  and  in  containing  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  solid  matters.  Outerbock  states  that  the  former  contain  somewhat 
over  98  per  cent,  of  water,  the  latter  99  per  cent  (Ibid.,  xxi.  198.) 

The  urine  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie,  to  be  of 
diminished  density,  and  to  contain  in  general  albumen  and  bilious  colouring 
matter,  with  the  ordinary  salts,  but  little  or  no  urea.  When  examined  with 
the  microscope,  it  uniformly  exhibits  the  presence  of  epithelium,  of  different 
forms,  and  in  different  stages  of  growth,  from^  all  parts  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, and  even  from  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys.  It  presents  these 
characters  when  it  begins  to  reappear,  after  its  almost  total  suppression  in 
the  prostrate  state.  If  the  case  goes  on  favourably,  its  normal  condition  re- 
turns in  a  day  or  two.  (Ed.  Month,  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  Nov.  1849,  p.  1201.)* 

*  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  of  Perth,  giyes,  as  the  result  of  microsoopio  examination, 
the  following  ingredients  of  the  oholera  eyacuations.  1.  The  vomited  liquid  contained, 
besides  debris  of  the  food,  mucus  in  fibrillated  bands;  epithelium  of  the  diflferent  kinds, 
in  large  amount;  granular  corpuscles  (young  epithelial  cells?);  chloride  of  sodium 
and  triple  phosphates,  microscopic  fungi,  as  sarcina,  mycelium,  and  the  sporules  of  ya- 
rious  kinds  of  mould;  and  animalcules,  including  yibriones  and  acari;  the  two  last  Iyl-- 
gredients  being  incidental.  2.  The  ttooU  contained,  besides  ib«  <ieXiT\&  ol  \Q^^^TSi>^<s«as^\ 
epithelium  and  granular  corpuscles;  oily  and  fatty  maUer^;  c\i\oT\dL%  q>^  ^w^vqxr.  ^xA» >0o^^ 
phosphates;  microsoopio  animaloules  and  fungi,  and  Bom«  o\»Yi«t  "X^o^y^^^ '^t«^'^'^^  \&.^v 
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The  air  expirediji  the  state  of  collapse  coDtatns  mncb  less  c&rboaic  M 
than  in  health.  This  ■□  some  degree  expluQS  the  great  coldnesa  ao  ckan 
t«riBtic  of  the  collapse  of  cholera. 

The  Blood. — The  character  of  the  blood  varies  with  the  stage  of  thi  £i 
ease.  At  an  early  period,  nothing  abnormal  has  been  observed ;  in  tfae  fUf 
of  reaction,  it  often  contains  an  excess  of  Gbrin,  consequent  on  Ibe  derel^ 
ment  of  iDflaDnmatioa.  It  is  during  the  collapse,  or  in  the  state  approacfaili 
it,  that  its  composition  has  been  most  carefully  inreatigated.  In  relation  t 
this  coinpoEition  very  discrepant  statements  have  been  mode.  The  mill 
here  given  are  those  obtain^  by  the  most  accurate  obserrerB,  among  <*bo< 
may  be  particalarly  mentioned  M.  Beoquerel,  and  Drs.  R.  D.  TbompM 
Gairdner,  Qarrod,  and  Wm.  Robertson.  According  to  the  last-meolion 
reporter,  the  blood  was  found  in  the  early  stage  to  be  defectiTe  in  red  eM 
pascles,  and  somewhat  lighter  than  in  health,  though  the  proportion  et  alia 
men  was  somewhat  above  the  healthy  mediom.  This  fact  woold  tend  I 
show  that  anemic  persons  are  most  liable  to  he  attacked.  (BeL  MontK.  Jann 
of  Med.  Sci..  Sept  1853,  p.  247.)  The  blood  in  the  collapse  of  cholcn 
whether  from  the  veins  or  arteries,  is  darker,  more  viscid,  denser,  and  la 
coagulable  than  in  health.  It  does,  however,  usually  coagulate  upon  stMM 
ing,  and  separates  into  sernm  and  crassamcDtum ;  but  the  latter  bai  lidi 
firoiness.  and  the  former  is  in  smaller  proportion,  considerably  bearier,  ■! 
much  more  deeply  coloured  than  in  normal  blood.  As  might  be  iofcrn 
from  the  character  of  the  alvine  evacuations  already  referred  to,  the  qtuatil 
of  water  in  the  blood  is  much  diminished,  while  that  of  the  solids  is  prapn 
tionably  increased.  The  red  corpuscles  are  increased  in  larger  propoitia 
than  the  other  constituents.  From  1 40  parts  in  1 000,  their  bigheat  noftai 
proportion,  they  rise,  according  to  Dr.  Qnrrod,  to  16G  or  ITl.  Tbe  proportio 
ot  jibrin  cannot  be  accnralely  ascertained  in  consequence  of  it«  altered  ck 
racter,  and  imperfect  coagulability.  The  albumen  is  augmented  in  relxk 
to  the  water  of  the  sernm,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  favt,  thai  the  waM 
evacuations  contain  bat  very  little  of  this  principle.  Tbe  aaU»,  coaUtij  \ 
what  was  formerly  believed,  are  also  increased  relatively  to  the  wboU  M 
of  the  blood;  but  the  soluble  are  less  so  than  the  insoluble,  as  most  scoa 
sarily  happen  from  the  amount  excreted  with  the  gastric  and  intestinal  du 
charges.  Urea  was  found  in  the  blood  by  Dr.  O'Shaughneasy;  but,  &« 
tbe  eiperimeots  of  Dr.  Garrod,  it  appears  to  be  in  much  smaller  propoTtM 
in  tfae  collapse  than  early  in  the  stage  of  reaction.  At  the  lioM  that  ti 
secretion  of  urine  is  suspended,  and  the  urea  of  coarse  ceasea  to  be  llffOi 
off,  it  ceases  also  to  be  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  itta  O^h 
processes  which  generate  it  in  health;  but,  when  reaction  takes  place,  iupo 
duction  recommences  before  the  kidneys  are  able  fully  to  resume  their  Im 
tiou,  and  it  now  consequently  accumulates  in  the  blood,  llence,  piwiU 
in  some  degree,  the  coma  often  presented  at  this  period  of  tbe  diaeaa^  ■ 
the  general  tendency  to  inflammationa     Bccquerel  found  a  very  gnatlj  ii 
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lime,  snd  cblurirle  of  aodium  sparinglj  ;  unci  pigmcDtar}'  malters,  bias  mJ  gnwm; 
kccidental  ingredieais.  In  all  three  of  Iheac  evaeualioas  wcr«  oonpouBil 
bodiM,  the  "exudatioD  oorpuecles"  of  otiier  wrilerit,  which  are  HBoallj  oom 
tba  product  of  inflammalioD.  The  blue  pigmentarj  matter  of  the  uHdb  hmi 
Tiously  Quticed  by  Mr.  Oebome,  of  London,  and  was  aeeo  onlj  id  a  fow  oam 
paared  io  one  case  afler  the  urine  had  been  ooacenlraled  bj  •Taporui«B.  ■ 
ol  her  upon  llie  addtil'tou  of  niVnii  loid  1.4  ih«  urine  previonaljr  heated.   IMd.  Ml 
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creased  proportion  of  the  extractive  and  faity  matters.  (Arch,  G^n,,  4e  8€r,, 
Dec,  xzi.  199.)  The  blood,  which  in  the  healthy  state  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, is  said  to  be  sometimes  acid  in  cholera. 

An  indisposition  has  been  noticed  in  the  black  blood  of  cholera  to  become 
reddened  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  of 
the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stevens,  are 
necessary  to  its  conversion  from  venons  to  arterial ;  bnt  some  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  this  explanation,  as  also  upon  the  correctness  of  the  therapeutical  deduc- 
tion that  saline  substances  shonld  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  by 
the  ascertained  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  salts  in  the  blood  is  increased 
instead  of  being  diminished. 

Anatomical  Characters. — After  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  () 
have  ceased,  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  are  still  sometimes  noticed ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  asserted  by  many  observers,  that,  when  death 
occurs  suddenly  in  the  cold  stage,  the  temperature  of  the  body  not  unfre- . 
quently  rises  after  all  signs  of  life  have  ceased,  and  the  warmth  continues 
until  cadaveric  rigidity  begins.  The  appearances  upon  dissection  vary,  ac- 
cording as  death  has  taken  place  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  in  that  of  reac- 
tion. When  it  is  very  speedy,  it  is  said  that  sometimes  no  morbid  changes 
whatever  are  observable.  The  following  phenomena  are  ordinarily  presented 
after  death  in  the  collapse. 

The  whole  arterial  system  is  emptied  of  blood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ^ 
clots  in  the  aorta  and  left  side  of  the  heart     The  venous  system,  on  the  con-  ^ 
trary,  is  distended,  especially  the  large  veins  and  right  side  of  the  hearty  i 
which  is  gorged  with  a  black,  viscid,  imperfectly  coagulated  blood.     Almost 
all  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  substance  of  the  hearty 
the  abdominal  viscera,  the  limbs,  even  the  spongy  substance  of  the  bones, . 
exhibit  signs  of  venous  injection ;  and  large  eccbymoses  are  frequently  found  ^ 
in  all  the  parenchymatous  glands.     The  vessels  of  the  lungs,  however,  gene-  ^   ^ 
rally  contain  little  blood ;  and  the  spleen  is  sometimes  remarkably  small  and   -^ 
dry.     When  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  peritoneum  is  observed  to  be  dry,  as 
in  fact  are  the  serous  membranes  generally ;  and  the  small  intestines  have  a 
rose  or  violet  colour,  owing  to  the  venous  injection  of  the  inner  coat.     Some- 
times, however,  the  serous  surface  of  the  bowel  is  covered  with  a  very  delicate    \  ^. 
layer  of  viscid  matter,  rendering  it  somewhat  adhesive ;  and  the  same  condi- 
tion is  occasionally  noticed  in  the  pleura,  and  more  rarely  in  the  pericardium. 
The  mucous  membrane,  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent,  is  usually  more  v.   ' 
or  less  reddened,  and  the  parietes  of  the  bowels  are  somewhat  thickened,  in 
consequence  of  this  venous  injection.     Patches  of  eccbymosis  are  also  fre- 
quent in  their  coats.     Enlargement  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  and  elevation 
of  the  elliptical  patches  are  very  commonly  met  with ;  bnt,  in  some  cases, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  throughout  of  the  natural  colour,  and  there  is  no  ' 
abnormal  development  of  the  mucous  glands.     In  many  cases,  an  eruption  of 
minute  semi-transparent  vesicles  has  been  noticed,  disappearing  upon  punc-  ^>  ''^ 
ture,  very  closely  arranged,  and  extending  from  the  duodenum  to  the  ileo-csecal 
valve,  and  even  into  the  colon.    These  have  been  considered  as  morbidly  devel-     l^*' ' 
oped  follicles ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Horner,  they  are  altogether  distinct  from 
that  structure,  and  are  formed  by  a  mere  elevation  by  a  serous  fluid  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane.  {Am,  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci,,  xvi.  289.) 
The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  frequently  coated,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  with  a  layer  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  matter,  apparently  identical  with 
the  flocculent  substance  deposited  by  the  evacuations  when  allowed  to  stand. 
A  similar  coating  is  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach.    The  whole  alimentary 
canal  is  distended  with  the  same  whitish  liquid  of  whlchi  \.Vi^  ^^%s.^^2Ci^y% 
consist,  often  mixed  with  a  dark-reddish  or  choeo\a\A-^Q\^^t^\v\Q\^^^^^^ 
YQL.  X  46 
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probably  owes  ite  (;olour  to  effased  blood.  A  glairj  mncQS  som«UiM>«n 
Id  the  stomach,  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  macoua  coat.  The  textarr 
the  membrane  is  seldom  materially  altered  in  this  elag«.  The  brun,  b|hi 
marrow,  and  nerTooa  ganglia  are  little  changed.  The  iQoga  are  healtoy 
appearance,  except  that  they  are  sometimes  edematou.'!.  and  contain  a  frot 
liquid  in  the  bronchia)  tnbee ;  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  SDtl  kidix 
exhibits  no  other  irregularity  than  an  occasional  venous  engorgemeot.  T 
gall-bladder  is  usually  filled  with  a  viscid,  not  anhealthy  bile.  The  bladder 
often  very  much  contracted,  and  contains  little  or  no  urine.  The  mucoQinti 
brane  of  the  peWis  of  the  kidueys,  ureters,  and  bladder  often  exbttHUaco 
eistent  coating,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  bowels. 

Microscopic  ioves ligations  have  thrown  much  light  od  the  pathoiogj 
cholera.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  white  floccnlent  deposit  in  I 
evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  has  been  ascertaioed  to  cosii 
mainly  of  the  disintegrated  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  mncotia  membrai 
The  same  observer  to  whom  we  were  originally  indebted  for  this  fart,  C 
Boehm,  of  Berlin,  ascertained  that  the  whitish  layer  which  is  often  fon 
covering  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  to  which  reference  has  beeo  mm 
above,  is  of  the  same  character.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  m 
thelium,  detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  &-om  Ihe  basement  membrac 
and  adhering  loosely  to  the  bowel.  This  observation  was  confirmed  bjacM 
mittoe  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  to  invcstigi 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  dying  of  cholera.  They  torn 
the  epithelium  of  the  membrane,  in  all  cases,  either  entirely  detached,  era 
hering  loosely  as  a  pulpy  layer,  mixed  with  mucus  or  an  alburoiooid  snbMaac 
The  white  matter  contained  in  the  prominent  mncous  glands  ia  probably  ti 
same  epithelial  tisane,  detached  from  the  sarface  of  the  follicles.  TheTilUa 
also  denuded  of  epithelium.*  But  this  derangement  of  the  macoiu  epJib 
linm  is  not  conSued  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels.  By  an  exaiaia 
tjoa  of  the  character  of  the  colts  in  the  discharges,  it  has  been  found  to  afti 
more  or  less,  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  fauces  to  the  racial 
(Bornett.  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sri,,  N.  S.,  xviii.  283.)  In  the  accoiut  ■ 
the  urine  and  of  the  nrinary  mncous  membrane  in  cholera,  it  was  stated  tb 
the  former  contained  epithelium  from  all  parts  of  the  urinary  paasagM,  M 
that  the  latter,  whether  of  the  kidneys,  nreters,  or  bladder,  exhibited  the  an 
consistent  coating  which  is  found  in  the  bowels.  This  has,  in  lih«  nMAM 
been  ascertained  to  consist  of  detached  epithelium  ;  and  even  the  tabnU  ■ 
niferi  are  found  gorged  with  imperfectly  developed  epithelial  cells.  ProHesi 
Waltber,  of  Kieff,  in  Russia,  has  extended  these  investigations  to  Ibohn 
chial  mucona  membrane,  and  discovered  in  the  frothy  fluid  after  death  ia  l) 
air. passages,  large  quantities  both  of  the  flat  epithelial  cells  of  the  palo 
nary  air  vesicles,  and  of  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  bronchial  lubes ;  prorii 
that  the  epithelial  lining  of  these  tubes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  air  Teakla^ 
very  much  disturbed.  (Arch.  Qen.,  ie  skt.,  xxiv.  16T.)t 

After  death  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  the  plienoraeua  are  entirely-  diflera 

■aco  tLi>  Keport  of  Ihe  Committee  in  Ihe  Summary  <,f  iht  TVifniRcfiotu  of  IJb  CWIi|> 
I'hyairiani  0/  Philadelphia,  toI.  iii.  p.  85.  The  oommillee  consisted  of  Dr»,  8«miMl  i^ 
son,  John  Neill,  Beory  H.  Smilh,  and  Wn.  Pepper.  I>r.  Cleill  luftde  the  reqnbte  m 
lotnloat  laJeetlonB  and  prep&ralioDS. 

fit  hat  been  Mid,  in  opposiiian  ta  the  above  Tieim,  thai  thia  deeqnuaaliM  M 
pUoe  ka  ■  pnal-moriem  result  o!  maceraiion  of  ihe  raembraDe  in  ihs  inteatinftl  liqBlA 
but  (his  coiyealure  ia  ineompstibls  with  the  ob.ienaliuRs  made  on  tJie  rhriliiia  iliwfcair 
which  oecur  during  life;  and,  beaides,  did  (he  desiguatDation  ariac  from  tbU  nm. 
would  be  frequcntl;  mei  with  in  an  equd  degree  in  oiber  diaeaseei,  wUeh  la  not  (k«aM 
(^0(1  IsIAe^haduian.^ 
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from  those  of  the  collapse,  bnt  vary  with  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  commencemeDt  of  that  stage.  The  bladder  has  now  resumed  its 
dimensions,  the  yiscid  condition  of  the  peritoneum,  if  previously  existing,  has 
disappeared,  the  yenous  injection  has  partially  or  wholly  given  way,  the  blood 
has  lost  some  of  its  blackness  and  viscidity,  though  still  not  restored  to  its 
healthy  state,  and  the  rice-water  contents  of  the  bowels  have  given  place  to 
bilious  and  bloody  fluids.  Instead  of  the  dark  shade  of  venous  congestion, 
there  is  now  the  vivid  redness  of  unequivocal  inflammation  in  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  also  sometimes  softened  or  otherwise  changed ; 
and  the  mucous  follicles  exhibit  marks  of  incipient  ulceration.  Lesions  in 
the  various  nervous  centres  and  their  investing  membranes,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  not  nnfrequently  evidences  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  are  observed. 

Causes, — The  essential  and  specific  cause  of  this  form  of  cholera  is  un- 
doubtedly a  peculiar  epidemic  influence.  Yarious  circumstances  increase  the 
susceptibility  of  the  system  to  this  influence ;  and  many  others  hasten  the 
attack,  or  call  into  operation  a  tendency  originating  in  the  specific  cause, 
which  without  them  might  remain  quiescent,  and  ultimately  pass  away.  The 
former  may  be  considered  as  predisposing j  the  latter,  as  exciHng  causes ; 
but  neither  the  one  set  nor  the  other,  nor  both  combined,  are  alone  adequate 
to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  while  the  epidemic  influence  is  capable  of 
producing  it  altogether  unaided. 

The  nature  of  the  specific  cause  is  unknown.  In  the  minds  of  the  specu* 
lative  it  has  been  vaguely  associated  with  astral  inflaence,  the  approach  of 
comets,  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  various  meteoric  phenomena,  the 
presence  of  ozone  in  the  air,  and  peculiar  electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere ; 
bat  no  facts  exist  to  prove  anything  more  than  a  mere  accidental  connection 
between  these  circumstances  and  the  appearance  of  cholera,  and  nothing  cer- 
tainly to  authorize  the  suspicion,  that  they  stand  towards  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  That  terrestrial  exhalations  of  the  nature  of 
miasmata  cannot  be  the  epidemic  agent  is  inferrible  from  the  fact,  that  the 
disease  appears  in  ships  at  sea,  in  sandy  deserts,  and  in  the  depths  of  a 
Russian  winter.  Chemical  analysis,  and  the  closest  examination  by  the 
senses  have  been  able  to  detect  no  new  ingredient  in  the  cholera  air,  nor  any 
deviation  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients  from  the  ordinary  standard. 
Some  have  been  disposed  to  refer  the  results  to  invisible  animalcules ;  and 
the  apparently  whimsical  march  of  cholera — its  rapid  advances,  long  pauses, 
and  sudden  resumption  of  movement,  its  distant  excursions  from  the  regular 
line  of  march,  its  frequently  capricious  choice  of  localities,  and  the  occasional 
deviation  which  it  exhibits  from  every  general  rule  of  government — would 
seem  to  have  some  analogy  with  the  uncertainty  of  will  which  often  charac- 
terizes animal  migrations.  In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  the  fact  has  been 
advanced,  that  the  cause  of  cholera,  whatever  it  may  be,  withstood  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter  at  Moscow;  but  this  has  less  force  when  we  consider  the 
uniform  heat  maintained  by  the  Kassians  in  their  vast  houses,  so  that  the. 
supposed  animalcules  might  be  conceived  not  only  to  live,  but  even  to  pro- 
pagate within  the  walls  of  that  large  city.  The  spread  of  the  cause  of  cholera 
in  opposition  to  winds,  may  also  be  thought  to  imply  some  inherent  power 
of  movement  in  the  cause,  such  as  belongs  to  animals.  Another  interesting 
fact,  in  its  bearing  on  this  point,  is  the  influence  of  elevation  on  the  operation 
of  the  cholera  cause ;  the  mortality  from  this  disease  being  inversely  as  the 
height  of  the  region  affected.*     The  cause,  if  animalcular,  would  be  apt  pre- 

♦  In  the  Registrar-generars  Report  on  cholera  in  England^  fot  lVi^'3^vt\^^S>-^,'NN»N^ 
stated  that  the  mortality,  in  the  19  highest  dialriclB,  naa  0-^^  ^«t  <i^iiV..  <A  VJa* ^s^^^- 
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ferobly  to  occupy  ibe  lower  elevations  for  two  reasoiiB ;  firat,  that  lew  ^bitl 
requisite  to  maintain  tlie  position,  and,  aecondli/,  that  the  organic  ittfrrcdicBt 
of  tlie  atmosphere  which  may  be  sapposed  necessary  to  support  insect  lif*  ai 
here  most  abaudant.  Still,  it  mnat  be  confessed  that  the  opinion  is  eDtinl 
without  proof;  as  these  animalcules  have  never  been  detected.  Equally  wit) 
out  proof.  thoDKh  not  without  some  plansibilily,  is  the  doctrine  pat  forth  u 
supported  by  Dr.  Cowdell,  that  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  inrlsible  Mw 
spheric  fungi.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  much  interest  was  iob 
time  since  excited  by  the  asserted  discovery  of  the  choleric  fungua  in  the  d 
and  the  water  of  the  vicinities  where  the  disease  prevailed,  and  in  the  evan 
ations  of  cholera  patients;  nor  that  this  supposed  discovery  has  bttia  avc 
entirety  exploded  by  more  accurate  investigations.  This  epidemic  iaBoeoc 
is  more  analogous,  in  its  movements,  to  that  which  prodnces  the  epideai 
catarrh  or  influenza  than  to  any  other  known  cause  of  disease  ;  bat  it  diBitt 
also  from  that  in  its  aorocwiiat  less  rapid  and  much  less  sweeping  maKb;  tl 
cause  of  cholera  seizing  only  upon  certain  localities  in  its  courae,  and  leavis 
many  others  untouched,  while  that  of  influenza  scarcely  passes  a  spot,  koi 
ever  secluded,  without  giving  some  evideuces  of  its  visitation. 

The  hypothesis  that  cholera  is  propagated  by  contagion  has  not  been  witi 
out  numerous  advocates.  In  favour  of  this  the  facts  have  been  aitdaccd; 
that  it  travels  along  the  Hues  of  commercial  intercourse,  ns  in  tbe  cunnei 
large  streams,  in  the  track  of  caravans,  and  from  port  to  port  across  seat  i 
oceans;  2.  that  its  rate  of  advance  never  exceeds  the  possible  rapidity  < 
hnman  progression  ;  3.  that  its  occurrence  oflen  succeeds  the  arrival  of  ■ 
infected  ship,  caravan,  or  corps  of  marching  soldiers;  and  4.  that  its  attic 
is  not  general  in  the  beginning,  but,  whether  in  a  city  or  a  particalar  fanil; 
one  or  a  few  are  seized  at  first,  and  then  others  successively,  as  if  the  can 
had  pasned  from  individual  to  individual.  But  it  will  be  perceived  thatito 
are  not  proofs  of  contsgion,  but  only  evidences,  so  far  as  they  go,  of  the  po 
sibility,  or  at  best  of  the  probability  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  not  diScaitI 
explain  them  without  recourse  to  such  an  hypothesis.  Thus,  if  tfaa  dimi 
prefers  the  course  of  streams,  this  may  well  be  in  consequence  of  tbe  kao* 
affinity  of  its  cause  for  low,  damp,  and  marshy  situations  ;  if  it  tg  obavrvc 
especially  along  tbe  routes  of  inland  trade,  this  may  be  owiug  to  the  dim 
stance,  that  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  towns,  which  it  ie  apt  to  mIk 
are  upon  these  routes,  while  remote  spots  which  it  also  visita  are  leai  op< 
to  ot^ervation  ;  if  it  passes  from  an  infected  port  to  other  tranamarini  par 
between  which  there  is  commercial  intercourse,  tbe  fact  could  acaroelt  I 
otherwise  If  it  travel  at  alt,  so  intimately  are  all  parts  of  the  world  aasochtt 
in  the  meshes  of  a  universal  traffic;  if  its  arrival  is  often  preceded  l>7  lb 
of  a  ship  or  of  travellers  from  an  infected  place,  this  may  well  be  th«  nm 
of  accident,  and  very  often  no  such  connection  can  be  traced,  while  iota 
course  of  the  kind  is  constantly  carried  on,  without  the  conveyance  of  I) 
disease ;  and,  finally,  if  it  sometimes  attacks  one  person  after  another,  Hiln 
of  all  simullaneousiy,  this  is  nothing  more  than  often  occurs  in  tbe  opendt 
of  morbid  causes  confessedly  non-contagious,  and  is  not  alwaya  true  of  dwin 
which  occasionally  prostrates  multitudes  at  one  blow.  The  case  made  M 
by  tbe  contflgionists,  therefore,  fails  of  adequate  proof.  There  an  dmu 
stances,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  cholera,  which  cannot  be  ezpluned  ap* 
their  hypothesis.     If  propagated  by  contagion,  why  should  the  disB*Mat« 

lion,  wbilt  in  Ihe  19  lowexl  it  wns  1  per  cent.,  or  three  times  Kreater;  mad,  aetviUrtM 
ing  TftriouB  diiLurbing  inflUFucee.  tliia  invcrBe  r>lia  iru  oliaeried  wiUi  rcmarkahta aM 
ncsa,  BTtn  with  dlfferencei  Qf  elevktian  doi  eioeeding  20  fMt.  (Se«  Brit.  «rf  Jh'.JM 

ChiT.  Rev.,iv\3,\Wl.)  ^^ 
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time  march  with  an  awful  rapidity,  and  at  another  halt  for  years  upon  the 
confines  of  countries,  open  to  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  infected  terri- 
tory ?  Why  should  it  suddenly  seize  upon  a  certain  district,  rage  fiercely  for 
one  or  two  months,  and  then  leaye  it  altogether  ?  Why  should  it  attack  large 
cities,  and  often  let  the  surrounding  and  closely  associated  rural  Tillages  go 
free  ?  How,  in  fine,  does  it  happen  that  a  distinct  line  is  sometimes  drawn 
between  the  infected  and  uninfected  neighbourhoods ;  that  a  low  damp  spot  is 
desolated,  while  a  neighbouring  height  is  in  safety ;  that  even  the  upper  and 
lower  stories  of  the  same  house  should  be  in  opposite  conditions  in  this  respect ; 
while  in  all  these  cases  there  is  no  suspension  of  intercourse  ?  The  strictest 
quarantine  regulations  have  often  signally  failed.  The  disease  has  laughed  at 
walls,  guards,  and  legal  penalties."^  It  may  be  said  that,  like  scarlet  fever,  it 
may  be  the  result  of  an  epidemic  cause,  and  yet  capable  of  propagating  itself 
by  contagion  after  it  has  been  produced.  But  attempts  of  the  most  varied 
kind  have  been  made  to  impart  it  by  inoculation,  and  by  introducing  its  different 
products  in  every  way  into  the  system,  altogether  without  success.  The  sucking 
infant  has  failed  to  receive  the  disease  from  its  mother.  Physicians  and  other 
attendants  upon  the  sick  are  not  attacked  in  larger  proportion  than  the  rest 
of  the  population  of  the  same  class,  similarly  exposed  in  other  respects.  In* 
hospitals  situated  in  uninfected  neighbourhoods,  the  attendants  escape  alto« 
gether.  Individuals  affected  with  the  cholera  do  not  become  centres  of  a  new 
infection,  when  removed  to  healthy  situations.  Some  few  instances  have  been 
adduced  in  opposition  to  this  statement;  but  their  force  is  entirely  lost  in  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  those  which  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  it; 
and  the  very  incidents  so  much  relied  on  are,  in  fact,  either  misinterpreted,  or 
offer  only  such  coincidences  as  happen  in  all  epidemics,  and  have  led  to  the 
belief,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  contagiousness  of  every  epidemic 
disease,  even  of  influenza.  When  the  disease  invades  cities,  it  very  generally 
attacks  individuals  in  quick  succession,  at  distant  points,  and  without  any 
previous  communication.  Thus  it  acted  in  Londonf  in  1848,  in  Philadel- 
phia|  in  1849,  and  in  Memphis§  in  December,  1848.  These  facts  are,  I  think, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  in  no  degree  contagious. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  on  first  view,  that  the  occurrence  of  cholera  at 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  in  December,  1848,  affords  proof  of  its  propa- 
gation by  contagion.  I  think  that  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  reader 
is  requested  to  revert  to  the  short  history  of  those  two  invasions  of  the  disease 
already  given.  A  ship  sails  from  Havre  for  New  York ;  the  people  of  the  for- 
mer town,  and'  her  own  crew  and  passengers  being  quite  free  from  the  disease. 

*  In  the  summer  of  1858,*  I  was  in  Stookholm ;  and  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  case 
of  cholera  in  that  oitjr,  or,  so  far  as  was  koown,  in  all  Sweden.  It  had,  however, 
reached  the  opposite  coast  of  Finland  in  its  westward  march  from  Russia.  '  The  most 
rigid  quarantine  regulations  were  inflexibly  enforced  to  prevent  communication  with  the 
places  where  cholera  prevailed,  sufiBcient  to  exclude  any  contagious  disease,  even  small- 
pox. I  had  occasion  to  leave  Sweden,  and  was  absent  for  a  monfh  iu  Russia,  and  other 
parts  where  cholera  more  or  less  prevailed.  On  my  return,  though  the  steamship  in 
which  I  was  a  passenger  had  no  case  of  cholera  on  board,  and  had  never  had  any,  yet, 
as  she  came  from  a  Prussian  port  supposed  to  be  infected,  she  was  placed  in  quarantine 
in  the  bay  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Stockholm,  and  none  of  the  passengers  were 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a  small  uninhabited  island,  which  constituted  the 
quarantine  ground.  Here  I  remained  till  the  ship  returned  to  Prussia.  Yet  at  that  very 
time  the  cholera  had  broken  out  in  Stockholm,  and  soon  raged  with  great  violence.  li 
had  passed  over  the  gulf  directly  from  Finland,  wholly  regardless  of  the  legal  obstacles. 
{Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 

t  Parkes,  Lond.  Med.  Oai.y  July,  1849,  p.  157. 

X  Condie,  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sei.,  N.S.,  xix.  457. 

2  Shanks,  Ibid.,  xviii.  18. 
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When  sixteen  days  at  Gea,  she  is  attacked  willi  cholera.  Assuredly,  the  di 
eaae  could  not  bave  arisen,  iu  this  instance,  from  conUgioD.  Even  tba  dl 
teen  daja,  wilhoat  claiming  a  longer  eseraption  from  any  poaaible  exponti 
are  too  long  a  period  of  incabation  to  admit  oT  this  idea.  Slie  arrivea  at  tl 
quarantine  ground  and  lands  her  patisengera.  A  few  perRona  aru  attacked  wit 
cholera  in  the  vicinity.  But,  according  to  the  report  of  the  attending  phjd 
cian,  it  was  not  the  individuals  most  exposed  to  the  sick  who  were  etpeciall 
attacked.*  Nor  did  the  disease  spread  in  Staten  Island  beyond  the  bounJari* 
of  the  quarantine,  though  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  passengers  acaltd  th 
walls,  and  were  dii^lributed  in  the  Tillages  aroand.  Three  cases  only  oocnrni 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  one  of  which  was  in  a  crowded  and  filthy  hooM  coi 
taining  two  hundred  inmates,  among  whom  the  disease  did  not  spread.f  Ii 
a  short  lime,  the  disease  disappeared  both  from  Staten  Island  and  the  dlj 
These  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  conta^on.  Cx 
tainly,  there  is  no  other  contagions  disease  which  would  hare  pnraiied  Hi 
same  course.  It  may  be  said  that  the  contagion  ia  inoperative  in  cold  weathtf 
If  so,  it  is  the  only  known  and  admitted  contagion  that  is  so.  Again,  it  am 
be  said  that  the  contagion  is  effective  only  in  certain  favourable  couditioue 
\he  atmosphere.  The  same  reply  may  be  made,  that  the  fact  is  trne  of  m 
other.  At  the  utmost,  all  that  the  advocates  for  contagion  can  claim  from  t^ 
above  incidents  is,  that  the  disease  has  an  extremely  feeble  power  of  propagi 
tion,  wbicb  can  operate  only  under  circumstances  pecnliarly  propitions  to  it 
Bat  what  of  tlie  vessel  which  sailed  from  tlie  same  French  port  to  New  Or 
leans  ?  In  this,  the  passengers  were  not  attacked  until  they  had  been  at  m 
twenty-six  days.  It  is  ntterly  impossible  that  they  should  bave  bronghl  A 
disease  with  them  from  Europe.  On  their  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  the  cfaolwi 
broke  out  in  a  very  few  days,  and  with  a  fearfnl  rapidity  spread  not  oaly  throngl 
that  city,  but  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Never  did  contagion  p» 
pagate  itself  so  rapidly  as  this.  IF  this  was  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  cboloi 
on  that  occasion,  it  must  be  infinitely  the  most  contagious  disease  that  was  avci 
before  known,  immeasurably  more  so  than  smallpox,  itself  perhaps  the  mo* 
contagions  of  all  diseases.  How  can  this  idea  be  reconciled  with  the  Lacideali 
at  New  York  ?  To  believe  that  cholera  was  propagated  by  contagion  in  thcM 
two  instances,  is  to  believe  that  it  is  at  once  the  most  and  the  least  conl^iou 
of  all  known  maladies.  Uow  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  oucnrrence*  aa 
these  two  occasions  be  explained  ?  Simply,  thus.  The  cause  of  cholera, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic,  is  self- propagating.  Iu  favourable  states  of  Um 
air,  it  has  the  property  of  producing  its  like,  and  that  with  the  rapidity  4I 
animalcular  reproduction.  The  two  vessels,  departing  from  a  healthy  port  ia 
Europe,  entered  at  a  certain  period  of  their  passage  the  cholera  atiaos|)ben, 
which,  in  the  regular  progress  of  the  epidemic,  was  making  its  way  wesiwanj 
over  the  Atlantic.  With  this  atmosphere,  impregnated  with  the  germs  of  tk 
cholera  cause,  the  whole  capacity  of  the  two  vessels  was  thoronglily  inbonL 
They  outsailed  the  advancing  column  of  aerial  poison,  and  carrietl  the  gvrmi 
of  it  with  them  to  the  places  of  their  destination.  At  Staten  Island.  iksM 
germs  propagated  in  the  air;  but  the  reproduction  soon  ceased,  either  thnrafk 
the  influence  of  cold,  or  from  the  want  of  a  due  medium  for  the  procesa.  At 
New  Orleans,  on  the  contrary,  finding  favouring  influences  in  the  hot  weathr. 
and  probably  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cause  multiplied  with  nM 
rapidity,  and,  being  carried  by  the  steamboats  up  the  river,  diffused  iladf  ift 
the  towns  which  stud  the  banks  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  did  Mt 
cross  the  Alleghanies,  because  there  were  no  boats  to  convey  its  aerial  nra> 
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over  the  hills.  Individaals,  in  Damerous  instances,  bronght  the  disease  with 
them  to  the  Tillages  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  died  with  it ;  bnt  they 
did  not  propagate  it,  because  it  is  not  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  individuals,  fresh  from  a  highly  charged  cholera  atmor 
sphere,  may  carry  the  germs  with  them,  in  their  clothing,  for  a  short  distance, 
and  thus  be  the  means,  in  some  rare  instances,  of  spreading  the  disease ;  but 
this  is  not  contagion.  The  effect  would  ensue  as  well  from  a  healthy  as  from 
a  diseased  person.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  the  epi* 
demic  attacked  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  thence  spread  into  the  interior. 
This  was  in  the  regular  course  of  its  progress.  The  column  of  morbific  in- 
fluence through  which  the  ships  had  passed,  and  which  they  had  outsailed, 
had  now  reached  our  continent.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject,  because 
of  its  importance.  A  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  cholera  has  done  vast 
mischief  by  bringing  our  fears  into  conflict  with  our  duties  to  the  sick ;  and 
it  is,  beyond  all  calculation,  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  this 
dread  of  contagion,  if  really  unfounded,  should  be  believed  to  be  so. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  very  numerous.  Whatever  is  calculated  to 
diminish  the  vital  energies,  or  to  reduce  the  vital  actions  below  the  standard 
of  health,  may  be  ranked  among  these  causes.  Not  only  are  debilitated  in*  * 
dividuals  in  greater  danger  when  labouring  under  the  disease ;  they  are  also 
much  more  liable  to  its  attack.  Previous  disease,  old  age,  intemperance, 
vicious  indulgences  of  all  kinds  calculated  to  impair  the  health,  deficient  ali- 
mentation, an  exclusive  vegetable  diet,  confined  air,  especially  in  low  and 
damp  places,  the  effluvia  of  crowded  residences,  continued  grief,  fear,  anxiety, 
and  other  depressing  emotions ;  all  these  predispose  to  cholera. 

Nor  are  the  excUing  causes  less  numerous.  Indeed,  the  two  sets  of  causes 
often  act  interchangeably,  those  which  in  some  cases  excite  the  disease,  pro- 
ducing a  predisposition  to  it  in  others,  and  vice  versa.  Whatever  makes  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impression  on  the  system,  and  whatever  irritates  the 
stomach,  may  convert  a  tendency  to  cholera  into  its  reality.  One  of  the  most 
common  exciting  causes  is  a  sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  warm 
and  perspiring.  Hence,  in  part,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  night  air  and  of 
damp  places.  Sudden  and  strong  emotions  often  bring  on  an  attack.  Indi* 
gestible  food,  such  as  unripe  Aruit  and  crude  vegetables;  excessive  eating 
even  of  wholesome  food ;  unwholesome  drinks,  including  impure  water,  cider, 
poor  wines,  and  imperfectly  fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds ;  very  cold  drinks 
and  ices  taken  too  freely,  especially  when  the  body  is  heated;  purgative 
medicines,  particularly  those  of  a  drastic  character ;  these,  and  many  other 
causes,  operating  in  a  similar  manner,  are  capable  of  exciting  the  disease  in 
persons  previously  exposed  to  the  specific  influence. 

From  a  combination  of  these  causes  it  is,  that  the  ravages  of  cholera  have 
been  experienced  especially  by  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  of  the  popula- 
tion in  every  country ;  by  the  intemperate,  the  debauched,  the  ill-fed  and 
ill-clothed,  the  badly  lodged,  the  over-worked,  the  tenants  of  prisons  and 
alms-houses,  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  and  filthy  suburbs  or  of  miasmatic 
districts,  soldiers  fatigued  by  long  marches,  sailors  shut  up  in  the  holds  of 
ships,  and  garrisons  crowded  in  damp  and  badly  provided  camps  or  fortresses. 
In  India,  t£e  natives,  who  live  chiefly  on  vegetable  food,  suffered  much  more 
than  the  Europeans.  In  Havana,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population 
was,  among  the  coloured  people  in  general,  more  than  twice  as  great,  and 
among  the  free  African  negroes,  who  are  probably  the  worst  provided,  about 
four  times  as  great  as  among  the  whites.  In  cities,  it  has  almost  always 
been  the  lowest,  dampest,  most  crowded,  and  most  filthy  sections  that  have 
suffered  first  and  most  In  general,  the  well  provided  classes  of  «o^\^V^  Va:^^ 
suffered  little  in  any  country,  though  there  \iaNft  eXmo^X  %s^T^nV«t^  \j»«^ 
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OCC&aionsl  escepUona  to  this  rnle.  The  ravages  in  different  eonntriea  orw 
tions  of  the  globe  have  boroe.  in  general,  an  inverse  proportion  to  tlieir  wt 
being.  Thaa,  Asia  baa  suffered  more  tlitin  Kiinipe.  and  Europe  mora  Ik 
Nortb  America. 

The  lime  requisite  for  the  prodnetion  of  cholera,  after  exposure  to  th««] 
demic  cause,  is  indefinite,  but  often  very  short.  Tnstunces  are  on  recori 
which  persons,  arriving  in  perfect  health  in  an  infected  Deighboarhood,lia 
been  attacked  within  two  or  three  days,  and  even  within  a  single  daj  front 
time  of  their  arrival. 

Nature. — The  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  I 
natare  of  the  disease.  While  some  have  maintained  that  it  is  easentiii 
irritation  or  intlammation  of  the  alimentary  mucons  membrane,  and  that  i 
tbe  phenomena  have  their  root  in  thid  primary  affection,  others  bate  ui 
ciated  with  tbia  pathological  condJUon.  b.h  the  direct  result  of  the  same  on 
a  deranged  state  of  the  nervons  functions,  and  especially  tboae  of  th«  p 
glionic  system ;  and  others  again  have  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  gasti 
enteritis,  ascribing  the  phenomena  to  the  combination  of  a  sedative  actios 
the  specific  cause  npon  the  funutiona  of  organic  life,  with  an  irritant  acti 
upon  those  of  animal  life.  (Hodge,  Am.  J.  of  Med.  Set.,  xii.  386.) 

That  an  irritation  of  tbe  stomach  and  bowels  exists  in  cholera  can  Beam 
be  doubted.  How  else  can  we  explain  the  great  abdominal  uneasiness,  t 
frequent  burning  pain  in  tbe  epigastrium,  the  antecedent  diarrbcea.  dbim 
and  vomiting,  and  the  unequivocal  evidences  of  positive  inflammation  «fai 
are  presented,  after  reaction,  both  by  the  symptoms  and  upon  dissectioi 
How  else,  moreover,  explain  the  action  of  the  various  exciting  caasea,  nc 
of  them  of  a  directly  irritant  character?  Is  it  not  by  prodacing  or  aagmei 
ing  irritation,  that  indigestible  food,  and  active  cathartics  so  often  induce 
attack  of  the  disease  ?  Bnt  that  the  affection  is  a  pare  gastro-enteritii,  i 
pears  to  be  contradicted  by  all  the  results  of  previous  observation.  Wek 
long  been  familiar  with  every  shade  and  variety  of  inflammation  of  ihes 
mentary  mucous  membrane  ;  but  when  bad  we  ever  before  met  wiUi  t 
phenomena  of  malignant  cholera  ?  Every  candid  practitioner  will,  I  thic 
admit  that,  though  he  may  have  seen  instances  of  disease  bearing  aoi 
analogy  with  this,  it  struck  him.  on  the  whole,  when  he  Grst  aaw  it,  aj  son 
thing  new  to  his  experience.  Examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die 
tbe  cold  slage  reveals  no  nniform  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  inflammatic 
Tba  injection  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  is  venous  or  capillary.  Tbe  t>» 
injection  is  found,  though  in  a  leas  degree,  in  the  skin,  tbe  bronchial  tabi 
and  tbe  parenchyma  of  vnrions  organs.  Tbe  apparent  depi^sit  npon  the  n 
face  of  tbe  membrane  is  not  fibrin,  but  mainly  the  epitbelinm,  separat 
by  the  gushing  forth  of  the  watery  liquid  from  the  blood-vessels.  Tbe  vw 
ular  appearance  noticed  by  Dr.  Horner  is  ascribable  to  the  eanw  caai 
The  enlargement  of  tbe  intestinal  follicles  may  depend  in  part  on  eofip 
tion,  in  part  on  the  separation  of  epithelium.  Besides,  in  some  i  lira 
speedy  death,  no  signs  whatever  of  organic  change  are  obserred,  to  *U 
tbe  symptoms  could  be  ascribed,  luflammalion  takes  place  after  rnanln 
and  sometimes  proves  fatal;  but  the  proofs  are  wanted  of  ita  existence,  ia  a 
considerable  degree,  during  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  collapse;  audtbeim 
abilities  are  wholly  against  it.  If  there  is  so  violent  an  inSammatioa  at 
produce  death  in  a  few  hours,  bow  does  it  happen  that  the  simple  trntaam 
employed  often  ao  readily  arrest  it,  upon  the  borders  of  cultapsef  Do  i 
see  inflammation  of  such  intense  severity  give  waj  so  easily  under  otherd 
cumstancesf  If  these  considerations  are  of  much  weight,  the  infereinc  i 
that  in  cholera  there  is  an  irritation,  sometimes  possibly  a  moden 
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tial  iDflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mncoas  membrane ;  bat  not  that 
intense  degree  of  inflammation  which  would  be  implied  by  the  notion  that 
it  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  disease.  But,  admitting  the  existence  of 
irritation,  we  shall  not  find  this  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 
Even  supposing  it  to  be  directed  especially  to  the  secretory  function,  still, 
it  is  contrary  to  all  our  experience  of  this  affection,  that  it  should  produce 
and  sustain  a  secretion  so  immense  in  amount,  continuing  too,  eyen  when 
the  pulse  has  almost  ceased  to  beat,  without  the  co-operation  of  some  other 
morbid  influence.  Besides,  the  excess  of  secretion  is  not  confined  to  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  perspiration  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  less  pro- 
fuse ;  yet  no  one  could  suppose  the  existence  of  cutaneous  inflammation.  A 
whitish  coating,  similar  to  that  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  is  often 
found  also  in  the  urinary  passages ;  but  these  are  not  supposed  to  be  irritated 
or  inflamed.  There  is  some  cause,  therefore,  disposing  to  this  excessive 
elimination  of  watery  liquid,  and  especially  to  this  exfoliation  of  the  mucous 
epithelium,  other  than  a  mere  excess  of  excitement.  What  this  cause  is, 
or  how  it  operates,  is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  probability  is,  that  a 
poison  is  taken  into  the  system,  capable  of  producing  a  profound  impression 
on  all  its  parts;  and  that,  among  ita  effects,  is  either  such  a  relaxation  of 
the  exhaling  pores  as  to  admit  the  ready  passage  of  the  more  fluid  parts  of 
the  blood,  and  sometimes  of  the  red  corpuscles  themselves,  or  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  circulating  fluid  as  to  cause  it  to  pass  through  the  structures  which 
ordinarily  retain  it,  or  else  a  combination  of  these  two  conditions.  The  effect 
of  extirpating  the  coeliac  plexus  in  producing  intense  hypersemia  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  S.  Samuel  {Ranhing*s 
Abstracti  Am.  ed.,  xxvi.  288),  is  very  significant  in  this  relation.  If  the 
poison  has  the  property  of  directly  paralyzing  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  an 
easy  explanation  is  given,  upon  the  basis  of  these  experiments,  of  the  con- 
gestion of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  the  profuse  elimination  of 
watery  liquid  from  its  vessels.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  other  phe- 
nomena in  the  disease  are  due  to  the  same  unknown  cause.  It  is  true  that 
the  immense  loss  of  fluid  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  skin  will  account  for 
most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  collapse.  The  blood  is  thus  rendered  black, 
thick,  and  viscid,  and  circulates  with  difficulty  through  the  vessels.  It  loses 
its  capacity  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and,  no  longer  changing  from  venous  to 
arterial,  ceases  to  support  the  temperature  of  the  body,  or  to  stimulate  the 
heart  to  contraction.  Hence  the  failing  circulation,  the  stagnation  in  the 
capillaries,  the  blue  skin,  the  feeble  and  hurried  respiration,  and  the  universal 
coldness.  The  more  elaborate  secretions,  as  those  of  the  bile,  urine,  and 
tears,  cease,  because  the  serous  part  of  the  blood  finds  an  easier  outlet  through 
the  exhaling  surfaces.  The  whole  body  shrinks  from  the  exhaustion  of  its 
fluids ;  and  the  same  cause  gives  rise  to  the  intense  thirst,  which  is  only  the 
want  of  the  whole  system  expressing  itself  through  the  fauces.  But  the 
nervous  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  the  same  solution.  It  is  quite  doubtful 
whether  they  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  they  are 
often  worst  when  that  structure  is  least  obviously  affected.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  symptoms  of  collapse  are  always  dependent  on  the  alvine  discharges. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exfoliated  condition  of  the  epithelium  in  the 
pulmonary  air  vesicles  may  contribute  to  it,  by  preventing  the  due  circulation 
and  change  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  producing  a  true  asphyxia.  Cases 
have  frequently  been  noticed,  in  which  fatal  collapse  occurred  with  little  or 
no  evacuation  from  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  though,  in  these  cases,  the 
same  peculiar  fluid  was  found  in  the  bowels  after  death,  yet  the  quantity  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.     We  ar«dtvi«^^>X!i^\^V^^^^ 
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to  the  BappositioQ,  that  the  poisonous  cunae  is  capable  of  prodociog  all  I 
characteristic  pheootnenaof  cholera  by  its  direct  actioo.  What  in  the  pnc 
natare  or  this  action  cannot  be  said ;  but  the  neareat  approach  to  a  nUm 
explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  that  which  condders  it  sedative  to  the  fv 
lions  ander  the  control  of  the  organic  nervoas  centres,  bot  irrituit  to  I 
alimeotary  mucoas  membrane,  and  perhaps  to  the  macous  membraoes  go 
rail;.  This  is  similar  to  the  poisonous  action  of  tartar  emetic,  (rhich  < 
presses  the  circulation,  while  it  irritates  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomi 
and  bowels;  and  the  ease  of  disease  which,  within  my  observation,  hai  i 
proached  nearest  to  the  collapse  of  cholera,  and  which  resembled  itsocloa 
as  to  hare  been  mislalien  for  it  at  Grat  by  a  practitioner  who  bad  macb  i 
perience  in  the  complaint,  occurred  in  a  female  who  bad  taken  a  potsoiii 
dose  of  that  antimonial. 

By  many,  the  epidemic  cholera  ia  believed  to  differ  from  ordinal?  ebtk 
only  in  its  violence.  There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  resemblance  betm 
the  two  affections;  but  1  ncTertheless  believe  them  to  be  distinct.  Incboli 
morbus  the  evacuations  are  generally  bilious,  in  epidemic  cholera,  tbey  i 
rarely  so.  This  difference  has  been  ascribed  to  the  greater  seventj  of  I 
latter  complaint;  and  it  is  stated,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  bile  often  i 
pears  in  the  discbarges  of  epidemic  cholera,  when  it  begins  to  moderate.  I 
the  distinctive  sero-albuminous  character  of  the  dejections  in  this  affsctioi 
observed  even  in  very  mild  cases,  which  yield  readily  to  treatment,  aodwhi 
are  certainly  less  violent  than  the  higher  grades  of  cholera  morbus.  Wen  I 
two  affections  identical,  there  ought  to  be  a  point,  in  their  respectire  giH 
tions  of  severity,  in  which  they  should  exactly  coincide.  Though  I  have  M 
much  of  cholera  morbus,  both  in  public  and  private  practice,  I  have  ooto 
with  a  case  exhibiting  exactly  the  rice-water  evacuations  of  the  epidemic  d 
ease.  There  is  often  great  and  sometimes  fatal  prostration  in  the  foni 
affection;  but  the  blue  skin,  the  shrivelled  extremities,  the  unitersal  sbiii 
ing  away  of  the  flesh,  and  the  peculiar  mental  apathy  are  generally,  if  ■ 
always  wanting;  and  the  neuralgic  and  spasmodic  symptoms,  if  present,  i 
BO  ia  a  much  less  degree.  The  differences  in  the  seasons  at  which  theyc 
cur,  and  the  persons  they  attack,  the  sitnations  they  respectively  affect,  th< 
cause,  course,  and  termination  are  other  reasons  for  considering  then 
essentially  distinct  affections. 

Prognosis. — Treated  in  the  forming  stage,  while  yet  in  the  state  of  diairtM 
or  cholerine,  the  disease  can  almost  always  be  arrested.  Even  when  ct* 
pletely  formed,  if  not  advanced  to  the  stage  of  collapse,  it  terminates  fa*oi 
ably,  under  appropriate  management,  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Bat 
the  collapsed  slate,  with  the  fluttering  or  absent  pulse,  the  cold  and  leaden  r 
face,  the  suspended  capillary  circulation,  the  sunken  and  inexpressive  fealm 
and  complete  mental  apathy,  the  patient  is  already  in  the  grasp  of  death,  a 
medicine  can  be  of  little  avail.  Very  few  rise  out  of  tbie  conditJOB,  vk 
completely  formed  ;  and  the  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  wbkb 
is  approached.  From  the  rapidity  of  the  disease,  and  the  deatitate  uala 
many  of  those  most  exposed  to  it,  the  patient  is  very  often  reduced  ta  it 
condition  of  collapse  before  medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  Hence  the  pt 
mortality  of  this  fearful  epidemic.  The  published  reports  of  cholera  oA 
have  reference  to  the  disease  as  witnessed  in  hospitals,  or  other  pablieiM 
tutions,  where  the  worst  cases  are  crowded  together,  and  not  unfreqnwitiy 
the  lost  stage.  The  inmates  of  these  institutions  are.  moreover,  ttrf  fr 
qnently  of  the  classes  least  able  to  resist  the  complaint;  sncb,  namely,  M* 
already  debilitated  by  age,  disease,  want,  excessive  fatigue,  or  ii  " 
Among  these,  cholera  has  always  made  terrible  havoc.  It  ia  not  s_ 
therefore,  Ihat  X\i6  'pvi\iV\a\ieiiwiiitia^vs«ii\ftMJ.<i.ijxii^«tiion  of  fat 
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Id  some  instances,  almost  all  seized  with  the  disease  hare  perished.  Oat  of 
1387  patients  at  Dantzic,  daring  the  first  epidemic,  only  37 T  recovered.  Of 
those  attacked  in  the  Polish  army  more  than  one-half  died.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  Daring  the  epidemic  of  1854  in  London, 
46  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  cases  died.  In  New  York,  the  ratio  of  deaths 
was  one-half,  in  Philadelphia,  one  oat  of  two  and  a  half  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sd.f  xi.  292.)  Bat  this  gives  an  anfair  view  of  the  mortality,  at  least 
as  the  disease  prevailed  in  the  United  States ;  for  a  great  number  of  mode- 
rate cases  which  recovered  were  not  reported.  From  my  own  observation, 
and  the  pablished  statements  of  others  in  relation  to  their  private  practice,  I 
shonld  infer  that  the  proportion  of  recoveries,  even  from  well-marked  cases  of 
the  disease,  was  vastly  greater  than  that  above  given.  In  almost  all  instances, 
the  amonnt  of  fatality  was  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic, 
and  gradually  declined  with  its  continuance.  It  was  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance for  almost  every  individual  to  perish  of  those  who  were  first  attacked* 
The  rate  of  mortality  in  subsequent  epidemics  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
nearly  as  in  the  first. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  probable  result,  in  any  particular  case,  all 
these  circumstances  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  early  stages,  before  the 
symptoms  of  collapse  have  come  on,  in  a  young  or  middle  aged,  previously 
healthy  and  robust  individual,  and  especially  if  the  case  occur  in  the  decline 
or  towards  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  a  favourable  termination  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected.  If,  during  the  collapse,  the  pulse  begin  to  rise,  the  skin 
to  become  warm,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine  to  return,  there  is  hope 
for  the  patient;  though,  in  giving  an  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  great  dangers  of  the  state  of  reaction.  When  the  attack  is  violent,  and 
hastening  into  collapse,  or  this  condition  has  already  occurred,  and  when  the 
seizure  has  taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  in  an  individ- 
ual more  than  fifty  years  old,  or  previously  much  debilitated  from  any  cause 
whatever,  the  most  serious  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended.  Dryness  of 
the  cornea,  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  perfect  stasis  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  as  indicated  by  the  want  of  any  change  of  colour  in  the  gums  or 
inner  surface  of  the  lips  upon  pressure  with  the  finger,  are  certain  signs  of 
approaching  death. 

Treatment, — The  plans  of  treatment  which  have  been  employed  in  epidemic 
cholera  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  combinations  of  which  remedies  are 
susceptible ;  and,  judging  from  the  reports  upon  a  great  scale,  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  difference  in  the  results;  for  the  proportion  of  deaths  has 
generally  varied  from  one-half  to  one-third,  no  matter  what  was  the  locality, 
or  what  the  means  of  cure  resorted  to.  This  apparent  uniformity  has  no 
doubt  arisen  in  part  from  the  circumstances,  that,  of  the  cases  reported,  a  very 
large  proportion  was  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies,  and  that,  in  any 
particular  place,  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  results  of  the  different  modes 
of  treatment  pretty  nearly  counterbalanced  each  other.  When,  however,  a 
discriminating  view  is  taken  of  the  whole  ground,  and  the  published  results 
of  individual  practitioners  or  individual  institutions,  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  employed,  are  compared,  we  still  find  insuperable  difficulties  in 
coming  to  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  most  effective  plan ;  great  success  being 
often  claimed  for  the  most  different,  and  even  opposite  remedies,  by.  their 
respective  advocates.  In  deciding,  therefore,  for  himself,  the  physician  is 
necessarily  thrown  off  of  the  ground  of  general  experience  upon  that  of 
principle,  and  his  own  individual  observation.  I  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of 
the  plan  of  treatment  suggested  by  a  judgment  formed  upon  this  basis,  and 
afterwards  a  detail  of  various  other  plans,  recommended  b^  \.\!A\t  ^-^^^x^^^ 
merits,  or  the  testimony  in  their  finvour. 
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In  tho  abeence  of  aoy  certain  patliolog;  of  tbe  disease,  the  effortaof 
practitioner  shoald  be  directed  to  the  correction  or  remoral  of  obrton  di 
der  of  the  fanctions,  and  thus  to  put  the  flyatein  as  nearly  as  posdibk  i 
iu  Dormnl  condition.  Tbe  indications  of  treatment,  in  tbe  first  and  MC 
stages  of  the  disease,  dedacible  from  the  obrtoos  phenomena,  are  to  u 
tbe  evaeuationB  from  the  storaacb  and  bonds,  to  relieve  irritation  of  tliei 
tro-intestinal  raiicoas  membrane,  to  restore  the  sniipeDded  secretions,  wp 
ally  that  of  the  liver,  to  equalize  the  circalation,  to  relieve  tbe  nerrom 
tnrbance,  and  to  support,  when  necessary,  the  general  strength.  Of  th 
the  most  important  is  to  arrest  the  alvine  evacuations;  for  it  is  by  tb«r< 
tinuance  and  increase,  that  tho  fatal  condition  of  collapse  is  generally  ind* 
Bnt  the  meaKurea  best  calculated  to  answer  this  indication  are  sach  a* 
meet,  to  a  certain  extent,  most  of  the  others  also;  as  the  evacnations,  if 
the  result  of  the  irritation,  are  probably  promoted  by  the  RanguiDeou  < 
)restion  which  it  induces;  and  the  restoration  of  the  suspended  seiTMi 
and  the  equalization  of  the  circulation,  must  have  a  tendency  to  diminiih 
congestion. 

Among  the  remedies  best  calculated  to  meet  the  above  indicatioes 
opium  and  calomel,  in  small  and  freqaently  repeated  doses,  combined,  w 
the  dischar(>es  are  copious,  with  acetate  of  lead,  and,  in  addiiion,  if  this  At 
prove  insufficient,  with  tannic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  or  the  extract  of  rbsti 
Very  large  doses  of  opium  are  considered,  and  probably  are  injarions.  bv 
tunding  the  nervons  system  below  the  point  of  necessary  impressibility, 
ihas  inducing  torpor  and  even  coma,  and  favouring  conf^estions  of  the  bi 
and  other  great  internal  organs.  In  moderate  doses,  on  tbe  contrary,  it  pn 
highly  anefal  by  checking  exhalation  into  the  bowels,  determiaing  to  tJia  i 
face,  relieving  pain  and  allaying  irritation,  and  snstaining  a  genUe,  gcM 
diffusive  excitement.  Minute  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  calotniri  k 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  hepatic  secretion,  without  irritating  tbe  atoou 
It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  they  have  a  tendency  directly  to  allay) 
trie  irritation ;  and,  if  the  general  mercnrial  inSnence  is  induced,  it  may  pc 
useful  not  only  by  changing  the  existing  morbid  action,  bat  also  bj  obifi^ 
in  some  degree,  the  danger  of  inflammation  in  the  fourth  or  last  itag*.  ' 
mercnrial  pill  may  often  be  advantageously  subKtituted  for  calomel,  !■  ttfli 
lent  doses.  Acetate  of  lead  acts  by  the  combination  of  aetriDg«Dcy  afl 
directly  sedative  influence  upon  the  mucous,  membrane -,  tannic  acid,  k 
catechu,  and  extract  of  rhatany,  by  their  astringency  alone.  The  mataal 
action  of  these  substances,  though  resalting  in  tbe  formation  of  acwc 
pounds,  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  a  therapentical  incaaa 
bility.  In  relation  to  the  combination  and  exact  dose  of  the  above  raw 
the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the  degree  of  severity,  and  the  pMi 
circumstances  of  each  pnrticnlar  case.  In  the  mildest  cases,  opinm  awl  a 
mel  may  be  employed  alone;  in  those  of  a  higher  grade,  the  acetate  of  I 
should  be  added ;  and.  in  the  most  obstinate,  all  should  be  given  siaahi 
oualy.  The  dose  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  repetition  every  balf  Imhi 
hour,  during  the  height  of  the  disease;  afler  which  tbe  interval  may  befn 
ally  lengthened.*     From  one-twelfth  to  one-half  of  a  grain  of  opiuk  t 

•  The  rollowiriK  are  conranient  formiilsa,  U— Hpii  puW.  gr.  jj  Hydnif.  Ok 
Mi),  gr.  ij:  Aenoiie  fuW  .  Sjrup.,  ii  q.  «.  Fiint  pil.  no.  lii.  S.  Ooa  «v«t7  half  b 
or  Birr;  hour.  H,— Opii  pulv.  gr.  j ;  Kydrirg,  Cbloriil.  Mil.  gr.  ij;  Pisatb.  im 
gr.  lij;  AcacJBE  puk  .  Sjrrup,  iL^  q.  a.  Fiaal  pllulte  no.  x<j.  S.  Ons  BTtry  Wf  k 
or  ererj  hour.  B  — Opii  put*,  gr.  j :  Rydr.rg.  Cblorid.  Mit.  gr.  y ;  PluMb.  Ae«W- 
xtj:  Kino  pulv.  ,!^:  Auncin  pulv.,  Sjnip  ,  M  q.  >.  Fiaot  pil.  do.  ativ.  S.  Tw*«> 
halfhuur,  or  every  bour.  Ii  ihoultl  be  reooltecied,  M  alftled  in  the  lext.  tbat,  ta  ■! 
ease*,  a  liitgu  4u««  ib«.ti  itij  «Xk)^c\u4\<i«,\«A.  iumv.  be  %iiku  mt  Qist,  m  &>  lo  f»«4a 
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one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  calomel,  from  one-third  of  a  grain  to  two 
grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  from  two  to  fire  grains  of  kino  or  extract  of 
rhatany  are  suitable  quantities ;  and  they  are  best  given  in  the  pilalar  form. 
The  first  dose  or  two  of  opium  may  be  larger,  say  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
or  more  in  threatening  cases,  in  order  to  produce  a  prompt  impression,  which 
may  be  afterwards  sustained,  if  necessary,  with  the  smaller  doses. 

During  the  administration  of  the  above  remedies,  the  patient  may  be  al- 
lowed to  swallow  frequently  very  small  quantities  of  cold  carbonic  acid  water, 
which  tends  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  burning  thirst,  and  allay  the 
vomiting.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  small  doses  of  the  effervescing  draught 
may  be  substituted.  A  little  very  cold  water  every  now  and  then,  or  smaU 
pieces  of  ice,  will  be  found  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  liquids 
are  administered  should  be  cold,  as  heat  increases  the  thirst,  and  already  in- 
tolerable burning  of  the  stomach.  Lime-water  and  milk  are  sometimes  useful 
in  allaying  the  gastric  irritation ;  and  some  of  the  aromatic  waters  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  In  cases  requiring  stimulation,  the  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  will  often  admirably  answer  both  indications.  At  the  same 
time,  a  sinapism  of  pure  mustard  should  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium; 
and  the  effects  of  opiates  given  by  the  mouth  should  be  aided  by  enemata  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  with  mucilage  or  thin  starch.  I  wish 
particularly  to  impress  on  the  young  practitioner  the  importance  of  an  early 
resort  to  the  sinapism  and  anodyne  enema,  as  here  advised. 

To  equalize  the  circulation  and  nervous  excitement,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  bring  about  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  \  For  this  purpose,  dry 
heat,  and  moist  heat  by  means  of  the  warm  bath  or  vapour  bath,  have  been 
recommended.  These  may  sometimes  be  advantageous  in  the  earlier  stages; 
but,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  when  they  would  seem  to  be 
yet  more  strongly  indicated,  experience  has  not  pronounced  in  their  favour. 
Though  the  surface  may  be  cold,  the  patient  has  not  nufrequently  an  opposite 
feeling,  and  suffers  greatly  from  hot  applications.  These,  moreover,  are  apt 
to  increase  the  perspiration,  already  in  many  instances  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  thus  to  aid  the  alvine  evacuations  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  serous  portion 
of  the  blood,  and  consequently  to  hasten  the  collapse.  Hot  pediluvia,  ren- 
dered stimulating  with  mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  or  common  salt,  may  be  used 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  extremities  merely  are  cold.  The  best  mode  of  effect- 
ing a  centrifugal  excitement  is  by  moderate  frictions  over  the  surface,  either 
by  the  hand  alone,  or  with  flannel,  coarse  towels,  or  a  flesh-brush,  or  in  con- 
nection with  rubefacients.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  skin  by 
the  violence  of  the  friction.  This  remedy  often  affords  great  relief  to  the 
cramps.  Frictions  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  camphor,  and  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  urged  to  salivation,  were  employed  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults by  Dr.  Lee,  of  New  York.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci,,  x.  544.) 

Peculiar  circumstances  may  require  additional  remedies.  In  those  rare 
cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  especially  if  connected  with  con- 
vulsive symptoms,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm.  Leeching  to  the 
epigastrium  is  indicated  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  there  is  tenderness  with 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach.  Prostration  must  be  obviated  by  the  diffusible 
stimulauts,  especially  in  intemperate  persons,  though  little  good  can  be  ex- 
pected from  these  remedies  in  the  state  of  collapse.  Tincture  of  camphor, 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  the  ethereal  preparations  are  among  the  best. 

prompt  impreBsioD,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  maintained  by  the  smaller  doses.    Thus, 
the  first  do^ie  or  two  may  consist  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium,  with  two  (^aiaa  ol 
calomel.     The  blue  mass  may,  in  either  of  the  formulas,  b«  %>iVMivVQX«Ak  \^t  >^^  ^ii^^xbl^ 
in  three  times  the  quantity;  bat  it  is  generally  Uaa  efi&cieut. 
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Sound  port  wine  or  brandy  diluUd  with  cold  w»t« 
mint  or  other  aromatic,  may  also  be  used,  though  « 
phorated  tincture  of  opium  is  admirably  adapted  to  i 
or  to  its  earliest  stage.  The  crnrnpa  may  sometimi 
and  Grra  extension  of  the  affected  muscle. 

The  above  remedies  mnst  of  conrse  be  graduated  tc 
and,  in  the  forming  stage,  while  the  disease  is  yet  in 
cholerine,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  any  othi 
with  or  without  calomel  or  the  blue  mass,  according  a 
or  is  not  de&cient.  It  is,  however,  of  the  otmost  imp 
ease  in  this  stage,  and  the  simple  measures  necessary 
highly  vatnable  remedies.  When  the  stools  retain  tb 
spoonful  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  tliret 
ftom  6vo  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum  with  a  few  drops 
repeated  as  often,  will  very  frequently  be  sufficient,  a 
men,  to  check  the  preliminary  diarrhcea,  and  thos  w 
cholera.  Should  the  stools  be  white,  or  very  light 
should  be  conjoined  with  the  opiate  in  alterative  dos 
be  loaded  with  undigested  food  during  the  forming  e 
very  property  be  commenced  with  a  gentle  emetic  c 
costironess  follow  the  use  of  the  means  requisite  for 
shonld  be  corrected  by  the  mildest  possible  measures 
the  best  laxative  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  same  indications  are 
vious  stages,  with  two  additional;  namely,  to  check  t 
to  supply  the  loss  of  watery  fluid  and  salta  which  bi 
blood.  There  would  seem  to  be  even  a  stronger  cal 
but  experience  has  shown  that  this  measure  should 
reserve.  In  the  existing  state  of  the  circulating  fluic 
and,  when  carried  too  far,  it  has  the  effect  of  still 
danger,  by  increasing  the  already  excessive  sweats,  a 
remaining  exeiiability  of  the  system.  It  cannot  pose 
thelium  of  the  bowels,  and  may  possibly  sometimes 
tion  which  must  necessarily  ensue.  The  stimulantf 
tioned,  may  be  used  in  small  and  frequently  repeatec 
fonnd  productive  of  no  ill  effects.  The  efforts  to  : 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  if  these  continue,  sh< 
and,  though  external  heat  has  been  found  productive 
should  still  be  made  to  excite  the  surface  by  friction 
napieai!)  may  be  applied  to  tbc  abdomen  and  extrem 
per  and  brandy,  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  camphc 
&c.,  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Hot  balhs,  rende 
man  salt,  mustard,  capsicum,  Ac,  have  been  recomme 
neons  exhalant  orifices,  astringent  solutions  may  be 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  indirectly  to  i 
with  ice  or  iced-water  have  been  strongly  recoramei 
grateful  to  the  patient.  Under  the  reaction  from  t 
blueuess  of  the  surface  gives  way  to  a  glowing  redi 
elevated,  and  the  pulse,  which  may  hare  been  qnit 
sometimes  returns;  but  the  improvement  is  too  ofti 
repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss  of  water  and  solubl 
patient  should  be  allowed  to  drink  frequently  of  cart 
carbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  weak  animal  broths  v! 
brandy  and  water,  gura-water,  barley-water,  Ac;  aw 
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with  landaDom  may  be  occasionally  thrown  ap  the  bowels.     With  the  same 
object,  saline  baths  have  been  employed  by  some. 

When  reaction  has  begun,  the  stimalants  should  be  moderated  or  with- 
drawn, and  attention  confined  chiefly  to  the  correction  of  the  quality  of  the 
blood  by  the  continued  use  of  suitable  drinks,  and  to  the  obviating  of  any 
local  irritations  which  may  appear. 

When  reaction  is  established,  the  treatment  must  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  yariable  morbid  conditions  presented,  and  must  be  guided  by  the  generid 
principles  applicable  to  other  affections.  One  fact,  however,  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  inflammations  which  are  apt  to  occur  cannot,  in  consequence 
of  the  previous  exhaustion,  be  treated  with  the  same  activity  of  depletion  as 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Blood  must  be  cautiously  abstracted,  and 
cupping  or  leeching  is  in  general  preferable  to  the  lancet.  Reliance  must  be 
placed  chiefly  upon  fomentations,  blisters,  the  mercurial  impression,  and  a 
properly  regulated  regimen.  *  If  a  typhoid  state  of  disease  appear,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  tonics  and  stimulants,  as  sulphate  of  quinia, 
serpentaria,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine- whey,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  as  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  typhoid  fever. 

Attention  to  the  diet  is  very  important.  In  the  preliminary  diarrhoea, 
while  the  appetite  continues  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  food  should  be  of 
the  least  irritating  and  most  digestible  kind.  Stale  bread,  crackers,  boiled 
rice,  milk,  cream,  light  broths,  and  boiled  meats  of  easy  digestion  (see  2>ys- 
pepsia)  may  be  employed.  When  the  disease  is  established,  the  diet  should 
consist  of  mucilaginous  and  f&rinaceous  liquids,  or  very  weak  chicken  or  mut« 
ton  water.  Milk,  in  very  small  quantities,  with  lime-water,  sometimes  proves 
useful  both  as  food  and  medicine.  During  convalescence,  the  utmost  caution 
should  be  observed  to  avoid  indigestible,  flatulent,  or  irritating  substances. 
The  farinaceous  preparations,  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food  should  be 
preferred.  The  dietetic  rules  given  in  dyspepsia  and  chronic  gastritis  are 
applicable  here.* 

Much  may  be  done  by  proper  prophylactic  measures  to  avoid  the  disease 
or  render  it  milder.  The  diet  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  the  general  system,  in  the  soundest  possible  state,  so  that  they  may 
be  neither  over-stimulated  nor  depressed.  It  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  avoiding  Indigestible,  flatulent,  acid,  and  irritat- 
ing substances,  but  admitting  the  more  digestible  fruits,  when  not  forbidden 
by  an  already  debilitated  or  irritated  condition  of  stomach.  They  are  useful 
by  obviating  costiveness,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  use  of  cathartic 
medicines.  All  those  drinks  should  be  shunned,  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  Habits  of  temperance  both  in  eating  and 
drinking  are  all-important;  but,  for  an  individual  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
stimulating  drinks  or  food,  there  might  be  some  danger  in  a  sudden  change. 
A  moderate  elevation  of  the  vital  functions  is  preferable  to  their  depression ; 
and  hence  the  use  of  gentle  stimulants,  such  as  ginger,  mustard,  black  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  in  moderation,  may  prove  serviceable.  An  equable  state  of 
mind  should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible ;  and  excessive  fatigue,  sensual 

*  In  the  Report  on  the  different  Methods  of  Treatment  pureued  in  Epidemic  Cholera^  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Parliament  in  1855,  by  the  "  treatment  committee*'  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  it  is  stated,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  all  the  returns,  that,  of  the 
different  modes  of  treatment,  the  alteratire  with  opium  and  calomel,  and  the  astringent 
with  chalk  and  opium,  were  the  most  successful,  the  latter  of  these  two  methods  being 
more  successful  than  the  former.  I  cannot  but  find  this  result  verj  satisfactory ;  as 
the  practice  which  I  have  always  followed  and  recommended,  as  given  in  the  text,  is 
mainly  a  combination  of  these  two  methods,  though  the  astringent  remedies  x^^^\sk- 
mended  are  acetate  of  lead  and  kino,  instead  of  chalk.  (j3e«  B.  and  F.  Mtd.-CVvvr.  Bm.^ 
Am.  ed.,  July,  1855,  p.  li)S.)^JioU  to  the  fifth  edUion. 
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indolences,  ezposare  to  sudden  changes  of  temperalare,  snd  espw;tal)]rt*l 
damp  oii^ht  air,  should  be  &roided.* 

In  relalion  to  the  varioos  plans  of  treatment,  not  ioclnded  in  the  tin 
Btatement,  a  very  general  sketch  mast  saffice.  Bleeding  id  all  atsgea  of  I 
disease,  even  Id  tliat  of  cullapBe,  has  been  the  remedy  uliiefly  depended  ip 
by  Bonie  practitioners.  Others  have  placed  great  reliance  npua  eraeda 
ipecacuanha,  mustard,  or  warm  brine;  and  even  pur^tives  hare  round  ihi 
ulvocates.  Nitrate  or  silver  in  soluliou,  by  the  mouth  and  the  rectum.  Si  ■ 
to  have  proved  highly  beneGcial  in  some  cases.  It  has  been  given  intbtih 
of  one,  two,  or  even  three  grains,  dissolved  in  one  or  two  flu  id  ounces  of  w*b 
in  cases  of  approaching  collapse,  with  the  apparent  effect  of  arre.sting  tbid 
ease.  Great  saccess  has  been  claimed  for  the  officinal  diluted  Bulpburic  ad 
of  which  twenty  minims  may  be  given  with  a  little  aromatic  additioD,  b 
wineglBsefnl  of  water,  and  repeated  after  each  act  of  romitiog,  or  each  co|Hc 
stool,  or  at  intervals  of  four  hours.  A  raisture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  id 
has  been  used,  under  the  name  of  the  Austrian  specific.  Strychnia,  adai 
istered  in  the  collapse,  is  said  to  have  great  power  of  producing  m 
tion ;  and,  though  most  of  the  patients  die  subsequently,  yet  a  more  tb 
Dsual  proportion  of  recoveries  from  that  condition  takes  place.  Thus,  c 
of  22  cases  to  which  this  medicine  was  administered,  19  reacted,  and  oflbt 
only  9  died.  (Archiixg  Qtrt.,  Aug.  1854.  p.  234.)  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
snbseqaently  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  calomel  in  large  doses.  wi 
or  without  upinm,  has  been  a  favourite  remedy;  and  the  qnaotitiea  adDtin 
tered  with  impunity,  in  certain  cases,  wonld  seem  scarcely  credible,  were  tk 
not  well  authenticated.  Frequent  draughts  of  hot  water  hare  been  higl 
lauded,  as  constituting  the  most  eifBctnal  treatment,  by  one  practitioner;  wb 
another  has  spoken,  with  equal  confidence,  of  the  almost  exctnsive  use  ofcc 
drinlts  and  cold  water,  or  ice  applied  externally.  Some  have  relied  upon  opii 
brandy,  and  other  stimulants  ;  the  school  of  Broussais,  on  the  contrary,  vf 
cool  and  demulcent  drinbfl.  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  external  a*e 
fomentations  and  rubefacients.  Great  success  has  been  claimed  for  a  tni 
ment,  in  which  the  prominent  measure  was  the  application  of  irritaaU  ot 
the  spinal  column;  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  a  heated  Hat-iron,  ben 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  W.  ti.  Lyne,  of  Livonia,  Louiaiaaa,  in 
communication  to  the  2f.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  (xi\.  24).  atatea  tb 
having  noticed  tenderness  upon  pressure  of  the  spinal  column,  in  a  ewe 
cholera,  he  had  subsequently  seen  about  100  cases,  of  wAich  only  oM  ■ 
without  this  symptom,  and  alt  recovered  under  a  treatment  conaisiing  mm 
of  cupping  over  the  spine,  with  the  subsequent  application  of  aioapfal 
The  doctrine  of  Stevens,  that  the  salts  of  the  blood  are  essential  agaau 
itfi  arterial ization,  taken  in  connection  with  the  supposed  losi  of  tbeeea 
by  the  evacuations  which  occur  in  cholera,  bos  led  to  the  use,  by  aome  pn 
titioners,  of  the  non-purgative  salts,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  aoda,  cUorid* 
sodium,  chlorate  of  potassa,  &c.,  as  the  main  remedy.  From  the  aame  idea 
restoring  to  the  blood  the  constituents  lost  during  the  disease,  originated  t 
practice  of  injecting  into  the  veins,  during  the  collapse,  large  qaantitiM 
warm  water,  holding  common  sail  and  carbonate  of  soda  iu  soIdUod,  io  t 

*  Dr.  Miichell  of  Trinidad,  sure^  thnt,  when  (he  ebalcm  i>re«»lcJ  in  that  ittaaAl 
peo[)le  littng  ncir  the  ••pilch  lake"  La  Brra,  Rgciipcd  Bl[«Kclhrr:  ■&<!  that  la  tWW 
of  Uin  Feni*ndo,  (he  out;  penoni  who  eoonppit  were  inmalps  nf  «  hori*«  aronaJ  vH 
a  qunniiiy  of  ■'•phnUuin  hvl  been  thraon.  Tlio  immiiDil;  in  the«e  in«(«ti«*«  ■«< 
eribfld  [Q  ihe  prolcctiTe  inSueace  ot  Ihe  odoraus  eninnation  from  (ti«  bimmui.  Il  ii' 
ob*i"U9  inference  thai  ihe  rapoura  from  conl-'ar  miglit  pruvo  Mfually  pt 
{CharUitan  Mtd.  Joun.  and  Rm.,  x.  G59,  from  ths  Dt^lin  Mtd.  iVao.)— JtWa 
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proportion  In  which  these  salts  are  found  in  the  semm  of  the  blood.  The 
happiest  effects  seemed  for  a  time  to  resalt  from  this  remedy;  the  palse  re- 
tarniog,  the  surface  assuming  its  natural  colour  and  fulness,  and  the  patient 
reviving  into  the  appearance  of  convalescence ;  but  the  evacuations  recurred, 
and  collapse  generally  ensued,  followed  by  speedy  death.  The  general  result 
of  experience  as  to  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been,  that,  though  in  a  very 
few  instances  recovery  has  taken  place  under  it  from  a  state  of  collapse,  yet 
these  instances  have  scarcely  exceeded  the  proportion  in  which  nature  un« 
aided  has  effected  cures,  under  similar  apparently  desperate  circumstances. 
Besides  the  above  plans  of  management,  particular  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  have  acquired  more  or  less  credit  with  the  profession  or  the  public. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  chloroform  used  by  inhalation,  Persian 
naphtha,  wood  naphtha  or  pyroxylic  spirit,  terchlonde  of  carbon,  soltUion 
of  chlorine,  tincture  of  camphor,  charcoal,  sulphate  of  quinia  in  very  large 
doses,  valerianate  of  ammonia,  cajeput  oil,  nitrous  acid,  gallic  acid,  and 
galvanism.  But,  as  before  observed,  experience  has  not  pronounced  so  favour* 
ably  in  relation  to  any  of  these  remedial  means,  as  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a  recourse  to  general  principles.  The  author  has  already  given  his  views 
as  to  the  course  of  treatment  which  these  principles  appear  to  him  to  sug- 
gest ;  and  his  own  experience,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  in  its  favour. 


Article  III 

ft. 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 
Syn. — Svmmtr  Complaint  of  Children, 

This  affection,  though  not  unknown  in  Europe,  is  comparatively  so  rare 
as  to  have  escaped  the  special  notice  of  most  of  the  writers  of  that  continent, 
and,  when  it  occurs,  is  merely  ranked  among  the  cases  of  gastro-enteric  irri- 
tation or  inflammation  to  which  infancy  is  subject.  Its  frequency  and  great 
fatality  in  this  country  make  it  an  object  of  strong  interest;  and,  both  among 
the  profession  and  the  people  at  large,  it  is  universally  considered  as  meriting 
a  distinct  designation. 

The  complaint  usually  affects  children  between  the  ages  of  three  months 
and  two  years,  though  instances  sometimes  occur  before  the  first,  and  after 
the  last  of  these  two  periods.  It  is  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  warm  season, 
commencing  with  the  first  heats  of  summer,  and  ceasing  upon  the  occurrence 
of  cool  weather  in  autumn.  It  is  confined,  moreover,  almost  entirely  to 
cities,  and  prevails  most  in  those  of  largest  size,  and  most  densely  peopled. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  of  cholera  is  often  preceded,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  by  diarrhcea ;  but  sometimes  the  vomiting  and  purging  commence  simul-- 
taneously.  In  fatal  cases  of  short  duration,  the  vomiting  usually  continues 
to  the  end;  but,  when  the  disease  terminates  favourably,  or  is  much  pro- 
tracted, it  very  often  subsides  considerably,  or  ceases  altogether,  leaving  only 
the  diarrhoea  behind.  Occasionally  the  disease  is  exceedingly  violent  and 
rapid;  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  almost  incessant;  the  stomach  rejects 
everything  swallowed,  even  cold  water;  the  intervals  are  marked  by  great 
languor  and  distress,  with  more  or  less  spasmodic  pain  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels ;  and,  if  relief  is  not  afforded,  prostration  comes  on,  with  a  cool  and 
clammy  skin,  pallid  and  shrunken  feature«i,  half-closed  eyes,  insensibility 
amounting  at  length  to  coma,  and  death  in  three  or  four  days,  or  sometime's 
even  within  twenty*four  hours. 

Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  attack  \a  ^.tleiA^dL  m>^  l^f\^  ^s^m^ 
vox.  L  41 
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toras,  and  the  case  protracted  to  one.  two.  or  three  weckB,  or  nore.  I»  ■ 
instances,  the  pahe  is  frequent,  small,  and  weak  or  vortted,  the  mootk  '»  b 
the  tongue  somewhat  farred,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  irre^Urlr  tiMle 
the  head  and  trank  being  often  above  the  healthy  Btaodard  ot  teiiii«nn 
while  the  extremities  are  cool.  Writers  in  general  describe  the  fever  ai  i 
mittciit,  and  state  that  the  exacerbation  occurs  in  the  eveniDg.  It  iswa 
times  attended  n-ith  delirium  or  stupor. 

The  abdomen,  though  usuall;  flul  or  snnken,  is  aometimes  bwo1I««  ■ 
painful  on  pressure.  In  fatal  cases,  the  vomiting  occaaionalljr  contiBWtl 
abated  to  the  close,  with  the  symptoms  already  mentioned ;  but  man  1 
qnenlly  it  diminiehes  or  ceases,  leaving  a  diarrbtea,  which  runs  on  for  Mtc 
weeks,  and  |t''a(tually  wears  oat  the  patient.  In  the  prof^ress  of  the  eo 
plaint,  the  child  emaciates  rapidly;  the  flesh  becoDtes  soft  and  tlahAty;  I 
skin  hangs  loosely  ahout  the  neck;  the  features  shrink  greatly;  ihe  eyti  i 
sunken;  and  the  whole  surface  becomes  pale,  and  either  cool  and  clwniy, 
harsh  and  dry.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  varioui  morbid  phenomtma  i 
presented.  The  abdomen  is  tumid  or  much  sunken;  the  moath  is  moiiti 
aphthons,  or  brownish-red  and  dry;  petechia  occasionally  appear  upon  i 
surface  of  the  body,  and  a  small  vesicular  ernption  on  the  breast;  the  i 
Bomctimes  assumes  a  dull  dirt;  hue,  and  the  coujanctiva  appears  blood-ib 
the  emaciation  is  extreme  ;  the  circulation  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  laagm 
the  child  is  often  exceedingly  resllesB.  rolling  the  head  from  side  to  side  i 
toseini;  the  body  in  various  directions,  with  moans  and  plaintive  cries; 
length  cotna  sets  in,  and  the  scene  is  closed  not  nnfrequenUy  with  c«Bt 
aions,  or  apparently  hydrocephalic  symptoms. 

Throughout  the  compiaiut,  the  child  generally  sleeps  with  the  eyes  n 
or  less  open ;  there  is  almost  always  thirst,  which  is  sometimes  iaaaliib 
the  appetite  is  variable  and  capricious,  sometimes  wanting,  8ometim«i  r^ 
ciooa,  and  again  seeking  the  most  unusual  articles  of  food.  The  dindnr) 
are  in  a  high  degree  various  in  character.  At  first,  they  consist  of  tits  p 
vions  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  the  matter  vumited  is  alwi 
liable  to  be  modified  by  substances  swallowed,  being  frequently  mingled  w 
milk,  either  liquid  or  in  various  slates  of  coagulation.  The  dtecbarft 
cnrdled  uiilk  is  popularly  viewed  as  an  unfavourable  sign,  bat  is  in  Cut  t 
reverse,  as  it  indicates  the  continued  pofisession  of  a  degree  of  digMli 
power  by  the  stomach.  After  the  discharge  of  the  ingesta  and  fscDlcnt  b 
ter.  the  evacuations  are  for  the  most  part  thin  and  copious,  Bomelinica  ooloi 
less,  but  usually  more  or  less  tinged  green,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  not  oaf 
quently  deep-green.  Along  with  the  more  liquid  parts,  the  sloaU  ofLsa  « 
tain  concrete  or  semi-concrete  matter,  yellow,  green,  white,  or  translueoU, 
of  these  diSerenl  characters  variously  combined,  and  not  DofreqnnntJT  tli| 
with  blood.  Sometimes  they  consist  chiefly  of  slime.  At  an  adviuiced  pcffi 
they  are  often  copious,  and  dark-coloured  or  reddish,  like  the  WKdiiqp 
patreffing  flesh.  Throughout  the  complaint,  they  are  either  inodoroas. 
sour,  putrid,  or  otherwise  offensive,  but  seldom  if  ever  have  the  healthy  fe 
smell.  When  the  disease  has  degenerated  iuto  a  lingering  dinrrfacBa.  it  n 
commonly  happens  that  more  or  less  appetite  remains,  without  the  powtr 
digestion;  and  the  ingesta  pass  from  the  bowels  little  if  nt  all  rkai^ 
Worms,  cither  dead  or  alive,  are  not  unfrcijuently  discharged  by  at4]ol,arc« 
from  the  stomach.  Dr.  Dewees  considered  the  passage  of  live  wonw  u 
Tcry  unfavourable  sign. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  ired»  or  BMd 
When  terminating  in  a  diarrhea,  il  often  runs  on  for  a  long  tJoM,  MsMia 
improving  aoder  treatment,  or  with  the  diminished  t«inpflr»tar9  of  Ite-M 
ftod  then  aga\a  w.\&ya\\i^  ^Vwj  VVft  fa.i'im.t^Mvft  wgiWMitancea  cbang^a  ~~ 
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length  the  system  Is  worn  out,  or  the  permanent  return  of  cool  weather  turns* 
the  scale  in  favoar  of  health.  The  straggle  Is  often  one  of  time ;  the  aim 
of  the  physician  being  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  ontil  he  can  receive  the  aid 
of  the  advancing  antoninal  season.  There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  the 
disease  so  desperate  as  to  forbid  all  hope;  recoveries  having  occasionally 
taken  place  onder  the  most  unpromising  circumstances.  Perhaps  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  are  those  of  hydrocephalus  occurring  in  the  advanced 
stages.  A  general  subsidence  of  the  morbid  phenomena  affords,  of  course, 
ground  for  a  favourable  prognosis;  but  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  is  a 
return  of  the  discharges  to  the  healthy  condition.  Increased  liveliness  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  a  regular  appetite,  and  diminished  frequency  of  the 
evacuations  are  also  very  favourable  signs. 

Anatomical  Characters. — According  to  Dr.  Condie,  if  death  takes  place 
early,  an  unusual  paleness  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  more  or  less  hepatic  con- 
gestion,  are  often  the  only  morbid  appearances  discoverable.  (Diseaaea  of 
Children,  p.  219.)  Dr.  Hallowell  states  that  there  is  '*  undue  development 
of  the  follicles,  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  of  one  of  those  organs, 
without  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane."  (Am.  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci,, 
N.  S.,  xiv.  42.)  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  generally  some  indica- 
tion of  inflammation ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ex- 
hibiting more  or  less  redness  in  points  and  patches,  and  an  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  glandular  follicles.  Dr.  W.  E.  Horner  found  the  mucous  follicles 
in  great  numbers  enlarged,  and  even  ulcerated,  both  in  the  small  and  large 
intestines;  and  in  one  case  he  observed  small  ulcerations  of  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  in  the  jejunum.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci,,  iii.  253.)  The 
large  intestine  was  in  some  degree  inflamed  and  softened  in  almost  all  the 
cases  examined  by  Dr.  Hallowell  The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  some- 
times very  soft,  so  as  to  be  readily  scraped  off  by  the  nail.  Livid  or  purple 
spots  have  been  observed  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  duo* 
dennm.  The  bowels  usually  contain  green,  yellowish,  or  colourless  mucus. 
Dr.  Horner  noticed  pus  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  colon  in  one  case ; 
and  retained  feculent  matter  is  sometimes  found  in  the  large  intestines.  The 
liver  is  usually  large  and  congested ;  and  the  gall-bladder  contains  a  liquid, 
which  is  sometimes  dark-green,  and  sometimes  pale  or  nearly  colourless.  The 
brain  has  also  been  occasionally  found  congested ;  and  serous  effusion  in  the 
ventricles  or  upon  the  surface,  and  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid 
have  been  observed.  In  cases  which  have  exhibited  hydrocephalic  symptoms 
before  death,  the  brain  is  either  generally  or  partially  softened.  Dr.  Lindsly 
found  the  bladder,  in  several  cases,  quite  empty  and  much  contracted.  {Am. 
Journ,  of  Med.  8ci.,  xxiv.  806.) 

Causes, — The  main  cause  of  cholera  infiftntum  is  undoubtedly  a  combina- 
tion of  heat  of  weather  and  the  impure  air  of  cities.  Neither  of  these  causes 
is  alone  sufficient ;  for  the  disease  does  not  occur  at  an  equal  or  even  greater 
elevation  of  temperature  in  country  places ;  nor  in  cities  during  cold  weather. 
The  peculiar  condition  of  the  air  generated  in  a  crowded  population  appears 
to  be  essential ;  as  even  miasmatic  districts  in  the  country  are  exempt.  It  is 
true  that  miasmata  have  been  supposed  to  favour  the  disease ;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  personal  observation  of  the  author ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  our  autumnal  fevers,  which  are  universally  believed  to  be  of  mias- 
matic origin,  scarcely  ever  penetrate  the  densely  built  portions  Of  our  cities, 
where  cholera  infantum  is  most  rife.  It  is  a  fact  of  constant  observation, 
that  this  disease  is  most  frequent  and  most  virulent  in  crowded  lanes,  courts, 
and  alleys,  where  population  is  thickest,  and  ventilation  most  imperfect.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  scourge  of  our  large  eUAftv  kn^^'t^vcv^  \a 
Dr.  Condie,  8^16  childreD  died  of  it  in  Ptd\aftAigUib  dw\\i%%'^«cv^^'^  ^' 
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yean,  and  Dr.  Lindsly  states  that,  of  301  deaths  in  Washington,  dvrhiKC 
three  summer  and  first  tiro  aotniiiDal  months  of  the  year  1833,  filty-Sm, 
abont  one-qaarter,  were  of  cholera  iDfantam. 

Bat  there  are  other  causes  which  produce  a  predisposition  to  tfae  dtmi 
or  call  an  already  existing  predisposition  into  action.  Among  these  ma; 
mentioned  the  proccBS  of  dentition,  nnwholesome  food,  worms,  enJ  ezpon 
to  cold  in  a  relaxed  state  of  the  shin.  Dentition,  thoagh  probably  not  ilo 
capable  of  prodacine  it,  very  much  favours  its  production,  and  greatiy  tfgi 
vates  the  danger.  Most  of  the  fatal  cases  occur  daring  this  process,  tnil  (■ 
after  its  completion.  Hence,  children  are  universally  considered  U  batt 
passed  the  period  of  greatest  danger,  when  the  second  summer  is  over.  Hi 
diet  has  much  inflneiice  upon  the  origin  ond  severity  of  the  complaint 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  children  fed  b;  the  bottle,  or  the  spoon,  an  at 
frequently  and  dangerously  alTccted  than  those  nourished  at  the  breast. 

Nature. — From  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  appearance*  sp 
dissection,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  to  consist  essentially  in  an  irrit»ticn 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  directed  especially  to  1 
mucous  follicles,  and  associated  with  a  congested  and  torpid  state  of  the  liv 
probably  depending  upon  the  same  cause.  The  morbid  pbenomena  ConoKl 
with  other  organs  are  probably  secondary  or  accidental. 

Trealmenl. — The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  iofaDlDl 
obviously  to  remove  the  causes.  While  these  continue  to  act,  the  most  ja 
oious  efforts  of  the  practiiioner  will  for  the  moat  part  be  either  qnite  nagabi 
or  bat  partially  successful.  The  patient  may  be  relieved,  may  even  be  api 
reotly  cured;  but  the  disease  will  often  return  under  less  favourable  circu 
stances  of  constitution,  than  at  first;  and,  though  a  partial  restoration  luy 
again  effected,  and  this  alternation  of  relief  and  relapse  may  occur  Mn 
limes,  yet  there  is  great  danger  that  the  powers  of  vital  resistance  nay 
Ignite  broken  down,  before  the  morbid  cause  »hall  cease  with  the  hot  aem 
The  child,  therefore,  should  be  promptly  reratjved  into  the  pore  airrfi 
country.  In  general,  the  happiest  change  in  the  disease  speedily  follon  I 
change  of  atmosphere.  With  a  proper  attention  to  diet  and  clothing  1 
child  will  almost  always  recover,  even  without  medicine,  or  with  sacb  only 
may  be  entrnsted,  by  the  medical  adviser,  to  the  judgment  of  the  motbct 
nurse.  The  author  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  puraoUig  this  coam,W 
during  the  whole  period  of  bis  practice,  recollects  only  one  fatal  cane,  «b 
the  child  has  been  sent  into  the  country  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disei 
When,  the  complaint  is  of  longer  standing,  and  the  irritation  of  the  boa 
has  bad  time  to  deepen  into  inflammation,  the  success  of  the  measure  tl  1 
striking,  though  even  then  it  will  be  found  the  most  effectual,  especially  «l 
judicious  medical  advice  can  at  the  same  time  be  obtained.  Cases  often  oet 
in  which,  under  apparently  the  mo.Ht  desperate  circumstances,  tfae  tADd,  u 
leaving  the  city,  almost  immediately  begins  to  revive,  and  advances  r^ 
to  convalescence.  Should  circumstances  render  a  removal  impracticable, 
patient  should  be  carried  daily  into  the  country,  or  into  one  of  the  op«a  i 
most  airy  spots  of  the  city,  and  tcept  there  as  long  as  possible;  and  rr 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  apartments  at  home  well  veatilated,  ■ 
perfectly  clean  aad  dry. 

It  is  also  highly  important  to  examine  the  month  of  the  infant  at  «■ 
and,  if  the  gums  are  swollen  and  painful,  to  lance  them  freely.  SboiiM 
inflammation  of  the  gums  be  extensive,  from  the  pressure  of  several  tatik 
may  be  advantageous,  in  addition  to  the  lancing,  to  apply  a  few  teechsa  tO' 
cheeks,  and  a  pair  of  blisters  behind  the  ears. 

Under  the  sarae  hee.d  mn.y  be  considered  the  diet  and  dress  of  the  jnH* 
U  errors  in  ttieae  ies^ftftUM#*,moa%'Ctt>i'iia*iiTO.<Wi  «»;&.«».■{,  c».iiaea  of  lfc«<j 
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ease.  The  food  of  the  infant  shoald  be  the  mother's  milk,  or,  if  she  be  dis- 
eased, that  of  a  healthy  wet  norse ;  and  the  child  shoald  not  be  weaned  doring 
the  existence  of  the  complaint  The  best  snbstitate  for  this  diet  is  perfectly 
fresh  cow's  milk,  diluted  with  water.  The  farinaceous  liqaids  prepared  from 
barley,  rice,  safi^o,  tapioca,  arrow-root,  wheat  bread,  water-crackers,  &c,  may 
also  be  nsed ;  bat  care  mast  be  taken  that  these  substances  are  entirely  free 
from  mustiness.  When  there  is  much  fever,  solution  of  gum  arabic,  infusion 
of  benne  leaves,  or  other  mucilaginous  fluid  may  be  substituted.  The  caution 
should  always  be  observed,  whatever  nutritive  drink  may  be  used,  to  give  it 
in  small  quantities,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  stomach ;  and  the  disposition 
which  the  child  often  evinces,  in  consequence  of  its  thirst,  to  suck  freely 
should  be  restrained.  To  quiet  the  excessiye  thirst,  very  cold  water,  or  cold 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  given  frequently  in  small  quantities,  is  preferable  to 
more  nutritious  fluids.  Pounded  ice,  confined  in  linen  or  gauze,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  being  swallowed  undissolved,  will  often  be  found  useful.  In 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  system  is  much  enfeebledf  it  will 
be  proper  to  allow  a  portion  of  animal  food,  such  as  weak  chicken  or  mutton 
broth ;  and  the  child  may  be  permitted  to  suck  a  piece  of  ham,  dried  salt 
beef,  salt  fish,  &c.,  if  these  upon  trial  should  be  found  grateful.  It  occasion- 
ally  happens  that  the  little  sufferer  exhibits  a  peculiar  longing  for  some  article 
of  diet,  which  may  not  be  thought  suitable.  Should  this  disposition  be  per- 
manent, it  should  be  attended  to,  as  the  voice  of  nature ;  and  the  desired 
article  should  be  allowed,  with  such  caution,  however,  at  first,  as  to  insure 
against  serious  evil.  The  clothing  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  an  equable 
temperature  of  the  surface,  without  oppressing  the  child.  Very  thin  flannel 
should  generally  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  pro- 
tected by  light  woollen  stockings. 

In  relation  to  the  medical  treatment,  the  indications  appear  to  be,  to  remove 
sources  of  irritation  from  the  alimentary  canal  by  laxatives  and  antacids;  to 
promote  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  thereby  remove  portal  congestion,  by  calo- 
mel or  some  other  mercurial ;  to  divert  excitement  externally  by  diaphoretics, 
and  by  measures  addressed  to  the  surface ;  to  relieve  irritation  by  anodynes, 
and  inflammation,  when  of  a  decided  character,  by  direct  depletion ;  to  check 
excessive  evacuations,  in  the  advanced  stages,  by  astringents;  to  modify  the 
morbid  state  of  the  affected  membrane  by  alteratives ;  and  finally,  to  support 
the  patient  by  suitable  stimulants  when  greatly  debilitated. 

In  the  early  stage,  attention  should  be  first  directed  to  the  means  for  allay- 
ing the  excessive  vomiting.  For  this  purpose,  rubefacients  should  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium,  so  as  to  excite  a  very  decided  irritation  upon  the  surface. 
Muslard,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rye- meal,  is  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fectual application ;  but  braised  mint  steeped  in  brandy,  or  cataplasms  made 
of  the  different  spices,  such  as  powdered  black  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  &c.,  separate  or  mixed,  may  be  employed.  At  the  same  time,  very 
small  and  repeated  draughts  of  fresh  and  cold  carbonic  acid  water;  or  tea- 
spoonfal  doses,  repeated  every  quarter  or  half  hour,  of  lime-water  and  fresh 
milk,  mixed  in  equal  proportions ;  or  some  one  of  the  aromatic  waters  or  in- 
fusions, snch  as  mint- water  and  fennelseed  tea;  or  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  ten  drops  sufficiently  diluted,  may  be  given  in- 
ternally, one  of  them  being  preferred  to  another  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  the  degree  of  vascular  action,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  acid,  &c.  Dr.  Dewees  recommended,  for  the  same 
purpose,  a  teaspoonful  of  strong  coffee  Without  sugar  or  milk  every  fifteen 
minutes,  and  an  injection  of  a  gill  of  warm  water  holding  a  teaspoonful  of 
common  salt  in  solution,  which  may  be  repeated  when  the  vomitlii^  \%  ^^^^ic%. 
The  latter  he  considered  as  the  most  prompt  ai\d  cet\a\ikXQisi<^^^  N^^^»  ^^x\^\i^ 
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employed.  (Phya.  and  Med.  Treat,  of  Children,  4tb  ed.,  p.  420.)  Dr.  Corfie 
speaks  fa? ourably  of  the  oil  of  tarpentine,  and  of  a  solation  of  camphor  ia 
tolpharic  ether,  and,  when  everything  else  has  failed,  generally  succeeds  witk 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  doses  containing  about  one-sixth  of  a  §rraiB. 
repeated  every  hour  or  two.  ^Diseases  of  Children,  p.  223.)  When  tk 
vomiting  is  excessive,  and  other  means  fail  in  arresting  it,  an  anodyne  iojcf- 
tion  may  be  resorted  to,  containing  from  three  to  six  drops  of  landannm  ii  i 
little  thin  starch.  Indeed,  opiate  enemata  will  be  foond  highly  nsefal  throsfcb- 
oot  the  complaint,  when  the  irritation  of  stomach  is  considerable,  and  so 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  exist.  They  may  be  repeated  in  suitable  ctses 
every  day,  and,  if  given  at  night,  will  be  found  very  nsefal  by  enablinir  the 
child  to  rest.  Care,  however,  most  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  large  a  doie; 
a  mistake  often  made  in  infantile  cases. 

When  the  stomach  becomes  retentive,  medicines  sbonld  be  ^Iven  to  evm- 
ate  the  bowels.  Combinations  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  osnall j  answer  well 
They  maybe  given  in  powder;  bat  the  syrap  of  rhabarb,  and  the  solation  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  in  carbonic  acid  water,  are  perhaps  preferable.  A 
teaspoonfal  of  the  syrap,  with  twice  that  quantity  of  the  solation,  mtj  be 
given  every  two  hours  until  they  operate.  The  operation  of  the  rhubtitt 
may  be  known  by  its  colour  in  the  stools.  The  magnesia  is  pecnliarly  rail- 
able,  when  a  sour  smell  and  green  colour  of  the  evacoations  indicate  acid  io 
the  bowels.  Advantage  will  often  arise  from  administering  these  mediciae) 
in  some  aromatic  vehicle.  When  the  discharges  are  small,  mneous,  and  tt- 
tended  with  pain,  castor  oil  should  be  substituted.  But  probably,  opos  tbe 
whole,  the  most  effective  cathartic  in  these  cases  is  calomel.  In  children  tvo 
years  old  or  upward,  I  have  seen  it  act  most  happily  in  nnmerons  cases*  n 
doses  of  two  grains  repeated  at  intervals  of  two,  four,  or  six  hoars,  until  evi- 
dences of  its  operation  were  presented  in  the  passages.  Employed  in  this 
way,  it  often  puts  an  almost  immediate  end  to  the  disease,  if  given  etrir 
Another  mode  of  exhibiting  calomel,  which  is  much  employed,  and  is  adapted 
to  any  age,  is  in  doses  of  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of  a  prraio,  re- 
peated so  that  from  one  to  two  grains  may  be  given  in  the  coarse  of  tweotr- 
four  hours.  This  plan  is  peculiarly  useful  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  sod 
the  secretion  of  bile  suppressed  or  greatly  deficient.  The  calomel  mtj  be 
administered  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  gum  arabic,  in  syrup  or  oo  tbe 
surface  of  a  teaspoonful  of  milk,  or  simply  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the 
infant  with  a  little  sugar.  A  good  plan  is  to  give  the  mercurial  one  dtj 
and  the  syrup  of  rhabarb  or  other  laxative  on  the  next,  and  thus  alternate 
them  until  the  stools  become  bilious ;  or  the  two  may  be  alternated  upon  liN 
same  day,  or  even  given  conjointly,  at  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  Tbe 
laxative  plan  shonld  be  continued  until  tbe  discharges  assume  a  more  nttsnl 
appearance,  unless  there  may  be  reason  to  think  that  it  aggravates  the  coa- 
plaint,  or  that  no  benefit  accrues  from  it.  Occasionally,  from  half  a  dropta 
a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum  may  be  usefully  added  to  the  laxative.  It  qaieu 
pain,  and  relieves  spasm  of  the  bowels,  without  preventing  the  eathanic  ac- 
tion. It  may  thus  be  combined  with  syrup  of  rhubarb  or  castor  oil.  T&is 
latter  cathartic,  given  iu  the  form  of  oleaginous  mixture,  made  with  z^a 
arabic,  loaf  sugar,  mint  or  cinnamon  water,  and  laudanum,  may  be  aseii  vitb 
peculiar  advantage  in  the  advanced  stage,  if  the  intestinal  irritation  approaeb 
the  dysenteric  form. 

When  the  complaint  has  the  character  of  diarrhoea  from  the  beginninr  o? 
assumes  that  character  in  its  progress,  and  there  is  little  or  no  irritability  of 
stomach,  but  still  deficiency  of  biliary  secretion ,  the  minute  doses  of  raioocl 
may  be  very  happily  associated  with  the  powder  of  opium  and  ipe(*acninha 
which  quiel&  unUiUou  ol  X^q'h^,  ^\i^  %v««^  ^  dvetetion  to  the  skin.     Uodc: 
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these  circa  instances,  also,  the  cretaceons  preparations  should  be  sabstitnted 
for  magnesia,  especially  if  fever  is  absent,  and  the  debility  considerable.  They 
are,  lil^e  it,  antacid,  bat  rather  astringent  than  purgative ;  and  the  indication 
is  less  to  promote  than  to  check  the  alvine  evacuations.  The  mercurial  pill, 
or  mercury  with  chalk,  may  be  substituted  for  calomel.  These  remedies  may 
often  be  advantageously  given  in  combination,  as  in  the  formula  below.  "*"  If 
ipecacuanha  should  be  objectionable,  laudanum  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Dover's  powder  in  equivalent  proportion.  Mixtures  made  in  the  same  way 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  as  an  antacid,  are  also  occa- 
sionally used,  but  are  less  efficient.  Cinnamon  water  may  be  substituted  for 
that  of  peppermint;  but,  if  the  officinal  preparation  be  used,. it  should  be 
diluted  with  from  two  to  four  parts  of  water.  This  plan  should  be  continued 
until  the  stools  assume  a  healthy  colour. 

In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  when  t^e  contin nance  of  the  evacuations 
threatens  to  exhaust  the  patient,  it  becomes  necessary  to  attempt  to  arrest 
them  by  astriagents.  For  this  purpose,  kino,  catechu,  or  extract  of  krameria 
may  be  added  to  the  cretaceous  mixture  above  directed,  from  which  the 
mercurial  may  be  omitted,  if  no  longer  requisite.  The  decoction  of  logwood, 
or  of  cranes-bill  (geranium,  TJ.  S.  Ph.),  may  also  be  used;  and,  if  a  combined 
tonic  and  astringent  effect  is  desired,  that  of  the  blackberry  root  or  dewberry 
root.  Some  of  the  mineral  astringents  are  perhaps  still  more  efficient,  especially 
acetate  of  lead,  which  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  is  certainly  very 
useful  in  many  cases  of  the  diarrhoea  following  cholera  infantum.  The  late 
Prof.  Chapman,  in  his  lectures,  spoke  favourably  of  alum.  These  remedies 
probably  operate  as  much  by  an  alterative  impression  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  by  their  astringency.  They  may  in  general  be  usefully  combined 
with  an  opiate,  and  sometimes  with  ipecacuanha.  Dr.  Lindsly  speaks,  in 
strong  terms,  of  the  efficacy  of  a  combination  of  acetate  of  lead  and  Dover's 
powder.  The  mineral  acids  sometimes  prove  useful  as  alteratives  and  tonics. 
These  also  should  be  combined  with  an  opiate.  The  nitromuriatic  acid  is 
perhaps  to  be  preferred.  I  have  employed  nitric  acid,  in  the  form  of  Hope's 
mixture  (see  page  633),  with  decided  benefit.  Nitrate  of  stiver  was  employed 
by  Dr.  Skinner,  of  N.  Carolina,  in  one  almost  desperate  case,  with  the  happiest 
result.  The  salts  of  iron  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  obstinate  diarrhoea  con- 
nected with  anaemia.  Other  substances  sometimes  used  as  alteratives  are  oil 
of  turpentine,  copaiba,  and  creasote.  In  great  debility  it  may  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  wine- whey  and  the  ammoniacal  preparations ;  and  the  vegetable 
tonics  will  Qften  prove  useful  in  hastening  a  protracted  convalescence. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  there  is  much  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  patient  is  not  greatly  exhausted,  leeches,  followed  by  warm 
fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  should  be  employed ;  and,  if  these  do 
not  relieve  the  inflammation,  they  should  be  succeeded  by  a  blister.  In  some 
rare  cases  in  which  there  is  tension  of  pulse  connected  with  gastric,  intestinal, 
or  cerebral  inflammation,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  lancet.  Should:  symp- 
toms of  meningeal  inflammation  occur  early  in  the  disease,  they  roust  be 
counteracted  by  local  and  general  depletion,  carried  as  far  as  ciroumstanoes 
will  warrant,  by  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  by  blisters. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  remedies  should  be  employed  in  reference  to  a 
direct  impression  upon  the  surface.  In  the  early  stages,  the  simple  warm- 
bath,  and,  in  the  more  advanced,  the  warm  salt  or  mustard  bath,  may  be  tried, 
and  if  found  beneficial  may  be  repeated  every  day.  Great  advantage  may  be 
expected  from  the  salt-bath,  especially  when  the  disease  has  terminated  ia 

*  H- — Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  vj;    Pulv.  Ipecac,  et  Opii  gr.  y ;    Crefee,  Tel  Testa  Pyi.  "^x 
AcacisB  pulv.  gj ;  Saccbari  3J  ;  Aquee  Mentb.  P.  f^iy  8,  A.  \*«A^^Q\il\i\  vi^x-j  v*v*\kWMt^ 
or  pro  re  nata,  ibe  mUture  being  well  sbakea. 
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diarrhoea.  Balh8  of  oak  bark  may  uIbo  be  tried  anAer  similar  circoBdHfl 
When  heat  ie  deticient  ia  the  extremities,  the  equilibrium  should  be  nNH 
bj  frictiiins.  and  by  rubefacicntB  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms.  Oil  flf  tl 
pontine,  liniment  of  ammonia,  or  warm  tincture  of  Cayenne  pepper,  mj\ 
employed.  Blisters  to  the  eztfemities,  noder  these  circumstances,  are  ai 
indicated.  Rubefacient  applicaliouR  to  the  abdomen  should  be  occaiional 
ased,  and  the  effects  of  a  flunnel  bandage  in  the  advauced  slagea  bare  be 
moch  praised. 

Prophylactic  measures  shonld  always  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in  wbieh 
predisposition  to  this  disease  eii.sts.  The  rules  already  giveu  in  retatioo 
eonntry  air,  ventilation,  dentition,  diet,  dress,  and  exposure  to  sudden  chB^ 
of  temperature  are  applicable  here.  The  lale  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  » 
strongly  to  urge  the  propriety,  when  the  prediitpositioD  is  very  strong,  of  ft 
tifying  the  stomach  and  bowels  l)y  a  digestible  animal  diet,  and  the  nte 
aromatics,  particularly  the  infusion  of  ginger,  during  the  period  of  dangri 
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FLATULENCE.  ^| 

Byn. — Eruetadon. — Crrpitui, — Borbary^ui.—Tgapaailei. — Mt/eoritm. 

Qaszb  of  diff'erent  kinds  are  always  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  «hi 
their  presence  appears  to  be  a  profision  of  nature  to  Eustain  an  equable  i 
tension  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  under  the  eonstantly  varying  qaantitf  of 
liquid  and  solid  contents.  It  is  only  when  they  are  produced  so  abaadantl 
or  accumulate  so  much  as  to  become  a  source  of  decided  iDconrenienoe,  H 
they  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  morbid  phenomena.  In  most  inttanr 
flatulence  is  a  mere  result  of  other  morbid  affections,  and  is  to  be  r^ari 
rather  as  a  symplom  than  as  a  disease.  But  it  is  sometimes  au  origll 
affection,  wilhoat  any  appreciable  organic  or  functional  d^ran^nient,  oit 
than  that  which  its  existence  necessarily  implies,  and,  like  dropg;jr,  deMH 
to  rank  as  a  distinct  disorder. 

Symptoms,  Oouree,  Diagnoins,  £c. — The  symptoms  of  flatulence  ai«n 
as  depend  either  upon  a  too  copious  evolution  of  gas  in  tli«  alimentary  pi 
sages,  or  upon  its  undue  detention  in  these  passages,  or  upon  th«»e  two  en 
ditions  united.  A  sense  of  distension,  or  of  other  uneasiness,  is  experkae 
in  the  stomach  or  some  portion  of  the  bowels,  which  is  soon  followed  by  I 
expulsion  of  air  either  upward  through  the  month,  producing  belehinf 
eruclalion,  or  downward  through  the  anus,  not  uufrequontly  witb  a  I* 
report,  which,  however,  the  patient  has  it  generally  in  his  power  to  suppni 
These  discharges  are  often  brought  about  by  the  voluntary  contraction  oft 
abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm;  but  sometimes  they  are  quite  involuDUi 
and  depend  solely  on  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  tlje  aliment* 
canal,  or  the  elastic  force  of  the  eonfined  gases.  They  are  sometimes  ema 
ingly  copious,  the  air  rushing  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  trom  ba 
together,  in  an  almost  continuous  torrent,  and  coustitutinfr  a  very  aoDoyti 
affection,  which  has  been  called  by  some  writers  rhe  dry  choIttrtL.  Flauha 
is  often  also  attended  wiih  a  disagreeable  rumbling  or  gui^ling  sonad  i>  U 
bowels,  called  borhort/gmus,  which  is  produced  by  the  passa^  of  the  air  Cm 
one  part  lo  another,  and  its  intcruii-xture  with  the  intestiual  fluidi  m 
passes.  Besides  the  sensation  of  distension  or  pressure,  provolciu  U 
relieved  bj  tlic  &\w:^u%w,  "ftui  ^«\&%t!.'i,S&  q^r^  «S<KtAd  with  |— :—    -^'a— 
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In  some  cases  moderate  and  fogitive,  in  others  distressing  and  almost  con- 
stant, and  in  others  again  severe  and  spasmodic,  amonnting  even  to  the  most 
violent  colic.  Occasionallj  also  acute  pain  is  felt  in  various  other  parts,' 
sympathetically  connected  with  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Thus,  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  for  the  spasmodic  pain  of  gastric  flatulence  to  shoot  upward 
into  the  breast  and  throat,  and  even  to  ascend  to  the  head. 

Meleorism^  or  tympanites,  is  another  distressing  affection  connected  with 
flatulence.  This  consists  in  a  distension  of  the  bowels  so  considerable  as  to 
become  visible.  Perhaps  the  term  meteorism  may  be  appropriately  applied 
to  the  slighter  degrees  of  distension,  and  tympanites  to  that  condition  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  very  much  swollen,  so  as  to  be  quite  tense  and  sonorous. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  is  local,  so  as  even  to  have  given  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  solid  tumours ;  sometimes  it  is  equable  over  the  abdomen. 
In  its  higher  grades  it  is  often  very  injurious.  The  muscular  coat  of  the 
bowels,  when  greatly  distended,  loses  its  power  of  contraction  ;  and  thus,  not 
only  is  the  collection  of  gas  allowed  to  go  on  increasing,  but  the  passage  of 
the  liquid  and  solid  contents  of  the  canal  is  impeded,  and  obstinate  constipa- 
tion results.  Sometimes,  however,  diarrhoea  attends  tympanites.  Another 
injurious  result  is  the  derangement  of  function  in  the  neighbouring  parts^ 
pressed  upon  by  the  expanded  bowels.  The  respiration  especially  suffers  in 
this  way,  in  consequence  of  the  upward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm.  A  case 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Ashmead,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  death  resulted  from  a 
cessation  of  respiration,  consequent  upon  an  enormous  tympanitic  distension 
of  the  bowels.  (  Transact,  of  Col,  ofPhys,  o/Philad,,  Jan.  4, 1842.)  Another 
fatal  accident,  sometimes  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  is  the  ruj)ture  of 
the  stomach  or  intestines  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  confined  air.  In  some 
rare  cases  of  tympanites,  the  air  is  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neal  sac,  instead  of  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

There  is  nothing  determinate  in  the  course  of  flatulence.  It  may  come  on 
suddenly  and  as  suddenly  disappear,  or  it  may  continue,  with  various  fluctua- 
tions, for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  form  of  meteorism,  or  tympanites, 
it  often  lasts  for  years  with  little  abatement  or  alteration.  In  some  cases,  it 
disappears  spontaneously,  in  consequence  apparently  of  the  absorption  of  the 
gas ;  in  others,  it  yields  with  greater  or  less  facility  to  remedial  measures ; 
and  in  others,  again,  it  obstinately  resists  all  the  means  employed,  and  ceases 
only  with  life. 

The  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  evolution  of  gas  takes  place, 
may  sometimes  be  inferred  from  the  point  whence  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing current  of  flatulence  seems  to  the  patient  to  proceed,  from  the  period 
intervening  between  the  introduction  of  some  flatulent  substance  into  the  stom- 
ach and  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  and,  in  the  case  of  meteorism 
or  tympanites,  from  the  particular  position  of  the  tumefaction.  Flatulent  dis- 
tensions of  the  abdomen  may  be  distinguished  from  liquid  accumulations  by 
the  absence  of  the  feeling  of  fluctuation  produced  by  the  latter,  when  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  gentle  blow  given  to 
the  other ;  from  solid  tumours,  by  the  flat  sound  emitted  by  these  upon  per- 
cussion, instead  of  the  clear  resonance  characteristic  of  confined  air.  From 
the  contiguity  of  the  stomach  and  colon  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  by 
percussion  in  which  the  flatulence  may  be  situated.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  ^ 
patient  be  examined  after  a  full  meal,  or  be  told  to  drink  freely,  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  stomach  would  evince  that  the  morbid  accumulation 
was  in  the  colon.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  whether  the  gBM 
occupies  the  bowels  or  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  former  position,  however, 
may  be  inferred,  when  the  distension  was,  in  its  forming  stage,  oc  c^Q\i\\\i'^^0^ 
to  be  unequal,  when  a  gurgling  sound  on  aoacuilalioik  \ii<Q\<^ttN»&  ^  mviX.'QX^  ^V 
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liquid  and  air,  and  when  the  tympanitic  Gound  elicited  by  percuss 
tial ;  the  latter,  wlien  the  same  sonnd  is  uuirorm  orer  the  whole  ■ ' 

The  uir  evolved  or  conlioed  in  Balulence  is  generally  a  mixtnre  a 
gases,  arooiig  which  oxygen,  nitrogen,  aad  carbonic  acid  are  the  chist  ^V 
nnfrequeuily  in5aniiDable  air  escapes,  consisting  probably  of  hydrogen,  orl 
gaseoas  compounds.  Sometimes  the  flatulent  discharges  are  withoatodo 
and  perfectly  blanil,  sometimes  they  are  loaded  with  offensive  exhalatioDafrc 
the  aWIue  contents,  and  sometimes  they  are  acrid  and  barning.  Little,  ho 
erer,  is  precisely  known  upon  this  sal^'ect. 

Cauni-». — Flutuleoce  has  ils  origin  either  in  the  character  of  the  ingest*, 
the  cutidition  of  the  aliraeutary  canal,  or  in  the  two  sources  combined.  Fa 
not  diKCSlud,  or  bat  imperfectly  digested  in  the  stomach,  is  liable  to  achemii 
decomposition,  resulting  in  llie  evolution  of  gaseous  fiuids ;  and  the  qaul 
tbns  evolved  from  a  very  small  portion  of  solid  or  liquid  matter  is  sometlB 
enormous.  This  result  maytake  plaice  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  of  I 
digestive  organs,  if  food  be  employed  of  a  nature  not  adapted  to  the  modi 
living,  or  pi-caliar  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  consequently  to 
strength  of  digestion.  Certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink  are  peculiarly  apt 
evolve  gattes  tu  the  prims  vite,  and,  on  this  account,  are  called  BatulenL  8l 
are  cabbage,  nuripe  fruits,  melons,  tough  or  fibrous  roota,  and  reriDfiaUflf 
fermentable  liquids.  These  will  often  evolve  gas  copiously  in  a  heitltby*t« 
acb.  But,  when  the  powers  of  digestion  are  morbidly  enfeeblml,  the  d 
takes  place  in  a  much  greater  degree,  and  subslsnces  become  flatnlent,  wfcl 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  euaily  dissolved  in  the  gastric  tiqnor.  i 
cause,  therefore,  which  is  capable  of  debilitating  digestion,  may  act  as  a  ei 
offltttulence.  (See  Di/apepsia.)  The  ordinary  contents  of  the  healthybov 
consisting  of  the  residuary  alimentary  matter  and  varinua  secretions,  am 
liable  to  chemical  reactions,  which  extricate  guses,  especially  when  Uiiy 
confined  too  long  in  the  intestines;  and  constipation  thus  becomes  a  caoM 
the  disorder.  When  these  secretions  are  unhealthy,  in  conseqaence  of  i 
ease  of  the  secreting  organs,  they  are  often  highly  flatulenL  Bile  appt 
to  have  an  antiseptic  inQnence  on  the  contents  of  the  intestines;  and.  •) 
it  ia  deScient  or  wanting,  these  are  apt  to  undergo  potrefnction,  wilk 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  possibly  other  oi 
sive  guses.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  the  chemical  changes,  wbid  b 
place  wlieu  the  heterogeneous  conteuls  of  the  small  intestines  are  cohtct 
into  chyle,  are  often  attended  with  the  production  of  aeriform  Babstm 
even  when  the  processes  of  digestion  and  of  secretion  are  perfectly  Im^Up 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  direct  exhalation  of  ^s  often  taketp 
from  the  mucous  membrane.  We  know  titat  such  an  exhalation  ocean  ■ 
the  cellular  tissue,  constituting  emphysema,  and  into  the  varioiu  cKued  mi 
cavities;  and  the  alternation  which  has  sometimes  been  obserrod  ben 
emphysema  aud  flatulence  of  the  bowels  leads  to  the  iuference,  that  th«  Itl 
may  be  produced  in  the  same  manner.  (Diet,  de  Med.,  xxL  133.)  Tbww 
aionat  sudden  substitution  of  tympanites  for  diarrhsa  is  another  vvidcaB 
a  similar  character.  But  positive  proof  is  not  wanting.  Portions  o(  t* 
tine  entirely  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  enclosed  betir*e«n  two  bgiU 
have  been  observed  to  become  distended  with  gas,  especially  when  tnflu 
by  some  stimulant  application.  (Jm.  Jotirn.  of  Med.  Set  ,  N.  S„  1».  M 
What  is  the  particular  pathological  condition  of  the  mucoua  memibnine  «l 
leads  to  this  result  is  not  known.  It  seems  to  be  in  some  meamirecoUM 
with  deflective  or  deranged  iunervation  ;  for  flatulent  accamalation*  It 
stomach  and  )>owela,  not  attributable  to  any  other  known  oaoae.  an  feNA 
in  nervous  afTections,  such  as  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and  s 
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of  poitfoQS  of  the  oesophagus  bj  air,  confined  bj  spasmodic  constrictions 
above  and  below  it.  Gold  drinks  taken  too  freely,  during  a  heated  state  of  the 
body,  sometimes  produce  sodden  attacks  of  flatulence,  originating  probably 
in  exhalation  or  secretion.  Another  cause  of  flatulence  is  the  habit  which 
some  acquire  of  swallowing  air,  and  which  may  become  a  morbid  condition, 
analogous  to  certain  mental  perrersions  ranked  under  hypochondriasis  or 
monomania. 

The  form  of  flatulence  denominated  meteorism,  or  t3rmpanite8,  is  produced 
by  some  cause  preventing  the  discharge  of  the  air  contained  in  the  bowels. 
This  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  itself  sufficient  to  occasion  the  affection, 
without  any  unhealthy  production  or  evolution  of  gas ;  for  the  air  taken  in 
with  the  food,  and  that  which,  as  before  stated,  is  always  extricated  to  some 
extent  in  perfect  health,  must  become  morbidly  accumulated,  if  any  accidental 
excess  of  it  be  prevented  from  finding  an  exit.  The  effect,  however,  is  much 
greater,  when  the  causes  of  production  or  evolution,  above  enumerated,  co- 
operate  with  those  of  detention.  Among  the  latter  are  debility  or  atony  of 
the  muscular  coat,  impairing  its  contractile  power ;  rigidity  of  the  sphincter 
muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  pylorus,  and  rectum  ;  spasmodic  closures  of  the 
intestinal  tube  at  other  points;  fecal  accumulations;  and  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions of  all  kinds,  as  by  tumours,  permanent  strictures,  and  foreign  bodies. 
Tympanites  is  most  commonly  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  especially 
enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  peritonitis,  malignant  dysentery,  and  the  different 
forms  of  colic  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  In  its  chronic  forms,  it  is  often 
associated  with  hypochondriacal,  hysterical,  and  uterine  disorder.  When 
dependent  upon  accumulation  of  air  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  usually  pro- 
ceeds from  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  perforation  of  the  diaphragm 
(Arch,  Oen,,  ie  s^.,  i.  471),  or  decomposition  of  the  peritoneal  membrane* 
It  may,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  serous  cavities,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
be  the  result  of  a  secretory  or  exhaling  process. 

Flatulence  is  most  common  in  infants  and  young  children. 

Trecdment, — The  indications  are  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  air  already 
accumulated,  and  to  prevent  its  evolution  and  acc^umulation  in  future.  The 
first  indication  often  requires  prompt  and  energetic  treatment,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  object  may  frequently  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  stimulants  calculated  to  act  directly  on  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  and  thus  indirectly  to  excite  the  muscular  movement.  Such  are 
the  medicines  denominated  carminatives.  To  this  set  belong  most  of  the 
aromatics.  These  may  be  variously  employed,  in  substance,  hot  infusion,  or 
tincture ;  or  the  volatile  oil  of  the  aromatic  may  be  substituted  for  the  medi- 
cine ;  and  they  may  be  given  separately  or  differently  combined,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  patient,  or  the  views  of  the  practitioner.  Among  those  most 
employed  are  peppermint,  spearmint,  fennelseed,  cardamom,  caraway,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  allspice,  black  pepper,  ginger,  and  calamus.  Twenty  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  oil  of  peppermint,  or  oil  of  spearmint  {essence  of  pepper* 
mint  or  spearmint),  dropped  on  sugar,  will  often  afford  prompt  relief.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender,  and  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  are  agreeable 
preparations,  and  maybe  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  Hot  ginger  tea 
will  be  found  especially  useful  when  there  are  colicky  pains.  Fennelseed  tea, 
given  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  injection,  is  well  adapted  to  infants.  Re- 
course may  also  be  had  to  various  stimulants,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
aromatics.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  powerful  carminative.  Cayenne  pepper,  oil 
of  juniper,  assafetida,  camphor,  ammonia,  and  ethereal  oil  may  also  be  occa-' 
sionally  used  with  advantage.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  an  excellent 
preparation,  when  there  is  a  depressed  condition  of  the  systecn.  A.^^^^^^^'Cv^^ 
and  compound  spirit  of  ether   (Hoffmanu^s  auod^u^^   %x^  ^^^\i^\%x\^ 
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ful  when  flataleope  is  complicated  with  hvstcric  or  other  hcftoos  dlMtdt 
Prompt  relief  is  often  procnred,  when  severe  stomachic  pain  depend*  ( 
flatulence,  from  a  fluidrachm  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opiam.  When  tl 
bowels  are  affected  with  Qatuleoce,  the  arotoatics  may  often  be  sdrsDlagi 
onsl;  combined  with  mild  cathartics.  The  free  ase  of  lime-water  don  foc 
in  some  casc!i,  probably  by  combining  with  and  neatratizin^  cariionic  aei 
Friction  over  the  abdomen,  agitation  of  the  bowels  by  the  hand  with  ll 
body  io  a  bent  position  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  mnacles,  jampiDit,  Jol 
log  in  a  rough  vehicle,  or  a  ride  on  horseback,  will  aid  mnch  in  the  expt^c 
of  the  conRned  air.  Compression  byafiiianel  roller  or  otherwise,  slimnlaua 
embrocations,  and  galvanism  have  also  been  reco  mm  ended.  In  meteoric 
or  lympani/eR,  injections  of  oil  of  tnrpcnttne  or  assafetida  shoald  be  give 
Id  connection  with  other  means;  and,  if  the  symptoms  are  severe,  aUenp 
should  be  made  to  draw  off  the  air  by  the  iotroductiou  of  a  lonp  gam-eUM: 
tabe,  through  the  rectum,  far  into  the  colon.  Life  has  probably  beeonn 
ID  this  way.  Wheu  the  danger  is  very  imminent  from  the  vast  distetinM  i 
the  abdomen,  and  relief  cannot  bo  obtained  by  the  ordinary  measDrea,  it  n 
become  a  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  practitiooer ' 
puncture  the  ccecum,  or  other  part  of  the  intestinal  tube.  In  caj^es  of  exd 
sive  tympanites  with  irremovable  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  the  operatli 
has  been  occasionally  performed  with  the  effect  of  affording  relief;  thoaj 
the  cases  afterwards  terminated  fatally,  in  consequence  of  the  obvtracti) 
disease.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  543.) 

To  present  the  morbid  collection  or  evolution  of  air,  it  is  necessary 
remove  or  obviate  the  cause.  Flatulent  food  and  drinlc  should  be  arotde 
and  the  diet  should  be  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  digwti' 
powers  of  the  patient.  Should,  liowever,  flatulent  substances  enter  iototl 
diet,  their  effects  may  be  somewhat  corrected  by  associatiog  them  with  stiB 
lating  condiments,  aa  Cayenne  and  black  pepper  and  mustard.  If  tbeeoi 
plaint  originate  in,  or  be  associated  with,  debility  of  sLomacb  and  bom! 
this  should  be  corrected  by  tonic  medicines,  and  other  means  indicated  oodi 
the  head  of  dyspepsia.  C9UStipation  should  he  obviated  by  a  proper  ttf 
lation  of  the  diet,  and  if  necessary  by  laxatives;  but,  in  the  choice  of  am 
for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  to  shun  those  disposed  tn  aeeuk 
flatulence.  Among  the  most  appropriate  are  bran  bread,  as  an  artidt  < 
diet,  and  rhubarb  or  aloes  as  a  cathartic.  Magnesia  may  be  emplojnd 
connection  with  tliese,  when  acid  exists  in  excess  in  the  primtB  vjc  U 
healthy  secretions  into  the  bowels,  and  especially  deficiency  of  tfaa  Ufia 
secretion,  should  be  corrected;  and  the  blue  pill  will  often  be  osefdl  far  ll 
purpose  by  its  alterative  action  on  the  liver. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  gas  proceeds  from  a  eecntotf  • 
exhaling  act  of  the  mucous  membrane,  tonics  and  a§trio^nts  are  iadioaU 
InfusioD  of  galls  with  fennelseed  has  seemed  very  nseful  in  my  hands,  ntd 
these  circumstances;  and  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  affection  to  jieU  i 
the  free  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Strychnia  or  nux  vomica  has  alM  bo 
recommended,  and  is  among  the  most  effective  remedies  in  cases  which  (M 
depend  on  atony  of  the  muscular  coat  Dr.  Graves  strongly  advoealet  ll 
use  of  acetate  of  lead  in  tympanites;  and  Dr.  Baddeley,  of  Chelmalbrd,  hi 
employed  both  this  salt  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  conjunction  with  an  opal 
with  success  in  very  bad  cases.  {London  Lancet,  Jan.  8,  1848,  p.  44.)  J 
flatulence  is  often  dependent  upon  other  diseases,  care  should  be  takei,  I 
all  instances,  to  discover  its  source,  and  apply  remedies  to  tbis,  initril  ' 
wasting  time  in  a  direct  combat  with  tlie  flatulence  itself  Parlicnlar  all* 
tion  should  be  paid  to  nervous  derangements,  which  fr^aenlljr  c 
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Oreat  adrantft^  will  often  be  deriyed  from  combining,  in  the  same  pre- 
scription, medicines  calcnlated  to  meet  different  indications.  Thus,  sulphate 
of  qninia,  as  a  tonic,  may  be  united  in  mixture  with  assafetida  and  one  of 
the  aromatic  volatile  oils,  as  carminatives ;  and  such  a  mixture  is  often  highly 
useful  in  the  cases  of  infants  subject  to  flatulence.'*'  Magnesia  may  be  asso* 
ciated  in  mixture  with  the  aromatic  oils,  camphor- water,  and  a  little  lauda- 
num when  there  is  pain.  Rhubarb  or  aloes  may  be  given  in  pill,  with  quinia 
or  a  bitter  extract,  and  with  assafetida,  black  pepper,  or  a  volatile  oil.  Such 
combinations  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  often  with  great  advantage, 
by  a  practitioner  who  possesses  an  adequate  knowledge  of  medicines,  and  the 
modes  of  preparing  them. 


•Article  V. 

PERITONEAL  INFLAMMATION,  or  PERITONmS. 

The  protection  which  the  peritoneum  gives  to  the  alimentary  canal  is,  per- 
haps, its  most  important  function ;  and  its  diseases  may,  therefore,  be  very  ap- 
propriately associated  with  those  of  the  digestive  organs.  Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  is  susceptible  of  division  into  several  varieties ;  but  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 

I.  ACUTE  PERITONITIS. 

Symptoms,  Course^  Ac. — A  chill  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  of  peri- 
tonitis ;  but  perhaps  more  frequently  the  disease  begins  with  pain ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  occurrence  of  the  two  phenomena  is  simultaneous.  The  pain  is 
sharp  and  very  severe,  and  usually  commences  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  the  hypogastric  or  one  of  the  iliac  regions,  whence  it  gradually  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  cavity.  Sometimes  it  is  changeable,  occurring  now  in 
one  spot  and  then  in  another ;  and  not  unfrequently  is  attended  with  a  sense 
of  heat  or  burning.  The  abdomen  is  always  tender  to  the  touch.  The  slightest 
pressure  by  the  hand  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  whatever  gives  rise  to 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  has  the  same  effect.  Hence,  the  patient 
suffers  much  from  vomiting,  the  act  of  defacation,  the  discharge  of  urine, 
and  straining  of  all  kinds.  A  deep  inspiration  is  often  very  painful.  The 
motions  of  the  abdominal  walls  in  respiration  are  diminished,  if  not  sus*. 
pended ;  and  the  expiratory  act  was  observed  by  Dr.  Sibson  to  be  shorter 
than  the  inspiratory,  a  phenomenon  noticed  in  no  other  complaint  exterior  to 
the  thorax.  {Ballard.)  Movements  of  the  body  in  or  out  of  bed  are  also  pain- 
ful; and  even  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  is  often  insupportable.  Hence, 
the  patient  usually  lies  motionless  upon  his  back,  with  his  knees  drawn  up, 
80  as  at  once  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  take  off  the  weight  of  the 
covering.  Another  object  of  the  supine  position  appears  to  be,  to  obviate 
in  some  degree  the  pressure  of  the  bowels  upon  the  parietal  peritoneum.  But 
this  posture  is  not  so.  universal  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  description  of 
most  medical  writers.  The  author  recollects  that,  in  one  of  the  worst  cases 
of  peritoneal  inflammation  he  ever  witnessed,  the  favourite  position  of  the 
patient  was  upon  his  left  side,  with  the  knees  so  much  drawn  up  as  to  be 
almost  in  contact  with  the  abdomen.     Most  frequently  the  tenderness  is 

*  B. — Qainin  Solpbtt.  gr.  ij;  AssAfoetidfle  gr.  iv;  Actoiso  ^nl7.^%«Af^fwT.<i'%A.^^%\ 
Aq.  Cianamom.  f^.  Mlsee.   8.  A  teaspoonftil  for  aotaild  oii»  ^«kc  fAji^t^^ax  >3iAft^%i^K)* 
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general,  but  in  some  instances  is  greatest  in  paiticnlar  spots,  and  in  otben 
is  confined  altogether  to  one  spot ;  indicating,  in  the  latter  case,  the  loeil 
position  of  the  inflammation.  From  near  the  commencement  there  is  gen- 
erally a  feeling  of  hardness,  tension,  and  elasticity  in  the  abdominal  parietei ; 
and  very  soon  a  tumefaction  begins,  which  increases  with  the  progress  of  tbe 
complaint,  and  towards  the  close  assumes  the  character  of  tjmpanites.  la 
some  cases,  however,  there  is  little  swelling;  and  in  others,  none  at  all;  tbe 
abdomen  being  sometimes  even  drawn  in  by  the  constriction  of  the  mnaclcL 
The  swelling  is  for  the  most  part  uniform,  but  is  sometimes  irregular,  givisf 
j  to  the  hand  the  sensation  of  a  tumour  or  tumours  in  the  abdomen,  which  mij 

j'  be  either  permanent  or  changeable.     Percussion  evinces  at  first  a  resontnet 

1  healthy,  or  greater  than  that  of  health ;  but,  as  the  disease  advanceft.  the 

I  sound  becomes  dull,  especially  in  the  depending  parts.     After  the  compltiot 

has  lasted  a  short  time,  the  abdomen  frequently  offers,  under  anscoltatioo.  • 
friction  sound,  like  that  observed  in  pleurisy,  and  like  it  arising  from  the  rub- 
bing together,  during  respiration,  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  serou 
membrane  roughened  by  the  exuded  coagulable  lymph. 

Besides  the  above  phenomena,  there  are  many  others,  either  sjmpathetie, 

or  depending  on  a  direct  propagation  of  the  irritation  to  contiguous  parti 

Nausea  and  vomiting,  thirst,  constipation,  and  scanty  or  suppressed  urine  tie 

very  frequent  symptoms.     The  vomiting  is  exceedingly  distressing.    Hie 

constipation  is  obstinate,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  muscular  coat  of  tk 

i'  bowels  becomes  involved  in  the  inflammation;  but  it  is  not  a  constant  synp- 

tom,  and  sometimes  gives  way  to  diarrhoea.     The  face  is  pale,  contracted,  tad 

marked  by  an  expression  of  deep  distress  and  anxiety,  characteristic  of  ike 

disease.     The  respiration  is  short     The  pulse  is  usually  very  frequent,  fron 

I  110  to  130  or  more  in  a  minute,  small,  and  tense ;  though,  in  some  rare  euu, 

|;  it  is  full  and  but  little  accelerated.     The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  cofered 

with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  fur;  but  sometimes  it  is  red  and  dry,  and  80l■^ 

times  nearly  natural.     The  patient  is  very  often  wakeful.     The  chill  witk 

{  which  the  attack  commences,  or  which  follows  the  occurrence  of  pain,  is  on* 

ally  succeeded  by  febrile  heat  of  surface,  which,  however,  soon  subsides;  tod, 

during  the  greatest  severity  of  the  complaint,  the  skin  is  often  but  little 

warmer  than  in  health. 

The  march  of  peritonitis  is  in  general  rapid.  In  fatal  cases,  death  sometines 
occurs  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  generally  in  about  a  week ;  but  occt- 
sionally  the  disease  runs  on  for  three  and  even  four  weeks.  An  aggravttiot 
of  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  other  symptoms  marks  its  advance ;  but,  whei 
the  fatal  termination  approaches,  the  pain  often  suddenly  subsides,  or  ceieei 
altogether ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  nnfayorable  sigis» 
when  not  attended  with  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  disease  in  other  respecta 
At  this  stage,  the  pulse  is  extremely  frequent  and  feeble ;  the  extremities  tre 
cold,  and  sometimes  purplish  or  livid ;  the  countenance  is  sunken  and  ghastly; 
the  abdomen  is  either  tympanitic,  or  soft  and  flaccid ;  a  troublesome  hiccougk 
often  occurs ;  and  a  green  or  blackish  matter  is  thrown  up  from  the  stomich, 
rather  by  regurgitation  than  vomiting,  and  sometimes  flows  from  the  moatk 
of  the  patient  without  his  consciousness.  Occasionally  the  bowels  give  wtj. 
and  a  similar  dark  matter  is  discharged  per  anuoL  Coma,  or  convulsions, or 
both,  sometimes  precede  the  fatal  issue. 

A  favourable  termination  is  indicated  by  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  pahi. 
tenderness,  and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  a  cessation  of  the  Tomiting,  a  dlM- 
ished  frequency  of  pulse,  and  a  less  anxious  expression  of  countenance.  0^ 
casionally  a  copious  discharge  from  the  skin,  bowels,  or  kidneys,  attends  tks 
solution  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  the  symptoms  eafireljdisappesr,  sad 
the  recovery  It  ^^xt^cV   \a  ^^«c%,  %.  ^s^weam  w  \»ia  daf^seee  of  f^fa  Md 
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derness  in  the  abdomen  and  freqoency  of  poise  continnes  long  after  the  danger 
is  over ;  and  sometimes  a  hard  tamonr  in  some  part  of  the  cavity  remains 
for  a  considerable  time.  Again,  the  acnte  may  sobside  into  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease ;  and  the  resolt  thas  be  long  postponed,  and  quite  uncertain. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  pus  poured  out  by  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  confined 
within  sacs  formed  by  the  organized  coagulable  lymph,  makes  its  way  by 
ulceration  either  into  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  as  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, or  bladder,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  discharged.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  recovery  takes  place,  especially  when  the  pus  has  found  ao 
outlet  through  the  skin. 

Various  modifications  of  peritonitis  as  above  described  occasionally  take 
place,  and  require  notice.  Thus,  it  is  sometimes  entirely  locals  affecting  some 
one  portion  of  the  peritoneum  only ;  and  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
disease  proceeds  from  a  local  cause,  such  as  mechanical  violence,  or  the  in- 
flammation of  an  invested  organ.  In  such  cases,  it  frequently  happens  that, 
though  the  inflammation  is  not  propagated  to  any  great  extent  coutinuouslyg 
it  affects  the  portion  of  membrane  opposed  to,  and  in  contact  with  that  in-* 
flamed.  The  inflammation  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  confined  to  one  spot^ 
when  a  fixed  than  when  a  movable  organ  is  affected.  Any  part  of  the  abdo^ 
men,  where  there  is  peritoneum,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  affection.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  these  cases,  all  the  symptoms,  both  loca) 
and  constitutional,  are  less  violent  than  in  general  peritonitis.  The  local 
character  of  the  affection  is  marked  by  the  limited  extent  of  the  pain  and 
tenderness,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be 
Tery  difficult  to  establish  a  certain  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  are  much  modi* 
fied  by  the  position  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  by  the  organ  which  it 
may  invest  Thus,  when  the  inflammation  occupies  the  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  liver,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  skin,  eyes,  and  tongue  are 
more  or  less  yellow,  in  consequence  of  an  extension  of  irritation  into  the 
substance  of  the  organ.  Great  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  with  severe 
constitutional  symptoms,  mark  the  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  stomach; 
obstinate  constipation,  with  a  lower  seat  of  pain,  that  of  the  bowels;  painful 
irritation  with  tenderness  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  great  pain  in  mic- 
turition, that  of  the  bladder.  The  omentum  may  be  separately  inflamed,  in 
which  case  the  pain  extends  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  exudation  into 
the  folds  of  the  membrane  may  occasion  circumscribed  swellings,  perceptible 
to  the  touch,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  enlarged  spleen,  or  ovaries,  or 
scirrhous  tumours  of  different  portions  of  the  bowels.  Andral  mentions,  as 
characteristic  of  pelvic  peritonitis,  pain  above  and  behind  the  pnbes,  and  ex- 
tending backwards  towards  the  loins,  tenderness  in  the  hypogastrium,  slight 
fever,  sweats,  and  the  formation  of  tumours  in  the  cavity,  which  press  on  the 
neighbouring  organs,  as  the  rectum,  vagina,  and  bladder,  materially  inter- 
fering with  their  functions.  Examination  by  the  vagina  or  rectum  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  in  this  case.  Another 
frequent  seat  of  partial  peritonitis  is  the  right  iliac  region.  This,  however, 
is  almost  always  secondary,  depending  either  upon  the  propagation  of  inflam- 
mation fVom  the  exterior  cellular  tissue,  or  from  the  csBcum  or  appendix,  or 
upon  the  direct  irritation  of  matters  which  have  escaped  from  these  portions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  by  ulceration.  It  is  marked  by  great  tenderness  and 
tumefaction  over  the  head  of  the  colon,  and  by  obstinate  constipation,  and 
frequently  terminates  in  an  abscess,  which  makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  either 
anteriorly  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  Other  instances  of  local  peritonitis  are 
those  in  which  the  inflammation  depends  npon  strangulation  of  the  bowel^ 
whether  from  hernia,  intnssusceptio,  or  other  cause.  In  these  caan^  A^^  v^\b:S!^ 
toms  of  inflammation  are  always  preceded  by  tboBeot  <AMJcrQ&^AniikNs^>Xi^^^^*^Mt 
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stages,  and  sabseqaently  associated  with  those  of  the  same  affectioii  in  iU 
advanced  stages,  such  as  almost  insuperable  constipatioD,  and  Tomiting  of 
stercoraceous  matter.  Partial  inflammation  sometimes  becomes  general,  tad 
may  thus  prove  very  dangerous;  bat,  when  confined  ;to  its  original  sett,  it 
generally  yields  to  proper  treatment,  nnless  complicated  with  some  other  more 
serions  affection.  As  in  the  general  disease,  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  col- 
lections of  pus,  which  is  retained  by  adhesions  between  opposite  surfacea  of 
the  membrane,  and  makes  its  way  by  ulceration  either  to  the  surface  of  tba 
body,  or  into  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  occasionally  producing,  in  iti 
passage,  much  destruction  of  the  organs  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact 

I  have  known  sudden  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  with  great  pain  and  tender- 
.-..  ness,  to  come  on  in  the  course  of  peritonitis,  consequent  upon  the  ezteniioi 

of  the  inflammation  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  cord,  and  that  altogether 
independently  of  the  existence  of  hernia. 
;  Though  for  the  most  part  an  exceedingly  painful  disease,  peritonitis  iOM- 

I  times  comes  on  very  insidiously,  with  little  pain,  and  no  great  deg^ree  of  tea- 

„  derness,  and  runs  its  whole  course,  even  to  a  fatal  termination,  without  betig 

suspected.    This  form  of  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  feebb 
":  health,  and  as  a  complication  of  other  acute  diseases,  which  serve  to  mask  it 

Affections  of  the  brain,  which  diminish  the  ordinary  sensibility,  are  perhipi 
most  liable  to  this  dangerous  complication.  In  all  these  cases,  when  a  soddci 
and  unaccountable  increase  of  disease  takes  place,  with  the  peculiar  coaste- 
nance  and  pulse  of  peritonitis,  even  without  abdominal  pain,  a  close  exia- 
ination  should  be  instituted ;  and,  if  tenderness  is  found  to  exist  genenllT 
through  the  abdomen,  or  in  some  one  part  of  it,  the  existence  of  this  dittm 
may  be  suspected*  Severe  rigors,  followed  by  some  febrile  reaction,  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  distressing  sensations  of  sinking  at  the  epigastrioa, 
which  can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause,  shonld  lead  to  the  saspicion  of  perito* 
nitis.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  the  observation  of  the  friction  sound  in  auscul- 
tation would  very  much  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Peritonitis,  like  all  other  inflammations,  is  sometimes  connected  from  the 
commencement  with  a  typhoid  state  of  system,  marked  by  feebleness  of  the 
circulation,  general  prostration,  a  dry  and  dark  tongue  wiih  sordes  about  the 
teeth,  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  Tarions  ne^ 
Tous  symptoms,  as  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  coma,  &c.  Sometimes  De^ 
vous  symptoms  attend  it  without  evidences  of  typhoid  disorder.  Headachy 
active  delirium,  subsultus,  convulsions,  sudden  alternations  in  the  violence  of 
the  ordinary  symptoms,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  great  general  distreUr 
are  among  the  characters  of  this  form  of  the  disease. 

Andral  states  that  he  has  known  the  disease  to  recur  regnlariy  for  tone 
time  with  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent,  disappearing  entirely  in  the  ic- 
tervals,  until  at  length  it  became  permanently  established  and  cootinooa^ 
{Clinique  Medicale,  3e  ed.,  ii.  639.)  Not  unfrequently  the  symptoms  alter- 
nately diminish  and  increase,  in  the  manner  of  a  remittent  disease. 

Another  modification  of  peritonitis  is  that  resulting  from  the  per/oratim 
of  a  hollow  vi8CU8  or  cavity,  and  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  periu>- 
neal  sac.  The  inflammation  is  in  this  case  most  frequently  general,  though  it 
may  be  local  It  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  some  other  disease  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration.  The  commencement  of  the  peritonitis  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  severe  pain,  without  preceding  chill,  usually  is 
some  one  point,  from  which  it  rapidly  spreads  over  the  abdomen.  In  a  veiy 
short  time,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its  most  Tiolent  form  are  <ic- 
veloped,  and  death  ensues  generally  in  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  eves 
in  a  few  hours.  This  form  of  peritonitis  is  generally  fataL  Bot  oocasioaaliv. 
when  the  perfoTaUu^  otv^ft^  \a  ix&si^^  v^<^V^  ^^s^^^Wirhood  where  the  iBt» 
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tioe  is  not  movable,  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  small  extent,  the  effnsed 
matter  becomes  isolated  through  the  agency  of  adhesion,  and  the  affection 
ends  in  an  abscess,  which  pursues  the  same  course  with  those  alluded  to  in 
preceding  sections,  and  with  the  same  result.'*' 

Puerperal  peritonilis  is  still  another  yarietj  of  this  affection.  It  attacks 
women  in  child-bed,  usually  within  three  or  four  days  after  delivery,  and 
sometimes  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  pain  sometimes  comes  on  graidually 
and  almost  insensibly,  sometimes  suddenly  and  with  severity,  and  in  many 
cases  is  subject  to  exacerbations,  resembling  after-pains,  with  which  it  has 
often  been  confounded.  It  almost  always  commences  in  the  hypogastric  and 
lumbar  regions,  and,  after  the  whole  abdomen  has  become  involved,  is  apt  to 
be  felt  most  severely  in  those  parts.  The  tenderness  on  pressure  is  also  at 
first  confined  to  the  region  of  the  uterus.  The  lochia  are  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed ;  the  mammffi  become  flaccid ;  and  the  secretion  of  milk  either  is  not 
established,  or  is  suspended  if  it  had  commenced.  The  abdomen  is  soft  and 
flaccid  at  first,  and,  though  it  ultimately  swells  and  becomes  tympanitic,  the 
parietes  have  none  of  that  elastic  tension,  which  is  found  in  ordinary  peri« 
tonitis,  probably  owing  to  their  great  distension  in  advanced  pregnancy.  The 
effused  Jiquid  is  often  copious,  so  that  fluctuation  in  the  abdomen  is  readily 
perceived.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  an  account  of  the  general  symptoms, 
which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  peritonitis,  though  usually 
more  severe.  The  pulse  is  more  frequent,  the  respiration  more  hurried,  the 
countenance  more  deeply  affected,  the  prostration  of  strength  greater,  and  the 
march  of  the  disease  more  rapid  and  fatal.  Severe  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
and  delirium  are  more  frequent,  and  cough  is  a  common  attendant  of  the 
puerperal  affection.  Death,  which  in  the  severe  cases  occurs  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  great  prostration ;  an  extremely  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  cold 
skin,  a  brown  and  dry  tongue,  sordes  about  the  teeth,  tympanitic  abdomen, 
and  discharges  of  black  or  dark-green  matter  by  vomiting  and  stool. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  puerperal  peritonitis  is  sometimes  a  second- 
ary affection,  in  the  same  manner  as  erysipelas,  being  dependent  upon  or  at 

*  It  is  sometimes  impossible  (o  decide  with  certainty,  before  an  external  commnnicap- 
tion  has  been  effected,  as  to  the  existence  of  perforation  of  the  bowel,  in  those  cases  in 
which,  adhesion  having  taken  place  between  the  intestinal  and  parietal  peritoneum,  the 
aWine  matter  seeks  an  outlet  by  means  of  ulceration.  The  following  sketch  of  a  case 
which  oconrred  to  me,  in  the  PennsyWania  Hospital,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  may  proTe 
useful,  by  patting  the  young  practitioner  upon  the  proper  track  in  similar  cases.  The 
patient,  who  was  a  man  short  of  the  middle  age,  complained  at  first  of  pain  in  the  left 
lumbar  region,  which  had  been  treated  as  rheumatism  before  I  saw  him.  I  found  him 
with  fever,  diarrhoea,  tympanites,  and  a  dry  tongue;  and  should  haye  been  disposed  to 
consider  the  case  as  one  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  but  for  the  absence  of  the  rose- 
coloured  eruption,  and  of  the  characteristic  countenance  of  that  aflfection.  At  length  a 
tumour  was  perceived  in  the  back,  which  gradually  increased,  and,  after  a  considerable 
time,  presented  an  obscure  fluctuation,  with  a  diffused  erysipelatous  redness,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  for  a  great  extent.  Thinking  that  it  might,  pos- 
sibly, have  some  connection  with  the  bowel,  I  directed  it  to  be  opened.  An  offensive 
sanious  fluid  escaped,  with  a  decided  feculent  odour.  But  extensive  gangrene  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  came  on,  under  which  the  patient  sank.  Examination  after  death  disclosed 
the  existence  of  an  ulcer  of  the  colon,  near  the  sigmoid  flexure,  communicating  with 
the  exterior  abscess.  £xcept  at  this  one  spot,  the  colon  appeared  healthy;  but  tl^ere 
was  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  for  the  extent  of  more  than  % 
foot  from  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  though  without  ulceration,  and  without  special  disease 
of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  With  the  light  which  dissection  thus  afforded,  I  should,  in  a 
■imilar  case,  be  disposed  to  make  an  early  and  deep  incision  into  the  tumour,  in  the 
hope  fhat  the  intestinal  contents  might  thus  find  an  easy  escape,  and  the  patient  be 
spared  the  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  was  the  ^t«kV^^\^  ^%m»^ 
of  death  in  this  instance.  {Note  to  the  teeand  M^i^toa.) 
VOL.  L  48 
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leut  Baaociated  with  a  malignant  febrile  8tBt«  of  system,  of  which  OM«fl 
cliaracters  is  a  depraved  conditioD  of  the  blood.  In  sach  cnsed.  (h«  gtM 
BctioQB  are  feeble  almost  from  the  commeQcement,  and  ibe  state  of  Rjalta 
similar  to  that  which  occnrs  in  malignant  typhas.  This  form  of  the  di«« 
the  only  one  to  which  the  name  of  puerperal  fever  can  be  attached  withfi 
priety,  is  most  apt  to  reanlt  from  epidemic  inflnence. 

Peritonitis  is  always  a  dangeroas  disease;  but,  when  it  occar«  in  ft  pen 
of  good  coDBtitation,  end  without  complication,  it  gener&Ily  yields  to  rarij'i 
efficient  treatment.  That  form  of  it  which  depends  on  perforation  H  the  ■• 
fatal.  Next,  perhaps,  in  degree  of  danger  is  the  puerperal  peritoQitia.  T 
inflammation  is  least  dangerous  when  il  is  partial,  and,  as  r  ^enenl  n 
when  it  results  from  externat  injury. 

Anatomical  Charactern These  are  such  as  inflamed  aerooE  sDrracMgO 

rally  present.  (See  page  ST.)  They  will  not,  therefore,  reqaire  ft  ttryp 
ticnlar  notice  in  this  place.  If  death  has  occurred  very  early,  the  membn 
may  offer  no  other  morbid  appearance  than  reduess.  In  cftaea  of  longer  do 
tion,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  of  a  fibrinous  exndatio*  npot  \ 
surface  of  the  membrane,  and  of  free  liquid  in  the  cavity.  A  t  Ant  it  U  ofl 
in  the  form  of  a  thin,  viscid,  almost  colourless  layer;  bat  it  soon  beeon 
more  copious,  and  is  then  soft,  of  a  dull-white,  yellowish,  or  greeniah-ycll 
colour,  and  generally  more  or  less  organized,  forming  false  membnuie.  wh 
connects  together  the  opposite  peritoneal  surfaces,  agglatinating  the  fokb 
the  intestines,  and  caufing  the  different  viscera  to  adhere  to  one  anotk«r, 
to  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  This  layer  is,  in  advanced  coses,  several  Una 
thickness,  and  has  an  irregnlar  surface,  which  gives  rise  to  the  friction  bm 
observed  in  auscultation  during  life.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  orgttii 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  inflammation  and  the  stage  of  the  dicM 
In  some  cases,  little  tendency  to  organization  is  shown  at  ony  stagt; 
others,  it  appears  to  have  commenced  a  few  honrs  after  exadation.  1 
liquid  is  fonnd  in  the  interstices  of  the  intestinal  coDvolations,  and  n 
largely  in  the  pelvis  and  iliac  fos.sie.  Il  is  sometimes  colonrless  and  Hop 
or  whey-like,  with  fibrinous  flakes  floating  in  it;  sometimes  yellowith  i 
turbid ;  sometimes  milky,  sero-purulent,  or  bloody ;  and  sometimes  compot 
of  nearly  pore  pus,  or  of  blood.  In  consequence  of  the  adheatoos  foriDRl 
tbe  false  membrane,  it  is  often  contained  in  sacs,  which  appear  like  to  Bi 
abscesses,  and  now  and  then  occasion  irregularities,  observable  npon  tbcf 
face  of  the  abdomen  during  life.  In  some  iustances,  pus  is  formed  wtib 
tbe  peritoneum.  Gangrene  is  very  seldom  observed  in  the  membrftiit,UB 
fn  cases  in  which  the  bowel  has  been  strangulated.  The  dark  spoU  occwl 
ally  noticed,  resulting  from  effused  blood  in  the  sabmucoas  tissue,  ban  p 
bably  been  mistaken  for  mortification. 

If  tbe  disease  has  depended  npun  the  perforation  of  the  alimentary  (■ 
gas  generally  escapes  upon  the  openiag  of  the  peritoneam,  and  is  iMn 
less  fetid  as  the  perforation  has  been  lower  down  in  tbe  caaaL  Tbe  eham 
of  the  liquid  in  the  cavity  varies  with  tbe  organ  perforated,  and  aonedi 
serves  to  designate  the  organ.  Thus,  portions  of  uiidigest«d  or  psflb 
digested  food  have  probably  come  from  tbe  stomach ;  a  yellowiah  or  htvn 
fetid  liquid  from  the  bowels;  solid  fecal  matter  from  the  colon  ;  a  ir«IIo«i 
brown,  or  green  inodorons  liquid  from  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts;  i 
liquid  of  a  urinous  smell  from  the  bladder.  Stones  of  frait,  calculi,  < 
biliary  concretions  are  sometimes  found.  By  taking  the  upper  portioi 
the  bowel  between  the  Angers,  and  compressing  it  steadily  towards  the  Iff 
extremity,  the  escape  of  gas  or  liquid  will  sometimes  indicate  the  mIoI 
perforation,  vihicb  might  otherwise  escape  atleotion. 

Id  the  1.7p\io\d  casea  cA  ^■cWoxM'a,  «ia^s\<l\^  vHi.*.  ^<i«ri^ral,  tj 
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fibriDoas  exadation  is  found ;  the  effasion  oonsisting  of  a  serous,  milky,  or 
bloodj  fluid,  with  only  a  few  flakes  of  coi^ulable  lymph  here  and  there  adher- 
ing to  the  membrane. 

Though  vomiting  is  so  frequent  a  symptom  of  peritonitis,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  found  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  any  considerable  inflammation. 

Causes. — Peritonitis  may  arise  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation, 
sach  as  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  excessive  use  of  stimulating  food  or  drink, 
suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  retrocession  of 
cataneous  ernptions,  and  translation  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  the  result  of  local  violence,  as  of  blows,  falls,  and  bruises  of 
all  sorts,  and  of  wounds  penetrating  the  peritoneal  cavity,  including  various 
surgical  operations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  for  strangulated 
hernia  and  for  tapping,  and  the  Cesarian  section. 

Sometimes  it  is  secondary  to  other  diseases,  especially  to  inflammation  of 
the  organs  which  receive  a  complete  or  partial  covering  from  the  peritoneum. 
Inflammation  of  the  womb,  whether  occurring  from  violence  to  that  organ, 
or  injury  received  in  the  process  of  parturition,  is  said  frequently  to  extend  to 
the  peritoneal  membrane.  The  disease  is  an  ordinary  result  of  strangulation 
of  the  bowel,  both  internal  and  external,  when  not  relieved.  A  Sequent 
cause  of  it  is  perforation  of  the  diff'erent  hollow  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  or  of 
morbid  cavities,  allowing  the  escape  of  their  contents  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 
This  perforation  may  be  produced  by  ulceration,  by  mortification  and  the 
separation  of  sloaghs,  or  by  mechanical  rapture  depending  upon  an  extraor- 
dinary distending  force  within  the  cavities,  or  weakening  of  their  parietes. 
Thus,  perforation  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  gall-bladder,  biliary  ducts,  urinary 
bladder,  kidneys,  and  ureters;  the  opening  of  abscesses  in  the  substance  of 
the  organs,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  without  the  peritoneum ;  the  discharge  of 
tubercles;  the  rupture  of  distended  cysts  or  of  aneurisms,  may  all  occasion 
peritonitis.  The  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  most  frequent  in  the 
course  of  typhoid  fever,  and  of  phthisis,  in  both  of  which  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently 
produced  by  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  some  portion  of  the  canal,  especially  in 
the  caecum  and  appendix,  where  they  occasion  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
ultimately  perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  Peritonitis  sometimes  comes 
on  in  the  course  of  other  affections,  particularly  those  of  a  febrile  character, 
without  any  assignable  cause ;  and  is  not  uncommon  at  the  close  of  long-con- 
tinued and  exhausting  diseases,  which  it  brings  to  a  fatal  issue. 

or  the  variety  of  peritonitis  denominated  puerperal,  the  cause  is  probably, 
in  many  instances,  a  propagation  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  itself  to  the 
peritoneal  covering,  or  the  direct  participation  of  that  covering  in  violence 
done  to  the  organ.  The  disease  may  also  arise  from  irregularities  of  diet, 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  &c.,  as  any  other  inflammation.  But  very  often 
also  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  epidemic  influence,  or,  as  some  believe,  from  con- 
tagion ;  and,  as  thus  originating,  assumes  not  unfrequently  its  most  malignant 
form.  Of  this  character  is  the  puerperal  peritonitis  of  hospitals  and  lying-in 
establishments,  which  has  often  proved  so  fatal,  and  so  little  under  the  con- 
trol of  remedies.  It  has  been  asserted  that  peritonitis  in  the  male  has  some- 
times also  occurred  epidemically. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  disease  is  well  developed,  and  attended  with  the 
usual  symptoms,  without  complication,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  its 
diagnosis.  From  colic  of  all  kinds  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  great  ten- 
derness upon  pressure,  the  more  persistent  and  less  paroxysmal  pain,  and  the 
almost  constant  supine  position  of  the  patient;  from  mucous  gastritis  ^xA 
enteritis,  by  the  sharper  pain  and  greater  teudeni^s^,\\i^  ^\^jaNA^\.^Vk^\Q^Q\^^ 
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ftbdomeD,  the  sopine  position,  the  greater  tendency  to  conatipation,  tbeMi 
and  very  fretjaent  poise,  the  iunkenand  anxious  coantenance,  and  i^Denl 
Ibe  deeper  impression  upon  the  conalitntion;  from  xnjiammalion  of  tkf  wn 
cuUtr  coat  of  Ike  6ou«/s,  by  the  more  decided  colicky  symptoma  of  this  aft 
UoD  in  its  earlier  stages,  its  exceasirely  obstinate  constipaiioa,  and  the  fti 
Torailiug  which  attends  its  close;  from  inflammalion  of  the  liver,  bladdi 
and  other  parts  more  or  less  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  by  the  alMcnee, 
these  affections,  of  the  Bymptoms  which  chnrocterize  peritoiiitis,  while,  if  t 
membrane  is  inflamed,  the  acute  pain,  tenderness,  abdominal  tension,  positic 
pUD  upon  movement,  •fcc.  serve  to  indicate  the  fact;  from  rheumalism 
the  abdominal  muscles,  which  beam  to  it  the  closest  local  resemblaart, 
the  vooiitiug,  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  peculiar  expression  of  face,  sad  t 
difference  in  the  pain  which  attends  motion  iu  the  two  casea;  the  p«B 
rbeaniatism  tieing  much  severer  from  voluntary  moveiaents,  trbich  oil  t 
muscles  into  contraction,  than  from  passive  movement,  while  both  occut 
severe  suffering  in  peritonitis.  The  distinction  between  inflaoimation  of  t 
peritoneal  investment  of  an  organ,  and  of  the  substance  of  tbe  organ  IIm 
is  often  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact,  that  the  fnnctiona  of  the  orgu  i 
almost  always  more  or  less  deranged,  when  the  investing  membraae  oaly 
inflamed;  and,  in  fact,  the  two  affections  are  often  simnltAoeniis;  but 
accurate  diagnosis  is  of  less  consequence,  as  the  treatment  required  by  I 
peritoDsal  indamotatiou  would  in  general  involve  that  required  by  the  inSua 
organ,  and,  when  the  symptoms  arc  violent  and  the  diagnosis  doubtfal,t 
measures  required  by  the  more  dangerous  affection  ahuald  be  adopted. 

There  is  sometimes  danger  of  coufoundiug  with  peritonitis  a  peeuU 
nerooiia  affection  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  pelota,  occurring  i 
pecially  in  females.  This  is  often  attended  with  severe  pain,  teodeme 
tumefaction,  vomiting,  and  frequent  pulse.  Bot  the  pain  is  less  coaatu 
and,  though  aggravated  by  slight  pressure,  is  sometimes  alleviated  when  i 
pressure  is  strong.  It  is,  moreover,  often  quite  paroxysmal.  Tbe  patieat 
liable  to  various  nervous  derangements  of  an  hysterical  character;  and  b^ 
and  disposed  to  change  position  in  bed.  The  pulse  and  coaQtenaoce  an  Ii 
disturbed ;  the  urine,  instead  of  being  scanty,  is  usually  copious  aod  ptltadi 
and  not  nnfrcquenlly  pressure  upon  the  spine,  by  the  snSeriog  it  occaalai 
at  once  discloses  the  natnre  of  the  disorder. 

In  all  abdominal  affections,  a  friction  sound  under  auscaltatioD  majbtM 
sidered  as  a  sign  of  peritonitis;  although  it  does  not  always  occar. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  peritonitis,  prompt  and  copions  bleeding  III 
most  important  remedy.  The  pulse  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  g^aide.  T 
heart  appears  to  be  cramped  in  its  action  by  the  violence  of  the  local  lA 
tion;  and  the  pulse,  though  often  corded,  is  generally  small  and  very  (i 
quent,  and  wel!  calculated  to  mislead  au  inexperienced  practitioner.  Indo 
it  often  becomes  more  developed  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  this  result  ■ 
always  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  remedy  was  property  appb 
Neither  should  paleness  of  face,  and  absence  of  febrile  heat  apoa  the  nir& 
deter  from  venesection,  when  the  evidences  of  inSamraation  are  aneqniroc 
and  the  patient  is  seeu  early  iu  the  atta<:k.  The  quantity  of  blood  vil 
drawn  must  be  regulated  by  the  apparent  constitution  of  the  patient,  I 
stage  of  tlie  disease,  and  the  effects  produced  by  its  loss.  In  a  toitni 
vigorous  individual,  guou  after  the  attack,  from  lifteen  to  thirty  flnidom 
may  generally  be  taken  with  propriety;  and  the  bleeding:  may  be  rcpMl 
once  and  again,  if  the  symptoms  remain  unabated,  and  no  decided  erMev 
of  exhaustion  be  observable,  though  the  amount  abstracted  at  tbe  aecoad  ■ 
third  operation  should  not  generally  be  so  great  as  at  firat-  It  omr  mm 
tinteB  be  necessw^  Vo  Te^e«.\.  \\i.ft  ^iN^s^Sto^  -^xv^^a  twenty-few,  ami  t* 
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twelve  hours.     Faintness,  or  decided  siDklng  of  the  pnlse,  occurring  during 
the  flow  of  blood,  is  a  sign  that  sufficient  has  been  taken  for  the  time. 

After  the  first  bleeding,  from  fi?e  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be 
given,  followed  in  six  or  eight  hours  by  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  whichever  may  be  most  easily  retained  by  the 
^  stomach,  so  as  to  produce  a  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  irrita- 
tion of  accumulated  feces,  and  the  injurious  but  vain  efforts  at  movement  in 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  which  they  tend  to  sustain,  are  thus  avoided, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  wholesome  revulsion  effected  towards  the  inner  intes- 
tinal surface,  and  congestion  of  the  portal  system  in  some  measure  relieved 
by  secretion  from  the  liver  and  mucous  membrane.  Calomel  is  peculiarly 
appropriate,  because  better  retained  than  most  other  cathartics,  and  for 
the  reason,  moreover,  that  it  series  as  an  early  basis  for  mercurial  treatment, 
should  this  be  ultimately  advisable.  But,  after  the  first  thorough  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  it  is  not  desirable  to  push  purgative  medicines  actively.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  benefit  they  might  produce  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  disadvantage  of  the  continued  friction  of  the 
inflamed  serous  surface  of  the  intestinal  convolutions.  It  is  considered  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  keep  the  opposite  surfaces  of  an  inflamed  synovial 
membrane  at  rest  Why  not  also  those  of  the  inflamed  peritoneum  ?  It  is 
true  that  this  objection  is  of  less  force  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to 
the  abdominal  parietes,  or  to  the  investment  of  an  immovable  viscus ;  and, 
in  such  cases,  when  the  diagnosis  can  be  clearly  made  out,  it  may  be  proper 
to  keep  up  an  active  purgation.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  procure  one  or  at  most  two  soft  evacuations  daily,  by  the  use  of  the 
mildest  laxatives,  aided  by  enemata.  In  the  selection  of  the  laxative,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach.  Small  doses  of  the  effer- 
Tescing  Seidlitz  powder,  or  of  Kochelle  or  Epsom  salt  dissolved  in  carbonic 
acid  water,  or  of  infusion  of  tamarinds  with  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  employed 
early  in  the  day,  and  rendered  effective  by  a  laxative  enema  in  the  evening. 
These  often  allay  vomiting,  and  also  act  usefully  as  refrigerants.  Castor  oil 
may  sometimes  be  given  in  very  small  quantities,  when  acceptable  to  the 
stomach ;  and  some  authors  speak  highly  of  a  combination  of  this  with  oil 
of  turpentine.  Should  these  laxatives  prove  irritating  to  the  stomach,  they 
should  be  suspended,  and  reliance  placed  upon  enemata  alone. 

After  one  or  two  large  bleedings,  and  a  full  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  re- 
course should  be  had  immediately  to  leeches,  which  should  be  very  freely 
applied,  especially  over  those  points  of  the  abdomen  where  the  pain  and  ten- 
derness are  greatest.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  American  leeches 
should  be  applied  at  once ;  and  the  application  may  be  subsequently  repeated, 
if  required  by  a  persistence  of  the  symptoms.  The  leeches  should  be  followed 
by  warm  fomentations,  or,  what  is  better,  if  the  patient  can  support  their 
weight,  by  light  emollient  cataplasms,  as  of  mush,  oatmeal,  flaxseed* meal,  &c., 
large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen.  These  cataplasms 
should  be  kept  on  steadily  for  several  days.  Laudanum  may  sometimes  be 
advantageously  added  to  them.  Instead  of  warm  emollient  applications,  some 
recommend  cold  water,  or  even  ice  to  the  abdomen ;  but  I  have  not  tried  this 
remedy,  and  confess  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  it. 

Opium  may  be  used  very  early  in  this  inflammation.  After  free  bleeding 
and  leeching,  and  the  full  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
further  delay.  At  first,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  the  narcotic  at  night,  so  as 
to  secure  rest  to  the  patient,  and  quiet  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  Calomel 
should  generally  be  added  to  it  in  small  quantities.  This  is  useful  by  pre« 
paring  for  the  easier  evacuation  of  the  bowels  on  the  followiiv^dK5^>avx\.^>S\ 
farther,  by  facilitating  the  mercurial  impression,  sYio\i\^  XXx^a  \i^  ^Sxax^^x^^ 
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determined  on.  One  or  two  grains  of  opinm,  with  from  two  to  foar  mi 
of  calomel,  may  be  gitea  in  one  dose ;  or  two  grains  of  the  narcotic  and  k 
of  the  mercariat  may  be  made  into  foar  pills,  tno  of  trbich  may  be  wlmii 
tered  at  once,  and  one  every  hour  or  two  Bflerwards  nntil  the  pati«ol  fr 
the  anodyne  influence.  A  direction  to  the  sorfacc  of  the  body  may  be  ti 
naefally  given  by  the  addition  of  a  grain  or  two  of  ipecacnanba  to  tlie  m 
tore,  should  it  not  proYe  offensive  to  the  stomach. 

Id  the  same  stage,  advantage  will  often  be  found  from  the  efferread 
draught,  given  every  two  hours  through  the  day.  It  acts  fftTooraUy 
quieting  the  stomach,  and  producing  diaphoresis;  two  effects  wbleh  I 
strongly  indicated.  Other  anti-emetics  that  may  be  employed  ar«  am 
draughts  of  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  and  creasote  when  there  ia  no  len 
to  suspect  mucous  gastritis.  Should  ther  vomiting  be  obstinate,  it  n 
sometimes  be  relieved  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  or  bIidi 
warm  water,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  small  dose  of  ipecacaanha,  which  serve 
wash  out  the  stomach,  and  remove  anyofTending  matter  that  maybeprese: 
Anodyne  enemata  may  also  be  resorted  to.  In  order  to  favour  diaphom 
the  warm  bath  is  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  in  the  cases  of  childreo;  t 
in  adults,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  pain  of  motion,  it  is  belter  dispcH 
with,  unless  it  can  be  applied  without  disturbing  the  relative  position  of  t 
diOerent  parts  of  the  body. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  fomentations  or  cataplasms  may  be  supened 
by  rubefacient  applications,  especially  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  bliate 
which,  in  general  peritonitis,  should  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  cover  aeai 
the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

Should  the  complaint  not  exhibit  evident  signs  of  yielding  in  the  eon 
of  three  or  four  days,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  mercnnal  impremc 
For  this  purpose,  from  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  ereiyb 
or  Biz  hoars,  combined  with  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  o|Roa 
and,  in  very  urgent  cases,  the  doses  may  be  increased,  or  the  interval  b 
tween  them  diminished.  If  the  system  do  nol  quickly  respond  to  thecal 
rael  thus  employed,  mercurial  ointment  may  be  applied  by  fHction  to  ti 
inside  of  the  limbs,  aud  as  a  dressing  to  the  blistered  abdomen.  The  patie 
almost  always  recovers  from  ordinary  peritonitis  when  ptyalism  is  indaeed 

Id  the  advanced  stages,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  tn  counteract  i 
bitity  by  tonic  or  stimulant  remedies.  For  this  purpose,  wine-whey,  caA 
nate  of  ammonia,  and  nutritions  liquids  may  be  used;  bnt  perhaps  the  be 
remedy  is  a  combination  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  laudanum  or  one  of  ll 
salts  of  morphia.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  afli 
punch,  or  eggs  beat  ap  vritb  sugar  and  with  wine  or  brandy  and  water. 

During  the  activity  of  the  inSammation,  the  diet  should  consist  ezcluiv* 
of  liquids,  and  these  shoald  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Leiao 
ode,  orangeade,  infusion  of  tamarinds,  solutions  of  the  various  syrape  mm 
from  fresh  fruits,  orgeat  and  water,  gum-waler,  barley-water,  a»d  the  U 
while  they  serve  as  driuk,  afford  sufficient  nutriment  for  the  patienL  In-wtt 
and  cold  carbonic  acid  water  may  also  be  tal^en  to  quench  thirst.  Rbbm 
whey  may  be  used,  when  it  is  considered  desirable  to  make  the  diet  eonewh 
more  nutritious.     Animal  broths  may  become  proper  before  the  c-loacL 

The  patient  should  be  perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  aud  not  allowed  to  tim' 
evacuate  either  bowels  or  bladder.  The  bedclothes  should  be  prwestcd  ft« 
pressing  on  the  abdomen  by  crossiug  segments  of  hoops,  or  other  raeam. 

Cases  of  partial  peritonitis  are  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  plan  pnciiat 
though  with  less  energy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  so  mnch  Uood  fra 
the  arm,  an&  CB.\ome\  ViQovA&.va^  %%v^«^T&t.Tale,  be  more  sparingly  empi 

If  the  comv^a\Q^  octiK'vi  c<jaBA\.M.\\<i\i&  \.Tiei\a\iivi  •c\&%<^t:J«j!L^'^QA 
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eases,  or  if  it  be  complicated  with  an  adynamic  or  typhous  state  of  system, 
it  will  not  admit  of  the  same  active  depletion,  and,  in  some  very  low  cases,  will: 
scarcely  admit  of  depletion  at  all.     Where  any  doubt  exists  upon  the  point, 
it  will  be  best  to  employ  leeches,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lancet.     The  remedy* 
upon  which  reliance  is  chiefly  to  be  placed  is  mercury  combined  with  opiates. 
Stimulants  may  sometimes  become  necessary.  .) 

Peritonitis  dependent  upon  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  other- 
cavity,  requires  a  somewhat  peculiar  treatment  Depletion  may  be  poshed  as 
far  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  permit;  bnt,  as  this  has  generally  been 
much  impaired  by  preceding  disease,  the  remedy  is  in  most  oases  inadmissi* 
ble,  and  must  always  be  used  with  caution.  Local  bleeding  by  leeches  should 
be  preferred  to  the  lancet,  if  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  either. 
A  large  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  But  the  prominent  indica* 
tion  is  to  keep  the  bowels  perfectly  at  rest,  in  order  that  the  effused  matter 
maybe  prevented  from  travelling,  and  that  the  formation  of  adhesions  may* 
serve  to  limit  the  disease.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  opium  in  large 
and  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  maintain  the  system  completely  and  constantly 
under  its  influence.  The  opium,  while  it  thus  puts  the  bowels,  as  it  were,  in 
splints,  answers  another  excellent  purpose,  by  rendering  the  system  at  large 
less  sensible  to  the  shock  of  the  disease.  The  body  of  the  patient  should  be 
kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and  drinks  forbidden,  or  at  least  admitted  only  in 
such  quantities  as  may  insure  them  against  passing  through  the  pylorus. 
Thirst  may  be  allaved  by  washing  the  month  out  with  cold  liquids,  and  allow- 
ing small  pieces  of  ice  to  lie  upon  the  tongue.  Under  any  plan  of  treatment, 
the  case  must  be  considered  as  almost  desperate;  but  the  one  described 
affords  some  chance  of  a  favourable  issue.  One  case  was  suocessftilly  treated 
by  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  upon  the  opiate  plan ;  and  another,  probably  of  this 
character,  already  referred  to  as  occurring  in  convalescence  from  enteric  fever, 
ended  in  recovery  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gerhard  and  myself. 

Two  other  cases  of  peritonitis,  occurring  under  similar  circumstances,  have 
been  subsequently  reported  as  having  recovered  under  the  opiate  treatment 
(See  noief  page  361.)  But  there  can  be  no  positive  certainty  that  these 
were  really  cases  of  perforation.  They  may  have  been  simply  examples 
of  the  disease  supervening  upon  other  affections  in  their  advanced  stage,  an 
event  already  stated  not  to  be  uncommon.  Still,  the  important  therapeutical 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  them,  that,  as  the  opiate  plan  is  the  only  one 
under  which  peritonitis  thus  occurring  has  been  cured,  this  remedy  should 
be  employed  in  all  cases  supposed  to  be  connected  with  perforation.  Indeed, 
we  may  go  fhrther,  and  consider  it  as  our  main  reliance  in  all  cases  of  the 
disease,  supervening  upon  others,  in  an  exhausted  state  of  the  system. 

Puerperal  peritonitis  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  disease ;  but  being,  as  a  general  rule,  more  rapid  and  violent,  it 
requires,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  more  prompt  and  energetic  interference. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  remedies,  which  are  absolutely  identical 
with  those  already  mentioned.  Attention  should  be  additionally  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  uterine  discharges.  The  lochia,  if  suppressed,  should  be  pro- 
moted by  fomentations  or  emollient  applications  to  the  external  genitals ;  and 
acrid  discharges,  if  any  such  exist,  should  be  removed  as  they  appear,  while 
the  vagina  is  carefhlly  washed  out  by  emollient  injections.  It  is  also  ad- 
vised, by  some  writers,  to  favour  the  flow  of  milk  by  similar  applications  to 
the  breast,  and  by  resorting  to  the  efforts  of  the  infant,  or  of  some  young 
sucking  animal,  as  a  puppy.  In  the  adynamic  form  of  this  disease,  bleeding 
is  not  well  borne ;  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  sometimes  producing  gpreat  fisint- 
nees,  from  which  the  patient  scarcely  rises.  Still  it  is  generally  proper  to  t.T| 
blood-letting ;  for  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  d\!&QxiV\i,  %a^  \^^  tAft^Xi^  ^\\^ftft&» 
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tag,  and  the  qualily  of  the  bluod  drawn,  are  among  llie  iDOBt  cbaruteriM 
marks  of  the  BffectioD.  Shonld  the  pulse  become  sery  feeble,  and  the  patw 
very  feint  from  the  loss  of  a  little  bboU,  while  the  blood  which  bu  bw 
drawn  is  dark,  and  yields  a  loose  and  easily  broken  coagulum,  the  iahnu 
is,  that  tlie  case  is  one  of  a  muligDant  atlynamic  character,  and  the  plan 
direct  depletion  shoald  be  abandoned  Lueches  may  often  be  uMfally  n 
atituted  for  the  lancet.  Considering  the  farourable  effects  of  titv  opii 
treatment  in  the  form  of  peritonitis  ascribed  to  perforation,  it  is  highly  pi 
bable  that  it  may  be  foand  araon^  the  most  efficient  in  this  Tariflty  also  of  I 
disease.  Stimulants  and  a  nutritions  diet  are  often  necessary.  It  is  probal 
to  cases  of  thia  nature  that  oil  of  turpentine,  so  highly  recommended  by  I 
Br^nan,  of  Dubliu,  is  especially  applicable.  Both  suuud  mvdical  reasoai 
and  experience  are,  I  think,  adverse  to  its  eniployroeiit  in  the  canes  of  or 
nary  iuQammalioa  of  the  peritoneum,  whether  occorring  in  paerperal  ««i 
or  others. 

II.  CHRONIC  PERITONITIS. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  chronic  peritonitis,  differing  entirely  in  tk 
origin,  and  much  in  their  degree  of  fatality,  which  are  aevertheless  so  rial 
in  thuir  symptoms,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them.  In  a 
the  inflammation  is  of  the  ordinary  character,  and  origioatca  in  the  ordia 
causes;  in  the  other,  it  depends  upon  tubercles  disseiniuated  in  the  ai 
brane,  and  serving  as  a  constant  source  of  irritation.  I  aball  first  deicr 
the  former,  and  then  point  out  those  additional  symptoms  which  may  be  • 
posed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  latter. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  sometitnes  original,  but,  when  the  inflammat 
is  of  the  ordinary  character,  is  more  frequently  a  mere  sequel  of  an  ill-CK 
acute  attack.  In  the  former  case,  its  commencement  is  ofien  very  abscin 
little  pain  being  sometimes  felt  in  the  ab<lomen,  with  derangement  of  dig 
tioo,  and  alteruations  of  constipation  and  looseness  of  bowels,  which  exist 
a  considerable  time  without  attracting  much  attention.  At  length  the  ga 
ral  health  U  affected,  a  little  febrile  excitement  is  experienced  towardier 
ing,  the  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength,  and  the  disease  becomes  folly  < 
Teloped.  When  the  result  of  an  acute  attack,  it  exhibits  the  charadciii 
phenomena  immediately  after  the  subsidence  of  the  primary  symfitonu.  I 
sometimes  difficoU  to  decide,  whether  the  disease  began  in  ila  acut«  orcbn 
form ;  fur  even  in  cases  which  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  tfao  lai 
the  pain  is  severe  at  first,  and  afterwards  diminishes ;  and  the  fact  is  that  tk 
is  no  distinct  line  of  division  between  the  two  varieties. 

When  the  complaint  is  fully  formed,  there  is  usually  slight  pain  is 
abdomen,  which  in  many  instances  is  scarcely  felt  unless  uud«r  dir«et  p 
sure,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some  sliock  or  jar,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  E 
step,  or  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  or  some  effort  on  the  jtarv  of  the  path 
such  as  coughing,  straining,  &c.,  which  causes  a  sudden  concussion  or  ci 
pression  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Sometimes  the  paiu  and  tenderocM 
confined  to  one  spot,  soraelimes  are  diffused  or  variable.  There  is  occad 
ally  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium.  The  abdoroeo  is  BometintM  two 
in  consequence  of  effusion  into  the  cavity;  but,  when  this  is  not  the  CMi 
may  be  even  flatter  than  iu  health,  in  consequence  of  the  tsncioil  of 
muscles.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  dulnesa  on  percaasion.  often  mon 
less  fluctuation,  and  sometimes  an  edematous  condition  of  the  feet  and  li 
In  the  latter,  the  abdomen  is  firm  and  elastic  to  the  toach,  and  often  non 
leas  unequal,  from  the  irregular  formation  of  adhesions,  and  the  darelopa 
of  lumoQTS  or  of  a«Aa  'n'vW:>\^  X\i%  ti>\d%  q{  U\e  QeriLoneaia.      OccaaioDaJty 
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abdominal  effasion  is  so  great  as  closely  to  imitate  ascites,  if  not  to  const!- 
tute  a  variety  of  that  disease. 

The  appetite  is  feeble  or  irregnlar,  and  the  digestion  impaired.  In  most 
cases,  there  is  nansea  with  occasional  Yomiting,  and  the  bowels  are  irregular, 
being  either  constipated  or  affected  with  diarrhcea.  Food  produces  a  feeling 
of  weight  in  the  stomach,  and,  in  some  instances,  causes  pain  in  a  particular 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  occurring  at  a  certain  interval  after  eating.  The 
stools  are  often  light- yellow  or  clay-coloured.  The  state  of  the  tongue  is 
variable ;  but  generally  it  is  either  slightly  furred,  or  smooth,  red,  and  more 
or  less  chapped.  The  pulse  is  frequent ;  the  urine  scanty ;  the  skin  usually 
dry,  unless  in  the  latter  stages  when  hectic  fever  has  been  developed ;  and  the 
face  pale  and  expressive  of  anxiety.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually 
very  slow.  Strength  gradually  fails ;  and  the  patient,  worn  out  by  the  con- 
stant irritation,  as  well  as  by  the  failure  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  sinks  into 
a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  emaciation,  which  terminates  at  length  in 
death.  The  fatal  issue  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  the  supervention  of  an 
acute  attack  of  inflammation.  The  disease  is  sometimes  complicated  in  its 
course  by  functional  disorders  of  various  organs,  the  action  of  which  is  in* . 
terfered  with  by  adhesions,  or  tumours  formed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Thus,  jaundice  may  result  from  pressure  upon  the  gall-ducts,  and  obstinate 
constipation  from  pressure  on  the  bowels.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  quite 
latent  until  near  its  close. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  during  life,  whether  the  disease  is  or  is 
not  connected  with  tubercles. of  the  peritoneum.  Whenever  it  is  protracted 
and  very  obstinate,  resisting  the  curative  measures  employed,  and  when  its 
origin  cannot  be  traced  to  a  preceding  acute  attack,  to  local  injury  of  the  ab- 
domen, or  to  chronic  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  it  to  be  tuberculous.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  abdomen  will  often  detect  small  tumours  consequent  upon 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  the  external  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  in  the  groin,  are  also  occasionally  enlarged.  The  simultaneous  ex- 
istence of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  an  obstinate  diarrhoea,  indicating  tuber- 
culous ulceration  of  the  bowels,  would  be  fhrther  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  affection.  Some  aid  in  the  diagnosis  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  general 
habit  of  the  patient,  and  his  hereditary  tendencies. 

The  disease  is  always  dangerous,  and,  in  the  tuberculous  form,  probably 
quite  incurable.  When  partial,  or  dependent  on  a  curable  disease  of  neigh- 
bouring organs,  or  consequent  upon  an  acute  attack,  and  unconnected  with 
tubercles,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  yield  to  reme^s. 

Anatomical  CharacterH. — ^^Not  uncommonly  there  is  almost  universal  adhe- 
sion of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  exudation  and  organ- 
ization of  coagulable  lymph.  Occasionally  small  spots  of  lymph  are  observed 
thickly  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  mistaken  for  tubercles,  but  are  distinguishable  by  their  less  regular  form, 
and  by  being  easily  scraped  from  the  membrane,  while  tubercles,  being  situ- 
ated in  the  subserous  tissue,  are  not  thus  removable.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  false  membrane  covers  the  peritoneum,  it  is  usually  very  thick,  of  a  gray- 
ish, reddish,  or  dark  colour,  often  rough,  and  of  an  areolar  appearance  upon 
the  surface,  and  sometimes  of  an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.  Sometimes 
the  intestines  are  so  agglutinated  as  to  form  tumours  sensible  externally,  and 
now  and  then,  inconsequence  of  partial  adhesions  of  the  peritoneum,  sacs  are- 
formed,  which  are  filled  with  liquid,  and  give  an  irregularity  to  the  outline 
of  the  abdomen.  The  liquid  effusion  is  variable  in  quantity,  position,  and 
appearance ;  being  in  some  cases  very  scanty,  in  others  motQ  ot  \^^^  ^^qsl^- 
ant ;  sometimes  anterior  to  the  bowels,  wMc^  ax^  coia\^i«e&^^  VkiXa  ^^  \»i^ 
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p»rt  of  tbe  abdomeo,  and  aomelimes.  og  before  meotioned.  parliollj  collteb 
in  saoi ;  occtksioDallr  oearly  coloiirlei^B  and  limpid,  with  Sbriaoas  Baku,  occ 
sioaaily  more  or  less  opaque,  aod  of  s  yeltowiah,  browaiiih,  blAcki&b,  or  re 
dish  coliiur,  from  admistDre  of  pua  or  of  blood.  Iq  some  inataocea,  it  couiii 
exclu.MTely  of  pus.  In  cases  complicated  with  tabercaloDS  deposiUoa,  tbii 
found  either  in  small  distinct  grannUtions,  or  in  masses  formed  by  their  aggt 
Ration,  more  or  less  exteus'Telj  diffused  over  tbe  peritoDcam,  and  genenl 
attended  with  falxe  membrane  and  adhesions.  The  tubercles  exist  ia  i 
stages  of  development.  They  are  asaallj  solid,  bat  are  soutetimes  ni«twi 
in  tiie  softened  slate,  and  even  opening  ioto  the  peritoneal  earity.  Incttae 
have  occurred  in  which  toberculons  matter,  deposited  ia  the  adheriDg  CM 
of  two  intestinal  convolutiona,  baa  produced  ulceration  in  both,  and  tb 
formed  a  communication  between  them. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  to  be  chiefly  relied  on  are  reet,  occadtt 
leecbing.  fDmentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  warm  batbiog,  blisters, « 
tbe  constitutional  impression  of  mercury  and  of  iodine.  Rubefacient  applk 
tions  to  the  abdomen,  pustnlation  by  tartar  emetic,  and  selons  or  iatuet  < 
tbe  inside  of  the  thighs  have  also  been  recommended.  Mercury  maybe  u 
both  internally  and  externally;  the  ointment  being  applied  by  friction  «v 
the  abdomen,  or  as  a  dressing  to  tbe  blistered  surface.  Iodine  may  bt  u 
io  tbe  same  way.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  sta(«  of  tlte  bowels,  co 
Btipation  being  obviated  by  laxBtives,  and  diarrhcea  by  opiates  combined  <ri 
cretaceoQB  preparations.  Dover's  powder,  or  the  extract  of  byoscyamu,  n 
often  be  usefully  given  at  night,  especially  in  connection  with  tbe  mcrean 
preparations.  Diuretics  may  be  employed  to  promote  tbe  abaorptioo  of  t 
effused  fluid.  The  diet  should  be  regulated  by  the  circumataocea  of  the  at 
In  tbe  more  active  stage,  it  should  consist  exclnsively  of  vegetable  matU 
when  the  strength  fails  under  this  rigid  course,  milk  may  be  added ;  and  ci 
cumatances  of  debility  and  exhanstion  may  occur,  requiring  tbe  use  of  ri(l 
animal  food.  In  the  tuberculous  cases,  the  diet,  as  a  general  rule,  ahonU  I 
more  untritioua  than  in  those  of  uncomplicated  inflammaiion.  In  theae  cw 
moreover,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  iodine  over  mercury  ;  and  lb*  i 
cesaity  of  couuterautitig  tbe  ttodency  of  general  debility  to  produce  tobeic 
lous  deposition,  may  render  a  resort  to  bitters,  chalybeates,  cod-liver  oil,  t> 
moderate  exercise  of  a  passive  character,  desirable.  Should  ab^^etsc*  foi 
with  an  apparent  external  direction,  their  tendency  to  tbe  surface  ahonM 
favoured  by  emollient  poultices. 


SECTION  II. 
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7'he  absorbent  system,  besides  sharing  in  tbe  general  suaoeptibilityfi 
body  to  morbid  influences,  is,  from  the  nature  of  ita  office,  peenliarlj  miet 
'  1  causes  of  disease.  Receiving  not  only  tbe  effete  n«tt«n  of  t 
general  organism,  but  also  the  alimentary  product  of  the  digeaUve  prooi 
and,  possibly,  numerous  bodies  from  without,  of  every  degree  Mid  wiMf 
noxious  power,  it  most,  in  many  instances,  experience  the  first  eril  aflMi 
morbid  agents ;  and  not  nnfreqnently,  it  is  probable,  experieaeea  ffuth  t&m 
exclusively ;  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  glands  bav«  ft  aodiM 
influence  over  the  substances  absorbed,  which  often  bringa  them  ialA  H 
mony  with  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system,  and  thus  prevents  tbciri^fui* 
inffnence  beyond  the  atrncture  into  which  they  have  penetrated.  T" 
ente,  moreover, 8eQm,\)e^o^&i^\«i'Cii«^'<«»u^,VnVi%^(^ueased  of  t 
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uons  sympathy,  which  transmits  an  impression  from  one  part  i9  another  of  the- 
same  structure;  so  that  an  irritation  at  their  origin  is  very  apt  to  be  trans- 
mitted for  a  considerable  distance  along  their  course.  A  slight  general  sketch 
of  the  derangements  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  will  be  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  detailed  account  of  those  few  of  their  diseases  which  appear 
to  merit  a  separate  description. 

The  absorbents,  as  the  result  of  irritation,  may  act  more  energetically  than 
is  compatible  with  health,  and  may  thus  produce  general  emaciation,  or  the 
wasting  of  particular  parts  or  organs.*  They  may  fall  into  the  opposite  state 
of  depression  or  debility,  and,  fitiling  to  execute  their  legitimate  function,  may 
gire  rise  to  morbid  accumulation  of  fluids,  constituting  dropsy,  or  of  solids, 
constituting  obesity,  and  yarions  local  excesses  of  growth.  As  a  consequence, 
also,  of  deficient  action,  they  may  fail  in  their  office  of  assimilation,  and  thus 
allow  noxious  matters  to  enter  the  blood,  which  might  otherwise  be  rendered 
innocent,  or  at  any  rate  be  very  favourably  modified.  They  are  subject  to 
inflammation  in  all  its  grades  and  stages.  To  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  dis- 
ease  they  are  peculiarly  liable.  Involyed,  as  they  almost  always  are,  at  their 
origin,  in  every  specific  local  disease  to  which  the  frame  is  subject,  they  serve 
as  channels  by  which  the  affection  spreads  to  neighbouring  or  distant  parts, 
or  pervades  the  system,  and  consequently  are  themselves  the  first  to  suffer. 
Hence,  the  absorbents  or  absorbent  glands  become  the  seat  of  syphilis,  of 
oaroinoma,  of  epithelioma,  of  fibroid  disease,  and  of  other  less  strictly  defined 
and  understood  degenerations.  They  may  become  enlarged  or  varicose,  and 
diminished  in  their  caliber  or  strictured.  Their  channel  may  be  entirely  closed, 
giving  rise  to  accumulations  behind  the  strictured  point,  and  consequent  rup* 
tore  of  the  vessel.  Their  coats  are  sometimes  ossified,  and  like  other  parts 
are  liable  to  excessive  and  deficient  growth.  But  most  of  these  affections  are 
very  obscure,  and  scarcely  discoverable  during  life.  Some  of  them  must,  from, 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be,  in  any  particular  instance,  hypothetical,  or  at 
best  conjectural.  Others  again  are  completely  lost  in  the  ravages  which  th^ 
disease  produces  in  parts  more  immediately  vital.  Of  the  various  complaints, 
therefore,  to  which  this  system  is  incident,  a  few  only  merit  a  separate  notice. 
Those  here  treated  of  are  inflammation  of  the  absorbent  vessels  and  glands, 
and  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands. 


Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  ABSORBENTS. 

Sy  n.  — AngeioJtueitu, — Lymphangeitit. 

Or  inflammation  of  the  lacteals,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  glands  which 
they  permeate,  and  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  viscera,  whether  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  little  can  be  known  during  life.  Though  probably  of  no  very  un- 
frequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  possibly  very  serious  in  its  results,  there 
are  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  other  inflammations, 
with  an  approach  to  accuracy ;  and  the  practitioner  must  content  himself  with 
treating  the  affection  according  to  the  visible  indications.  But  inflammation 
of  the  external  lymphatics  is  in  general  sufficiently  obvious. 

Sj/mploms,  Course,  dkc, — If  the  superficial  layer  of  absorbents  only  is 

*  It  mast  not  be  considered  that  it  is  the  mere  yessels  or  tnbes  to  which  the  author  haA 
reference,  when  treating  of  this  system  of  parts,  bnt  the  iiho\«  «:^'^vn\\i%  ^^xixkwsxx^ 
with  the  absorbent  process,  iaolndlag,  of  coutm,  ih«  o«Sbi  \ri  nYAc^  ^«^«k  «X)i%^TV^^ 
iB  Buppoted  to  be  effected. 
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fttTected,  as  nsually  happens  when  the  diseaite  orignnutra  in  a  wonnd.  nlnr.i 
inBained  poiiit  of  ibe  surface,  pain,  increased  by  pressnre,  is  a.snallj  felt  tin 
the  coorse  of  the  lymphalics.  and  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterward,  onei 
more  reddish  streaks  may  be  observed,  commencing  at  the  orif;inatin|c  pot 
of  disease,  or  tit  a  greater  or  less  dislanco  from  it,  and  rnnning  tovar^  U 
centre  of  circulation.  These  streaks  are  sometimes  straight  and  sometia 
crooked,  often  interlace  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  irre^^ular  meshn.  u 
when  examined  by  the  fingers,  feel  like  hard  cords.  The  redness  often  extw 
to  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  cord,  being  gradually  shaded  oS  idio  I 
natural  colour  of  the  skin.  It  is  generally  of  a  rather  bright  tint;  but 
sometimes  dark.  Not  nnfrequcntly  distinct  patches  of  rcdnes^i  occur,  irregoi 
and  obscurely  defined,  bat  usually  connected  by  the  lines  alladed  to.  T 
inflammation  travels  rapidly  until  it  reaches  the  lymphatic  ^landa.  irU 
become  enlarged  and  painful;  and  often  extends  beyond  these,  Hpreading 
it  advances,  and  giving  rise,  in  some  instances,  to  a  diffusvil  erysipelal* 
redness.  The  cellular  tissne  also  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  whole  ncighbo 
ing  parts  swollen  and  hardened.  The  hardness,  however,  occurs  rather 
nodales  than  diffusively.  The  patient  now  suffers  greatly  with  soreneni 
burning  pain. 

When  the  more  deeply-seated  lymphatics  are  exclusively  affected,  the  p 
is  at  first  without  redness,  is  deep-seated  and  shooting,  and  gradually  exiM 
along  the  coufse  of  the  vessels.  Slight  pressure  on  the  surface  has  lit 
effect,  but  strong  pressure  increases  it  considerably.  There  is  mach  swellia 
and  deep-seated  irregular  hardness  may  be  felt  upon  a  clone  examinatit 
The  surface  at  first  retains  its  natnral  colour;  but  at  length  becomes  n 
deoed;  the  redness  occurring  not  in  lines,  but  irregularly  in  paidie*.  i 
haring  a  pinkish  or  roseate  hoe.  Both  sets  of  vessels  arc  sometimee  m 
taneously  inflamed;  and  then,  the  symptoms  of  the  two  are  nnited. 

Most  frequently  the  symptoms  are  much  less  severe  than  those  enumerati 
and  often  only  a  few  red  lines  are  observable,  which  are  soro  to  the  Ion 
and  give  rather  a  feeling  of  stiflfncss  than  of  acute  pain.  Occasionally  I 
inflammation  of  the  vessels  is  so  slight  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recoRaia 
bat  for  the  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  glands  towards  which  they  run. 

The  mild  cases  generally  terminate  in  resolotion,  nnder  snitahle  treatsc 
The  severer  often  run  on  to  suppuration.  The  pns  is  generally  in  wpar 
small  abscesses,  occupying  the  scats  of  previous  hnrduesa;  hut  someUBV 
is  diffused  through  the  cellular  tissue,  or  forms  large  collectiona,  from  «tt 
the  matter  flows  copiously  when  the  cavity  is  opened.  Mortificatioa  rar 
occurs,  unless  in  the  very  old,  or  in  persons  of  worn  out  constitntion.  On 
sioD&lly,  howDVcr,  the  cellular  tissue  sloughs  as  in  erysipelas.  lu  eome  n 
instances,  the  infiammalion  appears  to  assume  a  chronic  form. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  tbe  severity  of  the  local  disaH 
When  this  is  very  slight,  the  system  at  large  is  not  affected;  when  intM 
the  general  disturbance  is  snfficieiit  to  involve  life  in  dan^^r.  The  phenom 
are  usually  iboife  of  ordinary  symptomatic  fever;  at  first  rigors,  follovtd 
heat  of  surface,  a  freqoent  and  full  pulse,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  apf 
tite,  restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep ;  then,  after  suppuration,  a  relaxed  ri 
often  sweats  at  night,  diminution  of  the  strength  but  not  the  freqnenc^of  i 
pulse,  with  a  continuance  of  other  symptoms.  Sometimes  there  ts  boom* 
vomiting  and  sometimes  slight  delirium.  In  bad  cases,  cspeciatlj  thoae  «li 
result  from  wounds  iu  dissection,  the  fever  assumes  in  its  progress  a  tfjk 
character,  with  a  vury  frequent  and  feeble  pulse,  a  dry  or  gashed  tongue;  fP 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  subsultus,  delirium,  &e.  Death  Eeldom  ocourt,  mk 
in  Gonstitatititta  enfeebled  bf  intemperance,  or  previous  diseaw,  or  I^JII 
dependent  a^ on  \.\x«  ehaaTviivciu  <i^  vivttft  v^\«o^wa  ^^ti.^. 
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Most  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  this  affection;  but  it  is  more  frequent 
in  the  extremities  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  apper,  because  these  are 
most  exposed  to  the  accidents  in  which  it  is  apt  to  origiaate.  When  it  occn* 
pies  the  arm,  it  runs  up  on  the  inside  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  often 
spreads  to  the  chest  before,  behind,  and  below  the  arm-pit;  producing,  in 
bad  cases,  extensive  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  subsequent  suppuration 
in  these  parts.  It  sometimes  occurs,  usually  in  a  mild  form,  in  the  neck ;  and 
has  been  found  by  dissection  to  have  existed  in  the  lungs,  abdominal  viscera, 
nterus,  and  thoracic  duct,  though  no  symptoms  during  life  can  reveal  it  with 
certainty  in  these  parts. 

Anatomical  Characters, — The  coats  of  the  lymphatics  are  thickened,  the 
cellular  tissue  about  them  infiltrated  and  tender,  the  internal  coat  sometimes 
softened  though  not  reddened,  and  the  cavity  often  filled  with  pus.  Some* 
times  the  caliber  is  distended  with  pus,  so  as  to  offer  the  appearance  of  an 
abscess;  and  Amussat  details  the  examination  of  a  chronic  case,  in  which  a 
large  abscess  in  each  groin,  communicating  with  the  abdomen  through  the 
cmral  arch,  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  distended  lymphatics.  In  this 
case,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen  were  also  found 
loaded  with  pus.  The  neighbouring  cellular  tissue  is  in  some  parts  healthy,* 
in  others  hardened,  and  in  others  again  destroyed  by  purulent  infiltration. 

Causes. — The  cause  of  this  affection  is,  in  the  greoX  majority  of  cases,  either 
inflammation  in  a  particular  spot,  with  or  without  solution  of  continuity,  or 
the  introduction  of  some  acrid  or  poisonous  matter  through  a  wound,  ulcer, 
or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Thus,  the  inflammation 
produced  in  the  toe  by  the  pressure  of  the  nail  is  apt  to  extend  up  the  lym* 
phatics  of  the  limb.  Very  small  wounds,  particularly  punctured  wounds,  even 
the  pricking  of  a  thorn  or  brier,  and  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  will  occa* 
sionally  give  rise  to  the  disease.  In  the  last  case,  the  irritation  of  a  poisonous 
matter  is  superadded  to  that  of  the  wound.  Among  the  most  common  causes 
is  the  exposure  of  a  finger  or  hand,  in  which  there  has  been  some  slight  wound 
or  abrasion,  to  the  action  of  irritant  animal  matter,  either  in  the  dead  or 
living  body.  The  author  once  attended  an  accoucheur,  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease in  consequence  of  an  examination  per  vaginam  with  a  slightly  wounded 
finger.  The  effect  of  dissection,  whether  of  a  putrefying  or  sound  body,  in 
producing  the  disease  is  well  known.  Ulcers,  and  various  eruptive  affections 
of  the  skin  also  frequently  induce  it.  Thus,  impetiginous  ulcers  of  the  head 
and  face,  and  the  sores  so  common  behind  the  ears  in  children,  often  give  rise 
to  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  the  intervening  ab- 
sorbents. The  deep-seated  absorbents  may  become  inflamed  in  consequence 
of  a  contusion,  fracture,  or  deep  penetrating  wound,  and  from  communicating 
with  collections  of  various  acrid  secretions.  It  has  been  observed,  however, 
that  the  latter  result  rarely  takes  place,  unless  the  matter  has  undergone  de- 
composition, and  acquired  irritating  properties  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Sim- 
ilat  causes  may  produce  inflammation  of  the  visceral  absorbents,  and  those  of 
the  intestines  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  it,  from  the  frequent  existence  of  in- 
flamed points  and  ulcerations  on  their  inner  surface.  In  all  cases,  the  vessels 
are  affected  either  by  a  propagation  of  the  inflammation  from  the  original 
point,  through  what  has  been  called  continuous  sympathy,  or  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  acrid  matter  which  comes  in  direlt  contact  with  their  inner  surface. 
But  these  causes  often  exist  without  inducing  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics; 
and  the  inference  is  admissible,  that  there  must  be  at  the  same  time  some 
peculiar  condition  of  system,  acting  as  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.  This 
condition  is  seldom  appreciable ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  bad  living, 
sedentary  habits,  and  other  agencies  calculated  to  deterior&tA  ViVi^  ^^^x^sX^t 
of  the  blood,  may  have  some  effect  in  producing  \t. 


Diagnosie. — The  only  diseaBc  likely  to  be  confounded  with  inBi 
of  the  external  lymphatics,  ia  phlebitis  or  inftaminatioD  of  th«  Tciiu.  Bnl 
thta  the  inflamed  cordn  are  larger,  of  a  darker  redness,  and  leu  dtipow^ 
inoaculKte;  the  lymphatic  glands  do  not  participate  in  the  iDflAmmatioa;  i 
the  Fedaesfi  upon  the  sofface  is  less  apt  to  have  the  diffused  character  of  < 
sipelaa.  The  progress  of  the  disease,  too,  is  more  rapid ;  Rupporalion  oa 
more  speedily ;  and  the  constitntion  lain  general  more  profoundly  ■ffeded 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  pus  into  the  circniation. 

TreatnienL — The  first  indication  is  obviously  to  remove  the  CMUni 
continue  to  act.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any  existini;  sonrce  of  i 
tstioD  from  the  woanded  or  inflamed  point,  and  to  correct  the  inHamnd 
by  cooling  appltcatfons.  or  emollient  ponltices.  In  poisoned  woDodd,  a*, 
example,  those  which  happen  in  dissection,  the  appiictition  of  oitroteofri 
18  often  useful.  Might  not  the  tiucture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong;  watery  sola 
of  chlorine,  prove  advantageous,  by  chemically  docomposiog  any  tap 
poison  existing  in  the  wound  ?* 

If  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  patient  vigoroas,  and  the  lociU  di« 
considerable,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm;  but  caution  is  oeccMi 
'  as  the  nature  of  the  cauac,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  somelimeii 
a  tendency  to  a  low  form  of  disease,  and  tt  becomes,  under  sach  circnouMa 
important  to  husband  the  atrength.  Bleeding  can  scarcely  ever  be  pN 
after  suppuration  has  begun,  leeching  along  the  course  of  the  absorben 
a  very  valuable  remedy.  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  proponioBof ' 
drachma  to  the  pint,  or  the  officinal  diluted  solution  of  the  suliacetate,  lAt 
be  applied  by  means  of  linen  cloths  to  the  inflamed  snrfaoe.  LandUM 
acetate  of  morphia  maybe  added  to  either  solution.  Blisters  maysooftii 
be  useful ;  but  they  seldom  remove  the  disease.  I  have  employed  tiiem  eU 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  cutaneous  and  aubcutaneoos  iaflammatioa, 
applying  them  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  erysipelatous  surface,  partly  oa 
inflamed  and  partly  on  the  sonnd  skin.  For  the  same  pDrpo»e,as  well  H 
the  removal  of  the  erysipelatoua  inflammation,  recourse  may  be  had  (0  i 
local  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  solution  of  oitraieof  A 
Mercurial  ointment  may  also  be  used;  and,  if  it  affect  the  mouth,  will  pM 
so  much  the  more  cRicacioaB.  When  suppuration  has  began,  it  sham 
favoured  by  emollient  poultices.  Blisters  sometimes  hasteu  it.  WboB  | 
haa  accumulated,  free  openings  should  be  made  for  its  escape ;  and  caraoboi 
be  taken  to  assist  the  discharge,  if  necessary,  by  pressnre  with  the  haid 
otherwise,  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  pM  ■ 
spread  through  the  cellular  tisane,  and  extend  the  miachicf.  Property  gn 
nated  pressure,  by  means  of  bandages  and  compresses,  is  ofteo  highly  an 
in  diminishing  the  cavities,  promoting  the  healing  process,  and  rairriag  < 
absorption  of  the  edcraatooa  effusion. 

Internally,  the  aaline  cathartics  and  refrigerant  diaphoretica  sbooU 
given  in  the  early  stages.  The  nentral  mixture  or  effervescing  draaght  ■ 
the  antimonials,  when  there  is  no  nausea,  may  be  selected.  Spirit  of  oitn 
ether  should  be  added,  when  the  fever  is  attended  with  oerToas  ^nplM 
After  dne  depletion,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  giveo.  aspeoUty 
bedtime ;  and,  if  the  diseaye  ia  obstinate,  they  may  be  very  DsoAtUy  mmM 
with  calomel.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  may  becone  BMaw 
to  support  the  system  by  qninia,  the  mineral  acids,  wine-whey,  ale  or  aafl 
&c.  Nervous  symptoms  occurring  in  this  stage  may  be  counteraeOd 
infusion  of  serpentaria  and  valerian,  camphor,  and  compoand  spirit  of* 
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phoric  ether;  and  opiates  should  be  contioQed.  If  the  tODgue  is  dry,  verj 
small  doses  of  mercorial  pill,  combined  or  not  with  opium  and  ipecacnanha, 
may  be  given  at  short  interrals  until  the  month  is  slightlj  affected.  The 
t)il  of  turpentine  is  also  sometimes  nsefal  onder  these  circamstances.  If  the 
oase  should  be  typhous  or  adynamic  from  the  commencement,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  begin  early  with  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan. 

The  diet  should  consiBt,  in  the  early  stages,  chiefly  of  farinaceous  or  muci- 
laginous liquids,  to  which,  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  rennet-whey,  milk,  and  animal  broths  and  jellies,  according  to  the 
degree  of  support  required.  When  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  appetite  is  not 
affected,  it  is  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  vegetable  diet. 


Jlrticle  II. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS. 

Syn.  — Lymphtidenitit. 

This  affection  may  occur  wherever  there  are  absorbent  glands,  whether 
superficial,  deep-seated,  or  within  the  great  cavities;  but,  as  it  comes  under 
observation,  it  chiefly  affects  the  external  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck, 
groin,  and  axilla.  The  bronchial  glands  may  be  occasionally  attacked  by 
common  inflammation,  and  we  know  that  those  of  the  mesentery  very  often 
become  more  or  less  inflamed  in  consequence  of  ulceration  or  inflammation  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  certainly  during  life ;  and,  so  far  as  the  treatment  is 
concerned,  we  must  be  guided  by  general  principles.  The  following  descrip- 
tion has  reference  to  the  external  glands. 

Symptoms,  Course,  (fbc, — The  affected  gland  becomes  at  first  swollen,  hard, 
painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  If  near  the  surface,  it  forms  an  obvious 
tumour,  which  is  usually  oval,  with  a  rather  definite  outline,  and  generally 
somewhat  movable.  The  inflammation,  in  most  cases,  soon  extends  to  the 
neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  tumefaction,  which 
is  now  less  precisely  bounded,  while  the  glands  become  fixed.  Not  unfre- 
quently  several  glands  are  inflamed  at  the  same  time,  thus  producing  irregu- 
larity in  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  perceptible  especially  by  the  touch.  If 
the  disease  is  not  arrested,  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  two  weeks,  sup- 
puration commences;  the  skin  becomes  thinner  under  the  distension,  and 
assumes  a  dark-reddish  or  somewhat  livid  hue;  and  one  or  more  prominent 
points  in  the  tumour  are  observable,  where  fluctoation  may  be  perceived. 
The  pus  is  contained  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  several  distinct  cavities. 
Occasionally  it  is  confined  to  the  gland,  in  which  case  the  tumour  is  circum* 
scribed  and  somewhat  movable ;  occasionally  to  the  surrounding  parts,  when 
the  boundary  of  the  swelling  is  quite  indefinite ;  and  not  unfrequently  occu- 
pies both  situations.  The  skin  at  length  ulcerates ;  and  the  abscess  or  ab- 
scesses open,  discharging  a  homogeneous  healthy  pus,  sometimes  in  small 
quantities,  sometimes  copiously,  and  then  gradually  heal,  leaving  almost 
always  more  or  less  swelling  and  hardness,  which  last  for  a  long  time,  but 
ultimately  in  general  disappear. 

Sometimes  the  tumour,  before  suppuration  has  commenced,  or  has  made 
any  considerable  progress,  ceases  to  increase,  becomes  less  painful  and  tender, 
but  at  the  same  time  harder  and  more  circumscribed,  and  continues  thus  fox: 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  chronic  ivflammation^  with  ^  ^\\^\.  l^^wi^j,  ^\\s>«^ 
and  soreness.    The  inflammation  sometimes  tak^^  on  ^\.  >iXi<^\^\^^:^%^^ 
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chronic  form.  In  tbis  case  the  gland  sloirlf  eDlargea  and  hardest  M 
tinuiiiK  circarascribed  and  movable,  vith  a  deep,  dull  pain  ;  and  thasreilik 
until  either  some  accidental  cause  iodnces  an  acDt«  iiiflamiaatioo  wU 
hastens  the  result,  or  the  tamoar,  after  a  luug  time,  pasaea  f^radnally  into  t 
state  of  resolution  or  sappuration.  Wheo  the  latter  event  occ-nra.  them 
Btaoee  of  the  gland  is  ultimately  destroyed,  and  its  plni^e  occnpied  hjl 
pUB,  which  is  confined  within  its  eit*rior  envelope,  forminiE  s  eiugle  c*»il 
The  pas,  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms,  is  destitute  of  thai  tubeKOk 
or  cheesy  matter  which  characterizes  scrofulous  disease  of  the  f^laiids. 

Acute  inQammation  of  the  glands  is  generally  accompanied  with  man 
lees  febrile  disturbance,  which  Uiffen)  in  nothing  from  ordinarj  STmpUiBai 
fever.  Chronic  inflammation,  on  the  contrary,  seldom  brings  the  sjateiaii 
sympathy. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease,  in  the  external  glands,  is  almost  ■Iwi 
favourable.  When  treatment  is  applied  early,  before  any  appearance  of  ■ 
pnration,  resolution  is  very  often  effected.  But,  when  the  skia  has  bc^n 
assume  a  reddish  or  purplish  hue,  or  the  slightest  fluctuation  can  be  perorif< 
it  is  generally  futile  to  attempt  to  backen  the  disease,  and  the  pntGiiliw 
should  confine  his  efforts  to  the  hastening  of  the  suppuration. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  early  stage  of  the  iofiammation,  theti> 
of  the  gland  is  firm,  dense,  and  homogeneous,  and  presents,  npoD  tlie  cot  • 
faces,  numerous  dark-reddish  points,  which  mark  the  ortGcea  of  the  divil 
vessels.  In  the  more  advanced  stage,  it  is  dark-red,  easily  torn,  aad  is 
trated  more  or  leas  with  effused  blood.  When  suppurating,  it  is  softco 
and  exhibits  at  first  minute  cavities  containing  a  vi^id  serous  flaid,  «b 
are  gradually  enlarged,  and  at  length  Glicil  with  a  yeltowiah  unifom  f 
The  cellular  strncture  about  the  gland  exhibits,  vhen  it  has  partaken  Jl  < 
disease,  the  nsual  evidences  of  inflammation  in  that  tissue.   (Se«  page  36.) 

Caunes. — The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  aresoeXM 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  that  it  ia  annecesaary  to  i 
peat  them  here.  (See  page  765.)  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is,  pcrba 
that  the  glands  are  more  liable  than  the  vessels  to  the  influence  of  the  or 
narycauses  of  inflammation  in  other  part«.  It  not  uafreqaeatly  happens  ti 
the  gland  is  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  an  irritation  or  irritant  carried  U 
by  the  vessels,  while  the  latter  exhibit  no  signs  of  being  themselvea  afftct 

Trealmenl. — Qeneral  bleeding  may  be  employed  when  the  dia«aM  J*  t 
lent,  the  constitution  of  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  inflammatioQ  at  a  ill 
which  admits  of  resolution.  Leeching  is  often  very  ttsefal,  and  majr  bt 
peated  uuce  or  oftener,  if  it  be  considered  very  desirable  to  arrest  the  p 
gresj  of  the  disease,  and  prevent  snpparation.  The  cold  poultice,  mada  * 
crumb  of  bread  and  lead-water,  may  afterwards  be  applied  with  a  nni 
object.  Saline  cathartics  should  be  given  in  the  early  stages,  and  th«  pati 
couBned  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Bhould  suppuration  have  commenced,  or  app 
inevitable  from  the  prominence  of  the  tumour  and  discoloration  of  the  li 
all  these  measures  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  new  process  promoted 
emullieut  poultices.  After  an  abscess  has  clearly  formed,  and  Ituctaat 
become  distinct,  a  free  opening  should  be  made  by  the  laucet.  By  aUvwi 
the  abscess  to  open  itself,  the  practitioner  endangers,  in  aome  instaDm,  i 
tensive  injury  of  (he  cellular  strncture.  and  such  a  thinning  of  the  i4tB  ii 
canse  great  destruction  of  this  tissue,  and  consequently  a  lai^  alcw.i 
ultimately  a  deforming  cicatrix.  If  pus  appears  to  ^xist  in  distinct  caitt 
each  of  them  should  be  freely  opened. 

In  cases  disposed  to  assume  the  chronic  form,  or  in  those  origioallf  rfti 
form,  after  daede^tetiou  by  leeches,  repeated  blisters  will  ofteo  be  f«aadi 
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the  compoand  g^lbanom  plaster,  the  ammoniac  plaster,  the  mercurial  plaster, 
the  mercorial  ointmeDt,  and  varions  QDctoous  preparations  of  iodine,  as  the 
simple  or  compound  ointment  of  iodine,  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  that  of  iodide  of  mercury.  The  most  effectual  applications  are  those  of 
mercury  and  iodise. 


•Srtick 

SCROFULOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLAJIDS, 

OR  EXTERNA!.  SCROFULA. 

Syn. — SerofiU&ui  Ademiis. 

All  the  absorbent  glands,  whether  external  or  internal,  are  liable  to  scrof- 
uloBs  inflammation.  But  there  is  so  much  difference,  both  in  the  symptoms  and 
progress  of  the  disease,  according  as  it  occupies  the  glands  within  or  tbose 
without  the  great  canties,  that  it  requires  a  distinct  consideration  in  these 
two  positions.  I  shall  treat  of  it  under  the  present  head,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
external  glands,  constituting  ordinary  external  scrofula. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dx. — The  first  symptom  which  usually  calls  attention 
to  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands, 
which  has  come  on  dmost  imperceptibly,  and  increases  for  the  most  partTcry 
slowly.  The  tumour  is  hard,  somewhat  elastic,  usually  oval,  pretty  well  de- 
nned, and  more  or  less  movable,  especially  when  neur  the  skin.  When  sere- 
ral  neighbouring  glands  are  affected,  though  isolated  at  first,  they  often  become 
aggregated  as  the  disease  advances,  forming  a  large,  irregular  mass,  with  an 
oneven,  slightly  lobulated  surface.  In  the  early  stage,  they  are  in  general 
nearly  or  quite  free  from  pain,  and  from  the  other  marks  of  inflammation, 
with  the  single  exception  of  tumefaction.  Sometimes,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  they  cease  to  advance,  becoming  indolent,  and  remaining  in  this  state 
for  months  or  even  years,  and  then  again  resume  their  activity. 

Not  unfrequently,  under  proper  treatment,  the  tumour  or  tumours  gradually 
disappear,  leaving  in  some  instances  no  traces,  but  in  the  greater  number, 
perhaps,  slight  glandular  enlargements,  which  continue  during  life.  When 
jUlowed  to  pursue  their  own  course,  they  generally  proceed  to  suppuration ; 
and  this  often  happens  even  under  the  best  treatment  A  higher  grade  of 
inflammation  now  supervenes,  extending  frequently  to  the  neighbouring  cel- 
lolar  tissue,  and  sometimes  producing  considerable  pain,  heat,  and  even  febrile 
symptoms.  The  tumour  becomes  less  movable  in  consequence  of  adhesion 
to  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  and  to  the  skin,  which  is  warm,  tender  to 
the  touch  and  often  reddened.  Fluctuation  is  now  evident,  and  is  felt  equably 
oyer  the  tumour,  or  in  distinct  points,  according  as  the  pus  is  contained  in 
one,  or  several  cavities.  At  length  one  or  more  openings  are  produced,  and 
a  liquid  is  discharged,  which  is  sometimes  true  pus,  sometimes  a  puruloid 
serum  mixed  with  a  curdy  matter,  considered  identical  with  the  tuberculous 
deposit  Frequently,  pus  first  escapes,  and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  viscid 
serum  and  the  curd-like  matter  alluded  to.  The  latter  very  generally  appears 
when  the  substance  of  the  gland  suppurates.  Occasionally  the  cellular  tissue 
is  the  exclusive  seat  of  suppuration ;  in  which  case,  the  liquid  may  consist  of 
genuine  pus  alone.  The  resulting  abscess  is  usually  very  slow  to  heal,  con- 
tinuing for  a  long  time  to  discharge  its  characteristic  matter,  and  sometimes 
forming  an  obstinate  fistulous  sore,  with  the  skin  about  its  orifice  smooth^ 
shining,  and  of  a  purplish  or  violet  hue. 
VOL.  L  49 
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It  ofteo  happens  that  the  skin  over  the  abscess  nlceratoa.  leaTlng  n  • 
Bore,  of  an  unheallhj,  characteristic  aspect.  The  edges  are  imgal*r.  o 
undermined,  sometimes  hard,  swollen,  and  obtnse,  aometimea  tbin  ftnil  11^ 
aod  dull-red  or  purplish.  The  bottom  is  uneven,  light-red  or  grsyftk,  ■ 
soft  indistinct  granulalions,  givinf;  rise  to  a  copious  seroas  diachargc.  i 
ciird-like  flakes.  The  nicer  i«  orten  very  obstinate,  and  frcqueottj  cbangu 
form,  in  consequence  of  partial  cicatrization,  or  the  extenaion  of  ulc«r»tiai 
of  both  these  processes  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  difl'erent  jmrts.  1 
very  uncertain  in  its  progress,  sometimes  appearing  as  if  nboDt  to  heal, 
then  again  breaking  oat,  in  consequence  freqaently  of  inappreciable  cku 
in  the  state  of  the  system.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  tnnch  pain.  17 
healing,  it  is  apt  to  leave  an  irregular,  rngged,  and  nnsightly  cicatrix. 

The  snperBcial  glands  of  the  neck  are  most  frequently  affected,  and  u 
those  of  the  axilla,  groin,  and  mammee.  The  disease  sonietimea  also  atli 
the  more  deeply  seated  glands.  It  is  apt  to  mn  from  gland  to  gland,  al 
the  conrse  of  the  absorbents  in  which  it  originates.  In  tbe  neck  tliff 
sometimes  a  chain  of  diseased  glands  extending  from  the  ear  to  the  clar 
and  even  within  the  chest  Boraetiraes  both  sides  are  affected,  9om«lJ 
only  one.  In  the  former  ease,  the  tumonrs  are  apt  to  be  larger  on  one 
than  the  other.  The  ditieased  superficial  glands  are  distinf^oishable  fran 
deep  seated  by  their  greater  promiueuce  and  mobility. 

The  constilutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  stage.  Even  before  tbe  affp 
ance  of  the  tnmours,  a  certain  disordered  condition  of  tbe  sjsten  ii  c 
obvious  to  a  close  inspection,  especially  in  very  severe  caaea ;  and  pen 
physical  characters,  even  in  the  healthy  state,  are  thongbt  to  noric  m  pn 
position  to  the  disease.  These  have  been  detailed  snfQcienilj  ander  tbe  t 
of  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease.  (See  page  116.)  The  iocobativ*  t( 
or  that  which  precedes  the  tumefaction,  if  open  enough  to  be  obserra 
marked  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  languor  and  dejection,  defectireorv 
nlar  appetite,  loss  of  colour  and  of  flesh,  occasional  erratic  pains  la  tba  fat 
and  joints,  and  slight  febrile  paroxysms.  Certain  local  symptoms  mn  H 
times  also  observable.  The  mucous  membranes  are  apt  to  became  lain 
especially  that  of  the  nostrils,  which  discharges  a  thin  excoriating  finid, 
is  attended  with  swelling  about  the  nasal  orifices,  so  as  to  impede  the  «Ma 
of  air.  The  upper  lip  is  often  swollen  and  chapped  in  the  middle,  law 
cases,  the  conjunctiva  is  irritated  or  inflamed,  and  the  edges  of  the  eytMi 
come  affected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eyelashes  drop  ont.  Tbe  )Mt  Jo 
of  the  fingers  are  occasionally  swollen,  and  a  disposition  in  the  naili  Ma 
forward  at  their  extremities  has  often  been  noticed.  Id  many  casea,  bowf 
the  tnmours  occur  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,  and,  as  before  ob«r 
are  generully  the  first  symptom  which  attracts  attention.  When  conadtaiii 
symptoms  precede  them,  they  usually  become  ameliorated  after  the  |^ 
have  began  to  enlarge.  But,  as  the  di^tease  advances,  especially  when  m< 
the  system  sympathizes  with  the  local  affection,  more  or  leea  fever  b  a 
experienced,  and  the  appetite  and  strength,  which  had  improTed  lor  ad 
again  begin  to  fail.  In  the  last  stage,  when  suppuration  has  beeo  latalil'iJ 
and  the  patient  labours  under  the  exhausting  and  irritating  inflaeBM  of  h 
abscesses  or  ulcers,  hectic  symptoms  often  occur,  with  various  nervMi 
rangemenls,  and,  in  the  adult  female,  with  disorder  of  the  atertne  tvadk 
In  very  mild  cases,  however,  the  disease  may  rnu  its  whole  coarse,  wltk  fi 
if  any  observable  disturbance  of  the  constitution. 

When  the  scrofulous  tendency  is  strong,  the  local  development  is  not  ^ 
confined  to  the  glands.  Indolent  swellings  occur  in  the  sobcotaaeoaiMli 
tissue,  itt  vaTvoua  ^«.rU  of  the  body,  which  nltimatety  become  alMMMH 
ulcers,  i»\l\»  ijns  mm\»x  \a  \\is.v  ^o>ixA  "tti  ^t  ^«»&%\«x  tomonra.     Atan 
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also  sometimes  form  nnder  the  fasciss,  or  in  the  cellnlar  tissue  between  the 
moscles.  The  skin  occasionally  ulcerates  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  its  own  tissue,  forming  open  sores  of  a  very  intractable  character. 
Certain  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  sometimes  attend  the  complaint 
in  its  progress,  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  scrofulous  taint. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids  is  not  unft*equent;  and 
the  mucous  membranes  generally  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same  vitia- 
tion. Disease  of  the  joints,  periosteum,  or  bones,  may  complicate  the  gland- 
ular affection ;  though  more  firequently,  when  the  morbid  tendency  finds  a 
vent  through  these  avenues,  it  leaves  the  glands  untouched.  External  scrof- 
ula is  also  sometimes  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  internal  glands, 
and  with  those  fatal  derangements  which  result  from  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
culous matter  in  the  vital  organs,  or  the  serous  tissues  investing  them.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  internal  alternates  with  the  external  disease ; 
and,  though  the  two  are,  as  before  stated,  sometimes  associated,  it  may  be 
considered  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  cases  of  a  strong  tuberculous  or 
scrofulous  diathesis,  a  direction  to  the  external  glands  serves  as  a  safeguard, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  against  the  much  more  dangerous  affections  of  the 
lungs,  brain,  peritoneum,  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  duration  of  external  scrofula  varies  exceedingly.  Sometimes,  in  slight 
cases,  it  begins  to  retrocede  almost  immediately,  under  proper  treatment,  and 
finishes  its  course  in  a  few  weeks;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  resists  all  treat- 
ment, and  runs  on  for  many  months,  and  even  for  years.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  sooner  or  later  terminates  favourably,  unless  complicated  with  or  re- 
placed by  disease  of  the  bones  or  joints,  phthisis,  tabes  mesenterica,  or  some 
other  internal  tuberculous  affection. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  children,  from  the  close  of  the  first  denti- 
tion to  the  period  of  puberty.  It  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  females  than 
males ;  and  the  negro,  or  person  of  mixed  blood  between  the  negro  and  white, 
is  much  more  subject  to  it  than  the  pure  white.  The  attack  usually  com- 
mences in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  ameliorated  during 
summer,  to  resume  their  original  violence  upon  the  return  of  cold  weather. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  first  stage,  there  is  merely  an  enlargement 
of  the  gland,  without  any  striking  alteration  of  the  tissue,  unless  that  it  may 
be  somewhat  redder  and  firmer  than  in  health.  As  the  tumour  advances,  il 
becomes  still  harder,  exhibiting  a  granular  structure,  and  a  grayish  colour. 
Tuberculous  matter  is  then  deposited  either  in  the  form  of  distinct  granula- 
tions, or  of  irregular  infiltration,  or  of  roundish  masses,  isolated  or  aggluti- 
nated. The  proper  tissue  of  the  gland  is  now  more  or  less  absorbed,  and 
sometimes  wholly  disappears.  In  the  advanced  stage,  abscesses  are  observed, 
sometimes  only  one  or  two,  sometimes  several,  containing  pus,  or  tuberculous 
matter  in  various  states  of  softness. 

Causes. — There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  peculiar  state  of  system  often  ex- 
ists, either  inherited  from  the  parent,  or  derived  from  the  circumstances  of 
early  infancy,  which  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  this  complaint.  There  is, 
I  think,  as  little  doubt,  that  a  similar  predisposition  may  be  created  in  indi- 
▼iduals,  previously  free  from  any  peculiar  morbid  tendency,  by  the  operation  of 
certain  causes  which  lower  the  grade  of  the  vital  forces,  and  vitiate  or  im- 
poverish the  blood.  Such  causes  are  a  meagre  and  unwholesome  diet ;  con- 
fined and  contaminated  air,  especially  that  of  crowded  apartments ;  sedentary 
occupations;  long  exposure  to  cold,  especially  after  a  previous  habitual  ex- 
posure to  heat,  as  in  those  who  remove  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate ;  a 
damp  atmosphere ;  excessive  and  exhausting  indulgences ;  continued  mental 
depression;  and,  finally,  the  influence  of  various  diseases, «;&  ^m^'^^TL.^ft.v^^ 
fever,  measles,  syphilis,  &c.     The  state  of  ayslem  ^\i\ti^  \xvw^  ^i^  ^QWi^««^^ 
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in  some  cases,  as  merely  predisposing  to  the  disease,  often  becomes  a 
morbid  l>;  ao  excess  of  ihe  influence  which  prodaced  it,  and  thas  puaM< 
recti;  into  the  disease  itself.  The  agencies  above  mentioned  aa  predispoaii 
thus  become  itnmediste  canses.  In  other  instances,  Ihc  prediapoBitiob  is  call 
into  action  b;  excitinf;  causes,  among  which  Ibe  most  promiaapt  are  U( 
which  give  rise  to  inflammation.  It  is  very  certain  that  this  BQectioo  ba 
strong  tendency  to  develope  scrofulous  disca.te,  where  the  predisposition  t 
ists.  The  complaints  above  alluded  to  as  sometimes  co- ope  rating,  by  t 
debility  induced,  iu  establishing  a  predisposition,'  oftener  operate  as  Mdti 
causes.  Upon  the  whole,  the  moat  frequent  sources  of  exleroal  scrofula  i 
probably  iuheritaoce,  and  the  combined  inSaence  of  a  cold,  damp,  and  tst 
ble  atmosphere,  with  depressing  habits  of  life.  The  disease  ifl  moat  comnoa 
temperate  latitudes,  where  the  vicihsitndes  of  weather  are  moat  expericDo 
and  safGciently  effective  measures  are  not  resorted  to,  ae  in  the  extreme  nnr 
in  guarding  against  the  cold.  It  is  less  frequent  iu  the  United  Stalea  than 
Europe,  because  the  mass  of  the  population  iu  this  couutry  enjoy  more  abu 
ant  means  of  physical  comfort. 

Nature. — The  nature  of  scrofula  has  been  discassed  nnder  aaothor  \m 
(Sot  page  116.)  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  a  question  faaabi 
made,  whether  the  originftl  IochI  affection  is  a  pecnliar  inflammatioD  leadl 
to  the  deposit  of  tuLtercnlcus  matter,  or  whether  the  deposit  uf  tliia  matter  « 
atitutes  essentially  the  Hrst  step  of  the  disease ;  the  inflammation  resnltiaglii 
its  presence,  as  from  that  of  any  other  foreign  substance.  In  answer  to  ti 
it  may  be  stated  that  diasectiou  often  shows  the  existence  of  a  low  gnd* 
inflammation  before  any  tuberculous  matter  has  been  formed  ;  while,  ia  to 
cases  of  scrofula,  inflummaiion  of  the  same  slow  and  obstinate  cbaracter  aall 
of  the  tubercolated  glands  sometimes  occurs,  in  one  part  or  another  of  tbe  bw 
without  the  obvious  production  of  the  characteristic  cheesy  or  curdy  a(ibM*B< 
The  inference  is,  that,  in  a  system  predisposed  to  scrofula,  the  occnmscc 
iuSaramatioD  often  leads  to  the  tubercnlous  deposition,  which  forms  the  pceali 
feature  of  the  coraplaiut;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  predisposition  «U 
leads  to  this  deposition,  is  capable  of  impressing  a  peculiar  character  ap 
inflammation  arising  from  any  ordinary  cause,  13ut  it  would  be  altogsn 
premature  to  stale  that  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  necessarily  precedat 
tuberculons  deposit.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  reason  to  believe  that  tl 
matter  is  often  eliminated,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  species  of  Taseolarir 
tation,  whetJier  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  immediately  from  the  blood^TCMi 
without  the  slightest  preceding  inflammation ;  and  the  trntb  probably  i^  it 
the  state  of  system  which  leads  to  this  deposit  is  capable  also,  wilbeott 
deposit,  of  giving  a  somewhat  peculiar  character  to  the  iuBamiuatorT  proca 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  tuberculous  matter,  there  caa  b« 
doubt  that,  when  once  deposited,  it  serves,  like  a  foreign  body,  as  the  cam 
the  subsequent  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  Jlc.  ,  which  are  naea^ 
for  its  discharge;  and  ihat,  as  it  is  the  chief  source  of  the  obstilMCj  a 
danger  of  the  case,  it  mast  also  be  the  chief  object  of  solicitude. 

Diagnoein. — Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  glands  is  distingnidted  h 
ordinary  chronic  indammation  of  the  same  parts  by  the  greater  ti 
the  tumours,  their  less  degree  of  tenderness  upon  pressure,  tbeir  V 
tinuance  and  greater  indisposition  to  yield  to  treatment,  their  fre^_„___ 
plication  with  other  scrofulous  affections,  and  by  the  state  of  aysita  wli 
precedes  or  attends  them.  The  practitioner  will  also  be  influencMl.  ta  fcn 
ing  his  judgment,  by  the  hereditary  or  family  influences,  which  may  ka 
served  to  create  a  peculiar  predisposition  in  the  patient.  Whva,  ■ —  " 
occurrence  ot  Buw^caUtin,  the  cunly  matter  above  referred  to  b  " 
Utere  can  te  no  doaViV.  «a  ^a  v\i%  w^^mlx&'yu  \flMiT«  <>'(  \^  c 
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lYeaimeni. — The  point  that  should  be  first  aimed  at  is  the  correction  of 
the  peculiar  state  of  system  in  which  the  tabercalons  deposit,  and  the  other 
characteristic  morbid  phenomena  of  scrofnia,  originate.  While  this  condition 
remains,  onr  efforts  to  correct  the  local  disease  will  at  best  be  useless,  and 
may  be  Tery  injurious.  Either  the  tumours  will  resist  our  remedies,  or,  if 
they  yield  and  disappear,  the  diathesis  will  exhibit  itself  in  disease  of  some 
other  and  more  dangerous  part.  It  is  no  uncommon  erent  for  the  recession 
of  scrofulous  swellings  upon  the  neck,  or  in  other  external  situation,  to  be 
followed  by  pulmonary  conelhmpti on.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  come  under 
my  own  notice.  The  late  Dr.  Jos.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  expe« 
rienee  in  this  form  of  disease  was  ample,  had  so  much  dread  of  such  transla- 
tions, that  he  employed  measures  calculated  immediately  to  discuss  scrofu- 
lous tumours  with  great  caution,  and  generally  preferred  leaving  them  entirely 
alone,  addressing  his  remedies  solely  to  the  system.  That  the  swollen  glands 
are  sometimes  relieved  by  local  means,  and  with  impunity,  only  proves  that, 
in  mild  cases,  the  morbid  tendency  may  exhaust  itself  by  the  first  demonstra- 
tion, and  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  justification  for  a  similar  course,  in  cases 
where  the  tendency  may  be  much  stronger  and  more  permanent. 

In  order  to  correct  the  state  of  system,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remove  the  causes  which  may  have  produced,  and  may  still  be  sustaining  it 
The  patient  should  be  surrounded  with  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the 
production  of  sound  health,  without  undue  excitement.  The  vital  forces 
should  be  invigorated,  and  the  vital  actions  moderately  supported ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  stimulate  the  latter  beyond  the  healthy  standard. 
Fresh,  pure  air  at  all  times,  and  exercise  within  the  limits  of  fatigue,  are 
among  the  most  efficient  remedial  measures.  If  the  patient  be  compelled  to 
labour  for  a  livelihood,  he  should,  if  possible,  select  an  avocation  in  which 
the  muscles  generally  are  called  into  action,  and  which  does  not  require 
confinement  to  close,  and  especially  to  crowded  apartments.  Among  the 
worst  situations  for  a  scrofulous  patient  are  the  crowded  wards  of  an  ill-con- 
ducted, and  over-peopled  hospital.  The  diet  should  in  general  be  simple, 
digestible,  and  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating.  Farinaceous  substances,  the 
more  easily  digested  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk,  meats  in  moderation,  and 
especially  boiled  meats,  may  be  employed.  Should  the  patient  find  himself 
over-stimulated  by  animal  food,  he  should  diminish  the  quantity,  or  abandon 
It  for  a  time.  But,  in  relation  to  diet,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  Should  the  local  inflammation  be 
eonsiderable,  or  any  febrile  excitement  exist,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
earlier  stages,  it  would  be  proper  to  confine  the  patient  to  vegetable  food. 
In  the  stages  of  debility,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  stimulating  kinds  of  ani- 
inal  food  become  advisable,  and  sometimes  necessary.  The  clothing  should 
be  such  as  to  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  surface  as  nearly  equable  as 
possible ;  and  for  this  purpose  garments  of  wool  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin.  The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  moderate  and  agreeable  occu* 
pation,  neither  overworked  on  the  one  hand,  nor  allowed  to  prey  upon  itself 
by  utter  idleness  on  the  other ;  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  produce  and 
anstain  a  cheerfhl  flow  of  spirits,  or  at  least  a  feeling  of  placidity  and  con- 
tentment. The  injurious  influences  of  climate  should  be  obviated,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  sacrificing  the  all-important  requisite  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Many  of  these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  sea-voyage,  or  by 
travelling  on  land,  especially  if  the  course  of  the  patient  be  directed  towards 
*  warm  climate  during  winter.  Where  long  journeys  are  impracticable, 
•xoursions,  within  the  means  of  the  patient,  to  watering-places,  or  to  the 
0ea-shore,  should  be  recommended ;  and  great  advantage  will  %Q\ci^M\\nft,^  %^ 
crue,  in  the  case  of  adults,  Jtotn  their  performance  oik\\OT«i^%K^.   "^V^^^^Xxsc^ 
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of  many  of  Ihe  Bpritiga,  employed  both  inlernftlly  and  externdly,  wiO 

found  lo  add  to  the  various  other  advantages  of  these   excursions;  utdl 

remedies  are  more  efficacious  in  scrofuloDS  affections,  where  the  longs  ani 

lived  or  suspected,  and  especially  in  the  cases  of  children,  than  »e*-i»lk 

id  a  residence  by  the  sea-side.     Eiperience  has  shown  that  such  an  n| 

re  is  peouliarly  unfavourable  to  persons  consumptively  disposed,  «ul 
duch  persons,  even  thoagh  affected  with  external  scrofala,  the  aea-shon  sbo 
not  be  recommended. 

Id  addition  to  the  measures  above  advised,  care  should  be  taken  to  k 
all  the  functions  as  nearly  as  possible  iu  tbeir  healthy  state.  If  any  one 
the  fleeretiouB  be  deranged,  deficient,  or  excessive,  it  should  be  corrtctrd 
the  appropriate  remedies.  ConstlpatioD  should  be  obviated  by  means  cat 
lated  not  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  bowels,  or  depress  the  general  stTMij 
Excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  elsewhere,  should  be  neatrolized  by  lii 
water,  or  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Excitement  shonld  be  eqoali. 
by  Bopplying  its  deficiency  in  particular  parts  by  artificial  measares.  Tl 
if  the  feet  and  hands  are  habitually  cold,  and  the  surface  of  the  body 
bitoally  pallid,  frictions,  shampooing,  gentle  slapping  apoa  the  skin,  ra 
faeient  liniment^  and  warm  stimulating  pediluvia  or  batbs,  aa  of  comi 
salt,  mustard,  nitromuriatic  acid,  &£..  should  be  resorted  to.  Internal 
Qammations  should  be  counteracted,  as  far  as  may  be,  withoot  exbaost 
the  resources  of  the  system.  Hence,  local  depletion,  connter-irritatios, 
ftDtimonials  and  other  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  and  the  saline  cathan 
should  be  preferred  to  free  depletion  by  the  lancet.  The  same  rule  U 
pHcable  to  the  treatment  of  any  febrile  excitement  that  may  attend  the 
velopment  of  the  tumours. 

The  state  of  the  blood  should  be  attended  to,  and,  if  a  de&oiencyol 
corpuscles  be  observed,  as  may  not  unfrequcutly  happen,  it  should  be  snppj 
by  means  of  animal  food,  and  the  nse  of  the  chalybeates.  The  preparali 
of  iron  ore,  indeed,  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  scorfnloas  al 
tions.  They  act  directly  by  their  tonic  power,  and  indirectly  by  iocreu 
the  richness  of  the  blood.  Those  should  be  preferred  which  at  the  ftaiae  ti 
are  least  irritating  to  the  stomach,  and  most  readily  enter  the  circnlMJ 
Tbe  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  the  powder  of  iron, 
tincture  of  the  chloride,  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide,  may  b«  enploj 
Some  recommend  also  highly  the  wine  of  iron,  which  owes  its  cbaljbc 
virtues  lo  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa. 

There  are  very  frequently,  in  scrofula,  a  laxity  of  tissue  and  gcoenJ 
bility,  which  call  for  the  use  of  astringents  and  tonics.  One  of  tbe  ■ 
agreeable  and  useful  of  these  is  pipaissewa  (chimaphila,  V.  S.),  whieb  « 
bines  a  mild  astringent  and  tonic  power,  and  may  be  given  very  fnely  aad 
a  long  time  with  impunity.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  this  nm 
largely,  and  have  hud  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  effects.  Th«  deoeei 
should  be  given  to  the  amount  of  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  daily  to  ao  adnll,  i 
pro  portion  ably  to  children.  In  many  cases,  I  have  found  uo  oUier  aedb 
necessary  than  this,  iu  connection  with  a  saline  cathartic  twice  or  tbrM  A 
a  week,  during  the  increase  of  tbe  tumours.  Tbe  same  indication  is  mat 
walnut  leaves,  which  have  recently  been  introduced  into  use,  in  Kuropa,  i 
remedy  in  scrofula,  aod  are  highly  lauded  by  some  French  praclitionra,  (■ 
U.  S-  JMfpenuatory.)  Some  of  the  products  of  the  oak  have  long  beta  ■ 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Iu  Germany,  coffee  made  from  roaaled  aconil 
favourite  remedy;  and  baths  of  a  decoction  of  oak  bark  are  likely  to 
useful,  particularly  in  children.  The  simple  bitters,  such  us  gentian,  qnt 
and  columbo,  may  be  given  in  oases  of  general  debility  with  eofeebMri^ 
Uon  i  and,  w  \V«  \%^Ui  t>v%^«'k  <^^  ^^%  «.u\&.^\«;va, vV«  a  more  po«Mi^| 
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impresBloD  is  required,  to  sapport  the  patient  under  the  exhaastion  of  the 
parnloid  discharges  andcolliqaative  sweats,  sulphate  of  qninfa,  or  some  other 
preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  may  be  advantageously  substituted,  in  connec- 
tion with  wine  or  the  malt  liquors.  The  mineral  acids,  too,  are  highly  useful 
under  these  circumstances,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  cases  in  which  night 
sweats  are  associated  with  want  of  appetite  and  weak  digestion.  Nitromu* 
riatic  acid  is  thought,  in  addition  to  its  tonic  effects,  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
alterative  influence ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  effectnal  than  the 
other  acids,  in  the  condition  referred  to.  Phosphoric  acid  has  also  been 
highly  recommended.  The  diluted  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  been  found  by  experience  among  the  most  efficient,  if  not 
the  most  efficient  corrective  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  It  probably  acts  by 
improving  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  favourably  modifying  the  nutritive 
process.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day, 
and  should  be  persevered  in  for  months,  or  intermittingly  even  for  years,  if 
the  patient  continue  to  improve,  and  such  a  perseverance  seem  necessary  to 
eradicate  the  morbid  tendency. 

Still  another  indication,  frequently  presented  in  external  scrofula,  is  to 
relieve  the  nervous  irritation,  the  pains,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and  various 
vague  uneasinesses,  which  attend  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  narcotics  and  antispasmodics,  especially  co- 
nium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  stramonium.  The  extracts  of  these  medi- 
cines may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  laxatives,  chalybeates, 
and  other  tonics  employed.  The  preparations  of  hops,  from  their  combina-> 
tion  of  narcotic  and  tonic  properties,  are  useful  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Opiates,  in  consequence  of  their  constipating  property,  should  be  employed 
only  when  the  other  narcotics  fail,  or  when  they  may  be  indicated  for  the  sup- 
pression of  diarrhoea.  A  remedy  well  adapted  to  the  debilitated  and  irri- 
tated condition  of  system,  incident  to  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  is 
the  cold  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark,  which  is  at  the  same  time  tonic  to  the 
digestive  and  nutritive  functions,  and,  through  its  hydrocyanic  acid,  sedative 
to  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems. 

Various  remedies  have  been  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  external 
scrofula,  with  a  view  to  their  alterative  effect.  Some  of  these,  probably,  owe 
their  reputation  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  disease  frequently  runs  a  certain 
course,  and,  in  the  end,  subsides  spontaneously,  without  the  employment  of 
remedies.  Now,  in  cases  having  this  disposition — and  the  category  probably 
includes  all  those  in  which  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  not  incessantly  acting 
— the  medicine  last  employed,  before  the  spontaneous  amendment,  gets  the 
credit  of  the  cure.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  doubted  that  some  of  these 
alteratives  are  highly  efficient  in  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Among  them,  the 
most  important,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  iodine.  The  efficacy  of  this  medi- 
cine has  been  too  variously  and  abundantly  tested  to  admit  of  reasonable 
question.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  forms  and  stages  of  the  complaint, 
unless,  perhaps,  when  it  is  attended  with  febrile  excitement.  The  prepara- 
tions which  may  be  most  advantageously  employed,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the 
compound  solution  of  iodine,  the  compound  tincture,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
One  of  these  may  be  preferred  to  another,  according  as  it  is  found,  upon  trial, 
to  agree  best  with  the  patient  Upon  the  whole,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
considered  the  safest  to  commence  with.  If  chalybeates  are  at  the  same  time 
indicated,  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  preferred ;  if  mercury,  the  iodide  of  that 
metal.  Whichever  preparation  is  given,  it  should  be  employed  at  first  in 
moderate  doses,  and  persevered  in  steadily  for  a  long  time,  unless  some  IqqaL 
or  general  irritation  should  appear  to  be  occas\oii<^&  ^^  V\:&x3&^^n(>DL^TL>^.  ^^^^^^^ 
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be  BHHpended.     When  it  caouot  well  be  odrainiBtered  iDternall?.  retoctl 

be  had  to  ointmentH,  lotions,  or  baths;  and  this  mode  of  application  Jtol 
userutly  combined  witli  the  iotcrnal.  For  ihe  modes  of  exhihitiuf;  iodine, 
reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispen»afory.  Bromine  and  ila  prepaimti 
have  properties  closely  nliied  to  those  of  iodine,  and  majr,  perb«fM,  ba  I 
Biitoted  for  it  oecasionally  without  disadvantaf^e. 

Other  Bobstances  which  have  enjoyed  considerable  rcpiilation  io  tbew 
ment  of  scrofula,  ere  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium ,  and  varioiail 
table  alteratives,  aa  garsajiaTilla,  guaiaeum,  and  mezenon.  The  eoap* 
syrup  and  compound  decoction  of  aarsaparilla  are  still  occasionallj  ooed. 
probably  with  advantage,  in  csHes  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  snatain  age 
excitement  of  the  various  secretions,  and  particnlarly  that  of  tbe  skJn.  ' 
two  chlorides  menliuued,  thoo^h  probably  not  wholly  destitnte  of  «fin 
have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  preparations  of  todins.  Sra^wa 
taken  iiitemally,  has  been  thuufchi  useful,  tlirough  the  chlorides  whicb  iti 
tains.  Merruri/  has  been  highly  recomniended;  and.  so  far  as  concern* 
removal  of  the  tumonrs,  may  sometimes  prove  elTectual,  especially  in  Ui«  « 
stages.  Bat  at  present  its  use  is  generally  considered  hazardous,  and  hu  b 
abandoned  by  prudent  practitioners,  at  least  in  reference  to  ita  sialafn 
action.  It  is  thought,  when  pushed  thus  far,  to  interfere  with  the  b«al 
processes  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  favour  the  scrofuloos  diathesis;  m>  ti 
though  the  glandular  affection  might  be  relieved,  there  wuald  be  dang* 
tuberculons  deposition  in  other  and  more  vital  parts.  There  may,  ben 
be  complications,  which  wonid  justify  the  moderate  use  of  merear^  in  9XlM 
scrofula;  as,  for  example,  when  this  disease  is  associated  with  chronic  bl 
titis,  or  secondary  syphilis.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  used  with  csntlott, 
the  iodide  nf  mercury  is  a  convenient  form  for  exhibition.  Sinall  doM 
corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  with  the  preparations  of  sarsaparilla,  hata  I 
mncb  used,  in  cases  of  combined  scrofnla  and  syphilis. 

Phosphate  of  lime  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Beneke,  a  Qemtan  f 
siciao,  in  ulcerous  and  rickety  affections  of  a  scrofuloos  cbaracUir.  npoa 
ground  that,  as  it  is  essential  in  the  formation  of  cells,  it  la  lik*)f  to  pc 
nsefnl  where  there  is  deficiency  in  cell-growth.  The  remedy  is  an  oU  u 
rickets,  and  bad  been  generally  abandoned  as  inert,  ontit  brought  for* 
under  these  new  auspices.  Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Beneke's  obwrratfa 
it  hshS  acquired  a  certain  popularity,  especially  in  connection  with  ullter  pi 
phates,  as  of  iron,  soda,  and  potassa ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  tbal  tb« 
an  abundance  of  phosphates  !n  our  food,  and  that  mnch  of  them  is  coosta 
thrown  off  from  the  system,  even  in  scrofulous  affections,  as  the  r«aalt  of 
disintegration  of  the  tissues,  the  inference  seems  fair  thnt  it  is  not  as  ■ 
these  salts  that  are  wanting,  as  the  power  to  make  use  of  them. 

Yery  advanlagoous  impressions  may  often  be  made  in  acroftila  by  dtfc 
kinds  of  bathing.  When  there  is  a  depressed  state  of  the  aysteoi.  ^bi 
vigour  enough  to  insure  reaction,  the  cold  bath,  employed  daily  or  !«■ 
qnently,  will  often  prove  an  excellent  tonic.  Hence,  io  part,  the  virti 
sea-bathing  already  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  saline  contcM 
the  water  of  the  ocean,  snch  ss  the  chlorides  and  iodides,  are  addttioi 
sdvantageons,  both  by  a  stimulant  action  on  the  skin,  and  an  alterative  ae 
on  the  system.  Sea-bathing  may  be  imitated  by  the  use  of  cold  baths  iBp 
nated  with  these  salts  artiGcially.  When,  instead  of  requiring  a  tonic  iap 
Bion,  the  system  is  in  a  febrile  state  in  consequence  of  the  local  infiau^ 
the  warm  bath,  as  one  of  the  mildest  and  nt  the  same  time  moat  eflcael 
sedatives  that  Can  be  employed,  should  be  sobstitnted  for  the  cold  b«lb.  I 
phur-baths  have  been  nseful  as  an  alterative  in  external  scrofula,  and  aaaaai 
when  conaiHlm^  o^  \.\i«  ito,vwa\  uiV^Wia<u  ««.tAr8,  sach  as  thow  of  H 
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in  the  moantains  of  Yirginia,  of  the  Bloe-lick  springs  in  Kentackj,  and  the 
ATon  and  Sharon  springs  in  New  York.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  having 
observed  that  persons  working  in  wool-factories  are  seldom  affected  with 
scrofnla  or  phthisis,  and  ascribing  the  exemption  to  the  oil  with  which  their 
skin  comes  incessantlj  into  contact,  proposes  the  external  use  of  oil  as  a 
remedy  and  prophylactic  in  these  affections. 

In  the  treatment  of  external  scrofula,  reference  must  always  be  had  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  In  the  early  period,  when 
tonic  medicines  are  indicated,  those  of  the  mildest  character  should  in  general 
be  selected.  If,  as  often  happens,  there  should  be  some  excitement  of  the 
pulse,  gentle  purgation  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic, 
given  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  is  not  only  well  borne,  but  often  proves 
highly  advantageous  by  diminishing  the  excitement,  and  at  the  same  time 
sustaining  a  moderate  and  safe  revulsion  from  the  seat  of  the  disease  to  the 
long  course  of  the  bowels.  Should  the  excitement  be  considerable,  and  the 
general  vigour  of  the  system  little  impaired,  a  combination  of  jalap  and  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa  may  be  substituted  for  the  less  active  cathartic.  Under  this 
treatment,  especially  when  combined  with  the  use  of  the  decoction  of  pipsis- 
sewa,  the  patient  often  gains  instead  of  losing  flesh.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  or  at  any  period,  if  the  debility  is  considerable,  rhubarb, 
aloes,  or  some  mild  laxative  which  is  without  the  property  of  materially  in- 
creasing the  intestinal  exhalation,  such,  for  example,  as  sulphur,  should  be 
preferred.  It  is  to  the  last  stages,  when  the  system  has  become  much  ex- 
hausted, that  the  more  actively  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  of  treatment  is  adapted. 
Cod-liver  oil  and  the  preparations  of  iodine  may  be  employed  at  any  stage, 
unless  the  system  be  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  excitement. 

Local  Remedies. — For  reasons  already  given,  local  measures  should  always 
be  employed  with  caution.  When  inflammation  is  considerable  in  the  gland, 
and  especially  when  it  extends  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  leeches  and 
the  saturnine  applications  may  be  resorted  to.  In  the  more  indolent  states 
of  the  tumour,  if  its  dispersion  be  considered  advisable,  lotions  or  ointments 
of  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  iodide  of  lead ;  mercurial  ointment ;  common 
salt,  applied  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  cold  poultice ;  ammoniacal  liniments; 
a  plaster  of  iodide  of  iron  (see  U,  S,  Dispensatory,  11th  ed.),  and  plasters 
of  the  stimulating  gum-resins,  as  ammoniac  and  galbannro,  may  be  used  with 
some  effect,  especially  if  applied  in  the  earlier  stages,  before  the  deposition 
of  tubercle.  When  suppuration  appears  inevitable,  it  should  be  favoured 
by  emolh'ent  poultices ;  and  the  abscess,  when  formed,  should  be  opened  by  the 
lancet.  Should  the  abscess  degenerate  into  a  fistulous  sore,  the  sinuses  should 
be  excited  by  stimulating  injections,  or  distended  by  sponge- tent,  or  laid  open 
by  the  knife.  When  ulcers  are  formed,  they  should  at  first  be  treated  with 
mild  dressings.  If  indisposed  to  heal,  they  may  be  stimulated  by  resin  cerate, 
the  ointment  of  red  oxide  or  snbnitrate  of  mercury  more  or  less  diluted,  that 
of  iodide  or  biniodide  of  mercury,  weak  nitric  acid,  and  other  similar  appli- 
cations. The  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead  has  also  been  very  strongly  recom- 
mended. When  the  ulcer  is  flabby,  and  disposed  to  form  fungous  granulations, 
chalk,  dried  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  vegetable  astringents,  Peruvian  bark, 
Ac.  may  be  resorted  to.  If  fetid  and  gangrenous,  chloride  of  soda  or  of  lime, 
creasote,  and  the  fermenting  poultice  are  suitable  applications.  Should  acute 
Inflammation  supervene,  it  shoukl  be  corrected  by  emollient  poultices.  To 
obviate  the  danger  arising  f^om  the  cure  of  the  local  affection,  it  has  be.en 
recommended  to  establish  a  steady  external  revulsion,  by  means  of  setons  or 
issues  in  the  arms  or  legs. 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — In  persons  known  or  strongly  suspected  t<^  Vas^^ 
the  scrofulous  predisposition,  it  is  of  great  imporlaxkc^  \.o  ^«s«CkX»  >iXi^  ^^^^^v 
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ment  of  the  disease  by  suitable  prophylactic  Ireatnietit.  The  n 
eiuployed  are  ideatical  nilh  those  already  mentioned  as  calcatsted  to  tM 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  need  not  be  again  eDDmerated.  Bat  tlwc 
of  the  physieian  should  extend  even  beyond  these.  When  a  scrofaloDR  (n 
b  likely  to  become  a  mother,  or  even  when  the  defect  lies  upoo  the  side  of 
male  parent,  the  atmost  care  Bbould  be  employed,  during  pregnancy,  W  k 
her  in  a  soand  state  of  health;  and  tlie  same  care  should  afterwardi  be 
tended  to  the  period  of  lactation.  If  the  mother  positively  labour  under 
disease,  she  should  relinquish  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  wet  nurse  tlie  noat 
ment  of  the  child.  The  child  should  be  weaned  at  the  end  of  m  yet. 
tlien  fed  with  milli,  farlnaceons  substaucea,  and  a  portion  of  light  animal  ft 
Bud  these  should  be  commenced  with  even  before  the  breast  has  been  n 
qaislied.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  clothing  of  the  child,  who  sh 
be  kept  perfectly  clean,  exposed  freely  to  the  fresh  air,  and  early  accnsto 
to  active  exercise.  The  mental  precocity,  which  is  a  Dot  UQfrequent  attcM 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  should  rather  be  repressed  than  enconraged. 
physical  rather  than  the  mental  education  should  engage  the  solicitude  ol 
parent;  and.  when  the  time  comes  for  the  choice  of  an  occapatiou,  the  at 
tion  should  be  directed  to  some  one,  which  most  lead  necessarily  to  frei^: 
or  habitual  exercise  in  the  open  air. 


Article  IV.  ^H 

DISEASE  OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  GLANDS. 

These  glands,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  arc  seated  about  the  bUi 
tion  of  the  trachea,  and  its  bronchial  ramifications,  which  tbey  accomp«q 
some  distance  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  should  be  recollected  I 
though  reddish  in  early  life,  and  afterwards  grayish,  they  ultimately  « 
assume  a  black  colour,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  an  evidence  of  din 
The  absorbents  of  the  lungs  pass  through  them ;  and  the  change  'm  1 
colour  corresponds  with  a  similar  change  thai  tabes  place,  to  a  certata  csl 
in  the  lungs  themseWes. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  liable  to  all  the  diseases  which  affect  tfc*  I 
structure  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  be  affected  with  infiai 
tion,  acute  or  chronic,  may  become  scrofulous  or  tnbercnlated,  and  na 
the  seat  of  caucerous  growths.  But  their  diseases  generally  offer  no  t 
by  which  they  can  be  certainly  recogni£ed  during  life;  and  are  often  fn 
vealed  by  dissection.  The  glands  may  be  considerably  swollen,  and  W 
sometimes  attain  a  great  magnitude,  without  producing  any  material  •■ 
rassmeiit  of  respiration.  Even  when  pressing  upon  the  air-paaeBges.llM 
not  always  occasion  difficulty  of  breathing,  probably  iu  consequeoce  «1 
gradual  manner  iu  which  their  encroachments  take  place.  Another  «ifi 
stance  which  prevents  an  accurate  diaguosis  is  the  very  frequent  coexutM 
other  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  completely  mask  those  of  the  glau 
affection.  Sometimes,  however,  these  tumours  do  produce  dyspnoa  faf  < 
pressing  the  windpipe  or  bronchia,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Carswell.  e*a 
rise  to  symptoms  of  obstructed  circulation,  by  diniinishiD^  tbe  caliber  tk 
great  blood-vessels.  Atjdrai  relates  a  case  in  which  he  ascribed  graat  Iw 
nesB  of  respiration,  observed  upon  one  side  of  the  chest,  withoot  Um  !■ 
sonorousness  on  percussion,  to  the  probable  compression  of  oue  of  tb*| 
cipaf  bronchia  by  a  mass  of  tuberculated  gland*.  (Clinique  ."  "  ' 
260.)     Dl.\fWV\ai&&«i\,«.\a%^i&aX.^'a.«avt«,^l.<\ai.Qura  of  thew  gla 
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ing  out  the  sterDnm  or  the  ribs  on  one  side,  and  causing  dnlness  at  those 
parts,  and  symptoms  of  displacement  of  the  Inng  farther  down."  (Led.  on 
the  Physiol,  and  Dis.  of  the  Chest.)  When  there  is  coagh  and  more  or  less 
dyspnoea,  together  with  dnlness  upon  percassion  in  the  interclavicular  space, 
or  over  the  upper  dorsal  vertebree;  when  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and 
the  neighbouring  ribs  are  unnaturally  prominent;  when  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  a  harsh  or  tubal  sound  is  heard  in  inspiration,  seeming  as  if  it 
came  from  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  primary  bronchia,  without  consolidation 
of  the  lung  beneath ;  and  when,  along  with  these  symptoms,  is  an  absence 
of  the  signs  of  aneurism  and  other  known  organic  diseases  of  the  chest,  the 
existence  of  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  may  be  reasonably  suspected, 
especially  if  the  patient  be  very  young.  But,  even  should  there  bQ  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  such  enlargement,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  it  would  still  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  character  of  the  affection ;  and  any  inference  upon 
this  point  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  The  few  remarks  which  follow 
will  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  inflammation  and  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
glands;  as  other  affections  are  so  uncertain,  that  nothing  could  be  profitably 
said  in  relation  to  them. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bronchial  Olands. 

This  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  is  probably,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  At 
least,  in  those  post-mortem  examinations  in  which  the  glands  were  found  in- 
flamed, Andral  states  that  he  generally  observed  redness  of  that  membrane ; 
and  such  a  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  fact,  that  irritation  is 
apt  to  be  propagated  to  the  absorbent  glands  which  lie  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  running  from  the  part  affected.  But  the  disease  does  not  always 
arise  from  this  cause.  It  is  sometimes  original,  advancing  even  to  suppura- 
tion, with  discharge  of  pus  into  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  bronchia,  without 
any  evidence  of  preceding  or  attending  bronchitis. 

Should  a  case  occur,  presenting  pain  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  ster* 
Dum,  or  deep  in  the  chest  towards  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  spine, 
together  with  the  symptoms  before  mentioned  as  indicative  of  enlargement 
of  the  glands;  should  there  also  be  fever,  cough,  and  expectoration  of  puru- 
lent matter,  followed  by  a  disappearance  of  the  symptoms,  without  the  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  in  any  other  part  of  the  chest,  and  without  the  pecu- 
liar signs  of  a  strumous  state  of  system,  there  would  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  disease  had  consisted  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  glands. 
A  moderate  degree  and  longer  duration  of  these  symptoms,  with  the  same 
termination  in  suppuration  and  recovery,  would  mark  a  chronic  affection  of 
the  same  kind.  Should  the  same  symptoms  be  presented,  with  the  exception 
of  the  purulent  discharge,  and  should  they  yield  to  the  ordinary  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  there  would  be  grounds  for  believing  that  inflammation  had 
existed,  and  terminated  in  resolution. 

The  affection  is  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  of  those  oases,  not  very  unfrequent  in  infants,  in  which 
pain  and  oppression  of  chest,  with  fever  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  have 
been  followed  by  a  sudden  expectoration  of  pus,  with  consequent  relief,  and 
which  have  been  considered  as  abscesses  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  may  have 
in  ftust  been  instances  of  inflamed  bronchial  glands. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  when  supposed  to  exist,  should  be  conducted 
OB  the  general  principles  applicable  to  inflammation  wherever  seated.     De- 
pletion, general  and  local,  refrigerant  cathartics  and  diaphoretics,  revulsion 
by  means  of  Uisters  or  rubefacients,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  axi^id.'jvwv^  \s^ 
allay  cough,  and  ultimately,  should  other  meana  la\\,  m^t^ut^^  ^t^vbl  ^^^t^ 
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CBsea,  the  preparations  of  iodine  internally  and  externally,  wooM  bt  tl 
per  remedies ;  cafe  beiDg  taken  to  adapt  them  in  degree  to  th«  several 
local  disease,  and  tbe  general  condition  of  the  system. 

Scrofulous  or  Tuberculous  Bronchial  GtarttU. 

The  name  of  bronchial  phlhinH  has  lieen  giren  to  tnbi 
of  the  bronchial  glands.  In  phthisis,  theiie  glands  are  odea  I 
enlarged,  bnt  not  necessarily  tubeKulated.  .The  bronchial  and  "I 
inflammation  associated  with  tubercles  g^vcs  rise  to  a  sympathtl 
mation  in  these  glands,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  a  4  _ 
of  tubercnious  matter.  The  former  reanlt  is  mach  more  apt  to  take  pia 
children  than  in  adnlts.  In  infants  of  a  strunions  conatitntioD.  w)iat««ap 
vokes  inllammation  of  the  absorbent  glands  is  apt  to  awaken  in  tkam 
Hcrofulous  action.  Thus,  while  in  adnlts  tubercnlous  ulceration  of  thai 
els,  or  of  the  lungs,  may  be  accompanied  with  common  inflnmiiiatioa  «l 
absorbent  glands  with  which  these  parts  respectively  commanicatc,  it 
unfrcquently  happens  that,  in  infants  predisposed  to  scrofula,  coaunon  m 
or  bronchial  inflammation  gives  rise  to  a  tubercnlous  aETectioo  of  tba  i 
structures.  Hence,  the  complaint  of  which  we  are  now  treating  is  m 
parably  more  freqnent  in  young  children  than  in  persons  of  mature  »gt. 

The  disease  is  so  frequently  associated  with  phthisis,  the  syraptonu  of  « 
cover  and  conceal  those  of  the  glandular  alTection,  that  it  can  seldom  bt 
cognized  until  after  death.  Occasionally,  however,  it  occurs  wilkoni 
preceding  or  simultaneoas  development  of  tubercles  in  the  Inaf^;  and,  < 
when  these  exist,  they  are  sometimes  much  smaller  in  amount  than  the  ti 
culons  deposit  in  the  glanda,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  sooroo  of 
latter  affection.  When  the  phy.sical  signs  indicative  of  enlarged  braai 
glands  are  observed,  with  little  or  no  pain  in  tbe  part,  with  oecaaiofia]  A 
sight  sweats,  emaciation,  cough,  and  dyspnoea,  which  have  come  oa  p! 
ally  and  persisted  for  a  considerable  time;  when  alon^r  with  theae  syiapl 
are  marks  of  a  scrofulous  conslitntion,  snch  as  swellings  of  the  cer 
glands,  occasional  epistaxis  or  spitting  of  blood,  Inmefaction  of  the  ai 
men,  &c.;  and  especially  when  the  patient  is  noder  the  age  of  puberty; 
reasonable  to  suspect  tbe  existence  of  the  disease  in  question  ;  and.  if  an  pi 
cal  signs  can  be  discovered  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  it  may  be  iiiferrM 
the  aifection  is  exclusively  that  of  the  glands  in  qDestioa.  Tlte  diagn 
however,  is  always  more  or  less  nncertain. 

The  disease  is  various  in  its  progress,  being  sometimes  rather  rapid, 
generally  slow,  and  occasionally  quite  stationary  for  a  comitderabh  t 
The  tumours  now  and  then  attain  a  very  great  magnitude,  filling  (Im  « 
posterior  mediastinum,  or  protrnding,  in  yoang  enbjecta,  the  buoet  tl 
thorax.  Pressing  upon  the  air-passages,  they  occasion  inllan]matto&,MllM 
and  ultimate  absorption  of  their  parietes,  thus  opening  a  way  fnr  ike 
charge  of  the  softened  tuberculous  matter  they  contain  into  tbe  tneka 
its  branches.  In  this  way,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tliiraanrt  ft 
are  sometimes  ultimately  restored  to  health.  Occasionally  aUo  the  tun 
lous  matter  deposited  in  them  appears  to  be  absorbed,  and,  iu  aome  inatai 
its  place  to  be  supplied  by  chalky  matter,  as  happens  in  certain  eaaa*  of 
monary  tulM.'rcles.  But  unfortunately  the  affection  is  so  often  con|A( 
with  pnlmoDnry  consumption,  tabes  mesenterica,  or  other  Ikta)  tobem 
disorder,  that  its  favourable  termination  can  seldom  hare  any  ceaaklH 
effect  upon  the  general  is-tue.  Death  has  occurred  from  anffocatioa  m 
quent  on  the  opening  of  the  glands,  and  tbe  discbarge  of  their  contnti 
the  air- passages. 

The  com^\a,\tt\.\\fta>afte\iloviM.i,ciTv6Mani>*AOTi,\\i*TMY  sta^  of  denlapi 
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including  mere  tamefaction  of  the  glands,  solid  tobercnloas  deposit  in  their 
substance,  softening  of  this  tnbercalons  matter,  absorption  in  various  degrees 
of  the  stmctore  of  the  air-passages,  openings  into  these  passages,  and  cavities 
resolting  from  the  evacnation  of  the  softened  matter.  The  glands,  moreover, 
have  been  observed  shmnken,  hardened,  and  chalky,  or  even  bony.  Andral 
states  that  he  never  met  with  perforation  of  the  trachea  or  bronchia  from  this 
cause  in  adnlts;  while  the  chalky  deposition  was  most  frequent  in  middle  and 
advanced  life.  He  had  generally  observed  redness  or  other  marks  of  existing 
or  former  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  but  not  always. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  when  ascertained,  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  external  scrofula.  The  most  important  point 
is  to  obviate  the  tuberculous  tendency  of  the  system  by  measures  calculated 
to  support  the  general  health  and  strength,  without  producing  undue  excite* 
ment;  for  the  danger  is  much  greater  from  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
lungs,  than  from  ^at  abeady  existing  in  the  glands  themselves. 


Artide  V. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  MESENTERIC  GLANDS. 

Of  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  abdomen,  the  mesenteric  are  most  frequently 
diseased;  after  these,  probably,  the  mesocolic,  and  next  the  lumbar;  but  aU 
are  liable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  various  morbid  affections  to  which 
the  lymphatic  ganglia  are  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  remarks 
which  follow,  though  directed  especially  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  are,  in  great 
measure,  applicable  also  to  the  others.  They  are  confined  to  the  simple  in- 
flammation, and  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  degeneration  of  the  glands. 

InJIammaiion  of  the  Mesenteric  Olande. 

This  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  and  especially  of  the  ileum.  Andral 
states  that,  whenever  he  had  found  the  intestines  exanthematous  or  ulcerated, 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  seriously  afifected,  being  enlarged,  of  a  reddish  or 
brownish  colour,  softened,  and  sometimes  charged  with  small  collections  of 
pus.  Those  were  most  diseased  which  corresponded  with  the  most  diseased 
portion  of  bowel.  {Clin,  M^dL,  i.  600.)  Louis  found  them  more  or  less 
altered  in  size,  colour,  and  consistence,  in  all  instances  of  typhoid  fever  in 
which  their  condition  was  examined  after  death.  Those  were  affected  which 
corresponded  with  the  inflamed  or  ulcerated  elliptical  patches  of  the  ileum ; 
and  the  changes  observed  were  the  same  as  those  above  mentioned.  In  one 
instance,  a  gland  was  completely  converted  into  pus,  which  was  retained  only 
by  a  thin  sac,  and  must  have  been  effused  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  had 
death  been  postponed  for  a  few  days.  {Becherchee  aur  la  gaslro-enierite,) 
£ven  the  enteric  inflammation  and  ulceration  which  attend  phthisis  not  un* 
frequently  give  rise  to  common  inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  ThuSy 
Louis  states  that,  when  the  glands  were  not  found  tuberculated  in  these  cases, 
they  were  often  increased  in  size,  and  more  or  less  reddened. 

That  they  are  also  subject  to  ordinary  chronic  inflammation  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that,  in  cases  of  tabes  mesenterica,  they  are  sometimes  observed, 
upon  dissection,  to  be  enlarged,  compact,  and  hardened,  though  less  indufflated 
than  in  scirrhus,  and  without  tuberculous  deposit  (Guersent,  DicL  de  Mid,^ 
Ti.  439.)  It  appears  that  any  inflammation  existing  in  the  bow«U\&\xfti^^ 
to  be  propagated  to  these  glands,  through  the  \«ye\A^V&\^^  ii\^<c^^d&&\.^^'^M^^ 
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are  connected.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  they  ma;  be  originallv  in&aned; 
little  GeciDB  to  be  known  opoD  the  sobjecL  Eitber  the  affection  is  itrj 
or  GO  mild  as  seldom  to  lead  to  BerioQs  resalts. 

The  diagDosis  of  ordinary  inflammalion  of  tbe  mesenteric  plaads  b 
uncertaiu.  The  disease  may  be  inferred  to  exist,  should  •  patient,  wit 
any  scrofalous  symptoms,  complain  of  pain,  iticreaaed  hj  strong  pwwin 
the  ceatral  parts  of  the  abdomen,  or  toward*)  the  right  iliac  region,  m 
the  same  time  one  or  more  roandish  tumours  be  fett  in  the  sftine  pM 
means  of  a  very  careful  examination.  In  conseqnencc,  howerer,  of  tbe  i 
of  the  mesentery,  the  want  of  considerable  magnitude  in  tbe  tnmoan.  tn 
frequently  swollen  state  of  the  abdomen,  this  coalO  rery  seldom  happen, 
tendency  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  towards  resolntlon,  or,  if  auppsr 
commences,  the  pus  is  generally  absorbed.  The  only  danger  to  be  if 
bended  ia,  that  an  abscess  may  form,  and  open  into  the  peritoaeal  ci 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  event  has  sometimes  occurred.  Bat, 
frequently,  the  pus  would  probably  find  a  safer  outlet  into  the  bowel  by  ■ 
of  adhesion  and  ulcerative  absorption.  Where  the  dia^osis  is  so  n 
little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment.  Fortunately,  tbe  measures  calnlab 
relieve  the  enteritis  in  which  the  affection  generally  originates  ore  all 
will  be  required. 

Scrofulojis  or   Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Mexenl^ric    Olanda. — 3 
Meaenterica. — Scrofula  MeBSnlerica. — Atrophia  Metenterie^ 

This  disease  is  confined  to  no  period  of  life,  having  been  obeerred  ii 
fmtiis  of  si;c  or  seven  months,  and  in  old  age ;  but  it  Is  moat  common  in  e 
bood.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  eases  occur  betweon  the  ages  «l 
and  ten  years.  The  complaint  is  not  common  in  this  conntr;,  at  least 
distinct  aCTection.  It  is  more  frequent  in  Europe.  Guersent  states  ihl 
the  HOpilal  dcs  Enfans  at  Paris,  where  no  one  is  admitted  under  one; 
or  over  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  tnlierculoua  mesenteric  caaes  to  (be  ■ 
number  of  deaths  may  be  for  boyii  flve  or  six,  for  girls  from  six  to  eiglM 
cent.  {Diet,  de  AKd.,  vi.  436.)  But  this  was  under  circamBtances,  bol 
regards  age  and  situation,  most  favourable  to  the  disease.  Bajle  giVM 
general  proportion  at  scarcely  fonr  in  the  hundred.  (Ibid  ) 

Tbe  disease  is  associated,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  with  otberR 
of  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  which  are  often  much  more  nerioas  tliM  I 
and  not  unfreqnently  completely  mask  its  symptoms,  so  that  it  is  fint 
covered  upon  dissection.  Louis  found  the  mesenteric  glands  more  er 
tuhercnlated  in  S3  out  of  10>2  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption.  (Brdtt* 
sitr  la  Phthisis.)  Chronic  inSammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bow»i 
common  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  complaint,  are  very  froqaent  eoOH 
tions  of  the  mesenteric  affection ;  and  it  is  occasionally  associated  aka 
tuliercnlous  peritonitis,  chronic  hydrocephalus,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  • 
rickets,  tuberculated  bronchial  glands,  and  various  other  forms  of  tetv 
In  most  of  these  cases,  it  is  either  altogether  secondary,  or  at  most  «f 
comparative  importance.  Occasionally,  howerer,  the  scrofaloos  diet 
appears  to  expend  Itself  chieHy  if  not  exclusively  upon  tbe  neseaterfe  gb 
in  which  case  the  disease  may  be  distinct  and  prominent. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  a  ease  of  tobM  ■ 
terica  are  very  ambiguous.     As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  number  belM 

the  associated  diseases,  and  comparatively  few  to  tbe  proper  a 

mesftteric  glands.     Nevertheless,  as  they  actaally  occur  in   tbts  a 
it  is  important  that  they  should  be  presented  in  one  view.      Tbe  lblb< 
are  those  asually  enumerated.     The  appetite  is  irregalar.  sometioMl  h 
and  GomeUme6  'lotwiwa*  it  'ew^tttftA,    Q<»»^<nn.VV^  ibera  ia  i 
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glairj  matter.  The  bowels  are  either  coBtive,  or  affected  with  diarrhoea ;  and 
the  discharges  are  nsaally  unhealthy,  being  mncons,  bloody,  or  otherwise  dis- 
coloored,  and  sometimes  of  a  clayey  or  chalky  appearance.  There  is  frequent 
abdominal  pain,  which  is  sometimes  acute  and  colicky,  sometimes  doll  and 
continuous,  and  is  usually  increased  by  pressure.  But  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  symptom,  and  the  one  generally  regarded  as  most  characteristie, 
is  tumefaction  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  with  general  emaciation,  erineed 
especially  in  the  extremities.  The  features  are  also  shrunken,  the  surfiiuse 
pale,  and  the  strength  greatly  depressed.  A  livid  appearance  may  sometimes 
be  observed  beneath  or  around  the  eyes.  The  secretions  are  often  perverted; 
the  breath  being  offensive,  the  exhalations  from  the  surface  sour  or  otherwise 
disagreeable,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  of  a  whitish  or  milky  colour.  The 
child  is  usually  dull  and  indisposed  to  exertion.  The  pulse  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  accelerated,  especially  towards  evening,  when  there  is  often  an 
accession  of  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  followed  by  perspiration  early  in  the 
morning.  Cough  is  a  frequent  symptom.  At  length  hectic  fever  sets  in,  the 
emaciation  becomes  extreme,  effusion  begins  to  appear  in  the  extremities, 
and  sometimer  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  or  is  cut  off 
by  the  supervention  of  some  acute  inflammation. 

But  none  of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  absolutely  characteristie 
of  the  mesenteric  disease,  and  there  are  none  which  may  not  proceed  from 
other  causes.  The  deranged  appetite,  vomiting,  irregular  alvine  evacuations^ 
and  abdominal  pains  may  be  the  result  of  chronic  enteritis  or  intestinal  ul- 
ceration, which  are  often  present  The  chalky  stools,  instead  of  consisting, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  of  the  chyle  which  is  evacuated  because  unable  to 
pass  through  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery,  are  probably  in  general  ascribable 
to  a  suspension  or  perversion  of  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  the  milky  urine  to 
an  excess  of  earthy  phosphates.  The  swelling  of  the  abdomen  may  depend 
on  derangement  of  bowels,  or  chronic  peritonitis,  and  probably  does  in  general 
depend  mainly  on  the  first-mentioned  cause.  The  emaciation,  paleness,  hectic, 
&c.  are  abundantly  accounted  for  by  the  extent  of  tuberculous  disease,  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  the  system.  The  whole  series  of  symptoms  may 
exist  without  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Nor  is  this  complaint,  when  it  does  occur,  necessarily  attended  with  any  of 
the  enumerated  symptoms.  The  mesenteric  glands  occasionally  become  tuber- 
culated,  swell  largely,  and  advance  even  to  the  stage  of  maturation,  without 
perceptibly  deranging  the  health;  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  first 
revealed  by  dissection,  after  death  from  some  other  cause.  Striking  cases  of 
this  kind  are  recorded  by  Bayle  and  Morgagni.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the 
patient  is  represented  as  having  been  very  f^t,  showing  that  the  chyle  finds 
access  into  the  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  The  emaciation  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  nourabsorption  of 
the  chyle,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  lacteals ;  but  the  existence  of 
cases  such  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that  Bdker,  a  German 
anatomist,  was  always  able  to  inject  the  diseased  glands  with  mercury,  their 
absorbents  being  quite  permeable  {Cyc.  of  Pract.  Med,,  Loud.,  1835,  iy. 
149),  throw  some  doubt  upon  this  explanation.  There  is,  in  most  cases, 
abundant  cause  for  the  loss  of  flesh  in  the  coexistence  of  tuberculous  disease 
in  various  organs,  and  the  exhausting  irritation  of  system  which  this  occa- 
sions. In  those  instances  of  tabes  mesenterica  in  which  no  symptoms  are 
exhibited  during  life,  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  glands,  or  of  neighbouring  parts,  which,  in  active 
cases,  always  attends  the  tuberculous  deposit.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  disease  may  run  its  whol^  ^<^^a^r^  V^ 
health  again,  undiscovered;  the  tuberculous  mvAXAt  >mtL%  ^du&^^^^QK^  «&kc 
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tnatnration.  But.  when  of  considerable  extent,  it  probably  sooner  w  I 
becomes  active,  f^om  the  necessit;  of  inflammaliun  uid  alceralioo  to 
escape  of  tUe  foreig;n  matt«r. 

Ill  many  cases,  iaflammation  of  the  glands  attends  the  dise&se  tram  ta  ^ 
commencement,  either  preceding  the  tnbercles  or  excited  by  then,  wd 
nnfreqaentlyinvohing  also  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  bowel  or  pe 
neBTD.  There  may,  at  the  same  time,  or  may  not  be  more  or  less  of  Ih*  c 
plicalioiiB  before  alluded  to;  and  the  syaptomswiU  vary  with  the  am- 
and  Dsture  of  tlie  associated  affections.  The  whole  train  of  pheDona«na  al 
enomurated  may  be  presented,  or  those  only  which  indtcste  either  rab 
peritoneal,  or  pi-ctoral  disease,  besides  the  mesenteric,  accordiog  aa  gai 
anothL-r  of  these  eomplicatioDS  may  exist. 

But  what  are  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  afiection  of  the  BM 
tery  itself,  and  which  may  serve  to  point  it  onl,  whether  isolated  or  come 
with  others  ?  These  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  because  dUeecttoa 
seldom  affords  the  means  of  Terifyiug  the  inferences  drawn  during  tile;  I 
cases  being  almost  always  greatly  complicated.  Co njectn rally,  howerer, 
following  may  be  stuted  as  characteristic  symptoms;  viz.,  a  steady  diH  | 
in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  extending  to  the  back,  and  incliotag  tow 
the  right  iliac  region;  tenderness  upon  strong  pressare  either  backmrd  I 
the  neighbonrhood  of  the  umbilicus  or  forward  from  the  Inmbar  regioa; 
increase  of  the  pain  by  sudden  jars  of  the  frame,  as  by  coughing,  aBcei 
jnmping,  &c.;  and,  finally,  its  perseverance  for  months  or  even  years,  ' 
remission  in  summer  and  exacerbation  in  the  antaian  and  winter.  Be* 
these,  a  general  acceleration  or  pulse,  occasional  fever,  especially  towards  e 
ing,  loss  of  colour  and  flesh,  and  varions  sympathetic  derange  menu  of 
neighbouring  organs,  such  as  constipation  or  diarrhcBa,  nausea  and  vonii 
disordered  hepatic  secretion,  <&c.,  might  be  reasonably  expected.  The  prw 
of  the  enlarged  glands,  moreover,  sometimes  occasions  derangement  in 
funcl.ioDS  of  the  conliguons  viscera.  Thus,  according  to  Andral,  by  coaipi 
ing  the  pylorus,  they  have  simulated  scirrhns  of  this  passage,  aad,  by  op 
ting  in  a  like  manner  upon  the  biliary  dacts,  have  induced  jaundice.  Bat 
only  unequivocal  sign  of  the  disease  is  the  actual  discovery,  by  the  tood 
hard  roundish,  or  knobbed  tnmours  in  the  region  of  the  mesentery,  ft 
uufrequently  happens  that  the  glands  become  so  much  enlarged,  especiall 
an  sdruucod  period  of  the  complaint,  as  to  be  readily  felt  upon  a  careU 
aroiiialion.  When  this  evidence  is  joined  to  that  of  the  aymptonts  ti 
enumerated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  exhibits  signs  of  a  scrafa 
constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Hardi 
feces  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  enlarged  glands;  but  there  can  ba  I 
danger  of  such  an  error,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  fecnleot  n  rnimnlsliill 
this  kind  are  conlined  to  the  large  intestines,  and  mast  occupy  a  seat  dift 
from  that  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  progress  of  tabes  mesenterica  is  very  generally  slow,  often  eootlai 
for  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  not  unfrequently  t«rmilMM 
vourably,  when  not  complicated  with  other  incurable  affections.  In  fie 
almost  all  fatal  cases,  death  is  owing  less  to  the  disease  of  the  meseoUrfl 
to  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic  peritonitis,  tnbercuIoiM  hydroccphi 
intesliual  ulceration,  or  spinal  disease,  separate  or  more  or  lees  eoi^ 
When  death  results  directly  from  the  diseased  glands,  it  must  g«nenJly  h 
consequence  of  the  discbarge  of  their  contents  iuto  the  peritoneal  OM 
But  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  tontooi^ 
the  escape  of  their  tubercnloos  and  pomloid  matter.  Cases  barn  o 
in  which  adhesion  to  the  abdominal  parieles  was  established,  and  t 
discharged  uUftvaaWs  ^^^  <i&«o,v»  (A  v^«\'a.<vi^\  vxA  ^.^«v%  qsb  b«  U 
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that,  by  the  Bame  process,  it  sometimes  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  is  evacuated  per  anam.  In  either  of  these  events,  recovery  may 
take  place. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  most  cases,  the  glands  are,  in  the  early  stages^ 
red,  swollen,  and  somewhat  hardened ;  but  sometimes  they  are  entirely  fret 
from  marks  of  inflammation,  and  even  paler  than  in  health.  The  tuberculoas 
matter  exists  in  roundish  or  irregular  granules,  which  are  often  more  or  less 
aggregated,  or  in  small  flat  plates  or  layers;  and  may  be  deposited  either  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  immediately  exterior  to  it^  beneath  its  perito- 
neal covering.  It  is  especially  apt  to  be  found  in  the  latter  position  in  those 
cases  which  are  unattended  with  inflammation.  The  substance  of  the  gland, 
pressed  upon  by  the  increasing  tubercles,  is  either  absorbed  or  forced  within 
smaller  limits,  and  sometimes  quite  disappears ;  the  glands  being  transformed 
into  masses  of  tuberculous  matter.  These  are  isolated  or  connected,  and  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  or,  according  to  Portal,  even 
the  head  of  an  infant.  Sometimes  the  tuberculous  matter  is  deposited  in 
layers  between  the  lamina  of  the  mesentery.  This  matter  is  generally,  from 
the  first,  dull-white  or  yellowish,  and  is  very  seldom  of  that  gray  colour  and 
transparency  which  often  characterize  the  commencement  of  pulmonary 
tubercles.  It  undergoes  the  various  stages  of  softening  to  which  similar 
deposits  are  liable  elsewhere,  and  is  at  length  converted  into  a  sero-puruloid 
liquid,  with  curdy  flakes  intermingled.  But  tiiis  condition  of  the  glands  is 
not  often  observed  upon  dissection ;  as  death  generally  occurs  from  other  dis- 
eases before  the  period  of  complete  maturation.  Occasionally,  glands  are 
found  filled  with  a  calcareous  or  gypseous  matter,  which  has  probably  taken 
the  place  of  the  tuberculous ;  and,  in  some  instances,  this  matter  has  been 
observed  surrounded  by  a  bony  shell. 

In  relation  to  contiguous  structures,  the  peritoneum  is  sometimes  perfectly 
sound,  sometimes  inflamed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  small  tubercles 
between  it  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels  may  also  be  either  sound,  or  variously  diseased.  It  is  sometimes  red- 
dened, especially  about  the  csacal  extremity  of  the  ileum,  and  frequently 
ulcerated,  the  ulcers  being  small  or  large,  superficial  or  deep,  and  in  various 
stages  of  progress.  Not  unfrequently  the  omenta  are  found  inflamed  and 
tnbercnlated,  and  the  liver  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  similarly  affected. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  this  disease  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
external  scrofula.  The  strumous  diathesis  necessary  to  its  development  may 
be  inherited,  or  may  be  the  result  of  various  agencies  calculated  to  impair  the 
vigour  of  the  system  and  impoverish  the  blood.  (Seepage  111.)  The  milk 
of  motiiers  or  nurses,  themselves  scrofulous  in  fact,  or  in  their  constitutional 
tendencies,  is  said  to  predispose  to  the  disease.  As  in  many  other  affections, 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  predisposition  are  of  themselves  sufficient, 
by  their  long-continued  action,  to  bring  on  the  complaint ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  hastened  by  exciting  causes,  and  especially  by  such  as  irritate 
or  inflame  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  exanthematous  fevers  and 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions  are  among  these  causes.  In  the  same  light  may 
be  considered  the  cure  of  external  scrofula  by  local  measures,  which  do  not 
modify  the  general  tendencies  of  the  system.  From  the  character  of  the 
causes,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  disease  must  be  most  frequent  amon|^ 
the  poor,  and  very  apt  to  prevail  in  large  hospitals  crowded  with  children; 
and  such  is  really  the  case.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  private  families  in 
affluent  or  comfortable  circumstances. 

Treaimjeni. — Of  the  treatment  very  little  need  be  said;  as  it  is  almost 
identical,  so  far  as  regards  constitutional  measures,  with  that  ak^^d^  ^^\m\^ 
under  the  head  of  external  scrofula.     Any  mod\&ca\A.Qii^\!^X»xn&l\^  ^^^^o^^ 
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necessary  would  have  reference  geoerallj  to  the  state  of  the  bow«te  lod 
liver,  which  are  more  frequently  disordered  in  this  form  of  scrofnla  tha 
that  which  attaubs  the  external  glands.  Few  causes  are  probably  more  ii 
ential  in  awakening  the  scrofnlons  predisposition  in  the  mesenteric  gli 
than  intestinal  irritation  or  inSammation,  and  a  torpid  coDdition  of  the  I 
giving  rise  to  congestion  of  the  whole  portal  circle,  Ilenee  the  great 
portance  of  attending  to  the  condition  of  these  parts.  Conatipation  sb 
be  obviated,  acid  or  other  irritating  contents  of  the  bowels  should  be  neo 
iaed  or  removed,  vitiated  secretion  should  becorrected,  anil  the  Hrerifbi 
Btlmnlated  to  increased  action.  These  various  indications  may  be  met  bj 
use  of  small  doses  of  ealomel,  daily,  every  other  day,  or  at  longer  inter 
combined  or  alternated  with  mild  cathartics,  such  as  rhubarb,  ca>;tor  oil.  t 
nesia,  or  one  of  the  purgative  ealts;  and  aided  by  mild  tonicH  and  aromi 
when  called  for  by  debility  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  To  correct  acidity, 
of  the  antacids  may  be  conjoined  with  the  tonics  and  cathartics;  thu 
being  preferred  which  may  seem  best  adapted  to  the  circamstancefl;  m 
example,  magnesia  or  its  carbonate  when  a  laxative  effect  is  indicated,  e 
or  other  form  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  bowri«, 
the  alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  when  neither  laxatives  nor  ut 
gents  are  wanted.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  should  positive  si^ 
intestinal  or  peritoneal  inflammation  exist,  recourse  should  be  had  to  i 
phlogistic  measures,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  system,  and  W 
violence  of  the  local  affection.  General  bleeding,  however,  will  seldoo 
admissible.  The  warm  bath,  used  frequently,  will,  under  these  circomsui 
be  fonnd  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  the  other  measnres. 

Another  point  of  treatment,  in  which  this  affection  differs  somewhat  I 
external  scrofula,  is  the  greater  attention  which  the  local  diseaw  nqoi 
In  tabes  mesenterica,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent,  if  poni 
the  maturation  of  the  tumours,  and  to  favour  the  absorption  of  tbs  tube 
lous  matter.  Especial  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  correct  any* 
inflammation  of  the  glands,  which  accelerates  the  march  of  the  tiiberta 
affection,  if  it  do  not  call  it  into  action.  When  signs  of  sacb  s  condi 
exist,  leeches  or  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  if  the  strength  of 
patient  permit,  and  these  should  be  aided  by  fomentations,  emollient  C 
plasma,  and  blisters.  In  purelychronic  folates  of  inflammation,  gentle  and  Ic 
continned  friction  over  the  abdomen,  rabefacient  liniments,  stimnlating  [ 
tera,  or  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic  or  croton  oil,  will  be  preferable 
promote  absorption  of  the  tumours,  nothing  will  be  found  so  efficient  w 
free  application  of  ointment  of  iodine  to  the  belly,  persevered  in  forai 
siderable  time.  Great  advantage  may  also  ensue  from  the  nse  of  ioM 
)>otassium  internally,  in  doses  as  large  as  the  system  of  the  patient  will  i 
port.  This  remedy  is  preferable  to  mercury,  from  the  circamstancc,  I 
while  iodine  acts  as  a  general  tonic,  and  rather  tends  to  support  tliei 
functions  than  otherwise,  the  mercurials,  though  they  may  correct  BxisliD| 
flammatlon  of  the  glands,  if  pushed  to  salivation,  leave  a  condition  of 
bility  behind  highly  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  scrofalons  diatbei^ 
consequently  to  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter.  The  use  of  Wkr 
should  be  restricted  to  its  purgative  action,  and  its  alterative  inflaenee  m 
functions,  especially  that  of  the  liver. 

For  whatever  else  is  requisite  in  the  curative,  palliative,  or  prophjli 
treatment  of  this  complaint,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  apon  «ztr 
Bcrofnla.  (See  paye  773.)  In  its  earlier  stages,  much  may  be  expected  ( 
appropriate  treatment;  and,  even  when  the  glands  have  become  M  ■ 
enlarged  aa  to  be  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  tbor«  is  ■•  ■ 
to  despair.     On«  ce.'aM,  ^to\i«i\)\'3,(i\ftitl't^«p«si\.\»Kv^«.'(«.'^^t, 
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stances  of  those  affected  are  often  snch  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  mea* 
sares  best  calculated  to  obviate  the  diathesis,  snch  as  exercise,  Aresh  air, 
wholesome  and  nntritioas  food,  and  whatever  tends  to  cheer  the  mind,  and 
invigorate  the  bodily  functions.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  sappo* 
ration,  and  hectic  fever,  with  emaciation,  night  sweats,  and  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  has  set  in,  little  else  can  be  expected  from  remedies  than  simple 
palliation. 

SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BESPIBATOBY  ORGANS. 

Pbeyiously  to  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  individual  diseases 
of  the  organs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  certain  means  of  dia- 
gnosis, which,  being  applicable  to  many  of  the  affections  in  common,  cannot 
be  appropriately  treated  of  in  connection  with  any  one  of  them  exclusively. 
These  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  auscultation,  percussion,  inspec- 
tion, manual  application,  and  measurement,  which  are  here  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

Auscultation. 

By  this  term,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  meant  the  act  of  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  ear  applied  to  the  sur- 
face, either  directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  an  instrument  denomi- 
nated the  stethoscope.  The  proper  methods  of  practising  auscultation  are 
sufficiently  explained  elsewhere.  (See  page  209.)  It  is  here  to  be  considered 
only  in  its  application  to  respiratory  complaints. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  preliminarily,  that  the  sounds  heard  in  aus- 
cultation, or  developed  in  percussion,  vary  in  quality,  intensity,  and  pitch, 
independently  of  those  differences  which  depend  on  duration  and  succession. 
By  the  quality  of  sound  is  meant  its  peculiar  character,  that  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  sounds,  however  similar  they  may  be  in  the 
other  properties  referred  to.  Intensity  has  reference  to  the  degree  of  strength, 
pitch  to  that  of  elevation.  Differences  in  these  respects  often  have  important 
significance  in  diagnosis. 

In  employing  this  method  of  diagnosis,  it  is  often  advisable  to  examine 
the  chest  in  different  stages  and  states  of  respiration ;  because  the  sounds 
are  materially  modified  in  these  varying  conditions;  and  occasionally  a  sound 
is  evolved  in  one  condition  which  might  not  be  heard  in  another,  or  might 
be  heard  so  imperfectly  as  to  lead  to  incorrect  inferences.  Thus,  the  patient 
should  be  first  examined  while  breathing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  should 
afterwards  be  directed  to  breathe  quickly  or  forcibly,  to  take  a  long  breath, 
or  to  exhaust  his  lungs  more  or  less  completely,  to  hold  his  breath  for  a  time 
after  inspiration  or  expiration,  to  speak,  to  cough,  or  in  fine  to  make  any 
other  modification  of  the  respiratory  act,  which  may  be  thought  capable  of 
furnishing  more  precise  materials  for  judgment.  As  the  sounds  produced 
even  in  perfect  health  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals,  so  that  what  would 
be  morbid  in  one  might  be  quite  normal  in  another,  it  is  proper  to  compare 
each  individual  with  himself;  in  other  words,  to  examine  the  chest  at  different 
periods,  and  especially  to  examine  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  at  correspond- 
ing points,  so  as  to  detect  any  difference  that  may  exist  between  them.  Should 
one  side  yield  results  decidedly  different  from  the  other,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  very  few  natural  diversities,  the  existence  of  disease  may  be  considered 
as  highly  probable. 

The  sounds  connected  with  the  function  of  Twp\wA\ou,^\iV^  «^^  '^^  ^"^^^ 
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jects  of  tliis  procesa,  are,  _firel,  tboae  directly  reBslting  froin  inapirMiM 
expirittion,  and  secondly,  tbost  ut  the  vuice,  incladirjg  coagfain^. 

1.  la.  the  healthy  state  of  the  lungs,  two  distiDCl  sodimIb  Kre  seHiUi 
auscultalioD ;  one  called  ihe  vesicular,  bec&usn  supposed  to  depend  npM 
passage  of  air  from  the  ultimate  ramificatioDS  of  the  bronchia  into  iht 
cells;  the  other  bronchial  or  tubal,  because  generated  in  the  bronchial  ta 
and  prubablf  caused  b;  the  air  impingiiig  npoa  their  sides  in  its  moTcn 
through  thera. 

The  vesicular  sound,  sometimes  desigtiated  as  the  respiratory  murraa 
heard  over  those  parts  of  the  uhest  where  the  proper  stmctnre  of  the  In 
comes  into  contact  with  its  walla.  It  is  produced  chiefly  daring  inspirat 
and  reaulla  probably  in  part  from  the  vibrations  occasioned  in  the  mil 
tubes  and  cells  by  the  impulse  of  the  air,  and  in  part  from  the  dtlatatioi 
the  cells  themselves.  During  expiration,  thoagh  of  the  same  character, 
Bonnd  is  very  faint,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  owing  probably  to 
circumstance,  that  the  motion  of  the  air  now  conimenceB  in  ijie  celU.  ai> 
at  first  too  feeble  to  give  rise  to  other  than  very  feeble  vibrations.  Bota 
the  murmur  of  inspiration  and  tliat  of  expiration,  the  interr&l  is  akwM 
short  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  Iwo  may  practically  be  considered  M  i 
tiuuous.  In  relation  to  the  character  of  the  sonnd,  it  is  a  soft,  diffused  n 
mar,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sighing  of  a  gentle  breeze  anoBg  gi 
leaves,  bat  is  best  appreciated  by  applying  the  ear  to  those  portiuDS  of 
chest  where  it  esiats  in  greatest  purity.  It  does  not  appreciiUdy  difei 
corresponding  points  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  thorai,  It  is  purwt  a 
lateral  and  lower  portions,  where  the  bronchial  tubes  are  finest.  Thoso 
varies  considerably  within  the  limits  of  perfect  health.  It  is  increuM 
intensity  by  whatever  increases  the  rapidity  and  force  of  respiratioa,  a» 
prolonged  by  a  full  breath.  Thus,  when  naturally  feeble,  so  as  to  b«  j 
ceived  with  difficulty,  it  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  directing  the  patieai 
breathe  rapidly,  or  to  cough;  the  inspiration  which  follows  the  laucr 
being  usually  quick  and  forcible.  Its  intensity  varies  much  in  different  ti 
viduals.  It  is  proportionate,  in  some  degree,  to  the  amplitude  of  the  et 
and  the  thinness  of  its  walls.  Hence,  the  sound  is  usually  more  distinct 
thin  and  lank  persons  than  in  those  who  are  fat  or  muscular.  It  is  ab 
the  general  average  in  hysterical  women,  and  men  of  excitable  nerroos  c 
stilutiou,  iu  consequence  of  their  rapid  breathing.  lu  women  the  soau 
usually  louder  than  in  men,  and  in  children  much  more  so  than  in  adi 
Hence,  the  respiration  is  said  to  be  puerile,  wherever  met  with,  vbea 
vesicular  murmur  is  very  lond.  In  old  age,  the  sound  becomea  much  wea 
while  its  duration,  which  is  diminished  during  inspiration,  is  increaaed  ia 
piration.  Hence,  breathing  of  this  kind  is  called  senile.  But  soiaMa 
also,  even  when  all  circumstances  ore  apparently  similar,  the  respiratory  b 
mur  may  vary  greatly  in  differeui  individuals,  being  loud  in  some  and  ' 
feeble  iu  others,  without  any  appreciable  cause.  When,  in  the  saoia  per 
the  sound  is  much  weaker  on  one  side  than  at  the  correapODding  part  of 
opposite  side,  or  when  two  points  on  the  same  side  materially  differ  Ja 
respect,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  diiiease. 

The  bronchial  or  tubal  sound  has  a  blowing  character,  such  aa  ^ 
produced,  out  of  the  body,  by  causing  air  to  pass  quickly  ihroogb  a  tabs. 
may  be  imitated,  in  its  different  degrees,  by  voluntary  modification  of  tte 
pacity  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  laspitaliM 
expiration,  so  as  to  produce  audible  breathing.  It  is  har&lier  and  of  ki^ 
pitch  than  the  vesicular,  and  qnite  distinct  from  it.  Tb«  part  at  whle 
ma;  be  heard  iu  lis  greatest  intensity  is  over  the  trachea,  and  in  tteid 
tiou  it  Is  BomeWiUOT  t«JXftiV  tTdcHeal;  ^a\l^.  >^\«  ^\'&«%  '^^'^'^^dA^^M  I 
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soand  yielded  by  the  bronchia,  and  therefore  scarcely  merits  a  distinct 
name.  It  is  perceived,  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree,  over  the  bronchia 
where  they  enter  the  root  of  the  langs,  and,  from  that  point,  gradually 
diminishes,  as  the  tabes  ramify  and  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  pulmo- 
nary stmctnre,  nntil  it  is  at  length  entirely  lost  The  bronchial  sound  ia 
heard  characteristically  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  may  be 
distinguished  for  some  distance  upon  each  side,  under  the  clavicle  anteriorly, 
and  between  the  scapulas  posteriorly.  It  is  more  distinct,  both  before 
and  behind,  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  owing  to  the  greater  caliber 
of  the  tube  proceeding  to  the  right  lung.  That  it  cannot  be  heard  over 
the  whole  chest,  is  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  soft  spongy  structure 
of  the  Ibngs,  which  deadens  the  sound,  so  that  it  is  inaudible  unless  the 
tnbe  is  large,  or  very  near  the  surface.  It  differs  strikingly  from  the  vesi- 
cular in  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  nearly  as  loud  and  long  continued  in 
expiration  as  in  inspiration,  and  sometimes  more  so,  and  of  a  higher  pitch, 
and  that,  instead  of  being  nearly  continuous  in  these  two  acts,  it  suffers  a 
distinct  interruption  between  them.  The  reason  of  these  differences  is  ob- 
vious. In  any  given  space  Arom  which  the  bronchial  sound  can  reach  the 
ear,  the  entering  and  returning  currents,  being  of  about  equal  velocity,  and 
acting  through  an  equal  extent  of  tube,  produce  about  an  equal  amount  of 
vibratory  movement  and  consequently  of  sound,  both  as  regards  intensity  and 
duration;  while,  as  the  entering  column  is  arrested  before  the  returning 
movement  commences  in  the  cells,  it  is  obvious  that  a  certain  time  mxmk 
elapse,  after  the  cessation  of  the  sound  of  inspiration,  before  the  impulse 
which  produces  that  of  expiration  can  reach  the  part.  Both  of  these  cir- 
cumstances are  wanting  at  the  point  at  which  the  current  of  air  begins  to 
return,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  place  in  which  the  vesicular  sound  is  gene- 
rated. In  parts  of  the  chest  in  which  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs 
exists,  while  the  bronchial  respiration  is  still  audible,  the  two  sounds  ara 
sometimes  so  commingled  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished,  and  the  kind 
of  respiration  is  produced  which  has  been  called  roughs  harsh,  or  rude.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  this  mixed  respiration  is  a  prolonged 
expiratory  sound,  with  an  appreciable  interval  between  that  and  the  inspira- 
tory. Dr.  Austin  Flint  attaches  considerable  importance  to  the  higher  pitch 
of  the  expiratory  sonnd,  as  a  sign  of  this  kind  of  respiration,  for  which  he 
proposes  the  name  of  hroncho-vesicular,  as  more  expressive  than  that  of 
rude  respiration. 

The  sonnds  of  the  chest  hitherto  treated  of  are  those  of  healthy  respira- 
tion. They  should  be  well  studied  on  the  living  qubject,  in  order  to  serve  as 
points  of  comparison  with  the  same  sounds  modified  by  disease,  or  with  new 
ones  which  may  arise  from  morbid  states  of  the  chest. 

The  vesicular  sound  is  liable  to  various  changes.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
become  morbidly  load  and  prolonged,  the  latter  alteration  taking  place  more 
especially  during  expiration.  Whatever  has  a  tendency,  by  impairing,  sus- 
pending, or  destroying  the  respiratory  function  in  one  part  of  the  lungs,  to 
throw  an  increased  duty  upon  the  remainder,  will  be  likely  to  render  the  sound 
in  the  latter  portion  more  intense.  Hence,  tight  bandages  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  occasion  a  louder  vesicnlar  murmur  in  the  upper.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  by  obstructions  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  excluding  the  air 
from  a  portion  of  the  lungs;  by  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  structure; 
by  compression  from  tumours,  effused  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  from 
other  causes;  and  even  by  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  so  considerable  as  to 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Whatever,  too,  produces  a 
general  morbid  increase  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  respiration,  ^vVV  ^gc^^ 
greater  intensity,  other  things  being  eqaa\,  to  ttie  '^^Ac\Am  \xiwx\a\a,^\M3a. 
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tLas  becomes  a  patboloi;ica)  sigD.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boand  nn; 
morbidly  weakened  or  altogether  suppressed,  in  any  particular  part  of 
cliest,  by  a  partial  or  complete  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  sir  into  the  c 
whether  this  obstruction  exists  iu  the  tubes  conveyiDg  the  air,  or  arueaf 
a  filling  up,  compression,  or  want  of  expansibility  of  the  cells  theaiMUei 

\or  is  a  mere  increaiie  or  diminution  of  intensity  the  only  change  to  w 
this  marmur  is  liable.  It  is  occasionally  deranged  in  rarioua  ways,  ia  n 
ence  to  its  duration  and  contiouity.  Sometimes  it  is  not  aiidibte  at  ibec 
mencement  of  a  respiratory  movement,  but  becomes  so  before  its  dose; 
again,  though  audible  at  the  beginning,  it  ceases  before  the  insptratio 
completed.  The  former  irregularity  may  be  ascribed  to  an  inipedimeot  v 
is  capable  of  resisting  for  a  time  the  eutrance  of  air  into  a  poriiofl  of 
lungs,  but  is  overcome  by  a  continuance  of  the  inspiratory  muvemeot,  ■ 
bronchitis  partially  closing  the  bronchial  lubes,  and  in  pleuritic  efTusioD  pi 
ing  with  a  certain  but  not  irresistible  force  upon  the  lauga;  Hie  laltei 
some  obstacle  which,  though  it  admits  a  certain  amount  of  air  to  pass,  re 
a  full  inspiration,  as  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  certain  cases  uf  fixed  romp 
sion  of  the  air-cells  short  of  obliteration.  Sometimes  the  mDrmur,  iiistei 
being  thus  abbreviated  at  the  commencement  or  close,  is  interrupted  or  j 
ing,  coming  to  the  ear  in  successive  irregular  fragments,  owiag  to  some  a 
such  as  pleurisy  or  pleurodynia,  which  renders  inspiration  painfol,  and  bfi 
its  continuity.  Not  unfrequentiy  the  murmur  is  wavy  rather  than  intemp 
as  if  there  were  a  remittent  resistance  to  the  inspiration,  safficient  to  dimi 
without  checking  it.  Still  another  irregularity  is  the  occurrence  of  a  dea 
and  readily  appreciable  interval  between  the  sounds  of  inspiration  and  e 
ration,  attributable  to  some  impediment  in  the  bronchial  tubes  interfering  i 
the  ready  exit  of  the  air,  or  possibly,  in  some  instances,  as  has  been  suppo 
to  permanent  distension  of  the  air-cells,  as  in  emphysema.  It  may  be  pn 
also  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  agitation  of  the  patient,  at  the  cotncnencea 
of  an  examination,  sometimes  induces  temporarily  a  condition  of  tlie  n 
ratory  passages,  in  which,  though  the  ransoles  of  respiration  may  act,  air  < 
not  enter  the  cells  freely,  and  the  vesicular  murmur  is  not  heard.  To  a' 
false  iaferences,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  always  proper  to  make  aaa 
examination  after  the  agitation  alluded  to  has  subsided. 

The  character  of  the  vesicular  sound  is  sometimes  morbidly  altered. 
has  before  been  stated  that,  io  certain  parts  of  the  chest  where  the  broM 
and  vesicular  sounds  are  both  heard  in  the  healthy  state,  the  two  b«o 
mingled,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  rough  or  ruilf  respiration.  ' 
frequently  occurs,  as  a  result  of  disease,  in  other  parts  of  the  ch«st. 
usually  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of  condensation  in  the  pnlmonarytii 
which  renders  it  a  better  conductor  of  sound,  without  an  ubliteniioa  of 
air-cells.  The  bronchial  respiration  thus  becomes  audible,  and  nodffiei 
vesicular,  which  may  either  be  feeble  or  increased,  according  as  the  ceUi 
more  or  less  affected.  It  is  in  expiration  that  this  change  is  more  espeei 
observable  j  the  expiratory  murmur  being  increased  in  intensity  aod  dural 
and  having  more  of  the  harsh  blowing  character  of  tbe  proper  broM 
sound  than  the  murmur  of  inspiration.  This  modiScatiou  of  Uie  polmo 
sound  is  often  of  considerable  value,  us  one  of  the  signs  of  iucipiant  Ub« 
pneumonia,  or  pleurisy, 

The  bronchial  sound  also  is  liable  to  morbid  irregularities.  Teiy 
quently,  in  consequence  of  disease,  it  is  heard  without  the  accompaatiMi 
the  respiratory  murmur,  in  parts  of  the  chest  where  it  is  asnatly  qtule  li 
dible.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  respiration  is  said  to  be  Araad 
The  sound  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  which  is  heard  in  health,  i 
the  root  of  X\i«  \an^.    T'b^  wiiiq&&  q^  \Kii^vc^<;A^ckQ,  and  c      ~ 
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are  for  an  obvioas  reason  less  distinct  from  each  other,  and  more  continaons* 
The  bronchial  respiration  may  depend  apon  a  consolidation  of  the  palmonary 
tissoe,  and  an  obliteration,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  air-cells.  The  air 
is  admitted  into  the  larger  tabes,  but  not  into  the  minote  ramifications,  or 
into  the  palmonary  ? esicles.  It  is  in  conseqnence  of  the  greater  solidity  of 
the  intermediate  structure,  that  the  sound  is  conveyed  to  the  surface.  Some- 
times the  blowing  sound  is  even  louder  than  over  the  trachea,  probably  owing 
to  the  greatly  increased  surface  of  contact  with  the  air,  consequent  upoa 
the  multiplication  of  the  tubes ;  and  also  to  the  fact,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
sound  made  by  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  smaller  tubes,  that  also  of 
the  larger  tubes,  and  even  of  the  trachea,  is  brought  to  the  ear,  being  con- 
veyed downward  through  the  ramifications,  and  thence  to  the  surface 
through  the  solidified  lung.  The  blowing  character  of  respiration  may  also 
be  induced  by  dilatation  of  the  tubes,  without  condensation  of  the  pulmo«> 
nary  tissue ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  vesicular  murmur  is  mixed  with  it.  The 
strongest  effect  is  produced  by  dilatation  of  the  tubes,  existing  jointly  with 
consolidation  of  the  tissue.  In  violent  dyspnoea,  the  bronchial  respira- 
tion may  sometimes  be  heard  over  the  whole  chest,  without  any  change  of 
structure. 

Bronchial  respiration  may  be  diffused  equably  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  lung,  and  proceed  apparently  from  a  great  number  of  smaller  tubes ;  or  it 
may  be  limited,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  larger  tubes  only,  the  smaller  rami- 
fications being  filled  or  consolidated  along  with  the  air-cells.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  medium,  being  denser,  is  a  better  conductor  of  the  sound,  which  ia 
therefore  more  distinct,  louder,  and  of  a  metallic  character,  as  if  produced  in 
a  brass  pipe.  In  this  state,  the  respiration  may  be  called  tubal  or  tubular. 
Another  modification  is  the  cavernous  respiration,  produced  by  the  passage 
of  air  into  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  The  sound  is  hollow,  blowing,  metallic, 
circumscribed,  and  less  rapid  than  in  the  other  varieties.  When  the  cavitj 
is  very  large,  with  dense  and  firm  walls,  the  sound  is  still  more  metallic,  and 
resembles  that  produced  by  blowing  into  an  empty  glass  bottle.  The  respi- 
ration is  in  this  case  denominated  amphoric.  It  is  heard  both  in  inspiration 
and  expiration,  unless  the  opening  into  the  bronchia  is  very  small,  in  which 
case  the  expiration  is  not  distinctly  audible.  It  is  probably  in  this  condition 
that  the  amphoric  sound  may  become  sensible  through  strong  inspiration, 
when  not  heard  in  ordinary  breathing.  These  sounds  often  pass  into  each 
other  by  such  insensible  gradations  that  no  accurate  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  cavernous  respiration  is  denied  by  Skoda  to  be  in  any 
degree  distinct  from  the  bronchial.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  none  of  these 
sounds,  except  the  amphoric,  which  may  not  be  produced  without  a  cavity  in 
cases  of  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  excavations  in  the  lungs  do  give  a  somewhat  modified  cha- 
racter to  the  bronchial  sound,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  sure 
evidence  of  a  cavity,  may,  in  conjunction  with  other  not  more  certain  signs, 
render  its  existence  extremely  probable.  The  cavernous  respiration  is  of  a 
lower  pitch  than  the  bronchial ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Flint,  differs  from  the 
latter  also  by  the  relative  lowness  of  pitch  in  expiration  when  compared 
with  that  of  inspiration.  (Physical  Exploration,  &c.,  p.  205.)  There  does 
not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  the  nomenclature  of  Laennec  in  this  respect 

The  morbid  sounds  hitherto  treated  of  are  modifications  of  those  of  health. 
But  others  of  a  distinct  character  are  generated  by  disease,  and  are  highly 
important  as  signs.  These  are  called  rales  by  the  French,  ronchi  by  English 
authors.  I  prefer  the  former  word,  as  susceptible  of  being  adopted  into  one 
language;  while  ronchus,  with  its  plural  ronchi^  mvk%\»  «X'«^'j%x^\ii»I\^\^x<v^ 
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to  it.  These  rales  may  entirely  auperBede  the  hofllthy  sonndfl  of  the  ehnvor 
may  raore  or  less  mingle  with  and  mask  them.  They  result  from  the  ptwtfi 
of  air  through  allered  tubes,  or  through  litioid  or  semi-liqnid  matiers  tt»- 
tained  in  them,  or  from  the  friction  of  conti^Dona  snrfaces,  or  the  Rex>M  rf 
abnormal  tissue,  in  the  respiratory  act.  Those  formed  la  the  air-panigM 
lia»e  been  divided  into  the  dry  and  (he  moist.  The  dry  rale*  are  formtJ  If 
the  passage  of  the  air,  with  more  than  the  ordinary  rapidity,  tbroiifcli  p* 
tions  of  the  broochial  tubes,  narrowed  eilber  by  inflammatory  Uitcbcwos, 
adherent  secretions,  spasmodic  contraction,  or  exterior  preaaorc,  The«Mrf 
varieties  of  this  sonnd  are  the  sibilant  and  the  sonorous  raJru.  The  wmt 
rales  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  passnge  of  air  throni^h  a  finid  in  th?  Iironrtii 
of  greater  or  leas  tenacity,  eansing  the  formation  of  a  succession  of  bobMK 
the  bnrsting  of  which  occasions  the  sonnd.  They  include  the  mucoufr^ 
and  its  varieties,  the  crepilaiil,  and  the  subcrepilanl.  Each  of  theae  reqaiM 
a  hricf  description. 

a.  The  aibilanl  rale  is  a  low  whistling  sound,  beard  both  id  in^nte 
and  expiration,  or  in  either  exclDaively,  sometimes  short  aiid  sharp,  evMtaf 
almost  immediately,  sometimes  prolonged  and  of  a  lower  tone.  an<)  prodwaj 
usually  in  the  smaller  bronchia,  though  it  may  occur  in  the  larger  wbea  Ml 
caliber  is  very  much  diminished. 

b.  The  sonorove  rale  is  a  musical  sound,  of  a  deep  or  gr&we  tone,  and  hM 
been  compared,  in  its  different  varieties,  to  the  snoring  of  a  man.  the  hoB- 
ming  of  a  gnat,  the  plaintive  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  basa  aoMi 
of  a  violin.  It  varies  greatly  in  intensity,  being  in  one  extreme  so  low  M  la 
be  just  audible,  and  in  the  other  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard  at  some  A- 
tance  from  the  chest,  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  It  niaj  occur  dorfaf 
either  inspiration  or  expiration,  or  may  accompany  both  these  nuiviniiaH 
hot  is  more  common  in  the  latter.  It  is  sometimes  of  sbiirt  darBliMi.li 
consequence  of  the  sndden  removal  hy  coughing  or  otherwiae  of  the  obatnet 
iug  cause,  sometimes  persistent,  though  generally  occnrrrng  intormptfdij, ni 
seldom  with  every  successive  respiratory  movement.  It  arises  In  tlM  Infft 
bronchial  tubes,  which  alone  are  capable  of  prodaciug  the  frrare  tone  by  aUek 
it  is  characterized.  It  is  occasionally  associated  with  the  sibilant  and  niinv 
rales.  A  raodiGcation  of  this  sound,  sometimes  called  the  (fry  miicviu  rtit, 
is  produced  by  a  portion  of  tongh  mucas  obstructing  a  tube,  and  yiehltii^  la 
the  air,  during  each  inspiration,  at  short,  successive  intervals,  so  as  to  oe«B- 
aion  a  ticking  or  crackling  noise,  which,  during  very  rapid  and  forcible  bnath- 
ing,  becomes  continuous,  and  passes  into  the  proper  sonorona  rale. 

c.  The  mucous  rale  is  heard  in  bronchial  tube's  of  the  eize  of  a  «wrt 
quill  or  larger,  and  is  formed  by  the  bnrsting  of  bubbles  of  liqaid.  wbMktf 
mucus,  pus,  or  blood,  of  considerable,  but  uneqnal  size.  It  aocompaaiea  Mfc 
inspiration  and  expiration.  When  prevalent  over  a  considerable  porthiarf 
thelungs,  it  may  often  be  heard  atsomedistancefrom  thechest.  It  is  faalta 
to  moat  practitioners,  as  the  sound  which  attends  bronchitis  after  secnttM 
has  become  established;  and,  in  the  stage  of  transition  from  the  dry  Xa  1W 
secretory  state  of  the  membrane,  is  often  mixed  with  the  sibilant  ai>d  soaoran 
rales,  forming  a  singular  combination  of  sounds,  which  have  tieen  C0fnp«i4 
to  the  various  notes  of  different  birds  singing  or  chirping  together,  la  tte 
smaller  tubes,  in  which  the  bubbles  are  necessarily  more  minute,  and  the  aooi 
weaker,  it  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  suftmucoutr  raie.  an  example  ^ 
which  is  afforded  in  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  wbieb  kaep  apt 
slight  inBammation  in  the  small  tubes  in  their  vicinity.  When  the  w  fMi* 
into  a  pnlmonary  cavity,  or  into  morbidly  enlarged  broncbifti  tobea  Uft^ 
Ing  liquid,  the  sound  is  still  looser  and  coarser  than  the  macoas  rale,  aam 
*  gurgling  and  s(»\o«\;\mfe4\vQ\\ow  tW^^t^^x.-nVuch  has  entitled  it  to  tbeu 
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of  cavernous  rale.  This  is  usually  more  circnmscTibed,  and  confined  to  nar- 
rower limits  than  the  mneons  rale,  though,  when  owing  to  enlarged  bronchia, 
it  may  extend  oyer  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chest. 

d.  The  crepitant  rale  is  a  very  fine,  regular,  crackling  soand,  with  minnte, 
sharp,  eqaal  crepitations,  and  resembles  very  closely  that  made  by  rnbbing 
a  lock  of  hair  between  the  thnmb  and  fingers,  near  the  ear.  It  has  been 
compared  also  to  the  crackling  of  salt,  and  to  that  produced  by  the  burning 
of  a  Tery  small  train  of  moist  gunpowder.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
minutest  bronchial  tubes,  and  to  the  air-cells,  and  may  depend  on  the  suc- 
cessive bursting  of  very  minute  bubbles  of  the  tenacious  secretion  which  occurs 
in  pneumonia,  of  which  affection  this  sound  is  characteristic,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Carr,  of  Canandaigua,  New  York,  upon  the  separation  of  the  walls  of 
the  cells,  agglutinated  by  the  plastic  exudation.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sex., 
N.  S.,  iv.  360.)  One  of  its  peculiarities  is,  that  it  is  heard  only  during  in- 
spiration, and  this  fact  corresponds  with  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Carr,  as  it  is 
only  during  the  expansion  of  the  air-cell  that  the  necessary  condition  for  its 
production  exists.  Or,  the  peculiarity  may  be  owing  to  the  passage,  which 
has  been  opened  by  the  entering  air,  remaining  open  for  a  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stiffness  of  the  secretion,  and  permitting  the  returning  air  to 
escape  without  resistance,  and  consequently  without  sound.  When  this  rale 
is  once  perceived,  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  not  removable, 
like  the  mucous  rale,  by  coughing,  and  thus  clearing  out  the  bronchia.  Two 
Tarieties  of  the  crepitant  rale  may  be  distinguished,  one  fine  as  above,  the 
other  coarser,  more  irregular,  and  often  heard  in  expiration.  The  latter 
approaches  to  the  subcrepitant. 

e.  The  aribcrepitant  rale  is  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding.  The 
sound  is  bubbling,  but  the  bubbles  are  finer,  more  crackling,  and  more  regu- 
lar than  in  the  mucous,  or  its  modification  the  submucous.  It  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  sound  of  a  liquid  in  moderate  effervescence.  It  is  heard  both  in 
inspiration  and  expiration,  and  is  probably  formed  in  the  minutest  bronchial 
tubes,  in  consequence  of  a  liquid  more  or  less  tenacious  contained  in  them. 

Yariations  in  the  force  and  Witness  of  respiration  materially  affect  the  sounds 
above  described.  Some  that  are  heard  in  ordinary  breathing,  cease  when  the 
lungs  are  fully  expanded,  because  the  passage  for  the  air  is  now  free.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  bronchial  fluids  are  so  abundant  as  to  close  the  smaller 
tubes,  and  thus  entirely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  a  forcible  and  deep 
inspiration  will  open  them,  and  thus  enable  the  respiratory  sounds  to  be  gen- 
erated. Sometimes  the  different  sounds  are  audible  at  the  same  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  two  or  more  occasionally  in  the  same  part. 
Not  unfrequently  also  the  rales  are  combined  in  greater  or  less  proportion 
with  the  healthy  respiratory  sounds  ;  and  Tery  often  much  experience  and  a 
patient  examination  are  necessary,  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  distinguish 
them  satisfactorily. 

It  must  be  recollected  that,  in  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the 
various  rales  above  referred  to  may  be  heard,  in  like  manner  with  the  bron- 
chial respiration,  in  parts  of  the  lungs  distant  from  their  point  of  production, 
being  conveyed  through  the  bronchial  tubes  into  the  consolidated  lung,  and 
through  that  to  the  ear. 

Metallic  tinkling  is  another  morbid  sound  requiring  notice.  It  is  quick 
and  sharp,  and  resembles  that  produced  by  striking  a  pin,  or  other  small 
metallic  body,  gently  against  a  glass  vessel.  Different  opinions  have  been 
held  as  to  its  cause.  The  only  necessary  condition  of  parts,  universally 
admitted,  is  the  existence  of  a  cavity  of  considerable  size,  with  firm  wails, 
containing  air.  Laennec  supposed  the  simultaneous  presence  of  alt  «.\A  ^ 
liquid  in  the  cavity  essential  to  its  prodnctlon.    lt\i^>»^^Ti^i:&cx^^^^^^^ 
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passage  or  a  babble  or  air  throogh  the  liqaid,  to  the  bnniting  of  tittht 
on  the  Rnrface  of  the  liquid,  and  to  the  falling  of  a  drop  of  fluid  matter 
the  walls  of  the  cavit^  ihrough  the  air,  into  the  liquid.  But  Dr.  WiQia 
probably  correct  in  considering;  it  as  resulting  from  any  Eudden  vibrMi 
the  air  in  the  cavity,  which  is  reflected  from  side  to  side  of  the  walla.  B 
not  only  may  any  one  of  the  abore  causes  occasion  it,  but  th«  roict 
respiratory  act,  and  the  different  rales  may  hare  the  aamo  effect;  Bor  I 
conjoined  presence  of  air  and  liqaid  absolately  necessary,  &8  it  has  been 
duced  in  cavities  Riled  only  by  air,  and  having  no  external  commnnicatio 
the  mere  coDcnsBion  of  the  voice  and  coagh,  carried  through  coodensed 
monary  tissue.  {Tweedte's  Syst.  of  Pract.  STed.,  art.  Pneumothorax] 
pulmonary  cavities,  having  an  external  commnni cation,  it  frequently  at 
and  alternates  with  amphoric  respiration,  which  oves  its  existence  to  an 
condition  of  parts.  A  suGGciently  correct  idea  of  the  sound  may  be  obt 
by  anF^culting  over  the  stomach,  when  it  contains  a  certain  amount  ofal 
liqnid ;  and  an  analogons  sonnd  is  produced  by  placing  tbe  palm  of  l^ 
over  the  ear,  and  then  giving  tbe  back  of  it  a  sharp  tap  with  the  end  ( 
linger. 

Friclion  sound  is  a  name  given  to  tbe  noise  produced  by  the  rabbia 
gether,  during  respiration,  of  the  pnlmonary  and  costal  pleura,  roagfaeoi 
an  irregular  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  apon  the  surface.  It  ia  of  e 
entirely  morbid,  never  being  produced  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  tnetnt 
It  consists  usually  of  a  succession  of  quick,  jerking  Eounda,  not  very  i 
rons,  superGcial  iu  position,  developed  over  aa  uncertain  bat  limited  t 
of  sarface,  and  exceedingly  variable  in  intensity,  being  sometimes  kj 
audible,  sometimes  very  loud,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  often  attended  ml 
brations  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  perceptible  to  tbe  hand,  and  even  fi 
the  patient  himself  Sometimes  the  friction  sound,  when  not  occasiooi 
ordinary  breathing,  may  be  developed  by  a  deep  inspiration,  or  by  coog; 
In  its  slighter  varieties,  it  sometimes  closely  resembles  the  eabcrepitaat 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished,  according  to  Dr.  Oerhard.  by  less  i 
larity  in  the  component  sounds,  and  by  not  following  so  closely  the  psi 
of  the  nir  Though  usually  most  observable  during  iospiratioD,  it  is| 
rally  heard  during  hoth  movements,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  according  to  W( 
in  expiration  alone. 

The  friction  sound  is  not  confined  to  the  pleura  during  respiration;  I 
produced  by  whatever  causes  two  contiguous  surfaces  of  a  serous  meal 
to  move  upon  each  other,  when  roughened  by  the  exudation  of  coagi 
lymph.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  movements  in  the  inflamed  pti 
occasioned  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  ;  and  mav  be  d 
perceived  over  the  abdomen,  in  cases  of  peritoneal  inflammation  with  pi 
effusion,  when  the  walls  are  made  to  move  upon  one  of  the  solid  flaw 
upon  an  abnormal  tumour,  as  daring  a  deep  inspiration,  or  by  a  chaa) 
position. 

Under  the  same  name  may  be  included  the  creahing  sound  madafc: 
roovcment.  during  respiration  or  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  of  the  coi 
dated  layer  of  coagulated  lymph,  after  adhesion  between  tbe  oppoeiu 
faces  has  taken  place.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  iuterrapted  W 
sound  may  pass  by  degrees  into  the  more  continuous  creaking  sonnd,  ■ 
surfaces  gradually  coalese. 

The  friction  sound  is  attended  with  vibrations  of  the  thoracic  <ratla,i 
may  generally  be  perceived  by  the  hand;  and  sometimes  are  sensible ti 
patient  himself. 

2.  The  vocal  resonance  is  also  a  subject  of  auscnllation.  This  obrtoW 
cludea  coiig\i-  lot  aM«ou'a&^aT\a.'wi\&^Q  larynx,  abora  t" 
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Yoiee,  whether  articalated  or  not  It  will  be  most  conyenieot,  as  in  the  respi- 
ratory soands,  to  treat  first  of  the  healthy  sounds,  and  afterwards  of  their 
modification  by  disease.  If  the  stethoscope  be  applied  over  the  trachea,  in 
front  of  the  neck,  or  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  the  voice  will  be  heard  londly, 
and  words  will  reach  the  ear  through  the  tube  with  tolerable  distinctness. 
This  sound  is  sometimes  called  iracheophony.  For  a  short  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  below  the  clavicle,  between  the  scapnlsB 
behind,  and  in  the  axilla,  the  voice  is  still  heard,  but  less  loud  and  distinct, 
and  with  a  very  imperfect  and  confused  articulation.  The  sound  is,  in  these 
situations,  called  bronchophony.  It  does  not  extend  below  the  third  rib  in 
front  Over  the  remainder  of  the  lungs,  the  voice  is  either  not  heard,  or 
)>roduces  only  an  obscure,  confused,  thrilling  sound,  which  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  pectoral  resonance,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  a  slight 
vibration  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  sensible  to  the  hand  laid  flatly  against  them. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  that,  in  the  former  case,  little  besides  the  walls  of 
the  chest  intervenes  between  the  bronchia  and  the  ear,  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
tubes  are  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  spongy  pulmonary  tissue,  that  intercepts  the 
sound,  which,  moreover,  is  weakened  by  its  ramification  with  the  air- passages. 
The  bronchial  sound  is  a  little  stronger  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left, 
below  the  clavicle,  and  in  the  space  between  the  spines  of  the  scapulse  behind. 
In  other  parts,  allowance  being  made  for  the  heart,  the  two  sides  of  the  chest 
have  a  pretty  accurate  correspondence.  The  general  vocal  resonance  is 
stronger  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  chest,  and  in  front 
than  behind,  except  in  the  interscapular  space.  It  differs  greatly  in  different 
individuals.  A  thin  chest  transmits  the  sound  better  than  one  which  is  fat  or 
Tery  muscular ;  and  a  voice  with  a  high  key  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the 
lungs  than  a  low  or  bass  one,  in  consequence  of  the  more  ready  entrance  of 
its  small  vibrations  into  the  smaller  tubes.  But,  as  the  bass  voice  is  usually 
the  strongest,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce  a  general  vibration  of  the  chest 
Hence,  the  pectoral  resonance  and  sensible  tremor  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax 
are  more  marked  in  men ;  while  articulate  sounds  extend  further  in  women 
and  children.  The  difference  between  individuals,  in  relation  to  the  degree 
and  extent  of  these  sounds,  is  so  great,  that  pathological  inferences  are  de- 
duced, less  from  their  general  character  in  any  particular  case,  than  from  their 
want  of  correspondence  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chest 

The  vocal  resonance  may  be  morbidly  diminished  or  suppressed,  in  conse- 
quence of  collapse  of  the  lung,  or  the  intervention  of  a  badly  conducting 
medium,  as  of  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  frequently  increased,  often  becoming,  in  diseased  lungs,  much 
louder  and  more  extensive  than  in  health ;  so  that,  in  parts  of  the  chest 
where  naturally  only  a  feeble  sound  is  heard,  it  may  approach  or  equal  that 
ordinarily  perceived  over  the  larger  bronchia  or  trachea. 

When  bronchophony  is  perceptible  in  other  parts  of  the  chest,  besides  those 
above  pointed  out  as  the  seat  of  it  in  health,  it  is  in  general  a  sign  of  disease. 
It  usually  results  from  the  intervention  of  a  denser  medium  than  the  normal 
structure  of  the  lungs  between  the  bronchia  and  the  ear,  and  may  indicate 
either  consolidation  or  compression  of  the  lungs,  or  effusion  of  liquid  into  the 
air-cells,  the  interlobular  tissue,  or  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
It  may  also  depend  upon  morbid  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with 
thickening  and  consolidation  of  their  walls.  It  is  a  valuable  sign  in  diagnosis ; 
but  the  fact  before  referred  to  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  persons  differ 
much  in  the  degree  to  which  it  naturally  prevails,  and  that  it  may  be  audible 
in  one  individual,  without  deviation  from  health,  in  parts  in  which  it  would  in 
others  be  unquestionably  morbid.  To  obtain  correct  inferences,  therefore^  \t 
is  proper  to  examine  both  sides  of  the  chest*,  and,  Vl  \!Ki^  %Q^\A\k^\Q>xA^^  ^^ 
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one  side  tlian  at  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  other,  or  if  it  be  betrd 
on  one  nide,  allowance  being  made  for  the  naturally  greater  resonucev 
top  or  the  riglit  than  of  the  left  lung,  the  preBumptioii  will  be  strong  ol 
existence  of  diacase.* 

^gophont/  is  a  name  g'iven  to  a  modification  of  bronchophony,  npf 
to  be  produced  by  the  intervention  of  a  moderate  layer  of  Itqtiid  betwMi 
Bide  of  the  chest  and  the  lung.  The  voice,  transmitted  through  ihe  compr 
lung  to  the  liquid,  imparts  to  this  a  vibratory  movement,  which  cudh 
sound  as  it  passes  to  the  ear  to  assume  a  tremnlous  irregular  character.' 
pared  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  from  which  this  variety  of  bronebop 
derived  its  name.  When  the  lung  is  at  the  same  time  consolidated,  tb« 
nance  is  loader  than  when  dependent  solely  on  the  presence  of  effbsed  Hi 
Bat  the  same  sound  is  soraetimea  produced  without  liquid  in  th«  pli 
cavity,  and  Skoda  asserts  that  it  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  healthy  ha 
the  interscapular  space ;  at  least  it  has  been  noticed  in  ceases  in  which  i 
was  compression  of  the  trai-hea,  or  larger  bronchia.  It  cannot,  iheff 
depend  solely  on  the  movement  of  the  Hqaid,  as  auppoaed  by  Laennec.  S 
ascribes  it  to  the  impinging  of  one  solid  body  against  another,  or  of  a 
against  a  liquid  or  aeriform  body. 

Pectoriloquy  is  another  variety  of  morbid  vocal  resonance,  in  whici 
only  the  sounds  of  the  voice,  but  the  articulated  words  seem  to  proend 
the  walls  of  the  chest  directly  into  the  ear,  resembling  tracheophon*  >1 
exactly.  It  differs  from  bronchophony  in  the  distinctness  of  the  artic^ 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  resonance  is  usnally  more  circnmscribcd. 
limited  in  its  extent.  It  is  produced  by  the  articulated  voiee  enurii 
cavity  which  communicates  freely  with  the  bronchial  tubes.  When  the  a 
Is  near  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  voice  is  still  louder  and  more  distinct 
It  may  also  be  prodaced  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  solidified  Inng  tissue  wit 
a  cavity,  of  which,  therefore,  thongh  it  may  in  general  indicate  the  cxiMi 
It  cannot  be  eoueidered  ns  a  pathognomonic  sign.  As  articalation  I 
place  only  in  the  fauces  and  mouth,  it  is  obvious  Ihat  the  vibratioas  • 
give  rise  to  pectoriloquy  must  be  conveyed  from  above  the  larynx  iulo  thed 

Amphorif  reaonance  is  the  sound  produced  by  the  voice  in  a  lat^  a 
communicating  with  the  bronchia  by  a  small  aperture.  In  this  caM, 
voice  is  not  articulated  as  in  pectoriloquy,  and  does  not  seem  to  enter  Ui 
as  in  bronchophony,  but  reverberates  through  the  cavitj,  and  baa  a  rii 

*  Skoda,  the  arlebrntBd  professor  of  Viennu.  denies  thtl  the  bmnehiat  •obb4  u 
veyetl  moru  reudily  llirough  cnnaaliil&teil  puloionary  tii<sue  Ihao  through  tbe  i>a*l 
in  B  benliby  siii\a.  He  ucHbea  the  aouDd  lieurd  uoder  such  cireumstjiBeM  i«  i 
nanee,  bj  which  I  be  Tibritlinns  produced  hj  the  jn\ie  in  (be  InrjiK,  »DdFi>ii>aj-ed  Ita 
the  &ir  of  'ho  brnnchial  tiibei.  are  repeated  bf  ihe  walls  of  tbose  tjihva  in  lh*«« 
dated  lung,  and  tbence  reach  tbe  ear;  llie  onl;  effect  at  the  oonsoliJatioB  b«B(  H 
iuoreaaed  Hroineas  lo  tbe  walU  or  the  broDcbra,  nnd  tbus  enable  theoi  lo  vibrate 
freeljr.  He  vilendx  tbe  aame  views  to  the  reapiratoi-f  broncbial  sound,  «bieh  Iiebd 
to  be  rurmcd  nut  in  Ihe  tubes  of  ihe  solidilieJ  lung,  which  scaroelji  eapand  or  «ealr 
rrtpirmion,  and  imo  which,  Ihererore,  air  does  not  enter,  or  cat«rB  orttj  hi  iimiH  i 
tilj,  but  in  the  larger  bronchia  above,  fVotn  which  it  is  eonreyed  dovnwan)  (hf*a| 
winiaincd  air.  Ijkuda  is  do  doubt  correct  in  aRcribing  hotb  broDchopban}  m*4h 
branchial  renpiraiipn  lo  a  coDvejaDce  of  the  aouad  rroni  above  into  the  lab«>  af  th 
eased  lung,  i hough  in  this  be  baa  slated  Doihing  new;  but  be  h»s  not  provvJ  ibi 
walla  of  the  tubes  do  not  transmit  the  Tibrslion*  an  well  aa  tbe  oontaiae4  air,  «• 
thrso  vibmtinnn  do  nnl  reaoh  Ihe  siirfiiFo  more  readilj  through  (he  aaliditted  Im' 
they  would  do  ihrough  the  healthy  sponge-like  lissue.  It  is  an  eatablbMh 
phjsica  Ihat  suiids  iransmit  vibrations  mora  readily  Iban  nir,  ae  in  th*  weO-ka** 
ample  of  a  rail,  in  which  a.  slight  scratcfa  of  a  pio  at  one  end  is  disiiootlv  h«a>4  a 
other.  Is  it  prubiible  that  a  piece  of  loose  sponge  would  transmil  TihrMioni  nrpli 
soundSEoroadily  n<  Ihe  fame  sponge  inHltraied  with  wax  T  Aaimilar  r«tai}«n  i&ba 
pu1iDonaT>{  lisTivi«  \><.aTH  to  vVe  tiVOM  ^\ua«  >n&X>n'a\^  eonaaUdated  by  ■ 
{NoU  (0  (h(/ounb  .duion.^  '  ' 
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metallic  soond,  Bimilar  to  that  prodaced  by  speaking  into  a  holbw  broad- 
moothed  vessel. 

The  coagh,  which  in  health  yields  to  anscnltation  a  short,  dull,  indistinct 
•onnd,  undergoes,  in  morbid  states  of  the  longs,  modifications  analogous  to 
those  produced  upon  the  ordinary  voice.  It  is  called  bronchial  under  circum- 
stances which  produce  bronchophony,  cavernous  under  those  which  produce 
pectoriloquy,  and  amphoric  in  large  cavities  with  firm  walls  and  narrow  outlets. 

The  sound  of  whispering,  though  little  or  not  at  all  heard  over  most  of 
the  chest  in  health,  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  in  the  same  morbid  conditions  as 
bronchophony,  and  may  often  be  heard  more  or  less  articulated  in  cases  of 
solidified  or  excavated  long. 

The  signs  of  respiration  and  vocal  resonance  generally  correspond,  as  they 
result  from  the  same  physical  modifications  of  structure.  Thus,  rough  respi- 
ration and  increased  resonance,  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony , 
cavernous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy,  and  finally  amphoric  respiration  and 
amphoric  resonance  usually  go  together,  and  lend  to  each  other  a  mutual  sup- 
port, as  means  of  diagnosis.* 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  sounds  given  forth  in  morbid  states  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  are  heard  in  those  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  which  corre- 
spond most  nearly  with  the  part  affected ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
in  order  to  avoid  false  inferences,  that  they  are  sometimes  conveyed  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  true  seat,  by  the  intervention  of  abnormal  solid 
or  liquid  matters,  which  have  a  greater  conducting  power  than  the  healthy 
pulmonary  tissue.  Thus,  gurgling  from  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lung  may  sometimes  be  heard  low  down  in  the  organ  when  solidified ;  and 
cardiac  murmurs,  usually  most  distinct  at  points  nearest  the  valves  producing 
them,  are,  under  similar  circumstances,  sometimes  audible  over  large  portions 
of  the  chest.  Indeed,  any  sound  made  in  the  larger  air-tubes  may  thus  be 
conveyed  to  distant  parts,  as  the  bronchial,  cavernous,  and,  perhaps,  even  the 
amphoric,  and,  without  care,  may  be  mistaken  for  evidences  of  a  cavity  im- 
mediately beneath  the  ear. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  abnormal  bronchial  sounds,  arising  from 
consolidation  of  the  lung  on  one  side  behind,  are  heard  to  a  certain  distance 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  spine,  in  the  healthy  lung.  This  is  ascribed  by 
Prof.  Fenger,  of  Copenhagen,  to  a  sort  of  echo ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  re- 
quires caution,  lest  it  should  be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  disease  on  the  sound 
side.  The  sounds,  however,  are  less  distinct  than  on  the  diseased  side,  and 
are  not  attended  with  dulness  on  percussion.  {B.and  F.  Med,'Chir.  £ev., 
Oct  1856,  p.  245.) 

Percussion. 

For  the  methods  of  performing  this  operation,  and  for  the  principles  of  the 

*  The  voice  of  the  operator,  in  auscultation,  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
When  a  person,  with  his  ear  applied  to  the  chest,  speaks  aloud,  the  tone  of  yoice  varies 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  beneath,  being  lower  or  more  bass  with  greater 
resonance  when  the  lung  is  solidified,  as  by  tubercles  or  by  inflammation,  than  when  in 
the  healthy  state;  higher  or  shriller,  and  also  more  resonant,  when  there  is  a  large 
OATity  filled  with  air ;  and  quite  flat,  and  without  resonance,  when  the  lung  is  compressed, 
aa  by  pleuritic  or  dropsical  eflfusion.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  t-hat  a  person  who  has 
rendered  himself  familiar  with  the  eflfects  of  these  and  other  conditions  of  the  chest  upon 
his  own  voice,  will  be  able  to  detect  them  with  some  certainty  by  simply  speaking  aloud 
in  the  act  of  auscultation.  The  name  of  "  heavtophonies'*  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  R. 
Q.  Latham,  for  this  mode  of  diagnosis;  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  by  Mr.  G. 
Corfe,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  apply  it  to  the  study  of  particular  pectoral  affeo- 
lions.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  sufficient  precision  can  be  given  to  rules 
opon  the  Bubject,  to  render  it  anything  more  than  a  subordinate  aid  to  ordlrkA^T^  «xws^<- 
taiion.  (See  BraUhwaite*t  Retrotpect,  xvii.  65;  from  JAt^.  Time*  tw  ^«.xv>^vr3  wA'^^^t^^'^ 
1848.}— Aole  to  the  second  edition. 
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process,  the  reader  is  rererred  to  the  general  observ&ttooa  od  tli*  laM 
exploring  disease.  (See  page  206.)  It  is  only  iu  appIirsUon  to  dim 
the  respiratory  organs  that  is  to  be  considered  id  this  place.  Mediatep 
sion,  or  that  performed  by  tapping  vith  the  ends  of  the  Bngers  mpao  a 
solid  body  applied  closely  to  the  chest,  such  as  a  piece  or  caootcboQC,  i 
or  wood,  or.  what  is  fttill  more  cDnvenient,  one  or  more  &ogen  of  th 
hand,  is  exclusirely  referred  to  in  the  following  remarks. 

The  Bonnd  produced  by  percussion  orer  the  cbest  in  bealtb,  wberen 
proper  structure  of  the  lungs  comes  into  contact  with  ila  walls,  hu  «  o 
degree  of  depth  and  clearness,  iodicatiDg  the  presence  or  air  withii 
Btrikiogly  different  from  the  dull  flat  tionnd.  yielded  by  a  perfectijr 
structare,  as  the  thigh.  This  clearness,  however,  is  moch  lesa  tbaa  tlni 
large  cavity  containing  air  alone,  or  air  and  liquid,  a,s.  for  example,  the  i 
ach  and  intestines  when  empty  of  solid  food.  The  peculiarity  of  the  i 
is  owing  to  the  spongy  structure  of  the  longs,  in  which  air  is  distribotM 
an  immense  number  of  minnte  cells,  aroand  which  are  solids  and  liquid) 
mately  intermingled.  Its  precise  character  can  be  appreciated  only  by  n 
frequent  percussion  upon  the  healthy  chest,  and  familiarizing  the  ear  wil 
sounds  thus  produced. 

The  sound  varies  considerably,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Inngs,  with  the 
of  percussion.  When  this  is  slight,  the  vibratious  reach  only  the  saps 
structure,  which,  therefore,  gives  character  to  the  sound  ;  when  it  is  it 
they  penetrate  more  deeply,  and  evolve  the  sonorous  pecaliarities  of  Xht 
there  sitoated.  Thus,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side,  wherv  the 
projects  into  the  thorax,  but  with  a  thin  layer  of  lung  between  it  am 
outer  wall,  a  slight  percngsion  yields  the  clear  sound  of  the  pBltnonuy  t 
a  strong  one,  the  dull  sound  of  the  hepatic.  The  sound  is  even  nffecti 
the  materia]  upon  which  the  patient  may  lie,  being  deadened  by  a  feaib 
more  than  by  a  hard  mattress.  But  it  is  best  that  the  examination  il 
be  made  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture.  The  state  of  the  thoracic  pat 
also  affects  the  character  of  the  sound,  which  is  resonant  in  proportion  U 
thinness  and  elasticity.  Hence,  during  the  examination,  the  patient  i 
keep  his  chest  moderately  tense,  but  without  contracting  the  mnaclM  ii 
part  percussed.  If  examined  in  front,  he  should  have  his  head  erect 
shoulders  thrown  backward,  and  his  arms  either  hanging  loos«ly  by  hit 
or  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  chair  ;  if  upon  the  side,  he  should  plae 
hand  upon  the  lop  of  bis  bead  ;  if  upon  the  back,  he  shoald  bead  • 
forward,  and  fold  his  arms  over  the  breast. 

Both  sides  of  the  chest  should  always  be  examined,  so  that  iha  H 
yielded  by  their  corresponding  parts  may  be  compared.  The  naiaral  • 
is  different  in  diSbrent  individuals,  aud  what  is  morbid  in  one  mar  be 
fectly  healthy  in  another.  But  the  opposite  sides  yield  the  saow  M< 
with  some  few  exceptions  ;  and  any  difference  iu  tbcoi,  allowance  beinf  i 
for  these  e.^eeptions,  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  disease.  Thi 
cussion,  moreover,  should  be  performed  under  similar  circamstancat  ii  i 
ence  to  respiration;  as  the  souud  after  full  inspiration  is  conaiderahtj 
resonant  than  after  full  expiration,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  < 
Jleuce,  it  is  important,  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  two  aided,  M 
examine  one  in  one  stage  of  respiration  and  the  other  in  another, 
patient  should  be  directed,  if  possible,  to  hold  his  breath  nntil  tba  • 
sponding  places  on  the  opposite  sides  shall  have  been  percuaaed ;  or,  al 
rate,  the  practitioner  should  seize  the  same  point  in  snccoaeire  Inspii^fa 
expirations,  for  his  trials.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  flngar,  ore 
object  emp\o'}ed  «a  Vb%  ^l^ximeter,  should  be  in  the  same  dinctioB.  ndi 
the  &ame  BUttc\.\x\ft  o^Vai  o^^Qs\\.ti  ».\«i% -,  ^^\,\V*i.'«iiJ^-^,s4^^^jj5^ 
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in  the  intercostal  space  npon  one  side,  and  on  the  rib  npon  the  other,  or  in  a 
perpend icalar  direction  on  one,  and  a  horizontal  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  morbid  changes  of  the  pectoral  sounds,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  their  modifications  in  the  healthy  chest. 
The  results  of  percussion  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals,  in  con- 
sequence of  difference  in  the  relative  size  of  the  lungs,  and  the  relative  mag- 
nitude and  position  of  the  neighbouring  viscera.  The  following  probably 
approaches,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  general  average.  In  the  whole  upper 
portion  of  the  chest,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  the  sound  has  the  ordinary  pul- 
monary character,  and  does  not  differ  materially  on  the  two  sides.  As  we 
descend,  the  sound  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  liver  upon  the  right 
side  and  in  front,  by  the  heart  and  stomach  in  front  and  on  the  left  side,  and 
by  the  spleen  further  to  the  left.  Over  the  liver,  heart,  and  spleen,  the 
sound  becomes  duller,  shorter,  and  flatter ;  over  the  stomach  either  very  flat, 
when  that  organ  is  full  of  food,  or  very  resonant,  and  of  a  peculiar  tympanitic 
character,  when  it  contains  only  air  and  a  portion  of  liquid.  But  the  change 
of  the  sound  from  the  pulmonary  character  to  that  of  the  organs  above  men- 
tioned is  not  abrupt.  In  consequence  of  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  abdominal  viscera  project  further  into  the  thorax  towards  the  middle  than 
at  the  edges  of  the  cavity,  where  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  overlapped 
by  the  lungs ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  pulmonary  layer,  intervening  between 
them  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  diminishes  gradually  in  the  downward  di- 
rection until  the  lung  ceases,  and  the  viscera  press  directly  against  the  ribs. 
In  like  manner,  the  lung  overlaps  th^  greater  portion  of  the  heart,  with  a 
gradually  diminishing  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  uncovered  part  of  that 
organ.  It  follows  that  the  clearness  of  the  pulmonary  sound  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen,  up  to  the  line 
where  the  lung  ceases,  when  it  yields  entirely  to  the  flat  sound  afforded  by 
these  organs;  while,  in  the  transition  to  the  stomach,  it  changes  into  the 
strikingly  different  resonance  of  that  organ  if  flatulent,  or  into  its  perfect  dnl- 
ness  if  full.  On  the  right  side,  the  sound  begins  to  become  somewhat  duller 
below  the  fourth  rib  in  front,  and  the  sixth  rib  in  the  side,  and  gradually 
increases  in  dulness  as  far  as  the  sixth  rib  in  front,  and  the  eighth  in  the 
side,  below  which  the  pulmonary  is  superseded  by  the  hepatic,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  towards  the  epigastrium,  by  the  stomachic  sound.  Behind  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  and  on  the  left  side  behind  the  third  rib  in  front,  a 
very  slight  diminution  of  clearness  may  be  observed,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  heart,  which  is  here,  however,  covered  by  the  lung.  Behind 
the  intercostal  space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  for  an  extent  of  one 
or  two  square  inches,  bounded  by  the  middle  of  the  sternum  on  the  right, 
and  stretching  toward  the  nipple  on  the  left,  which,  however,  it  does  not 
reach,  there  is  dulness  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the  heart  with  the 
chest.  With  this  exception  the  left  lung  reaches  to  the  seventh  rib  in  front, 
and  to  the  eighth  on  the  side,  where  the  pulmonary  gives  place  to  the  stom- 
achic, and  perhaps  slightly  in  front  to  the  hepatic  sound,  and  farther  to- 
wards the  left  to  the  splenic.  Besides  these  variations  anteriorly,  there  are 
others  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle 
gives  a  very  clear  sound,  which  becomes  somewhat  duller  towards  the  middle 
of  the  bone,  and  is  much  duller  at  the  humeral  extremity.  Above  the  cla''- 
Ticle,  percussion  is  less  resonant  than  below ;  and  the  sound  on  the  right  side 
under  the  clavicle  is  said  by  Dr.  Gerhard  to  be  in  a  slight  degree  less  clear 
than  on  the  left.  In  the  back  of  the  chest,  the  sound  is  much  affected  by 
the  masses  of  muscle  and  the  presence  of  the  scapula.  It  is  very  dull  above 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  somewhat  less  so  upon  that  bo\i^  V^^xi^^NiXi  VXv.^  %^^>sv^^ 
and  still  less  so  upon  the  spinous  processes  ot  lYi^ '^^iX.Ait^*    \a^^%^'*R» 
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between  the  scapala  and  spioal  column  it  is  rather  clear,  bat  ii  « 
below  the  scapula,  until  we  reach  the  region  of  the  liver  on  the  right* 
ftod  that  of  tlie  stomach  or  colon  and  spleen  on  the  left,  which  is  Mian 
lower  than  the  same  line  anteriorly.  This  inrra-acapalar  ref^ion  ia  pacaUi 
clear  in  cbildren.  Tbe  sonnd  is  rernarkabiy  clear  in  the  lateral  portioBi 
the  chest,  in  conseqaence  of  the  absence  of  mascle.  Tbe  pulmtwarjr  tn 
generally  is  clearer  iu  children  thun  in  adults,  and  in  these  thau  in  old  t 
BODS.  Id  women  it  is  affected  in  front  by  tbe  mamms,  which  render  ltd 
unleas  under  pretty  strong  percnsKion. 

But  the  limits  above  designated  are  much  affected  by  a  full  itupifxti 
which  causes  the  lung  to  descend  about  one  rib  lower,  and  almost  eotiid] 
cover  the  surface  of  the  heart;  so  that  the  boundary  of  the  proper  pnlmM 
soand  is  thos  much  extended,  while  the  sound  itself  becomes  clearer.  A ' 
expiration,  on  the  contrary,  soiuewhat  narrows  its  liroita,  and  txteodith 
of  dulness,  at  the  same  time  diiuiuistiing  somewhat  the  general  cIcudh 
the  sound.  Bat  it  has  been  obaerved  by  Williams  that  either  a  full  eipjrtt 
or  inspiration,  by  giving  greater  firmness  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  quids 
their  vibrations,  and  renders  the  Ley  higher.  It  must  be  recollected.  u»,  I 
Uie  degree  of  clearness  in  those  parts  of  the  chest  where  tbe  lunga  OTcriap 
heart,  liver,  &c.,  depends  iu  some  measnre  on  the  force  of  percuHsion;  ail^ 
impulse  evolving  only  the  sound  proper  to  tbe  superficial  parts,  andeoa 
qaeutly  a  clear  one,  while  a  strong  impulse  brings  the  hepatic  and  aid 
dulness  to  the  surface.  The  limits  between  the  lungs  and  stomach  canool 
BO  easily  detected,  in  consequence  of  the  hallow  resonance  of  the  Ulter  off 
which  swallows  np  tbe  slighter  pulmonary  sound,  though  a  very  feeble  f 
CQBsion  may  sometimes  elicit  the  latter,  without  the  former. 

The  morbid  stales  revealed  by  percussion  are  those  in  which  the  palnon 
sound  becomes  Ratter,  or  is  altogether  superseded,  and  those  in  vhkk 
acqnires  additional  clearness  and  BonorouBDess.  The  former  effect  iaprodn 
by  wliatever  increases  tbe  density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  subsUtate 
denser  substance  in  its  place;  the  latter,  by  whatever  increases  the  nUt 
amount  ofair,  whether  in  tbe  air-cells,  in  morbid  cavities,  in  the  canity  oTl 
pleura,  or  in  the  external  cellular  tissue.  Tbe  Bpecial  changes  of  ibiM 
will  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  under  tbe  aeveral  affections  upon  wM 
they  depend,  and  which  they  serve  to  indicate.  It  will  be  sufficient  htn 
state  that  percussion  is  said  to  be  tympantlic  when  it  produces  a  dna-i 
sound,  as  over  a  cavity  containing  air  with  moderately  tense  walls;  tabti 
when  made  over  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  with  solid  or lif 
interrening  between  it  and  the  wall  of  the  chest ;  and  amphoric  vhu 
tended  with  a  certain  musical  intonation  similar  to  that  of  amphoric  na 
ance  and  respiration,  and  usually  indicative  of  a  large  cavity  with  fi«  ■ 
thin  walls,  and  lying  near  the  surface.  These  sounds  do  not  tliffer  fhial 
vesicular  percussion  sound  simply  iu  intensity  or  loudness,  but  iu  ehandi 
for  tbe  tympanitic  sound  may  be  quite  characteristic,  and  fvt  roaOy  W 
than  the  vesicular.  One  of  the  elements  of  this  distinctive  charadtri 
higher  pitch. 

ConsolidatioD  or  hepatization  of  portiooB  of  the  longs,  (adean  oflh 
organs,  compression  by  Quids  in  tbe  pleural  cavities,  solid  tanioan,eMrM 
ments  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  heart,  liver,  stomach,  aaitfk 
emphysematous  distension  of  the  air-eolls,  and  the  presence  ot  aii  wM 
the  pleura,  are  among  the  pathological  conditions  which  [nrrni^m  ■ 
SBsist  in  pointing  out.  But  it  Is  inadequate  to  the  detection  of  vtryrfji 
changes,  especially  if  deeply  sealed,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  K  M  ik 
sufficient  pcecisel;  to  define  the  character  of  the  coiuplainL  Ittsli 
portaut,  \towe^«t,\i^  ct^Yva%  «,\.\K'a'C\.<i&  \n  ^<&  ^iasAaiu^a.  qC  disease  I 
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chest,  and,  in  connection  with  other  methods  of  diagnosis,  often  serves  to 
give  a  certainty  scarcely  attainable  otherwise.  In  relation  to  the  eidstence 
of  floid  in  the  pleand  cavity,  it  is  often  of  itself  sufficiently  diagnostic.  If 
dulness  upon  percussion  is  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  if  this 
dulness  materially  varies  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  being  absent  or 
present  according  as  the  operation  of  gravity  ought,  in  the  change  of  posi- 
tion, to  bring  the  level  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in  the  pleura  below  or  above 
the  point  of  examination,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  such  a  fluid  exists 
in  the  cavity. 

An  important  fact,  ascertained  by  Skoda,  is,  that  great  tension  of  the  walls 
of  a  cavity  containing  air,  contrary  to  what  was  formerly  believed,  causes  dul- 
ness on  percussion.  This  is  probably  owing  to  a  degree  of  immobility  of 
the  particles,  which  prevents  the  ready  transmission  of  vibrations  to  or  from 
the  air  beneath ;  so  that  it  is  only  the  sound  of  the  surface  percussed,  and 
not  that  of  the  air  which  is  heard. 

It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  one  of  the  pleural  cavities  is  partially  filled 
with  liquid,  or  one  of  the  lungs  partially  consolidated,  the  portion  of  lung 
above  the  liquid,  or  the  part  of  it  not  consolidated,  becomes  more  resonant 
upon  percussion.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  must  depend  upon  the  same  cause 
as  the  louder  respiratory  murmur  under  the  same  circumstances;  that  is, 
upon  a  greater  expansion  of  the  air-cells,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
amount  of  duty  they  have  to  perform ;  the  cavity  of  the  chest  locally  expand- 
ing in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cells.  Sometimes  too  percussion  evolves  a 
tympanitic  sound  when  the  structure  immediately  beneath  is  more  or  less  so- 
lidified ;  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  extension  of  the  vibrations,  through 
the  solidified  structure,  to  some  neighbouring  cavity  containing  air;  as  to  the 
stomach  or  colon,  or  to  large  bronchial  tubes. 

A  peculiar  sound  of  a  somewhat  tympanitic  character  is  sometimes  evolved 
by  percussion,  in  certain  states  of  the  lungs,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
that  made  by  a  cracked  metallic  vessel  when  struck,  the  cracked-metal,  or 
cracked-pot  sound,  or,  as  the  French  name  it,  bruit  de  pot  feU.  This  is 
closely  imitated  by  striking  the  two  hands,  loosely  clasped  together,  upon  the 
knee.  It  is  probably  produced  by  vibrations  of  air,  driven  by  percussion  from 
a  limited  space,  in  various  directions,  through  different  outlets.  Hence  it  is 
elicited  when  percussion  is  made  over  a  pulmonary  excavation  communicating 
freely  with  several  bronchial  tubes,  the  mouth  being  open  during  the  opera- 
tion. At  one  time  it  was  considered  as  an  almost  certain  sign  of  a  cavity ; 
but  either  the  sound  itself,  or  something  very  similar  to  it,  may  be  elicited  in 
Tarious  morbid  states  of  the  lungs,  in  which  a  portion  of  spongy  structure, 
communicating  with  bronchial  tubes,  is  surrounded  by  consolidated  tissue ; 
and  it  has  frequently  been  produced  in  the  lungs  of  children  in  health,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  large  proportion  of  air  contained  in  them,  and  to  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  thoracic  walls.  Nevertheless,  it  may  still  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  decisive  signs  of  a  cavity,  but  requiring  other  confirmatory  evidence 
to  render  it  certain.  It  is  best  brought  forth  by  making  a  rather  sharp  and 
quick  percussion ;  the  patient  being  directed  to  keep  his  mouth  open,  and  to 
look  towards  the  operator,  so  that  the  vibratory  wave  may  proceed  imme- 
diately to  his  ear.  This  last  direction  is  considered  important  by  Dr.  K.  P. 
Cotton,  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  consumption,  who  considers  the  sound 
as  highly  diagnostic  of  a  cavity,  and  states  that  he  has  never  heard  ''the  true 
cracked-pot  sound  as  a  patfiological  condition,  except  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
excavation."  {Lancet,  Am.  ed.  June,  1857,  p.  479.) 

Independently  of  the  diversities  of  sound  evolved  by  percussion,  this  method 
also  affords  useful  indications  by  the  impression  made  upon  the  aeufift  <^1  Vs^^. 
When  percussion  is  made  with  the  finger  aa  ^  pV^xiini^fix,  «i  ^«c\MSk  ^iK^sK^  ^ 
voiw  J.  61 
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renislame  is  perceived,  the  dep-ee  of  which  may  serve  i 
(jonditioii,  in  relatioD  to  elaaticily.  of  the  jiart*  percussed;  i 
thas  be  drawn  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  may  « 
correct,  in  some  instaocea,  tho§e  dedDciblf  from  the  soaud.     Tha  n 
sistaoce  is  inversely  projKirtionate  to  the  elasticity. 

Ivspedifm. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  an  examination  by  tlie  eye  of  111* 

and  movementfl  of  the  chcEt ;  and  the  olijert  is  to  ascertain  the 
any  deviation  from  health,  in  either  of  these  respects.  The  p«tii 
viewed  in  front,  behind,  in  the  direction  of  hia  length,  and  IVoin 
During  the  inspection,  tUe  chest  should  be  naked,  or,  as  in  fci 
with  a  thin  closely  fitting  garment;  and  the  position  of  the  body 
one  nniform  plane,  whether  lying.  Bitting,  or  standing.  In  order 
longitudinal  view  may  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  lie  evenly  on  bb 
while  the  practitioner  stations  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  aad  dim 
eye  along  the  surface  of  the  cheat;  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  tlienttUal 
sit,  and  the  practitioner,  standing  behind  him,  may  bend  over  fail  ika 
and  look  from  above  downward. 

In  a  perfectly  well-formed  ehe.it,  the  sides  are  syininetricaL  Tbo  p 
shape  of  the  chest  is  that  of  an  irregular  cone,  truncated  at  top,  larger  I 
than  above  and  from  side  to  side  ttiun  from  front  to  back,  somcwbM  deft 
above  the  clavicle,  rather  less  so  immediately  below  it,  and  ^ntlyoooTU 
the  second  rib  downward,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  hing«.  where  a  illffl 
presaiou  or  flatness  may  often  be  observed  surrounding  the  cheM^  iainedi 
above  the  bulging  produced  by  the  abdominal  viscera,  during  iixpin 
Attention  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Edward  Harrison  to  this  lino  ofdepra 
as  the  boundary  between  the  lungs  above,  and  the  liver,  stomach,  and  ■ 
below.  The  chest  is  often  slightly  prominent  over  the  heart.  Britimt 
somewhat  convex  from  above  downward,  and  there  is  a  sulcus  on  eaidi  ti 
the  spine.  The  ribs,  except  in  fat  persons,  are  somewhat  more  proa 
than  the  intercostal  spaces.  Bat  a  perfectly  formed  chest  is  rare.  Den 
meat",  either  congenital  or  acqnired,  are  very  common,  witboot  any  «i 
health  in  the  contents  of  the  thorax.  This  must  always  be  taken  tnu 
aideration  in  forming  a  judgment ;  and  it  will  seldom  be  proper  to  depn 
thu  shape  of  the  chest,  without  conErmatory  evidence  from  other  sigBa 
this  is  valuable  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis ;  and,  when  any  cH)Qslderafale  divi 
from  the  normal  shape,  and  es|>ecially  when  any  striking  want  of  cMfc 
in  the  opposite  sides  is  visible,  it  should  lead  to  the  saspicion  of  disMM 
to  other  modes  of  examination. 

In  inspiration,  the  chest  is  at  the  same  time  expanded  and  eltnli 
expiration  contracted  and  depressed ;  the  intercostal  spaces  being  mm 
widened  in  the  former,  and  diminished  in  the  latter.  The  ribs  riM  Vf 
and  project  outward,  at  their  central  portions  during  inspiraUan.  m 
during  expiration,  having  at  the  same  time  a  somewhat,  rotatory  mock) 
health  these  movements  are  all  regular,  and  those  of  tlie  rih!!  cormpt 
all  parts  with  those  of  the  chest  in  general  The  walls  of  the  ■'  ' 
expand  regiUarly  with  every  inspiration,  in  conseqaence  of  tl 
diaphragm.  The  number  of  respirations  in  health  is  from  ilxUMi  ta  V 
in  a  minute.  Between  inspiration  and  expiration  there  U  seaicaly  nja 
eiable  interval,  and  their  duration  is  nearly  equal 
_  The  chest  may  exhibit  derangement  to  the  eye  by  a  genera]  motWi  ■ 
sion,  or  local  bulging ;  by  the  contrary  stale  of  generaJ  cootractioa,  m 
depregflion ;  by  inequaJity  in  the  size  of  iho  two  sides ;  by  ehaasea  hi  ll> 
tivB  pos\tionorv\.6^tt'rt»mxt^ft^ftM.c<iUittvai,t  elevation;  byli 
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by  an  increased  or  diminished  frequency,  or  irregularity  of  respiraljon ;  by 
changes  in  the  relative  duration  of  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and  by  an 
increase,  diminution,  or  entire  cessation  of  visible  expansion  in  the  act  of 
breathing,  whether  in  the  whole  chest,  or  only  a  part  of  it  Sometimes 
fluctuation  is  visible  when  there  is  liquid  in  the  pleura,  and  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  much  bulged.  Irregularities  in  the  movements  of  the  abdomen 
connected  with  respiration  are  also  observable  upon  inspection.  The  indica- 
tions of  these  various  abnormal  phenomena  will  be  given  under  the  individual 
diseases  in  which  they  are  observed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  that 
collections  of  liquid  or  air  in  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  enlargement  or  expan- 
sion of  the  lung  itself,  or  of  other  organs  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  the 
heart,  liver,  stomach,  or  spleen,  and  tumours  of  various  character,  either  in 
the  lungs  or  their  neighbourhood,  may  occasion  projections,  general  or  partial, 
in  the  walls  of  the  chest,  which  may  be  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  which  are 
much  more  frequent  and  extensive  in  the  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax.  Contraction  or  depression  may  result  from  permanent  compression 
of  the  lung,  produced  by  fluid  in  the  pleura,  which  is  afterwards  absori)ed, 
and  from  whatever  destroys  the  substance  of  the  lung,  or  produces  shrinking 
in  its  tissue. 

AppUcalion  of  the  Hand. 

By  applying  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  chest,  in  a  healthy  state,  during 
the  act  of  speaking,  we  are  sensible  of  a  very  slight  tremor,  which  is  most 
observable  in  persons  with  a  strong  bass  voice,  and  diminishes  in  proportion 
as  the  voice  is  feeble  or  high-toned.  Thus  it  is  scarcely  ever  felt  in  children, 
and  is  often  wanting  in  women.  It  is  more  perceptible  in  thin  chests  than 
in  those  covered  with  fat,  in  the  horizontal  than  in  the  erect  position,  in  front 
than  behind,  and  upon  the  right  than  the  left  side.  In  disease,  the  tremor 
is  increased  by  whatever  consolidates  the  lung  without  obliterating  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  because  the  pulmonary  structure  thus  becomes  a  better  conductor 
of  sonorous  vibrations.  The  impression  produced  upon  the  hand  in  this  way 
is  sometimes  very  strong,  when  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  consolida- 
tion. The  intervention  of  liquid  or  air  between  the  sides  of  the  chest  and 
the  lungs,  or  an  emphysematous  expansion  of  the  air-cells,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  eflect  of  checking  or  intercepting  the  vibrations,  so  that  the  tremors 
will  not  be  felt  The  thrill  imparted  to  the  chest  by  the  friction  of  the  oppo- 
site surfaces  of  the  inflamed  pleura  may  sometimes  be  perceived  by  the  hand, 
as  may  also  the  vibrations  which  attend  a  sonorous  rale  of  great  intensity. 
In  the  same  way,  fluctuation  in  the  pleura  or  lungs  may  occasionally  be  de- 
tected ;  the  fluctuating  movement  being  produced  either  by  strong  agitation 
of  the  chest  in  certain  morbid  states  of  respiration,  or  artificially  by  shaking 
the  patient,  or  by  a  sharp  tap  with  the  fingers  upon  one  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  act  of  respiration  also  gives  rise  to  it,  in 
cases  of  large  pulmonary  cavities  partly  filled  with  liquid.  In  examining  the 
chest  in  reference  to  these  parietal  vibrations,  it  is  generally  proper  to  apply 
the  two  hands  to  corresponding  portions  of  the  opposite  sides,  so  that  the 
effects  produced  may  be  compared.  If  found  less  or  greater  upon  one  side 
than  the  other,  it  gives  ground  for  reasonable  suspicion  of  disease.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  hand  sometimes  aids  in  the  detection  of  a  want  of  correspondence 
in  the  movements  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  and  even  of  different  parts 
of  the  same  side.  The  immobility  of  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  thus 
detected,  may  become  under  some  circumstances  a  valuable  sign. 

The  beating  of  the  heart,  after  full  expiration,  is  felt  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  third  and  fifth  ribs,  and  at  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  &tet\i\im.  kS\Kt 
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fiill  inspiration,  it  ia  either  qaite  lost,  or  felt  e.a  low  as  the  sixth  rib.  1 
the  tungs  are  extensively  consolidated,  even  though  the  he>rt  Its^  ■■ 
healthj,  the  impulse  ia  sometimes  felt  to  a  coDsideTiil)te  disunee. 

Meagurement. 
The  modes  of  effecting  measoreraeut  have  been  elsewhere  dencribed. 
page  208.)  The  object  of  the  process  is  to  detect  diffen^nces  in  the  di 
sions  of  the  two  sidea,  or  in  those  of  the  whole  chest  at  difTereni  tUBOL 
should  be  recollected  that  the  right  aide  of  the  chest  is  usually  rsthcr  b 
than  the  left,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  development  pntdix-td  a 
whole  of  that  side  by  exerciite,  though  the  liver  may  also  hn*c  sonw  rik 
caniting  the  difference.  The  amount  of  diETerence  vnries  with  the  d«fr 
which  the  causes  operate.  On  the  average  it  is  about  half  an  inch.  U 
handeil  persons  it  is  said  that  the  two  sides  are  equal,  or  that  the  left  it  • 
what  larger.  Care  must  be  taken,  lu  making  comparative  mesanrtm 
that  the  lungs  should  be  in  the  same  condition  in  reference  tu  the  recpta 
movement ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  best  that  the  patieut  »hould  batd 
breath  during  the  examination.  Among  other  points  asvortained  by  men 
ment,  is  the  increase  or  diminntion  of  fluids  in  the  earity  of  the  pkvta 
Under  this  head  may  also  be  considered  the  measurement  of  the  nspin 
movcraontB,  and  of  the  ([uantity  of  air  respired.  It  ia  often  desirable  to  k 
bow,  and  to  what  exteut,  the  motions  of  the  thorax  and  Rbdoinea  an  b 
fered  with  by  disease;  and  dteg:noHis  is  aided,  in  several  impoitaat  p^M 
the  decision  of  this  question,  in  order,  however,  to  hare  some  nindH 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  mean  amount  of  noreaa 
health.  In  ordinary  respiration  in  men,  the  walls  of  the  chest  are 
slightly  expanded;  inspiration  being  mainly  effected  bj  the  deucnl  o( 
diaphragm.  The  forward  movement  of  the  chest,  therefore,  ia  Twy  d 
while  that  of  the  abdominal  parieles  is  considerable,  nitd  readily  otmn 
by  the  eye.  In  women,  it  is  different;  the  thoracic  moTemeDt  buig  a 
more  distinctly  observable,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  less  so.  Ace(»db 
Dr.  Sibson,  the  forward  movement  of  the  sternum,  above  the  scTenth  nl 
a  robust  man,  in  ordinary  healthy  respiration,  is  from  the  fifteenth  to 
fourteenth  of  an  inch,  that  of  the  abdomen  about  one-quarter  of  ao  i 
In  forced  respiration,  these  dimensions  are  greatly  altered.  Ad  ezlnw 
spiration  will  adrauce  the  sternum  from  one  to  two  inches;  while  tbcgroi 
movement  of  the  abdomen  is  froiu  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  halT  In 
fullest  poi^siblc  inspiration  the  alxlomen  projects  very  little,  btscaoM  tb( 
p&nsion  is  now  effected  mainly  by  the  ribs,  and  comparativel;  little  bj 
descent  of  the  diaphragm.  The  expansion  of  the  chetit,  a«  indicated  b 
circumference,  in  a  healthy  male  adult,  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  catlill^ 
an  ordinary  inspiration  during  calm  breathing,  ia  on  the  average  aboM 
quarter  of  an  inch.  In  a  forced  inspiration  it  amounts  to  from  one  avi  a 
to  three  inches,  being  somewhat  greater  on  the  right  than  the  left  ode. 
difference  between  the  extremes  of  a  foned  inspiration  and  a  forced  ai] 
tion,  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  fire  inebesi.  In  the  abdonen,  ia 
greatest  possible  inspiration,  the  increase  is  only  about  one-qnarter  of  la  J 
being  less  than  that  which  occurs  in  ordinary  breathing;  though,  by  a  f( 
tary  effort  of  the  individual,  directing  the  inspiratory  movccueot  ralber  U 
diaphragm  than  the  ribs,  tbe  result  may  be  very  dLfferent.  Any  coaiU 
ble  deviation  from  the  above  measurements  may  be  looked  apon  aasnaM 
and  should  lead  to  farther  investigation.  Two  inatmmcnta  have  be«a  IBM 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  mensuration  of  the  cbest  while  in  nodos. 
of  these  is  the  "chest  measurer"  of  Dr.  Sibeon,  tbe  other  Ui«  "stBlkiai 
)f  Dt.  Q,aa\n,  l^ic  lurovQt  ol  v\i\\^'ci  m4.^^a.U%  the  chants  of  diaueter,  the  h 
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that  of  circnmference.^  In  relation  to  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
air  respired,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results ;  and 
the  reports  of  different  experimenters  have  been  so  Tarious  and  conflicting, 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for  practical  purposes.  An  instru- 
ment, however,  invented  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  affords  a  very  convenient  method 
of  measuring  the  amount  of  expired  air ;  and  some  conclusions  have  been 
attained  by  means  of  it,  which  are  not  without  practical  value.  An  account 
of  this  instrument^  which  is  called  the  ''  spirometer,"  and  of  its  application,  is 
given  in  a  note  below,  f 

*  The  ''chest  measurer'*  of  Dr.  Sibson  consists  of  a  small  round  case  with  two  dial- 
plates,  supported  at  the  end  of  a  rod,  which  at  the  other  end  is  connected,  in  a  manner 
to  admit  of  free  movement  upward  and  circularly,  with  a  second  rod  rising  perpendioiit- 
larly  from  a  long  narrow  plate,  upon  which  the  body  rests  when  examined.  From  the 
interior  of  the  case  projects  a  short  movable  rack,  wliich,  as  it  rises  or  falls,  causes  the 
index  hand  on  the  face  of  the  dial  to  revolve  in  a  circle,  each  revolution  representing 
an  inch  of  movement  in  the  rack,  and  each  subdivision  the  hundredth  of  an  inch.  When 
applied,  the  end  of  the  rack  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  which,  at  the  point  of  application,  is  exactly 
measured  by  the  movement  of  the  rack,  and,  of  course,  by  the  change  of  the  index  on 
the  dial.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  instrument  and  its  uses,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Sibson's  paper,  in  the  London  Medico- Chirurffieal  Trantaetunu  (xxxL  855). 

The  aUthometer  of  Dr.  Quain  is  a  simpler  instrument.  Upon  the  surface  of  a  case  re- 
sembling a  watch,  is  a  graduated  dial  with  an  index,  moved  by  means  of  a  silk  cord  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  that  enters  the  side  of  the  case.  The  instrument  being  applied 
by  the  lingers  of  one  hand  to  any  given  point  of  the  chest,  the  cord  is  carried  over  that 
part  of  the  surface  the  movements  of  which  are  to  be  measured,  or,  if  deemed  advisable, 
quite  round  the  thorax,  and,  being  fixed  by  the  other  hand,  acts  with  each  expansion 
or  elevation  of  the  thoracic  wall  upon  the  index,  a  complete  revolution  of  which  indicates 
an  extension  of  the  cord,  and  consequently  an  increase  in  that  part  of  the  circumference 
measured,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  instrument  and  its  uses  are  particularly 
described  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  January,  1851,  (page  127),  and  in  Bra/ithr 
waite'i  Retrospect  (Am.  ed.,  xxii.  157). — Note  to  the  third  edition. 

Another  instrument  for  measuring  the  expansion  of  the  chest  in  respiration  has  been 
invented  by  Dr.  G.  Nelson  Edwards,  of  London.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  common 
callipers,  in  which  the  legs  are  continued  beyond  the  joint,  and  made  to  act  upon  an 
index,  which  measures  the  amount  of  movement  between  the  ends  of  the  callipers.  For 
a  full  description  see  the  London  Med.  Times  and  Qaz,  (Dec.  1856,  p.  640). — Note  to  the 
fifth  edition, 

f  I^It:  Hutchinson's  spirometer^  as  modified  by  Dr.  Pereira,  consists  essentially  of  a 
reservoir  of  water,  in  which  is  suspended  an  inverted  glass  receiver,  so  arranged  that, 
by  breathing  through  a  tube  entering  into  the  receiver  from  below,  this  is  made  to  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air  iMlmitted,  which  is  measured  by  a  graduated  scale 
aflixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  receiver.  As  each  degree  of  the  scale  represents  a  cubic 
inch,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  receiver  rises  indicate 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  expired. 

From  the  various  circumstances  which  modify  respiration,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure  with  accuracy  the  results  of  that  process  as  ordinarily  performed.  But  the 
greatest  amount  of  air  that  an  individual  can  possibly  expire,  after  the  fullest  possible 
inspiration,  gives  a  certain  measure  of  capacity  which  can  be  ascertained,  and,  being 
compared  as  found  in  the  same  individual  under  different  circumstances,  or  in  different 
individuals  as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  lead  to  inferences 
of  some  practical  value.  To  this  quantity  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  the  name  of  *'  vital 
capacity.''*  Now,  from  the  examination  of  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
Beems  to  have  established  the  curious  law,  that  the  vital  capacity  is  proportionate  in 
health  directly  to  the  height  of  the  body,  without  reference  to  the  depth  or  breadth  of 
the  chest,  or  to  its  absolute  capacity  when  at  rest.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  affected 
by  the  weight  and  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  these 
modifying  influences  in  forming  any  practical  conclusions. 

The  mean  vital  capacity  for  a  man  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  two  inches,  at  a  temper- 
ature of  60^,  was  found  to  be  175  to  176  cubic  inches.  For  convenience  of  calculation 
it  may  be  stated  at  174  cubic  inches  for  the  stature  of  five  feet  one  inch.  For  every  inch 
of  increased  height,  eight  cubic  inches  are  to  be  added  to  the  vital  ca\^ftAv\.'^ . 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  weight,  it  has  been  aacettaino^  V^V.  V)^^  tCmSl  «»:^ai:^i  >e^ 
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ItfTLAMMATioN  may  occupy  dUttnct  portions  of  these  passages,  tenma 
in  the  same  part  in  wbich  it  began,  or  it  may  affect  several  portiou  a 
sifely  or  si  mat  tan  eon  sly,  forming  one  continuous  disease.  Thns,  Vt 
intlammatiou  of  t!ie  nostrilG,  of  tfae  larynx,  of  the  trachea,  and  of  the  tnoi 

Lealthjr  men  is  not  mslevmll;  nller^d  belov  the  menu  weight ;  buE  is  diwisiiii 
aertain  ratio  wilb  nay  iucrense  uniaiinling  to  more  than  7  per  cenl.  abOT*  tfa* 
The  mean  wcigbl  of  a  man  in  England,  frum  fire  feet  to  Etc  feel  on*  \a<h  ia  bsij 
said  lo  be  about  115  pounds.  For  ever;  additional  inch  of  bcigtil.  llio  moa  {• 
of  ireigbl  mij  be  stuled  roughlj  a(  GJ  pounds.  Prom  these  dnla  the  mnin  wcii 
anjr  height  above  hvc  feet  ma;  be  readily  necertAined.  Add  lo  this  weigkt  7  ps 
and  then,  for  every  additional  pound,  one  oubie  inch  is  to  be  deducieid  froM  tit 
oapacily.  Tbeso  are  only  appro xiniatlons  lo  tlio  numbers  which  have  reanlud 
positive  eipi^riiiients  aa  prt^aentcd  by  Mr.  Hutchinson;  but  thej  are  sufficientij  » 
practical  pUrpoBes.  and  are  ueeful  on  the  Boore  of  simplicity  of  eaiculalio*. 

The  effect  of  age  ia  next  to  be  considered,  t'p  lo  35  years,  (he  vital  capatnty.a 
ing  to  the  (able  of  Mr.  llulohinson.  is  somewhat  augmented  with  age,  but  oUmAc 
eo  lo  render  the  increuse  an  objeel  of  consideration.  Prom  85  years  to  05  tbsfc  ■ 
crease  of  45  cubic  inches,  or  exactly  1}  cubic  inches  for  every  year.  In  e*Unalii 
vita)  capacity,  therefore,  ibis  number  must  be  deducted  for  every  year  atuv*  K. 

With  these  data,  the  normal  vital  capacity  of  any  individual  may  be  readily  e*il 
and.  if  this  eonaiderably  exceed  the  result  given  b;  the  instrument,  the  inferaDM  • 
would  be  unfavourable  as  lo  the  healthy  caudilion  of  his  respiratory  fUnctioo.  Oi 
debility,  muscular  fuliguu.  rheumalism  or  otiier  disease  of  Che  respiratory  mmclc 
various  abdominal  affections,  ss  welt  as  disease  of  Ihe  lungs,  have  tbeeffei^  of  !>< 
Ihia  capacity;  and  Ihe  decision  as  lo  the  precise  cause  must  be  left  to  otbw  ma 
investigation.  It  is  obvious  tbal  ihe  spirometer  affords  an  admirable  meanaof  M 
ing  any  ebangs  ia  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  of  the  same  individuBt  wbeihar  fw 

To  illustrats  the  operation  of  the  nliove  rules  let  a  case  be  imagined,  and  ik* 
deduced  in  Bcoordance  with  them.  What  is  the  healthy  vital  capaoily  of  a  ma 
feet  ten  inches  high,  weighing  160  pounds,  and  45  yeai-s  of  BgeT  SlaKing  ba 
oubic  inches,  which  is  the  vital  capacity  for  the  height  of  five  feel  one  inch,  bb4  ■ 
8  cubic  inches  for  each  inch  of  stature,  we  shall  have  246  cubic  ioobes  aa  the  rU 
pacily  in  reference  Lo  the  stature  alone.  The  mean  weight  at  fire  fc«t  on*  lD*b 
pounds,  10  which  G{  pounds  being  added  for  every  inch,  gives  Ihe  mean  wei^l  il 
pounds,  or  less  than  T  per  cent,  beyond  the  supposed  weighl.  No  aUowaiK*.  tin 
is  to  be  made  on  this  score.  Tbe  age  being  lU  years  beyond  (he  alMndald  af  II 
I }  cubic  inches  being  the  mean  diminution  for  each  year,  Ifi  altogether  mMl 
ducted  f^om  the  24<i  cubic  inches,  which  represent  the  vilnl  capacilj  )■  ndhiB 
height  alone.  There  will  then  remain  231  cubic  inches  as  the  healUiy  vital  (•{ 
under  the  circuDistances  referred  to,  and  as  Ihat  which  the  spiromMer  akmiU  U 
(Hee.  for  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper,  Loailon  Medica-ChimrgKal  Tranaattiottt,  nil. 
In  using  the  spirometer,  with  Ihe  view  of  ascertaining  the  vilal  capaoily,  the  iaA 
should  loosen  his  dress,  stand  erect,  and  then,  having  inspired  to  the  uinMI  a> 
Ills  power,  apply  his  mouth  to  the  tnbe.  and  empty  his  obesi  as  eomptetdj  h  p 
into  (he  receiver,  (yolt  lo  tht  third  tdilioK.) 

Since  (he  introduction  of  Mr.  HutcbiDsaD's  spirometer  into  uae,  i(  haa  b<«a 
that  various  other  influences  materially  vary  the  respiratory  capacity,  btmlaa  Iha 
which  allowances  are  mode  In  the  above  statement.  Thus,  i(  is  conaidejaMf  ki 
by  a  full  stomach,  and  ia  therefore  greater  before  a  heany  meal  than  Intmettiauly 
Prof.  Predericlc  Arnold,  of  Germany,  aays  (hat  modes  of  life  and  oocupation  b* 
siderabla  ioflueuce:  persons  of  aedentary  habits,  and  unaccuslomed  to  niuenkr 
tion,  hax-ing  less  capacity  than  the  active  and  laborious,  cspeclaHy  iboa*  ni 
the  open  air.  Between  the  flrsC  class,  and  Che  latter  section  of  (he  seeaad  A 
an  average  difference  of  26  cubic  incliea  of  capacity,  other  thing*  bring  •q«aL 
vital  oapacityalso  increasea  with  cbe  circumference  and  with  the  mobility  of  tlNi 
**"'  if  these  are  greater  or  less  Ihau  iJio  mean  for  a  given  height,  a" 

10  cubic 


'rom  the  tiftoenth  to  (he  (hiviy-fiftb  year  of  age,  the  capadtjT  laeMMW' 
inc\ics.     \ii  womaiv  \!bft  cb.\»bi\-5  \b  ^•9%fi«<^nu,Vi\'^  XnMLthui  Ik  mm*     O 
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tubes,  constitnting  seYerally  coryza,  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  and  bronchitis,  and 
inflammation  of  aJl  these  parts  snccessivelj  or  conjointly,  as  in  catarrh.  It 
will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  first  set  of  these  complaints  in  the 
first  place ;  and,  after  the  more  local  affections  have  been  described,  then  to 
treat  of  such  as  embrace  various  parts  of  the  stnictare,  either  at  once  or 
during  their  coarse. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS. 

In  the  nostrils  we  consider  as  incladed  the  neighbouring  sinuses,  as  those 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  frontal  bones,  all  of  which  are  lined  by  con« 
tinuations  of  the  same  mucous  membrane,  and  all  are  liable  to  become  in- 
flamed, though  the  whole  surface  is  probably  seldom  affected  at  once. 


L  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS,  or  CORYZA. 

8yn. — Cold  in  the  Head, — Oravtdo, 

Symptoms, — ^The  first  sensations  are  usually  those  of  dryness,  fulness,  and 
tickling  or  other  irritation  in  the  nostrils,  with  sneezing.  These  are  in  gene- 
ral soon  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  a  thin,  colourless,  acrid  fluid,  which 
still  farther  irritates  the  membrane,  whUe  it  often  inflames  and  even  exco- 
riates the  skin  about  the  nasal  orifices,  and  on  the  upper  lip.  The  nostrils 
are  at  this  time  not  unfrequently  either  partially  or  wholly  closed  by  the  tume- 
fJEurtion  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  which  causes  the  voice  to  assume  a  nasal 
tone.  There  is  often  a  considerable  degree  of  dull  pain  or  aching,  with  burn- 
ing heat  in  the  nasal  passages ;  and  now  and  then  severe  stinging  sensations 
are  experienced  from  the  irritation  of  the  acrid  fluid.  The  eyes  become  red 
and  watery,  either  from  sympathy,  or  by  the  continuous  extension  of  irritation 
along  the  lachrymal  passages ;  and  sometimes  these  passages  appear  to  be 
closed,  so  as  to  occasion  an  overflow  of  the  tears.  A  similar  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  frontal  sinuses  produces  pain  in  the  forehead.  The  maxillary 
sinuses  are  sometimes  involved,  with  consequent  pains  in  the  face ;  and  hard- 
ness of  hearing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  not  unconmion,  from  s-welling 
and  closure  of  the  eustachian  tubes.  Even  the  external  parts  occasionally 
participate  in  the  inflammation,  and  the  nose  and  cheeks  are  swollen  and 
tender.  The  sense  of  smell,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  taste,  are  almost 
always  blunted  or  lost 

In  many  instances,  the  constitution  does  not  seem  to  sympathize  with  the 
local  affection  ;  the  pulse  and  skin  remaining  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  the 
appetite  unimpaired.  Yery  frequently,  however,  febrile  symptoms  make  their 
appearance,  especially  when  the  inflammation  is  of  a  high  grade,  and  affects 
the  whole  of  the  nasal  passages.  Chilliness  and  pains  in  the  Smbs  are  followed 

estimates  have  been  made  for  these  modifying  influences  by  Dr.  Arnold,  by  which  the 
healthy  vital  capacity  of  any  individual  may  be  estimated  with  an  approach  to  accuracy. 
(See  B,  and  F,  Med^-Chir,  Bev.,  July,  1866,  p.  61.)  But,  with  all  due  allowances  for 
these  known  influences,  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  as  very  much 
to  vitiate  the  results  obtained  by  the  spirometer,  fVom  the  want  of  an  accurate  and  re- 
liable standard ;  so  that  the  instrument  is  more  useful  in  comparing  an  individual  with 
himself  at  different  times,  and  thus  showing  the  progress  or  decline  of  disease,  than  in 
enabling  us  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  a  case  when  examined  for  the  Aral  Um;^.  (^ou.  \a 
iJUJifth  edition,) 
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bj  a  hot  skin,  excited  poise,  furred  tonf^e,  loss  of  appetite,  and  Kvaich 
ache.  The  fever  sometimes  show!i  a  tendency  to  exacerbations  and  nota 

Tbe  complaint  usnall;  atlainii  its  height  in  three  or  four  dajs,  aflnv 
the  symptoms  begin  to  sabside.  The  aiieasineas  in  the  nostrils  and  wl^ii 
parts  diminishes ;  the  secretion  becomes  less  copions,  thicker,  more  op 
and  IcBS  acrid ;  and  sometimes  assumes  a  yellowish,  or  ^reMilsh-ydlo*,  f 
loid  appearance ;  the  fever  gradually  subsides  ;  and  the  recovery  b  iw 
complete  in  from  Gvc  to  seven  days,  unless  the  disease  is  kept  np  by  iiii|K 
management,  or  renewed  by  a  repetition  of  tbe  cause.  In  thi«  case,  it  ■ 
times  becomes  chronic,  and  may  then  ran  on  for  veeks.  months,  or  jtaa 
a  few  iaslances,  it  retains  a  sort  of  acute  character,  vrith  a  tbin  acrii 
charge,  for  a  considerable  time,  probably  in  conaec[Qcnce  of  fnA  VO 
before  the  old  have  ceased.  This  watery  secretion,  so  charaeterinle  d 
disease,  and  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  coryza,  is  not  invariably  pra 
the  inllammation  being  sometimes  dry  at  the  commencempnt,  and  nod 
so  until  thick  mucus,  or  mDco-pnnilent  secretion  takes  place. 

Tery  frequently  the  inflammation  travels  downward  into  the  bnm 
tubes,  coustituting  catarrh ;  Imt  frequently  also  it  does  not  extend  beyow 
nostrils,  and  immediately  adjoining  parts.  Sometimes  it  aSecta  one  put' 
being  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  nostrils,  or  to  one  of  the  sinuses.  Wh 
affects  the  frontal  sinus,  the  symptoms  are  heaviness  and  pain  in  the  Ui 
of  the  forehead,  extending  frequently  to  the  superciliary  ridRea  aud  the  i 
with  a  disposition  to  more  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils  whea  tbe 
tient  rises,  after  having  for  some  time  maintained  the  horiiouial  posUn 
is  more  especially  to  this  condition  of  the  complaint  that  tbe  name  of  fn 
has  been  attached.  In  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  disease  is  aeoaUy  indii 
by  pain  and  tenderness,  with  some  swelling  of  the  corresponding  cbn 
similar  condition  uf  tbe  gums  on  the  affected  side,  and  sorenesa  of  tbe  I 
A.  copious  discbarge  from  the  nostrils,  when  the  patient  tnnis  upon  fais  en 
another  characteristic  symptom.  Sometimes,  however,  the  orifice  toln 
nostrils  is  closed  by  inSammation,  wltich,  if  not  relieved,  may  end  in  ah 
of  the  antrum,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  surgeon.  Coryza  is  somelbtua  i 
larly  intermittent.  In  new-born  or  very  yonng  infants,  this  disease  u  atu 
with  some  peculiar  effects  which  require  notice.  lu  consequence  of  the  i 
page  of  the  nostrils,  they  have  great  diHiculty  in  sucking,  aud  may  soSer 
the  want  of  nourishment.  On  attempting  to  take  tho  breast,  tbcv  some) 
become  black  in  tbe  face  from  suspended  respiration,  and  are  aai'd  oeca 
ally  to  be  thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  same  cause.  lu  its  severest  ft 
the  complaint  is  asserted  to  have  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Aootber  | 
liarity  in  children  is  the  tendency  to  exudation  of  coagolable  lympk  fra 
membrane,  which  forms  solid  layers  npon  the  surface,  as  ia  tUpbtbcrie 
Sammation  of  the  fauces,  which  this  alTectiou  sometimes  accompankt. 
cases  are  always  serious,  and  not  unfrcquently  fatal,  from  tbe  ext«n«iaA<) 
same  kind  of  inflammation  to  the  larynx  or  lungs.  Tbey  may  be  kaM 
the  fetid  odour  of  the  discharge,  the  occasional  ejection,  in  cooghii 
sneezing,  of  portJons  of  the  false  membrane,  and  the  appearance  u(  tk 
udation  either  near  the  anterior  nasal  orifices,  or  in  the  fanccs. 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  coryza,  beyond  aQ  eon 
son,  is  the  partial  application  of  cold,  as  to  tho  back  of  tbe  head  orn* 
the  feet,  &,c. ;  and  the  effect  is  especially  apt  to  be  produced  after  Mfi 
tion  from  heat  or  exertion.  Hence,  the  complaint  is  most  common  Ja  wi 
In  some  instances,  it  ia  probably  indnced  by  the  breathing  of  a  wsm  air 
previous  exposure  to  cold,  in  the  same  manner  as  chilblains.  Sobmi  (M 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  in  tliis  way  by  cold  tbaii  oUmii. 
greater  Ba&cevX'iXtYWl'j  S&  ^et^t^'^SX-j  ^sev&i'i^V'i  Vjci  waniL  <ijC  tbe  kd4t  if  C 
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rare ;  but  it  is  often  also  constitational,  and  inexplicable.  Individnals  are 
occasionallj  met  with,  who  are  liable  to  attacks  of  the  complaint  periodically, 
at  a  certain  date,  once  a  year,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  the  time.  OUiers  are  attacked  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  are 
scarcely  entirely  ^e  from  the  complaint  nntil  warm  weather  returns.  Coryza 
IS  also  frequently  epidemic,  being  a  very  general  attendant  upon  the  influ- 
enza. It  is  Tery  common  at  the  beginning  of  measles,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panies other  exanthemata  in  their  earlier  stages,  especially  smallpox,  and 
scarlet  fever.  Occasionally  it  is  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  acrid 
Taponrs,  or  irritating  powders,  to  the  nostrils. 

Treatment. — Most  cases  of  this  disease  are  so  mild  as  not  to  require  me- 
dical treatment,  and  scarcely  to  interrupt  the  arocations  or  pleasures  of  the 
patient.  Even  in  those  in  which  the  physician  is  consulted,  the  gentlest 
measures  only  are  in  general  required.  When  there  is  no  fever,  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  direct  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold  or  wet  Should  the  patient  be 
luder  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  house,  he  should  clothe  himself  warmly, 
take  care  especially  to  keep  his  feet  dry,  and  protect  his  nostrils  by  a  hand- 
kerchief against  the  cold.  Should  the  symptoms  be  more  severe,  and  fever 
present,  the  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  above  measures,  may  consist  of  hot 
pediluvia  made  more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  or  mustard, 
and  the  use  of  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  as  citrate  of  potassa,  acetate  of  am- 
monia, nitre,  and  tartar  emetic,  variously  combined  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  should  lie  with  his 
head  raised  by  pillows.  When  there  is  much  headache,  with  a  full  strong 
pulse,  and  the  symptoms  have  not  yielded  to  the  above  treatment,  with  addi- 
tional purgation  by  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  a  little  blood  may  be  taken  by  the 
lancet  from  the  arm,  or,  in  case  of  inflammation  of  the  frontal  or  maxillary 
sinuses,  by  leeches  from  the  forehead  or  cheek,  or  from  within  the  nostrils. 

Various  measures  have  been  recommended  to  relieve  the  local  symptoms, 
which  are  often  very  distressing.  Dr.  Physick  was  in  the  habit  of  advising 
the  frequent  inhalation,  through  the  nostrils,  of  the  vapour  from  a  mixture  of 
laudanum  and  Hoflfmann's  anodyne.  Mr.  Harrington,  a  dentist  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  found  the  affection,  in  several  instances,  to  disappear  at  once  and 
completely  under  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  (Med.  Examiner,  N.  S.,  iv. 
295.)  A  lump  of  camphor  held  near  the  nostrils  sometimes  affords  relief. 
I  kaew  an  individual  who  derived  prompt  relief  from  snuffing  up  powdered 
cloves.  Powdered  cubebs  have  been  recommended  in  the  same  way.  Steam- 
ing with  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  snuffing  powdered  gum  arable  up  the  nose, 
the  injection  of  oleaginous  liquids  with  some  narcotic  ingredient,  and  the 
direct  application  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  are  also  among  the  measures 
occasiondly  resorted  to.  M.  Deschamps  has  found  a  solution  of  extract  of 
opium,  made  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  grain  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  and 
drawn  into  the  nostrils  by  inspiration,  promptly  effectual.  One  nostril  is  to 
be  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the  liquid  drawn  in  through  the  other,  until 
felt  to  be  about  to  enter  the  fauces,  when  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  flow  out 
again.  The  application  may  be  made  every  two  hours  if  necessary ;  but 
seldom  requires  to  be  more  than  once  repeated.  (Joum,  de  Pharm,  et  de 
Chim.,  xi.  370.)  Dr.  J.  H.  Douglas,  of  New  Orleans,  cures  the  severest 
coryzas  by  causing  the  patient  to  snuff  a  little  laudanum  up  the  nostrils,  tak- 
ing care  that  none  is  swallowed,  and  following  this  measure  by  a  brisk  ca- 
thartic. {N,  0.  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  ix.  604.)  Another  mode  of  using 
opium  is  to  heat  a  grain  or  two  on  an  iron  plate  held  over  a  lamp,  and  to 
snuff  up  the  fumes  as  they  arise.  Dr.  John  A.  Lockwood  has  fouud  ^  ^^^Vql- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  eight  or  leu  ^miA  Ssi  ^iXi^  ^;:Qcy.^^^'c^^^ 
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applied  by  menna  of  a  camel'R-liair  pencil  to  the  mDcons  i 
DOBtrils,  at  the  befpnning  of  the  attack,  a  sovereign  remedy.  (Am.  Jomr. 
Med.  Sci.,  N.  8.,  XTiii.  21.)  Injections  of  a  solution  of  8al[AM«  of  n 
the  Htrenplh  of  two  or  three  frrainB  to  the  fluidotince,  hare  also  be«  i 
Still  another  plan  is  to  close  the  external  nostrils  entirely  br  strip*  el  • 
adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  from  without.  Tk 
tient  will  derive  comfort  from  applying  some  stiff,  mild,  fattj  matur,  ■ 
or  spermaceti  cerate,  to  the  nppcr  lip  and  nasal  orifieea,  in  onler  U 
tect  them  against  the  irritatjng  secretion,  He  sboald  employ  a  soft 
handkerchief. 

Dr.  Williams  strongly  recommends  nn  almost  total  abRtineno«  ftumliq 
as  an  effectual  cure  for  corjza.  The  secretion  is  arreated  by  the  defleiw 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  and  the  inflammation  S}>eedily  8ub»idci.  i 
no  longer  aggravated  by  ttie  dischar^.  The  coryza  begins  to  dbapac 
the  end  of  a  day,  and  iu  the  conrse  of  thirty-sis  or  forty-eight  boon  Iw 
is  generally  completed,  so  that,  after  that  time,  the  patient  may  tooib 
moderate  ase  of  drinks.  After  the  commencement,  and  before  tb«e« 
tion  of  the  cure,  a  single  oopions  draught  mayliriog  back  all  the  syapl 
When  there  is  fever,  Dr.  Williams  precedes  his  dry  plan  by  an  apvrinri 
an  antimouial.  If  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  surface  warm,  exercJM  ii 
open  air  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  by  promoting:  secretioo  frw 
skin;  and  any  other  dry  method  of  favouring  the  healthy  Eecretioaiec 
botes  to  the  cnre.  The  food  shonld  not  be  beating  or  saline  so  u  tn  c 
thirst,  and  the  solid  matters  used  may  be  moistened  with  liqnids.  Th 
"  total  abstinence  from  liquids  is  most  eCfectunl.  yet  taking'  about  a  lewf 
fill  of  tea  or  milk  with  breakfast  and  the  evening  meal,  and  a  wjue^ttwl 
water  on  going  to  bed,  does  not  prevent  the  snccesa  of  the  plan,  wli 
diminishes  its  discomfort."  As,  B4»-ording  to  Dr.  Williams,  the  jtha 
duces  no  injarions  etfects,  the  patient  may  well  be  allowed  to  cfaooM  htt 
its  discomfort,  and  that  of  the  disease  under  ordinary  treatment. 

When,  after  the  snbsidcnce  of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  complaint  eoalj 
obstinate,  with  a  copious  macous  or  mnco-parulent  disefaarge.  a  spMily 
may  sometimes  be  effected  by  a  return  to  a  nonrishing  food,  and  free  •» 
in  the  open  air.  Sometimes  violent  exercise  will  of  itself  throw  off  ai  it 
in  its  earlier  stages,  by  promoting  perspiration. 

If  the  complaint  have  the  intermittent  form,  it  may  be  readDy  cm 
sulphate  of  quiuia. 

In  infantile  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  child  by  meaos  of  a  q 
Relief  may  sometimes  be  afforded  by  holding  a  sponge  wet  with  mtm  1 
npon  the  nose.  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs  recommends  stronglj,  as  a  rery  ilh 
remedy,  to  cover  the  head  with  a  closely  Gtting  6anncl  eap.  (  Tratu.  </ 
of  Phya.  of  Phil.,  iii.  63.)  In  severe  cases,  when  the  bead  is  thnatMl 
will  be  proper  to  apply  leeches,  to  administer  a  calomel  pur|n.  and  U>  W 
behind  the  car,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  pseado-membraaow  tm 
may  become  necessary  to  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silrer  by  mnnw 
camel's-hair  pencil  to  the  parts,  or  to  blow  powdered  alaia  op  th*  MMtl 

When  an  individual  is  subject  to  the  complaint  in  its  severer  fom* 
especially  when  previous  experience  suggests  that  it  is  likely  to  be  tha 
cursor  of  a  protracted  disease  of  the  chest,  it  is  important  to  be  ahir  t 
the  attack  aside  at  its  very  commencement.  This  may  often  be  done 
full  dose  of  opium.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  the  author  hvonl  tks 
BDggcsted  by  the  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, f 
lectures,  and  he  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  the'atatcMH 
Dr.  Chapman  as  to  its  efficacy.  From  one  to  two  ^alns  of  opinai.  ar 
tea  to  IwenVy  ^Tswaa  ol  "Do'jw''^  ■^o^i.'^  la.'K^  W  ^v(«a,.u.  bedtlne ;  stti 
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patient  will  often  awake  in  the  morning  free  from  the  disease.  An  aperient 
may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  correct  the  constipating  effects  of  the  opinm. 
Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  end  is  to  produce  a  copious  diaphoresis 
by  soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and  administering  copious  draughts  of  some 
hot  herb-tea,  as  of  balm,  sage,  horehound,  &c.,  at  bedtime.  The  plan  will 
be  still  more  efficacious,  if  some  nauseating  diaphoretic  be  added,  as  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartar  emetic.  A  hot  infusion  of  eupatorium  combines  these  advan- 
tages. If  it  operate  as  an  emetic,  the  success  will  be  still  more  certain.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  bj  the  patient  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  cold  air 
next  daj.  I  have  known  severe  pneumonia  result  from  a  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution. Sometimes  a  rich  supper,  with  a  due  accompaniment  of  stimulants, 
wUl  set  aside  a  commencing  coryza ;  but  the  plan  is  hazardous ;  as,  if  not 
successful,  it  may  cause  a  great  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  and  render 
serious  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  trivial  disease. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  be  in  possession  of  a  prophylactic  against  this  trou- 
blesome affection.  I  know  of  none  so  effectual  as  the  daily  habit  of  washing 
the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  in  very  cold  water ;  or,  where  wet  feet  are  the 
ordinary  cause,  to  dip  them  in  ice-cold  water  every  morning.  It  is  best  to 
begin  with  this  plan  in  warm  weather,  and  persevere  through  the  winter. 
The  cold  shower-bath  is  also  recommended. 


IL  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  NOSTRILS,  on  OZJENA. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils  is  sometimes  dry,  being  attended  with 
little  if  any  increase,  or  even  with  a  deficiency  of  the  usual  amount  of  secre- 
tion. There  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  heat,  and  stiffness  in  the  nostrils, 
which  are  often  closed,  on  one  or  both  sides,  from  the  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane, so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  air;  and  this  is  generally  the  greatest 
inconvenience  experienced.  When  it  affects  the  posterior  nares,  there  is  a 
frequent  disposition  to  clear  them  out  by  sudden  and  forcible  inspirations  of 
air  through  the  nostrils. 

In  other  cases,  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  a  whitish  somewhat  opaque 
mucus,  or  of  a  yellowish  muco-purulent  matter,  with  little  uneasiness. 

Again,  the  discharge  is  occasionally  quite  purulent,  and  of  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  colour,  or  it  is  sanious  and  ft'eqnently  tinged  with  blood ;  and,  in 
both  cases,  has  an  odour  generally  more  or  less  disagreeable,  and  sometimes 
intolerably  offensive.  In  this  form,  the  disease  is  called  ozaena,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  disagreeable  affections  which  the  physician  has  to 
encounter.  In  some  instances,  the  breath  of  the  patient  is  so  revoltingly 
offensive  as  almost  to  isolate  him  from  society,  and  to  render  him  an  object 
of  disgust  even  to  himself.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  affection 
sometimes  occurs  without  any  violation  of  the  integrity  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  associated  with  ulceration,  and  sometimes 
with  caries  of  the  bones,  or  necrosis.  In  the  latter  case,  pieces  of  bone  some- 
times escape  with  the  pus  or  sanies.  Large  solid  flakes  of  excessively  offen- 
sive matter  are  occasionally  discharged  along  with  blood.  These  are  probably 
plastic  exudation,  or  hardened  mucus,  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcers.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  almost  always  much  impaired,  if  not  lost. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  chronic  Inflammation  of  the  nostrils,  it  often 
runs  on  for  months  or  years,  sometimes  even  for  many  years,  and,  in  the 
form  of  ozsena,  is,  in  certain  old  cases,  quite  incurable.  Billard  relates  the 
case  of  an  infant,  of  seventeen  months,  who  died  of  the  disease  after  a  year's 
iUness ;  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  suffocation. 

Causes. — ^In  many  instances,  the  chronic  ^eaa^  t^vqX\&  tt^xcL  ^  ^Q\s^&aQ2Qac- 
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tioD  or  fireqneiit  repetition  of  the  acute.  It  is  often  also  oriEinoL  Tbaa 
IB  generally  obscare.  In  some  cases,  it  depends  on  fureign  bodies  in  thei 
trils,  actin)^  as  nuclei  for  the  deposition  of  solid  matters  from  tb«  Mcnti 
Id  others,  it  appears  to  be  associated  with  a  scrofuloas  or  gouty  <liHk 
with  a  tendency  to  scaly  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  with  that  tlisordcnd  Ml 
the  digestive  organs  which  so  often  gives  obstinacy  to  chroaic  inflkmaM 
of  the  fiiuces.  In  the  form  of  ozena,  when  cot  ulcerous,  it  maj  depcadq 
some  impediment  to  the  firee  discharge  of  mocns  from  the  no«irib  or  on 
which,  consequently  accnmulatiug,  becomes  pntrid  and  excites  inflmiii) 
In  ordinary  chronic  inflammation,  the  accidental  retention  of  the  nend 
may  thus  superadd  the  pntrid  character  of  oztena.  The  offeBBireDvis  «f 
discharge,  however,  in  some  cases,  cannot  be  traced  to  this  cauae,  and  b  tf 
inexplicable,  except  upon  the  Tagne  supposition  of  peculiar  morbid  rairt 
tional  tendencies.  When  associated  with  ulcers,  it  is  most  fi-eqwtif 
pendent  on  a  syphilitic,  scrofblons,  or  scorbnlic  taint. 

lYealment. — In  simple  chronic  inflammation,  cures  may  Tciy  olta 
effected  by  the  iujeotiou  into  the  nostrils  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  i 
phate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  I  havenaoallffn 
red  sulphate  of  zinc,  beginning  with  two  grains  to  the  flaidonaca  of  «• 
and  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  nostrils  are  found  to  bear  the  iinpoiBWi 
ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  The  tqjcction  ibo 
be  repealed  daily  or  twice  a  day,  and  continued  jicrscveringly  for  mwll 
necessary.  It  is  important  that,  by  a  proper  direction  of  the  ttiatrmaMKl.i 
position  of  the  head,  the  fluid  should  he  made  to  reach  the  seat  of  ibm 
whether  this  occupy  the  whole  of  the  membraue,  or,  what  ia  niudi  nan  i 
quent,  some  comparatively  small  portion  of  it,  Id  the  naaal  |>a6sage  ar 
sinuses.  Sometimes  the  part  can  be  reached  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil 
which  cose,  tliis  is  the  best  means  of  applying  the  solution,  as  the  wind  } 
tions  of  the  nostrils  may  thus  be  avoided,  and  a  stronger  golotioo  nay  imi 
ployed.  When  the  discharge  is  offensive,  solntioua  of  creasote.  or  of  eUa 
of  soda,  potassa,  or  lime,  will  do  much  towards  correcting  the  fetor.  Mdi 
prove  useful  as  alteratives  to  tlie  mucous  surface.  Dr.  jaekson.  fonnri; 
Northumberland,  infonncd  (he  author  that,  in  a  ease  of  this  compbiM, 
had  found  on  injection  of  Fowler^s  Bolntion.  ranch  diluted.  compleUlyM 
move  the  fetor,  and  much  to  diminish  the  discharge.  Cantlon,  of  eoaw 
necessary  oot  to  allow  the  solution  to  be  swallowed.  Sometimes  adniB 
will  result  from  the  mere  washing  out  of  the  retained  mucus,  two  or  A 
times  daily,  by  iujcctions  of  warm  water.  When  au  ulcer  exists,  and  (■  «k 
reach,  it  maybe  treated  by  the  direct  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  d< 
or  by  a  saturated  solution  applied  by  means  of  a  camers-Uair  pencil  Jah 
tions  through  the  nostrils  of  diluted  chlorine,  and  of  tlie  vapoan  of  OW 
tar,  and  vinegar  have  been  recommended.  Blisters  often  repeated  M 
the  ears,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  on  the  arm.  and  isstus  or  aeMM 
tween  the  shoulders,  may  sometimes  prove  useful,  especially  in  caaes  at 
may  have  followed  the  disappearance  of  cntaneous  eruption. 

Remedies  should  also  be  addressed  to  the  constitution.  Their  ekaw 
mnst  depend  upon  the  peculiar  diathesis,  or  general  morbid  condHtM  ■! 
may  exist.  SyplJlis,  scrofnla,  and  scurvy  have  their  apprapc4al«  tnaBM 
which  should  of  course  be  applied  when  these  constitutional  afTectioai  nM 
themselves  in  this  form.  Even  when  the  complaint  can  be  li«c«d  taatf 
ticular  morbid  predisposition,  still,  good  may  occasionally  be  expwlad  i 
alteratives,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  arseoiiT,  and  t.-oiBpowl< 
cootion  or  syrup  of  sarsaparitla.  Arsenic  is  especially  applicable,  »kli 
disease  has  fallowed,  or  is  associated  with  scaly  eruptive  affeetioDa  «"  "* 
Tonics,  jwn\,\n  ijftnwei,  Hifctts'atfe^  ctiXt\i\to.'A  Vi  ^^% -r^^gns  to  th»m 
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be  likelj  to  prove  nsefiil.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  wholesome  na- 
tritions  diet,  exercise,  fresh  country  air,  sea  bathing,  long  jonmeys,  and  a  sea 
Toyage. 


INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  LARYNX,  or  LARYNGITIS. 

The  larynx,  though  most  commonly  involved  in  inflammation  of  other  parts 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  is  sometimes  exclusively,  and  often  chiefly  affected. 
By  some  English  writers  laryngitis  is  considered  as  among  the  most  danger- 
ous, perhaps  the  most  dangerous,  of  inflammatory  diseases.  But  they  restrict 
the  term  to  a  highly  aggravated  form  of  laryngeal  inflammation,  excluding 
altogether  the  milder  forms  of  that  affection.  With  as  much  propriety  might 
we  restrict  the  name  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  to  the  very  highest  grades 
of  these  complaints,  and  then  proclaim  them  as  eminently  dangerous.  The 
truth  is,  that  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  in  general 
very  manageable ;  though  in  a  few  instances,  when  very  intense,  or  attended 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  serous  eff^ision  into  the  submucous  tissue,  it  be- 
comes very  alarming  and  even  fatal.  Its  great  danger,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  through  the  chink  of  the 
glottis,  which  is  closed  by  the  swollen  state  of  its  walls,  aided  probably  by 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  against  the  admission  of  air ;  so  that  the  patient  dies  of 
true  asphyxia.  There  is  no  other  portion  of  the  respiratory  passages,  in 
which  an  equal  extent  of  inflammation  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  fatal 
results.   As  in  most  other  inflammations,  the  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

L  ACUTE  LARYNGITIS. 

Of  the  acute  form,  several  modifications  exist,  according  to  the  grade  of 
action,  the  part  attacked,  or  the  character  of  the  extravasated  matter.  Some- 
times it  is  very  superficial,  affecting  only  the  mucous  tissue,  and  perhaps  only 
the  surface  of  the  membrane.  Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  submucous  cel- 
lular tissue,  involving  that  and  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  same  time,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  tumefaction,  and  consequently  the  danger.  Again,  the 
inflammation,  which  is  usually  attended  with  mucous  secretion,  occasionally 
gives  rise  to  an  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  lines  the  larynx  with 
false  membrane.  Finally,  the  submucous  tissue  may  be  swollen  simply  as  in 
ordinary  acute  inflammation,  or  may  be  distended  with  serum  in  a  degree 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  presenting  in- 
deed an  edematous  condition.  These  varieties  may  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered under  the  three  divisions  of  1.  mucotia  laryngitis,  affecting  the  mu- 
cous membrane  especially,  and  attended  with  mucous  secretion;  2.  sub- 
mucous laryngiHSf  in  which  the  submucous  tissue  is  also  involved,  and 
sometimes  chiefly  so,  as  in  the  proper  edematous  variety ;  and,  3.  pseudih 
membranous  laryngHis,  which  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  false 
membrane.  These  are  dangerous  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  men- 
tioned. But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  always  distinct.  On  the 
contrary,  they  often  run  together,  or  differ  only  by  almost  insensible  shades, 
80  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  symptoms. 

I.  Mucous  Laryngitis. — In  its  mildest  form,  this  is  marked  by  a  slight 
hoarseness,  without  pain  or  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  often  with  little  or  no 
cough,  unless  complicated  with  catarrh.    It  passes  off  in  a  few  days,  frequently 
without  medical  interference.   When  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade^\!v«il^&&^s^ 
to  the  hoanenesB,  there  is  a  feeling  of  aoieuiwa  m  ^o\&a  ^«k\  q1  ^O&r^  ^aK^|^ttx»^ 
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together  with  tightness  or  stricture,  a  dry  husky  cou^,  and  ofttn  a  d^ 
diOicalty  of  ingpiratioa.  If  the  faucea  arc  examined,  they  win  frcqntaHy  h 
found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  reddened.  TTnder  proper  iTvatmeRt,  im 
symptoms  speedily  subside.  Not  nnfreqaently  the  inflaromatiun  dtiBCiJ 
into  the  broaehia,  with  relief  of  the  laryngeal  affection.  Bfit,  if  iim^hilij.l 
may  take  on  the  uharacter  of  a  still  higher  grade  of  larynf^tia.  Id  iUk  ^ 
voice  is  from  the  begiuniug  rery  hoarse  or  stridnlous,  end.  in  (be  pragHBi 
the  disease,  ia  almost  or  quite  suppressed,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  an 
abotfi  a  niiisper.  There  is  almost  always  pain,  somotimcs  seTcre,  MMaUM 
moderate,  increased  by  speaking  and  coughing,  and  occasionally  by  astai 
pressure.  The  patient  often  has  the  sensation  as  of  u  for«t|(ii  Iwdy  iatt 
laiynx.  Inspiration  is  difficult,  and  often  stridulous  or  lightly  loi 
while  the  patient  feels  a  distiessiug  constriction  of  the  tbroat,  and  e 
some  anxiety  or  apprebensiuu  about  his  ability  to  get  breath.  Tbe  coap  i 
hoarse  or  muffled,  and  of  a  peculiar  character,  commenciug  aa  it  won  talh 
larynx,  and  obviously  intended  to  remove  some  obstruction  at  that  post  I 
is  either  diy,  or  attended  with  the  discharge  of  a  little  tough  mocaa  l 
some  instances,  it  comes  ou  paroiysmally,  and  is  almost  ooa^-nldva  IVi 
is  often  some  difficalty  iu  swallowing,  arising  from  coexisting  i 
of  the  fauces,  from  the  pressure  of  the  alimentary  bolus  upoD  the  U 
or  simply  from  the  motion  of  this  structure  in  deglutition.  Pal 
tacks  of  great  oppression  and  dyspncca  arc  sometimes  experieaced,  a 
from  apagm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  such  as  occurs  in  croup.  Thotl 
generully  sume  degree  of  fever,  which  may  have  come  on  mmultaoeonJ;  vll 
tbe  local  symptome,  or  not  until  tbey  had  existed  for  some  time^  It  emm 
be  doubted  ibut  there  is  iu  tliese  cases  considerable  swelling  of  th«  mam 
membrane ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  iliat  the  submucous  tisjsafl  is  oAm  t 
some  degree  involved.  Redness  of  the  epiglottis  may  generally  be  tenk 
strongly  depressing  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  inducing  the  patient  tocMit 
■        "       "     ■         ™ tea* 


or  make  the  motion  of  swallowing.  The  attack  gradanlly  i 
proper  treatment,  and  goes  off  in  from  four  to  six  days,  flometiincs  liy  la 
resolution,  but  more  frequently  with  a  secretion  of  mncns.  which  b  ■(  fci 
transparent,  but  gradually  becomes  thick  and  opaque,  if  not  ponilenl  SiMi 
the  itiHammation  travel  into  the  lungs,  severe  hronchilis  ta  apt  to  vane. 

2.  liiibiiiw.-oas  Laryngitia. — Btlemalou^  Laryngitig. — Cynattrln  Im 
ryngea. — This  differs  from  tbe  preceding  rather  in  de^tw  tfaaa  in  di 
racter.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  grade  of  acute  1 
extending  to  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue.  It  is  not  many  yean  ■ 
was  first  noticed  as  a  distinct  disease.  Washington  is  supposed  tate" 
died  of  it ;  and  his  case  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  first  rooordcid  ia  AmI 
According  to  Cbcyne,  the  disease  was  not  generally  nndcrstood  nnttt  rfM 
the  pnblicalion  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Farre.  in  tbe  third  volume  of  tba  IfaAN 
Ghirurgica]  Transactions. 

W ben  originating  iu  the  larynx,  and  not  the  result  of  some  direct  TWaM 
this  form  of  laryngitis  usually  commences  with  a  distinct  chill,  or  wUbilB 
liness  alternating  with  flashes  of  heat,  which  is  followed  by  fevvr,  with  a  M 
strong  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  and  flushed  face.  At  tbe  same  time,  some  maa 
of  tbe  throat  is  felt,  the  voice  is  hoarse,  and  a  sense  of  tightneas,  mirti 
or  pressure  is  experienced,  as  if  there  were  some  mechanical  impediBNtfe 
the  larynx.  To  remove  this  tbe  patient  coughs,  but  brings  op  notiiii^*! 
only  a  little  clear  viscid  mucus.  The  congh  is  painful,  and  its  noniMt  ■  lad 
and  stridulous.  Oreat  difficulty  of  breathing  soon  comes  on.  The  iafto 
tion  is  prolonged,  wheezing,  whistling,  or  otherwise  sonurona,  and  iwfiilWi 
considerable  effort  on  Mie  part  of  the  patient.  The  expiration  b  fufmf^ 
more  eaeiV^  and  f>\\ca\\'j -,  &k \.\i%  vtcaVVin^  m«,Q].tiTau«  of  the  gtottttM>ltt>l 
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dosing  Tolre  against  the  entrance  of  the  air,  bnt  opens  readily  for  its  exit. 
Upon  examining  the  faaces  in  the  manner  described  aboTc,  the  epiglottis  may 
sometimes  be  seen  of  a  bright  or  deep-red  colour,  erect,  and  mnch  swollen, 
BO  as  to  be  unable  to  descend  and  close  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  The 
external  parts  abont  the  larynx  are  also  often  much  swollen,  though  not  in- 
variably so.  Deglutition  is  difficult,  partly  from  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  epiglottis,  which  pre- 
rents  it  from  closing  accurately  over  the  oriGce  of  the  windpipe,  and  thus 
allows  the  substances  swallowed  to  enter  the  glottis,  where  they  excite  in- 
tense irritation,  and  give  rise  to  vehement  paroxysms  of  coughing,  with  the 
most  distressing  dyspncea.  Dr.  Watson  relates  a  case  in  which,  after  laryn- 
gotomy,  a  portion  of  anything  swallowed  appeared  immediately  dt  the  wound. 
(Led,  <m  Princip,  and  PracL  of  Med.) 

Should  the  case  continue  to  advance,  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated. 
The  voice  becomes  wheezing  or  whispering,  or  is  quite  extinguished ;  the 
cough  of  which  the  sound  is  scarcely  above  the  breath,  is  agitating,  often 
convulsive,  and  very  painful ;  inspiration  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  is  ac- 
complished only  after  violent  efforts,  with  great  distress  and  anxiety,  and  a 
feeling  as  of  impending  suffocation.  The  patient  is  in  general  extremely 
restless,  sometimes  starting  up  suddenly  in  bed,  walking  about  the  chamber, 
plotting  his  hands  to  his  throat,  showing  the  greatest  eagerness  for  fresh  air, 
and  expressing  in  his  countenance  an  almost  fearful  anxiety,  apprehension, 
and  distress.  He  is  unable  to  sleep  longer  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
being  roused  by  the  necessity  for  voluntary  effort  to  get  breath.  The  blood 
now  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  deficient  aeration,  which  rapidly  increase  in 
intensity.  The  lips  have  a  bluish  or  purplish  colour ;  the  face  becomes  of  a 
livid  paleness ;  and  a  dark  circle  forms  about  the  eyes,  which  arc  sometimes 
protruded  and  watery.  The  surface  is  cool,  and  the  pulse  frequent,  irregular, 
threadlike,  and  very  feeble.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  tliis  exhaustion,  the 
patient  makes  the  most  violent  efforts ;  his  shoulders  rise  ;  his  whole  chest 
heaves ;  his  countenance  assumes  a  staring  and  ghastly  expression ;  his  skin 
is  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat ;  and  he  sinks  at  last  into  a  drowsy  or  comatose 
state,  often  preceded  by  delirium,  and  quickly  followed  by  death. 

The  fiatal  effects  depend  upon  the  want  of  air  to  support  respiration,  and 
the  consequently  carbonated  and  poisonous  state  of  the  blood,  which  no 
longer  affords  the  due  stimulus  to  the  vital  functions.  Sometimes  this  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  even  though  respiration 
should  be  restored.  Thus,  patients  not  unfrequently  die  in  the  intervals  of 
yiolent  dyspnoea,  when  air  is  no  longer  excluded  from  the  lungs,  and  some- 
times even  after  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  though  the  lungs  themselves 
are  not  embarrassed.  The  nervous  system  is  unable  to  recover  from  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  black  blood.  Death  may,  therefore,  occur  cither 
suddenly,  from  complete  closure  of  the  passage ;  or  gradually  from  a  partial 
and  insufficient  supply  of  air,  causing  a  change  of  blood,  the  effects  of  which 
a  subsequent  return  of  respiration  cannot  always  obviate. 

The  disease  is  very  rapid ;  generally,  when  fatal,  ending  in  from  three  to 
five  days,  and  sometimes  much  sooner.  Death  has  been  known  to  occur  in 
seven  hours.  Sometimes,  however,  the  complaint  is  protracted  for  several 
weeks.  Its  duration  depends  in  general  upon  the  degree  of  internal  tumefac- 
tion in  the  larynx,  though  it  is  probable  that  life  is  sometimes  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  the  supervention  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  I  have  seen  a  case,  in 
which  spasm  of  this  kind  recurred  frequently  at  short  intervals,  each  time 
attended  with  complete  suspension  of  respiration,  and  partial  insensibility 
from  asphyxia,  during  the  relaxation  of  which,  air  again  entered  the  chest, 
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and  thoB  preTeated  immediate  death.     This  case  ultimately  recoT«red  nfa 
copious  depletion,  and  tobacco  cataplasms. 

Occasignall;  tbe  attack  is  very  sodden ;  the  dTSpncea  and  all  the  otktr  W 
syraptoma  occurring  in  the  course  of  a.  few  hours.  In  other  oases,  h  b  p*- 
daal  Tbe  diseaee  variea  also  ntncb  In  the  grade  of  inflaminatioa.  8i»- 
times  this  is  very  rioleut ;  Boinctimes  it  is  coin parati rely  modersle,  asd  tta 
dangt-r  depends  rather  upou  a  copious  serous  effasioa  into  the  mtnavai 
tissue  than  ordinarf  iaflammatory  tamcfactiou.  Cases  of  the  Utter  kind  m 
distiaguished  by  tbe  name  of  edematous  laryiiffiiia,  or  (sd^ata  fftolttdit.  Tli 
oQii^ion,  in  these  cases,  is  chiefly  within  the  folds  of  membrane  exteadisg  km 
the  epiglottis  to  tbe  ariteuoid  cartilages,  and,  by  the  awelltDg  prodaeei,  ■« 
aa  a  kind  of  rahe,  which  closes  the  chink  of  the  glottis  apon  an  atUsfitf 
inspiration.  There  is  little  pain  in  the  throat,  or  teot^men  uptm  fm- 
sure,  aud  little  or  no  febrile  disturbance.  If  the  epijcloltis  can  b«  bh^I 
ia  observed  to  be  much  swollen,  but  rather  pule  or  livid  than  *il  a  bri^ 
red  colour.  The  symptoms,  however,  arising  from  closure  of  theriBa|i» 
tidis,  arc  not  less  urgeut,  ajid  the  disease  is  perhaps  eveo  more  liUaL  btamt 
it  does  not  so  well  tolerate  antiphlogistic  treatment  Cases  are  said  to  km 
occurred,  in  which  this  cedema  was  strictly  dropsical ;  bat  aBch  eaMS  tn.  U 
say  the  least,  exceedingly  rare.  In  moat  instances,  the  effotnon  mdoabMif 
depends  npon  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  peettHar  recidt  it|i* 
bably  owing  in  general  to  peculiarity  of  the  constitation  or  of  the  UMt 
predisposing  to  serous  eO'iision  under  iailammatory  action.  Dr.  Stebsan 
that  this  variety  of  laryngitis  is  sometimes  consequent  npon  t,he  ii 
Bwelling  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  parotid,  which  occasionallj  follows  c 
fever.  It  seldom  if  ever  occurs  in  children,  in  whom  the  areolar  M^m  *tf 
the  glottis  is  not  so  loose  as  in  adults. 

In  all  its  varieties,  the  disease  may  exist  either  alone,  or  in  coiuiectioB  <il 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  of  the  tra(;hGa,  or  of  tbe  bronchial  V^m 

The  diagnoeis  is  sometimes  a  point  of  much  importance.  It  is  veijDHB' 
sary  that  the  comiilaint  should  not  be  confounded  with  diseases  of  the  dK 
which  are  sometimes  attended  with  severe  dyspnwa,  and  idmilnr  conitiwlail 
symptoms.  But,  in  the  latter,  either  the  disease  is  chronic,  or  isaoctHqMiM 
with  such  obvious  symptoms  of  pectoral  disorder  that  there  can  anurabl* 
room  for  mistake,  if  due  examination  be  made.  Besides,  in  BflTeottOMMlta 
larynx,  the  change  of  the  voice,  the  feeling  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  iIm  lkM4 
the  laryngeal  cough,  tbe  seat  of  pain,  tenderness,  and  constrietioii.  the  fn* 
diffen'nce  between  the  facility  of  inapiraliou  and  expiration,  and  the  mA 
of  local  inspection,  point  beyond  all  doubt  to  the  true  seat  of  diafami  SMt 
of  tbe  French  practical  writers  speak  of  tbe  introduction  of  tite  Ita^W* 
the  posterior  fancea,  and  the  perception  of  a  cushion  formed  by  the  liinrtn 
tion  of  the  border  of  the  glottis  ( Vatleix,  Ouide  M€d.  Pral.,  Sc  ed.,  i.  HKH 
but  this  mode  of  examination  must  be  diflicult,  and  mig'ht  possibly 
the  inflammation.     Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  by  pressing  on  the  ~'~' 


given  rise  to  symptoms  which  have  been  taken  for  thoee  of  laiyBgitit;  W 
auscultation  would  render  such  a  mistake  impossible.  Absceaaea  bmc  tfei 
larynx  may  sometimes  simulate  laryngitis  so  far  aa  to  lead,  npon  niparM 
examination,  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis ;  but  a  close  irutpiTtion  of  ihe  pn 
would  correct  the  error,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  atteaUoB  ^ttl 
practitioner  should  be  awake  to  its  possible  occurrence.  To  one  of  Uu  !■■ 
of  croup,  Uryugitis  bears  a  close  analogy ;  but,  in  the  former,  apasmidio  (*■ 
traction  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  in  tbe  latter,  swelling  of  the  WV 
membrane  or  the  parls  beneath  it,  is  the  prominent  and  characteriitfe  fA» 
nomenon.  More  will  be  said  upon  this  subject  under  cronp.  With  ■■■ 
Bpu&m  fA  S\isi  Tvme,  %\Q\,\u\^%,^w^(iw\«.t;\e,d'N\th  inflamrasUoo,  U  ia  (cmMT 
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possible  to  confound  it,  even  leaving  ont  of  consideration  the  fact,  that  this 
affection  is  rare  in  adnlts,  and  confined  chiefly  to  hysterical  women. 

This  form  of  laryngitis  is  considered  by  many  writers  as  exceedingly  fatal. 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  persons  attacked  with  it  are  thought  to  perish. 
But  it  is  yery  certain  that  indiyidoals,  attacked  with  symptoms  in  all  appear- 
ance identical  with  those  of  submucous  laryngitis,  often  recover.  It  is  trne 
that  they  cannot  be  positively  proved  to  have  had  effusion  in  the  submucous 
tissue,  as  the  evidence  of  dissection  is  wanting.  Judging  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  should  say  that,  when  the  disease  makes  its  attack  in  the  form  of 
open  and  decided  inflammation,  in  a  person  of  tolerably  vigorous  constitution, 
and  not  previously  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx,  it  may 
generally  be  cured,  if  attacked  in  its  early  stages,  before  the  powers  of  the 
system  have  begun  to  give  way  under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  black 
blood.  After  this  deterioration  has  commenced,  the  chances  of  saving  the 
patient  are  very  much  diminished.  Of  the  cases  published  a  large  propor- 
tion have  proved  fatal ;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  di£Bculty  of  adducing 
positive  proof  of  the  character  of  the  affection  from  the  symptoms  alone,  it 
is  chiefly  the  fatal  cases  that  have  been  brought  before  the  public.  When 
the  disease  supervenes  upon  chronic  laryngitis,  as  not  unfrequently  happens, 
it  may  be  considered  as  extremely  dangerous ;  as  too  little  vigour  of  system 
remains  to  support  the  requisite  treatment.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more 
tlian  ordinarily  dangerous  in  its  edematous  variety,  which  is  most  likely  to 
occur  in  persons  of  feeble  health. 

3.  Pseudomembranous  Laryngitis, — This  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults. 
In  severe  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  patches  of  coagulable  lymph 
may  sometimes  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  after 
death ;  but  these  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  of  themselves  a  serious 
source  of  danger.  Sometimes  an  extension  to  the  lar3mx  of  a  pseudomem- 
branous condition  of  the  fauces  has  taken  place  in  adults,  with  fatal  results ; 
bat  even  such  cases  very  seldom  occur,  so  that  many  practitioners  in  exten- 
sive business  have  probably  never  seen  an  instance.  In  children  the  disease 
is  not  uncommon,  and  in  them  it  constitutes  a  variety  of  croup.  To  the  article 
upon  that  disease  the  reader  is  referred  for  all  that  is  deemed  requisite  to  be 
said  upon  this  form  of  laryngitis.  (See  Group,) 

Besides  the  forms  of  acute  laryngitis  above  described,  another  has  been 
noticed,  in  which  the  perichondrium  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  very  rare,  but  has  been  known  occasionally  to  attend  or  follow 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever;  and  to  occur  originally  from  direct  injury,  and 
exposure  to  cold.  I  know  of  no  symptoms  by  which  it  could  be  certainly 
distinguished  during  life.  After  death,  pus  has  been  found  bathing  the  car- 
tilaginous surfaces. 

Appearances  after  Death, — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx  is 
gorged  with  blood,  softened  and  thickened,  while  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue 
18  distended  with  bloody  serum  or  a  sero-purulent  fluid.  This  tumefaction 
affects  especially  the  epiglottis,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  extending 
often  no  further  than  the  ventricles.  It  seldom  reaches  the  trachea,  of  which, 
however,  the  lining  membrane  often  shows  an  increased  vascularity.  The 
thickening  is  so  great  about  the  glottis,  that  the  chink  is  almost  closed,  so 
that  when  held  up  to  the  light  only  a  few  rays  can  penetrate  through  it.  The 
^  surface  of  the  membrane  is  usually  covered  with  mucus,  and  sometimes  ex- 
liibits  patches  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  is  also  occasionally  found  exuded 

t    in  the  submucous  tissue.     In  the  edematous  variety,  there  is  little  injectiDn 

\    of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  great  swelling,  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  / 

I     of  serum  beneath  it. 

'         Causes, — The  most  frequent  cause  of  laryngll\«,  in  «XV  \\a  ^Q.^m%/>A  ^^^^- 
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bly  partial  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  cold  und  wet,  es 
perapiration  from  heat  or  exercise.  There  is  in  a 
p red Ix position  to  he  affected  bj  tliia  disease ;  so  ifai 
of  iofl&inmation  acts,  it  is  almost  certaia  to  affect 
larly  prediapoeed  to  toDsillitis,  are  said  to  be  als 
laryngitis-,  the  force  of  the  morbid  inflaence  fallii 
and  sometimes  on  the  other.  A  continued,  freqne 
of  the  Yoice  sometimes  prodncea  the  complaiDt,  m 
Other  cflnses  are  such  as  prodoee  direct  iojnry  to 
are  scalding  water  or  corrosive  liqnids,  winch  an  ii 
attempt  to  swallow;  flame  or  hot  air  inhaled  dnri 
rosire  irritating  gases,  vapours,  or  powders  taken 
and  arrested  in  some  measare  at  the  glottis;  tb( 
Btrnraents;  and  external  violence.  The  author  b 
case  reEuHing  in  a  child  from  smelling  at  a  bot 
aonrca  of  the  diiiease  is  the  propagation  of  ioflarat 
parts,  inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  very  apt  to 
to  retain  in  the  latter  the  character  which  it  had  i 
if  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  fancei 
limited  in  the  larynx;  if  pseadomembranona  in  tht 
membranous  in  the  latter;  if  submncoua  in  the  oi 
lativB  position  in  the  other.  Hence,  when  tonsil 
larynx,  the  disease  sometimes  assumes  the  worst  I 
gitis.  Mercurial  stomatitis,  according  to  Cheym 
the  larynx.  Erysipelas,  and  the  sore-throat  of  scat 
fatal  by  reaching  that  structure,  and  giving  rise 
membranous  inflammation.  Measles,  catarrh,  and 
give  rise  to  soma  form  of  laryngitis.  The  affectio 
ment  or  consequence  of  typhoid  fever.  Aneurism 
it,  by  the  propagation  upward  of  the  bronchial  infl 
Cheyne  considers  intemperance  as  a  predisposing 
It  is  said  that  the  disease  is  most  common  in  mid 
very  rare  in  infancy.  This  is  trne  of  the  submo 
forms  of  laryngitis  are  not  uncommon  in  the  yoo 
apt  to  assume  the  form  of  croup. 

Treatment. — In  slight  cases,  a  dose  of  sulphati 
diet,  and,  if  the  weather  be  cold  or  damp,  conGoen 
two,  or  tiiree  days,  are  the  only  remedies  required. 
examiuation,  be  found  reddened,  a  solution  of  aln 
a  day  as  a  gargle.  These  simple  meaaures  will  oft 
of  the  inflammation,  or  its  propagation  to  the  broi 

When  the  disease  is  more  severe,  with  febrile  i 
blood  ahonid  be  taken  from  the  arm  once  or  oftenei 
ate  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  appai 
After  the  first  bleeding,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of 
istered,  either  in  connection  with  or  followed  by  a 
its  action  on  the  bowela.  These  should  afterwe 
throughout  the  complaint,  by  saline  aperients,  if  rei 
not  yield,  the  purgative  should  be  followed  by  tart 
in  diaphoretic  or  nnnseating  doses,  given  at  short  i 
neutral  mixture,  or  effervescing  draught,  if  the  ski 
these  measures  may  also  be  combined  hot  and  stin 
the  beginning,  the  throat  may  be  enveloped  in  an  e 
ing  a  very  small  proportion  of  mustard,  snfBctent  n. 
of  watoitti  apou  \.\ta  f,V\w.    '^Wii  V<i\t««>l\a%  from 
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longer  called  for,  leeches  maj  be  applied  freely  orer  the  larynx,  and  will 
often  be  fonnd  at  once  to  cat  short  the  disease.  Should  spasm  of  the  glottis 
accompany  the  Inflammation,  the  antimonial  may  be  given  in  an  emetic  dose, 
and  the  system  afterwards  be  kept  moderately  nnder  Its  inflnence,  in  con<* 
junction  with  tlnctnre  of  lobeHa,  which  exercises  a  powerful  influence  orer 
this  affection.  In  case  of  failure  by  these  means,  a  cataplasm  of  tobacco 
should  be  applied  to  Jthe  throat,  due  caution  being  exercised  to  prevent  a  too 
prostrating  influence  from  this  powerful  sedative.  I  have  witnessed  the  hap* 
piest  effects  from  this  remedy  in  very  alarming  cases.  Should  the  skin  be 
denuded,  from  any  cause,  in  front  of  the  neck,  the  cataplasm  may  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  between  the  shoulders.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages,  syrup  of  seaeka  and  syrup  of  squill,  or  the  same  medicines  in  other 
forms,  are  often  of  advantage  in  conjunction  with  antimonial  or  ipecacuanha 
wine;  and,  at  this  period,  small  doses  of  opium  or  hyoscyamus  will  often  be 
found  useful  by  allaying  cough,  without  the  objection  to  which  the  former 
remedy  especially  is  liable  in  the  early  stage,  in  consequence  of  checking 
secretion.  A  blister  to  the  neck  will  also  chime  in  happily  with  these  reme- 
dies. If  the  disease  still  remain  unsubdued,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
mercurial  influence,  which  will  seldom  fail,  in  cases  of  ordinary  inflammation, 
at  this  stage.  During  the  whole  treatment,  the  patient  should  avoid  using 
his  voice  altogether,  or  speak  only  in  a  whisper,  and  should  suppress  the 
cough  as  much  as  possiblei     Rest  and  low  diet  are  also  requisite. 

In  the  violent  cases  described  under  the  title  of  submucous  laryngitis,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  active  remedies  promptly.  If  postponed 
until  the  purple  lips  and  livid  paleness  of  the  face  indicate  an  insufficiently 
aerated  blood,  they  will  be  of  little  avail.  In  the  early  stage,  if  not  forbid* 
den  by  the  debility  of  the  patient,  blood  should  be  taken  very  freely.  In  a 
robust  adult,  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  may  be  drawn  at  the  first  bleed- 
ing, and  the  operation  repeated  once  or  oftener  if  necessary.  The  loss  of 
blood  should  stop  short  of  syncope.  The  obstruction  to  the  respiration  con- 
sists in  an  internal  tumefaction  of  the  larynx,  which  is  not  at  once  removed 
by  the  bleeding.  A  certain  amount  of  muscular  force  is  necessary  to  over- 
come the  resistance  in  the  glottis;  and,  if  the  patient  be  bled  to  fainting, 
there  might  be  some  reason  to  fear  that  his  returning  powers  would  be  insuf- 
ficient for  that  purpose,  and  consequently  that  the  syncope  might  be  fatally 
prolonged.  Nor  is  this  copious  bleeding  applicable  to  the  edematous  cases,  * 
attend^  with  but  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation,  and  little  or  no  fever* 
It  might  prostrate  the  patient  below  the  point  of  reaction.  Moderate  vene* 
section,  however,  is  both  tolerated  and  required.  In  the  highly  inflamma» 
tory  cases,  the  lancet  shoukl  be  aided  by  the  very  free  use  of  leeches  to  the 
throat.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  American  leeches  may  be  applied  in 
robust  cases.  Apprehension  has  been  expressed  lest  they  might  Increase 
the  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  superficial  inflammation  they  excite  pro- 
ducing subcutaneous  extravasation.  But  the  danger  is  from  effusion  within 
and  not  without  the  larynx,  and  If  the  latter  should  result  from  the  leeches, 
it  might  act  usefully  by  revulsion.  It  could  scarcely  be  Injurious.  Nor 
should  the  leeches  be  delayed  in  these  cases.  Take  blood  once  from  the 
arm,  and,  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  patient's  strength  will  permit,  apply 
them.  Should  they  not  be  attainable,  cups  may  be  substituted,  to  tiie  sidei 
or  back  of  the  neck  or  between  the  shoulders. 

Next  to  the  loss  of  blood,  calomel  is  the  most  Important  remedy.  It  should 
be  given  in  the  full  dose  at  once,  and  afterwards  in  smaller  doses,  at  stated 
intervals,  until  the  system  is  brought  under  its  inflnence.  For  this  purpose, 
two  grains  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  either  alone,  or  combined 
with  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  should  these  not  be  coikt.itt\\i^v^^\fe^«    ^L^^t&'ws^ 
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frictioni  to  the  inside  of  tbe  extremities  may  also  be  employed  to  hutn 
effect  on  the  system.  As  soon  bs  aoj  Boreaes^  of  the  gums  is  perceind, 
mercurial  ahoald  be  moderated  or  sospeuded ;  as  there  might  be  some  du 
from  its  excessive  action.  Small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  are  «  tuernl  a 
tion  to  the  calomel,  when  given  with  a  view  to  its  general  elTeeta,  bj  ■ 
venting  it  from  running  off  by  the  bowels,  Thej  are  also  asefal  in  inwlt 
ing  the  cough,  which  is  itself  a  source  of  mischief  by  still  further  irrila 
the  inQamed  parts.  The  opiate,  hoivever,  should  not  be  carried  to  the  *b 
fjing  point;  and,  if  the  disease  should  be  complicated  with  broDcbitii,  oi 
not  to  be  used  in  tbe  early  stage. 

Some  practitioners  place  great  reliance  upon  tbe  aotimonials  in  ihh  tt 
lion.  Dr.  Stolces  considers  them  even  more  important  than  calomel.  T 
may  be  used  as  auxiliaries,  but  care  should  be  tatien  to  avoid  vomiting: 
tbe  matter  discharged  would  be  very  apt  to  enter  the  glottta,  and  prof 
the  moat  vehement  and  distressing  paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspniEa. 

The  measures  recommended  for  the  milder  forms  of  larjugitia  may  alM 
employed,  as  occasion  may  seem  to  call  for  them ;  but  the  chief  dependi 
must  be  placed  upou  the  heroic  remedies  above  mentioned.  If  a  Uii 
be  employed,  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  sides  or  back  of  the  seek  ni 
than  in  the  front,  where  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  Uryngotomy.  The  str 
solution  of  ammonia  might,  in  some  cases,  be  preferable  to  cantharidM 
consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action. 

In  the  asthenic  cases,  which  will  not  hear  bleeding,  reliance  mast  be  pU 
upon  leeching,  blistering,  and  the  prompt  and  eOicieut  iiae  of  mercury.  1 
only  circumstance,  under  which  the  last-mentioned  remedy  is  coatraiodical 
is  the  complication  of  the  disease  with  chronic  tuberculoos  or  scrofBl 
laryngitis. 

When  bleeding  and  mercury  fail,  the  only  remedy  npon  which  moA 
liance  can  be  placed  is  the  opening  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  As  soun  m 
system  begins  to  exhibit  a  depravation  of  the  blood,  and  a  disposition  to  ■ 
this  remedy  should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  It  may  even  be  employvd  in 
earlier  stages  when  the  danger  of  snlTocation  is  imminent.  The  only  cot 
tioD  which  positively  forbids  it  is  the  existence  of  extensive  pulmonary  dim 
which  would  render  death  certain  at  all  events.  It  is  highly  importaot  t 
it  be  not  postponed  too  long ;  for,  in  the  advanced  stages,  death  sometii 
'takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  blood,  even  though  air  be  tn 
admitted  into  the  lungs.  Nevertheless,  the  remedy  sbootd  not  he  omiU 
Recoveries  have  sometimes  taken  place,  through  its  instramentality.  oa 
apparently  desperate  circumstances.  Well  authenticated  cases  are  on  reen 
in  which  patients  have  been  restored  after  respiration  had  ceased,  tod 
pnlse  could  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  In  such  instances,  it  miglu 
proper  to  resort  to  artificial  respiration,  after  the  opening  has  been  ai 
The  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  admit  air  into  the  Inngs,  and  it  is  safprii 
how  speedy  and  complete  is  the  relief  sometimes  afforded.  The  patuot, 
bansted  by  wakefulness,  suffering,  and  the  lubonr  of  respiration,  sinlu  u/t 
calm  slumber  almost  immediately  after  the  opening  has  been  effected.  Bm 
ration  is  afterwards  maintained  for  some  time  through  the  artificial  paMi 
The  laryngeal  inflammation  may  now  be  cured  at  leisure  by  proper  reast 
It  will  indeed  generally  subside  of  itself,  with  a  secretion  more  or  lea  copii 
of  muco-purulent  matter.  The  performance  of  the  operation  belosgitsf 
gery.  Laryngotomy  is  generally  recommended;  and  the  opening  shoaU 
made  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  Some  advise  tbe  vpf 
part  of  the  trachea  as  the  seat  of  the  operation.  If  not  liable  to  mrgiolt 
jections,  the  latter  position  would  appear  to  be  preferable,  on  accoBBt  af  I 
danger  o1  ati^ni6a\\n^XVe\«.t^\\%vie^'\v>%,'bxii,'ov^^viu,b^  tlie  iotrodBCtioa  of  t 
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tabe  necessary  to  keep  the  opening  pemons.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  tnbe 
should  be  prevented  from  projecting  into  the  cavity,  beyond  the  level  of  the 
macons  surface.  Sir  Charles  Bell  sometimes  keeps  the  wound  open  by  blunt* 
hooks,  inserted  in  each  side,  and  fastened  behind  the  neck.  Some  attention 
to  the  opening  is  necessary  after  the  operation.  As  much  mucus  is  often  dis- 
charged, it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should  facilitate  the  coughing  neces* 
sary  for  its  expulsion  by  placing  his  finger,  after  inspiration,  on  the  orifice  of 
the  tube,  and  retaining  it  there  until  the  effort  of  expiration  has  acquired 
force  enough  to  drive  the  air  vigorously  through  the  opening.  The  patient 
should  be  carefully  watched  during  sleep,  so  that  the  mucus  which  accumu- 
lates,  and  might  possibly  suffocate  him,  may  be  removed.  After  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflammation,  the  glottis  again  opens ;  and,  the  patieat  being 
now  able  to  breathe  by  the  natural  passage,  the  tube  should  be  removed,  and 
the  opening  allowed  to  close.  The  voice,  which  is  lost  for  a  time  after  the 
operation,  returns  with  a  restoration  of  the  larynx  to  its  healthy  state. 

Dr.  Gordon  Buck,  of  New  York,  found  decided  benefit  from  incisions  in 
the  edges  of  the  glottis,  and  in  the  epiglottis,  by  means  of  a  guarded  bistoury, 
in  a  case  of  oedema  of  the  glottis.  (Annalist,  July  15, 1837. )  As  the  effusion 
is  mainly,  or  at  least  most  dangerously,  in  the  ariteno-epiglottidean  fold  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  operation  of  Dr.  Buck  is  clearly  indicated  in  this 
▼ariety  of  the  disease,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  very  threatening 
cases.  Dr.  T.  R.  Yarick,  of  New  York,  applied  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
of  the  strength  of  two  scruples  to  the  fluidonnce,  by  means  of  a  sponge  affixed 
to  a  curved  bougie,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  larynx,  in  an  apparently  almost 
desperate  case  of  acute  laryngitis,  from  which  the  patient  afterwards  re- 
covered; and,  though  other  active  treatment  was  employed,  the  cure  was 
ascribed  chiefly  to  this  measure.  (N.  Y,  Joum.  of  Med,,  x.  72.)  This  remedy 
is  especially  indicated  in  the  pseudomembranous  variety. 


II.  CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS. 

Syn. — Laryngeal  Pkthms. 

Lire  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  this  differs  much  in  degree  and  . 
in  danger,  being  in  its  mildest  and  simplest  form  nothing  more  than  a  chronic 
hoarseness,  which  is  scarcely  inconvenient  and  not  at  all  dangerous;  while, 
io  its  higher  grades  and  with  certain  complications,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  discriminate  between  cases  of  the  most 
opposite  tendencies;  as  the  most  fatal  frequently  commence  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  most  trivial ;  so  that  the  affection,  even  in  its  mildest  form, 
always  merits  attention.  So  long  as  the  mucous  membrane,  though  inflamed, 
maintains  its  integrity,  there  is  comparatively  little  inconvenience.  It  is  only 
when  ulceration  takes  place,  that  the  case  begins  to  present  a  very  alarming 
aspect  Now,  in  ordinary  inflammation,  without  any  peculiar  morbid  consti- 
tutional tendency,  neither  the  mucous  membrane  nor  any  other  constituent  of 
the  larynx  has  a  disposition  to  ulcerate ;  and  the  disease,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  almost  always  gets  well  under  appropriate  treatment  Upon 
the  occurrence  of  ulceration,  there  is  generally  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
morbid  complication  exists,  calculated  to  render  the  disease  in  the  highest 
degree  obstinate  and  dangerous.  This  complication  is  almost  always  either  a 
tofa^rculous  tendency  of  the  system,  or  syphilis.  In  some  very  rare  instances, 
it  may  be  cancer,  or  other  malignant  local  disorder.  In  b^  C^x  VV^^  ^gc«^^ 
Domber  of  cases,  it  is  the  first-mentioned  cause  t\iaX  TeTk^«t%  ^\^\k\^\«K\&se^^ 
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dangeroDB.  In  fact,  this  complaint,  in  it»  severer  forniB,  is  xerf  {_ 
Uflociated  wilb  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  It  is  a  very  eomnjoD  Incidni 
the  coaree  of  phtbisia,  and,  when  it  occurs  originally,  is  generally  attent 
with  the  formation  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  complicated,  before  iU  eUc 
wilb  tbe  symptoms  arieiog  froro  their  ordinary  progresa.  There  apoH 
bowerer,  to  be  cases  in  which  tbe  mucous  follicles  are  the  sekt  of  onlb> 
inflammatioa,  and  in  wbicb  ulceration  may  take  place  witlioat  oonplkalii 
either  witb  tbe  scrofulous  diathesis  or  syphilitic  disorder.  It  ifl  hi^ly  pr 
bable  that  certain  protracted  cases  owe  their  obstinacy  to  the  asilM  coulitil 
of  system  wbicb  occasions  obstinate  cutaneous  aCTections.  aacb  aa  pMfiM 
iind  chronic  eczema. 

Tbe  disease,  when  not  consequent  upon  an  acute  attack,  gencnJly  bc^^ 
wrtb  hoarseness,  a  Utile  uneasiness  in  tlie  throat,  and  a  eliglit  \mtjn^ 
eougb,  wbicb  is  often  rather  a  clearing  up  of  tbe  throat  or  hawkiag  tbaa 
proper  cough,  such  as  occurs  in  pulmonary  alTections.  In  this  conditio*,  n 
occasional  aggravations  and  remissions,  it  may  continue  for  months,  waA  ah 
mately  disappear,  especially  upon  the  occurreuce  of  warm  wealber.  Fr 
quently,  however,  tbe  symptoms  are  less  mild.  Various  morbid  aeuaiiH 
are  felt  in  tbe  larynx,  such  as  beat,  dryness,  constriction,  itching  or  tkUn 
lensations  which  provoke  cough,  and  sometimes  dull,  smarting,  or  CTea  aM 
pain,  increased  by  coaghiog  or  any  strong  exertion  of  the  voice,  and  occMiai 
ally  by  pressure.  But,  iu  a  large  portion  of  cases,  even  those  of  a  fatal  Ua 
there  is  tittle  or  no  pain  through  the  whole  course  of  the  eoinplajnt.  11 
voice  is  always  iu  some  degree  altered,  being  generally  hoarse  or  bosky,  aoB 
times  Btridulous  or  squeaking,  and  sometimes  whispering.  The  chanfl 
voice  is  more  perceptible  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak  loadly  orton 
Tbe  cougb  is  ut  flrst  usually  sbort  aud  dry,  but  becomes  loose  a>  tks  mi 
plaint  advances,  aud  is  attended  witb  a  mucous  or  maco-pDralent  rtiirhan 
It  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  speaking  loud,  or  by  tbe  iuhalation  of  cold  air  i 
irritating  substances.  If  tbe  fauces  be  examined,  they  will  socaelinai  I 
found  to  exhibit  tbe  appearances  of  chronic  inflammation,  and,  among  otka 
enlargement  of  the  mucous  glandules,  as  descnlwd  under  pharyngitu. 

All  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  may  occur  without  olceration,  tb<n| 
not  inconsisteut  with  it ;  for  ulcers  do  not  always  give  evidence  of  their  >lil 
ence,  and  not  nnfrequently  ocour  before  they  are  eveu  anspected.  Bat,  p» 
rally  speaking,  tbe  ulcerative  stage  is  marked  by  some  of  tbo  following  pin 
mena.  In  coses  attended  witb  follicular  inflammation  of  tbe  fauces,  the  bUid 
within  view  exhibit  signs  of  ulceration.  There  is  often  a  prictciug  aeanSt 
in  tbe  larynx,  as  if  from  a  sharp  or  pointed  body,  especially  when  tba  |Nlia 
speaks.  Deglutition  is  not  unfrequenily  painful,  and  sometiines.  in  conet^wa 
of  alceration  of  the  epiglottis,  occasions  violeut  paroxyama  of  coaghisf,  «i 
sensations  as  of  suffocation,  and  a  return  by  the  nostrils  or  what  the  palti 
attempts  to  swallow.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  is  no  diBealtf 
swallowing  from  the  beginning  to  llie  end  of  tbe  case.  Tbe  voice  Is  ftill  ■• 
altered  than  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  is  very  variously  affeuted.  being  hMO 
or  wbisiling,  or  hollow,  or  quite  lost,  in  the  last  cose  indicating  nkefaliM 
tbe  rinia  glottidis,  and  partial  destruction  of  tbe  vocal  ligamcnta.  The  oeif 
undergoes  analogous  changes,  being  boarse,  croupy,  striduloud.  or  altafdti 
without  sound  above  the  breath.  Sometimes,  in  tbe  last  stage,  it  hasapMdl 
loose,  continuous  character,  ascribed  by  M.  Trousseau  to  inability  to  cMsa  d 
glottis.  The  discbarge  is  now  purulent,  and  occasionally  bluody  aid  M 
Sometimes  patches  of  cooguloble  iymph  are  detached  from  the  membnacM 
thrown  up,  with  at  least  temporary  relief  to  the  symptoms.  Iniuanan 
are  meniioued,  ia  which  portions  of  the  cartilages,  someiimea  oMM.n 
calcareous  coiit:T«vV>a«  «.te^Qu\A«>inw^%>^«,i&AN^m&\K.Vuf;KL     nt  nqplH 
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tion  is  often  difficult,  though  occasfonallj  somewhat  relieyed  after  free  siippa*' 
ration,  in  conseqneoee  probably  of  the  removal  by  ulceration  of  tamefaetiont 
which  may  have  narrowed  the  passage.  It  may  be  wheezing,  hissing,  or  other* 
wise  noisy,  and  is  sometimes  merely  tight,  as  if  the  air  was  drawn  through 
a  narrowed  passage.  The  difficulty  is  sometimes  continuous,  but  is  more  fre> 
quently  in  some  measure  paroxysmal,  being  brought  on  by  attempts  to  swallow, 
by  bodily  exertion,  or  by  irritations  of  any  kind  provoking  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
Sometimes  the  patient  dies  in  one  of  these  paroxysms.  In  other  cases,  he  it 
carried  off  by  the  supervention  of  submucous  effusion  as  in  acute  laryngitis. 
Still  more  frequently  the  general  health  gives  way.  Debility,  emaciation, 
night  sweats,  frequency  of  pulse,  oedema  of  the  extremities,  loss  of  appetite, 
occasional  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  obstinate  diarrhoea  mark  the  approach* 
ing  close ;  and  tlie  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  hectic  exhaustion. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  laryn* 
gitis.  If  the  symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of  ulcers  are  wanting,  if  the 
chest  is  perfectly  sonnd,  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient  unimpaired, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inflammation  may  be  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  to  hope  that  it  may  yield  to  treatment.  But  if  the  disease  has  continued 
long  and  gradually  increased,  if  a  pricking  pain  is  felt  in  the  larynx,  if  the 
matter  discharged  is  purulent,  bloody,  sanions,  or  fetid,  if  deglutition  provokes 
paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea,  if  the  voice  has  become  broken  or  extinct, 
and  the  cough  nearly  aphonic,  if  the  larynx  crepitates  under  pressure,  and  the 
epiglottis  can  be  seen  ulcerated  or  deformed,  if  these  or  some  of  these  symp* 
toms  are  present,  and  at  the  same  time  the  general  health  appears  impaired, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  laryngeal  disease  is  of  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic 
character.  Should  evidence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  be  afforded,  or  the  pa* 
tient  in  other  respects  show  any  signs  of  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  habit  of 
body,  the  complaint  may  be  considered  as  of  the  former  kind.  The  pre-exist* 
ence  of  syphilis  in  other  forms,  and  the  abscence  of  the  ordinary  local  signs 
of  phthisis,  would  determine  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  laryngeal 
phthisis  has  sometimes  occurred,  and  proved  fatal,  without  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  or  elsewhere,  and  without  suspicion  of  syphilis.  This  may  possibly 
be  the  case ;  but  the  instances  are  very  rare.  In  such  cases,  we  may  ascribe 
the  obstinacy  of  the  local  disease,  at  our  pleasure,  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  structure  in  which  it  is  situated,  or  to  a  scrofulous  or  other 
concealed  vice  of  constitution.    We  have  no  means  of  deciding  the  question. 

In  relation  to  the  prognosis  in  these  several  cases  of  ulcerative  laryngitis, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  when  the  disease  is  connected  with  pulmonary  con* 
sumption,  the  two  together  are  almost  necessarily  fatal ;  that  the  syphilitic 
Tariety  may  generally  be  cured  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  is  seldom  quite  despe- 
rate ;  and  that,  when  neither  of  these  complications  exists,  and  no  other  serious 
depravation  of  the  general  health  can  be  discovered,  we  may  entertain  a 
reasonable  hope  of  making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  complaint. 

Appearances  after  Death. — If  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  the  earlier 
stage,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  red,  thickened,  softened  or  indurated, 
and  often  rough  from  the  enlarged  follicles.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  ulcere 
are  found  in  various  situations,  most  frequently  between  the  vocal  ligaments 
and  epiglottis,  sometimes  superficial,  sometimes  deep,  penetrating  through 
the  mucous  membrane  to  the  cartilages,  and  occasionally  even  through  these. 
DissecUng  abscesses  meander  among  the  different  structures,  and  sometimes 
result  in  external  fistulous  openings.  The  cartilages  themselves  are  changed, 
being  sometimes  ossified  or  encased  in  bony  matter,  and  sometimes  partially 
in  a  state  of  caries,  or  of  necrosis,  with  the  dead  portions  surrounded  by  ulcera- 
tion, and  bathed  in  a  fetid  pus.  The  epiglottis  is  sometimes  irregularly  con- 
tracted, ulcerated,  and  partially  or  wholly  destto^^4\  .%&  «x^  ^^s^  >^^^^sr9^ 
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ligaments.  The  submncoOB  tisane  is  infiltraUd  with  semm  or  pu,  or  tl 
ened  and  indurated;  and  the  ventriclea  are  Eometiines  obliterated  from. 
cause.  Tbe  mnscleB  of  the  larynx  are  wasted,  hardeued,  or  olherwiM  dtf 
rate,  and  the  ligamenlti  coDtraeted  and  distorted.  Excrescences  of  tk 
kinds  appear  on  the  aurfuoe  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especiallj  in  sjph 
cases.  It  is  said  that,  in  syphilis,  ulcers  are  apt  to  form  on  tbe  uh 
surface  of  the  epiglottis,  while  in  scrofulous  casea  they  occnpj  the  putt 
surface.  Louis  states  that  he  has  uot  found  tuberculous  granulalioiu  i 
the  snrface,  or  in  tbe  substance  of  the  epiglottis  or  larynx.  They  do,! 
ever,  sometimes  occur;  and  a  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Metcalfe,  of  Ne«  I 
in  which  there  was  copions  tuberculous  deposit,  which  had  softened,  and 
duced  considerable  loss  of  tissue.  {N.  ¥.  Journ.  of  Med.,  July,  18»7,  p^ 

Caunen. — The  ordinary  causes  of  acute  laryugitis  may  produce  alco 
chronic  form,  when  operating  with  less  force,  or  upon  less  susceptible  cafej 
Among  these  the  most  common  are  cold,  an  excessiTe  oee  of  the  Toic 
speaking  or  singing,  irritating  substances  inhaled,  propagation  of  inQati 
tioD  from  the  fauces  above  and  the  bronchia  below,  foreign  bodies  in  tbe  lu 
mecbaoical  violence,  the  retrocession  of  cutaueoos  eruptions,  and  somet 
probably  gout  and  rheumalisra.  The  disease  appears  to  be  occasioaally 
nected  sympathetically  with  chronic  gastritis.  It  is  often  the  reanli  of  ial 
mation  propagated  from  the  fauces  to  the  larynx.  The  abase  of  mi 
pleasure  is  thought  to  predispose  to  the  complaint,  which  \»  said  to  bo 
common  among  drunkards  and  prostitutes.  The  ecrofuloas  dialheau  co 
tutes  a  predieposition  to  it.  Polypous  excrescences,  waiis,  aad  othvr  tmi 
in  the  larynx  or  its  vicinity,  may  also  be  counted  among  tbe  caoaeft. 
chronic  disease  occasionally  succeeds  the  acute.  It  is  said  to  be  rare  ia  laB 
and  old  age,  aud  most  common  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  yeaca.  '. 
are  mure  frequently  affected  than  women. 

Trcaiment. — In  tbe  early  stages,  moderate  depletion,  rest  as  complM 
possible  to  the  organ,  and  revulsion  by  means  of  a  steadily  sostained  exte 
irritation,  are  the  chief  remedies.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper,  darinj 
access  of  excitement,  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the  arm  ;  but  this  ia  mIi 
required.  Leeching  is  safer  and  more  effectual.  Cups  may  also  be  app 
to  tlie  side  or  back  of  the  neck.  In  order  to  rest  the  larynx,  the  pu 
sliould  abstain  from  speaking  aloud,  and  from  singing;  and  congb  thoaii 
allayed  by  opium,  hyoscyamus,  lactucarium,  extract  of  hemp,  or  bohm  A 
narcotic.  It  has  been  recommended  to  rub  nuctnous  preparations  of  btM 
rouR,  belladonna,  r&c.  over  tbe  larynx;  and  plasters  of  opium  and  of  bi 
donna  have  been  used  with  the  same  view.  For  revulsion,  a  perpetuat  Uii 
pustulation  by  crotou  oil  or  tartar  emetic  long  sustained,  or  a  seloo  to 
back  of  the  neck,  may  be  employed.  The  patient,  if  exposed  to  the  inbaltf 
of  irritating  substances,  should  be  protected  against  them,  by  nteaas  of  a 
gauze  veil,  or  respiralor.  The  diet  should  he  nutritious  but  Dot  atintiilali 
and  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables,  farinaceous  preparatJons,  and  ■ 
with  little  or  no  meat.  In  the  somewhat  advanced  stages,  seneka  may  to 
times  be  found  useful;  but  the  most  effectual  remedy,  when  otJier  mtami 
is  mercury  pushed  to  a  very  moderate  ptyalism.  This  will  often  cure  chn 
inflammatioo,  of  tbe  ordiaary,  or  tbe  syphilitic  character.  It  is  not  atk; 
to  scrofulous  cases.  In  these,  more  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  pnpi 
tions  of  iodine,  especially  iodide  of  potassium;  and  iodine  ointoiMit  i 
be  rubbed  upon  the  throat.  Tonics  should  also  be  employed  to  support 
general  health,  such  as  wild-chery  bark,  and  the  chalybeatea ;  and,  in  A 
cases,  the  diet  may  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  food,  especially  irj 
the  disease  is  far  advanced  into  ulceration  and  suppuration.  Cod-Hvaroi 
a  most  iftluabVe  luta^^'j  W  \.U\«  ft^im  t^t  t.tv«  diseue.     Wbcn  there  b  uy  f 
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picion  that  the  affection  may  depend  on  the  condition  of  system  which  gives 
rise  to  obstinate  cntaneons  diseases,  small  doses  of  one  of  the  arsenicals  may 
be  employed,  as  in  the  scaly  affections  of  the  skin.  (See  Psoriasis.) 

Local  applications  to  the  diseased  surface  are  very  important.  The  smoking 
of  stramonium  leaves,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  tobacco  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  as  have  also  inhalations  of  the  vapour  of  heated  water  impregnated 
with  chlorine^  iodine,  camphor,  turpentine,  tar,  creasote,  or  ether  with  extract 
of  hemlock.  Liquids  and  powders  have  also  been  applied  to  the  larynx,  and 
sometimes  with  great  asserted  advantage.  For  this  purpose,  solutions  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  nitrate  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  powders  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  calomel,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  all 
variously  diluted  with  sugar,  have  been  employed  by  M.  Trousseau.*  Of 
these  substances,  nitrate  of  silver  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  manageable  and 
efficacious.  It  was  commonly  employed  by  Mr.  Trousseau  dissdved  in  distilled 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  nitrate  to  two  or  four  parts  of  the 
menstruum,  forming  a  strong  caustic  solution.  Others  have  used  a  much 
weaker  solution,  containing  only  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in  the  fluidounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver  has  the  great  advantage  of  combining  superficially  with 
the  tissues,  and  thus  affecting  only  the  surface,  so  that  little  danger  need  be 
apprehended  of  extensive  mischief,  if  the  application  be  properly  made. 
Yarious  plans  have  been  proposed.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  introduce  a 
drop  of  the  solution  into  the  glottis,  by  means  of  a  slender  roll  of  stiff  paper, 
bent  downward  at  the  extremity ;  the  base  of  the  tongue  being  strongly  de- 
pressed and  somewhat  drawn  forward,  and  the  patient  directed  to  make  the 
motion  of  swallowing,  so  as  to  raise  the  larynx.  Another  mode  is  to  apply 
quickly  to  the  same  part,  similarly  brought  within  reach,  a  small  piece  of 
sponge,  firmly  secured  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  bent  whalebone,  and  saturated 
with  the  solution.  A  third  method  of  Trousseau's  was  to  inject  into  the 
glottis  the  solution  mingled  with  air,  by  means  of  a  small  silver  syringe,  like 
that  of  Anel,  with  a  long  tube  bent*  at  the  end,  and  having  an  orifice  at  least 
one-quarter  of  a  line  in  diameter.  The  syringe  was  to  contain  three-quarters 
of  air,  and  one-quarter  of  the  solution,  and  the  two,  mingled  together,  were 
to  be  forced  by  a  quick  descent  of  the  piston  into  the  glottis,  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  shower.  A  convenient  plan,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cusack,  of  Dublin,  is  to 
sew  a  small  piece  of  lint  to  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and,  having  fixed 
this  upon  the  right  fore- finger,  to  moisten  the  lint  with  the  solution,  and 
bring  it  into  contact  with  the  glottis.  In  whatever  mode  applied,  the  solu- 
tion occasions  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  sometimes  even  vomiting, 
which,  however,  subside  in  -a  short  time  without  serious  consequences.  To 
decompose  the  portion  of  nitrate  which  may  not  unite  immediately  with  the 
tissues,  it  is  recommended  to  rinse  the  mouth  and  throat  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  of  which  the  patient  may  also  swallow  a  portion.  The  powders 
above  ikientioned  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  which  they  have 
been  introduced,  and  through  which,  placed  deeply  into  the  mouth  with  one 
end  projecting,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  inspire  forcibly. 

Dr.  Horace  Oreen,  of  New  York,  applies  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  directly  to  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  with  the  best  results. 
He  employs  a  solution  of  the  crystallized  nitrate,  of  the  strength  of  from  two 
to  four  scruples  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  and  makes  the 

*  The  proportions  employed  by  Troasseau  were  subnitrate  of  bismuth  undiluted;  cal- 
omel with  twelve  parts  of  sugar ;  red  precipitate,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, with  thirty-six  parts;  alum  with  two  parts;  acetate  of  lead  with  seveo  parts;  and 
nitrate  of  silver  yariously  with  seventy  two,  thirty-six,  and  twenty -f oar  ^axv.'Ci.  <J>>ax.^ 
Mid.,  zviL  566.) 
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application  by  meanB  of  a  piece  of  ciir»cd  whalebone,  with  a  sponge  » 
to  the  end  of  it,  as  recommended  by  M.  Tronssean.  Before  attemptiB| 
penelrale  the  glottis,  he  accuBtoms  the  membrane  to  the  irrit«nt  imprai 
by  ftpplyiDg  tlie  solntion  daily,  for  sereral  days,  to  the  paru  imnMUi 
about  the  opening.  When  the  sensibility  of  the  lipa  of  the  glottis  k  ' 
Bomewhat  blunted,  be  paiiBCR  the  Epoiigo,  saturated  with  the  BotBtion,  thit 
the  rima  glottidis  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynft.  He  recommends  that 
patient,  upon  opening  his  mouth,  "ahonid  take  a  fall  iaapiratioD,  m>4  < 
breathe  (tenily  out,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  sponge  is  iniri^ducod."  ' 
is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  epiglottis,  along  the  posterior  surface  of  Ihia 
tilage,  and  then'suddenly  pressed  downward  and  forward  throogh  the  apMI 
A  momentary  spasm  of  the  glottis  takes  place,  by  which  the  spot^  is  c 
pressed,  and  the  Quid  forced  out  of  it  The  application  should  generall 
made  every  other  day  for  the  Brst  two  weeks,  after  which  it  mar  be  npa 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  anti!  a  cure  is  effected.  ^SYealiae  on  Di».9f 
Air-Paasarj<is.  ka..  N.  Y.,  p.  199.  &c.)* 

Dr,  Cotton,  of  London,  employs  a  pair  of  curved  foreepB.  with  BaMi 
blades,  to  the  end  of  one  of  which  a  small  piece  of  sponge  is  fimty  attac 
This  being  saturated  with  the  solntion,  the  instniment  is  introdoced  iati 
fauces,  and  the  blades  are  closed,  so  as  to  compress  the  sponge,  andeaaa 
liquid  to  fall  directly  into  the  larynx.  {Land.  Med.  Timee  and  0»M,.i 
1852,  p.  579.) 

In  the  closing  period  of  the  disease,  it  sometimes  becoraea  netfesnr 
conse<]ueuce  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  swallowing,  to  eapport  Uh  pal 
by  the  introduction  of  food  through  a  stomach  tube;  and  otwasioDaBj it 
be  necessory  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheotomy-,  in  order  lo  %JWA 
mediate  death. 

Jiriick  III. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRONCniA.  oa  BBONCHITia 

In  a  pathological  account  of  the  several  portions  of  the  air-pasMg) 
might  be  thought  that  the  trachea  should  receive  a  separate  cooaldant 
but  it  is  very  seldom  exclusively  affected,  offers  no  symptoms  when  inli 
which  are  not  observed  in  other  localities,  and  requires  absolutely  not 
peculiar  in  the  treatment.  The  nomenclature  which  gives  the  title  flf 
cheilin  to  croup,  is  founded  on  a  false  assumption  in  relation  to  the  Mp 
seat  of  that  complaiut.  It  is  true  that  the  trachea  is  generally  affecM 
croup;  but  it  is  almost  never  exclusively  affected;  nor  ftr«  the  peenliu 
tures  of  the  disease  eaeentially  connected  with  that  part  of  the  reaplra 
passages.  (See  Croup.)  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  tracheitis  anil 
always  merged  in  those  of  laryngitis  and  bronchitis. 

The  term  broackilis  is  applicable  to  any  case  of  ioflammation  of  the  b 
cbiol  tubes,  whatever  may  be  its  grade,  character,  or  precise  locality.  Il 
Ite  here  cunsidered  under  the  two  heads  of  acute  and  chronic  bronchltit. 

*  To  penelrnte  ihe  gloliis  in  ihe  manntr  deseritwtl  bjr  Dr.  Qrocti  is  k  dHtosB^ 
(ioD.  snd  in  the  hand;!  of  manj  lia«  proved  iiniuccesitul.  lud«B>],  Ht  ptmiStntij 
been  Jenied:  sod  il  Las  heen  asBened  Lhnl  llie  iuBtrumgnt,  when  supposwd  lo  hatt 
etrateil  Ibe  Ur^tii.  hu  in  Tmsl  only  enlervd  the  ctsopbagus.  There  f«  no  donht  (M 
misiiikii  hna  aftfu  bofn  niaUe;  but  Ibcre  it,  I  Iliink,  u  lidle  daubl  thai  tba  gtoitil 
olXru  htea  ptnvlratri  hy  Dr.  Qreeo  and  otlicrti,  irilh  ihe  AdTantareoiu  (AoU  «U 
Tbe  DperMlon  ihould  not,  however,  be  altenipied  b;  the  unskilful;  sad  1]m  Umr 
itibencBiB  miiy  he  more  ekfi^l;  obiained  {d  one  of  Ihe  meihods  menlioaed  lalteMf 
wblcb  ibe  viVa\\Qit  Vb  «i,^v^l«d  ut  the  lo^  at  the  k'''"'^  *■>''  i^titers  wlih  Ike  air  *ha 
patieat  lliBjitW.  t^Solt  lo  the  fJlV  idHujii.\ 
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I.  ACUTE  BRONCHITIS. 

This  designation  has  been  restricted  by  some  writers,  withoat  anj  very 
obfious  propriety,  to  the  higher  grades  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchia.  The 
aathor  considers  it  applicable  to  erery  case  of  short  duration.  In  this  sense 
of  the  term,  acnte  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  to  which 
man  is  liable.  It  varies  very  greatly  in  degree,  and  somewhat  in  character. 
The  inflammation  begins  very  freqaently  in  the  nostrils,  fauces,  or  larynx, 
and  thence  descends  into  the  bronchia ;  and  is  very  apt  to  retain,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  position,  unless  modified  by  treatment,  the  grade  of  severity  which 
characterized  it  at  the  outset. 

In  its  mildest  form,  acnte  bronchitis  is  a  very  slight  disorder,  commonly 
called  a  cold,  or  a  cold  in  ike  breast.  It  usually  comes  on  with  a  little 
hoarsenesa»  followed  by  a  moderate  cough,  and  slight  feelings  of  heat  or 
soreness  in  the  chest.  The  cough  is  at  first  dry,  but  is  soon  attended  with 
expectoration,  and  then  gradually  subsides,  causing  little  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  and  seldom  requiring  the  interference  of  the  physician.  Between 
this  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  higher  grade  next  to  be  described,  there  is 
every  shade  of  difference. 

A  common  form  of  bronchitis  is  one  formerly  known  as  catarrh  fever,  and 
still  frequently  so  called.  Beginning  with  coryza,  sore-throat,  or  hoarseness, 
and  sensations  of  lassitude,  weariness,  aching  in  the  limbs,  and  chilliness, 
followed  by  febrile  reaction,  it  soon  exhibits  the  characteristic  signs  of  bron- 
chial inflammation.  There  is  a  feeling  of  diffused  heat  and  uneasiness  in  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  often  of  tightness,  stricture,  weight, 
or  soreness,  but  without  acute  pain,  unless  sometimes  in  coughing.  In  se- 
rere  cases,  these  sensations  are  distressing,  and  attended  with  feelings  of 
oppressed  breathing,  and  occasionally  with  some  difficultv  of  inspiration. 
Cough  is  usually  among  the  first,  and  soon  becomes  one  of  the  most  promi* 
nent  symptoms.  It  is  at  the  commencement  short  and  dry,  or  accompanied 
with  but  a  slight  expectoration ;  and  is  often  very  painful,  producing  sensa- 
tions as  of  scraping,  tearing,  or  rending,  behind  the  sternum.  It  has  some 
tendency  to  occur  in  paroxysms,  especially  in  the  morning  after  waking,  when 
a  little  viscid  mncas  is  occasionally  discharged  with  temporary  relief.  At 
this  stage,  the  patient  is  usually  affected  with  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  and 
dryness  of  skin,  flushed  face,  headache,  furred  tongue,  scanty  and  high- 
coloured  urine,  sometimes  nausea  or  vomiting ;  in  short,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  fever.  There  is  generally  a  remission  of  fever  in  the  morning,  and 
an  exacerbation  in  the  evening.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  symptoms  above 
enumerated  gradually  subside,  without  any  material  increase  of  the  bronchial 
secretion ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  after  a  duration  of  from  some 
hours  to  two  or  three  days,  the  patient  begins  to  expectorate  a  transparent, 
ropy,  and  often  frothy  mucus,  of  a  saline  taste,  and  sometimes  streaked  with 
blood,  which  is  thrown  up  with  painful,  and  occasionally  almost  convulsive 
coughing.  This  expectorated  matter  gradually  increases  in  quantity,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  consistence,  and,  instead  of  being  colourless  and  transparent 
as  at  first,  becomes  opaque  and  white,  and  ultimately  yellowish  or  greenish, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  bland  to  the  taste.  Sometimes  this  altered  secre- 
tion is  mixed  with  the  thinner  transparent  matter,  at  others  is  exclusive. 
Along  with  the  change  in  the  mucous  secretion,  there  is  usually  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  other  symptoms.  The  cough  is  easier,  the  soreness  and  tension 
are  diminished,  and  the  fever  abates.  In  some  instances,  after  such  an 
amendment,  the  mucous  discbarge  again  becomes  thinner  and  mor^  \.^^\!l^^^- 
rent,  and  the  symptoms  generally  undergo  a  aottoa^oiidlMi^  O^^i^^^^  Va  ^^ 
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worse,  indicating  a  temporary  increase  of  the  inflammation.  At  l«ngth,l 
ever,  the  disense  gives  way;  the  expectoration  becomes  fre«  and  ewj. 
an  opoque,  often  purnloid  discharge;  the  skin  becomes  moist;  the  ari 
increased  in  quantity;  the  fever  subsides ;  and  the  patient  retams  {fradi 
to  heallh,  but  often  with  a  slight  cough,  which  remains  Tor  a  coiuid*) 
lime.  The  attack  varies  in  duration  generally  from  four  to  ten  days,  thi 
it  Hgrnetimes  run^  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  as«itaM 
chronic  form.  When  the  patient  recoverfl,  with  a  congh  remaining,  I 
liable  to  relapee  from  slight  causes.  Occasionally,  after  tbe  aabaideocfl  i 
acute  sytnptome,  a  condition  is  left  approaching  in  character  to  hectic, 
frequent  pulse,  copious  puralent  expectoration,  nigbt  sweats,  emaciation, 
debility.  The  eystem  is  too  feeble  to  recover  from  the  blow  which  it 
received,  and.  unless  supported  by  appropriate  treatment,  sinks  into  a 
gerous  or  even  fatal  exhaustion.  The  grade  of  action  throaghont  tbe  i 
plaint  varies  much.  Qenerally  it  is  sthenic,  with  a  strong,  fait  jiiiIm, 
bears  depletion  well.  Occasionally  it  is  low  or  asthenic,  in  conseqaea 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution,  or  peculiar  iDfluences  of  adepra 
character  to  which  the  patient  may  be  subjected.  This  distinctioo  ui 
aionally  important  in  practice. 

In  the  grades  of  bronchitis  above  described,  the  disease  is  rer;  mi 
fatal,  nnless  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  debilitated  by  chronic  complaial 
whom  there  is  insufficient  strength  to  throw  off  the  copious  bronchial  « 
tion,  which,  therefore,  overwhelms  the  lungs,  anil  literally  drowns  the  pat 
But  coses  of  a  much  severer  and  more  dangerous  character  are  not  bi 
qoeutly  met  with.  In  those  already  treated  of,  the  inflammation  is  con[ 
tively  moderate  in  degree,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  larger  tubes.  Id  I 
now  alluded  to,  the  inflammation  is  more  intense,  sinks  more  deeply  inU 
bronchial  membrane,  perhaps  even  to  the  Bubraucous  tissne,  or  penfti 
farther  into  the  tnbes,  so  as  even  sometimes  to  reach  their  ultimate  rtal 
tions.  In  these  leases,  without  a  materially  greater  amoont  or  paia  ori 
ness,  there  is  much  greater  oppression  and  diCBculty  of  respiration.  H 
these  arise  from  mere  intensity  of  inflammation,  the  air  sometimes  eaten' 
difficnlty  through  the  thickened  or  contracted  tubes,  producing  a  bl»i 
sound  audible  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  the  patient  sotTers  with  I 
iugs  of  impending  suffocation.  When  the  cause  of  difficulty  arises  tnm 
esient  of  the  inflammation,  respiration  is  hurried,  the  dyspncca  e.Ttnse, 
pnlse  exceedingly  frequent,  and  the  general  strength  speedily  exhaai 
This  condition  of  the  disease  is  most  common  in  infaDts,  and  is  somed 
quickly  fata).  Occasionally,  in  these  severer  forms  of  bronchitis,  tbe  atb 
of  dyspncea  are  exceedingly  sudden  and  violent,  destroying  life  in  t^  pa 
ysra  unless  relieved.  The  expectoration  is  sometimes  thick  and  glotln 
even  at  the  beginning,  more  like  the  adhesive  secretion  of  pneumonia  t 
the  mucous  of  ordinary  catarrh.  It  ia  also  occasionally  Qbrinons,  and  m 
quantities  of  false  membrane  are  coughed  np  with  the  mncous  «*cre) 
The  danger  may  arise  partly  from  tbe  shock  of  the  inflammation  opoa 
nervous  system ;  but  much  more  commonly  it  proceeds  from  tbe  interltn 
of  the  disease  with  the  access  of  air  to  the  cells,  and  conseqaenUy  witk 
dne  aeration  of  the  blood.  Dark  blood,  therefore,  flows  tbroagb  tbe  arW 
and  produces  its  depressing  effects  upon  the  brain  and  all  the  dmni 
functions.  The  face  becomes  pale,  or  somewhat  livid  or  parplish,  U*  i 
face  cool,  the  pulse  frequent  and  very  feeble,  the  dyspnm*  exceuin, 
the  countenance  expressive  of  great  anxiety.  The  vital  powan  gin  i 
the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  the  patient  complains  of  iateitse  thiist, 
death  soon  takes  place,  preceded  by  coma,  delirium,  or  couTolaiou.  Ti 
who  mo»t  h<:<\aQuV\^  '^eri^  (A  ^.VA  &\w,%m  «.t«  the  very  yooilg,  aad  lh> 
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and  debilitated.  The  swelling  of  the  tabes,  and  the  secretion  into  those  of 
smaller  dimensions,  cause  an  obstroction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  which  the 
feeble  mnscolar  power  of  the  patient  is  unable  to  overcome.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  blocking  up  suddenly  of  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  which  supplies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lung,  that  occasions  sudden  death.  Besides,  the 
bronchitis  not  unfrequentlj  becomes  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which 
greatly  increases  its  danger. 

An  occasional  variety  of  bronchitis  is  one  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
obviously  accompanied  with  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Paroxysms  like 
those  of  spasmodic  asthma  come  on  at  irregular  periods,  and  threaten  the 
patient  with  immediate  suffocation.  In  other  respects,  the  cases  do  not  differ 
from  the  forms  of  the  disease  above  described. 

There  is  another  variety,  in  which,  instead  of  mucus,  or  in  connection  with 
it,  coagulable  lymph  is  exuded  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  bronchia,  forming 
tubes  of  false  membrane,  which  greatly  obstruct  the  passage  of  air.  This  hap- 
pens chiefly  in  infants,  constituting  a  feature  in  the  worst  forms  of  croup.  (See 
Croup.)  It  is  very  rare  in  adults,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent 
Occasionally,  in  persons  of  full  age,  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  bronchia 
becomes  thus  affected,  and  fibrinous  tubes  are  expectorated  with  complete 
relief  to  the  symptoms.  There  is  not  necessarily,  in  these  cases,  any  consid- 
erable amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.^  Indeed,  the  disease  is  some- 
times of  so  limited  an  extent  as  not  even  to  occasion  fever.  The  patient  is 
harassed  with  an  obstinate  cough,  perhaps  spits  up  blood  consequent  upon  a 
partial  separation  of  the  false  membrane,  and  some  time  later,  after  severe 
efforts,  expectorates  the  offending  cause.  In  some  rare  cases  the  affection  has 
been  much  more  severe,  attended  with  much  dyspnoea,  violent  coughing,  and 
the  frequent  expectoration  of  masses  of  fibrinous  matter,  which  the  microscope 
shows  to  consist  mainly  of  casts  of  the  bronchia,  often  ramifying,  and  some- 
times laminated,  as  if  thrown  out  in  successive  layers.  Like  ordinary  bron- 
chitis, this  Jirariety  sometimes  passes  into  the  chronic  state. 

Bronchitis  is  sometimes  complicated  with  bilious  and  gastric  symptoms, 
such  as  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  a  loaded  tongue,  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium.  These 
may  arise  from  portal  congestion,  gastric  or  hepatic  inflammation,  or  from 
the  influence  of  miasmata,  adding  remittent  fever  to  the  bronchial  disease. 

When  bronchitis  invades  the  smaller  tubes,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  pass 
into  the  air-cells,  especially  in  infants,  and  thus  to  constitute  pneumonia.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  limits  between  the  two  affections ;  nor  is 
it  a  point  of  much  practical  importance ;  as  their  treatment  in  these  situations 
is  essentially  the  same.  Pneumonia  may  always  be  suspected  in  bronchitis, 
when,  along  with  the  loose  fluid  secretion  of  the  latter  complaint,  the  tough, 
msty-coloured,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  adhesive  matter,  characteristic  of  the 
former,  is  thrown  up.'*' 

*  The  microscopic  appearaoce  of  the  expectorated  matter  yaries  with  the  degree,  seat, 
aod  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  earlier  stage,  and  in  mild  cases,  it  differs  little 
from  that  of  healthy  mucus,  showing  effete  epithelial  cells  with  their  cilia,  mucous  cor- 
puscles which  are  epithelial  cells  in  different  stages  of  derelopment,  patches  of  adhering 
cells,  and  others  of  basement  membrane  with  attached  nuclei,  all  of  which  are  contained 
in  a  transparent  liquid.  In  sererer  cases,  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  supposed  to  be  affected,  there  are  in  addition  irregular  masses  of  fibrinous 
exudation,  with  fibrils  and  exudation  corpuscles  in  different  stages,  and,  if  the  small 
tabes  haye  been  affected,  minute  cylindrical  casts  of  fibrin.  At  a  later  stage,  pus  corpus- 
elM  are  intermingled  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  increase  until  they  become  the  pro- 
minent constituent.  These  are  probably  the  result  of  the  degradation  of  the  mucous  and 
exudation  corpuscles.  Besides  these,  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  hare  been 
noticed,  with  urate  of  ammonia,  and  amorphous  sulphate  of  lime.  (0.  Bla^k.^  Ed.  l&o'n^. 
Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.,  vii.  294,  297,  &o.)    The  first  transpt^T^ut  mw<^\n  <il  \«wvt^M>2»  ^^"^^^ 
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TToiler  the  names  of  peripneumonia  nolha,  suffocative  caiarrh.  nd  e 
rhua  seitiliii,  affections  have  been  described  by  praclical  writeni  whidi  hat 
always  been  EDiIiciently  defined ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  ver;  ditTerentdii 
have  Hoinelimes  been  confounded;  such.fur example,  as  coogeeliooorapv 
of  the  longa,  pneumoDia  anperrening  opon  old  catarrhs,  and  prop«r  brooc 
There  is  a  condition  of  the  last- mentioned  disease,  which  may  b«  coin 
perhaps  as  representing  the  greater  number  of  theae  cases.  It  ia  characU 
by  the  sudden  occarrence  of  dyspncea,  often  in  paroxysma,  witii  a  capioa 
early  secretion  of  macus,  and  conseqnent  wheezing  respiration.  Tbe  p< 
Bpe ak 3  wiih  difficulty,  is  often  unable  to  lie  down,  gasps  for  breath,  uide 
Tiolenlly  and  incessantly  to  free  the  lungs  from  the  matter  which  tbrcaW 
overwhelm  them.  The  expectoration,  if  not  freest  the  onset  of  Uh  db 
soon  becomes  abundant,  and  is  frothy  from  the  violence  of  tbe  coogk. 
sometimes  also  tinged  with  blood.  An  almost  universal  macoos  rait  ■ 
heard  over  tlie  chest,  while  percussion  is  occasionally  dull  in  some  pu 
consequeuce  of  the  accumulation  of  mucus,  or  the  exislence  of  piilin< 
congestion  or  collapse.  Febrile  eymptoms  Eometioiea  appear  at  tb* 
mencement ;  but  they  do  not  usually  continue  long.  Those  conaeqaml 
deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  soon  occur,  and  are  very  atrlkiiig.  Tb 
is  pale  or  livid,  the  lips  are  purple,  the  extremities  cool,  ant]  Uie  eimi 
very  feeble.  The  disease  is  ve[y  dangerous,  the  more  ao  as  it  ha«  a  ten 
to  run  into  pneumonia.  But  its  fatality  is  owing  chiefly  to  tbe  circaai 
of  the  previous  bad  health  of  (he  pulient,  who,  long  balanced  betwaen  lil 
death,  is  precipitated  by  comparatively  slight  caasea  to  the  fatal  iwat. 
BQdden  inability  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  longs  to  perfurm  ita  da 
consequence  either  of  congestion,  mucous  accumulation,  or  tbe  obatnolj 
one  of  the  larger  bronchial  branches  by  a  clog  of  concreta  matter,  U 
Gofficient  to  endanger  or  destroy  life.    - 

Phijatcal  Signa. — The  characteristic  signs  of  bronchial  inflaomiatia 
clearness  upon  percussion  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  sometimea  di|niiuA 
little  as  the  disease  advances;  the  dry  or  sonorous  and  sibtlaot  rmlm  ii 
earliest  stage ;  afterwards  the  moist  or  mucous  rales  nuore  or  len  in 
with  the  dry;  and  the  respiratory  murmur  still  aadible,  thoagh  fr«qi 
weakened,  especially  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  smallor  tabea.  It  1 
in  every  case  of  bronchitis  that  the  dry  rales  are  heard ;  for  not  iinftM|i 
the  disease  is  so  mild  as  not  to  produce  sufficient  narrowiog  of  lb*  loh 
give  the  requisite  physical  condition  for  these  sounds.  Nor  an  Iht 
sounds  heard  always  under  the  same  circumstances.  Both  arise  fton 
diminished  caliber  of  the  bronchia,  consequent  upon  inflammatory  thidu 
or  exudation,  or  spaiimodic  constriction.  But  the  sonorous  ralu  i«  bwi 
the  larger,  and  the  sibilant  in  the  smaller  tubes.  It  sometimes  happwa 
the  caliber  of  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  is  so  mach  contracted  as  to  oeo 
the  hissing  or  whistling  sound;  and  this  may  be  known  by  the  pvniitHi 
the  sound  during  the  whole  period  of  iuspirstiou  and  expiration  ;  for  ii 
small  tubes  the  air  is  not  so  long  in  its  passage  as  in  tbe  la^vr;  bot,  | 
rally  speaking,  when  the  sibilant  rale  is  heard,  and  especially  when  It  at 
over  a  large  surface,  the  evidence  is  strong  that  inflammation  exiau  ii 
smalt  tubes.     According  to  the  extent  of  the  chest  over  which  thwav 

appear  lo  ht  the  result  of  a  mor«  nipiil  rormalioQ  of  «pithBli*J  evil*  with  thiir  I 
proUuuti  (he  while  opsciiy  wbioh  ToilowB  inaj>  be  uwrilMd  to  tha  kiMindaaat  rf  < 
veloped  eeiU  or  mucoui  oarpuaeles.  wliiob  are  produoed  aud  thrown  off  •adar  tJt>  m 
ment  of  the  iuflamioaiiDii;  ihe  grenler  lenaoiij  and  dunkj  hoe  rre^oaotlj  mmioti*' 
the  preionce  of  fibriuouH  eiudatioD,  resulting  fraoi  a  higher  grail«  or  deraar  amt  d 
ii)9amm>lii)n :  wbile  the  gradually  inoreaiiug  yellairuesa  of  th*  spyla.  a*  tkadh 
advaaoea,  la  owing  to  the  formatioa  of  pui,  aonaequeat  on  tbe  failing  *iul  (Mm  rf 
tiaaua.  ^Net*  to  tkt  jawih  tditiim.') 
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preyail,  is  in  general  the  extent  of  the  inflammation ;  hot  it  mnst  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  sonorons  rale,  from  its  loudness,  may  often  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  actual  seat,  sometimes  even  over  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  thorax ;  and,  if  any  part  of  the  lungs  is  consolidated  by 
pneumonia,  all  the  rales,  whether  dry  or  moist,  may  be  conducted  to  the  ear 
from  a  considerable  distance.  There  is  always  great  reason  for  apprehension, 
when  the  hissing  sound,  as  sometimes  happens  in  infants,  is  audible  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  chest 

The  dry  rales  are  seldom  entirely  pure,  even  when  first  distingpiishable  by 
the  ear ;  as  secretion  generally  begins  before  the  membrane  has  become  so 
thickened  as  to  cause  them.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  so;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  they  have  continued  two  or  three  days  without  admixture  of  the 
mucous  rales,  and  that  they  have  even  subsided  altogether  without  the  occur- 
rence of  the  latter  sounds,  or  of  expectoration.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
there  is,  almost  from  the  beginning,  more  or  less  of  the  mucous  bubbling  or 
crepitation ;  and  it  is  only  the  predominance  of  the  dry  sounds  that  deter- 
mines the  stage  of  the  disease.  Not  unfrequently,  the  mucous  rale  ceases  for 
a  time  after  expectoration.  At  length,  when  the  stage  of  secretion  is  fully 
established,  the  moist  sounds  predominate,  though  the  dry  are  still  frequently 
heard.  All  of  them  are  variable,  often  shifting  about  from  one  part  of  the 
ohest  to  another,  with  the  varying  condition  of  the  tubes  and  the  secretion. 

The  moist  sounds  themselves  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  tubes,  and 
consequently  of  the  bubbles  formed  in  them.  The  mucous  rale  is  perceived 
in  the  larger,  the  subcrepitant  in  the  smaller.  When,  therefore,  the  fine 
crepitation  of  the  latter  is  observed,  and  especially  if  in  connection  with  it  is 
the  sibilant  rale,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  disease  is  seated  in  the 
smaller  bronchial  ramifications;  and,  should  the  respiratory  murmur  be  super- 
seded by  these  sounds,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  very  extensive. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  broncbitis  from 
pneumonia,  especially  if  some  congestion  of  the  lung,  producing  a  degree  of 
dulness  on  percussion,  were  connected  with  the  former;  but  the  absence  of 
(he  crepitant  rale,  of  the  rusty  sputa,  of  bronchial  respiration,  and  of  bron- 
chophony, and  the  temporary  duration  of  the  dulness,  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  absence  of  pneumonic  inflammation.  Sometimes  the  mucus  is  so 
thick  and  tenacious,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  bronchitis,  as  to  narrow  the 
passage  by  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  thus  to  occasion  the  sono- 
rous and  sibilant  rales;  which,  however,  under  such  circumstances,  cease 
after  coughing.  Such  a  condition  of  the  mucus  occasions  also  a  sort  of 
ticking  sound,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  tenacity  and  consequent  less 
frequent  rupture  of  the  bubbles. 

An  important  point  among  the  physical  sigpis  of  bronchitis  is,  that  the 
respiratory  murmur,  though  usually  heard  over  the  whole  lung,  yet  some- 
times ceases  to  be  audible  in  one  or  more  parts,  thus  leading  to  the  suspicion 
that  consolidation  of  the  lung  has  taken  place  from  inflammation  or  other 
cause.  But  percussion  relieves  the  apprehension  by  proving  that  the  part 
affected  continues  sonorous,  and  consequently  contains  air.  The  phenomenon 
18  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  a  plug  of  mucns, 
or  by  inflammatory  thickening.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  often  removed  bj 
coughing,  which  displaces  the  obstruction,  and  allows  the  air  again  free 
admission  and  exit  Dr.  Gairdner  has  shown  that,  as  a  consequence  of  ob* 
struction  in  the  bronchial  tubes  in  bronchitis,  a  collapse  of  that  portion  of 
the  lung  supplied  by  the  tube  affected  is  not  unfrequent;  giving  rise  of 
course,  when  extensive,  to  more  or  less  dulness  on  percussion,  as  well  as  to 
absence  of  respiration. 

Anatomical  C^roctors.— The  bronchial  mucoua  mttmbitv^i^  \&  T^^^i^ft^^ 
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thickened,  soroetimeH  GoftcQed,  occaEionall;  rongti  and  destitote  of  its  nil 
polish,  aud,  is  aome  very  rare  cases/u berated  or  gaogrenouB.  Th«  ni 
is  BOtnetimca  diffused,  but  more  frequently  \a  patches,  points,  ttreaki 
arborizations.  In  alight  cases,  the  redness  is  often  confined  to  the  li 
bronchia;  in  the  severer,  it  extends  into  the  smaller  rftmificationa.  U 
the  microscope,  the  surface  of  the  membrane  may  sometimes  be  seen  depi 
of  its  epithelium,  and  the  Gbrous  layer  covered  with  a  Gbriooaa  exndati« 
place  of  it.  The  Jabes  contain  mucus  in  various  states,  sometimes  bl 
and  not  nnfreqaently  pus.  In  eases  which  appear  to  have  proved  hta] 
the  abundance  of  the  undischarged  secretion,  the  Inn^  refuse  to  coll 
upon  the  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavities.  The  broDchis  rnn  • 
times  dilated. 

Dr.  Qairdner.  of  Edinburgh,  haa  demonstrated  that,  in  certftin  ctM 
local  condensation  of  lung  in  the  adult,  previously  ascribed  to  limited  fnl 
niation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  result  is  in  fact  otvin^  to  collapte  of 
nir-cells,  consequent  on  the  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tabes  lekdin^U 
parts  affected,  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  one  not  of  lobular  pDeamoniB 
of  broncbitia.  The  same  observatioD  had  been  preTionsly  made  bj  ] 
Bailly  and  Legendrc  in  relation  to  the  supposed  lobular  pneumonia  of  ial 
The  state  of  the  Inng  is  similar  to  that  imperfect  expansion  of  the  TnD{ 
newborn  infants,  denominated  atelectasis.  This  seems  to  be  prored  b] 
fact  that,  in  cases  of  such  condensation,  before  the  parta  have  become  tH 
in  structure  by  length  of  time,  the  portion  of  lung  affected  can  freqnest 
restored  nearly  to  its  natural  condition  by  forcible  inflatioD.  Dr.  Qa^t 
describes  two  conditions  of  this  collapse,  one  diffused,  and  the  other  d 
lobular  form.  In  both,  the  colour  is  usually  dark-vioIct  on  the  ssr 
and  brownish-red  within;  the  crepitation  is  diuiinished  or  quite  lost; 
when  the  collapse  is  complete,  portions  are  found  to  sink  readilj  in  w 
The  cut  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  having  somewhat  the  appeftrance  of  i 
cular  tlesh,  and  without  any  trace  of  the  granular  aspect  characteriatic  o( 
hepatization  of  pneumonia.  In  the  diffused  variety,  the  state  of  coH 
may  affect  considerable  portions  of  one  or  both  lungs,  especially  the  poMi 
part,  and  gradually  paaaes  into  the  liealthy  structure;  in  the  lobular.tht 
densed  part  has  an  abrupt  boundary,  being  accurately  limited  br  the  Ei 
lobular  septa.  Tliese  collapsed  portions  may  have  been  affected  with  b 
chial  inflammation,  in  which  case  small  abscesses  may  soraetinnea  be  obae 
in  them,  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  twice  or  three  times  the  t(A 
bearing  when  incised  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  softening  totw 
These  are  lined  with  false  membrane,  and  communicate  with  the  bniK 
tubes.  Dr.  Gairdner  considers  them  as  strictly  bronchial,  but  thej  pr^ 
arise  from  distension  of  the  air-vesicles  with  pus.  They  sometimea  occk 
adults ;  but  are  more  frequent  in  infants,  being  a  common  attenduit  oa  w 
infantile  bronchitis  of  a  severe  character.  (See  Ed.  Monthly  Joum.  of  M 
Si-i.,  Aug.  &  Sept.  1850.)  Dr.  Gairdner  ascribes  this  local  collapse  of 
luug  in  bronchitis,  partly  to  an  excess  of  the  expiratory  oTor  the  inapiM 
power,  which  causes  the  air  to  be  expelled  with  greater  force  thaa  il 
enter  through  the  impediment  in  the  bronchia,  partly  also  to  the  neehaa 
action  of  the  plug  of  mucus,  which  with  the  inspiration  is  forced  into  ae 
Btantly  diminishing  passage,  and  with  the  expiration  into  one  coDstaaOT 
larging,  so  that  air  necessarily  passes  outward  mure  readily  than  iwn 
The  latter  is  probably  the  true  cause.  The  collapse,  if  permanent,  is  folk* 
by  atrophy  of  the  part,  which  leaves,  in  the  place  of  ptilmonary  HnwU 
nothing  but  a  little  libroua  tissue  with  specks  of  carbonaceous  mailer. 

Causes. — Cold  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  frequent  e*n»e  of  bp 
chilis.     It  le  mo&l  %^^  t,o  ^TQd,aii«  tli«  disease  when  applied  partially  to  m 
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one  portion  of  the  firame,  as  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  feet,  Ac,  or  to  the  body 
prerioasly  heated  by  exercise,  and  in  a  state  of  perspiration ;  and  it  is  always 
most  iDJnrioQS  when  combined  with  moisture.  The  disease  appears  sometimes 
to  resnlt  from  reaction  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  npon  entering  a 
heated  apartment  after  having  breathed  an  intensely  cold  air.  It  is  most  fre* 
quent  in  the  latter  part  of  antiimn,  in  winter,  and  spring,  when  the  atmospheric 
changes  are  frequent  and  great,  and  the  air  is  often  loaded  with  condensed 
moisture.  But  it  occurs  from  the  same  cause  in  summer,  and  sometimes,  when 
protracted,  ceases  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  clear  cold  weather  of  winter^ 

Other  causes  are  heated  air,  acrid  gases  or  vapours,  and  irritating  powders 
inhaled  into  the  lungs.  In  some  persons,  the  disease  is  produced  by  peculiar 
exhalations  which  do  not  affect  men  in  general.  Thus,  the  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha occasionally  excites  violent  bronchial  inflammation  when  inhaled. 
English  writers  speak  of  a  peculiar  catarrhal  affection,  called  in  Great  Britain 
"the  hay  aalhma,^^  which  occurs  in  some  susceptible  individuals  about  the 
period  of  mowing  in  May  and  June,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  exhalation  from  a 
certain  kind  of  grass  when  cut  The  complaint  is  often  very  severe,  involving 
the  whole  of  the  air-passages,  and  requiring  removal  from  the  sphere  of  the 
supposed  cause  in  those  exposed  to  its  attacks. 

Bronchitis  occurs  periodically  in  some  individuals  once  a  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year,  without  any  assignable  cause.  Among  my  patients, 
for  a  long  time,  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  attacked  with  the  disease 
regularly  at  a  certain  time  in  August.  He  resided  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  was  never  exposed  at  that  season  to  the 
influence  of  any  peculiar  cause.  He  died  ultimately  of  phthisis  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  had  probably  for  thirty  years  been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
haemoptysis.  Two  other  persons,  of  gouty  families,  have  occasionally  con- 
salted  me  for  a  similar  affection,  occurring  about  the  same  time  every  summer. 
I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  such  cases  are  often  gout  affecting  the  respi- 
ratory passages.  They  usually  begin  with  a  severe  coryza,  and  run  on  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  when  they  subside  spontaneously. 

Epidemic  influence  is  a  powerful  and  not  unfrequent  cause  of  bronchitis. 
(See  Influenza.) 

The  disease  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  many  other  complaints,  as  measles, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  hooping-cough,  asthma,  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  liver.  It  also  affords 
us  one  of  the  first  intimations  of  the  deposition  of  tubercles  in  phthisis. 

Trealment, — In  the  very  commencement  of  one  of  these  bronchial  affections, 
.while  there  is  yet  but  a  slight  coryza,  soreness  of  throat,  or  hoarseness,  and 
the  irritation  is  but  just  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  chest,  the  disease  may 
often  be  entirely  subverted  by  a  dose  of  opium  at  bedtime,  a  copious  perspira- 
tion induced  by  hot^eas  or  strenuous  bodily  exertion,  or  even  by  a  full  sup- 
per of  stimulating  food  and  drink.  But  it  is  only  in  cases  where  previous 
experience  justifies  the  apprehension  of  a  severe  attack  from  these  slight 
beginnings,  that  such* treatment  would  be  desirable ;  and  the  stimulating  plan 
is  altogether  too  hazardous  for  ordinary  use,  as,  if  it  fail,  it  will  be  liable 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  subsequent  symptoms.  For  further  particulars  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  coryza.  (See  page  810.) 

In  a  mild  case  of  bronchitis,  with  little  or  no  fever,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  a  saline  cathartic,  confinement  to  the  house,  a  vegetable  diet,  demulcent 
drinks,  and  small  doses  of  one  of  the  antimonials.  I  usually  direct  an  adult 
patient,  after  having  been  purged  by  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to 
drink  daily,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  a  pint  of  flaxseed  tea  with  two  flui- 
drachms  of  antimonial  wine.  Other  demulcents  may  be  employed  if  preferred 
by  the  patient;  as  solution  of  gum  arable  in  t\v«  i^tQ^ot\A!C^\i  ^1  ^^  ^^qs^k.^ 
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to  the  pint,  infuaioD  of  siippery  elm,  decoction  of  marsh-mono w,  Kod  < 
tions  of  the  dried  fruits,  aweeteoed  and  flavoured  with  lemon  or  onngv 
To  allay  the  congh,  dematcent  substances  maj  be  held  in  the  movtt 
swallowed  as  the;  slowl;  dissolve.  Sach  are  gum  arable,  liquorice, , 
paste,  BolidiGed  molasses,  and  gtim  pectoral,  consisting  of  a  mixtnn  Ol 
and  sugar  dissolved  together  and  eraporated. 

Shonid  considerable  fever  exist  along  with  the  pectoral  sjmpton 
patient  ought  to  soak  his  feet  in  hot  wat«r,  go  to  bed,  and  take  even  t 
three  bonrs  a  dose  of  the  neutral  misture,  effervescing  drangfat.  solob 
acetate  of  ammonia,  or  nitre,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tartar  emetic,  t 
of  the  liquid  preparations  of  ipecacuanha.  In  infantile  casea  in  «fai) 
nervous  system  is  often  disordered,  spirit  of  nitrons  ether  may  be  added 
diaphoretic  medicines.  The  air  of  the  room  should  be  kept  warm,  u 
patient  should  use  his  voice  as  little  as  possible. 

Wheu  there  are  headache,  oppressed  breathing,  and  considerable  p 
soreness  in  the  chest,  or  an;  one  of  these  symptoms,  in  a  high  degree^ 
with  a  strong  and  escited  pulse,  blood  shonid  be  taiten  from  tbe  ano,  I 
amount,  in  robust  persons,  of  sixteen  ounces;  bnt  generally  less  hind 
required  than  in  the  serous  iuQammations,  and  the  great  raajority  of  cai 
very  well  withont  it.  Occasionally,  bnt  not  often,  the  bleeding  may  1 
peated.  In  relation  to  the  loss  of  blood,  it  is  highly  important  to  bare 
ence  to  the  constitation  of  the  patient;  and  the  discharge  ebonld  aim 
stopped,  however  little  may  have  been  lost,  when  the  pulse  begins  to  bO 
feeble  patients,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  reserve  sufficient  Mr 
for  the  expectoration  of  the  pulmonary  secretion.  When  bleeding  ia  of  d 
ful  propriety,  shonid  the  local  inflammation  seem  to  call  for  depletios,  li 
ur  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  breast  or  between  the  shoulders,  or  whi 
the  sibilant  rale  may  be  most  heard ;  and,  in  all  cases,  these  are  ads 
adjuvants  to  the  lancet.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  considerable  debBit 
(^ups  may  bo  applied  with  benefit. 

In  severe  cases,  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel  should  be  gtrao  al 
and  followed  by  depletion  and  diaphoretics  as  above.  Some  advise, 
adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it  it  cases  in  which  it  nay 
doubtful  propriety,  tartar  emetic  in  doses  as  large  as  can  well  be  tolerat 
the  stomach  without  emesis,  as  one-quarter,  one-tliird,  or  one-balf  of  a) 
every  hour  or  two. 

When  the  lirst  violence  of  the  inflammation  is  over,  medicinea  sboa 
given  calculated  to  favour  expectoration.  Squill  or  senelca,  iu  OOnM 
with  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  or  sanguinaria,  is  now  a  aoitable  m 
Some  strougly  recommend  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  having  tba  prui 
of  thinning  and  rendering  of  easier  expectoration  the  viscid  bronebnll 
tion.  I  have  little  confidence,  however,  in  the  latter  rcDiedie«.  It  li 
desirable  to  associate  wilh  the  expectorants,  substances  calculated  to  alii 
cough  and  quiet  restlessness.  Opium,  however,  which,  under  faroaraU 
cumstances,  is  best  adapted  to  these  ends,  cannot  be  used  with  proprh 
this  stage  of  bronchitis,  at  least  as  a  general  rule,  in  consequence  of  Eti' 
nary  effect  of  restraining  mucous  secretion,  and  therefore,  of  shnttiof  q 
inflammalLon  in  the  membrane.  Recourse,  then,  may  sometimes  be 
where  the  cough  is  peculiarly  violent,  to  the  preparations  of  fayoscva 
conium.  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  Either  of  these  medicines  may  be  adn 
geously  given  in  liquid  mixtures,  along  with  some  demulcent  sobsUon 
liquorice,  gum  arable,  or  sugar.  Every  practitioner  can  make  a  eaogli 
tare  out  of  these  materials  to  suit  his  own  views,  and  the  circnmstaDcea  al 
case.  It  is  generslly  preferable  to  employ  the  liquid  preparatioiil  of  tfci  ■ 
oines  TQcommenie4,  «&  xVe  a^^q.^  ^t  u\\Ul  t^c  aenclka,  the  wiat  gr  ^n| 
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ipecacuanha,  and  the  tincture  of  sangninaria.  Tartar  emetic  may  be  nsed  in 
aqaeons  or  yinoas  solntion ;  and  the  narcotics  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract. 
The  proportions  shonld  be  so  arranged  that  a  dose  maj  be  given  every  two, 
foar,  or  six  hours,  according  to  thb  urgency  and  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.'*' 

After  expectoration  has  been  fairly  established,  opiates  come  in  with  great 
propriety,  and  not  only  add  vastly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  bat  tend  to 
promote  a  core.  The  salts  of  morphia  are  probably  preferable  to  any  other 
preparations  of  opium  in  cough  mixtures,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
tend  less  to  restrain  the  secretions.  The  camphorated  tincture,  or  paregoric, 
which  is  much  employed,  both  popularly  and  by  physicians,  is  less  suitable  to 
acute  than  to  chronic  cases,  in  consequence  of  its  stimulating  properties.  The 
opiate  may  in  general  be  most  conveniently  administered,  in  small  doses,  in 
connection  with  the  expectorant  mixtures.  Sometimes,  when  the  cough  is 
Tery  troublesome,  and  productive  of  wakefulness  at  night,  the  opium  is  best 
given  in  full  doses  at  bedtime,  conjoined  with  an  equal  or  double  weight  of 
ipecacuanha. 

Should  bronchitis  be  indisposed  to  yield  to  suitable  depletion,  and  the 
symptoms  be  of  an  urgent  character,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  resorting  to 
mercury,  with  a  view  to  its  peculiar  influence  on  the  system.  It  may  also  be 
used,  with  great  advantage,  in  some  dangerous  cases,  in  which  the  debility 
of  the  patient  may  contraindicate  the  lancet. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  it  appears  to  be  verging  to  a 
chronic  form,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual,  with  the  exception  of  mer- 
cury, as  a  decoction  of  seneka  with  tartar  emetic.  An  ounce  of  the  bruised 
root,  and  the  same  quantity  of  liquorice  root,  may  be  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  sugar,  added  to  the  decoction.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful  every  two 
hours,  or  a  wineglassful,  if  the  patient's  stomach  will  bear  it,  twice  or  three 
times  a  day.  I  prefer  the  former  mode  of  exhibition.  The  compound  pills 
of  squill,  consisting  chiefly  of  squill  and  ammoniac,  are  also  an  excellent 
remedy.  Assafetida  is  capable  of  doing  great  service  in  certain  cases,  espe- 
cially in  infants,  in  whom  the  nervous  actions  are  often  irregular,  and  the 
sjrstem  needs  support,  under  the  exhausting  action  of  the  disease.  When 
there  is  considerable  debility,  with  difficulty  of  expectorating  the  bronchial 
secretions,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  three  or  five  grains  every  hour 
or  two,  often  answers  an  admirable  purpose. 

Local  measures  are  also  important.  After  the  application  of  cups  or  leeches, 
in  severe  cases,  large  emollient  poultices  are  often  useful,  kept  steadily  applied 
for  days  together.  After  due  depletion,  sinapisms  and  blisters  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  effectual  means  that  can 
be  employed  at  a  certain  stage.  Yery  early  in  the  disease,  they  often  fail  to 
arrest  the  inflammation,  while  they  aggravate  the  fever.  It  is  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  diseased  action  has  begun  to  subside,  that  they  are  most  usefully 
employed.  In  this  condition  of  the  disease,  they  sometimes  put  an  immediate 
end  to  it.  Occasionally,  in  very  threatening  cases,  when  a  very  speedy  action 
is  required,  the  strong  solntion  of  ammonia  may  be  employed  as  a  rubefacient 

*  A  mixture  may  contain  in  each  dose,  for  an  adult,  from  |T|x  to  fges  of  Antimonial 
or  Ipecacuanha  Wine  or  Tincture  of  Sanguinaria,  or  from  f^ss  to  f^j  of  Syrup  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha; comhined  with  from  TIX**  ^^  tTl  *1  ^^  Syrup  of  SquUl,  or  Tl|x  to  Tr[xx  of  Vinegar 
or  Tincture  of  Squill,  or  from  f^sa  to  fjj  of  Syrup  of  Seneka;  and  with  from  f^sa  to  fgj 
of  Tinct.  of  Hyoscyamus  or  Gonium,  or  n|ij  to  Tl|iv  of  Officinal  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  In 
eases  suitable  for  opiates,  for  the  above  narcotic  tinctures  may  be  substituted,  in  each 
dose,  from  1(^\j  to  tT^iy  of  Laudanum,  TTI^xy  to  f5ss  of  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia, 
or  f^ss  to  f^j  of  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.  It  will  be  convenient  to  prescribe 
these  medicines  in  a  mixture  of  f^vj,  with  ^ij  of  Gum  Arabic,  and  ^\\  ^1  ^vw^^tx  ^t 
Liquorice,  in  such  quantities  that  a  tablespoonful  of  l\\e  id\i.Vwt« ^i^\  <^Qi\A.%vOk>>CL<^^»«>^^ 
above  mentioned. 
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and  Tesicatory.  In  mikl  ewes,  eFpecially  in  children,  rabefacieot  lioii 
made  of  eolution  of  ammoDia,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  in  variona  pi 
tions  wiLh  olive  oil.  with  the  ocuusional  addition  of  tincture  of  campboi 
certain  aromatic  oils,  as  those  of  rosemary,  origanam,  and  borMmia 
sometimes  preferable  to  blisters.  Towards  the  period  of  couTsleacencc, 
ters  of  Burgnndy  or  Canada  pitch,  or  the  warming  plaster,  may  huUt 
feet  recovery,  aod  gatvd  against  relapse.  Inhalation  of  the  Taponrt 
water  is  recommended  by  some  writers,  aa  a  kind  of  emoUieiit  applictc 
the  inBamed  surface;  but  I  believe  that  it  will  be  foand  to  aggravate, 
as  frequently  as  to  alleviate  the  discomfort  of  the  patient.  It  ia  pn 
better  applicable  to  cases  complicated  with  epasm  of  the  broocbia,  ik 
pare  acute  inflammation. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  progress  of  some  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  w 
becomes  highly  important  to  abandon  all  depletory  methods,  and  r«Mi 
BDpporting  treatment.  The  pectoral  strictnre  and  pains  have  c9U«d,  i 
toration  has  been  folly  established,  the  skin  has  become  soft  or  moiat,  M 
matter  discharged  bas  assumed  an  opaque  and  perhaps  pnruloid  appMt 
but  tlie  cough  continues  severe  and  harasaiug,  the  palse  is  often  ftx 
and  the  patient  snffers  greatly  from  feelings  of  debility  and  g«aenl  i 
ness.  Every  experienced  practitioner  mnst  have  seen  such  cacna  n 
rapidly,  as  if  by  a  charm,  under  a  nutritious  diet,  a  little  malt  liquor  or 
and  esercise  in  the  open  air.  When  pnmlent  expectoration,  night  v 
and  a  hectic  circulation  are  observed,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  r 
ing  to  tonics,  among  which  sulphate  of  quinla  is  the  most  efficient.  S 
this  produce  constriction  of  the  chest,  the  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bait  I 
be  sultstituted,  with  the  addition  of  one  of  the  mineral  acids. 

Throughout  the  case,  the  patient  should  avoid  speaking  long  or  h 
should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  should  not  expose  himself  to* 
tudes  of  temperature. 

Certain  special  cases  require,  in  some  degree,  special  modes  of  Uvri 
In  infants,  leeching  is  often  in  the  highest  degree  cCQcicDt,  emetics  tn- 
times  beneBcial,  and  the  warm  bath  proves  a  useful  adjuvant.  Foil  f 
live  doses  of  calomel  frequently  produce  in  children  the  happiest  cSecU 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  strength  begins  to  Iiul,tl 
Bpiration  to  become  hurried,  and  the  nose  and  cheekn  to  feel  cool  to  tb* 
assafetida  produces  immediate  amendment,  and  sometimes  speedilj  n 
the  little  patient  from  great  apparent  danger.  The  syrnp  of  oniosi,  M 
ayrnp  of  garlic,  have  the  same  eff'ect  in  a  less  degree;  aitd  advaota|[l  i 
times  acernes  from  applying  garlic  poultices  to  the  feet,  and  bathfk 
chest  with  a  tincture  of  the  same  substance  made  cstemporaDeoualy  by 
iog  it  in  brandy. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  smaller  bronchia,  and  occupiei  a 
portion  of  the  chest,  the  treatment  should  bo  especially  active.  Qcncn 
local  bleeding  pushed  as  far  as  the  strength  will  permit,  free  and  me)] 
tering,  and  the  use  of  mercury  are  the  chief  remedies. 

When  the  inflammation  is  complicated  with  spasmodic  paroxyni 
asthmatic  character,  emetics  of  ipccacuauba  during  the  paroxygai^  n 
steady  use  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  in  such  doses  as  slightly  to  naiueat*  vi 
vomitiug  the  patient,  will  be  fonnd  highly  useful  additiooa  to  th«  mi 
antiphlugistic  measures.  Tincture  of  lobelia  and  syrup  of  senekk  ■ 
well  together  in  such  cases. 

In  relation  to  the  variety  of  bronchitis  called  in  Great  Britain  tbi 
atlhma,  independently  of  the  measures  ordinarily  employed  in  catarrUi 
tions,  Mr.  Uordon,  who  appears  to  have  paid  panicalar  altentioa  B 
Babject,  BlaVea  U\Sit.  b«  \i&%  fiicad  tdbelia  the  most  speedy  and  effoctaal  rd 
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and  the  cold  shower-bath  and  a  combination  of  the  sulphates  of  qninia  and 
iron  the  most  effectual .  preventires.  (  Watson^s  Led.  on  Princip.  and  PracL 
of  Physic.)  A  contribntor  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
(Ivi.  316)  states  that  he  has  found  pills  consisting  of  two  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinia  and  one  of  sulphate  of  iron,  given  three  times  dailj,  commencing 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  expected  attack,  and  continued  three  or  four 
weeks  at  least,  to  be  inrariably  successful  in  preventing  the  disease.  Dr. 
Elliotson  has  obtained  signal  relief,  in  three  out  of  four  cases,  by  diffusing 
chlorine  in  the  patient's  apartment,  by  means  of  the  chloride  of  lime  or 
of  soda,  placed  in  saucers  or  other  convenient  vessel.  (Tweedie^s  Syst.  of 
PracL  Med.)  The  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  in  the  dose  of  ten  drops,  gradu- 
ally increased  to  twenty,  three  times  a  day,  has  produced  the  best  effects 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gream.  At  the  same  time  he  applies  to  the  nasal 
membrane,  as  high  up  as  possible,  an  ointment  made  by  mixing  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  with  two  ounces  of  sperma- 
ceti cerate,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot.  (London  Lancet,  June  8, 
1850.)  Dr.  F.  W.  Mackenzie,  of  London,  has  found  arsenic  peculiarly  use- 
ful, and  gives  the  Fowler's  solution  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  minims. 
(Lond.  Joum.  of  Med.,  July,  1861.)  Dr.  D.  Lavis,  of  London,  gives,  during 
the  stage  of  coryza,  a  scruple  of  powdered  guaiac  in  a  cup  of  warm  tea  at 
bedtime,  for  six  successive  nights,  and  afterwards  depends  mainly  on  tinc- 
ture of  lobelia.  He  thus  shortens  its  duration  to  three  weeks  from  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  two  months.  (See  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Ivi.  528.) 
Under  the  impression  that  this  affection  sometimes  partakes  of  the  goaty 
character,  1  have  employed  colchicum  in  its  treatment. 

When  bronchitis  is  associated  with  hepatic  disease,  calomel  sht)uld  be  early 
given  as  a  purge,  and  the  system  brought  quickly  under  the  mercurial  influ- 
ence. If  associated  with  miasmatic  fever,  especially  in  its  intermittent  form, 
it  will  generally  yield  to  quinia,  after  due  depletion. 

The  treatment  adapted  to  the  variety  of  the  disease  denominated  peripneu^ 
monia  notJia,  depends  very  much  upon  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Jn  vig- 
orous individuals,  and  cases  not  complicated  with  chronic  disease,  active  de- 
pletion by  the  lancet  and  by  local  means  should  be  employed.  In  the  old 
and  feeble,  who  are  much  more  frequently  the  subjects  of  attack,  blood  must 
be  taken  cautiously;  and  more  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  cups  or  leeches, 
blisters,  and  expectorants  than  on  general  bleeding.  The  choice  of  expecto- 
rants will  also  be  influenced  by  the  symptoms ;  the  antimonials  and  ipecacu- 
anha being  adapted  to  the  more  open  inflammatory  cases;  squill,  seneka, 
ammoniac,  assafetida,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  those  in  which  the  bron- 
chial secretion  is  too  abundant,  and  the  muscular  powers  of  the  patient  too 
feeble  for  its  expectoration.  In  intermediate  cases,  the  two  kinds  of  expec- 
torants may  be  very  properly  combined. 

XL    CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS. 

Of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brochia  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  grades 
and  varieties  as  of  the  acute.  It  often  occurs  in  a  very  mild  form,  with  no 
other  observable  symptoms  than  a  slight  cough  and  moderate  expectoration, 
which,  after  lasting  a  considerable  time,  either  gradually  cease,  or  become 
aggravated,  so  as  to  excite  the  solicitude  of  the  patient.  Such  coughs  are  apt 
to  diminish  or  disappear  dnring  the  summer,  and,  when  the  predisposition  is 
Strong,  to  return  again  in  the  winter;  and  in  this  way  they  not  unfrequently 
continue  for  many  years,  especially  in  elderly  people. 

Severer  cases  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  there  is  a  troublesome  <^<yQ.^^ 
osaally  attended  with  expectoration,  sometlmea  %ea\x\i^  ^\A  ^^^"oNx*^  %^\&^^ 
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times  easy  and  copioas,  of  a  thick,  eomewhat  tenaclons,  opoqne  ■ 
whiliBh,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  tnm 
mixed  with  larger  qaantities  of  a  thinner  and  more  iraosparent,  ropjl 
probably  the  resalt  of  more  recent  inflammation,  either  euperveniof  opi 
old,  or  occupying  a  different  part  of  the  lungs.  Id  some  iDStanc«i,i 
whitish,  opaque,  solid  particles  are  mixed  with  the  spata,  which  lu 
some  been  considered  as  tnbercalous  matter,  but  which ,  according  to  Aj 
are  nothing  more  than  the  concrete  secretion  of  mucous  fotUcles  in  ih«fi 
In  certain  rare  cases,  the  expectoration  has  a  very  offeDsive  odour,  nk 
possibly  to  Ihe  condition  of  the  blood.  The  congb  is  nsaally  moat  ■ 
and  the  expectoration  most  abundant  in  the  morning.  It  is  occaaioBal 
tended  with  pain,  soreness,  heat,  and  some  degree  of  tightness  in  tbei 
but  these  symptoms  are  not  common,  unless  as  cousequences  of  new  aeca 
of  inSammation.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affected  with  hurried  re*yii 
or  dyspnoea,  and  these  are  much  more  apt  than  in  health  to  occur  alia 
cular  exertion.  In  general,  there  is  no  fercr;  but  it  is  not  uncotninoa  t 
the  pulse  somewhat  quickened ;  and  sometimes  a  slight  febrile  paroiyn 
be  observed  to  form  every  day.  The  complaint  may  ran  on  for  a  tet] 
time  with  tittle  modification,  except,  perhaps,  a  diminntion  in  warm  ve 
which,  indeed,  not  unfreqnently  co-operates  with  proper  remedial  mci 
in  putting  an  end  to  it.  Unless  relieved,  it  is  apt  in  time  to  take  on  U 
lowing  more  aggravated  form. 

Either  as  a  consequence  of  an  acute  attack,  or  from  the  increaM 
milder  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  sometimes  exhibit 
midablo  character.    There  is  copioas  parntent  expectoration,  with  occaiii 

little  blood,  shortness  of  breath  much  increased  by  exercise,  debility, 
elation,  a  frequent  pulse,  sweats  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  obvious 
toms  of  phthisis;  so  that  the  complaint  was  formerly,  and  ia  still  occatfi 
denominated  catarrhal  consumption.  Such  cases  not  anfreqaently  tan 
fatally,  either  by  gradually  wearing  out  the  patient,  or  hy  the  BOperrait 
OiCute  inQammation  of  the  bronchia  or  other  portion  of  the  respiratory  M 
In  some  instances,  however,  such  acute  attacks  appear  to  snpened 
chronic,  and,  if  they  do  not  carry  off  the  patient,  leave  him  better  thai 
found  him.  When  chronic  bronchitis  of  this  or  the  mildiT  form  has 
for  many  years,  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  suppress  it,  especially  b 
old  people.  The  system,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  discharge,  cnnaot  a 
modate  itself  to  ihc  new  condition  consequent  upon  its  cessation  ;  and  > 
or  fatal  congestion  or  inflammation  is  apt  to  occur  in  some  on*  of  tfai 
organs. 

Frequently,  in  the  course  of  chronic  bronchitis,  there  is  a  mixtare  of 
with  the  chronic  symptoms,  in  consequence  either  of  the  saperventio*  ol 
iniiammation  in  the  parts  before  inflamed  chronically,  or  of  new  parts  h 
ing  affected  ;  and  this  possible  complication  shoald  always  be  bone  li 
in  the  trealment.  A  test  of  the  occurrence  of  acute  gymtoms.  SDggMti 
Andral,  is  the  appearance  of  transparent,  amidst,  or  in  the  place  of  pnrtJ 
opaque  sputa.     The  sign  is  generally,  but  not  universally  Ixae. 

A  variety  of  chronic  bronchitis  called  by  Laennec  piluitotu  catorf 
Williams  bronchorrlicea,  and  by  tiie  older  writers  humoral  aettima,  it  d 
terizedby  paroxysms  of  severe  dyspnoea  and  coughing,  followed  by  tiitM 
expectoration  of  a  ropy,  glairy,  transparent,  and  more  or  less  frotlij  ■ 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  white  of  eggs  beat  with  watvr,  and  alloa 
stand.  Several  pints  are  sometimes  discharged  in  twenty-four  honn. 
paroxysms  oi-cur  daily,  and,  in  some  cases,  several  times  a  day,  an  exc**d 
variable  in  their  duration,  are  seldom  accompanied  with  fever,  and  lOBr 
begin  «\l\^  cot^i.&.    '^^^v^viwu\'>A.\.\(i\i,\^%d<:^niart)id  sooada  art  tat  b 
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which  are  very  soon  followed  bj  the  macoas  rale,  showing  that  the  attacks 
commeDce  with  a  congestion  and  consequent  tamefaction  of  the  mncoas  mem- 
brane, which  is  afterwards  relieved  by  secretion.  The  chronic  disease  consists 
in  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  bronchia,  which  renders  them  liable  to  conges- 
tive attacks  from  slight  irritation ;  while  the  tissue  does  not  possess  energy 
enough  to  take  on  acute  inflammation.  The  complaint  is  apt  to  occur  in  old 
gouty  individuals,  and  those  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  especially  of  the  heart.  It  sometimes  also  attends  the  develop- 
ment of  miliary  tubercles  throughout  the  lungs.  The  paroxysms  are  induced 
by  cold,  irritating  vapours  or  powders,  and  by  other  causes  which  ordinarily 
produce  catarrah.  The  disease  is  sometimes  speedily  fatal  in  old  persons, 
who  die  in  one  of  the  paroxysms,  suffocated  by  the  excessive  secretion  which 
they  cannot  discharge.  Generally,  however,  it  continues  for  a  long  time,  in 
some  instances  for  many  years,  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  patient,  who 
is  apt  to  become  dropsical,  ahd  dies  at  length  from  exhaustion  or  suffoca- 
tion. The  excessive  secretion  sometimes  relieves  complaints  of  the  heart  by 
removing  congestion. 

Laennec  describes,  under  the  name  of  dry  caiarrh,  a  variety  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  a  very  troublesome  cough,  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest, 
and  either  no  expectoration,  or  only  of  small,  semi-transparent,  pearl-gray 
pellets,  of  the  consistence  of  pitch.  A  sibilant  rale  is  heard.  The  disease  is 
apt  to  attack  the  gouty  and  hypochondriac,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast, 
persons  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  and  those  enfeebled  by  excesses. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  the  mucous  rales,  occasionally  mixed  with  the 
sonorous  and  sibilant,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  chest,  and  often  shift- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  only  by  physical  signs  that  chronic  catarrh  can  be  dis- 
tinguished fh)m  phthisis.  The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  former  are  equable 
resonance  upon  percussion,  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  consolidation  in  any 
portion  of  the  lung,  as  bronchial  resonance  and  respiration,  and  of  the  signs 
indicating  a  cavity,  as  amphoric  resonance  or  respiration,  and  pectoriloquy. 
When  these  signs  are  absent,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  copious  purulent 
expectoration,  the  evidence  is  almost  conclusive  that  the  disease  is  bronchial. 
But,  when  the  bronchia  are  themselves  much  enlarged,  and  contain  pus,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis.  The  signs,  however,  of 
preceding  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  characteristic  of  ordinary  tuberculous 
deposits,  are  wanting  in  this  case.  (See  Phthisis.) 

Prognosis. — In  its  worst  forms,  chronic  brbnchitis  is  a  dangerous  affection, 
though  it  often  continues  for  many  years,  and  is  occasionally  prolonged  from 
middle  life  into  an  advanced  old  age.  It  is  not  so  often  directly  fatal,  as  in- 
directly, by  so  far  debilitating  the  system,  and  deteriorating  the  lungs,  as  to 
cause  the  patient  to  sink  under  the  supervention  of  acute  inflammation  whether 
of  the  bronchia  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  these  acute  attacks  is  to  produce  a  suspension  or  diminution  of  the 
discharge  from  the  bronchia,  which  is  therefore  a  bad  sign  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis. Patients  with  this  disease  also  frequently  die  of  complaints  of  the 
heart,  which  are  sometimes  the  cause,  and  sometimes  probably  the  result  of 
the  bronchial  affection.  The  coexistence  of  much  enlargement  of  the  bronchia 
with  chronic  inflammation  i6  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  supervention  of  an 
attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  upon  an  old  catarrh  occasionally  adds  greatly  to 
its  danger.  In  determining  as  to  the  degree  of  danger  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis, it  is  very  important  to  ascertain  whether  it  may  not  be  dependent  upon 
some  more  serious  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  sometimes 
partially  indurated,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  softened  or  ulcerated,  in  some 
cases  of  a  deep-red,  violet^  or  brownish  hue,  in  oth^x^  ^^'jvi^)'^^^^"^^^^^  ^"^^ 
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of  &  flligbtly  reddish  tin^^e,  and  generally  lined  with  paraloid  mncoior 
formed  pus.  The  exlreme  tubes  are  Dot  unfrequeDtl)-  dist«nd«ii  with  lb 
munary  secretiou ;  and  the  broochial  glands  enlarged  &nd  softroed.  I 
dry  L-atarrh  of  Laeanec,  the  mioate  bronchial  raaiilieatioDB  are  ruddemd 
BO  much  ihiukeoed  as  oftea  to  obstruct  th@  passafjie,  aud.  wh«n  this  is  M 
caae,  are  apt  to  be  blocked  up  by  a  thick,  tenacioos  matter,  in  g1obalM< 
gixe  of  millet  aeeds.  The  tnbeB  are  ocL-asiouallj  fooud  di]ftt«d,  eitkeri 
or  ill  numbers,  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  extent  at  a  bnach  n 
ramifications,  sometimeB  in  isolated  portions  of  the  tnlie.  In  Ihe  fanner 
the  parieles  are  generally  thickened,  ana  the  result  is  probably  o«in| 
kind  or  iuflaDimator;  hypertrophy;  in  tbe  latter,  they  ore  thinned.  ««bc 
very  much  so,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  distension  from  the  extraordraai 
pnlfte  given  to  the  air  in  coughing  and  respiration.  Cotisiriclion  Dfthc 
is  sometimes  observed,  in  such  a  degree  as  completely  to  closo  them,  n 
from  thickening  of  tlie  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  entire  waJl  of  the 
Id  some  cases  in  which  all  the  signs  of  chronic  bronchitis  exiat  doring 
the  tubes  are  found  to  all  appearance  perfectly  healthy  afVer  death.  {A» 
Bayle,  4bc.)  More  or  less  emphysema  of  the  Inogs  is  almost  alwajw  I 
ID  fatal  cases  of  chronic  catarrh. 

Causes. — The  greater  number  of  cases  of  chronic  catAirh  mn  tte< 
qaeuces  of  acute  attacks.  But  not  unfrequently  they  come  on  gradually 
the  slight  and  continued  or  frequent  application  of  caases  of  irritatioa, 
as  ordinarily  produce  the  acute  disease,  when  more  intense,  or  acting  m 
susceptible  subjects.  Irritating  powders  are  apt  to  produce  ihb  eifecl 
inhaled ;  and  hence,  stone-CD tiers,  workers  in  metal,  and  those  employ 
cleanse  feathers, -hair,  &c.  by  beating  them,  are  liable  to  the  disease.  ' 
is  a  peculiarity,  moreover,  of  constitution,  which  predisposes  certain  fad 
als  lo  chronic  bronchitis;  and  sach  a  peculiarity  often  exi.tts  in  peraoM 
rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  of  system,  and  those  subject  to  cotaneons  cnp 
The  disease  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  other  pectoral  complainli, 
cially  phthisis,  in  which,  when  fully  developed,  it  is  never  abeeot.  Due 
tbe  heart  frequently  causes  it,  in  consequence  of  tbe  irregatar  diatribtt 
blood  in  the  lungs  which  it  produces,  and,  when  not  the  caase,  tends  u  ■ 
Tate  the  complaint,  and  to  render  it  much  more  obstinate.  It  freqiuot: 
lows  measles  and  booping-couffh ;  uud  apjuars  sometimes  to  depend  apt 
suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  especially  the  menstrual  and  beraorrb 

Treatment. — General  bleeding  is  seldom  required  or  admiuible,  u 
considerable  extent,  lu  some  cases,  when  the  symptome.  under  temp 
iuQueuces,  assume  a  more  acute  character,  a  few  ouDcea  of  blood  n 
taken  with  advantage  from  the  arm;  but  it  should  always  be  doae  vht 
tion.  Local  bleeding,  by  cups  or  leeches,  is  both  safer  and  more  ctEcM 
It  may  be  resorted  to  occasionally,  and  in  moderation,  when  then  b 
pain  or  striuture  in  the  chest,  with  sufficient  strength  of  poise. 

The  expectorants  are,  upon  tbe  whole,  the  medicines  best  adapted  t 
complaint.  In  the  choice  of  them,  the  practitioner  rauat  be  gnidcd  t 
symptoms.  Should  some  excitement  of  the  circulation  exist,  with  del 
expectoration,  and  some  degree  of  constriction,  the  least  stimutating  >l 
of  the  class  should  be  used,  such  as  tartar  emetic  in  aqneons  or  tIpmi 
tion,  ipecacuanha  wine  or  syrup,  tincture  of  sanguioaria  and  of  lobelfi 
wine  of  colchicam;  of  which  a  dose  should  be  given  four  or  six  tintei 
aud  so  regulated  as  to  be  kept  just  within  the  nauseating  point.  !(  s* 
mouly  happens,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  geucral  excitemmit.  ori 
inflammation,  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  expectorants  UMf  la 
joined  with  syrup  ortincture  of  squill,or  syrup  of  seneka.  I  havefoundao 
biuatiuti  moi«  e%ce£,\QMf.  V^van  \.^«  <l>i<^w.Uaa  of  scaeka  and  liqaorice  toOK 
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tartar  emetic,  described  ander  acnte  bronchitis.  (See  page  835.)  It  has  hap- 
pened to  me  to  see  many  very  obstinate  cases  of  congh  yield  to  this  remedy. 
The  seneka  appears  to  exercise  an  alterative  inflaence  over  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  independent  of  its  expectorant  power.  The  compound 
squill  pill  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  containing  chiefly  squill  and  ammoniac,  is 
an  excellent  combination.  Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  balsams  of  Tola 
and  Peru,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  to  copaiba.  The  last- 
mentioned  medicine  often  proves  serviceable  in  chronic  catarrhs.  The  expec- 
torants should  generally  be  givei^in  mixture,  with  small  doses  of  one  of  the 
narcotics  to  allay  cough.  When  there  is  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  want 
of  bronchial  secretion,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  stramonium,  belladonna,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  chloroform  should  be  preferred  to  opium ;  and  tincture  of 
camphor,  or  camphor-water,  may  spmetimes  be  usefully  added  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Under  other  circumstances,  one  of  the  opiates  should  be  pre- 
ferred, as  more  effectual  than  the  medicines  mentioned  in  allaying  cough. 
The  salts  of  morphia  are  probably  the  best  preparations  of  opium  for  use  in 
bronchial  disease.  The  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  is  a  verx  agreeable 
preparation,  well  adapted  to  cases  without  any  vestige  of  acute  inflammation. 
Black  snake-root,  or  cimicifuga,  sometimes  exerts  a  happy  influence  in  ithe 
relief  of  chronic  coughs.  Sulphur,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  also  said  to  be  useful.  Cough  mixtures  of  almost 
infinite  diversity  may  be  prepared  from  the  above  materials,  in  the  choice  and 
association  of  which  the  practitioner  has  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  a  discriminating  judgment.  Gum  arable,  liquorice,  and  sugar  are  usefhl 
demulcent  additions  to  the  expectorants. 

If  the  expectorant  treatment  fail,  aided  by  local  measures,  such  as  will  be 
detailed  immediately,  and  should  the  case  exhibit  no  peculiar  tendency  to 
tuberculous  disease,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  mercurial  impression,  which 
should  be  maintained  moderately  for  weeks,  if  not  sooner  effectual.  For  this 
purpose  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill  should  be  employed ;  and  advantage 
will  often  accrue  from  the  addition  of  a  narcotic,  such  as  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mus or  conium,  or  opium  with  ipecacuanha  when  not  contraindicated. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  highly  esteemed  and  much  employed  by  German 
practitioners  under  similar  circumstances.  It  has  also  been  used  with  great 
asserted  advantage  by  inhalation.  The  salt  may  be  volatilized  in  a  suitable 
vessel  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  vapours  inhaled  as  fhey  escape,  due 
caution  being  observed  that  they  are  not  too  concentrated.  Dr.  Gieseler 
has  found  the  remedy  thus  used,  two  or  three  times  daily,  to  cure  chronic 
catarrhs  in  a  few  days,  and  on  no  occasion  to  be  quite  useless.  {B.  and  F. 
Med.'Chir,  Bev.,  July,  1856.) 

Should  febrile  action  supervene  upon  chronic  bronchitis,  it  may  usually  be 
relieved  by  a  saline  aperient,  the  neutral  mixture,  and  tartar  emetic  in  small 
doses. 

External  irritation  should  be  sustained  by  blisters  to  the  chest  frequently 
repeated,  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic  or  croton  oil,  and  setons  or  issues  be- 
tween the  shoulders.  To  do  permanent  good,  these  must  be  long  persevered 
in.  The  irritant  should  be  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, as  indicated  by  auscultation.  In  mild  cases,  it  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  patient  to  wear  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  or  Canada  pitch,  or  a  warming 
plaster.  Frictions  to  the  chest  are  also  useful,  and  especially  with  rubefacient 
liniments,  composed  of  some  of  the  stimulating  volatile  oils,  as  of  turpentine, 
rosemary,  origanum,  or  monarda,  sufficiently  diluted  with  olive  oil.  When 
the  disease  is  connected  with  a  repelled  eruption,  it  is  important  to  endeavour 
to  restore  the  cutaneous  affection  by  irritation  to  the  part  in  which  it  had 
previously  existed ;  and  croton  oil  is  an  excelteni  \tt\\AXi\.iQ>x  >^\^  ^^^^^I^sn^^ 


Inhalations  are  also  very  nseful  in  some  coses  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
vapours  of  tar  are  especially  beneGcial.  The  air  of  pine  fore^U  is  ihoi 
to  be  peculiarly  wholeaome  in  this  complaint.  The  fames  of  commoo  r 
decomposed  by  heat,  have  been  employed  with  advantage.  Copaiba,  ui 
ethereal  solution  of  balsam  of  Tola  have  been  recommended.  To  thew.aaoi 
additions  may  be  made  with  advantage,  as  opiam,  coaiatn,  and  someoi 
the  preparations  containiog  hydrocyanic  acid.  Other  sabstiuices,  occulot 
administered  in  this  way,  are  chlorine  and  the  vapour  of  iodine.  The  (•> 
may  be  breathed  with  the  air  of  apartments,  in  which  solntioDs  of  chlarU 
lime,  potassa,  or  soda  are  placed;  the  latter  is  most  conveniently  applie 
means  of  an  inhaler,  along  with  the  vaponr  of  water,  and  that  of  tioctoi 
conium,  byoscyamns,  opium,  ether,  or  Hoffmann's  anodyne. 

lu  old  or  prostrate  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  copious  paralnl 
pectoration,  night  sweats,  &c.,  it  is  In  many  instances  highly  importao 
addition  to  the  treatment  alwve  detailed,  to  employ  measures  calcalatc 
invigorate  the  system.  The  ohalybeates,  combined  with  the  bitter  loi 
may  be  used,  the  former  to  improve  the  character  of  the  blood,  the  lalti 
promote  digestion.  The  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark,  long  and  freely  i 
is  ^n  excellent  remedy  under  these  circnmstances ;  and  may  often  be  ad 
tageously  associated  with  one  of  the  mineral  acids,  especially  tba  aroa 
sulphuric  acid,  or  the  nitromariatic.  Decoction  of  Iceland  moss  bu 
much  used,  and  it  is  said  sometimes  very  efficaciously,  as  tonic,  demntcent, 
nutritive.  Sulphate  of  quinia  maji  be  given  when  the  disease  is  accompi 
with  chills  and  hectic  paroxysms.  Porter  and  other  stimalant  drinka  mtu 
called  in  rcqnlsition  when  the  debility  is  great.  Dr.  Alison,  of  Bdinfai 
has  found  great  advantage  from  tannic  acid,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  t 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  diminishes  the  secretion  and  the  eo 
and  increases  the  general  strength.  Should  gastric  or  hepatic  diseoK  i 
the  treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly,  and,  in  cases  of  Tomiting 
gastritis,  the  stimulant  plan  should  be  suspended  if  possible.  Exercise  ab 
be  taken  freely  in  warm  dry  weather;  but  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  sh 
be  avoided.  Hence  the  importance,  if  the  patient  be  a  resident  of  cold 
austere  climates,  that  he  should  remove  during  the  winter  to  warm  and  e 
ble  latitudes.  The  interior  of  one  of  our  most  Sonthern  States,  or  oe 
the  West  India  islands  may  be  recommended,  A  sea  voyage  ia  itwlf  ( 
beneGcial,  and,  if  long  enough,  will  not  unfrequently  effect  a  cure.  A  ch 
of  residence,  even  without  any  considerable  obvious  change  of  climal 
sometimes  beneficial.  A  resort  to  the  Sulphur  Springs  may  be  adviM 
the  hope  of  good  from  their  waters.  Warm  clothing,  and  fiannel  ncn 
skin  are  important.  Advantage  will  often  accrue,  during  the  severe  rol 
onr  winters,  from  wearing  wadded  cotton  or  lamb's  wool  over  the  bnaat 
shoulders.  General  frictions  to  the  surface  are  sometimes  aaefal.  Tht 
should  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Ordinarily,  it  shook 
nalritious  without  being  stimalant,  consisting,  for  example,  of  milk, 
tighter  meats  in  moderation,  fish,  farinaceous  preparations,  and  vegetal 
When  there  is  any  degree  of  acutenesa  in  the  symptoms,  meats  sbovkl 
forbidden,  and  the  patient  confined  to  milk  and  vegetables,  or  the  lattersli 
Stimulating  drinks  should  not  be  allowed  unless  in  cssea  of  coiuddti 
debility. 

In  the  form  of  branchial  disease  denominated  piluiloue  catarrh,  btVHti 
rhma,  or  humoral  anlhma,  the  treatment  should  vary  according  ■•  I 
applied  to  the  paroxysm  or  the  interval.  At  the  accession  of  the  aUs 
hot  pediluria,  hot  baths,  sinapisms  over  the  epigastrinm,  and,  if  tbe  « 
permit,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  employed,  followed  by  s 
of  the  Batne  iiied\c\u&  at  lA  \.\i\'iwwt  i^t  VntwUa.,  every  hour  ot  Vm 
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BQstain  a  slight  naasea.  Daring  the  excessiye  expectoration,  stimulants  some- 
times become  necessary  to  support  the  strength,  and  aid  the  patient  in  the 
discharge  of  the  mncas.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  HofT- 
mann's  anodyne,  or  ether  may  be  employed.  Strong  coffee  has  also  been  re- 
commended. In  the  intervals,  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  obviating 
the  tendency  to  bronchial  congestion.  The  indications,  therefore,  are  to  give 
tone  to  the  bronchial  vessels,  and  to  maintain  a  moderate  secretion  from  them. 
For  this  purpose,  the  stimulant  expectorants  already  enumerated  as  remedies 
in  chronic  catarrh  should  be  employed,  and  should  be  given  with  small  doses 
of  one  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  or  some  other  nause- 
ating expectorant.  Blisters  to  the  chest  are  also  useful.  The  functions 
should  all  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  corrected  if  deranged.  Disease  of 
the  liver  and  stomach,  if  existing,  should  be  removed,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  regular,  and  gouty  tendencies  obviated  by  suitable  remedies.  In  relation 
to  diet,  exercise,  fresh  air,  an  equable  temperature,  and  warm  clothing,  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  as  to  chronic  bronchitis  in  general. 


III.  CATARRH. 

This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes 
generally,  attended  with  increased  secretion.  At  present,  however,  when 
not  connected  with  some  epithet  fixing  its  locality  elsewhere,  it  is  confined  to 
inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages.  Each  portion  of  these  passages 
gives  a  distinct  name  to  the  inflammation  with  which  it  may  be  affected. 
Hence  we  have  coryza,  angina,  laryngitis,  and  bronchitis.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that,  in  the  same  attack,  all  these  parts  are  successively  or  simultaneously 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  which,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  dis- 
ease. For  this,  in  its  full  extent,  weliave  no  other  name  than  catarrh.  Some 
writers  consider  catarrhal  inflammations  as  peculiar  or  speciflc,  **  character- 
ized by  slightly  increased  vascularity,  afflux  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  aug- 
mented secretion."  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  anything  specific  in 
its  character.  The  inflammation,  which  begins  with  increased  secretion  in  the 
nostrils,  very  often  becomes  dry  when  it  reaches  the  throat  or  bronchial  tubes ; 
and  yet  it  can  hardly  have  changed  its  nature.  There  is  a  certain  grade  or 
stage  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membranes,  in  which  they  are  disposed 
to  copious  serous  or  thin  mucous  secretion ;  and  what  these  writers  designate 
as  catarrh  differs  from  other  examples  of  inflammation  only  in  this  respect 

The  disease  usually  begins  in  the  nostrils  with  coryza,  then  invades  succes- 
sively the  fauces,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchia,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  last-mentioned  tubes.  Sometimes,  especially  in  children, 
it  penetrates  to  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  constitutes  pneumo- 
nia. Not  unfrequently,  also,  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  fauces  or 
larynx,  and  runs  downwards ;  and,  in  some  instances,  making  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  extends  upwards  as  far  as  the  nostrils,  giving 
rise  to  coryza. 

The  grade  of  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  nearly  the  same  throughout  this 
coarse,  unless  modified  by  treatment.  If  the  coryza  or  angina  be  light,  the 
chances  are  that  the  bronchitis  will  be  light  also ;  and  mce  versa.  Some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  bronchitis  begin  as  intense  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  ex- 
tending to  the  submucous  tissue.  When  the  disease  reaches  the  chest,  and 
is  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  it  is  called  catarrh  fever. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  the  symptoms  of  catarrh.  They  vary  with  the 
part  or  parts  affected,  and  have  been  sufficiently  described  under  the  preceding 
beads.    When  severe,  the  complaint  is  almost  alwtti^%  ^\.\a\A<^^  ^wS^  Nk^^s^^ 
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anil,  even  though  slight,  is  not  iinrreqnently  thus  attended,  if  it  occil[He«  lia 
taneously  a  great  extent  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

The  treftimeiit  has  been  already  folly  detailed.  Thus,  when  the  tUm 
occupies  the  nostrils,  it  ranst  he  treated  aa  coryza;  whea  the  fauoei,  u 
gina;  when  the  larynx,  aa  laryngitis;  and,  finally,  when  the  broneUa, 
bronchitis.  It  ia  only  necessary  to  state  here,  that  it  is  often  highly  impotl 
to  arrest  the  disease,  or  diminish  its  violence,  in  ils  eilrliest  aeat,  so  ibi 
may  either  not  reach  the  bronchia  at  all,  or  reach  them  in  a  milder  to 
Hence  the  propriety  of  attacking  inflammation  of  the  nostrils  ami  flu 
more  efficiently  than  if  the  complaint  were  to  be  confined  within  tbcM  Kb 
Attention  to  tliis  suggestion  may  often  prevent  a  long- con  tianed.  if  not 
rioua  attack  of  pectoral  disease. 

In  the  cases  of  individuala  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  c«t*i 
it  is  Bometimea  very  deairable  to  meet  the  disease  upon  the  thresbold,  i 
turn  it  aside  if  possible.  This  ia  true  in  whatever  portion  of  the  air-pant 
it  maymake  its  first  appearance.  The  means  calculated  for  this  parpowi 
chiefly,  a  large  dose  of  opium  at  bedtime,  and  the  production  of  a  cop 
and  coutiuuerl  flow  of  perspiration.  For  the  modes  of  carrying  these  d 
sures  into  effect,  and  the  cautions  necessary,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
article  on  coryza. 


IT.  INFLUENZA.  ^M 

Sjn.—Ep!deinic  Culatrli.-—Orippt  (Fr.).  ^^H 

The  name  influenza,  adopted  from  the  Italian,  has  been  applied  tx 
sively.  though  with  no  great  propriety,  to  an  epidemic  disease  which  vn 
takes  on  the  character  of  catarrh.  The  first  epidemic  of  this  kind,  of  wl 
we  have  any  distinct  medical  record,  occurred  in  the  year  1510.  Th«r« 
be  little  doabt,  however,  that  it  has  occasionally  visil«d  mankind  from 
earliest  ages.  Since  the  year  mentioned,  we  have  numerons  records  o( 
occurrence,  at  irregular  intervals,  down  to  oar  own  times. 

The  epidemic  appears  to  have  been  altogether  irregnlar  in  the  period 
its  occurrence.  Sumetimes  returning  in  two  or  three  years  after  ru  dll 
pearance,  it  has,  in  other  instances,  postpoued  its  return  for  eeren,  tu 
even  twenty  years.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  observed  any  certain  coi 
in  its  progress.  In  general,  however,  its  tendency  is  to  proceed  from  the< 
towards  the  west,  and  it  probably  marches  more  frequently  from  the  n 
northward,  than  in  the  contrary  direction.  On  the  old  contineni,  ft 
sometimes  commenced  in  Russia,  advanced  westward  tbroogh  PoUad  ■ 
Germany,  then  crossed  into  Britain,  and  afterwards  visited  saccearfi 
France,  Spain,  and  Ilaly.  On  other  occasions,  it  has  begun  in  lh«  tot 
east,  and  entering  France  and  Spain  from  Italy,  has  thence  proceeded 
England,  and  swept  round  the  north  of  Europe.  In  this  country.  It 
sometimes  proceeded  from  the  Northern  States  towards  the  Sootberi; 
Other  occasions,  has  commenced  in  the  latter,  and  marched  towards  the  H 
Its  spread  is  usually  so  rapid,  that  it  not  unfrequently  appears  throdgk 
vast  extents  of  territory  almost  simultaneously.  Oceans  Mem  to  opf 
no  obstacle  to  its  conrse.  It  has  leaped  over  from  Europe  to  North  A 
rica,  has  been  observed  in  solitary  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  oceaa,  < 
has  attacked  the  crews  of  ships  far  ont  of  reach  of  any  conmanicalioa  B 
the  land.  It  appears  Roraelimea  to  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  wholagh 
/There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  its  course  to  Ihut  of  epidemie  cM 
the  mareb  of  which  it  has  both  immediately  preceded  and  follows 

Ax  l\ie  ttomeuV  u^  \tt^oa\tiii,\\.aftvi.'6?,^W'itt.  %vm.ullaaeoaB]y  on  g 
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berSi  and  before  its  departare  sometimes  involves  almost  the  whole  popala- 
tion.  Its  average  daration,  in  each  neighbourhood,  is  aboat  six  weeks; 
though  the  cause  appears  to  linger  after  all  the  susceptible  material  for  its 
action  has  been  exhausted ;  for  strangers  arriving  in  the  affected  region,  after 
the  disease  has  apparently  ceased,  are  not  unfrequentlj  attacked.  The  in- 
ferior animals  seem  to  suffer  as  well  as  man.  Many  instances  are  on  record, 
in  which  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  and  even  birds  have  been  seized  by  the  epi- 
demic. Some  persons  are  much  less  susceptible  to  the  morbid  influence  than 
others,  and  some  appear  to  be  altogether  insusceptible.  No  obvious  cause 
exists  for  this  discrepancy.  All  ages,  both  sexes,  and  every  variety  of  tem- 
perament and  occupation  are  equally  liable  to  attack.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  whole  community  are  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  affected. 

The  disease  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character, 
though  it  has  occasionally  differed  much  in  its  grade  of  severity,  in  different 
times  and  places.  In  general  it  is  very  mild ;  but,  on  some  occasions,  and 
in  certain  localities,  it  has  proved  extremely  fatal.  Thus,  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1850,  nine  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  the  disease  in 
Rome.  It  is  probable  that  other  epidemic  influences  may  occasionally  com- 
bine with  and  modify  it  in  certain  situations.  It  may,  for  example,  be  con- 
ceived that,  if  it  should  appear  in  a  neighbourhood  already  tainted  with  a 
typhoid  influence,  this  might  fearfully  increase  the  mortality. 

In  many  of  the  epidemics,  authors  have  recorded  unusual  changes  in  the 
temperature,  moisture,  and  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  same  state  of 
the  weather  has  not  been  observed  in  different  places  attacked ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  there  has  been  nothing  uncommon  noticed.  It  appears  that  the 
disease  has  prevailed  in  all  climates,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every  possible 
thermometrical,  hygrometrical,  and  barometrical  variation.  It  has  sometimes 
occurred  in  summer,  though  more  frequently  in  the  colder  seasons. 

Symptoms, — Influenza  usually  appears  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
catarrh,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  rather  aggravated  form.  In  many  instances, 
however,  it  is  very  light,  without  fever,  and  scarcely  regarded  by  the  patient. 
It  usually  begins  with  coryza  or  sore-throat,  and  the  common  preliminary 
symptoms  of  fever,  as  feelings  of  Ifesitude  and  weariness,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
chilliness,  rigors,  &c.,  which  are  followed  first  by  heat  of  skin,  headache,  and 
excited  pulse,  and  soon  afterwards  by  cough,  uneasiness  in  the  chest,  and 
other  signs  of  pectoral  disease.  But  the  symptoms  of  nervous  derangement 
are  in  general  much  more  prominent  than  in  ordinary  catarrh,  and  there  is 
greater  muscular  debility.  Disorders  of  sight  and  hearing,  giddiness,  pains 
in  the  back  and  limbs,  general  uneasiness,  and  depression  of  spirits  are  not 
uncommon  in  this  disease.  The  headache  is  often  severe,  sometimes  affecting 
equally  the  whole  head,  but  more  frequently  concentrated  in  the  forehead, 
and  especially  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  Not  unfrequently  the 
pains  extend  to  the  back  of  the  neck  in  the  form  of  rheumatism,  and  to  the 
cheeks  and  temples,  which  are  very  sore  and  painful.  Disorders  of  stomach, 
such  as  nausea  and  vomRing,  are  more  common  than  in  ordinary  catarrh. 
But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  debility  which 
attends  it.  Almost  all  writers  are  agreed  upon  this  point.  In  some  of  the 
epidemic  attacks,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  striking  than  in  others,  and  in  a 
few  instances  the  pulse  is  said  to  have  been  strong,  and  to  have  not  only 
borne,  but  imperiously  demanded  depletion.  But,  in  the  much  greater  num* 
ber  of  instances,  it  is  described  as  having  been  feeble ;  and  in  some,  the  de- 
bility was  extraordinary,  so  that  the  disease  would  not  at  all  bear  the  loss  o( 
blood,  and  death  was  in  numerous  cases  ascribed  to  bleeding.  So  great  was 
the  prostration  of  strength,  that  the  patient  fainted  merely  u\^o\sl  ^\.\fo\s£^Ncis^% 
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to  sit  up.  Another  striking  circnmstftnce  is.  that  the  debilitf  orteo  eoBtl 
for  &  coDBiderable  time  after  the  cesttalion  of  all  other  eymplnma.  I  a 
Bay  that  1  have  observed  this  extraordinary  debility  in  the  epidcmici  i 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  witness;  bnt  the  testimony  to  the  fact  is  too  strong 
united  to  admit  of  denial.  As  in  ordinary  catarrhal  fever,  there  is  gene 
a  remission  ot  the  febrile  EymptoniB  in  the  morniog.  and  an  exscerb 
towards  night.  The  degree  of  intensity  in  the  nasal,  throat,  ftod  pee 
symptoms  is  estremely  variable.  Sometimes  the  affection  of  the  mil 
membrane  scarcely  exceeds  the  point  of  irritation  or  congestion;  and, 
when  the  coagh  is  considerable,  anscnltation  does  not  always  detect  ibe  i 
of  bronchial  inflammation. 

But  tlie  effects  of  this  epidemic  inllnence  do  not  necessarily  appear  fi 
shape  of  catarrh.  In  some  instances,  its  force  has  been  spent  opon  the  In 
and  violent  headache,  flushed  face,  delirium,  and  fever  have  been  the  pt 
nent  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  digestive  organs  have  been  alTected,  au 
disease  has  been  evinced  chiefly  by  epigastric  pain  and  tendemesa,  nai 
vomiting,  ie.  Occasionally  it  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  colic,  diani 
or  dysentery,  which  have  either  existed  alone,  or  as  co m plicationi  of 
catarrhal  affection,  especially  towards  its  close.  Inflammationa  of  the  h 
pleura,  and  perieardinm  have  always  been  frequent  during  the  prevaleoi 
influenza,  and  have  nndoobtediy  been  dependent  upon  the  same  caase  U 
of  the  respiratory  passages.  Sometimes  inflammation  has  appeared  10  t 
situations  as  an  original  affection,  and  sometimes  as  an  attendant  apon 
bronchial  disease.  Abscesses  of  the  frontal  sinuses  were  noticed  t^  I 
auong  the  forms  of  influenza.  Hfemoptysis  not  unfreqaently  occnrc  ia 
sons  predisposed  to  it.  Authors  speak  also  of  inflammation  of  the  ori 
organs  among  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  cause. 

Kpidemic  catarrh  has  usually  tlie  same  course  and  dnration  as  the  & 
from  ordinary  causes.  It  generally  terminates  favonrably  by  persptra 
copious  mocons  secretion  from  the  bronchia,  or  increased  discharge  of  it 
which  deposits  a  sediment  on  standing.  Pustular  eruptions,  erysipelai, 
scarlet  rashes  are  enumerated  among  the  phenomena  wbicli  occasionalljo 
at  the  close  of  the  complaint.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  fron 
or  three  days  to  one  or  two  weeks;  and  a  cough  is  freqnently  left  after 
other  symptoms  have  disappeared.  The  fever,  probably  in  most  cac«i,| 
off  about  the  fifth  day,  with  copious  sweating  or  expectoration. 

A  catarrhal  epidemic,  in  which  the  disease  assumed,  in  frequent  instai 
a  regular  intermittent  character,  with  paroxysms  occurring  daily  at  a  j 
ticular  hour,  and  which  yielded  to  the  sulphate  of  qnioia,  is  described  by 
Samuel  Webber,  of  Cbarlestown,  N.  Hampshire.  (Boston  Med.  andS 
Joum.,  ixxviii.  149.) 

Epidemic  catarrh  cannot  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  disease.  It  ii  icw 
ever  fatal,  unless  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  brain,  Itinga,  or  hi 
or  in  persons  debilitated  by  old  age,  or  previous  maladies,  snch  as  chn 
catarrh,  phthisis,  and  organic  cardiac  affections.  It  occasionally  also  fn 
fatal  in  infants.  But,  though  thus  mild  in  its  character,  it  affects  bo  b 
a  number  of  individuals,  and  so  many  persons  in  every  commnnitj  art , 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  that  it  proves  the  immediate  CMH 
numerous  deaths  whenever  it  prevails.  Thus,  in  some  places,  it  b  MM 
to  have  proved  more  fatal  in  reference  to  the  community  at  large  tbaa  t 
cholera,  in  consequence  of  the  vastly  greater  number  of  persona  affected. 
has  been  estimated  that,  of  those  attacked  by  influenza  in  its  different  br 
abont  two  out  of  every  hundred  perish. 

Causes. — The  peculiar  nature  of  this  epidemic  influence  has  been  a  nid 
)f  much  CQQJeclxiiQ  1l,a&£\»:u&'BV<a\l,\l^i^.^A&^l()l  ^et  been  satisfactorilr  4zpWb 
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Some  have  supposed  that  it  might  consist  in  those  atmospheric  Ticissitodes 
which  have  often  been  observed  to  accompany  the  epidemic ;  bnt  this  notion 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the  disease  has  occurred  under  all  possible 
varieties  of  appreciable  atmospheric  condition,  at  all  seasons,  in  all  weathers, 
and  at  the  same  moment  in  distant  places,  differing  wholly  in  climate,  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  The  ascription  of  the  disease  to  a 
peculiar  electrical  state  of  the  air  is  equally  unsatisfactory ;  for  no  such  state 
has  been  shown  to  exist  in  connection  with  it  That  the  cause  cannot  be  an 
exhalation  from  the  earth  is  proved  by  its  rapid  passage  from  one  country  to 
another,  from  the  immense  extent  of  its  prevalence,  and  from  the  fact,  that  it 
acts  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  which  no  such  exhalation  would  be  apt  to  reach. 
The  notion  of  some  uncertain  telluric  influence  is  too  vague  to  require  refuta- 
tion. Nor  does  the  idea  of  contagion,  though  entertained  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  Cullen,  appear  to  deserve  a  much  more  serious  notice.  It  is 
altogether  beyond  modern  credulity,  that  a  disease  which  sweeps  like  a  tempest 
over  nations,  and  prostrates  whole  communities  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
should  be  propagated  by  communication  f]*om  individual  to  individual.  That, 
though  occurring  epidemically,  it  may  still  have  contagious  properties,  lik§ 
measles  and  scarlatina,  is  another  matter,  and  not  so  obviously  absurd.  But 
there  is  no  good  reason  even  for  this  modified  belief.  A  contagious  disease 
usually  attacks  some  one  individual  in  a  family,  and  after  a  certain  interval 
extends  to  others.  The  influenza  commonly  seizes  at  once  upon  the  whole 
family.  The  vicinity  of  the  sick  has  not  been  shown  in  any  degree  to  favour 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Contagious  affections  communicated  through 
the  atmosphere  usually  occur  but  once.  An  attack  of  influenza  is  no  security 
against  subsequent  attacks.  Contagion  lingers  long  after  the  epidemic  has 
passed.  Influenza  leaves  few  or  no  straggling  cases  behind  it ;  unless  those 
of  individuals  who  may  suffer  relapses  from  cold  or  other  cause.  It  is  said 
that  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  commence  in  certain  places  after  the 
arrival  of  strangers  from  infected  neighbourhoods,  and  to  spread  from  the 
point  of  arrival.  This  might  happen  fifty  times,  and  yet  be  purely  accidental. 
At  present  very  few  believe  that  the  disease  is  in  any  degree  contagious.  The 
last  notion  which  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  cause, 
is  that  it  is  organic,  consisting  of  innumerable  animalcules  or  vegetable  micro* 
scopic  fungi,  which  have  the  power  of  propagating  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  run  a  brief  course  of  existence.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  idea. 
It  explains  many  of  the  extraordinary  movements  of  the*  epidemic,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  asserted  fact  of  individuals  from  infected  districts  becoming  the 
centre  of  a  new  prevalence  elsewhere.  They  may  bring  about  their  persons, 
or  in  their  baggage,  organic  germs,  which  may  soon  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
their  progeny.  But  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  destitute  of  proof;  for  the  asser- 
tion that  immense  swarms  of  visible  insects  sometimes  appear  during  the 
catarrhal  epidemic,  even  if  its  truth  be  admitted,  goes  but  a  very  little  way 
towards  proving  that  the  epidemic  cause  consists  in  insects  that  are  invisible. 
It  is  best  then  at  once  to  confess  our  ignorance  on  this  point,  and  to  wait 
patiently  until  we  can  obtain  new  light. 

TVealment. — In  relation  to  the  treatment  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little. 
The  disease  must  be  managed  in  the  same  way  essentially  as  common  catarrh. 
(See  Coryza,  Laryngitis^  and  Bronchitis.)  There  is  one  prominent  difference, 
however,  which  requires  notice.  Almost  all  writers  agree  that  the  influenza 
does  not  so  well  tolerate  depletion.  Bleeding  is  not  borne  well,  or,  if  borne, 
is  said  to  be  less  effective.  In  abstracting  blood,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  be 
cautious,  and  always  carefully  to  examine  the  pulse.  If  this  begin  to  falter, 
the  bleeding  should  be  immediately  checked.  As  a  general  rule,  unless  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  are  decided,  it  is  best  to  vlQvl'«^\i^'«Rl.^^^ssvw^^^A- 
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gether,  and  to  troEt  chiefly  to  llie  diaphoretic  plan.  Bren  active  pvg 
is  scarcely  admissible,  Enpatorium,  or  boneset,  has  long  been  recootiM 
in  this  disease.  Dr.  Peebles  (_Am,.  Journ.  of  Ike  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  tU. 
Bpoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  ntilily.  He  employed  it  in  manr  cmat 
clusively,  and  found  it  usefal  by  its  sudorilic,  laxative,  aad  emetic  pn>IN 
when  a(] ministered  early  in  the  complaiot,  in  the  form  of  warm  inftuion; 
by  its  tonic  powers,  when  given  in  cold  infnsion  in  the  odvKDced  stage.  ^ 
diarrhtea  occurs  in  the  latter  Stages,  it  may  be  arrested  b;  m«aB»  of  0 
and  ipecacuanha.  When  the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  often  Qec«aM 
sappurt  the  system  by  tonics,  aromatica,  and  evea  more  powerfal  aUnml 
Should  the  disease  assume  a  regalar  periodical  character,  sulphaU  of  q 
would  be  indicated. 


Sjn. — Cynanclte  Uaehealw. — Angina  tracKialU. — Tracheitu. — IRu*. 

This  is  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  The  Ui 
croup,  by  wiiich  it  is  usually  designated,  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  ia  M 
be  derived  from  roup,  a  word  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  i 
made  by  a  chicken  with  the  pip.  Ko  correct  scientilic  name  has  ytt 
adopted,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease.  Cnllen's  cjnu 
trackeaiiH,  and  the  more  modern  tracheiltg  are  objectionable;  aa  Ihej 
to  false  notions  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  Cronp  is  not  eswn 
inflammation  of  the  trachea.  It  may  exist  without  disease  of  that  pari  a 
respiratory  passages;  and  inflammation  of  the  trachea  often  takes  pb 
infants,  as  in  their  catarrhal  affections,  without  prodacing  the  bjid|iWi 
cronp,  The  complaint  may  be  confined  to  the  larynx;  tbongh  it  gen 
embraces  also  the  trachea,  and  not  uofrequently  extends  deeply  inb 
bronchial  tubes.  It  may,  therefore,  occupy  one  or  eeveral  dtTisioM « 
respiratory  passages.  If  any  one  part  is  necessarily  affected,  it  is  tbe  lai 
for  a  case  would  scarcely  come  under  the  designation  of  croup,  in  wUcI 
organ  should  not  be  disordered,  at  least  in  its  functions. 

To  constitute  cronp  two  circumstances  are  essential.  One  of  these  ia  Id 
mstion  or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  or  laryngo- tracheal  mi 
membrane.  But  that  inflammation  alone  does  not  constitute  the  di«ei 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  often  exists  without  the  peculiar  croopal  pi 
mena,  as  in  meaales,  catarrh,  smallpox,  Ac.  The  additional  circamstooM 
less  essential  than  inflammation,  is  spasm  of  the  interior  muscles  of  tbelai 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  croup  of  children  from  the  aimilar  ia 
matory  affections  of  adults,  occupying  precisely  the  same  structure.  I 
have  supposed  that  a  variety  of  croup  exists  which  is  purely  spasnudie. 
is  certain  that  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  sometimes  contract  spasmodii 
without  iuQammatioD  or  vascular  excitement ;  but  the  pheaamena  are  diff 
from  those  of  croup,  and  belong  to  a  different  pathological  coudiiioa. 

Dejlnilion. — Croup,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  bo  a  disease,  in  wliie 
flammatton  or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  or  laryngo-tlM 
mncoos  membrane,  is  combined  with  spasm  of  the  interior  moficlBe  ol 
larynx,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  modiflcations  of  voice,  cough,  and  r«flpint 

Varieties. — Under  the  name  of  croup  are  usually  confounded  two  fon 
disease,  materially  diETerent  in  their  character,  and  greatly  so  In  their  rei 
This  will  scarcely  admit  of  contradiction,  when  we  consider  that,  tttihtt 
commonly  called  cronp,  both  popularly  and  professional ly.  in  this  coodU 
vast  majority  &re  verj  manageable,  yielding  with  great  facility  aad  iritl>< 
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siderable  certainty  to  the  early  application  of  remedies;  while  the  diseaee,  at 
described  by  most  Earopean  writers,  is  stated,  under  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment, to  be  exceedingly  fatal,  eyen  when  attacked  in  the  early  stage,  and 
almost  necessarily  so  in  the  advanced  stage.  Without  having  the  support  of 
statistics,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  greatly  err  in  stating  that  not  one  in  fifty 
patients  die  of  ordinary  cronp  in  this  country,  when  properly  treated ;  while 
European  writers  inform  us,  that  formerly  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  four 
out  of  five,  and  at  present,  when  the  treatment  is  better  understood,  is  not 
less  than  one-half  The  two  forms  of  the  disease  differ  essentially,  in  the 
product  of  the  inflammatory  action.  In  the  more  curable  variety,  the  mucous 
inembrane,  if  it  secretes  at  all,  yields  mucus,  pus,  or  a  muco-purulent  fluid, 
aocording  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  more  danger- 
OQS  form  of  the  disease,  fibrinous  exudation  takes  place  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  air-passages,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane.  In 
the  former,  the  inflammation  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  catarrh,  and,  as  in  that  affection,  may  be  of  every  grade,  from  the  slightest 
and  most  trivial,  to  the  severest  and  most  dangerous.  The  disease  differs 
from  catarrh  only  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  spasmodic  symptoms. 
In  the  other  form  of  croup  there  is  something  peculiar,  either  in  the  character 
of  the  diseased  action,  or  the  state  of  the  blood,  which  induces  the  peculiar 
exudation.  The  nature  of  this  exudation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation;  for  the  false  membrane  is  often  produced  when  the  in- 
flammatory action  is  only  moderate,  as  proved  both  by  the  phenomena  during 
life,  and  the  results  of  dissection.  The  milder  form  of  the  disease  will  be 
distinguished  in  this  treatise  by  the  name  of  catarrhal  croup ;  the  more  dan- 
gerous, by  that  of  pseudomembranous  croup. 

But,  while  making  this  distinction  in  the  general  character  of  the  two 
varieties,  I  admit  that  the  catarrhal  form  may  run  into  the  pseudomembran- 
ous; in  other  words,  that  a  case  beginning  with  the  symptoms  of  the  former 
may  terminate  with  those  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  in  the  earliest  stage,  before 
secretion  has  commenced,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine,  with  certainty, 
which  form  the  disease  was  about  to  assume.  Again,  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  two  forms  shall  be  combined ;  that  is,  in  which  one  portion  of  the 
membrane  shall  secrete  mucus,  and  another  exade  fibrin ;  and  the  relative 
amount  of  the  secretion  and  exudation  would  determine  the  position  of  the 
case  in  one  or  the  other  division.  From  these  facts  the  important  practical 
inference  is  deducible,  that,  in  every  case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  croup 
appear,  efficient  remedies  should  be  promptly  applied ;  for,  if^  carefully  em- 
ployed and  properly  guarded,  they  can  do  little  serious  injury;  while  the 
neglect  of  them  may  possibly  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  No 
rule  in  medicine  is  more  certain,  than  that  every  case  of  croup,  whatever 
may  be  its  apparent  character,  should  be  treated  promptly  and  efficiently. 

L  Catairlial  Croup.  —  False  croup.  —  Strldulous  laryngitis,-^ 
Stridulous  angina,  —  Spasmodic  laryngitis.  —  This  is  sometimes  called 
spasmodic  croup ;  but  the  name  is  improper,  as  both  forms  of  the  complaint 
are  more  or  less  spasmodic.  In  giving  it  the  name  of  catarrhal  croup,  I  wish 
to  be  understood  merely  as  indicating  that  the  inflammation  is  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  that  which  occurs  in  catarrh. 

Symptoms,  Course,  d:c.*^TiiQ  disease  commences  variously.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  child  is  affected  for  some  time  with  the  symptoms  of  common 
catarrh,  such  as  coryza,  sore-throat,  bronchial  irritation,  cough  of  an  ordinary 
character,  and  perhaps  fever,  before  thostf  peculiar  to  croup  are  developed. 
Very  often  a  croupy  congh  and  some  hoarseness  precede  the  attack  for  some 
hours  or  even  days;  and  this  state  of  things,  though  always  sc^picious,  some- 
times passes  away  spontaneously,  without  the  occurrence  oC  tk^  ^^\k^  lcs^\&Mi. 
VOL.  I.  &4 
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disease.  Eitlier  artef  the  preraknce,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  timf,  of 
syroptoms  just  referred  to,  or  altogether  withoot  premonition  of  aoy  Iciiid. 
ehild  IB  attacked  with  a  parosysm  of  coaghlng  and  dyspntpa,  having  cei 
peculiar  and  highly  characteristic  TeatDres.  In  the  majority  of  instancei, 
occurs  in  tlie  night,  and  more  frequeutly  in  the  early  part  of  it  than  tow 
morning.  The  paroxysm  differs  greatly  in  severity  in  different  caaes,b 
sometimes  very  slight,  sometimes  riolent  and  alarming,  and  of  every  a 
Tcning  grade  betwteii  these  two  extremes.  The  following  descriplion  »f\ 
to  one  of  a  very  decided  character. 

The  child  asnally  starts  out  of  sleep  with  &  pecattar  dry,  sonorons,  Ttb: 
coDgh,  sounding,  according  to  Cheyne,  as  though  it  came  throtigb  »  br 
trumpet;  bnt  in  fact  comparable  to  nothing  else  in  natare,  and  to  b«  if 
ciated  only  by  being  heard.  When  once  heard,  it  will  always  afterwart 
easily  recognized.  So  characteristic  ia  it  of  this  disease^  that,  when  met 
in  other  affections,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  called  the  croupy  congh. 
is  occasioned,  in  all  probability,  by  a  certain  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  i 
cords,  giving  an  almost  metallic  tension  to  the  aides  of  the  rima  glottidit. 
mediately  succeeding  the  cough  there  is  often  a  shrill,  striduloaa  sotuf), 
daced  daring  inspiration ;  and  the  two  sounds  togetlier,  that  of  the  cougfa 
of  the  inspiration,  have  been  compared  to  the  barldng  of  a  small  d<^.  n 
Growing  of  a  youug  cock,  thongh  the  resemblance  is  not  very  obvious.  A 
with  the  congh,  which  is  frequently  repeated,  the  child  is  affected  witli 
pncea,  which  is  often  severe  and  very  distressing;  the  respiration  beiag 
vrhceziug,  and  often  sonorous,  as  if  the  air  entered  throogh  a  narrowed 
sage,  with  Grra  vibrating  walls.  If  the  child  attempts  to  speak,  tb«  mi 
Qsoally  more  or  less  roogli  and  hoarse,  though  very  rarely  qDit«  extioi 
whispering,  and  scarcely  ever  more  than  temporarily  so.  This  is  an  impoi 
point  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  two  varieties  of  croup.  So  long  as  the  TO*ee  i 
norouB,  even  though  occasionally  suppressed  during  a  pDroxysm  of  Urji 
spasm,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  case  may  not  prore  to  be  pM 
membranous.  The  distress  of  the  little  sufferer  during  the  paroxysm  ui 
very  great.  He  sits  up  or  tosses  himself  about  in  bed,  snpporta  himad 
his  hands  and  knees,  or  lies  on  his  back  with  his  head  extended,  so  as  to 
as  great  a  permeability  as  possible  to  the  trachea;  puta  his  hands  tt 
throat  as  if  to  remove  some  difficulty  there,  or  holds  them  out  iniplori 
for  aid  from  his  attendants;  and,  as  if  conscions  of  threatened  saffoea 
has  .upon  his  countenance  an  alarmed,  anxious,  and  affectingly  besecc 
expression.  .Sometimes,  when  able  to  speak,  he  complains  of  tighlMi 
pain  in  his  throat ;  but  his  voice,  and  his  piteoos  attempts  to  cry.  aie  < 
BtiSed  by  the  cough,  and  increase  the  violence  of  the  paroxysin.  At 
the  countenance  is  usually  flushed,  the  skin  warm,  and  the  pntse  frrq 
and  febrile;  but,  unless  the  paroxysm  subside,  especially  when  It  b 
severe,  the  effects  of  the  impeded  respiration  liegin  to  be  experieoced  li 
stale  of  the  blood,  which  is  insufficiently  aerated.  The  lips  as«ao>e  a 
plish  or  livid  hue;  the  face  becomes  pule,  the  extremities  cool,  tbe  [ 
very  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregular;  and  a  condition  takea  place  appn 
iug  to  asphyxia,  during  which  the  spasm  relaxes,  and  the  air  is  alh 
again  to  enter  the  lungs.  The  violent  symptoms  are  now  rooderatrd, 
the  paroxysm  gradually  subsides,  so  that  the  child  falls  to  sleep,  and  ■ 
awaiiing  is  found  to  have  been  greatly  relieved.  In  some  extraoidii 
cases,  complete  and  fatal  asphyxia  may  occur  in  the  paroxysm;  bot  tk 
exceedingly  rare,  under  suitable  treatment. 

Very  generally  the  symptoms  are  mnch  more  moderate  thaa  aa  ab<m 
scribed.  They  are  said  to  be  less  severe  when  the  attack  occnrs  in  Um  < 
time.    The  dariitioii  of  \.\\%  'gMi^TL'^m  vaciea  from  a  few  minatea  to  wtt 
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hoara.  In  the  morning  the  patient  often  appears  nearly  well,  exeept  that  an 
occasional  cough  may  be  heard,  the  croapj  sound  of  which  gives  warning 
that  the  disease  is  not  yet  gone.  There  may  also  be  some  hoarseness  of  the 
▼oice,  and,  if  the  fauces  are  examined,  they  may  be  found  somewhat  red- 
dened. Should  proper  treatment  be  adopted,  there  may  be  no  return  of  the 
paroxysm  of  dyspnoea;  and  the  child  may  be  restored  to  health.  This  result 
sometimes  takes  place  even  without  treatment.  But  in  general  the  cough 
and  dyspnoea  return,  occasionally  during  the  day,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
following  night,  and  often  with  symptoms  more  violent  than  at  first.  -A 
similar  course  is  run,  though  perhaps  with  a  less  complete  subsidence  of  the 
symptoms;  and  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  the  disease  continues,  with  oe* 
casional  exacerbations  and  remissions,  and  with  a  more  or  less  threatening 
aspect,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  accompanying  inflammation.  If  this 
is  moderate,  it  gradually  yields,  and  along  with  it  the  spasmodic  paroxysms,  * 
which  become  milder  and  milder,  and  at  length  cease  to  recur;  the  child 
being  left  with  nothing  but  a  catarrhal  cough,  which  soon  disappears. 

But  often,  especially  when  not  properly  cared  for  in  the  beginning,  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  less  favourable.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  of  pseudo- 
membranous croup  sapervene,  indicated  by  a  huskiness  of  the  voice,  gradu- 
ally increasing  until  no  sound  can  be  uttered  above  a  whisper.  But  this  is 
rare;  and  the  greater  violence  of  the  disease  depends  simply  on  the  greater 
severity  or  extent  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  air-passages.  This  fre^ 
quently  affects  the  bronchia ;  and  then,  along  with  the  peculiar  phenomena 
of  croup,  are  those  of  catarrhal  fever,  such  as  a  hot  skin,  an  accelerated 
pulse,  rapid  respiration,  frequent  cough,  and  often  pain  or  soreness  of  the 
ehest,  indicated  by  the  crying  of  the  infant  after  every  paroxysm  of  cough* 
ing.  When  the  laryngeal  or  tracheal  inflammation  is  severe,  there  are  pain 
and  soreness  upon  pressure,  with  occasional  swelling  of  the  external  piurti» 
and  constant  di£Sculty  of  breathing,  with  sonorous  or  even  sibilant  inspira- 
tion, dependent  partly  upon  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  partly 
upon  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres.  But  the  voice,  though  hoarse,  is  not 
suppressed;  and  the  cough  is  sonorous.  In  connection  with  these  symp- 
toms, which  are  constant,  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  return  with  greater 
frequency  and  violence  than  in  milder  cases.  The  slightest  cause,  such  as 
crying,  attempts  at  speaking,  drinking,  mental  emotion,  &c.,  brings  on  the 
most  distressing  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  suffocative  cough,  and  occa- 
sionally vomiting,  probably  from  the  irritating  movements  of  the  fauces.  If 
not  relieved,  the  patient  may  go  off  in  one  of  these  exacerbations ;  or,  after 
suffering  inexpressible  agony,  may  perish  of  a  slower  suffocation,  with  a  cold 
skin,  clammy  sweats,  a  feeble  vanishing  pulse,  and  ultimate  coma. 

If  he  survive,  a  new  train  of  symptoms  commences,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  and  usually  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.  It  is  the  stage  of  secretion.  The  cougk 
now  sounds  loose  and  more  broken,  especially  towards  the  end  of  a  paroxysm.; 
and  a  portion  of  mucus  is  often  thrown  up,  clear  or  tinged  with  blood.  Should 
the  attack  be  disposed  to  terminate  favourably,  the  paroxysms  of  coughing 
become  shorter  and  less  severe,  the  inspiratory  sounds  acquire  a  mucous 
character,  the  cough  loses  its  harsh  ringing  tone  and  becomes  quite  loose^ 
and,  if  the  child  be  old  enough  to  expectorate,  mucus  is  discharged  freely,  at 
first  clear,. then  whitish  and  opaque,  and  ultimately  purulent,  exactly  as  in 
catarrh.  The  fever  subsides,  the  croupy  symptoms  quite  disappear,  and  the 
child  recovers  completely,  in  a  length  of  time  varying  from  three  or  four  days 
to  two  weeks  from  the  commencement.  Sometimes,  however,  an  excess  of 
secretion  beyond  the  ability  of  the  patient,  already  greatly  weakened,  tp 
•throw  off.  from  the  lungs,  added  to  the  embarrasameiiV.  <^1  Xlsi^  \^^\x^^^V^^^&^ 
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the  larjDfe&l  &iid  tracheal  diaeaae.  brio^  on  a  fatal  defect  of  hdmb 
Sot  abrrequently,  too,  the  broDchial  s;raploms  become  mingled  with  L 
of  pnenmoiiia,  which  adds  greatlj  to  the  daoger.  lodeed,  tboogh  tlui 
uccajsionall;  perishefl  in  a  spasmodic  paroxysm,  death  is  geoeraltf  oecuio 
ID  this  disease,  by  superveain^  or  accompanying  bronchitis  or  poeoiM 
ThroDghout  the  complaint,  the  stomach  ie  usnally  remarkabl;  iosaaiibl 
emetic  impressions,  and  the  bowels  are  rather  torpid  thui  otbenriaa.  i 
recovery,  relapses  are  remarkably  freqaent. 

The  physical  signs  are  not  very  distinct.  The  stridalons  respir»tioa, 
cording  to  Williams,  may  be  detected  by  the  stethoscope  applied  directJ 
the  throat,  before  it  becomes  sen8ible  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Tb«  boi 
of  the  chettl  are  obscored  by  those  or  the  larynx ;  but,  if  the  patient  be 
amiued  after  the  snbHidence  of  a  paroxysm,  or  during  tbe  relaxatioa  v 
follows  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  the  pecnliar  signs  of  bronchitis  or  p 
monia  may  generally  be  delected,  if  existing  in  a  marked  degree. 

Dissection  shows  redness  of  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  laiynz.  tnc 
and  bronchia,  either  in  patches  or  continuous,  with  occasiookl  swelling  ol 
submucous  tissue  from  inBamniatory  infiltration,  and  more  or  less  ■on 
the  air-passagea,  which,  if  death  has  taken  place  eu!y,  is  aesnty,  viscid, 
adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  if  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  is  i 
abundant  and  often  pnraleot.  Occasionally  patches  of  adberiDg  false  n 
brane  may  be  detected,  but  insufficient  to  have  had  any  ogeocjr  ia  the  I 
result.  In  some  rare  instances,  no  signs  of  disease  are  discorercd  in 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  patient  has  probably  died  of  sp«ati],  cooseqi 
upon  high  vascular  irritation  or  active  cougestion,  the  m&rka  of  whidi 
appear  with  life. 

The  proijno&is  in  this  variety  of  croup  is  almost  always  favourable,  if  ti 
ment  has  been  commenced  early,  and  no  complications  exist.  In  tite 
majority  of  cases,  the  disease  may  be  quickly  arrested  by  proper  can 
measures  In  the  lirst  stage.  Indeed,  it  is  often  treated  Buccesafnllj  in  doi 
tie  practice ;  and  rery  numerous  cases  occur  to  which  the  pbyBicisn  ia  n 
called.  But,  if  the  patient  is  neglected  until  the  inflammation  has  peDsUi 
into  the  ultimate  ramiScations  of  the  bronchia,  or  into  the  palmonsiy  tk 
or  if  the  disea.se  assume  the  paeudomembrauuns  form,  the  issue  is  mock  ■ 
nncertain,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal. 

2.  PseudomembranouB  Croup. — r»e\idomembratw*ia  fitm 

I/O- laryngitis,  or  true  croup.  (Onerseut.) — Ptetidomembranowa  lorynfi 

(Rillietand  Barthez. ) — Laryngeal  diphtheritis. — This  rartety  of  eroofl 
compared  with  the  former,  in  this  country  at  least,  a  very  rare  disease,     b 

however,  the  form  usually  described  by  European  writers  uoder  the  asoi 
croup-,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  iu  estimatiog  the  vi 
of  their  statements.  That  such  is  really  the  case,  will  be  inferred  Snm 
exceedingly  fatal  character  which  they  assign  to  the  disease.  That,  bf  to 
of  the  best  English  authors,  the  two  affections  have  been  more  or  leas  e 
founded  in  description  is  true;  but  they  most  have  had  their  eje  fixed 
the  more  daugerons  variety,  If  we  are  to  judge  from  their  progooeb  ata 
PoBsibly,  the  disea.se  may  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  Great  \ 
tain  fVom  that  which  it  offers  with  ns,  and  may  in  all  cases  hare  a  Leadn 
to  the  more  dangerous  form.  Some  recent  French  and  German  srriienno 
nise  the  distinction  clearly,  and  treat  of  our  common  disease  under  a  dlsti 
designation.     Gnersent  calls  it  false  cToup. 

Bymptomy,  Course,  d': — This  affection  begins  variously.  In  bob«  . 
Stances,  it  bus  the  pseudomembranous  form  from  the  rrrjr  nnaimsarifsi 
t4»  occurrence  of  the  inQammation  and  of  the  exudation  being,  so  far  if 

t  obseTved,  i\'aiv«  a\i&\i\\».&«Q>u.    '¥\a%  \«  %<^t  oving  to  any  p         "        ' 
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ID  the  inflammatorj  act;  for  the  grade  of  inflammatioii  in  these  cases  is,  in 
fkct,  often  feeble,  and  sometimes,  in  the  beginning,  scaroelj  so£Scient  to  in- 
doce  ferer.  It  is,  as  liefore  observed,  to  the  pecoliar  character  of  the  inflaift- 
mation,  or  of  the  blood,  that  the  resolt  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  once  attended 
the  case  of  a  little  girl,  who,  when  first  visited,  was  mnning  aboat  the  apart- 
ment with  no  other  apparent  disease  than  a  whispering  voice,  and  perhapa 
some  little  difficnitj  of  respiration ;  yet  she  was,  at  that  moment,  almost  aa 
sarely  condemned  to  death  as  thongh  she  had  been  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease ;  for  the  membrane  was  already  formed,  and  no  efforts  conld  prevent 
its  fatal  progress.  The  disease  may  be  sospected,  in  snch  cases,  when  the 
voice  cannot  be  raised  above  a  whisper,  when  the  congh  is  as  it  were  muffled, 
when  some  wheezing  in  inspiration  can  be  detected,  and  especially  when  an 
examination  of  the  ftiuces  reveals  patches,  or  acontinaons  coating  of  fibrinooa 
exudation  on  the  soft  palate,  half  arches,  or  pharynx. 

But  very  frequently  inflammation  exists,  and  makes  itself  evident,  before 
any  considerable  amount  of  plastic  exudation  has  taken  place.  Indeed,  the 
symptoms  are  sometimes  at  first  exactly  those  of  the  catarrhal  croup,  and  the 
difference  is  not  detected  until  the  voice  begins  to  become  whispering,  and 
the  cough  to  exchange  its  peculiar  n'nging  or  sonorous  character  for  a  husky 
sound.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  is  the  same,  with  the 
single  exception,  that  a  plastic  instead  of  diffluent  exudation  takes  place.  But 
it  is  this  plasticity  of  the  secretion  that  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the 
affection ;  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  consequences  certainly  justifies  us 
in  ascribing  to  it  the  rank  of  at  least  a  distinct  variety.  The  occurrence  of 
the  changes  above  mentioned  in  the  voice  and  cough,  though  not  certain  signs, 
should  always  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  false  membrane  is  forming. 

Often,  instead  of  being  either  fully  formed  at  the  outset,  or  of  beginning 
like  ordinary  catarrhal  croup,  the  complaint  has  an  intermediate  character. 
There  is  more  or  less  cough,  which  is  rough  and  hoarse,  or  hollow  and  of  a 
grave  tone,  but  not  peculiarly  sonorous.  It  may  even  differ  in  no  respect 
from  a  common  cough,  when  the  disease  does  not  happen  to  beg^n  in  the 
larynx.  The  voice,  too,  is  hoarse ;  as  in  a  common  cold  in  an  adult.  But 
the  symptoms  soon  become  more  characteristic.  The  voice  gradually  sinks 
into  a  whisper,  above  which  it  can  scarcely  be  elevated  by  any  efforts  of  the 
patient.  The  congh  altogether  loses  whatever  sonorousness  it  may  have  pos-. 
sessed,  and  becomes  husky,  and  as  it  were  stifled  in  the  throat.  Each  effort 
of  coughing  is  often  followed  by  a  short  whistling  or  sibilant  sound  in  inspi^ 
ration.  The  cough  sometimes  occurs  in  spells  or  paroxysms,  and,  though, 
often  frequent,  is  sometimes  rare  and  at  distant  intervals.  At  length  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult;  every  inspiration  has  more  or  less  of  the  sibilant 
character,  or  sounds  as  if  the  air  were  forced  through  a  narrowed  and  rigid 
passage.  The  voice  is  now  whispering  or  quite  extinct,  and  the  effort  to  speak 
often  excites  paroxysms  of  a  muffled  cough,  attended  with  pain  in  the  throat, 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  great  dyspnoea,  swollen  and  darkened 
features,  anxiety,  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  feelings  as  of  impending  suffo- 
cation. These  symptoms,  though  never  absent,  relax  for  a  time,  to  return 
with  equal  or  increased  violence  from  the  slightest  cause,  and  often  without 
apparent  cause.  The  child  is  afraid  to  speak  lest  he  may  thereby  induce  a 
paroxysm.  Sooner  or  later,  there  is  always  some  febrile  action,  and,  when 
the  inflammation  is  severe  or  extensive,  it  is  very  high.  In  all  cases,  the 
pulse  is  frequent,  and  towards  the  close  excessively  so.  The  respiration. is 
also  quickened,  sometimes  to  between  forty  and  fifty  in  a  minute.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient  is  disposed  to  sleep.  Oases  now  and 
then  occur  in  which  the  spasmoidic  character  is  nearly  wanting,  and  the  dia«( 
ease  marches  directly  onward  to  suffocation,. almond  it\\3^a^\*^vt^T:^%^d^ 
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Stjonlr]  the  rase  now  Uke  a  favoarable  torn,  tlic  cough,  instead  uf  In 
perfectly  drv  and  tight,  i^ounds  loose  or  broken,  as  if  from  the  pruun 
liquid  ia  the  broDchia.  Sometimes  it  produces  on  the  ear  an  imprudw 
if  there  were  a  concrete  Rubstaoce  with  one  end  looRe,  moring  ba^-kwud 
forward  with  tlie  motion  of  the  air.  If  the  child  ia  old  enough  to  tspa 
rate,  some  viscid  macus  ia  con^^hed  up,  either  transparent  or  opaqw. 
occasionally  mixed  with  Bakes  or  patches,  or  eren  tabes  of  concrete  fibril 
natter.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  this  membranous  aabataiiiee  ia  ihf 
up,  even  when  it  exists  in  the  tubes.  It  is  probably  someliiD««  dtasoWei 
the  mucus  or  mucopurulent  matter,  and  sometimes  ^r&dnallj  mhaoxbtt 
we  see  the  similar  matter  disappear,  which  is  now  and  then  throim  out  a 
the  BDfface  of  the  fauces.  This  sort  of  expectoration  is  said  lo  appn 
scarcely  one-third  of  the  cases.  {JiiUifit  and  Bart/iez  )  It  occurs  c»pcci 
after  the  action  of  powerful  emetics.  Sometimes  the  discharge  of  tba  I 
membrane  gives  great  relief;  and  the  patient  goes  on  recovering  with  aj 
dual,  or  even  sodden  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms,  though  suppraa 
of  the  voice,  mors  or  less  complete,  for  a  considerable  time  after  recover 
not  uncommon.  In  other  cases,  however,  after  a  partial  ameadnieat, 
symptoms  return  with  all  their  former  violence;  the  false  membrane  H 
newed,  or  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  respiratory  passages,  nod  the  II 
sufTerer  passes  iuto  the  last  and  fatal  stage  of  the  disease.  I  b«Tt  *« 
relapse  of  this  kind,  after  the  discharge  of  a  tabe  about  two  incbea  long. 

The  symptoms  of  the  last  stage  occasionally  come  on  very  early,  t 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  More 
quently,  however,  they  are  postponed  for  three  or  four  days,  and  soneli 
considerably  longer.  This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  excessive  dlAe 
of  respiration.  Along  with  complete  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  a  peift 
tight  and  dry,  thongh  now  comparatively  infrequent  cough,  the  in«piTs 
is  wheezing  and  sonorous,  so  that  it  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  diclei 
The  child  uses  his  utmost  efforts  lo  expand  the  cheat,  and  the  respiral 
muBcles  are  thrown  into  almost  convulsive  action.  The  shoulders  rite, 
breast  heave.s,  the  uostrils  expand  and  contract,  the  head  is  throws  ba 
ward,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  observed  to  be  pressed  iawetd 
the  weight  of  the  air.  which  Gods  ihe  ordinary  entrance  aloiust  closed  ege 
it.  The  force  of  the  respiratory  effort  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  rapl 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  even  to  make  a  rent  between  the  rings  of 
windpipe.  The  child  appears  in  an  agony  of  distress.  He  throws  fcha 
about  in  bed,  or  jnmps  up  and  runs  to  the  window  for  air,  his  face  beeii 
meanwhile,  a  most  aiixions,  alarmed,  and  imploring  expressioo.  At  ha 
the  powers  of  the  system  fail,  the  pulse  becomes  exceedingly  qaiek  \ 
feeble,  the  skin  cool  and  bathed  in  sweat,  the  cheeks  pale  and  cold,  tiM  I 
livid ;  and  the  former  agitation  at  first  alternates  with,  and  then  gives  we] 
drowsiness  or  stupor.  The  brain  and  heart,  no  longer  slinialated  by  a(te 
blood,  cease  Co  act,  and  the  patient  sinks  gradually  and  quietly  away;  er 
nervous  system  rouses  itself  for  a  last  struggle,  and  death  takes  place  ia 
midst  of  convulsions,  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  patient  is  cut  «C 
ao  earlier  stage,  by  suffocation  in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyepnmL 
stances  of  recovery  from  the  lost  stage  are  very  rare.  It  has  been  saggei 
that  death  may  sometimes  be  the  immediate  resnlt  of  the  formaiion  of  •( 
in  the  heart,  consequent  partly  on  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Uoed.  i 
partly  on  the  stasis  of  the  circulation  in  the  last  stage.  The  doratioa 
the  disease  varies  from  less  than  a  day  lo  one  or  two  weeks. 

The  symptoms  vary  at  the  outset  with  the  portion  of  the  air-panagM  C 
affected.  \Vlien  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  first  seized  npon.  the  pbaoMM 
ot  the  dtae&se  ave  oa  B,\iti':«  ^^wn^uiA.    %<i!>.  %>;iMi«.tvui'ia  it  begiiM  jn  the  In 
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chia,  and  travels  upward ;  so  that  the  symptoms  of  broachitis  precede  those 
peculiar  to  the  croop.  In  other  instances,  the  starting-point  appears  to  be 
in  the  faoces,  or  posterior  nares,  as  we  frequently  see  in  ordinary  catarrh.  lo 
such  cases,  there  is  sore-throat  and  some  pain  in  swallowing,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  antecedent  to  the  laryngeal  symptoms ;  and,  if  the  faaces  be 
inspected,  a  white  or  yellowish  membranous  exudation  may  be  seen,  diffused 
or  in  patches,  upon  the  soft  palate,  half  arches,  and  pharynx.  Sometimes 
the  whole  fauces  are  thus  covered.  The  first  sign  of  the  disease  having 
reached  the  larynx  is  usually  hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  cough ;  and,  after 
the  occurrence  of  these,  the  development  proceeds  as  above  described.  Bre- 
tonneau  and  Guersent  believe  that  the  disease  begins  in  this  way  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  It  may  be  so  in  France ;  but  is  not  so  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended ;  and  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in 
Oreat  Britain,  from  the  accounts  of  British  writers.  We  have  occasionally 
severe  cases  of  croup,  occurring  during  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  now 
and  then  cases  of  diphtheritic  sore-throat,  such  as  were  formerly  called  ul- 
cerated or  malignant  sore-throat,  which  depend  upon  some  epidemic  causci 
and  possibly  sometimes  on  contagion,  and  occasionally  end  in  pseudomem- 
branous croup.  But  these  affections  differ  from  ordinary  croup,  whether 
catarrhal  or  pseudomembranous,  both  in  their  origin  and  in  some  of  their 
symptoms.  They  are  generally  attended  with  a  low,  typhoid,  or  adynamic 
state  of  system,  not  unfrequently  with  a  fetid  breath,  and  sometimes  with 
strongly  malignant  symptoms.  Their  cause  is  usually  either  epidemic  influ- 
ence or  contagion,  neither  of  which  produces  ordinary  croup,  unless  perhaps 
when  it  attends  influenza.  In  fact,  their  only  resemblance  to  this  affection  is 
the  presence  of  a  pseudomembranous  exudation  in  the  larynx.  They  come 
under  the  head  of  what  some  European  writers  call  secondary  croup,  thought 
as  appears  to  me,  not  very  appropriately ;  for  ordinary  pseudomembranous 
croup  often  follows  an  attack  of  catarrh,  and  might,  under  such  circum- 
stances, with  equal  propriety  be  called  secondary.  After  all  that  has  been 
said,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ordinary  croup  of  this  variety  occasion** 
ally  begins  by  pseudomembranous  inflammation  in  the  fauces;,  but  such 
cases  are  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 

Diagnosis. — The  loss  of  voice  and  the  extinction  of  the  sound  in  coughs 
ing,  the  appearance  of  albuminous  or  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  fauces,  and 
the  expectoration  of  patches  or  tubes  of  false  membrane,  are  diagnostic 
symptoms  of  this  variety  of  croup.  The  only  certain  one,  however,  is  the 
last.  The  suppression  of  the  voice  is  sometimes  met  with  in  catarrhal  croup, 
and  false  membrane  in  the  fauces  is  often  absent  in  the  disease,  at  least  as  it 
occurs  in  this  country ;  nevertheless,  when  the  former  symptom  occurs  at  a 
somewhat  early  stage,  and  afterwards  perseveres,  with  a  steady  march  of  the 
disease  towards  a  state  of  extreme  danger,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  its 
pseudomembranous  character.  Barth  and  Roger  state  that  a  trembling  vi- 
bratory sound  may  often  be  heard  in  auscultation,  during  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  air  through  the  larynx  and  trachea,  denoting  the  presence  of 
floating  false  membrane.    This  sign  may  be  of  some  value  in  the  diagnosis. 

It  has  been  stated  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  croup,  that  the  larynx 
should  be  more  or  less  involved.  Pseudomembranous  inflammation  some- 
times attacks  the  trachea,  without  in  any  degree  involving  the  larynx.  This 
is  tracheitis,  but  not  croup.  There  are  fever,  cough,  pain,  and  soreness  in 
the  trachea,  and  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of  respiration;  but,  although 
the  patieat  may  speak  low  from  pain,  there  is  no  extinction  of  the  voice,  nor 
croupy  sound  of  the  cough,  nor  whistling  sound  of  inspiration  such  as  follows 
the  cough  in  genuine  croup.  The  patient  may  expectorate  a  portion  of  false 
membrane  and  recover,  or  the  disease  may  descend  deegly  l\it<^  t^^  V)»\^\)s:^Sss^, 
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and  bring  on  fatal  GoITQcation.  Sometimes  the  disease  attacks  the  brow 
eKiosively.  The  symptoms  are  then  those  of  seiere  broncbitia,  with  ■ 
ef  Blrictnre  and  suffocative  sensation  than  in  ordinary  ea^es.  and  with  Uw 
caaional  discharge  of  paeudomembronons  rnatterafter  violent  Btsofcoa^i 

Aiialomical  Vharavterx. — False  membrane  is  alHBTS  found  som«wl 
upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucona  membrane  of  the  air-passa^es.  Accord 
toQaersent.  it  ia  neTereotirelyobaent  in  the  larynx.  It  is  soin«timcacODli 
to  the  glottis,  sometimes  Hues  the  whole  interior  of  the  larynx,  iDeloding 
ventricles,  and  not  anfrequently  extends  thronghont  the  trachea,  and  fa 
greater  or  less  distance  into  the  bronchial  tabes.  I  hare  seen  a  case  m  »l 
it  lined  the  upper  portion  of  the  bronchia,  the  whole  trachea  and  laryni, 
the  pharyns  as  low  down  as  the  cesopha^as.  It  ocoasionatly  reachn  < 
the  remote  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tabes.  Sometimes  the  depodl  lb 
perfeet  tubes,  wUifih,  when  removed,  bear  no  inconsiderable  reaemblMm 
suggested  by  Dr.  Chejno,  to  macaroni  boiled  in  milk.  More  tn^an 
however,  It  is  in  patches,  or  long  narrow  ribbons,  and  occasionally,  «speei 
in  the  earlier  stages,  has  a  )p-analar  aspect,  with  the  red  mucoas  meiMbt 
appearing  in  the  intervals  of  the  imperfectly  connected  grains.  In  Moe 
stances,  it  adheres  Grmty,  especially  in  the  npper  part  of  the  tabe;  bat  i 
frequently  loosened  by  intervening  mncus  or  muco-purnlent  secretloa 
which  the  lower  extremity  eometiroeB  floats  loosely. 

The  false  membrane  is  sometimes  thin  and  delicate,  more  freqosDllj  tb 
opaque,  white  or  yellowish-white,  and  smooth  on  both  sarfsc«i:  It  n 
much  in  consistence,  being  in  general  tough  and  almost  leathery,  in  soai 
stances  soft,  and  in  some  nearly  diffluent  towards  the  lower  extremity, 
the  larynx,  it  is  said  to  be  less  Brm  than  in  the  trachea.  In  chemical  Bat 
it  is  closely  analogona  to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  the  exadalion  wl 
takes  place  upon  iudamed  serons  surfaces.  It  is  dissolved  b;  alkalbia  ■ 
tiona  and  strong  acetic  acid.  It  has  been  questioned,  whether  thia  raatli 
aoEceptible  of  organization.  Qenerally,  the  false  membrane  shows  ao  i 
of  such  a  condition.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  partially  organim 
some  rare  cases ;  and  certain  red  points  and  lines  upon  ita  adhering  oat 
which  cannot  be  washed  off,  have  been  thought,  though  probably  on  fai 
cient  gronuds,  to  be  the  commencement  of  vascatarity. 

In  the  cases  associated  with  other  diseases,  as  smallpox,  RCarlet  te^et,  • 
and  in  the  epidemic  diphtheritic  cases,  the  false  membrane  is  aaaallj  fd 
isb  or  grayish,  uf  an  unpleasant  odour,  less  Grm  than  in  the  origiuJ  a 
less  adliercnt,  and  often  associated  with  considerable  mncos  or  pus.  It 
dom  extends,  unless  in  small  quantity,  below  the  larynx. 

When  the  deposit  is  removed,  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  it,  tko 
sometimes  ([uile  healthy  in  appearance,  and  seldom  exhibiting  the  niafk 
severe  inflammation,  is  commonly  reddened  either  partially  or  generally; 
the  red  points  and  streaks  correspond  with  those  upon  the  separated  raf 
of  the  false  membrane.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  macoaa  membm 
softened,  and  still  more  rarely  thickened.  The  bronchial  tabea  are  nn 
somewhat  reddened,  and  contain  an  opaque,  whitish,  greenish,  or  jreliai 
puriform  mncus,  sometimes  in  large  qoantities.  Signs  of  lobular  pnewM 
and  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  air-cells,  are  not  unfrequont. 

CauseK  of  Croup. — The  most  common  cause  of  this  disease  in  all  its  fa< 
certainly  in  its  ordinary  catarrhal  form,  is  cold,  or  cold  combined  with  dai 
oese.  The  disease  is  said  to  prevail  most  in  moist  places.  It  is  fr«owi 
brought  on  by  a  sudden  passage  from  hot  to  cold  air,  and  in  infants  H  | 
bably  often  occasioned  by  sleeping  in  very  cold  chambers,  after  having  h 
all  day  in  hot  rooms.  Irritating  substances  inhaled  into  the  lungs  have  so 
times  caoBedW  T()Tft\^^tt'Bs>4Ae&\tA^4wi\.\\t  Vw^at  give  rise  o 
to  close\j  aaa,\ogQ'a&  «^m^\.'^m&. 
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Among  the  predisposing  causes,  age  appears  to  hare  the  greatest  influence. 
The  disease  is  not  positively  confined  to  any  period  of  life ;  bnt  it  is  exceed-, 
inglj  rare  in  adnlts,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  very  early  infancy.  From  one  to 
seven  years  is  the  age  at  which  it  is  most  prevalent;  though  cases  are  not 
very  uncommon  at  any  period  before  puberty.  The  catarrhal  variety  usually 
occurs  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  pseudomembranous ;  and  the  cases  In  infants 
less  than  a  year  old  ate  generally  of  the  former  kind.  The  pseudomembranous 
eases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  have  almost  always  been  her 
tween  the  second  and  sixth  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  of  diet,  after 
weaning,  may  contribute  to  render  the  blood  more  favourable  to  the  plastic 
exudation.  The  structure  of  the  larynx  in  children  probably  disposes  to  the 
spasmodic  phenom^a;  but  we  are  to  look  for  the  main  cause  of  these  rather 
in  the  more  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system  in  general  at  that  age, 
than  in  any  local  cause.  When  persons  in  advanced  life  are  attacked  with 
croup,  it  is  generally  of  that  variety  which  attends  the  diphtheritic  disease  of 
the  fauces,  and  is  produced  by  epidemic  influence. 

Sex  appears  to  have  some  causative  influence,  at  least  as  relates  to  pseudo- 
membranous croup;  for  this  has  been  observed  to  be  much  more  common  in 
males  than  females.  The  disease  sometimes  appears  to  run  in  families.  All 
the  children  of  certain  parents  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it,  while  those 
of  others  escape.  Vigorous  and  fleshy  children,  with  rosy  complexions,  are 
said  to  be  most  frequently  affected. 

The  disease  has  also  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious influence.  But,  if  we  except  the  cases  which  are  apt  to  occur  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  catarrh,  it  is  only  to  the  diphtheritic  disease  of 
Bretonneau  that  this  remark  is  applicable.  Original,  uncomplicated  croup  is 
probably  never  either  epidemic  or  contagious. 

Certain  febrile  diseases  strongly  predispose  to  one  or  the  other  form  of 
croup.  The  influenza  and  measles  are  sometimes  attended  with  the  catarrhal 
variety ;  scarlatina  and  smallpox  with  the  pseudomembranous. 

Treatment  of  Catarrhal  Group, — The  treatment  in  this  disease  should 
always  be  prompt  and  decided.  It  is  impossible,  f^om  the  flrst  symptoms  of 
croup,  to  determine,  in  any  case,  that  it  will  be  harmless.  Should  it  be  mild 
in  its  tendencies,  it  will  probably  yield  at  once  to  the  moderate  measures 
which  are  first  employed  in  all  cases,  and  no  injury  can  result.  Should  a  dis* 
position  to  pseudomembranous  exudation  exist,  a  prompt  interference  affords, 
in  many  instances,  the  only  chance  of  safety. 

So  soon  as  croupy  cough  and  dyspnoea  occur,  an  emetic  should  be  admin- 
istered without  hesitation.  In  this  disease  it  is  often  difficult  to  vomit,  and 
larger  doses  are  usually  required  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
choice  of  the  emetic  should  depend  on  the  degree  of  violence  in  the  symptoms. 
When  these  are  mild,  with  little  or  no  fever,  ipecacuanha  should  be  given; 
when  they  are  severe  or  decidedly  febrile,  tartar  emetic  is  preferable.  One 
of  these  will  generally  answer  the  purpose.  To  a  child  two  years  old,  from 
four  to  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic,  may  be  given,  diffused  or  dissolved  in  water,  every  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  thirty  minutes,  until  vomiting  is  produced.  Tartar  emetic  is  the 
more  efficient  of  the  two,  because  more  nauseating  and  consequently  relaxing, 
more  sedative,  and  more  powerfully  revulsive.  It  should  always  be  preferred 
in  doubtful  cases,  or  at  least  should  be  combined  with  the  ipecacuanha. 
Should  the  emetic  not  be  at  hand  in  substance,  one  of  its  officinal  preparations 
may  be  resorted  to ;  as  the  wine  or  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  in  the  dose  of  a 
fluidrachm  of  the  former  and  two  fluidrachms  of  the  latter,  or  antimonial 
wine  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  I  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  employ  e^^ 
other  emetic  than  these  in  the  early  stages.    Ol\i«T^,\io^^^^\,  vt^  cy^^^^^s^s^- 
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allj  used,  Pr.  Arclier,  of  Marjland,  reco  mm  ended  fienekft,  orged  to 
produce  eipeais.  I'bere  is  no  doubt  ihat  ting  medicine  exercise*  •  p9< 
alterative  iiifloence  OTer  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  tkftd  is,  dm 
capable  o!  doing  good  independently  of  its  merely  emetic  property;  1 
reference  to  tliis  alterative  power,  I  have  alwajs  considered  it  mor«  «]i 
ble  to  the  advanced  than  to  the  earliest  stnges.  Nereribeleaa.  seoHltt, 
bined  with  equill  and  tartar  emetic,  in  the  form  of  the  officiual  coa^ 
Mj/rap  of  ^uiti.  more  commonly  named  after  its  original  iarentor, 
/line  syrup,  ia  much  and  advantageously  employed,  both  in  regslw 
domestic  practice,  iu  all  stages  of  croup.  Thirty  or  fort;  luininiB  n 
given  to  a  child  two  years  old,  and  repeated  at  short  iuterrftis  til)  it  t* 
Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Uallowell,  in  Maine,  strongly  recomincAda  turpeth  ml 
which,  while  scarcely  less  efficient  than  the  antimonials,  he  con^den  Ml 
less  prostrating,  and  less  disposed  to  act  on  the  bowela.  He  gina  I 
three  grains  to  a  child  of  two  years,  and  repeats  the  dose  «Tery  AAmi 
ntes  till  it  operates    (  Trans.  o/Phil.  Col.  ofphy*..  A.  D.  1845.  p.  Uj 

Should  the  emetic  not  be  disposed  to  net,  it  will  be  much  aided  by  a 
bath,  in  which  the  whole  body  should  be  immersed,  the  water  being 
enough  to  relax,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  stimalate.  About  93°  to  100^  * 
a  suitable  temperature.  The  immersion  should  continae  Gft«ea  or  t 
minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour  if  necessary.  Oreat  cure  mast  b«  takci 
the  skin  of  the  child  be  not  exposed  to  cold  air  during  the  procea).  ' 
removed  from  the  bath,  he  shoald  he  wrapped  for  a  timo  in  tt  warm  bti 
and  wiped  dry  with  a  heated  towel.  Even  after  emesis,  if  the  *jm^ 
should  not  have  given  way,  the  bath  may  be  resorted  to;  and  in  aO  I 
of  the  disease,  except  the  last,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  legitimate  vam 
overcoming  spasm  in  the  paroxysms. 

After  vomiting,  the  child  is  often  greatly  relieved.  The  Bpasa  n 
the  breathing  becomes  eai!y  and  quiet,  the  voice  loses  mnch  of  ita  boan 
and  the  patient  falls  into  a  gentle  sleep,  from  which  he  awakea  mach  iM|M 
if  not  well.  In  mild  cases,  the  cure  is  now  frequently  aceompliahed. 
my  own  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  vHI 
to  this  simple  treatment;  nothing  more  being  subsequently  ate&samtj  it 
open  the  bowels,  if  not  already  loose,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  aod  loK 
a  slightly  nauseuiing  or  expectorant  effect  by  small  doses  of  antiaoB 
ipecacuanha  wine,  or  the  compound  syrup  of  sqaill,  given  at  interTalsol 
three,  or  four  hours,  and  continued  till  the  croupy  coagh  ceases,  an 
danger  of  another  paroxysm  is  passed.  But  a  caution  is  necesaary,  to 
perienced  practitioners,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  under  iha 
cumstances.  If  too  largely  given,  or  too  long  contiuned,  it  may  yt 
great  and  even  fatal  prostration.  I  have  witnessed  a  ease  of  daala 
infant,  resulting  from  repeated  doses  of  antimonial  wine,  directed  by  a 
titioner  after  a  paroxysm  of  croup,  without  any  reference  to  tfae  time  a 
enmstances  of  its  omission.  The  parents  continued  to  repeat  the  doee 
the  child  was  prostrated  beyond  recovery.  The  stools  were  in  itaia  in 
white,  as  in  malignant  cholera.  Directions  shoald  always  be  left  to  ma 
antimonial  if  it  purge,  or  otherwise  prostrate  much,  aud  whether  ur  not) 
vided  the  croupy  symptoms  quite  disappear. 

But,  in  many  instances,  the  spasmodic  symptoma  resist  the  actisa  ' 
emetic,  or  return  after  a  shorter  or  longer  interval  of  comparaiifa  I 
This  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  when  there  is  considerable  inSamoiatiaa. 
such  instances,  if  the  pnlse  is  full  and  vigorous,  it  in  proper  to  bleed  ttm 
arm.  The  quantity  of  blood  taken  should  be  regulated  by  the  effect!  prdt 
It  is  desirable  that  the  pulse  should  be  reduced,  but  not  to  the  pmal  af 
cope.     Vtuia  Vwo\.a^\e  oviTv^^a  \'a«.'}\)^\.«.V«i<\<<:Qtiv  a  child  two  jMlttU 
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somewhat  less  than  an  oance  be  added  for  each  year.    Dr.  Ohejne  recom* 

mends  bleeding  from  the  jagalar  vein,  in  rery  yoang  children.     Should  the 

bleeding  not  afford  the  requisite  relief,  the  emetic,  with  or  without  the  warm 

bath,  may  again  be  resorted  to.    Should  this  fail,  an  efficient  remedy  remains 

>     in  tobacco,  which  may  be  applied,  in  the  form  of  fomentation  or  cataplasm 

I     made  from  the  leaves,  upon  the  front  of  the  throat.     I  have  seen  this  of  great 

'     use  in  severe  cases  of  laryngeal  spasm.    But  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious, 

^     especially  in  children,  and  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  its  relaxing  effects  have 

*.  '  been  obtained.     Dangerous  prostration  may  result  from  a  neglect  of  this  pre- 

I     caution.     The  remedy  is  one  which  should  never  be  employed  in  domestic 

i     practice,  and  should  generally  be  applied  under  the  immediate  superintendence 

I     of  the  physician.     It  should  never  be  placed  upon  a  blistered  surface.     The 

i     internal  use  of  lobelia  is  here  also  highly  serviceable ;  and,  when  a  powerfully 

B     relaxing  effect  is  required,  it  may  be  combined,  in  powder  or  tincture,  with 

T.     one  of  the  emetics  already  mentioned. 

;  The  above  treatment  is  adapted  to  the  paroxysm.  It  scarcely  ever  happens 
I  that  this  does  not  give  way,  however  violent,  if  the  case  be  not  pseudomem- 
[  branous,  to  some  one  of  the  remedies  mentioned,  or  some  combination  of  them. 
I  After  the  spasmodic  paroxysm  has  been  subdued,  or  has  subsided,  the  treat- 
I  ment  must  be  guided  altogether  by  circumstances.  If  the  croupy  phenomena 
I  have  disappeared,  and  only  a  cough  with  moderate  catarrhal  symptoms  re* 
g  main,  the  treatment  before  mentioned  as  proper  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
I  paroxysm  may  be  adopted.  But  it  often  happens  that,  though  the  violent 
i  spasmodic  symptoms  give  way,  there  are  yet  considerable  inflammation  and 
|j  fever,  with  some  cough  and  dyspnoea,  threatening  a  return  of  the  paroxysms. 
I  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  a  full  purgative 
dose  of  calomel,  which  should  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  castor  oil.  Few 
g  remedies  are  more  efficient  in  the  relief  of  infantile  catarrh  than  this.  The 
1^  patient  may  at  the  same  time  be  kept  moderately  under  the  influence  of  anti- 
'  mony,  ipecacuanha,  or  seneka,  or  combinations  of  them ;  and  advantage  will 
^  occasionally  accrue  frpm  warm  poultices  to  the  feet,  made  of  bruised  garlic, 
^    mixed  with  the  bread  and  milk  or  flaxseed- meal  cataplasm. 

If,  in  connection  with  the  cough  and  febrile  symptoms,  there  should  be 

considerable  difficulty  of  respiration,  a  hoarse  or  sibilant  sound  during  inspi- 

I     ration,  or  evidences  of  pain  in  the  throat  or  chest,  leeches  are  an  admirable 

remedy.     It  is  always  best  to  make  use  of  our  native  leeches,  as  there  is  with 

them  less  subsequent  bleeding,  and  we  are  better  able  to  regulate  the  quantity  - 

of  blood  lost     Dangerous  and  even  fatal  prostration  has  sometimes  resulted 

'    from  the  difficulty  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  consequent  upon  the  bite  of 

^    the  European  leech,  in  very  young  children.     The  leeches  should  be  applied 

'*    upon  the  throat,  or  upper  part  of  the  chest,  according  to  the  apparent  seat 

''    of  the  severest  inflammation.    Great  care  should  be  taken,  during  their  applica- 

f    tion,  that  the  skin  of  the  child  be  not  chilled  by  wet  and  exposure.     In  yuung 

^    infants,  leeches  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  lancet.     In  a  child 

''    of  two  years,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  leeches  may  be  applied,  so  as  to  take 

^^    flrom  two  to  four  ounces  of  blood.     After  leeching,  an  emollient  cataplasm 

^    should  be  applied  to  the  chest  or  throat,  or  to  both.     This  is  often  highly 

^    useful  in  inflammation  of  the  air-passages. 

Should  paroxysms  recur  with  the  original  or  increased  violence^  it  will  be 
1^  necessary  to  go  through  the  same  routine  of  remedies  as  at  first;  viz.,  an 
^  emetic,  the  warm  bath,  bleeding  once  more  if  the  pulse  will  permit,  and  the 
^  tobacco  cataplasm ;  recourse  being  had  to  the  latter  remedies  only  when  the 
'  former  fail.  Bleeding  in  this  stage  must  be  used  with  more  caution  than  at 
i  first.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  bronchial  inflammation  can  be  resolved 
f    without  a  great  increase  of  secretion  \  and  there  mei^  N^^  ^^bai^^\  ^^  ^^ 
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Rtrengih  mat  be  reduced  so  far  as  to  difiable  the  child  Trom  cooghinp 
niDcuB.  which  might  thns  overwhelm  the  langn,  and  produce  snffoeatuM 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  more  violent  inflaniiDatory  §7fnptotiM.  « 
irritAiion  to  the  thr<iat  and  chest,  b;  meann  of  blisters  or  active  mbtt 
will  often  be  useful  in  removing  the  remains  of  the  inflammfttion.  a 
lendenc;  to  a  recarrence  of  the  spasm.  Kabefaclion  may  be  prodd 
mixlores  of  the  oil  of  tnrpentine  or  eolntion  of  ammonia,  or  both,  wft 
oil,  spirit  of  rosemary,  camphor,  Ac,  or  by  means  of  a  catftpla.'tni  M» 
a  proportion  of  mastttrd  or  garlic.  If  flies  are  uaed  for  bllnerf^ 
ahoold  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skia  longer  th* 
or  fonr  honrs,  and  shonld  then  be  followed  by  a  poaltice.  If  a  po«nr 
very  speedy  impressioQ  is  desired,  it  may  be  made  with  the  strong  m 
of  ammonia,  which,  however,  shoald  be  nsed  with  great  cnntion. 

If  the  physician  shoald  not  be  called  nntil  the  disease  haa  entered  I 
advanced  stage,  and  Iho  peculiar  symptoms  shontd  then  be  more  or  la 
tinuoQS,  such  as  dyspncea,  the  croupy  cough  and  voice,  high  ferer,  aM 
of  considerable  or  extensive  inflammation  in  the  respiratory  patM( 
should  at  once  take  blood  as  freely  as  the  pulse  and  f^eneral  atrengl 
allow,  and,  if  doubtfal  abont  bleeding,  shonid  substitute  leeching,  ai 
Bame  caution.  Emetics,  the  warm  bath,  calomel  as  a  purge,  uid  the 
use  of  antinionials  in  moderate  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  ahM 
low  BDCcessivclyi  and,  in  case  of  severe  spasm,  tobacco  extemallr,  and 
with  decoction  or  syrnp  of  seneka  internally,  may  be  snperadded. 

After  the  employment  of  the  above  remedies  nnsaccessfnily,  aa  a 
should  be  made  without  hesitation  to  bring  the  system  nader  the  iolhu 
mercury,  and,  for  this  purpose,  one  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  eve 
hours,  united,  if  it  pnrge,  with  a  little  Dover's  powder;  and  fBercorii 
tlons  may  also  be  made  to  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  lower  extnmiti 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  patient  with  catarrhal  cronp  siay : 
rescued  by  some  of  the  above  remedies,  if  timely  applied.  Bnt  It  on 
pen  that  no  medical  aid  is  obtained  until  the  disease  is  already  in  i 
stage;  or  the  means  may  have  been  inefficiently  employed;  or,  finally, ll 
few  instances,  the  tenacity  of  the  complaint  may  have  been  stM?h  as  U 
the  best  directed  mensares.  The  system  is  now  too  niDch  enfeebled 
carbonaceous  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  exhaasting  influence  of  (hed 
to  admit  of  depletion.  The  lungs  are  overwhelmed  with  the  maa 
purulent  secretion,  which  the  sufferer  is  unable  to  discharge,  and  mh 
fs  threatened  every  moment  Now  It  is  that  the  nervoaa  stiiniilaBt 
Stimulating  expectorants  are  to  be  employed,  while  our  antipblogiatie 
must  be  confined  to  external  revulsive  measures.  Decoction  of  sesal 
safetida  by  the  mouth  and  rectum,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  valeriao.  db 
of  amber,  wine-whey,  animal  brotlis,  and  sometimes  a  little  weak  asilk-) 
may  be  employed;  the  activity  of  the  remedies  being  graduated  MH 
to  the  debility  of  the  patient.  An  emetic  may  sometimee  be  etnplofl 
vantageoufily  even  in  this  stage.  It  proves  useful  by  aiding  in  the  CX 
ration  of  the  pulmonary  secretion,  Bot  some  substance  shootd  be  ae 
which  operates  without  producing  prostration.  Mustard,  anlpbate  of 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  will  best  answer  this  indication.  Bxtemany. 
and  brandy  may  be  applied  warm  to  the  breast  and  spine;   and  tininw 

cataplasms  of  oil  of  turpentine,  mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  i 

may  be  resorted  to.  if  necessary,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  tba  i 
the  offending  cause  is  removed,  or  reaction  established. 

Dr.  P'ilhian,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  treats  cronp  sttocMafillf  1; 
water,  a^\ilied  by  means  of  towels  to  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  Itoi 
The  ejmpVoHiB  ol  XV^i  ^MQ^^am  m*  ^i&«^^,«jA,\)t  vUve^  ratara,  afdi 
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waj  upon  a  repetition  of  the  application.  (Report,  Slc,,  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Oarrisoiiy 
H.  J,  Med.  Reporter t  iiL  249.)  The  external  application  of  tincture  of  iodine 
haa  been  strongly  recommended.  Dr.  Tracy,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  found 
great  advantage  from  keeping  the  patient  in  a  u*arm  dry  almoHphere,  at  80^ 
or  90^  F.,  and  thinks  he  has  successfully  treated  many  cases  in  which  false 
membrane  had  formed  mainly  by  this  remedy,  though  he  conjoined  the  use  of 
emetics  and  rubefacient  liniments,  (j^ost  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  xU,  374.) 
TreaimerU  of  Faeudomembranous  Croup, — In  the  forming  stage  of  the 
disease,  when  it  is  still  doubtful  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  secretion,  the 
ireatment  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  above  detailed  as  applicable  to  the 
catarrhal  variety.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  treat  of  the  measures  to  be 
employed,  after  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  case  is  truly  pseudomem- 
branous. In  the  first  place,  if,  upon  the  occurrence  of  hoarseness  and  other 
aymptoms  of  commencing  croup,  the  fauces  should  be  found  covered  with  a 
coating  of  false  membrane,  recourse  should  be  had  immediately  to  cauteriza- 
tion by  nitrate  of  silver,  powdered  alum,  or  muriatic  acid,  as  recommended  by 
Bretonneau.  (See  Fseudomembranoua  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces,  p.  551.) 
ji  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  generally  preferred,  and  a  solution  may  be  employed, 
varying  in  strength  from  two  scruples  to  two  drachms  to  the  flnidounce  of 
distilled  water.  The  weaker  solutions  must  be  used  several  times  a  day,  the 
'  stronger  require  to  be  applied  once  daily.  The  application  should  be  extended 
.  to  the  borders  of  the  glottis,  which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  small  piece 
/  of  sponge  fixed  to  a  slender  stick  of  whalebone,  somewhat  curved  near  the 
'  end.  There  may  be  some  hope  of  arresting,  in  this  way,  the  inflammation 
-  aa  it  passes  downward.  It  was  formerly  thought  that,  after  the  exudation 
^  bad  formed  in  the  larynx,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  cure  by  cauteriza- 
J  tion ;  but  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  this  cavity  may  be  penetrated, 
''  even  in  the  infant;  and  cures  have  been  effected  apparently  by  this  measure 
'*   in  several  instances.* 

'  Depletion,  in  this  variety  of  croup,  is  much  less  efficient  than  in  the  catar- 
"^  rhal.  The  nature  of  the  exudation  does  not  depend  upon  the  violence  of  the 
'^  inflammation,  but  upon  its  peculiarity,  or  that  of  the  blood,  and  this  peculiarity 
^  ia  not  modified  by  bleeding.  This  remedy  has  no  effect  in  removing  the  false 
'  membrane  already  formed.  The  utmost  that  can  be  effected  by  it  is  to  moderate 
^  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  and  thus  possibly  diminish  the  amount  of 
>^  exudation.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  borne  very  badly.  Such 
ii  are  those  associated  with  scarlet  fever,  and  epidemic  diphtheritis  or  pseudo* 
J  membranous  angina.  The  inflammation  is  here  decidedly  peculiar,  and  is 
if  scarcely  diminished  by  bleeding,  which,  besides,  endangers  fatal  prostration. 
p  The  rale  for  the  use  of  bleeding,  in  pseudomembranous  croup,  is  to  propor- 
|i    tion  it  as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 

0  rigour  of  the  patient ;  regard  being  always  had  to  the  preservation  of  suffi- 
i  dent  strength  for  those  efforts  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
$  the  offending  matter  from  the  air-passages,  without  which  recovery  can  seldom 
ti  take  place.  It  should  never  be  employed  in  low  cases,  nor  in  the  last  stage 
i  of  the  disease.  Leeching  is  generally  preferable  to  bleeding;  as  an  equal 
i  amount  of  blood  taken  in  this  way  has  a  greater  influence  on  the  local  affec- 
if   tion.     I  have  seen  bleeding  pushed  far  in  this  variety  of  croup ;  but  never, 

i        *  8«e  communications  by  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Blakeman,  in  the^.  Y,  Joum.  of  Med,  y  Tiii.  209; 

1  .by  I>r.  Charles  £.  Ware,  in  the  Boaton  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouxn.,  xxxTii.  417;  and  by  Dr. 
James  Bryan,  in  the  Medical  Examiner^  N.  S.,  iv.  842.     See  also  cases  in  the  Am,  Joum. 

f    of  Med.  Sei.,  N.  S..  xvii.  26,  by  Dr.  Clark;  and  in  the  same,  xxii.  86,  by  Dr.  8.  D.  Town- 
«end.     Successful  cases  hare  since  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
4    (y.  r.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sei.,  N.  8.,  xU.  214),  and  by  Dr.  Kempt,  of  Baltimore  (Am.  Jowm» 
^    qf  Med,  Sd.,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  281). 


ftfler  the  membraDe  Uad  been  clearly  formed,  witfa  uif  obvioas  tl 
amelioraling  the  ByrapUiitiB.  If  it  ia  to  do  good,  it  moHt  be  r«son«d  to 
the  exudiitioD  has  become  eiteDfive.  Nor  can  mueh  benefit  be  exp«cU 
btietera,  except  eometimea  to  the  chest,  in  order  to  moderate  bnindti 
prevent  pDeuraonia.  Id  the  diphtheritic  variety,  the  blistered  surface  i 
disposed  to  slough. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  paeadomembranoaa  erosp 
prevent  the  further  farroatiou  of  false  membrane;  to  efTcct  the  din 
absorption,  or  reparation  of  that  already  formed;  aod  to  favour  iu 
■ion.  The  most  effectual  method  of  meeting  the  Qrst  iDdication,  tf 
violence  of  inOammatory  excitement  that  may  exist  has  been  moden 
bleeding,  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  to  bring  the  system  as  speedily  m  | 
under  the  mercurial  influence.  This,  more  ihan  auy  other  known 
modities  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  coaw 
the  character  of  the  secrelioD,  which,  frum  being  plastic,  becomei  mt 
pnruloid  and  diffluent.    This  plan  of  treating  croup  orifirinated  wilb  A 

fraeliti oners.  Dr.  Hush  recommends  the  use  of  calomel  freely,  in  his, 
nquiricB.  It  has  subsequently  been  pushed  to  an  enormous  extent 
parts  of  Europe.  Three  hundred  grains  are  said  to  have  been  given  in 
four  hours.  But  tbifl  heroic  practice  is  quite  unnecessary.  Only  ■ 
amount  of  the  medicine,  after  entering  the  stomach,  can  find  accaM  ' 
general  system;  and  the  remainder  lies  inert,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  but 
will  be  sufficient  to  administer  to  a  child  from  two  to  four  yean  oW 
purgative  dose  of  four  or  six  grains,  and  afterwards  to  follow  tlii* 
one  to  three  grains  every  hour  or  two.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  aoi 
not  be  better  accomplished,  after  effectual  purgation  by  the  Brtt  i 
doses,  by  giving  a  fraction  of  a  grain,  say  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  i 
every  half  hour.  It  would  thus  be  less  apt  to  pnrge.  and  more  A| 
absorbed.  After  the  production  of  green  stools  by  it,  further  pnrptii 
should  be  avoided ;  and,  should  it  then  disturb  the  bowels,  it  should  I 
bined  with  minute  doses  of  the  powder  of  ipecacnantia  and  opiai 
operation  may  be  aided  by  mercurial  frictions.  Should  any  effect  b: 
mouth  or  salivary  organs  be  observed,  the  remedy  should  be  saspendi 
young  children,  however,  it  very  seldom  salivates.  It  is  said,  in  mr 
to  have  produced  gangrenous  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  necrosis  of  tl 
bones.  I  have  not  witnessed  these  effects;  but,  iu  ca^ea  of  the  dt 
character  of  pse  ado  mem  bra  nous  croup,  a  remedy  mast  not  b«  r^ 
account  of  some  hazard  frum  its  use.  It  Rhould  be  employed  wid 
caution  in  children  of  very  feeble  bcallh,  ur  of  a  scrofulous  babit  ' 
as  lo  its  mode  of  action  is  nseless,  in  the  present  state  of  positive  biO 
on  the  subject.  It  not  only  so  modihes  the  secretory  process  aatoi 
the  production  of  false  membrane,  but.  by  causing  a  liquid  aecretloa,  I 
the  separation  and  possibly  the  solution  of  that  already  existiag,  U 
meets  the  second  indication.  It  may  even  promote  the  absorptMO 
adhering  exudation.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  procM 
sioiially  tabes  place ;  for  cases  having  all  the  characters  of  pscudoawit 
croup  get  well,  without  the  expectoration  of  false  membrane;  aad  <li< 
aometimes  dhows  that  portions  of  the  exudation  have  been  removed.  1 
someliines  even  sec  the  process  going  on,  in  the  diphlheriljo  dlMOM 
fauces. 

Alitng  with  the  mercurial,  expectorant  medicines  should  be  givn  tn 
promote  the  loosening  of  the  false  membrane.  Of  these,  tartar  HW 
seuekaure  the  most  efficient;  and  they  bhould  be  pushed  as  farastWli 
strength  will  admit 

To  ia««t.  V'lift  u.at%'\a&\cUlva\i%,'OD.'i  ilk]i.\\c'^  '&%.■<«.  been  stroogij  rccMM 
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bj  some  writers.  Thej  hare  been  thought  to  dispose,  like  mercnrj,  to  mocons 
rather  than  to  fibrinoas  secretion,  and  e?en  to  dissolve  the  false  membrane, 
as  they  are  known  to  do  out  of  the  body.  Sulphnret  of  potassiam,  proposed 
by  the  anthor  of  a  prize  essay  npon  cronp  in  France,  had  at  one  time  the 
reputation  almost  of  a  specific;  bnt  has  fallen  into  neglect  Cores,  however, 
asserted  to  have  been  effected  by  it,  are  on  record.  It  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  four  grains  every  three  or  four  hours.  In  overdoses  it  purges 
and  vomits,  and  may  produce  dangerous  effects.  In  reference  merely  to  alka- 
line properties,  the  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia 
would  be  preferable.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  effects  of  these  medicines  in 
croup  from  my  own  observation. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Griscom,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  a  case  in  which  iodide  ofpotaS' 
•turn,  given  in  the  dose  of  two  and  a  half  grains  every  three  hours,  to  a  child 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  and  continued  for  several  days,  had  the  ap- 
parent effect  of  modifying  the  plastic  exudation,  so  that  a  gradual  amendment 
took  place,  and  the  child  ultimately  recovered.  {Trans.  o/GoL  of  Phys.  of 
Phil.,  N.  S.,  ii.  164.)  Bromine,  or  bromide  of  potcissium,  is  considered  by 
M.  Oznaman,  of  France,  as  a  specific  in  pseudomembranous  affections,  and 
has  been  employed  by  him  successfully  in  two  cases  of  croup.  (See  Boat.  'Med. 
and  Surg,  Journ.,  Iv.  236.)  Mr.  E.  F.  Sankey,  of  Sussex,  England,  relates  a 
case  in  which  similar  advantage  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  chlorcUe 
of  potassa.  (Med,  Times  and  Qaz.,  July,  1852,  p.  99.)  Dr.  Wm.  Budd,  of 
London,  has  obtained  very  encouraging  success  by  keeping  the  child  con- 
stantly immersed  in  warm  vapour  of  from  75^  to  80^  F.,  and  at  the  same  time 
using  emetics.  (/6t(i.,*June,  1852,  p.  614.)  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ware,  has  added  opium  to  the  treatment  with 
Tapour,  with  decided  advantage,  giving  two  grains  of  Dover's  powder  every 
three  hours  to  a  child  of  three  years  old.  {N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  May,  1856, 
p.  384.)  Dr.  E.  McFarlan,  of  Williamsburg,  New  York,  has  employed  sul- 
phate of  quinia  with  marked  advantage  in  some  cases,  giving  a  grain  every 
half  hour  or  hour  until  the  sedative  effects  on  the  circulation  are  exhibited, 
and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals  until  the  cure  is  effected.  {Ibid  ,  Nov.  1854, 
p.  364.)  Dr.  E.  R.  Mayer,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  has  found  benefit  from  the 
frequent  application  of  glycerin  to  the  glottis;  the  tongue  being  drawn  for- 
ward, and  pressed  down  by  the  fingers,  and  the  liquid  introduced  by  means 
of  a  large  camePshair  brush.  {Am^  Journ,  of  Med  Sci.,  April,  1858,  p.  340.) 
Dr.  John  D.  Shelton,  of  Jamaica,  New  York,  recommends  the  application, 
by  friction,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  of  a  mixture  of  extract  of  belladonna  an4 
mercurial  ointment.  {Ibid,,  p.  341.) 

To  favour  the  expulsion  of  the  membrane,  which  is  the  last  indication, 
emetics  are  the  most  efficient  remedies.  Of  these,  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper  have  been  proposed.  When  the 
strength  is  considerable,  the  action  decidedly  sthenic,  and  the  inflammation 
of  a  high  grade,  tartar  emetic  is  the  best ;  but,  in  the  advanced  stage,  when 
the  strength  has  begun  to  fail,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  perhaps  turpeth  mineral, 
as  proposed  by  Dr.  Hubbard,  would  be  preferable.  Sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  highly  applauded  by  some  German  practitioners,  both  as  an  emetic  and 
alterative.  It  was  introduced  into  use  in  croup  by  Hoffmann.  I  have  seen 
it  apparently  very  effectual  in  promoting  the  discharge  of  the  false  membrane. 
The  dose  as  an  emetic,  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  is  half  a  grain  or  a 
grain,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates,  after  which  one-quarter 
of  a  grain  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  Alum,  originally  proposed  by  Dr. 
C.  D.  Meigs,  as  an  emetic  in  croup,  is  strongly  recommended  by  his  son  Dr. 
J.  F^rsytb  Meigs,  upon  the  faith  of  frequent  and  advantageous  trial.  A  tear 
spoonful  of  the  salt,  in  powder,  is  to  be  given  iu  hoii^^  ox  %^x>ii^,  v*«t^\K^^^ 
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nfteen  minuteB  till  it  operatea.  It  ia  rarely  necessary  to  gire  th*  Hcovdda 
Odq  promiDent  advantage  ia  that  the  emetic  effect  may  be  obuioed  «n 
times  a  day,  witliout  exhausting  the  patient.  (Practical  Irealive  onAtD 
canes  of  Children,  by  J.  Foreyth  Meigs,  p.  4G.)  Iq  relatioa  to  tlw  pm 
reaulu  of  the  emetic  IreatmeDt  in  pseud omembranooa  croup,  it  is  stattl 
M.  Valleix  that,  of  fifty-three  cases  treated  upon  thia  plan,  fifteen  were  en 
whilst  of  tWBDty-lwo  casea  in  which  emetics  were  omittvd,  or  parnmooiM 
used,  only  one  recovered.  Of  thirty-one  treated  by  energetic  emetics,  t«n 
EiK  diacbarged  false  membrane  through  the  effort  of  Tomitiog,  u4  Ui 
were  cured,   (Rilliet  and  Barlhez.) 

Sternatatoriea  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  favoar  the  expoUiot  o(  t 
false  membrane,  and  may  be  tried.  The  same  end  is  asserted  to  hire  k 
BQcceasfulIy  attaiued  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water  upon  the  whole  poMs 
surface  of  the  trunk.  The  remedy  was  proposed  by  Harder,  and  Lat  bi 
recommended  by  other  German  practitioners.  It  operates  by  the  shock  p 
dacing  a  powerful  reactioa.  It  is,  however,  applicable  only  to  deiptfi 
cases.     The  water  should  be  of  the  temperature  of  53°  to  55°  F. 

Keference  has  already  been  made  to  the  cnoterizatjoa  of  tbe  laryntlqt 
lution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  an  unsuccessful  employmeot  orotbwaa 
the  practitioner  would  certainly  be  justified  in  resorting  to  this  meusit* 

In  the  last  stage,  when  the  strength  bos  become  oxhauated,  our  hvpMM 
rest  upon  stimulants.  The  only  chance  for  medical  treatment  is  tiu«  tea 
port  the  strength,  in  the  hope  thai  the  false  membrane  may  be  spootaoMa 
loosened  and  discharged.  The  remedies  to  be  used  are  carbonate  of  vnnm 
wine-whey,  weak  milk-punch  or  egg  beat  with  wine,  ttnd  spiritaons  (obm 
lioas  externally.  To  qaict  the  extreme  agitation  of  tlic  patient,  and  gin  i 
other  means  employed  opportunity  to  act  more  efficiently,  it  will  be  |>raf> 
place  the  system  under  the  influence  of  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  rOMi 
BBcb  as  assafetida  and  opium,  which  may  be  conveniently  given  by  iij^MH 
This  practice  was  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  I'arruh.o/R 
ladelpbia,  in  an  extreme  case.  {2Vans.  of  the  Col.  of  Phyn.  of'  Philad.,i.tfi 

As  a  last  resort,  in  cases  otherwise  desperate,  tracheotomy  may  be  iBf^vji 
It  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  thU  A 
the  false  membrane  does  not  extend  into  the  bronchial  tobes.  This  oiWiA 
has  been  frequently  performed  in  France,  with  conBtdcrable  succou.  Oiim 
cases,  Bretouneau  saved  sis ;  and  out  of  one  hundred  and  twelre  o|wnli> 
)»erformed  by  Trousseau,  twenty-seven  were  successful.  But  M.  Tr«M" 
recommends  that  the  operation  be  performed  so  aooo  as  it  is  saliafictaiflf  ■ 
tablished  that  the  false  membrane  has  formed  in  the  larynx ;  and,  in  tuAtm 
many  cnres  might  be  cited  which  bare  been  effected  by  medical  iiiUBn 
It  is,  tborefuro,  very  difficult  to  determine  the  real  value  of  U)«  Opotfli 

*  Tbe  di£cuU;r  or  peDclriling  the  Urjni,  accardiog 
has  led  M.  Loiscau  lo  try  tbe  fallowiog;  [ilaii,  which  he  Las  found 
bu  mil  ihe  approTnl  of  M.  Trouseenu.  The  child  is  placed  on  (h«  Up  of  •>  MM 
wiUi  ihe  heul  firmly  held  agsiDst  his  shoulder  bf  kQoibsr  BBsistatil.  Tka  vfaMt 
iMt8  Ihe  meooarpttl  pbalanK  of  his  loft  iodei  floger  with  a  melnllia  rinc.  abuMH 
ia  bresdib.  and,  baving  opened  the  niDuth  of  Ibo  obild  with  ti  spgon,  plMBgw  tii 
quiokty  10  Lhe  battom  of  the  fajcex.  After  Ibis,  taking  a  laryoga*!  lob^  «t< 
eiuMi  the  extrvmit;  of  (he  index  finger  lo  glide  orer  the  bnae  of  the  tonriu  liO  i 
the  glollta,  and  holds  the  epiglottis  ercai.  he  pauc«  the  lube  bIouk  Uie  fiaf«r,  bf  < 
it  It  guided,  eo  a*  to  roaob  its  eiiremily,  ami  ifaeu  itraightenE  ibe  rnslrniBMU.  •■' i 
caiuee  it  lo  penetrate  the  gloiiis.  Through  tbe  tube  tiiua  Inirodaeed  Uqal** 
iojecled,  powdcrB  blown  into  the  larynx,  or  a  nhalebnoe  or  gum-eUeU«  ■"— ^  > 
dueed,  armed  with  a  acraper  or  a  sponge,  SO  ae  either  to  apply  a  liquid 
Interior  surface,  or  lo  drlach  fslae  membraties  by  which  i(  nay  bv  ' 
Gfti*ra(«.Ool.  1857,p.48'J.l— A'oMtoM.^'**^ —  "■ 
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If  postponed  untn  the  ease  is  otherwise  qnite  desperate,  it  offers  comparatf re- 
ly slender  chances  of  success;  if  performed  at  an  earlier  period,  it  sares  life, 
but  possibly  may  do  no  more  than  can  be  accomplished  in  an  eqnal  or 
greater  proportion  by  other  means.  Besides,  in  order  to  obtain  its  best 
resnlts,  a  degree  of  skill  in  operating  is  required,  not  possessed  by  practi- 
tioners generally.  M.  Trousseau  finds  necessary  to  success  the  application 
of  topical  remedies,  such  as  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  trachea, 
through  the  opening  made  into  it,  and  moreover  employs  mechanical  means 
to  aid  in  removing,  through  the  opening,  the  membranous  matter  which  may 
exist  in  the  windpipe.  For  detailed  information  on  all  points  relating  to 
tracheotomy  in  croup,  the  reader  is  referred  to  memoirs  by  M.  Ti^usseau  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  (ix.  381),  and  in  the  treatise  of  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  on  the  diseases  of  infants  (1.  367).  In  two  out  of  three  cases  re- 
corded by  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Jos. 
Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  successful.  In  one  of  these,  it  afforded  the 
only  chance  of  safety.  Instead  of  making  a  slit  in  the  trachea  and  introduc- 
ing a  tube.  Dr..  Pancoast  removed  a  small  piece  of  the  trachea  itself,  thereby 
superseding  the  necessity  for  the  canula,  and  avoiding  irritation  from  that 
source.  {Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  ScL,  N.  S.,  xvii.  307.)  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
of  London,  has  suggested  that  one  cause  of  the  frequent  failure  of  the  opera- 
tion, in  the  last  stage,  is  the  formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  in  the  heart,  in 
which  case  the  patient  dies  from  syncope,  and  cannot  be  saved  by  admitting 
air  into  the  lungs.  {Med,  Times  and  Gaz.,  March,  1856,  p.  230.)* 

General  Points  of  Treatment. — The  patient  with  croup  should  be  confined 
to  bed,  should  have  -flannel  next  his  skin,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  same 
temperature  day  and  night.  Great  caution  must  be  exercised,  in  the  use  of 
fomentations,  cataplasms,  leeches,  and  the  warm  bath,  not  to  expose  the  skin 
while  moist  to  the  air.  The  diet  should  be  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous,  in 
the  stage  of  highest  excitement ;  when  strength  is  wanted,  milk  may  be  em- 
ployed; and,  in  the  lowest  cases,  animal  broths,  jellies,  &c.  To  prevent 
relapses,  the  clothing  should  be  warm,  and  the  child  should  not  be  transferred 
from  a  warm  room  in  the  day  to  a  cool  one  at  night  The  custom  of  leaving 
the  arms  and  breasts  of  infants  uncovered  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  fiashion  or 
to  vanity.     In  children  predisposed  to  the  disease,  the  plan  may  be  tried  of 

*  Since  the  publicAtion  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  the  results  of  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  in  croup  have  been  giyen  to  the  world  from  yarions  sources.  M.  Trous- 
seau has  found  it  increasingly  successful.  Out  of  24  cases  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed  by  him  in  four  years,  there  were  14  cures;  and  during  the  last  of  these  years 
he  operated  9  times  with  7  cures.  Such  results  entitle  to  close  attention  the  various 
cautions  which  he  considers  important  for  success.  I  shall  notice  the  chief  of  these,  as 
given  in  a  paper  published  by  him  in  the  Arehivet  GSnSraUs  for  March,  1855  (p.  257). 
In  the  first  place,  he  never  operates  in  those  diphtheritic  cases  in  which  the  constitution 
is  greatly  involved,  and  the  danger  is  rather  from  the  general  disease  than  from  that  of 
the  larynx;  but,  when  the  local  lesion  constitutes  the  chief  danger,  it  is  never  too  late 
to  operate.  The  operation  should  not  be  too  rapidly  performed.  He  insists  on  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  the  tissues  by  successive  layers,  removing  out  of  the  way  the  vessels 
and  muscles,  and  laying  bare  the  trachea  before  opening  it.  He  has  never  seen  too 
great  slowness  the  cause  of  any  serious  accident,  but  often  the  reverse.  The  necessary 
instruments  are  a  straight  or  curved  bistoury,  another  furnished  with  a  button,  a  dila« 
tor,  two  blunt  hooks,  and  a  double  canula  with  as  large  a  diameter  as  compatible  with 
its  easy  introduction  into  the  trachea.  It  is  of  little  consequence  how  the  trachea  is 
entered,  provided  hemorrhage  be  avoided.  But  the  after  treatment  is  all- important. 
The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the  child  be  well  nourished,  without  being  over- 
fed. Milk,  eggs,  cream,  chocolate,  and  soups  are  the  proper  articles.  All  medicines, 
such  as  may  have  been  deemed  necessarj  before  the  operation,  are  to  be  avoided.  A 
shield  of  waxed  silk,  or  of  caoutchouc,  should  intervene  between  the  skin  and  canula,  to 
prevent  the  sides  of  the  instrument,  nnd  the  (Strings  which  bold  it  in  place,  from  irrita- 
ting the  wound.     The  neck  of  the  child  should  be  surrounded  with  a  aoarf  <^t  Vck\\.^^^^ 
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gradnally  accustom  id  g  the  Bkia  to  the  impression  of  cold,  bj  Wftsbiaf  t 
Bbonldera  and  breast  with  water  of  the  temperatare  of  the  air,  beguBiag 
the  warm  season,  and  coDtiuuing  into  winter,  and  taking  care  to  preinta 
DDpleasant  effect  by  wiping  the  part  dry  with  a  towel,  and  brining  abott  i 
action  if  necessary  by  friction.  When  families  are  predisposed  to  tha  ■( 
fatal  fonn  of  croup,  it  may  bo  advisable  to  remove  to  a  mild  •"  '  '      " 
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Article  I. 

LARYNGEAL  NEHVOUS  DISEASE. 

1.  Infantile  Spasm,  of  the  Glottis. — Lary^tgitti 

(Good). — Crowing  Disease. — Inward  Fits. — Spasmodic  Croup. — Wji 
Asthma. — Miller's  Aathvia. — This  disease,  though  similar  to  catarrbil  cfi 
in  Bome  of  its  symptoms,  is  eseentially  distinct  Id  the  circntastBQce,  Ika) 

or  with  >  Urg«  piece  of  muslin,  bo  that  tbe  cbild  m%j  breathe  Into  this  tlwnv,  ui 
bsle  the  Kir  wurmed  and  inoiAtened  by  its  own  brcatb.  This  in  an  impftrlkst  ffM 
■od.  bcrore  ihe  plan  wu  adapted,  edbd;  paiiepti  were  lost  by  catkrrhMl  pneaiaoBia.  1 
th«  first  fgur  diiy«,  nil  iLc  cut  surfaaeji  glioulJ  be  du\j  caulpriied  by  Di(r«l*  of  di 
eo  as  to  prevent  n  diphlberitifl  BfTection  of  the  wouail.  The  sooner  Ihe  caoala  onta 
moTod  th«  belter.  It  cnti  rnraly  be  roroored  before  the  aixtb  day:  and  nhodM  mU 
be  alloired  to  remnin  beyond  the  lenth.  Nerertheleei,  the  larynx  soiDflUme*  (OMla 
altwad  much  longer;  and  of  eourae  the  canula  must  remain  till  tbe  t»iUT«l  pMMfl 
opened.  At  the  en  J  of  a  week,  the  cnnula  should  be  nithdrawn,  ckre  beiBc  lakMi 
to  alarm  tbe  child,  or  oauae  it  to  cry.  There  i»  often  a  pari^ijsni  of  Iti^i  It  « 
sequence  of  the  xligbl.  diSouIty  of  breathing  through  Ihe  natural  passage,  waki  Aa 
be  quieted  by  tbe  mother  or  nurse  as  soon  as  poMible.  If  the  air  paaa  easily  ikm 
tbe  larynx,  tbe  tcound  is  closed  wiib  stripe  of  Knglixh  co  art -plaster ;  if  not,  aiiMi 
npea  lint  spread  witli  cerate  ia  pUoed  orer  it,  and  the  closing  of  ii  ia  poaipMMtti 
next  day.  ir  now  the  air  does  not  pass,  lbs  canula  ii  again  introduced;  asd  aaill 
trial  is  to  be  msdp  two  or  three  days  later.  As  aoon  as  tbe  brealbine  bceonaa  MOB 
Ihe  dressings  are  lo  be  remoTed  two  or  three  limts  daily.  Usu&lly  Ui«  opctdBX  fa  i 
traohea  oloaei  in  four  or  Bra  days.  A  difficulty  in  swallowing  Bometimaa  ocoart,  •!■ 
requires  aitealion,  InthepasBags  of  liquids  over  the  glottis,  a  porlioD  •ometinatMH 
and  creates  eo  much  irritation  that  the  cliild  in s<.i actively  refuses  food,  asdmfai 
die  of  starTation  rather  than  attempt  to  sirallow  it.  To  avoid  tliis,  the  food  *MaM 
Bucb  loKlancei  be  given  ia  a  soft  solid  etsle.  and  liquids  should  never  be  allvwiri.  1 
Moident  aetdom  occura  before  tbe  third  or  fourth  day  after  ibe  operation,  er  latwd 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  day. 

Id  Eoglanil  tbe  operation  of  trschcatomy  has  been  much  tus  auocMinfal  than  U  Fnl 
Of  tbe  casee  in  wliich  it  has  been  tried  in  pure  cruup,  almost  all  have  proved  htaL 
least  the  recovrricH  have  been  relalively  very  few.  Tbe  sumc,  lo  »  coDsiderabIt  aUi 
may  be  said  of  our  experience  in  the  United  States,  I  have  always  been  in  lh»  haM 
ascribing  this  difTerenee  not  so  much  lo  dilTerenoe  in  the  skill  of  the  operatftra,  Mla< 
oircutDstance  that  ihe  disease  in  France  is  muoh  more  frequenitj  confined  l«  th«  ■■■ 
and  larynx,  thau  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Called  Stales.  At  le*st  I  »m  ^aile* 
Gdent  that,  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  fatal  cases  which  have  come  andcr  lu;  fene 
notice,  death  -was  owing  much  more  to  the  disease  in  the  bronchia  and  lunxt  ihaa  u  (I 
of  tbe  larynx,  and  that  no  operation  could  possibly  have  laved  them.  It  haa  b*o  MM 
in  tbe  text,  that  one  of  Ihe  forms  of  croup  is  associated  with  an  epideiBltf  er  nuiil^ 
diphtheritio  disease.  In  this  the  exudation  takes  place  generally  ia  the  feueea,  m3| 
eome*  croup  by  deaoending  into  the  larynx.  This  may  be  an  ordinarjF  ferai  nf  iWi 
ease  in  France.  With  us,  and  in  England,  it  is  comparatively  rare.  XererthtloNa  M 1 
operation  with  us  now  and  then  saves  life,  it  is  I  Ihink  juslifiable,  if  not  "*" 
last  reiort.  when  no  proof  exists  of  an  amannf  of  pectoral  disease  which  m 
reader  U  abotvift,  (Now  U  iKe  MiK  tiivwTi.^ 
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18  pnrelj  Derrons,  and  altogether  independent  of  rascalar  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx.  There  is  much  unfortunate  confusion  in  its  nomen* 
clature.  The  description  by  Dr.  Good  of  his  laryngismus  stridulus,  though 
the  name  has  been  adopted  by  sereral  writers  for  the  disease  in  question, 
obviously  also  embraces  catarrhal  croup  in  some  of  its  less  inflammatory 
forms.  The  name  of  spcismodic  croup  is  altogether  inapplicable,  as  the  dis- 
ease is  not  croup  at  all.  Asthma,  however  qualified  by  epithets,  is  equally 
inappropriate ;  as  that  is  the  name  for  a  pectoral  affection,  while  this  com- 
plaint resides  in  the  larynx.  Inward  fits  is  a  vulgar  title  of  the  disease. 
The  affection  is  usually  characterized  by  a  shrill  sound  in  inspiration,  some- 
what like  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  name  of  crow* 
ing  disease.  The  sound  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  chink  of  the  glottis;  and  the  complaint  is  confined  to  infancy  and 
very  early  childhood,  occurring  at  any  time  from  a  few  days  after  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  but  most  frequently  during  the  first  dentition.  Hence 
the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  is  sudden,  and  may  occur  at  any  time,  though  it 
is  most  freqaent  during  sleep,  from  which  the  child  awakes  with  a  start,  and 
in  great  apparent  alarm.  He  is  seized  with  inability  to  inhale  the  ajr ;  and 
the  first  symptonis.are  those  of  a  struggle  for  breath,  with  the  head  thrown 
back,  the  breast  elevated,  the  nostrils  expanded,  the  mouth  open,  and  all  the 
muscles  of  inspiration  in  almost  convulsive  action.  The  veins  of  the  neck 
and  head  are  distended;  and  the  countenance  is  flushed,  swollen,  and  pur- 
plish, or  of  a  pale  cadaverous  hue,  with  an  expression  of  extreme  anxiety 
and  distress.  At  length,  but  occasionally  not  until  symptoms  of  asphyxia 
appear,  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  somewhat  relaxes,  and  the  air  rushes  in,  with 
a  shrill,  whooping  sound.  The  child  then  usually  begins  to  cry,  and,  after 
a  short  period  of  hurried  breathing,  returns  to  his  previous  health.  But  the 
atridulous  sound  during  inspiration  is  not  absolutely  essential ;  for  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  spasm,  instead  of  yieldiDg  partially,  relaxes  at  once 
and  completely,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  quietly.  Not  unfrequently, 
along  with  the  difficulty  of  inspiration,  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  fingers  and  toes;  and  the  paroxysm  is  sometimes  followed  by  general 
convulsions.  When  the  attack  is  over,  the  child  is  free  from  all  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  throat.  Occasionally  only  a  single  paroxysm  occurs  at  first, 
and  the  disease  does  not  return  for  weeks.  But  the  interval  is  often  much 
shorter;  and,  in  bad  cases,  the  attacks  take  place  several  times  a  day,  in- 
creasing in  duration  and  frequency  until  they  occupy  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  with  sometimes  a  scarcely  appreciable  interval. 

The  complaint  is  usually  unattended  with  cough,  fever,  bronchial  disease, 
or  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  By  the  absence  of  these  affections 
it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  croup. 

Though  often  a  trifling  disease,  it  is  sometimes  far  otherwise.  In  some 
instances,  the  child  perishes  with  asphyxia  from  the  persistence  of  the  spasm. 
The  interruption  of  respiration,  when  the  fits  are  frequent,  gives  rise  to  a 
degree  of  cerebral  congestion,  which  sometimes  produces  convulsions,  or  other 
serious  morbid  phenomena.  But  in  general  the  complaint,  when  alarming, 
is  BO  merely  as  a  sign  of  serious  disorder  elsewhere.  It  is  often  rather  a 
symptom  than  itself  a  disease.  Though  said  by  some  writers  to  be  frequent, 
it  has  been  rare  within  the  observation  of  the  author. 

M.  H^rard,  who  saw  much  of  the  disease  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at 
Paris,  asserts  that  no  characteristic  morbid  condition  can  be  discovered  after 
death ;  the  emphysema,  which  he  uniformly  noticed,  being  an  effect  and  not  a 
cause.  By  this  writer,  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  considered  as  sometimes 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  affection.  (Ked.  Time^^'^Q^.  ^A"^^^ 
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Cavxet. — TTie  disease  appears  BometiraeB  to  depend  upon  ft  geaentl  bkh 
flxcitshilit;  of  the  nervous  syatem.  directed  especially  to  Uie  ranKlMot 
glottis,  wtiich  contract  spasnodicall;  from  slight  canses,  eacb  as  the  mA 
conMct  of  cold  air,  an;  quick  unexpected  movemeot,  or  Tivid  meaUl  emot 
especially  frigbt  Hence  infanta  are  someUmes  attacked  witb  it.  wbra  to 
playfally  in  the  air.  The  act  of  awallowinff  occasionally  bringa  on  k  pftroxi 
This  morbid  nervous  irritability  is  most  freqnenily  owiug  to  deniiUoa; 
it  may  also  be  prodaced  by  other  causee  vbicb  deteriorate  the  general  ha 
sQch  as  impure  and  confined  air,  and  unwholesome  food.  Attacks  na 
brought  on  by  sources  of  irritation  in  the  intestines,  inclttdiDg  oii^^ 
food,  acidity,  acrid  secretiona,  and  worms.  Disorder  ic  the  alimeDtair  e 
is,  indeed,  t^elieved  by  some  to  be  \\a  most  frequent  caase ;  &nd  bene* 
«pt  to  occur  in  infants  fed  by  the  hand.  In  some  instances,  the  (Uteii 
associated  with,  and  probably  dependent  on  affection  of  tbe  brain,  and 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  hydrocephalaa.  It  kw 
been  ascribed  to  inflammation  of  the  cervical  portion  o\  the  spinal  mtr 
and  to  tamonrs  pressing  on  the  par  ?agnm,  or  the  recurrent  nerve,  w 
regulates  the  movemeots  of  the  glottis.  Thus,  it  has  appeared  to  arise  1 
enlarged  cervical  glands;  and  the  thymus  gland  has  been  found  of  am 
size  in  some  fatal  cases.  Some  authors  consider  the  latter  aa  among  tlicc 
sources  of  the  complaint,  which  has  therefore  been  named  thymic  aitthiu 

Treatment. — It  is  sometimes  highly  important  to  relax  tbe  spasm  of 
glottis  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  so  as  to  prevent  aspbj 
This  may  generally  be  accomplished  by  dashing  cold  water  apon  the  Isc 
shoulders,  gently  slapping  the  back,  breast,  or  nates,  blowing  into  the  fsr 
ear,  or  ex|)OBing  the  patient  to  a  current  of  cool  airst  an  open  window.  W 
the  spsBQi  recurs  frequently,  it  may  often  be  prevented  by  tbe  warm  bath,  i 
seating  medicines,  and  antispasmodics  Injected  into  ths  rectnm.  Sbuokt 
symptoms  be  alarming,  tobacco  should  be  applied  to  the  throat  in  tha  fun 
a  cataplasm.  It  is  said  also  to  have  proved  very  effectaal  in  tba  fan 
eneina,  prepared  witb  Gve  grains  of  tobacco  and  a  Saidonnce  of  botn 
Dr.  F.  Collins,  of  Wanstead,  England,  has  employed  tbe  inhalation  of  e 
reform,  in  several  cases,  with  nnfailing  success.  (iMnd.  MetL  7\me»a»dG 
April,  IHbS.  p.  380.)  But  the  practitioner  most  bear  in  mind  the  hatard 
cliaracter  of  this  remedy.  Inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether  was  elTeetM 
a  very  bud  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Image,  of  the  SufTolIc  Hospital.  Sogfa 
It  was  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  held  to  the  mouth  and  uoetrils.  M 
commencement  of  each  recurring  paroxysm,  which  was  thus  instaatlT 
aside;  and  at  length  the  disposition  to  a  return  of  the  paroxysms  ea 
entirely.  {Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ..  June  2,  184T.)  Should  tbe  daa 
of  death  from  asphyxia  appear  imminent,  and  no  other  remedy  bav«  pro 
availing,  recourse  should  be  had  to  trucheulotiiy,  which  could  scarrelj  hi 
rescue  the  patient  for  the  time.  But  it  must  be  very  rarely  requisite^  A 
ficial  respiration  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Reid. 

The  general  nervous  excitability  in  which  the  complaint  sonietiBM  ti 
nates,  should  be  controlled  by  the  nervous  stimulants,  which  baie  tke  | 
perty  of  eqaslizlng  the  excitement.  For  this  purpose,  assafrtida  or  valsi 
may  be  given  internally,  and  garlic  applied  in  the  form  of  cataplauas  ta 
feel,  or  with  hot  brandy  to  the  spine.  Husk  would  probably  act  povcffi 
in  these  cases  in  relaxing  the  spasm,  and  the  tinctnre  of  artifivifti  mmk  i$  i 
to  have  been  used  with  great  success.  Narcotics  may  also  prove  asahl,  «l 
the  brain  is  not  diseased,  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  to  exciting  n« 
Tonics  and  the  cold  bath,  when  the  latter  does  not  induce  ifae  apHia  by  i 
alarm  it  occasions,  are  also  useful  by  giving  strength  to  tha  iMrvom  lyite 
01  the  toQvca,  i3n\^\ie.\,Q  >A  t:^\^\&  W&&  ^^«.  ^tu^orations  of  siae  »n  onW 
most  lo  be  i^e^ieti^cdL.  o^ 
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Attention  shonld  always  be  paid  to  the  gnms,  which  should  be  lanced  if 
swollen  and  painfnl.  When  the  dentition  is  pecnliarly  difficult  and  painfU^ 
blisters  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  bowels  should  also  be  scrupulously  attended  to.  If  the  stools  ar« 
white,  or  otherwise  disordered  from  deranged  biliary  secretion,  minute  doses 
of  the  mercurial  pill  or  calomel  should  be  given,  or  mercury  with  chalk  if 
there  is  diarrhoea.  Acidity  must  be  corrected  by  the  usual  remedies.  Should 
a  tendency  to  constipation  exist,  it  must  be  counteracted  by  rhubarb,  mag- 
nesia, castor  oil,  or  other  mild  cathartic,  so  as  to  obtain  one  or  two  stools 
daily.  The  diet  should  be  very  carefully  regulated,  and  all  indigestible  or 
acescent  food  forbidden.  The  mother's  milk  is  usually  the  best  food  within 
the  year,  and  cow's  milk  with  arrow-root,  ground  rice,  &c.,  and  animal  broths 
in  moderation  afterwards.  The  child  should  be  clothed  warmly,  and  iQade  to 
breathe  a  free  and  pure  air.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all 
frights,  and  other  sudden  or  violent  emotions. 

Should  there  be  reason  to  suspect  disease  of  the  brain,  or  tumours  pressing 
upon  the  par  vagum  or  its  recurrent  branch,  as  the  cause  of  the  complaint^ 
the  remedies  shonld  be  addressed  to  these  affections. 

2.  Spasm  of  the  Glottis  in  Adults.— Occasionally  the  glottis  is 

spasmodically  affSected  in  adults,  independently  of  inflammation.  The  same 
phenomena  to  a  certain  extent  occur  as  in  children.  There  is  first  difficulty 
with  laborious  e£fort  in  inspiration,  then  the  shrill,  whooping  sound  arising 
from  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  somewhat  open  but  still  contracted  pas- 
sage, and  occasionally  a  croupy  cough.  The  spasm  may  be  excited,  and  some- 
times fatally,  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  or  pharynx.  Choking  is  in 
such  cases  not  mechanical ;  but  arises  from  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  consequent  upon  irritation  of  parts  supplied  with  branches 
of  the  same  nerves.  The  affection  results  more  frequently  from  an  unstable 
and  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  merely  one  of  the  pro* 
tean  forms  in  which  hysteria  exhibits  itself.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  have 
its  origin  in  spinal,  sometimes  in  cerebral  irritation.  It  may  also  be  produced 
by  tumours  pressing  upon  the  recurrent  nerve,  as  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and 
its  primary  branches.     It  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cause,  and  is  for  the  most  part  such 
as  is  adapted  to  cases  of  hysteria.  Antispasmodics,  narcotics,  tonics,  the 
cold  or  shower-bath,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  intestinal  and  uterine  func- 
tions, counter-irritation  to  the  spine,  an  appropriate  diet,  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air  are  the  chief  remedies. 

3.  Suppression  of  the  Voice,  or  Aphonia.— Allusion  is  here 

made  only  to  affections  of  the  voice  of  a  nervous  character,  independently  of 
inflammation  or  organic  alteration  of  the  larynx.  Changes  of  the  voice  of 
this  kind  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  it  becomes  acute,  or  of  a  higher 
key,  though  feeble.  The  voice  of  a  man  is  thus  rendered  feminine,  or  puerile. 
Sometimes  the  alteration  is  of  an  opposite  character;  the  voice  becoming  low, 
or  hoarse,  or  croaking,  so  that  a  child  or  a  woman  will  speak  like  a  man.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  entirely  suppressed.  No  sound  is  formed  above  that  of 
the  breath,  and  speech  is  in  whispers.  The  attack  may  be  sudden  or  gpradual, 
and  brief  or  of  long  and  indefinite  duration. 

Causes. — These  are  numerous.  Among  the  most  frequent  is  the  irregular 
distribution  of  nervous  influence  consequent  upon  general  debility,  as  after 
long-continued  or  exhausting  diseases.  The  affection  is  often  nothing  but  a 
form  of  hysteria.  Sometimes  it  depends  upon  debility  of  the  laryngeal  mu8< 
cles  alone ;  as  where  these  have  been  overstrained  by  protracted  and  excessive 
efforts  in  speaking  or  singing.  Occasionally  an  attack  is  brought  on  by  a 
sudden  and  strong  mental  emotion,  as  of  Joy,  au^^T^QT  1^^\..  ^^^oi^s^^ScA^^st^ 
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from  a  warm  to  a  very  cold  air  have  indaced  it.  In  some  iastanMB.  it  Kpft 
to  depend  on  sympathy  witli  intestinal  irritation,  or  disease  of  the  ttX 
organs,  whether  in  man  or  woman.  It  has  attended  the  poisonoaa  kUm 
lead,  and  has  been  brought  on  by  powerful  narcotics,  ss  belladoona  aad  a 
moQium.  Another  frequent  source  of  it  ia  disease  affecting  the  p&rT>fi 
recurrent,  or  spinal  accessory  nerve,  or  one  of  the  nervous  centres.  H« 
it  may  attend  aneurisms  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe  cheat,  and,  in  the  fona 
partial  or  complete  palsy  of  the  larynx,  may  depend  opoo  congestion  or  f 
siou  in  tbe  brain,  or  other  oi^anic  cerebral  disease. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  depends  on  general  debility,  the  obri 
plan  of  care  is  to  restore  strength  by  tonics,  tbe  cold  bath,  nourishiaf  fa 
and  exercise.  When  a  mere  form  of  hysteria,  it  is. to  be  treated  like  ipi 
of  the  glottis  from  the  same  canse.  If  the  central  or  spinal  nervoni  ceW 
are  at  fault,  our  remedies  mast  be  addressed  to  those  parte,  and  mntt  r. 
with  tbe  nature  of  the  affection.  Should  there  bo  reason  to  snspect  ael 
congestion  or  inflammation,  antiphlogistic  remedies  mast  be  used,  inclaif 
local  depletion  and  repeated  blistering  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Nai  Toa 
or  strychnia  may  be  employed,  when  there  is  reason  to  snspect  a  paraJj 
State  of  the  musdes  of  the  glottis,  without  snilleient  active  congeattoD  or 
flammation  of  the  nervous  centres  to  contraindicate  its  use.  Aphonia  uii 
from  temporary  canscs  often  disappears  spontaneonsly.  When  produced 
cold,  it  is  cnred  by  hot  teas,  or  warm  atimulaliug  drinks,  given  so  aa  to  p 
duce  perspiration.  If  the  result  of  lead  poison,  it  may  be  treated  by  m 
cary  or  iodide  of  potassiam,  and  by  measures  calculated  to  Btimnlate 
organ.  Such  measures  are  also  obviously  proper  in  all  cases,  when  ' 
modification  of  the  voice  depends  on  debility  of  the  laryngeal  moK: 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  may  employ  gargles  of  alnm  and  other  asa 
gents  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  stimulating  inhalations,  electridtf 
galvaaiaai,  external  irritation  by  means  of  sinapisms,  blisters,  croton  oil, « 
seton,  and  strychnia  applied  to  a  blistered  surface,  or  taken  internally,  bt 
laiion  of  the  vapours  of  benzoin  has  been  found  effectual.  .  Dr.  PancoMt 
Philadelphia,  has  related  two  cases  in  which  the  voice  was  restored  bym 
lalion  of  chlorine,  (Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Assocwlion,  iii.  136.)  The  rap 
of  ether  with  balsam  of  Tolu  has  been  recommended.  Solution  of  nitrate 
silver  has  been  applied  directly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  larynx,  with  ■ 
cess  in  several  cases,  by  M.  Troussean;  but  the  operation  requires  dexter 
and  should  be  tried  only  by  a  skilful  hand. 

4.  Laryngeal  and  Tracheal  Pains.— Wsxra/jTia  of  the  L»ry 

and  Trachea. — Severe  pain  sometimes  attacks  theae  parts,  without  aaj  ( 
dence  whatever  of  inflammation.  It  is  felt  along  the  anterior  part  of 
throat,  and  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  Like  other  tormt 
nenralgia,  it  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  or  may  be  continaous  for  a  consldw^ 
time,  and  varies  greatly  in  degree.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  w 
spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  it  is  probil 
rheumatic  or  gouty  irritation,  in  constitutions  of  a  nervous  character.  Jt  o 
arise  also  from  other  causes  of  neuralgia  elsewhere,  as  general  deUlity. 
irritation  existing  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  n 
plying  the  parts.  In  persons  predisposed  to  the  affection,  it  is  somebit 
excited  by  breathing  cold  air.  The  remedies  are  the  same  as  for  netttali 
generally.  Those  especially  applicable  in  this  case  wonld  be  tbe  inhalatti 
of  warm  aqueous  vapour,  either  nnraixed  or  impregnated  with  the  rapoon 
narcotic  and  anodyne  substances,  such  as  opium,  camphor,  and  conina;  tl 
smoking  of  tobacco  or  stramonium  ;  and  the  application  of  a  blister  orer  tl 
seat  of  pain,  and  the  sprinkling  of  morphia  npon  the  blistered  ■oi&e 
When  apt  Xa  \m  'va^^Mii.  V^  (^ci\^  wx,\\  m^.'^  '^^'^hl^  be  best  j^fwtad  I 
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the  habitual  use  of  the  cold  shower-bath,  or  the  f^reqoent  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  neck  and  breast.  An  attack  may  sometimes  be  ayerted  bj 
holding  a  silk  handkerchief  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  upon  entering  the 
open  air. 

Article  II. 

HOOPING-COUGH,  ob  PERTUSSIS. 

Syn. — Chin-eough, — ConvuUive  Cough  of  Children. — Tu$ii»  eonvulsiva,  tpatmodka, 

tiranffulant,  j'c. 

This  is  a  contagions  disease,  characterized  by  frequent  paroxysms  of 
coughing,  in  which  the  expiration  is  broken  into  numerous  short,  rapid,  and 
spasmodic  moyements,  and  the  inspiration  is  long,  and  frequently  sonorous. 
It  most  frequently  a£fects  young  children.  Medical  writers  usually  di?ide  it 
into  three  stages ;  1.  the  catarrhal  or  forming  stage,  2.  the  spasmodic  stage, 
or  that  of  progress  and  maturity,  and  3.  the  declining  stage.  The  limits  of 
these  several  stages  are  not  always  well  defined,  nor  do  they  all  exist  in  every 
instance  of  the  disease.  Something  like  them,  however,  is  very  generally 
observable ;  and  the  division  enables  the  symptoms  to  be  conveniently  grouped 
in  description. 

Symjioms,  Course,  (to. — The  disease  generally  begins,  like  a  common  cold, 
with  coryza,  red  and  watery  eyes,  sneezing,  irritation  of  throat,  a  dry  cough, 
and  sometimes  febrile  symptoms  ;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  it^ 
with  certainty,  at  this  period,  from  catarrh.  The  cough,  however,  is  usually 
more  paroxysmal ;  and  this  circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  thd 
disease  is  prevalent  at  the  time,  is  sufficient  to  fix  suspicion  upon  the  ease,  and 
put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard.  This  stage  continues,  in  most  cases,  for 
one  or  two  weeks,  before  decided  spasmodic  symptoms  appear.  Sometimes, 
however,  its. duration  is  shorter,  and  sometimes  longer.  Instances,  indeed, 
now  and  then  occur,  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms  appear  at  the  out- 
set ;  and  it  is  occasionally  observed,  during  the  prevalence  of  hooping-cough, 
that  catarrhal  affections  run  a  corresponding  course,  as  if  dependent  upon  th6 
same  cause,  though  destitute  of  the  spasmodic  phenomena. 

But,  in  most  cases,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  cough  begins  to 
change,  gradually  assuming  the  proper  character  of  pertussis ;  and  the  disease 
passes  into  the  second  stage.  This,  when  fully  formed,  presents  the  follow- 
ing symptoms.  At  irregular  intervals  through  the  day  and  night,  the  child 
is  seized  with  an  irresistible  disposition  to  cough.  But  the  sound,  instead 
of  occupying  continuously  the  whole  time  of  expiration,  as  in  ordinary  com- 
plaints of  the  chest,  is  broken  into  a  number  of  short  coughs,  which  succeed 
each  other  with  an  almost  convulsive  force  and  rapidity;  and  the  inspiration 
that  immediately  follows  is  long,  difficult,  and  often  attended  with  a  shrill  or 
whooping  sound,  which  has  given  its  common  name  to  the  complaint.  This 
succession  of  spasmodic  cough  and  shrill  inspiration  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  thus  constituting  a  paroxysm,  which  lasts  variously  f^om  thirty  seconds 
to  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  longer.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  face  is  flushed, 
swollen,  and  sometimes  purplish  or  livid,  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  temples 
distended,  the  eyes  prominent,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of  much  dis- 
tress. The  child,  if  lying,  starts  up  into  the  sitting  posture,  and,  if  standing, 
seizes  some  person  or  object  near  him  for  support  In  violent  cases,  the 
blood  sometimes  escapes  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or  ears,  or  is  extravasated 
in  the  conjunctiva;  and  the  urine  and  feces  are  discharged  involuntarily. 
The  paroxysm  osoaily  terminates  with  the  expectotSbUic^^  ^1  Xx^^^^^^Axw^-^fiE^^ 
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cas,  and  aai  nnfrequently  in  voroitiufc,  which  appears  to  reluc  Um  nMakMl 
thaa  proveB  serviceable.  Occasionally,  however,  no  discbarge  takes  pka 
from  the  laoga  or  stomach,  and  the  paroxysm  ceases  with  the  exhuMtMnd 
the  patieiit.  For  a  uhort  time  after  it  it  over,  the  child  appears  feeble  mi 
perhaps  trembliDg,  with  hurried  pulse  atid  breathing ;  but  be  soon  recatm 
and  seems  as  if  nothing  bad  liappeued,  resuming  his  play  or  oecopMlon 
with  hia  ordinary  cheerfulness,  and  often  showing  an  eager  desire  forlM 
especially  after  vomiting.  If  asleep  whea  seized  with  a  cough,  be  lies  im 
wheu  it  is  passed,  and  is  soon  asleep  again. 

The  successive  broken  cou),'h3,  so  characteristic  of  the  disease,  are  obrio^ 
the  resnlt  of  short  and  quick  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  expiration.  Tli 
symptom  not  uufrequently  occurs  long  before  the  whooping  soaod,  wbldtl 
some  few  iostancea,  is  very  seldom  or  never  heard  throaghoat  the  cotapkin 
The  sonorous  inapiraliou,  or  whooping,  is  owing  to  the  difficult  pasMgts 
the  air  through  the  contracted  and  rigid  chink  of  liie  glottis,  as  happeai  d« 
in  croup,  aud  the  crowing  disease  of  children.  The  expectoration  is  protaUi 
produced,  uot  by  inflaroroalion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  bu  li 
consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  of  the  lungs,  which  ioduces  an  JDCitMri 
aCBux  of  blood  and  consequent  increased  secretion,  exactly  in  the  mom  w> 
ner  as  prolonged  fits  of  laughter.  The  vomiting  ariaea  from  tbe  distwba 
movements  of  the  faaces,  and  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  for  a  solaiiM 
of  the  paroxysm.     There  is  no  previous  or  subsequent  sickness  of  thastOBMk 

Tbe  paroxysms  recur  quite  irregularly,  sometimes  without  apparent  eaw 
sometimes  from  slight  causes,  snclt  as  espoaure  to  cold  air,  sudden  of  nfii 
movements,  crying,  attempts  at  swallowiDg,  fits  of  passion,  irritating  tskab 
tions,  and  even  the  sight  of  others  labouring  under  an  attack.  The  poiM 
of  their  recurrence  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  In  some,  there  t««li 
an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  between  them,  in  others,  they  occur  not  oAtaa 
thau  eight  or  ton  times  in  twenty-foar  hours ;  and  there  is  ever;  interTMiq 
degree  of  frequency.  Authors  do  not  agree  upon  the  point,  whether  tfeq 
occur  oftener  during  tbe  day  or  night;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred iM 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  this  respecL  The  patient  is  often  sensiblcla 
some  time  previously  to  tbe  seizure,  that  it  is  about  to  take  place.  A  tieUlq 
sensation  in  the  laryux  and  npper  part  of  the  trachea,  pains  in  tbe  hrta* 
aud  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  often  precede  the  ptf 
oiysm  ;  and  the  child  appears  to  dread  its  approach,  and  to  repress  tlM£i 
position  to  cough  as  long  as  possible. 

Tbe  paroxysms  increase  in  frequency  and  violence  until  the  complaial  is* 
its  height,  which  is  usually  in  four  or  five  weeks  from  the  commeoceiMMs 
the  attack,  though  the  time  may  be  considerably  shorter  or  longer.  TWdii 
eaio  ttieu  appears  to  remain  stationary  for  about  two  or  three  weeks,  lAi 
which  it  begins  to  decline,  and  the  third  stage  commences.  Thespebe 
coughing  now  gradually  become  less  frequent  and  severe,  and  more  calanhat 
being  attended  with  the  expectoration  of  opaque  whitish  or  felloirisb  mtam 
and  losing  much  of  the  spasmodic  or  convulsive  character.  AtlnfikA* 
broken  expiration  and  the  whooping  sound  cease  entirely;  and  tbe  paMsti 
either  well,  or  affected  with  a  slight  ordinary  cougb,  which  in  its  torn  cMia 
Bui  not  uufrequently  the  termination  is  much  less  regular.  Sometinw  ih 
symptoms,  after  having  ceased,  reappear  for  a  time.  Frcqnently,  after  nri» 
ration  to  health,  if  the  patieut  acquires  a  cough  from  any  cause,  it  is  aiKli 
exhibit  more  or  lexs  of  the  characteristics  of  pertussis.  Occaaionaily  tbc^i^ 
ease  seems  to  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  is  indefiDiiely  protraolcd.  In 
duration  is  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  has  disappeared  in  a,  month  or  lii 
weeks,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  asserted  to  have  run  on  for  two  y«us.  It 
will  piobaVA;]  Vie  no  !^t««,\.  >\%<i*\a.Vva>^  ft<^^  t)i«  ttuth  to  slate  that,  in  its  oi>&- 
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nary  coarse,  the  disease  occupies  about  three  months ;  six  weeks  being  al- 
lowed for  its  formation  and  progpress,  two  or  three  for  its  highest  ele?ation» 
and  three  or  four  for  its  decline. 

A  remarkable  fact,  stated  by  Dr.  O.  D.  Oibbs,  is  that  the  nrine  in  hooping- 
cough  is  generally  saccharine ;  the  quantity  of  glucose  being  usually  small^ 
sometimes  a  mere  trace,  but  occasionally  considerable,  so  as  to  give  a  high 
specific  gravity  to  the  secretion.  (Lond.  LancetfAm.  ed.,  April,  1858,  p.  345.) 

Small  ulcers  on  the  firaennm  of  the  tongue  are  said  to  be  a  common  symp- 
tom of  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Oamberini,  of  Milan,  ascribes  them  to  the  fre- 
quent impinging  of  the  part  against  the  teeth,  in  the  paroxysms  of  coughing. 
They  lessen  as  the  complaint  declines,  and  disappear  along  with  it.  {Arch, 
atn.,  Feb.  1855,  p.  191.) 

As  above  described,  hooping-cough  is  in  its  simple  uncomplicated  form. 
Except  the  catarrhal  e^mptoms  at  the  commencement,  it  does  not  necessarily 
show  any  signs  of  bronchial  inflammation.  The  patient  runs  about,  often 
with  a  good  appetite,  and,  except  during  the  paroxysms,  suffers  little.  There 
is  no  fever,  or  only  an  occasional  slight  accession,  dependent  probably  on  some 
temporary  irritation  of  the  bronchial  or  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Aus- 
cultation may  sometimes  detect  the  dry  or  mucous  rales ;  but  very  often,  at 
asserted  by  Blache  from  personal  observation,  it  reveals  no  morbid  sounds 
whatever  in  the  chest  {Did,  de  M^d,,  ix.  2T.)  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that, 
daring  the  paroxysm,  the  respiratory  murmur  cannot  be  heard.  The  air  does 
not  enter  the  air-cells,  either  from  the  deficient  quantity  allowed  to  pass  the 
glottis,  or  from  spasmodic  closure  of  the  small  tubes.  Immediately  after  the 
paroxysm,  the  ordinary  sound  of  respiration  is  heard  distinctly. 

The  force  of  the  disease  varies  much  even  in  its  simple  form.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  determined,  after  recovery, 
whether  the  child  has  had  hooping-cough  or  not.  In  others  again,  it  is  very 
severe,  with  frequent  and  violent  paroxysms,  which  seem  to  threaten  suf<« 
focation.  By  the  pressure  upon  the  brain,  fatal  convulsions  are  sometimes 
brought  on ;  and  death  may  also  take  place  from  asphyxia  during  the  parox- 
ysm. A  case  of  death  is  recorded  from  emphysema  of  the  neck  and  medias* 
tinum,  consequent  upon  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing.  {London  Lancet, 
Aug.  1849.)  In  protracted  cases,  great  emaciation  and  debility  sometimes 
ensue,  and  the  patient  may  die  of  exhaustion.  But  these  results  are  compa- 
ratively rare.  The  simple  form  of  the  disease  almost  always  terminates 
favourably.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  complications,  which  are  very  often 
dangerous,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal. 

Of  these  complications  the  most  frequent  are  probably  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia. When  the  child  becomes  steadily  febrile,  one  of  these  affections  may 
be  suspected.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  pertussis  to 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance,  and  to  reappear  upon  their  decline. 
A  certain  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation  is  not  unusual  in  the  early  stage, 
and  for  some  time  even  after  the  spasmodic  symptoms  have  appeared.  But 
this  is  not  often  serious.  That  from  which  danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended 
occurs  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease.  It  may  affect  the  larger  tubes 
exclusively,  or  may  penetrate  into  their  minute  ramifications.  The  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  are  the  same  as  in  bronchitis  from  other  causes.  Pneu- 
monia very  seldom  occurs  early  in  the  complaint.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state 
that  they  have  not  observed  it  in  children  who  have  perished  before  the 
twenty-seventh  day.  (Malad,  des  Enfanis,  ii.  216.) 

Convulsions  are  another  frequent  complication  of  hooping-cough.  They 
are  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  period  of  dentition.  They  may  be  owing 
simply  to  an  excessively  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  induced 
by  the  two  affections  jointly.    In  this  case,  they  are  not  \vft^^*^vr\^  ^^^<^£Ssc^^«aak. 
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A  more  serioas  fnrra  of  them  is  that  which  occara  from  ccngestEoo  o 
within  the  craDiam,  indicFited  by  a  rolling  of  the  head,  contracted  or  dilM 
pupil.  S([uiiiting,  parftlysis  of  gome  portion  of  the  body,  and  comatoce  wjm 
toniB.  Oecaaiou ally  they  are  the  raere  expression  of  a  hydrocephalic  eod 
tion  of  the  brain ;  in  which  case  they  are  almost  necessarily  fatal. 

Croup  Hotactimes  complicat«s  pertaBsis,  and,  if  psendomombraaona.isgrM 
to  be  dreaded. 

Still  another  complication  is  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  alim 
tary  canal,  indicated  by  fever  of  a  remittent  character,  farred  tongue,  U 
derness  and  sometimes  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  diarrbcea,  &c.  The  b«fi 
secretion  is  not  anfreqaently  deranged. 

When  any  predii^ position  to  tubercles  exists,  these  are  veiy  apt  to  btt 
Teloped.  Dropiiical  effusion  sometimes  attends  pertDssEs.  Varioiia  oil 
diseascB  have  been  cnnmerated  as  occasional  accompaniments,  bat  thorp 
Bence  is  in  general  merely  accidental. 

When  all  the  complications  of  pertosBis  are  considered,  it  mast  be  itgH 
ed  as  a  disease  calculated  to  excite  solicitude,  and  a  careful  watdhlM 
Great  nnmbers  die  of  it  in  every  epidemic.  It  is  most  fatal  in  childm  m 
two  years,  probably  in  part  because  then  combined  with  dentition.*  ¥r> 
rcaalts  stated  by  Dr.  Condie,  it  appears  that  the  average  deaths  from  boopli 
cough,  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  are  about  one  in  TO  of  the  whole  namMr 
deaths  from  all  diseases;  while  in  various  countries  of  Northern  Em 
mentioned,  they  are  nearly  one  in  34.  (Diaeaseg  of  Children,  p.  835.) 

Anatomical  Characters. — After  death,  the  morbid  appearances,  ban 
occasional  signs  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  are,  according  to  Dr.  O.  He»i 
of  London,  a  viscid  muco-purulent  ttnid  in  the  bronchia,  patches  of  coHtpi 
lung,  as  in  atelectasis,  and  some  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  in  the  pi 
neighbouring  to  those  collapsed.  An  organic  lesion,  long  since  noticMi 
a  common  attendant  on  the  advanced  stage  of  fatal  cases,  is  dilatation  oft 
bronchial  tubes.  This,  however,  was  not  met  with  by  Dr.  Hewitt  i»  ■ 
one  of  nioeteen  cases  examined  by  him.  In  some  instances,  he  foand  mill 
abscesses  at  the  termination  of  the  bronchia,  soch  as  will  be  hereafter  an 
particularly  noticed  nnder  vesicular  pneumouia,  but  not  true  bronchial  diU 
tioQ.  {Edinburgh  Med,  Journ..  Not.  1855,  p.  448.)  Supposing  tbi*  Its 
sometimes  to  occur,  its  production,  as  well  as  that  of  the  dilated  lir-cd 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  collapse,  as  noticed  by  Dr.  He« 
Under  the  expansive  force  or  the  inspiratory  muscles,  the  air  coolaftwd 
the  vesicles  aud  bronchia  must  have  a  tendency  to  dilate  them,  to  Mpplrt 
want  of  expansion  in  the  collapsed  parts.  Of  course  any  superveni^tf 
ease  mnst  leave  its  peculiar  lesion  behind  it.  Dr.  Hewitt  met  with  itiSMt 
of  the  hepatization  of  pneumonia,  pleuritic  adhesions,  and  tubercles. 

Causes. — One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  pertussis  is  certainly  tfiiu 
Inflnence.  But  this  is  not  so  sweeping  in  its  range,  nor  so  rapid  to  ill  fi 
gress,  as  the  cause  of  influenza  Epidemic  hooping-congh  is  more  coMWl 
somewhat  partial  In  its  prevalence,  like  measles  and  scarlatina,  affecting  oc 
certain  districts  or  cities,  or  even  parts  only  of  these,  to  the  exclusion  of  ed 
parts.  Sometimes  the  disease  attends  an  epidemic  of  measles,  and  is  OM 
sionally  associated  with  the  inflaenza  in  certain  localities.     It  is  altOfMl 

*  From  ■  slnlislionl  tsbia  prepared  b;  Dr.  Ed.  Stnilh.  of  Lootlon.  tuid  pabluM 
the  Medico- ChiruTgical  Tramactio-u  (ixivii.  211).  it  ftpp»ra  ih>t,  in  BiiKta^  • 
Wales,  or  the  iteatba  from  hooping* a augb,  40*4  per  eent.  ftre  under  oiut  JMC,  1! 
belwesD  oae  and  Iku,  ISB  between  two  and  throe,  T-7  between  three  kad  EMt,  « 
4*7  beiween  four  and  Stb,  Icaviug  onlj  6  per  cent,  for  ftll  age*  kbove  fln.  Is  ' 
LnndoD  dislricl.  during  n  period  of  len  jetrt,  Ibe  deftths  from  this  d*  ...  — -^^ 

OtW-lWtliWli  ot  \\i*  n^nA*  tMcAret  qI  4«W.itt».  l^Stlt  la  Iht  jf/iA  m*"" 
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irregalar  in  the  periods  of  its  recnrreDce.  Its  fatality  is  said  to  be  mnch 
greater  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  season, 
though  perhaps  more  freqaent  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  The  disease 
is  more  favourable  in' spring  than  in  antnmn,  becanse  its  latter  stages,  in 
which  there  is  greatest  danger  of  pectoral  inflammation,  are  brought  into 
the  summer  instead  bf  the  winter.  Occasionally  the  complaint  is  sporadic. 
Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  of  its  contagious  nature ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  writers  are  united  in  belieying  that  it  is  propagated  from 
IndiTidnal  to  individual ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  the  author  possible  to 
resist  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  is  probably  most 
contagious  at  the  period  of  its  highest  development 

As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  occurs  only  once  in  the  same  person.  Ex- 
eeptions  occasionally  happen  to  this  rule,  as  in  all  other  contagions  diseases. 
It  is  confined  to  no  age,  sex,  or  condition  of  life.  Persons  advanced  in  life 
are  sometimes  attacked ;  and  Dr.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  child 
was  bom  with  it  For  a  very  obvious  reason,  however,  it  occurs  chiefly 
in  early  childhood.  Being  frequently  prevalent  and  highly  contagious,  it 
attacks  most  persons  early  in  life;  and  adults  escape  because  they  have  once 
had  the  disease.  It  is  said  to  affect  infants  less  frequently  before  than  after 
the  commencement  of  dentition.  But  may  not  this  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  very  young  infants  are  less  exposed  to  the  cause  ? 

Nature, — Very  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  of 
hooping-cough.  Some  consider  it  as  essentially  a  variety  of  bronchitis;  but 
this  opinion  is  not  tenable ;  because  the  best  evidence  exists,  both  from  the 
physical  signs  during  life  and  examination  after  death,  that  the  bronchia  are 
often  wholly  free  from  inflammation.  Others  again  ascribe  the  phenomena 
to  eerebral  disorder,  considering  this  to  be  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease. 
But  this  opinion  wants  the  support  of  facts.  No  proof  whatever  is  afforded 
by  the  symptoms  that  the  brain  is  chiefly  disordered.  It  seems  to  the  author 
▼ery  clear  that  the  complaint  is  not  wholly  and  exclusively  either  inflamma- 
tory or  nervous.  The  cause  appears  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  air-passages  directly;  for  this  is  often  the  first  observable 
effect;  and,  when  not  sufficient  immediately  to  induce  inflammation,  it  strongly 
predisposes  to  that  condition,  as  proved  by  the  frequency  of  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  in  the  latter  stages.  But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  same  cause 
gives  rise  immediately  to  nervous  disorder  of  the  respiratory  passages;  for 
this  not  unfrequently  exists  without  any  inflammation  whatever  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  disease,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  is  the  first  effect  produced. 
Usually  the  catarrhal  and  spasmodic,  in  other  words  the  inflammatory  and 
the  nervous  effects,  exist  in  the  same  case,  and  not  unfrequently  conjointly ; 
but  the  cause  may  operate  exclusively  in  either  of  these  directions ;  for  cases 
occur  in  which  the  peculiar  spasmodic  phenomena  are  uncomplicated,  while 
others  have  been  observed,  in  all  probability  ascribable  to  the  same  epidemic 
cause,  which  have  been  catarrhal  throughout  Some  have  ascribed  the  com- 
plaint to  inflammation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  have  even  found  that 
nerve  inflamed  after  death ;  but  other  close  observers  have  searched  in  vain 
for  this  condition  of  things,  through  a  long  series  of  dissections. 

Treatment. — In  simple  cases  of  hooping-cough,  without  violent  symptoms, 
little  treatment  is  requisite.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
disease  runs  its  course  to  a  favourable  termination,  with  very  little,  if  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  In  its  severer  forms,  however, 
treatment  is  often  highly  useful  in  alleviating  the  symptoms,  and,  in  compli- 
cated cases,  is  frequently  indispensable  to  safety. 

In  the  early  stage,  if  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  moderate,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  mild  cathartic,  as  castor  oil,  magnetdsb^  ot  %\iV^VA^  ^\  \sAS|r 
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DCBift,  and  afterwarclH  small  dosea  of  ipecacuanha  or  antiraoniftl  * 
iaUrvala.  But,  should  fe^er  he  preaeot,  with  sij^nB  of  broncLi*l  it 
it  will  be  proper  to  adrainiBter  a  full  puriraliTo  dose  of  calomc);  ibn* 
four  j-raiuB,  for  example,  to  a  child  two  or  three  yeara  old.  to  i>e  [<illi>wa4 
castor  oil,  if  it  should  not  operate  freely.  Thia  cathartic  may  l»e  rvp«»t«d 
a  few  days,  if  the  febrile  Bymptoms  do  Dot  abate.  When  the  broacbiiii 
very  decided,  with  some  pain  in  coughing,  difficulty  of  breathing,  bh4  I 
aoDorona  or  sibilant  rale  under  auscultation,  blood  may  be  takea  frm  I 
arm.  or  locally  from  the  breast  by  leeches,  or  from  both,  according  U  I 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  tbe  a^e  of  the  patient.  Bat  the  practilia 
should  always  remember,  while  depleting  in  this  disease,  that  the  low  of  Ui 
cannot  check  its  course,  and  that  sufficient  strength  shonld  be  preMrtiA 
bear  the  patient  through.  He  will,  therefore,  take  less  blood  than  iaa 
of  original  iaBammation,  having  the  same  scat,  and  the  same  grftde. 

When  the  spasmodic  symptoms  appear,  other  remedies  »re  ntfm 
They  may  be  either  such  as  by  stimulating  the  nervogs  system  tend  lot^ 
ize  its  actions,  and  thus  obviate  the  irregular  distribntion  of  inllneikce  «ii 
causes  sp»<m,  or  such  as  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  Dervoas  ceatn*.! 
render  lliem  less  susceptible  to  the  exciting  or  irritating  caase.  Hmm.^ 
nervous  stiaiulants  or  antispastnodics,  and  the  narcotics  have  been  fooodi 
ful.  The  former  are,  perhaps,  upon  tbe  whole,  preferable,  as  lesi  lifcrij 
promote  any  pre-existing  disposition  to  cerebral  disease;  but  the  two  ■ 
often  be  happily  conjoined.  The  use  of  these  should  not,  as  a  genmln 
be  commenced  with,  until  any  existing  fever  or  bronchial  inflammaliw  il 
have  been  removed.  When  these  symptoms  linger  in  coDoection  wiik  i 
spasmodic,  it  will  be  preferable  to  precede  the  antispaamodics  and  Mtt* 
by  occasional  emetic  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  in  violent  cases  every  day  or« 
other  day,  with  smaller  doses  ever;  two  or  three  hours  in  tlie  interval,  ■ 
to  snstain  a  very  slight  degree  of  nausea.  Sbonld  the  bronchitis  be  coHi 
rable,  and  especially  if  croup  should  coeiist,  or  be  threatened,  larlnrtm 
may  be  preferred  to  ipecacuanha,  in  reference  both  to  its  emetic  and  ■■ 
aut  action.  Lobelia,  too,  may  be  employed  iu  the  latter  case  witk  p 
propriety.  The  daffodil  (Narcissus  psen do- narcissus),  which  has  bMi 
commended  in  hooping-cough,  probably  acta  iu  tbe  same  way.  EmeticM 
ciues  are  useful  by  relaxing  the  spasm,  depressing  general  arterial  KixaUm 
and  promoting  expectoration.  They  may  be  aided  by  tbe  frequent  M 
hot  pediluuia  or  the  warm  balk.  When  fever  has  disappeared,  and  ibej 
per  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough  only  remain,  recoorMe  may  be  bad  to 
antispasmodics;  and,  if  there  be  any  doubt  upon  the  point,  the  qm  of  d 
may  be  combined  with  that  of  the  emetic  medicinea. 

By  far  Che  best  of  the  nervous  stimulants  that  I  have  employed  UoM 
Cida.  It  should  be  given  in  emulsion,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  graiai  I 
child  two  years  old,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or.  in  severe  (MM 
often  as  every  two  or  three  hours,  Though  disagreeable  at  GrO,  Jt  R 
ceases  to  be  hu;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  tbe  little  patieotuij 
for  the  repetition  of  hts  dose.  It  has  been  recommended  aI«o  by  InfMi 
and,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  an  application  to  tbe  spine;  but  U>e«eM 
of  administration  are  unnecessary,  when  it  is  supported  well  by  the  itoM 
Garlic  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  assafetida,  wben  thv  m  Ml 
hand,  or  may  from  any  cause  be  forbidden,  tiirong  coffee  ia  Mid  to  ki 
proved  very  serviceable.  Other  antispasmodics,  which  have  hadmorevi 
reputation  in  the  complaint,  nre  muak,  arlijicial  mimk.  c^utor,  mltm 
camphor,  ammonia,  oil  of  amber,  Dippe.V/t  animal  oil,  aod  cochiiuaL 

Of  the  narcotics,  bi-lladonna  has  the  highest  repntatioD.      It  ap\ 
deed,  from  Di\yi\i  V\^\s.\'3  tii«,^i6>i,\a.Vi\.<i  ^fiUtauu^,  both  of  Enropeao  a 
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rican  practitioners,  to  exercise  a  yerj  powerful  iniloeDce  o^er  the  disease. 
Little  good,  howeyer,  can  be  expected  from  it  nntil  it  has  given  some  ob- 
▼ions  sign  of  its  action,  as  dryness  of  the  fances,  yertigo,  or  dimness  of  vision ; 
and  it  should  therefore  be  pnshed  to  this  point  Dr.  Samael  Jackson,  late 
of  Northumerland,  in  Pennsylvania,  now  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  physicians  to  employ  the  remedy  in  this  country,  and  has  found  it 
very  successful,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  it  so  as  to  dilate  the 
pupil.  The  dose  for  a  child  two  years  olcWis  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of 
a  grain  of  the  extract,  twice  or  three  times  a  day  to  begin  with,  and  gradu* 
ally  increased,  if  necessary,  until  it  produces  its  peculiar  effects.  The  uncer- 
tainty and  occasional  great  strength  of  the  extract  render  it  advisable  to  begin 
with  a  very  small  dose.  The  same  effects  may  be  obtained  from  the  external 
as  from  the  internal  use  of  the  medicine.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  apply- 
ing it  is  in  the  form  of  a  plaster  between  the  shoulders.  I  have  seen  a  plas- 
ter of  this  kind  act  like  a  charm  in  relieving  the  symptoms  of  pertussis ;  but 
alarming  convulsions  came  on;  and,  though  these  ultimately  yielded,  and 
the  patient  recovered,  I  have  since  been  very  cautious  in  the  employment  of 
the  remedy.  The  connection,  however,  in  this  case,  may  have  been  merely 
accidental.*  Various  other  narcotics  have  been  employed  in  hooping-cough. 
Among  them  are  opiums  hyoscyamuSf  coniurrit  extract  of  Lactuca  virosa  or 
lactucariunit  and  dulcamara.  Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  in 
allaying  cough;  but  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  apt  to  check  mu- 
cous secretion,  and  consequently  to  prevent  expectoration.  Still,  it  may  be 
occasionally  used  with  advantage  in  connection  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic,  and  other  expectorants.  It  has  been  recommended,  in  the  form  of 
one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  as  an  endermic  application  to  the  throat.  Hy* 
drocyanic  acid  has  been  very  highly  praised.  It  does,  in  fact,  appear  to 
exercise  a  favourable  ininence  in  the  disease ;  but  its  strength  is  so  uncertain, 
and  it  is  so  dangerous  in  overdoses,  that  it  is  scarcely  an  advisable  remedy, 
especially  when  we  have  so  many  others  much  safer,  and  not  less  effectual. 
Cherry-laurel  water,  which  is  identical  in  effect  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  has 
been  used  in  Europe,  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  inhalation. 

The  tonics,  which  often  prove  efficient  remedies  in  the  purely  nervous  af- 
fections, have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  this,  especially  at 
a  somewhat  advanced  period,  when  the  system  has  begun  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  continuance  of  the  disease.  The  mineral  tonics  have  usually  been  pre- 
ferred. Of  these,  oxide  of  zinc,  in  the  dose,  for  a  child  two  years  old,  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains  every  three  or  four  hours,  subcarbon" 
ate  of  iron  in  the  quantity  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  twenty-four  hours, 
iodide  of  silver  in  the  dose  of  one-quarter  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  in  that  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  daily,  have  been  especially 
commended.  Nitric  acid,  recommended  by  Dr.  Amoldi,  is  affirmed  by  Dr. 
G.  D.  Gibbs,  in  his  treatise  on  hooping  cough,  to  "shorten  the  disease  almost 
as  effectually  as  quiniadoes  intermittent  fever."  (See  Lond.  Med.  Times  and 
Oat.,  July,  1854,  p.  118.)  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Gibbs  that,  when  glncosuria 
attends  the  disease,  it  disappears  under  the  use  of  this  acid.  (Lancet,  Am. 
ed.,  April,  1858,  p.  345.)  Among  the  substances  which  have  enjoyed  more 
or  less  reputation,  sulphate  ofquinia  also  has  been  considerably  employed, 
and  probably  quite  as  effectually  as  the  mineral  tonics. 

We  should  perhaps  be  no  great  losers,  were  we  to  confine  ourselves,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  first  two  stages  of  hooping-cough,  to  the  remedies  already 

♦  See  ft  paper  by  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  PennsyWania,  in  which  this 
remedy  is  asserted  to  be  extremely  efficacious  in  shortening  the  disease,  and  numerooi 
eases  are  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact.  {Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  Scu,  N.S.,  zxir.  858.^ 
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enamerated.  The  pracjtitioner  will  Belect  from  amoDg  them  those  wkid 
may  deem  most  efficient,  aod  variously  combiDe  tbem  to  answer  difftna 
dicatioDs.  Thus,  ia  the  earlier  atage»,  when  the  catarrhal  Hjmptomi  lii 
the  emetics  may  be  combined  with  the  antispasmodics  and  narcotia;  ii 
latter  stages,  when  debility  has  snperTened,  tonics  may  take  the  pin 
emetics;  and  in  all  stages,  shoald  the  bowels  be  caD6iied,  aad  the  iMdii 
employed  to  meet  other  indications  not  have  the  effect  of  opening  thm. 
aCives  shoold  he  added  to  the  oth^  remedies.  On  the  whole,  of  tlie  «ii 
I  should  prefer  ipecacaanba,  of  the  antispasmodics  assafetida,  of  the  osr 
hyoscyamas,  belladonna,  or  opium,  of  the  tonics  sulphate  of  quiuit,  ■ 
acid,  or  one  of  the  chalybeates,  and  of  the  laxativea  castor  oil,  rhobar 
magnesia.  Id  connection  with  this  course  of  medtcioes,  occasional  na 
may  be  had  with  advantage  to  the  antacids,  whca  the  stomach  or  bowri 
disordered;  and  hence  the  preference  given  to  magnesia  aa  a  laxative, 
when  laxatives  are  not  required,  the  carbonates  or  bicarboaatefi  of  soda 
of  potassa  should  be  used.  These  have  htui  much  reputation  in  boopiag-f 
i  nd  Impend  en  tly  of  their  antacid  properties,  and  have  beeo  considerablj 
in  liquid  mixtures  with  cochineal.  If  to  the  above  measures  we  add  t^ 
of  the  warm  bath,  for  half  an  hour,  an  hoar,  or  even  two  hoars  at  a  tin 
bad  spasmodic  cases,  when  the  paroxysms  are  very  frequent  and  distm 
we  shall  have  completed  the  round  of  remedies. 

Severtheiess,  it  will  be  proper  to  allude  to  others  which  ha¥e  been  On 
commended ;  as  some  of  them  may  undoubtedly  be  occasionally  aiM, 
the  practitioner  may  know  where  to  resort,  when  he  has  ineffectvaUy 
hausted  the  usual  remedies.  Among  those  of  mineral  ori^o  oiay  ha  i 
lioned  solnlioR  of  araenile  of  poloisa,  iodide  of  pofassium,  acelaU 
Kiib-acetate  of  lead,  alum,*  sulphur,  and  aulphuret  of  potas»ium;  U 
the  vegetable,  tannic  acid,  the  mislleloe  of  the  oak  io  the  dose  of  U 
twelve  grains  for  a  child,  and  nux  vomica;  and  of  the  auimal.  coi-i 
oil  and  tincture  of  canlharides.  Dr.  P.  J.  Hyiies,  of  Xottingbaa,  1 
land,  states  that  he  invariably  cuts  short  the  disease,  id  the  course  of  ■ 
days,  by  tincture  of  cantharides,  given  so  as  to  produce  and  matnli 
moderate  strangury.  {Lancet,  July,  186G,  p.  ST.)  Local  irritation  bj 
ters,  tartar  emetic,  &c.  has  had  strennous  advocates,  thongfa  in  ga 
it  ia  in  little  favour,  unless  in  coses  of  obvious  inQatumatioo,  wh«lbtf 
toral,  encephalic,  or  abdominal.  Pustulatioo  by  tartar  eractic  ia  haianl 
and  a  case  of  death  from  this  cause,  consequent  upon  sloughing  aod  ak 
tion,  is  recorded.  (Diet,  de  Med.,  ix  41.)  Inhalations  also  lutve  btn 
sorted  to,  and  promise  some  temporary  benefit  The  substaDcea  nar 
this  way,  among  others,  have  been  cht-n-y-laurel  water,  added  i&  tlie^ 
tity  of  a  fluidriLchm  to  the  warm  water  employed,  camphor,  tar,  Wm 
galbanum,  and  nitrous  acid  vapours.  Ether  and  cboloroform  have  IM 
been  recommended,  and  the  latter  ia  stated  to  have  been  used  with  g 
advantage;  but  it  requires  much  caution,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  a 
sional  fatal  results  of  inhalation,  should  not  be  resorted  to  aoleai  to 
life.  Dr.  £.  Watson,  of  Glasgow,  recommends  the  application  of  a  an 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  as  in  chronie  li 
gitis;  having  cured  (ho  complaiut,  in  several  instances,  bj  this  remedy.  ( 
Month.  Journ.,  Dec.  1849,  p.  1290.)  Vaccination  appears  to  have  cxeN 
a  decided  influence  in  modifying  or  arresting  the  disease,  and  may  be  roa 
to  in  cases  in  which  the  child  has  not  yet  undergone  tbia  process.     Dr.  B 


'  Dr«.  J.  F.  Meigs  nnd  D.  F.  Con 

obitdren,  spesk  very  dGcicleillf  of  tl 
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Madison,  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  beliemg  the  disease  ^to  originate  in  irritation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  near  the  orifices  of  the  pnenmogastric  and  phrenic  nerves, 
treats  it  with  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  finds  this  remedy  speedily 
and  permanently  effectnal.  In  most  cases,  a  single  application  is  sufficient 
to  effect  a  cure.  (N.  J,  Med,  Beporter,  y.  124,  from  the  Wesiem  Lancet.) 

In  the  declining  stage  of  the  disease,  the  same  remedies  may  be  employed 
as  previously,  in  gradually  diminishing  quantities,  as  the  peculiar  symptoms 
decline.  Should  a  troublesome  cough  remain  in  tiiis  stage,  it  may  be  treated 
with  the  stimulant  expectorants,  combined  with  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  as  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  Debility  must  be  counteracted  by  the  moderate  use  of 
tonics.  But  what  is  chiefly  required  is  care  to  avoid  causes  of  inflammatory 
attacks,  to  which  the  child  is  now  very  liable. 

Should  convulsions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  without  fever, 
heat  of  head,  or  other  signs  of  dangerous  cerebral  disease,  assafetida  should 
be  given  by  injection,  garlic  poultices  applied  to  the  feet,  fHctions  with  garlie 
and  brandy  made  along  the  spine,  and  the  body  immersed,  if  necessary,  in  a 
warm  bath.  Should  they  be  simply  threatened,  the  same  use  may  be  made 
of  garlic,  while  assafetida  or  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  with  or  without  a  little 
laudanum  or  paregoric  elixir,  may  be  given  by  the  month.  If  the  convulsions 
are  connected  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  leeches  to  the  temples,  cold  to  the  head,  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  stimulating  applications  to  the  feet.  In  such  cases,  narcotics  must 
be  avoided.  A  bolder  practice  would  be  indicated,  should  the  symptoms 
threaten  an  attack  of  meningitis.  (See  Meningitis,)  Severe  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  must  be  encountered  by  the  remedies  demanded  by  these  affections 
occurring  originally;  except  that  bleeding  should  be  less  freely  employed. 
The  most  efficient  remedy,  under  these  circumstances,  next  to  a  due  amount 
of  depletion,  is  calomel  given  in  purgative  doses  daily,  every  other  day,  or 
twice  a  week,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  cases  of  fever 
connected  with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  prims  viae,  leeches  to  the 
abdomen,  emollient  cataplasms,  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  warm  baths,  demnl* 
cent  drinks,  mild  aperients,  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  and  sometimes  small 
doses  of  calomel,  are  suitable  remedies. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  there  are  various  points  of  regimen  and  man* 
agement  which  require  attention,  independently  of  the  use  of  medicines.  One 
important  rule  is,  that,  when  very  young,  the  patient  should  be  sedulously 
watched ;  as  there  might  be  danger  of  strangulation  in  the  paroxysm.  The 
infant,  as  soon  as  the  cough  begins,  should  be  raised  to  the  upright  position; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  the  nurse  should  remove  by  her  finger  the 
mucus  which  is  thrown  up  into  the  fauces.  The  violence  of  the  paroxysm 
may  sometimes  be  abated  by  inducing  the  child  to  drink  a  little  cold  water, 
or  some  cool  demulcent  beverage ;  and,  when  suffocation  is  threatened  by  the 
violence  of  the  spasm,  this  may  often  be  relaxed  by  dashing  a  little  cold  water 
into  the  face,  or,  according  to  Williams,  by  blowing  into  the  ear.  The  bowels 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  biliary  secretion,  if  deranged,  corrected 
by  appropriate  means.  During  dentition,  the  gums  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  If  swollen,  they  should  be  lanced  freely;  and,  if  they  still  remain 
inflamed  and  painful,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  near  the  angle  of  the  jaws, 
and  blisters  behind  the  ears.  The  diet  should  vary  with  the  stage  and  the 
degree  of  excitement  It  should  consist,  in  the  early  stage,  chiefly  of  vege- 
table substances  with  or  without  milk ;  at  a  more  advanced  period,  of  the 
same  materials  with  milk  freely,  and  a  little  of  the  lightest  kind  of  meat,  as 
the  boiled  breast  of  fowl,  soft-boiled  egg,  &c.;  and,  in  the  end,  when  the 
patient  is  debilitated,  of  the  most  nutritious  food.  Whatever  is  taken  should 
be  of  easy  digestion.     Should  inflammation  at  any  time  su^jerveii&A^^  ^^ 
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should  be  strictly  TeKeUhle.  The  child  slionld  be  clothed  with  Bviul  m 
the  skin.  In  the  catarrhal  stage,  he  should  be  conGned  to  a  nnifomi  UU^ 
tnre;  but,  when  the  diseRse  has  become  pnrely  spasmodic,  frequettl  ezp«> 
to  fresh  dry  air,  even  in  winter,  is  not  only  allowable,  bat  often  hi^lynHd 
Damp  should  always  be  avoided.  In  protracted  cases,  or  those  with  atcdb 
convaleBcence,  the  cure  is  promoted  by  a  change  of  residence,  as  froa  U 
to  the  coantry.  or  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  another ;  aud,  Jo  ibi  wia 
great  good  may  be  expected  from  removal  to  a  warm  climats. 


Article  III  ^ 

NEEVOns  COUGH.  ^| 

Now  and  then  we  meet,  both  in  children  and  adults,  with  a  cottgk  <rt 
cnniiot  be  referred  to  any  recogniKed  disease.  It  is  not  attended  eHcati 
with  any  of  the  symptoraB  of  catarrh.  There  is  qo  eridence  wbattnr 
ioSammation,  or  even  vascalar  irritation  in  any  part  of  the  respiratory  f 
sages.  None  of  the  morbid  sounds,  whether  of  the  dry  or  moist  charw 
are  necesaariiy  detected  in  the  cheat.  It  is  obviously  a  purely  oervoitad 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  run  the  course,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  the  pe 
liar  symptoms  of  hoopiag-cough.  It  is  the  characteristic,  and  sonttii 
only  observable  sign  of  a  peculiar  morbid  couditiou  of  the  respiratory  sen 
or  their  centres,  aud  deserves  to  be  ranked  amon^  diseases. 

The  congh  is  almost  always  dry,  unless  in  instauces  io  which,  aiWai 
lent  paroxysm,  some  mucna  is  thrown  up,  consequent  upoa  the  exnt«H 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  in  the  same  way  as  expectoration  reenlta  Inc 
paroxysm  of  laughter.  In  other  respects,  it  is  liable  to  all  powible  ta 
tiuDS.  It  is  sumeiimes  single,  short,  and  at  uncertain  and  dinaat  burn 
Sometimes  it  is  almost  incessant,  leaving  the  patient  scarcely  any  rM 
days  and  weeks  together,  except  when  interrupted  by  sleep.  I  hara  IcM 
a  young  lady  aCfi.'cted  with  it  in  this  form  for  mouths,  with  oocastoBal  bl 
vals  of  brief  duration.  In  this  case,  it  had  a  uniform  charseter,  eoatiii 
evenly  onward,  sometimes  almost  as  regularly  as  the  breathing,  aad  ha 
pecaltar  loud,  hollow  sound,  which  could  often  be  beard  in  the  sdjiU 
bouse.  In  such  cases,  it  is  occasionally  iulerrnpled  by  any  caoae  wk 
strongly  engages  the  attention,  or  excites  the  feelinga.  It  is  even  dmA 
for  a  time  by  eating.  In  other  instances,  the  cough  assnmes  a  paroxya 
character,  sometimes  closely  resembling  that  of  hoopiug-coagh.  WhcB  oft 
form,  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  night,  and  I  have  known  it  to  prove  eioc«di^ 
troublesome  by  intermpting  sleep.  Not  unfreqnently  it  bears  so  ckwca 
semblance  to  the  cough  of  the  earlier  stages  of  catarrh,  as  to  be  distiii|niri 
only  by  the  absence  of  the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  tJiat  affMd 
and  by  resisting  the  remedies  to  which  it  very  generally  yields. 

The  cause  is  not  always  evident.  The  disease  is  most  eommoB  !■  WN 
and  children,  though  it  may  occur  aho  in  adult  males.  It  is  oftm,  as  iam 
the  result  of  an  hysterical  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  I  haraa 
it  associated  with  tenderness  of  ihe  spine  between  the  scapnls.  I  have  M 
it  also  apparently  the  result  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  irritation.  T«yl 
qnently  such  a  cough  proceeds  from  gastric  or  other  abdominal  dbdiiii 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  nervous  connections  of  the  abdominal  tuM 
with  the  larynx,  through  the  medJnm  of  Uie  par  vagum  and  sympa 
Sometimes  it  probably  depends  npon  primary  or  secondary  organic  d 
of  the  par  vagum,  recurrent,  or  spinal  accessory  nerve.  But  tb«r«  mt'Wif 
caeea  iu  viUicb  ibe  ce.u^  of  U  c&nuot  be  traced. 
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When  not  associated  with  any  other  disease,  it  almost  always  either  sub- 
sides spontaneously  in  the  end,  or  yields  readily  to  remedies.  In  the  uncom- 
plicated affection,  I  have  found  nothinfi^  so  effectual  as  assafetida.  To  this 
remedy  it  will  often  give  way  immediately,  after  having  long  resisted  all  the  . 
treatment  usually  applied  to  catarrhal  affections.  The  other  antispasmodics 
are  also  more  or  less  efficient ;  and  musk,  so  powerful  as  a  remedy  in  hiccough, 
may  be  expected  to  be  very  usefnl  here.  Garlic,  externally  and  internally, 
may  be  used  advantageously,  especially  in  the  cases  of  young  children.  The 
narcotics  may  also  be  appealed  to,  and  the  warm  bath  will  be  found  beneficial 
in  cases  of  a  spasmodic  nature.  Leeches  or  cups  to  the  spine,  followed  by 
blisters  or  antimonial  pustulation,  are  most  to  be  depended  upon  in  hystericid 
cases ;  and  wine  of  colchicum  with  morphia,  in  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty 
origin.  When  the  cough  is  a  mere  attendant  upon  dyspeptic  or  other  abdo* 
minal  disease,  it  yields  with  the  cause  which  produced  it.  General  debility, 
if  existing,  must  be  corrected  by  the  usual  means. 


Article  IF. 

ASTHMA. 

Syn. — Spatmodie  Asthma. 

Asthma,  as  the' term  is  here  employed,  is  a  disease  characterized  by  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  depending  on  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  without  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
fever,  or  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart 

The  name  has  been  very  indefinitely  applied.  It  would  seem  often  to  hare 
been  used  synonymously  with  dyspnoea;  but  this  use  of  it  is  clearly  incorrect. 
Dyspncea  is  not  a  disease ;  but  a  mere  symptom,  which  may  occur  in  various 
diseases;  and,  indeed,  is  occasioned  by  whatever  interferes,  in  any  way,  with 
the  due  art^rialization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  Compression  of  the  air- 
cells,  as  in  pleuritic  and  pericardial  effusion ;  solidification  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  as  in  pneumonia;  excess  of  liquid  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  in 
bronchitis;  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  as  in  phthisis;  mere  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  as  in  cardiac  diseases ;  and  even  deficient  innervation,  as  in 
Tarious  malignant  affections,  may  all  produce  it.  Frequency  of  the  pulse  is 
as  much  a  disease  as  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  not 
asthma.  Formerly,  in  consequence  of  defective  means  of  diagnosis,  many 
cases  of  dyspncea  could  not  be  traced  to  their  origin  in  organic  diseases  of  the 
chest,  and  were  thrown  together  into  the  same  category  with  true  asthma, 
because  it  was  not  known  where  else  to  place  them.  This  difficulty  is  now 
removed ;  and  we  are  enabled,  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  to  refer  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  not  truly  asthmatic,  to  its  proper  source,  and  thus  to  give 
greater  precision  to  our  conceptions  of  this  disease. 

The  pathological  condition,  proper  to  asthma,  is  a  constriction  of  tba 
bronchial  tubes,  which  sometimes  occurs  independently  of  inflammation  or 
other  organic  lesion,  and  even  of  congestion,  and  which,  though  not  positively 
demonstrated  to  depend  upon  muscular  contraction,  is  generally  believed  to 
do  so,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  spasmodic.  But  every  case  of  constriction 
of  this  kind  is  not  included  in  asthma.  Bronchial  spasm  is  a  frequent  and 
subordinate  attendant  upon  other  diseases  of  a  much  more  serious  character, 
as  in  cases  of  severe  bronchitis.  The  inflammation  is  here  the  prominent 
affection ;  the  one  from  which  danger  is  apprehended,  and  to  which  treatment 
is  directed.  It  would  be  as  inappropriate  to  rank  such  ^«a»^  mN^  ^s^^^^ss^^ 
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to  gite  the  name  of  colic  to  CTcry  paiofol  spasm  of  the  bowls,  ■ 
enteritiH.  It  U  only  wben  the  xpaum,  whether  iu  the  ncpiretor?  or  a 
paa8af;e«,  is  the  predominant  aSecUon.  Uist  it  is  entitled  to  ruik  ■*  ftOMi 
ftnd  take  the  name,  id  the  ooe  case,  of  asthraa,  sod  in  Uia  otb«.  o(ed 
Those  cases,  therefore,  even  of  spasmodic  and  paroxysmal  dfSplitM.  I*  wli 
bronchial  iuflammalion  is  the  most  important  constitueot,  ftre  not.  ii  f 
work,  treated  of  as  eiamjiles  of  a»tbma,  bat  are  referred  to  broscklUt.  (I 
Bronchitis.)  Id  nome  iDstaaces.  there  it  resMOD  to  belieT«  tbtl  Mlai 
purely  ncrToas  or  fuiiclioual,  and  quite  independent  of  any  otber  dii«a«[l 
It  is  pr'ibably  more  freiguently  associated  with  some  degree  of  brondU 
flammation  or  other  organic  affection,  which  serrcs  to  call  it  into  actKM. 
the  latter  case,  it  does  not  lo^e  its  ciaini  to  be  coDsidered  as  tbe  djitiw, 
louft  as  the  cx'^iting  cause  Is  merely  sabordioaie. 

Syjiiptame,  Course,  ic — Tbe  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  often  prccadvdlik 
loDger  or  shorter  time,  varying  from  a  few  hoars  to  several  days.  bftOB 
premonitory  symploms,  which  warn  the  experienced  patleot  of  its  appro* 
AmoDt;  these  symptoms  are  languor,  heaviness  of  the  head,  drovdow 
headache,  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  stricture  atr 
the  lower  pari  of  tbe  chest,  and  sometimes  the  copiuas  discharge  of  lin| 
nrine.  In  some  instances,  however,  tbe  attack  is  snildcn  and  without  n 
ing.  It  occurs  generally  in  the  night,  most  frequently  between  bedtim  i 
two  or  three  in  tbe  morning.  Tlie  patient  starts  out  of  sleep  into  on  tr 
posture,  with  a  feeling  of  tightness  or  compression  of  the  chest,  and  p> 
difficulty  In  breathing.  The  air  seems  as  if  excluded  from  the  loItf^  i 
violent  and  even  convulsive  efforts  of  tbe  muKcles  of  iuspiraiion  are  oak 
order  to  expand  the  cheat.  A  pecaliar  wheexing  noise  is  made  !u  brestU 
which  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Yet,  nolwilbstaadiof  1 
expansive  efforts  of  the  muscles,  the  chest  sometimes  appears  conlfacud 
conaeqaeiice  of  the  shrinking  of  the  lungs,  and  a  hollow  in  the  epigaiUtea 
produced  by  the  unusual  elevation  of  the  diaphragm.  Expiration  b  ■> 
less  ditlicnit  and  painful  than  inspiration.  Under  a  senas  of  impending  ^ 
cation,  the  patient  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  for  cool  and  freab  air.i 
tbe  least  semblance  of  restriction  in  this  respect  is  insupportable.  He  ItH 
that  every  avenne  for  the  entrance  of  air  should  be  opened  ;  and  ofleo  tmk 
to  tbe  door  or  window,  and  even  leans  over  the  window-sill  with  his  bead  ■ 
trunk  projecting,  in  the  vain  search  of  breath.  It  is  surprising  how  losf  t 
body  is  sometimes  thus  exposed,  very  imperfectly  covered,  to  the  cold  air 
winter,  withont  any  injurious  consequence.  Bat  a  similar  impunity  ■  * 
known  to  attend  exposure,  under  other  forms  of  great  nervous  excileas 
The  conntenance  of  the  patient,  and  bis  general  movements  exprai  >fl  W 
Bcribable  anxiely  and  distress.  It  seems  to  bim  as  tbotm^b  be  coiU  a 
possibly  live.  A  common  and  characteristic  position  is  with  tbe  dbonip 
the  knees,  and  the  head  between  the  hands.  There  is  occasionally  an  stMa 
to  coogii ;  but  it  is  imperfect,  in  consequence  of  impeded  respiraiioo.  Sfaa 
ing  la  equally  imperfect  and  difficult.  The  pujse  is  often  small,  feeble;  sv 
gnlar,  and  frequent,  with  palpitations  of  the  heart;  but  occasioaally  both  ti 
pulse  and  the  aetions  of  the  heart  are  nearly  or  qoite  bealthj.  Tbaftw 
either  pule  or  flushed,  or  one  and  the  other  alternately  ;  tbe  ayes  an  ftm 
nent;  the  extremities  often  cool;  ai:jl  the  head  and  breast  covervd  wftb  sid 
sweat.  The  urine,  during  the  paroxysm,  is  pale  aed  abondaut,  bMkit  i 
Aiose,  becomes  scanty  and  bigh-coluured,  and  sometimes  dopoaju  a  eofiw 
sediment  The  bowels  are,  in  some  inslanues.  suddenly  relaxed  at  tbe  Isffe 
ning  of  the  attack.  After  two.  three,  or  four  hours,  the  symptoms  gnM 
sabside,  ni^ually  with  a  copious  expectoration  of  iuucdb,  iboagh  tomtiM 
witbouX  tlika  Kccom^Kuwa^w^..    \u  v^c  \«.^VKt  case,  tbe  diwass  is  soavtiM 
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called  dry  asthma,  in  the  former,  when  the  expectoration  is  abandant,  humid 
or  humoral  asthma;  though  the  latter  name  is  more  frequently  applied  to  a 
▼ariety  of  chronic  bronchitis  already  described.  (See  Broncliorrhcea,  p.  838.) 
After  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  usually  falls  into  sleep, 
and  upon  awaking  in  the  morning,  feels  himself  comparatively  well. 

But  the  symptoms  do  not  wholly  disappear.  Soreness  of  the  muscles,  and 
occasionally  neuralgic  pains  are  experienced.  Some  feeling  of  constriction, 
and  perhaps  a  little  wheezing  continue  through  the  day ;  and  the  dyspnoea  is 
greatly  increased  by  muscular  exertion,  and  by  the  horizontal  posture.  The 
patient  often  complains  of  weight  and  distension  of  the  stomach  after  eating, 
and  of  other  dyspeptic  symptoms.  In  the  following  night,  another  paroxysm 
occurs  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  first,  and  with  the  same  declension 
towards  morning.  This  alternation  of  exacerbation  at  night  and  remission 
in  the  day  is  repeated  for  several  days,  usually  less  than  a  week;  when  the 
paroxysms,  which  have  been  gradually  abating,  cease  altogether,  and  leave 
the  patient  in  his  ordinary  health.  There  is  still,  however,  some  occasional 
dyspnoea;  or  at  least  this  condition  is  brought  on  by  causes  which  do  not 
affect  other  persons,  showing  the  existence  of  a  morbid  predisposition. 

Early  in  the  course  of  asthma,  there  is  often  no  return  of  the  phenomena 
above  described  for  a  long  time.  A  year,  or  even  several  years  may  elapse^ 
before  the  patient  experiences  another  succession  of  paroxysms;  but  more 
frequently  they  return  at  the  end  of  six,  four,  or  two  months,  and  sometimes 
recur  monthly,  though  the  interval  is  seldom  regular.  In  general,  they  in* 
crease  in  frequency  with  the  duration  of  the  complaint;  till  at  length,  in 
some  instances,  they  are  brought  on  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  the  patient 
is  never  free  from  the  danger  of  an  attack. 

In  relation  to  the  physical  signs,  percussion  is  usually  clear  throughout  the 
chest  during  the  paroxysm,  when  there  is  no  complication ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violent  efforts  at  inspiration,  the  ear  applied  to  the  thorax  is  sensible 
of  little  sound  from  the  entering  air;  only  a  faint  respiratory  murmur,  and 
occasionally  a  degree  of  sibilant  or  wheezing  sound  being  heard.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  constriction  appears 
now  and  then  to  take  place,  during  which  the  respiratory  murmur  is  heard 
as  in  health,  but  it  soon  becomes  faint  again.  My  friend.  Dr.  Fitzwilliam 
Sargent,  informs  me  that,  in  several  cases  of  asthma,  he  has  observed  that 
towards  the  close  of  inspiration,  or  even  after  this  has  apparently  ceased, 
sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  begin  to  be  heard,  and  soon  spread  all  over  the 
lung,  denoting  that  the  spasm  of  the  smaller  tubes  has  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  air;  and  the  same  sounds  are  continued  through  the  expiration.  Ac- 
cording to  Laennec,  if  a  patient  be  induced  to  hold  his  breath  for  a  short 
time,  or  to  count  aloud  as  many  numbers  as  possible  without  stopping,  and 
then  quietly  to  commence  breathing  again,  the  spasm  appears  to  be  in  a  man- 
ner surprised  into  relaxation,  and  the  air  can  be  heard  entering  all  parts  of 
the  lungs  for  the  next  breath  or  two,  after  which  the  ordinary  state  of  things 
returns.  This  phenomenon  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bronchia.  Forbes  states  that,  during  expiration,  sound  is 
perceptible  over  the  whole  chest,  even  in  the  extreme  points  of  the  lungs;  not 
the  sound  of  healthy  respiration,  but  a  loud  sibilant  or  dry  sonorous  rale, 
corresponding  with  the  wheezing  noise  usually  heard  in  the  paroxysm. 
(Cyclop.  ofFracL  Med.)  According  to  Williams,  the  same  diminution  of 
respiratory  sound  is  found  in  the  intervals  as  during  the  paroxysm,  though 
in  a  less  marked  degree ;  and  a  similar  relaxation,  upon  holding  the  breath, 
shows  that  the  affection  is  still  spasmodic.  (  Tweedie^s  Syst.  of  FracL  Med.) 

When  asthma  is  uncomplicated,  it  often  continues  for  a  great  length  of 
time  without  materially  impairing  the  health  in  other  respects  \  and  \{atiaata 
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sometimes  carry  the  disease  into  extreme  old  age.  It  has,  indeed,  ben 
thought  by  some  to  contribute  to  loogevitj  by  warding  off  other  affectiou: 
bat  this  may  well  be  doubted.  Very  often  it  is  associated  with  organic  db- 
eases,  either  accidental,  or  standing  towards  the  asthaia  in  the  relation  of 
cause  or  effect.  The  most  frequent  of  these  are  diseases  of  the  heart,  tfri 
emphysema  of  the  lungs.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  either  of  these  mij 
be  the  result  of  asthma.  The  pulmonary  circulation  being  impeded  bjibe 
constricted  state  of  the  bronchia,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  right  caritlti 
of  the  heart,  which  may  thus  suffer  dilatation  and  hypertrophy.  As  to  em- 
physema, the  expansion  of  the  chest,  under  the  convulsive  action  of  the  m^^ 
cles  of  inspiration,  while  the  constriction  of  the  bronchia  lessens  the  geoerx 
bulk  of  the  lungs,  and  impedes  the  entrance  of  air  from  withont,  caosei  tiu: 
contained  in  the  yesicles  to  expand,  and  thus  to  produce  their  dilatatiic 
When,  in  asthma,  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  interTtls  b^ 
tween  the  paroxysms  are  free  from  dyspnoea,  should  emphysema  come  on,  :i 
may  be  safely  considered  as  a  result  of  the  spasmodic  affection. 

Appearances  after  Death, — It  is  asserted  that,  in  many  instances,  e& 
lesions  have  been  found  after  death  in  asthmatic  patients,  which  could  aceoas; 
for  the  disease.  But,  as  the  uncomplicated  cases  scarcely  ever  prove  dirtttij 
fatal,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  making  the  requisite  examination,  odI^ 
in  instances  in  which  the  patient  is  carried  off  by  some  other  accideDtAi 
malady.  Hence  it  happens  that,  in  persons  reported  to  have  died  of  a»ibiDa. 
a  great  variety  of  lesions  have  been  observed,  of  which  it  is  often  impo»il»K 
to  say  whether  they  had  any  essential  connection  with  the  disease,  or  if  ?•: 
whether  the  connection  was  that  of  cause  or  of  effect  The  only  organic  sTk- 
tions  which  must  be  regarded  as  direct  causes  of  the  asthmatic  symptoms.!.': 
lesions  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  par  vagum,  either  original  or  co&?c- 
quent  upon  neighbouring  tumours.     All  these  are  occasionally  observed. 

Causes. — A  peculiar  predisposition  is  generally  necessary  to  the  producu:!i 
of  asthma  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes.  These  causes  may  optrrate  :: 
equal  degree  upon  great  numbers  of  individuals,  and  yet  occasion  astboji  .i 
but  a  very  few.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  predisposition,  it  is  not  ea<^7 :  > 
determine.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  consists  in  some  inappr^i*- 
ble  modification  of  the  nervous  constituents  of  the  bronchial  tul>es,  or  of  '.Ir 
par  vagum,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  inflnence  of  vhi-.i 
is  extended  to  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

The  predisposition  is  sometimes  hereditary.     The  congenital  shape  of  :lr 
chest,  or  of  the  glottis,  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in  it^i  p:*  - 
duction.     I  believe  that  it  is  often  connected  or  identical  with  the  goatj  o: 
rheumatic  diathesis ;  and  that  the  paroxysm  is  nothing  more  than  an  Att»^& 
of  nervous  gout  or  rheumatism,  affecting  the  respiratory  organs.     A  ceruiL 
general  mobility  or  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  such,  for  example.  &- 
occurs  in  hysteria,  may  be  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  ^ 
asthmatic   predisposition.     Indeed,  asthma  is  sometimes  probably  notLiuj 
more  than  hysteria  in  the  lungs.     It  may  occasionally  be  traced  pretty  c\tu'*j 
to  spinal  irritalion,  indicated  by  tenderness  upon  pressure  of  one  or  more  if 
the  spinous  processes.    A  similar  condition  of  the  nervous  system  may  pvs*i- 
bly  be  induced  by  causes  of  an  exhausting  or  debilitating  nature,  such  u  ex- 
cessive venery  or  masturbation,  habitual  mental  depression,  habitual  indalgeiK^ 
of  any  of  the  stronger  passions,  profuse  evacuations,  protracted  illness,  il-: 
the  different  forms  of  dyspepsia.     It  is  said  that  persons  much  exposed  iv 
irritating  inhalations,  whether  in  the  form  of  gas,  vapours,  or  dust,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  asthma.     I  suspect  that,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  predis- 
position has  existed,  the  result  of  these  causes  has  rather  been  broochiu>. 
attended  with  more  or  less  bronchial  spasm,  than  tme  asthma     Another 
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predisposing  cause  is  said  to  exist  in  those  professions  which  require  in  their 
exercise  yiolent  and  continned  respiratory  efforts ;  bat,  with  the  same  excep- 
tions as  above  stated,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  dyspnoea  is  in  these  cases 
ascribable  to  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
influence  climate  may  have  in  the  production  of  the  asthmatic  predisposition. 
The  disease  would  seem  to  prevail  most  in  moderately  cold  and  moist  re- 
gions ;  though  it  is  said  to  be  frequent  also  in  very  cold  and  very  hot  climates. 
But  the  accounts  of  writers  are  somewhat  contradictory  on  this  point. 

All  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease ;  but  it  is  most  common  in  middle  ag^, 
rarely  attacks  young  children,  and,  though  occasionally  found  in  the  old,  sel- 
dom originates  in  advanced  life.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  women, 
except  in  old  age,  when  it  is  said  to  prevail  about  equally  in  both. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  the  most  frequent  is  probably  cold.  Hence,  the 
paroxysms  are  most  frequent  in  winter.  Exposure  to  a  very  hot  air,  and  the 
hot  bath  sometimes  induce  them.  It  is  said  that  asthmatic  patients  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  suffer  from  dyspncea  immediately  before  a  thunder-gust,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  highly  charged  with  electricity.  Patients  are  sometimes 
affected  by  what  appear  to  be  whimsical  causes.  Thus,  the  change  from  light 
to  darkness,  the  removal  from  one  apartment  to  another  not  obviously  differ- 
ent, an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  a  journey,  the  shutting  of  a  door,  the 
▼ery  alarm  of  an  expected  paroxysm  are  said  to  have  induced  attacks.  With 
one  patient  a  cold  dry  air  agrees  best^  with  anothSr  a  damp  air ;  some  can 
breathe  only  a  pure  atmosphere,  others  prefer  the  smoky  and  contaminated 
air  of  cities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  itnagination  has  much  to  do 
in  directing  the  agency  of  various  reputed  causes.  Irritating  substances, 
whether  aeriform  or  solid,  may  excite  the  paroxysm  when  inhaled.  In  pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasies,  certain  odours,  as  that  of  ipecacuanha,  and  of  new-mown 
hay,  produce  violent  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which  are  sometimes  of  the  asthmatic 
character.  Anything  capable  of  irritating  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
may  excite  a  paroxysm.  The  suppression  of  hemorrhages  or  other  habitual 
discharges,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  retrocession 
of  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  various  derangements  of  stomach  consequent 
upon  dyspepsia,  especially  flatulence,  are  enumerated  among  the  causes. 

True  asthma  is  occasionally  found  associated  with  organic  diseases  of  the 
thoracic  viscera.  More  frequently  these  induce  ordinary  dyspnoea,  with  or 
without  some  spasm  of  the  respiratory  passages.  In  order  that  they  may 
cause  asthma  proper,  they  must  act  on  a  predisposition  to  that  complaint 
Perhaps  not  one  case  in  one  hundred  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  consequent 
upon  pulmonary  diseases  deserves  to  be  called  asthma.  In  producing  this 
disease,  they  must  act  either  by  a  direct  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  or  the  nerves  which  supply  it,  or  by  producing  congestion  in  the 
membrane,  and  thus  secondarily  acting  upon  its  peculiar  nervous  susceptibili- 
ties. Tubercles  and  other  tumours  in  the  lungs  may  operate  in  the  former 
mode,  diseases  of  the  heart  in  the  latter.  It  has  been  already  explained  how 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  which  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  asthma,  may 
be  the  result  of  that  affection.  We  can  easily  conceive  how  it  may  occasion 
dyspnsea ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how  it  can  give  rise  to  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm.  When  the  two  complaints,  therefore,  are  associated,  if 
there  be  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them,  the  probabilities  are 
altogether  in  favour  of  asthma  as  the  cause.  Bronchitis  is  another  complaint 
very  often  connected  with  asthma ;  and  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  accom- 
paniment. The  same  cause  which  excites  the  one  will  be  very  apt  also  to 
excite  the  other ;  and  their  coincidence  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  inflammation,  once  established,  may  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  sustain  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  bronchia,  and  tha&  C«3t  «f(^> 
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as  a  canse  of  asthma  in  the  predisposed.  Should  the  iDflammaUon  be  very 
yioleiit,  it  woald  coostitate  the  maio  disease;  shoald  the  spasmodic  symptomi 
preponderate,  they  wonld  class  the  case  under  asthma ;  and  there  are  oeetp 
gional  instances  in  which  the  two  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide  in  which  category  the  particular  case  shoald  be  placed. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a  strong  analogy,  in  certain  respeco, 
between  asthma  and  gout  Their  apparently  constitutional  nature,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  attacks  to  recur  at  distant  but  gradaallj  diminishing  interrih^ 
the  division  of  each  attack  into  nightly  paroxysms  with  marked  remission  k 
the  day,  the  duration  of  the  early  spells  for  several  dajs  or  a  week,  and  tke 
general  incurability  of  the  two  diseases  are  circumstances  calculated  to  ii- 
duce  the  suspicion  that  they  are  often  identical ;  in  other  words,  that  astkat 
may  often  be  simply  nervous  goat. 

Prognosis. — Asthma  is  occasionally  cured,  and  more  frequently  relieved ; 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  after  being  once  established,  it  contiooM 
with  more,  or  less  frequent  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  until  the  close  of  hit 
When  uncomplicated,  it  is  almost  never  fatal,  notwithstanding  its  appamt 
violence  ;  but  it  is  not  nnfrequently  associated  with  fatal  diseases ;  and  tkcfc 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  sometimes  produces  them,  and  is  thus  the  remott 
cause  of  death.  A  judgment,  therefore,  as  to  its  results,  in  any  partienlir 
case,  must  be  founded  on  the  character  of  the  attendant  diseases. 

Tre(UmerU.—Th^e  are  two  prominent  indications  in  the  treatment  of 
asthma;  one  to  relax  the  spasm,  the  other  to  correct  the  predispositiot. 
The  former  is  presented  in  the  paroxysm,  the  latter  in  the  interval. 

The  symptoms  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  so  strongly  suggest  the  idea  of 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  blood-letting  is  apt  to  present 
itself  to  the  mind  as  a  necessary  remedy.  Should  the  disease  be  associatod 
with  considerable  bronchitis,  and  a  strong  excited  pulse,  this  remedy  may  be 
employed  with  propriety;  but,  in  the  absence  of  inflammation,  or  of  deci<ied 
congestion,  and  when  the  pulse  is  at  the  same  time  rather  feeble  than  gtronr. 
it  should  be  avoided  as  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  One  of  the  mos 
effectual  means  of  producingjrelaxation  is  the  use  of  emetic  subntanceit.  Tbr« 
may  be  given  so  as  to  vomit,  or  merely  to  sustain  a  considerable  degree  of 
nausea.  Ipecacuanha  is  much  employed.  It  may  be  given  in  the  fall  emetic 
dose,  and  afterwards,  if  deemed  necessary,  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  naasette. 
Lobelia,  too,  has  great  reputation,  and  is  certainly  in  some  instances  verr 
effectual,  though  it  fails,  as  every  remedy  is  liable  to  do,  in  others.  I  think 
I  have  derived  more  advantage  from  it  than  from  any  other  single  remedf. 
Tartar  emetic  and  squill  have  also  been  employed.  Oolchicum,  administered 
so  as  to  produce  moderate  nausea,  is  especially  applicable  to  jrouty  casfi 
The  emetic  and  nauseating  treatment  generally  is  best  adapted  to  the  disease, 
when  associated  with  a  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation. 

Antispasmodics  are  often  very  useful  in  the  purely  spasmodic  casei 
Ether,  assafetida,  and  musk  are  among  the  most  effectual ;  and  they  ire 
often  usefully  associated  with  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  They  are  espe- 
cially beneficial  in  hysterical  cases.  Strong  coffee  is  also  much  emplojed, 
and  is  often  serviceable.  It  should  be  saturated,  and  a  cupful  taken  everr 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  As  it  loses  its  effects  somewhat  upon  repetitioi, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  abstain  from  its  habitual  use  at  meals. 

Certain  narcotics  have  been  much  and  beneficially  employed.  Some  cu- 
tion,  ho.wever,  is  requisite  in  their  use.  When  the  asthma  is  associated  vitk 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  a  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion,  or  when 
the  affection  has  resulted  from  translated  gout,  especially  in  persons  of « 
apoplectic  habit,  they  may  prove  dangerous  by  making  the  brain  theceotrpof 
irritation,  aud  Qon^Q^v^iXVs  ^^  «i^  a-Soix  of  blood.     The  death  of  asthoiitit 
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patients  has  been  ascribed,  in  repeated  instances,  to  the  nse  of  narcotics. 
Stramonium  is  the  one  which  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  employed 
almost  exclusively  by  smoking  the  dried  leaves  or  stems,  like  tobacco.  The 
relief  which  it  affords  is  sometimes  great  and  immediate.  It  is  most  efficient 
when  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm.  But  it  not  unfrequentlj 
fails,  and  has  sometimes  proved  highly  dangerous  and  even  fatal  in  its  effects, 
by  inducing  coma.  It  should,  therefore,  always  be  used  with  due  reference 
to  the  cautions  above  given,  and  should  be  omitted  as  soon  as  it  produces 
Tertigo  or  nausea.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  also  occasionally  affords  great 
relief.  Chloroform,  administered  by  means  of  inhalation,  sometimes  com- 
pletely  resolves  the  paroxysm ;  but  care  is  required  to  prevent  a  too  power- 
fully depressing  effect  It  would  probably  be  safer  to  administer  it  in  con- 
nection with  ether ;  and  these  same  remedies  may  be  given  in  combination  by 
the  stomach.  Opiates  are  very  useful  in  the  purely  spasmodic  cases,  without 
tendency  to  cerebral  disease.  The  salts  of  morphia  are  perhaps  preferable  to 
the  other  preparations.  They  may  often  be  usefully  associated  with  the  other 
medicines  employed,  as  with  ether  and  colchicum.  Hydrocyanic  acid  haa 
been  recommended ;  but,  to  produce  a  decided  impression,  it  must  be  em- 
ployed in  quantities  which  may  readily  become  hazardous. 

Besides  the  three  classes  of  medicines  above  mentioned,  many  other  reme- 
dies have  been  used  with  greater  or  less  advantage  in  the  paroxysm.  The  ap- 
plication of  electricity  or  electro-magnetism  has  occasionally  arrested  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  cold  water,  dashed  in  the  quantity  of  a  pailful  over  the 
shoulders.  The  simultaneous  use  of  cold  drinks  and  hot  pediluvia  has  been 
recommended.  Sinapisms  or  other  powerful  rubefacients  to  the  chest  some- 
times afford  relief;  but  there  is  danger  that  some  of  the  more  volatile  sub- 
stances of  the  class  may  increase,  by  their  vapours,  the  sense  of  suffocation. 
Insufflation  of  the  lungs  by  a  pair  of  bellows,  is  among  the  means  which  are 
said  to  have  been  used  with  advantage.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing paper,  previously  impregnated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre,  and  dried, 
is  asserted  to  be  sometimes  very  effective.  It  is  best  that  the  paper  should 
have  been  dipped  a  second  time  into  the  solution  and  di%l.  It  may  be  either 
burned  in  the  chamber,  or  smoked  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
cigar.  M.  Collidoni  cures  the  disease  by  causing  the  patient  to  smoke  sarsa- 
parilla,  by  means  of  a  pipe.  (Bulletin  Oen.,  Aug.  1850.)  M.  llayer  applies 
solution  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  a  roll  of  lint  moistened  with  it,  to  the  velum 
pendulum  palati,  for  a  few  seconds,  and  with  almost  uniform  advantage.  The 
patient  is  at  first  seized  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  which  is  followed  by 
coughing  and  copious  expectoration,  and  soon  afterwards  by  great  relief. 
(See  Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci. ,  N.  S.,  xiii.  166. )  Dr.  A.  M.  Johnson,  of  Illinois; 
has  administered  sulphate  of  quinia  in  a  single  dose  of  twelve  grains  in  the 
paroxysm,  with  success  in  several  cases.  (See  Wood^s  Quart.  Retroi^p.,  ii.  2.) 
Dr.  C.  S.  Stilwell,  of  Sag  Harbor.  N.  Y.,  has  obtained  extraordinary  effects 
from  iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  three  times  a  day. 
(Bost.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ, y  Ivi.  158.)  In  cases  attended  with  spinal  ten- 
derness, cups  or  leeches  should  be  applied  over  the  tender  vertebrae,  and  fol- 
lowed, in  due  time,  by  strong  ammonia,  a  fly  blister,  or  tartar  emetic  ointment. 
The  apartment  should  be  well  aired,  all  articles  of  dress  that  in  any  degree 
restrain  the  movements  of  the  chest  should  be  removed,  as  few  assistants  as 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  attendance  should  remain  in  the  room,  and  smoke 
and  other  exhalations  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  interval,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  morbid 
tendency;  and,  for  this  purpose,  every  discoverable  deviation  from  health 
should  be  corrected  as  far  as  practicable.  It  is  impossible  to  particularize 
all  the  remedies  that  may  be  employed.     The  attentioa  ^Lic^MVi  V^^  ^>x^r.\.^^ 
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eapeciallj  to  tbe  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Pyspeplic  ^rnptm 
may  require  antacids,  canuinative^,  and  tonics;  con  Bti  pat  ton,  laxaiitvt;  dt 
ranged  hepatic  Becretion,  the  mercurial  alterativeB.  Id  the  female.  th«  mm 
stmal  function  should  be  kept  in  order.  In  ^oaty  cases  moderate  dMesi 
calchicaoi  mtiy  be  found  benelicial.  Antemia  and  p;eneral  debilli;  mniit 
coDDteracted  by  tonica  and  a  Ruitable  regimen.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hophiai,  of  Bcthi 
Georgia,  has  funnd  special  advantage  from  nitric  acid.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Hu 
Sn.,  N.  S.,xs.  549  )  If  chronic  bronchial  inOammatioa  exist,  it  fihtinU  I 
treated  with  Itfcal  depletion,  blistering,  and  stimalating  and  naoeealiogc 
pectoraolB,  &c.  Any  remains  of  the  §paBra,  connected  with  the  iollamDaUd 
may  be  advantageously  treated  with  tincture  of  lobelia,  associated  with  tp 
cacnanha  wine  or  syrop,  the  tincture  or  ayrup  of  squill,  or  tbe  aymp  of  mm* 
In  Home  cases,  the  metallic  tonics,  which  prove  useful  ia  nerToug  alfectioi 
as  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia,  have  the  efTect  of  intermplii 
or  postponing  the  paroxysms.  For  this  purpose  may  be  employed  Eubnitn 
of  bismuth,  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  ammoniatcd  copper.  Ditrale  of  nln 
and  the  chalybcates,  which  may  sometimes  be  conjoioed  witb  i^niall  doMt 
opium.  Dr.  IIuss,  of  Sweden,  has  found  the  disease  to  yield  promptly 
chloride  of  platinum,  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  graia  three  orfoartia 
daily.  When  the  paroxysms  occur  at  precisely  regular  interrala,  with  eo 
plete  intermission,  there  is  some  chance  of  interrapting  them  by  Bulphtt* 
qainia.  Strong  moral  or  physical  impressions  of  aoj  kind  will  somftiR 
avert  them.  Dr.  Leffevre,  a  French  physician,  who  published  a  paper 
asthma,  used  frequently  to  set  aside  a  paroxysm,  in  his  own  case,  by  Iutt 
his  bed  heated,  or  healing  himself  before  a  fire.  {  Valleix.  ii.  664.) 

The  diet  should  be  easy  of  digestion  and  nutritious,  yet  not  etimolatll 
Gantion  should  be  particularly  observed  not  to  overload  or  distend  the  tfo 
ach.  Alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  the  habitual  use  of  tea  and  coffee.  «hM 
be  forbidden.  Advantage  will  sometimes  accrne  from  the  daily  use  oft 
shower-bath,  or  spongiog  the  chest  with  cold  water  or  salt  and  water;  1 
these  means  should  not  be  employed  unless  followed  by  immediate  metit 
Exercise  is  highly  usITul,  especially  on  horseback.  The  place  of  abode  sboi 
be  chosen  in  reference  to  the  particular  experience  of  the  patient,  that  b«ii 
preferred  which  is  found  to  suit  him  best.  As  a  general  rale,  a  mild,  e[|B*l 
climate,  neither  very  moist  nor  very  dry,  is  the  roost  favourable.  Trsrellii 
is  Boraetiracs  highly  advantageous.  In  this  as  in  other  habitual  nervous  aft 
tions,  it  is  u.iefnl  to  snrround  the  patient  with  entirely  new  circurostaDce^ 
that  a  new  set  of  impressions  may  be  made  on  his  nerToaa  lystem.  A  \m 
voyage,  or  a  protracted  journey  abroad,  would  offer  some  hope  of  a  fan 
sent  cure,  should  no  organic  disease  exist.  '  "^ 
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